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FROM  OUR  STANDPOINT. 


A    FOREWORD. 

TO-DAY    The    Cinema  makes  its  appearance  in  response 
to   many   requests   from   the   various   brandies   of  the 
Cinematograph  Industry. 
Its  pages  will  appeal  to  the  Trade  as  a  whole,  and  we 
shall   make   it  our   special    business   to   safeguard    the 
interests,  and  serve  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  the  factor,  the  renter, 
the  appliance   manufacturer,  the   theatre    proprietor,  the  manager. 
the  operator  and  the  asssistant. 

All  are  agreed  that  the  interests  of  the  industry  have  not  been  as 
carefully  studied  or  protected  as  fully  as  they  might  have  been  in 
the  past.  It  will  be  our  endeavour  to  remedy  this  state  of  things 
as  far  as  possible. 


Our  policy  will  be  one  of  outspoken  criticism  where  criticism  is 
necessary,  for  no  industry  can  hope  to  thrive  or  make  healthy 
progress,  unless  faults,  where  they  exist,  are  pointed  out  to  those 
responsible  for  remedying  them.  In  this  respect  The  Cinema 
hopes  to  be  of  real  service  to  the  Trade.  We  are  identified  with 
no  particular  interest  ;  we  are  ready  to  serve  all  equally  well  We 
stand  for  independence  of  thought  and  originality  of  idea,  and  we 
shall  not  fail  to  express  our  opinions  freely — at  times  perhaps  very 
freely — when  we  think  such  a  course  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
industry  we  seek  to  serve. 

Where  antagonism  is  being  fostered — and  there  are  signs  as  we 
write  that,  the  interests  of  the  business  are  being  jeopardised  in  at 
least  one  direction— we  shall  put  up  a  strong  and  determined 
opposition,  and  with  the  co-operation  of  our  many  friends  in  the 
Trade,  those  who  are  opposed  to  us  will  find  that  the  combined 
forces  of  the  Cinematograph  World,  are  a  power  to  be  reckoned 
with. 

The  faddists  here,  there  and  everywhere  on  our  local  boards, 
councils,  and  even  in  Parliament,  will  have  to  learn  to  moderate 
their  views  in  regard  to  the  picture  theatre.  The  question  of 
Sunday  closing  must  be  put  upon  a  proper  basis.  Such  points  of 
paramount  importance  to  the  Trade  as  the  non-flam  film  will  be 
decided  in  the  near  future,  and  upon  that  decision  depends  much  of 
the  future  success  of  the  business.  Further  legislation  is  necessary 
to  clearly  define  this  and  other  matters  at  present  very  much  in 
doubt,  and  open  to  individual  interpretation  and  misconstruction. 
Then  there  are  the  onerous  provisions  made  by  the  London  County 
Council  as  regards  new  buildings  and  existing  ones. 

The  Trade  must  make  itself  felt.  Where  are  our  representatives 
on  these  governing  bodies  ?  Where  are  oui  Members  representing 
us  in  Parliament 5  They  must  be  plainly  told  that  they  will  have  to 
study  us  somewhat  more  than  they  have  been  doing  of  late,  and  be 
made  to  realise  that  the  Cinematograph  Trade  can  control  an 
enormous  number  of  votes.  Indifference  to  our  most  reasonable 
and  just  requirements  will  make  a  big  difference  to  them  when  they 
next  seek  the  suffrages  of  their  constituents.  Such  a  campaign  as 
we  have  outlined  means  organising,  and  we  shall  hope  to  take  our 
place  in  the  forefront  of  the  fray  if  there  is  to  be  a  fight,  and  we 
have  already  commenced  to  lay  our  plans  accordingly. 

Finally,  let  us  say  that  The  Cinema  will  stand  for  all  that  is 
sanest  and  best  among  the  higher  ideals  of  present-day  cinemato- 
graphy. As  an  art  it  already  stands  high,  but  it  needs  lifting  from 
the  mechanical  rut  to  a  higher  level  among  its  kindred  professions 

Assured  from  the  outset  of  the  help  and  co-operation  of  the 
inte  lectual  forces  of  the  Trade  we  feel  that  the  high  ideals  which 
we  shall  do  our  best  to  foster  in  these  pages,  will  have  a  direct  and 
most  beneficial  effect  upon  this  new  world-force  in  the  expression 
of  Art, 
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THE    NEWS    OF     THE    MONTH 

AT    A     GLANCE. 

THERE  was  a  Royal  Command  Performance  at  Calcutta 
of  Durbar  pictures,  and  according  to  advices  to  hand, 
Royalty  was  delighted  at  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
itself  in  the  magnificent  series  of  pictures  thrown  on 
the  screen.  These  depicted  every  important  event 
included  in  the  Royal  visit. 

A  new  picture  theatre  with  the  attractive  title  of  "The  Lounge," 
has  been  constructed  at  Cliftonville.  Margate.    It  seats  550  persons. 

The  M.  &  C.  Manufacturing  Co.,  have  decided  to  he  known  in 
future  as  the  "  Curtis  Manufacturing  Co." 

The  new  Picture  Theatre  to  be  built  on  the  site  of  the  old  Globe 
Restaurant  in  Coventry  Street,  \\\.  will  be  opened  in  May. 

One  American  picture  film-making  firm  has  7,000  costumes  of  all 
countries  in  stock,  as  against  171  in  1900. 

With  regret  we  announce  the  death  from  appendicitis,  of  Mr. 
Phillips,  of  Phillips  &  Price's  Electric  Theatre,  Swansea. 

Ne\vcastle-on-Tyne  is  to  have  two  more  electric  theatres  in  the 
central  part  of  the  town,  both  to  seat  over   r,ooo  persons. 

Mr.  Chas.  Urban  has  returned  from  India  with  the  complete 
series  of  kinemacolor  film  of  the  Durbar  The  first  exhibition  will 
be  at  the  Scala — February  5th. 

A  special  private  cinematograph  outfit  has  been  installed  in  the 
Palace  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Roumanian  Royal  Family  and 
their  suite. 

■'The  old  order  changeth  !  "  A  new  picture  palace  is  being 
erected  at  Evesham  on  a  site  that  was  recently  a  cycle  showroom, 
but  previouslv  a  chapel  and  a  parochial  hall. 

The  Pathe  Cinema  Palace  is  exhibiting  the  latest  topical  film.  It 
shows  how  the  recent  mysterious  bank  messenger  robbery  in  Paris 
was  carried  out 

Langholm  Town  Council  have  granted  a  conditional  license  to 
Messrs.  Milligan  Bros.,  on  behalf  of  Buccleuch  Hall,  Langholm. 
Seating  capacity  1,000  persons. 

Mr.  R.  Chambers  is  leaving  the  Court  Theatre,  Totttenham 
Court  Road,  W.,  to  manage  a  new  house  at  Peckham,  belonging  to 
the  same  circuit. 

The  takings  of  French  theatres  last  year  were  /  1.320,000.  a 
quarter  of  that  sum  being  made  up  bv  cinema  houses.  This  state- 
ment is  based  upon  official  statistics. 

New  cinematograph  theatres  are  in  process  of  construction  at 
Eastbourne,  Worthing,  Kirbv  in-Ashfield.  Batley,  Broughton, 
West  Bromwich  and  Bury. 

A  well-known  personality  in  the  North  has  been  removed  by  the 
death  of  Mr.  George  J.  Melvin,  at  the  age  of  46.  Mr.  Melvin  was 
well  known  as  the  pioneer  of  the  cinematograph  theatre  in  Arbroath. 

South-Eastern  Pictures,  Limited,  have  opened  a  theatre  in  Rye 
Lane,  Peckham,  with  a  seating  capacity  01640.  This  makes  the 
eighth  picture  house  in  the  district. 

The  Hammersmith  Borough  Council  rejected  a  proposition  to 
urge  the  L.C.C.  that  the  unrestricted  licensing  of  premises 
under  the  1907  Cinematograph  Act  was  undesirable,  and  should  be 
subordinate  to  local  requirements. 

The  Education  Committee  of  Flintshire  is  perturbed  over  the 
disinclination  of  the  local  youth  to  attend  evening  continuation 
classes.  They  cited  the  cinematograph  shows,  amongst  other  lures, 
as  being  parti}-  responsible. 

Glasgow  is  soon  going  to  have  religious  services  with  cinemato- 
graph pictures  (in  Sunday  evenings  These  are  being  provided  as 
a  counter  attraction  to  the  cinema  shows,  whose  Sunday  per- 
formances the  Glasgow  church  folk  have  been  opposing, 

At  the  Scala  Theatre,  Messrs.  Charles  Urban  &  Co.  are  present- 
ing "GSdipus  Rex  "  in  Kinemacolour  This  is  given  with  beautiful 
scenic  effects. 


IHs  Majesty's  Picture    Palace,   Eastville,   Bristol,   was   recently 

opened,  the  cos:  of  the   building  having  exceeded  ^"3,000.     It  has 

seating   capacity  for  over   800    persons,    and    Mr.    Gilpin    is    the 
manager. 

More  Theatres!  One  about  to  be  built  at  Teddington,  one  al 
Dalston,  and  two  at  Haillsden.  As  for  Manchester  -the  Watch 
Committee  have  licensed  seventeen  in  the  last  vear.  in  addition  to 
the  forty  odd  now  running! 

It  is  almost  worth  while  being  a  criminal  in  the  States.  Moving 
picture  shows  and  military  drill  are  being  provided  to  keep  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Indiana  State  Prison  from  being  bored  during 
their  visit 

The  Gaumont  Film  Hire  Service  will  shortly  open  a  new  branch 
at  57.  John  Bright  Street,  Birmingham.  The  office  will  be 
equipped  with  everv  requisite  pertaining  to  cinematography. 
They  are  also  opening  a  branch  at  Cardiff  in  the  near  future. 

The  New  Mills  magistrates  have  only  renewed  the  license  of  a 
local  picture  theatre  upon  the  understanding  that  in  future,  boxing 
contests  should  not  take  place.  It  had  been  elicited  during  the 
hearing  that  in  some  cases  the  hall  had  been  used  for  boxing 
contests. 

The  Princes  Theatre,  Llandudno,  hail  a  narrow  escape  of  being 
burned  down  the  other  morning,  but  luckily  a  cleaner  noticed 
smoke  pouring  out  of  one  of  the  dressing  rooms  and  was  able  to 
give  the  alarm  The  fire  was  easilv  got  under  control  and  business 
as  usual  was  resumed  in  the  evening. 

A  private  demonstration  was  recently  given  by  Captain  Otto 
Fulton  (Legion  of  Frontiersmen)  of  a  new  apparatus  for  the  pro- 
jection of  coloured,  still  or  animated  photographs.  The  entire 
process  is  a  new  one  and,  as  no  celluloid  film  is  used,  may  prove 
of  service  for  use  in  unlicensed  halls. 

The  Edison  Company  have  entered  into  an  arrangement  with 
Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  M.P.,  for  the  production  of  his  novels  on  the 
cinematograph.  Sir  Gilbert  may  himself  give  assistance  to  this 
end.  The  same  Companv  announces,  in  connection  with  the 
Dickens  Centenary,  film  pictures  of  "  Martin  Chuzzlewit,"  which 
will  last  nearly  an  hour. 

A  combined  programme  of  cinematography,  varied  with  songs. 
distinguished  the  opening  of  the  Trocadero  Cinematograph,  in  the 
V  M  C  A.  Hall,  Aberdeen.  Both  the  matinee  and  the  two  houses 
in  the  evening  were  well  patronized,  and  under  the  genial  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  Cavanagh.'the  entertainments  are  sine  to  be  a  great 
success. 

Brighton  Town  Council  has  decided  to  prohibit  Sunday  Picture 
Shows,  and  in  reply  to  a  question  the  Town  Clerk  stated  that  it 
was  impossible  to  insert  in  the  licenses  a  clause  prohibiting  the 
use  of  non-flam  films.  It  may  be  chance  or  it  may  be  design  -but 
on  the  same  agenda  the  Municipality  was  proposing  to  run  Sunday 
Orchestral  Concerts  ! 

The  new  electric  sign  outside  the  "  Grand  Cinema  "  in  the  Strand 
is  one  of  the  brightest  advertising  ideas  evolved  Two  clowns 
outlined  in  electric  lights  throw  electric  balls  to  one  another — the 
balls  forming  the  word  "Cinema"  in  their  journey.  Crowds 
collect  on  the  pavement  to  watch  the  sign,  which  is  a  distinct  money- 
getter. 

Sir  Stafford  Howard  and  Lady  Howard  on  their  return  to 
Llanelly,  after  their  honeymoon,  attended  a  performance  at 
Haggar's  Theatre,  when  the  chief  feature  of  the  programme  was 
a  series  of  cinematograph  pictures  of  the  wedding  ceremony,  which 
took  place  in  September.  Lady  and  Sir  Stafford  Howard  after- 
wards appeared  on  the  stage,  when  Mr.  Haggar  presented  the  film 
to  them  as  a  wedding  present. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  recent  visit  ol  the  American  engineers  to 
Coventry,  Messrs.  Rudge-W'hitw orth.  Ltd.,  carried  out  at  their 
works  in  the  presence  of  the  visitors  a  test  ot  wood  wheels  versus 
wire  wheels.  A  cinematograph  film  was  taken  of  the  operation, 
and   Messrs.  Rudge-W'hitworth  are  prepared  to  loan  the  film  upon 
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•equest  to  automobile  clubs  who  may  be  arranging  lectures, 
concerts,  etc..  at  which  such  a  film  could  be  exhibited. 

The  successful  and  popular  cinema  theatre  in  Lordship  Lane, 
Wood  Green,  recently  celebrated  its  second  anniversary.  Since 
the  opening  day,  two  years  ago,  neither  management  nor  start  have 
changed,  and  recently,  the  popular  manager.  Mr.  Tom  Mercer. 
was  granted  a  whole  day  as  a  benefit.  Mr.  Mercer  is  deservedly 
popular  in  the  neighbourhood  and  puts  on  a  splendid  continuous 
performance  without  break  of  any  kind. 

Despite    opposition    from    the    Northern    Theatres    Company, 

Limited,  proprietors  of  the  Bury  Theatre  and  Circus,  Messrs. 
Broadhead  (the  Hippodrome),  the  Bury  Cinematograph  Company. 
Limited,  the  Temperance  Billiard  Hail  Company,  the  Theatrical 
Managers'  Association,  and  a  number  of  clergy  and  nonconformists 
in  the  town,  the  Bury  Town  Council  has  granted  a  cinematograph 
licence  to  the  Castle  Skating  Kink,  Bury 

The  spirit  of  Cromwell's  Ironsides,  and  a  general  outlook  on  lite, 
suitable  some  three  hundred  years  ago.  is  displayed  by  the  Flint- 
shire Cakinistic  Methodist  Presbytery.  Hiey  have  asked  the 
Hollywell  Urban  District  Council  to  withdraw  licenses  from  all 
travelling  shows  and  cinematographs  unless  they  undertake  not  to 
open  on  Sundays.  The  H.U.D.Q  is  complying  as  far  as  possible 
with  this  demand. 

Messrs.  Brierley  &  Co..  the  well  known  film  service  (inn  of 
Brewer  Street,  W.,  have  recently  become  the  owners  ot  the 
Hotspur  Electric  Theatre,  Tottenham.  The  Theatre  has  been 
entirely  redecorated  and  many  improvements  installed,  and  is 
drawing  big  houses  nightly — thanks  to  the  efforts  of  the  popular 
manager.  Mr.  E.  Robinson  Brierley.  In  such  good  hands,  the 
inhabitants  of  Tottenham  cannot  fail  to  receive  an  efficient  weekly 
review  of  all  the  best  films  on  the  market. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  Cines  Company  have  joined 
forces  with  the  celebrated  Latent  Company-  of  America,  and  as  a 
result  will  soon  be  issuing  a  fortnightly  "big  film''  in  their 
celebrated  series.  These  will  be  produced  speciallv  for  the  English 
market  and  in  most  cases  will  be  the  work  of  English  authors. 
Many  of  the  films  will  strain  to  the  full,  the  resources  of  the  Cines 
stock  company,  who  employ  over  two  hundred  actors  in  their 
productions. 

What  was  thought  to  be  a  simple  gas  or  cinema  explosion  at  a 
Liege  music  hall,  known  as  the  Wintergarten.  subsequently  proved 
lo  be  the  result  of  a  terrible  criminal  outrage.  An  infernal  machine, 
loaded  with  gunpowder  and  chlorate,  and  containing  nails  and  other 
iron  projectiles,  had  been  placed  under  a  bench  during  the  dark- 
ness necessitated  by  the  cinema  show  It  partially  destroyed  the 
music  hall  and  injured  forty-seven  persons,  including  some  women. 
mostly  belonging  to  the  working  class 

The  Gaumont  Film  Hire  Service  announce  that  they  will  shortly 
enlarge  their  premises  by  adding  another  j.ooo  sq.  feet  of  floor 
space   to    the   alreadv  extensive  department.     One  of  the  principal 


schemes  which  thev  will  carrv  out,  is  to  form  a  sort  ol  review  club 
for  the  benefit  of  customers' wishing  not  only  to  book  their  own 
programmes,  but  to  see  the  films  before  doing  so.  They  intend 
building  a  comfortable  projecting  room,  and  each  Friday  from 
10.30  a.m.  to  b.30  p.m..  various  makes  of  films  will  be  shown  from 
four  to  six  weeks  before  the  release  dates. 

Grimsby  Town  Council  have  decided  a  rather  curious  point  in 
cinema  legislation.  Two  applications  by  different  applicants  were 
submitted  for  the  license  ol  the  Strand  Picture  Palace.  One  on 
behalf  of  the  owner  of  the  building,  the  other  on  behalf  of  the 
lessee.  There  was  no  objection  raised  by  the  owner  to  the  granting 
of  a  license  to  the  lessee  He  wished,  however,  to  secure  himsell 
against  depreciation  of  the  value  of  the  theatre,  which  would  take 
place  if  no  license  existed,  and  the  lessees  withdrew  their  pro- 
duction. The  Council  eventually  granted  the  license  to  the  lessee 
on  the  ground  that  he  was  the  actual  responsible  manager.  The 
other  application  was  dismissed. 

One  of  the  most  charming  booklets  we  have  recently  seen  is  the 
■•  Souvenir  of  English  Picture  Players,"  which  the  Hepworth 
Manufacturing  Co..  Ltd.,  is  sending  out  to  its  customers.  Taste- 
fully bound  in  portfolio  cover,  and  tied  with  silk  ribbon,  are  a 
number  of  leading  members  of  the  Hepworth  stock  company. 
Produced  direct  from  the  negative  in  best  photographic  style,  these 
pictures  will  appeal  to  all  who  appreciate  an  artistic  production. 
Each  portrait  is  accompanied  by  brief  biographical  details.  The 
souvenir  is  so  tastefullv  produced  that  it  is  worthy  of  permanent 
preservation,  and  readers  who  have  not  already  obtained  a  copy 
should  write  to  the  Company  without  delay  and  secure  one,  as  the 
demand  is  immense. 

The  International  Motion  Picture  School  and  Agency,  81— 3, 
Shaftesbury  Avenue,  W,  is  an  institution  for  the  training  of  play- 
wrights in  the  art  of  writing  plays  and  scenarios  for  the  production 
of  motion  pictures.  There  is  alwavs  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  a 
supplv  of  satisfactory  plots  for  this  purpose,  and  as  the  rate  of 
remuneration  is  attractive  those  who  have  a  natural  bent  111  this 
direction  should  communicate  with  the  Secretary  of  the  School, 
and  ask  for  details  of  their  course  of  training  by  post.  1  he  tee  is 
most  moderate.  The  founder  of  the  School,  Mr.  Richard  Green. 
has  had  considerable  experience  in  the  writing  of  picture  play  plots. 

\  new  camera  for  photographing  the  aurora  boreahs  ar.d  other 
northern  light  phenomena  has  just  been  made  for  Professor  Stormer. 
of  the  Umversit)  of  Christiania,  Norway.  It  will  be  used  to 
measure  the  relative  brightness  of  the  aurora  at  different  periods, 
and  to  enable  a  cinematograph  reproduction  ot  it  to  be  made  after- 
wards. The  photographs  will  be  taken  at  night  and  will  require  a 
considerable  time  for  exposure-from  two  and  a  halt  to  eight 
minutes  each.  Professor  Stormer,  however,  intends  to  take  a 
series  of  pictures  when  the  aurora  is  v  isible.  These  pictures  will 
then  be  passed  rapidly  through  a  cinematograph  apparatus  when 
a  record  of  the  various  stages  ol  the  phenomenon  will  be  thrown 
upon  the  screen. 


LC.C.  PATTERN. 


SLIDING   STENCTE  CUT  FRONT. 


For  any  llluminant. 
Opal  or   Red    Glass. 

1  \^  shown). 

Emergency  Exit      11  = 
Exit  .10 

Without  fancy  work. 

Emergency  Exit      10 
Exit    -     -  «l 

An\  other  signs  quoted  for. 
Discount    for    quantities. 


MANSELL,  Ltd.,  13a,  Cecil  Court, 


I'll  "a,-  8982  Cit\ . 


W.C. 


Scenarios  for  Cinematograph  Pictures. 

fhis  is  a  m  w  field  open  to  all  people  who  ran  write  up  simple 
ideas  for  Motion  Picture  Plays,  Interesting  and  lucratw 
,„  ,  upation.  Anyone  can  write  Hun,.  No  literary  ability  needed 
Unlimited  demand.    Good  pay. 

It  you  wish  t,.  increase  \>>ur  income,  let  us  teach  you  to  write 
Scenarios.  We  ran  do  so  b)  correspondence.  Send  stamp 
addressed  envelope  for  particulars 

Plot=writers. 

Wehav,    - al  facilities  fot  placing  Plots  and  Scenarios  with 

the  film  producers  Let  us  place  yours,  Our  terms  are:  Reading 
i.,  i  ;  10  per  cent,  commission  when  plot  is  sold.  For  further 
particulars,  stamped  envelope  t,. 

International  Motion  Picture  School  &  Agency 

81-83,  SHAFTESBURY  AVENUE,  E0ND0N,  W. 
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No.  1  -MARBLE    ARCH     ELECTRIC    PALACE    Mr.   SEYMOUR    HODGES. 


F  it  happens,  you'll  see  it  here,"  is  one  of  those  catchy 
phrases  which  impresses  itself  more  or  less  permanently 
upon  the  mind. 

There  is  money  in   a   catch   phrase,  but — and  the  "but" 
might   almost   be   spelt  with  two  t*s,  for  it  is  big  enough  to 
drown  many  a  modern  prince,  and  with  greater  ease  than  the  butt 
of  Malmsey  wine  sealed  the  fate  of  the  Royal  stripling. 

As  it  happens,  however,  those  responsible  for  running  the 
Marble  Arch  Electric  Palace,  have  taken  their  measuie  of  the 
"but"  in  this  case,  and  use  the  phrase  with  intention 

The   very  Latest. 

Dwellers  in  Park  Lane  and  tfte  Portman  Square  district,  and 
those  whose  business  takes  them  West  in  the  direction  of  Oxford 
Street,  know  the  value  of  the  catch  phrase 
adopted  as  its  own  by  the  Marble  Arch 
Picture  House — "  If  it  happens  you'll  see  it 
here."  Having  once  visited  it.  they  become 
regular  patrons.  Everything  from  the 
latest  and  best  topical  films,  to  the  most 
humorous  picture  story  without  words,  is 
to  be  seen  at  this  delightful  rendezvous 
of  lashion.  Select  is  the  word  that  best 
describes  it.  A  select  programme,  care- 
lully  selected  to  satisfy  the  most  select  of 
audiences. 

A    Note   of   Refinement. 

A  note  of  tasteful  refinement  is  struck  as 
one  enters  its  doors  A  spacious  and 
prettily  furnished  lounge  leads  to  the 
Theatre.  Scattere-1  about  promiscuously 
are  a  number  of  tiny  tables  at  which  after- 
noun  tea  is  served  in  dainty  style  to  those 
visitors  who  desire  it.  The  artistic  drapery 
has  been  arranged  with  a  careful  eve  to 
effect,  and  the  effect  let  it  be  said  at  once  is 
most  pleasing  in  its  aesihetic  appeal. 

A    Comfortable   Theatre. 

It  is  mi  uncommon  sight  on  a  busv 
afternoon  at  this  time  of  the  year,  to  see 
the  lounge  filled  with  merry  little  family 
parties — father,  mother  and  children  surrounding  the  tiny  tea 
tables,  subsequent  to  spending  a  pleasant  hour,  or  hour  an  i-a- 
half.  in  complete  enjoyment  of  the  picture  programme.  The 
theatre  itself  is  one  of  the  most  comfortable  and  luxurious  in 
London,  aud  from  an  artistic  point  of  view  would  be  difficult  to 
beai.  The  scheme  of  colouring  is  rose  du  Barri,  and  the  general 
effect  created  is  most  pleasing.  There  is  seating  accommodation 
for  580  persons,  and  the  prices  of  admission  range  from  half-a- 
crown  to  sixpence.  A  box  may  be  had  for  half-a-guinea,  and  even 
at  these  prices  the  theatre  is  nearly  always  full.  It  is  interesting 
in  note  by  the  way.  that  the  proprietors  of  the  Marble  Arch  Picture 
Palace  were  the  first  to  start  these  prices,  and  it  is  very  evident 
that  they  find  this  policy  pays,  for  the  audience  attracted  is  one  of 
the  most  fashionable  in  London.  The  play  picture's  the  thing — to 
paraphrase  a  well-known  quotation— and  one  can  always  rely  upon 


MARBLE    ARCH     El.ECTKIC    PALACE. 


the   programme   at   the   Marble  \rch  house  being  of  the   very  best 
and  absolutely  up-to-date. 

A    Fine   Orchestra. 

The  performances  are  continuous,  from  2  o'clock  to  10-45  P-m- 
which  gives  an  average  of  seven  shows  a  day.  though  these 
vary  according  to  the  number  of  topical  films  shown.  One  note- 
worthy feature  is  that  orchestral  music  and  effects,  as  an 
accompaniment  to  the  pictures,  ha\e  been  reduced  to  a  fine  art  by 
the  management  of  Electric  Palaces.  Ltd.  The  orchestra  at  the 
Marble  Arch,  consisting  of  eight  performers — several  of  them 
double-handed,  bv  the  way — is  as  good  as  any  of  its  size  we  have 
heard.  It  includes  a  Mustel  organ,  grand  piano,  first  and  second 
violin,  bass  and  'cello,  and  would  be  a  credit  to  manv  a  full-sized 
theatre. 

Royal    Visitors. 

There  is  such  a  noticeable  "  tone  "  abuut 
the  entire  performance,  that  one  is  not 
surprised  to  see  motor  cars  and  carriages, 
with  their  liveried  servants,  continually  at 
the  door.  It  is  also  interesting  to  know- 
that  on  more  than  one  occasion  recently, 
when  the  Coutt  has  been  in  residence  at 
Buckingham  Palace,  Princess  Mary  and  her 
younger  brothers  have  been  included  in  the 
audience,  and,  let  it  be  said,  the  Royal 
Children  are  always  among  the  most 
appreciative 

A  Manager  of  wide  experience 

Such  a  theatre  requires  a  manager  of 
.  wide  experience,  and  in  Mr.  Seymour 
Hodges,  we  have  an  ideal  man  for  tile 
position.  He  knows  the  bu.-iness  from  A 
to  7 ,  and  during  the  two  years  that  he  has 
helped  to  shape  the  destines  of  the  Marble 
Arch  Theatre  he  has  made  a  host  of  friends. 
For  two  decades  he  has  been  in  the  theatre 
business,  part  of  the  time  as  an  actor,  and 
Mr.  Hodges  could  make  the  boast,  if  he 
were  not  too  modest,  that  he  has  managed 
more  London  theatres  in  his  time  than 
any  other  man.  To  wit,  he  can  say  that  he  has  directed  the  fortunes 
of  the  Lyric,  the  Comedy,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Criterion,  Wynd- 
ham's,  the  Strand,  the  Globe  (the  two  latter  have  since  been  pulled 
down  I,  the  Coronet  and  the  Camden.     A  goodlv  list  my  masters  ! 

Mr.  Hodges  managed  the  Divine  Sarah's  first  season  in  1897-S. 
when  the  late*  King  (then  Prince  of  Wales)  visited  the  theatre  three 
limes  in  one  week.  Apropos  of  Royalty.  Mr.  Hodges  recalled  the 
fact  that  when  "  The  White  Chrysanthemum  "  was  running  at  the 
Criterion,  the  whole  of  the  Royal  Family  was  present  on  the  night 
prior  to  the  departure  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  for  India.  The  party 
included  King  Edward  and  Queen  Alexandra,  the  Prince  aid 
Princess  ot  Wales  (now  our  King  and  Queen),  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Connaught  and  others. 

Of  Marble  Arch  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  an  exceptional  theatre. 
and  of  Mr.  Seymour  Hodges  that  he  is  an  exceptional  manager. 
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THE    CINEMA-CRECHE. 


A     BUSINESS    SUGGESTION    FOR    THE    SALE    SEASON. 


LONG  ago  it  occured  to  some  w>se  drapers  and  big  shop- 
keepers that  the  best  time  for  their  sales  was  the  holiday 
season,  when  the  children  are  home  from  school. 
The  result  of  this  scheme  on  the  part  of  the  wily 
outfitter  is  that  mother,  surrounded  by  her  offspring 
(  ornes  up  to  Town  by  an  early  train,  her  soul  fired  with  the  hope 
of  marvellous  bargains  (like  those  figured  in  the  catalogue).  She 
plunges  with  her  attendant  train  of  children  into  the  whirlpool  ol 
ih"  bargain  counters,  and  all  goes  well  for  a  time. 

|ohn  Willie  ami  Henry  Alexander  are  provide!  with  new  school 
suits.  Ethel  is  fitted  with  a  marvellously  cheap  ami  suitable  party 
truck  that  will  bring  tears  of  envy  to  the  eyes  of  her  dearest  girl 
friends,  and  mother  herself  is  just  trying  on  a  hat  when  George 
Albert,  aged  five,  begins  to  sob. 

A  flood   of  Tears. 

Poor  mother  tries  to  console  the  little  fellow,  but  he  is  difficult 
to  reassure.  He  is  tired  and  his  legs  ache.  The  poor  woman  is 
herself  fatigued  and  irritated  and  wishes  she  had  been  able  to  leave 
him  at  home.  She  wonders  vaguely  if  it  really  would  have  been 
safe  to  leave  him  in  charge  of  the  little  servant,  but  feels  in  her 
heart  that  he  would  certainly  have  set  fire  to  himself  playing  with 
matches  or  have  met  with  some  other  disaster.  The  sudden  flood 
of  tears  embarrases  her  in  front  of  the  other  bargain  hunters,  and 
she  wishes  she  had  some  safe  place  to  leave  the  children  where 
they  could  be  amused  and  kept  out  of  harm's  way. 

The   Cinema   Managers   Chance. 

This  is  the  chance  for  the  enterprising  Cinema  Manager  whose 
hall  is  situated  in  a  shopping  district. 

Why  not  include  in  the  programme  a  special  series  of  films  for 
the  children,  say  from.io  in  the  morning  to  4-30  in  the  afternoon  ? 
A  scheme   could   easilv   be   worked  out  that  would  prove  a  boon  to 


parents  and  would  undoubtedly  receive  the  enthusiastic  support  ol 
the  children.  They  could  be  handed  over  to  the  care  of  a  suitable 
matron,  and  the  mother  could  receive  a  ticket  for  them  exactly  as 
if  thev  were  parcels  in  a  cloak  room.  A  day's  shopping  would 
prove  as  important  in  the  children's  exes  as  a  partv — if  it  included 
a  visit  to  the  Cinema-creche. 

Good   for   the   Kiddies. 

There  are  of  course  objections  that  would  be  advanced.  Someone 
is  sure  to  suggest  that  it  is  a  scheme  for  the  propagation  of  measles 
or  colds,  but  a  little  thought  will  show  that  it  is  a  good  deal 
healthier  for  the  kiddies  than  being  dragged  through  crowds  in 
over-heated  bazaars  or  from  shop  to  shopinnastv  weather.  Social 
distinctions  also  might  enter  into  consideration,  but  these  could  be 
evaded  by  a  sliding  scale  of  prices  for  the  seats,  and  a  guarantee 
on  the  part  of  the  management  that  the  sixpenny  children  should 
not  mix  with  the  aristocratic  babes  at  eighteen-pence. 

A    Splendid    Advertisement. 

Altogether  it  is  a  scheme  that  is  capable  of  development,  it 
might  even  run  to  season  tickets  !  and  would  certainly  attract 
more  attention  from  the  public  than  many  more  expensive 
advertising  schemes.  The  tickets  should  be  good  for  the  day  in 
order  to  give  the  mother  the  opportunity  of  taking  one  or  other  of 
the  children  out  to  buy  something,  bringing  it  back  parcel  laden, 
and  then  going  off  on  an  expedition  by  herself,  returning  for  lunch 
and  say,  leaving  all  the  children  in  the  Cinema-creche  for  a  short 
time  during  the  afternoon. 

The  idea  is  new,  but  once  started  would  bring  the  management 
of  the  first  hall  to  adopt  it  the  gratitude  of  thousands  of  weary 
shoppers,  and  serve  to  fill  the  empty  hours  and  swell  the  box 
office  receipts. — H.P. 


F.  FARRELL  &  Co.,  Ltd., 


CINEMATOGRAPH    THEATRE    BUILDERS. 


STRUCTURAL    ALTERATIONS    AND    REDECORATION 

SCHEMES    CARRIED     OUT    WITHOUT     INTERFERING 

WITH    DAILY    PERFORMANCES. 


We  make  it  our  business    to    know    all    the 
new    regulations    issued    by  the  Authorities. 


Estimates  Free — 

Town,  Country  or  Abroad. 


CORRESPONDENCE     ES     TOUTES     LAXGUES. 


Telegraphic  Address: 
Farrellize,   London. 

'Phone : 
7018   P.O.   Hamp»te»d. 


9,  Fleet  Road, 
Hampstead,  n.w. 


SPECIAL    TERMS    TO    RELIABLE    FIRMS. 
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MOVING    PICTURES: 

HOW    THEY    ARE    MADE    AND    WORKED. 


Mr.  Frederick  A.   Talbot's  book  "Moving  Pictures,'    which  is  reviewed  at  length  on  this  and    the  subsequent  page,  is    one 

of  the  most  interesting  contributions  to  Cinematograph  literature. 


TO  say  that  the  picture  theatre  has  become  an  almost 
necessary  part  ot  our  daily  life  during  the  last  few  years, 
is  to  express  the  merest  platitude.  It  is  everywhere, 
and  its  ambassadors  busy  plying  the  handle  of  their 
cameras  are  a  familiar  sight  at  all  important  functions. 
But  few  of  the  public  who  pay  their  money  to  see  the  world 
and  all  its  wonders  as  they  sit  in  comfort  in  a  velvet  cushioned 
armchair,  ever  realise  the  wealth  of  romance  that  lies  behind  the 
making  of  many  of  the  pictures  they  see. 
I  he  cinematograph  industry  has  had  a 
comparatively  short  life,  and  its  progress 
has  been  so  rapid  that  it  has  practically 
been  making  history  all  the  time. 

Even  to-day  little  more  than  the  first 
chapter  is  complete.  Improvements  have 
succeeded  improvements  with  such  rapidity 
that  there  has  hardly  been  time  to  keep 
pace  with  the  progress  made,  let  alore 
record  it  in  more  than  ephemeral  form. 

Genesis  of  the  Moving  Picture. 

The  appearance  of  Mr.  Frederick  A. 
Talbot's  "  Moving  Pictures  :  How  they  are 
Made  and  Worked  "  (William  Heinemann, 
6s.).  is  therefore  very  welcome.  This  hand- 
some volume  in  the  course  of  some  jjo  odd 
pages  tells  in  most  comprehensive  and 
entertaining  manner  the  history  of  the 
moving  picture  from  its  earliest  days,  right 
down  to  the  present  time.  Mr.  Talbot  does 
not  pretend  that  his  book  is  a  practical 
manual.  It  would  defeat  its  own  object  if 
it  were,  but  although  devoid  of  intricate 
technicalities,  it  makes  fascinating  reading 
even  for  the  practical  man,  and  the  various 
mechanical  aspects  of  cinematography  are 
treated  so  clearly  that  the  book  should 
appeal  to  many  already  engaged  in  the 
business  whose  knowledge  of  it  is  by  no 
means  as  complete  as  it  should  be. 

Mr.  Talbot  devotes  no  little  space  to  a 
studv  of  the  question  :  what  is  animated 
photography  ?  and  as  we  read  his  always 
interesting  pages  we  are  reminded  ol  the 
toy  in  our  nursery  days  "  The  Wheel  ol 
Life,"  which  when  spun  round,  and  one 
looked  through  the  peephole,  reproduced  a 
small  army  of  moving  figures.  This  un- 
doubtedly was  the  forerunner  of  what  we 
now  know  as  "  The  Moving  Picture,"  and 
little  did  its  unknown  inventor  dream  that 
the  principle  that  governed  his  simple 
toy,  would  one  day,  in  another  form,  cause 
such  a  stir  in  the  entertainment  world,  as 
the  cinematograph  has  done, 

First   Moving   Picture  Machine. 

Thomas  Aha  Eddison  was  the  man  to 
publicly  exhibit  the  Hist  moving  picture 
machine  at  the  World's  Fair,  I  liicago,  in 
I  but  it  was  an  Englishman,  Mr.  K.  W. 
Paul,  who  first  discovered  how  to  throw  the 
moving  pictures  on  to  a  screen,  and  he  may 
justly  be  called  the  father  of  the  immense 
industry  since  built  up,  though  even  now  in 
its  infancy,  as  those  declare  who  ought  to 
know.  This  invention  lifted  animated  Tin 
photography  from  the  realm  of  experiment  R. 
into  that  of  commercial  practicability. 


THE 


[. 

A   Thrilling   Moment. 

How  success  ultimately  crowned   Mr.  Pauls  efforts  to  invent  the 
necessary  projector,  is  well  told  by  Mr.  Talbot  : 

■'  About  three  o'clock  one  morning  in  the  earl  v  months  of  1895.  the 
quietness  of  Hatton  Garden  was  disturbed  by  loud  and  prolonged 
shouts.  The  police  rushed  hurriedly  to  the  building  from  whence 
the  shouts  proceeded,  and  found  Mr.  Paul 
and  his  colleagues  in  their  workshop,  giving 
vent  to  whole-hearted  exhuberance  of 
triumph.  They  had  just  succeded  in 
throwing  the  first  perfect  animated  pictures 
upon  a  screen.  To  compensate  the  police 
tor  their  fruitless  investigation,  the  film, 
which  was  40  feet  in  length,  and  produced 
a  picture  7  feet  square,  was  run  through  the 
lantern  for  their  special  edification.  They 
regarded  the  strange  spectacle  as  ample 
compensation  and  had  the  satisfaction  ol 
being  the  firct  members  of  the  public  to  see 
mining  pictures  thrown  upon  the  screen." 

First   Picture   Palace. 

The  new  invention  was  shown  at  Olympia 
under  the  management  of  the  late  Sir 
Augustus  Harris,  which  thus  became  the 
first  picture  palace  in  the  world.  Pater  it 
was  introduced  as  a  nine  day's  wondei  I  !  ) 
into  the  programme  at  the  London  Alhambra, 
where  an  astonished  audience  was  able  to 
witness  the  Derbv  of  iScjG,  the  night  after  it 
was  run.  Particular  interest  attaches  to 
this — the  first  topical  film— and  we  are 
enabled  to  reproduce  it  in  these  pages  by 
courtesy  of  the  publisher  of  Mr.  Talbot's 
book. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  lapse  ol 
time  has  not  effected  any  essential  change  in 
the  construction  of  the  apparatus.  The 
camera  and  projector  as  used  to-day  are 
.  fundamentally  the  same  as  those  l'aui  first 
employed.  The  film  too,  has  undergone 
but  little  change.  The  width  remains  the 
same  ;  the  dimensions  of  the  picture  are 
identical:  and  the  perforation  guage  has 
never  been  revised  with  reference  to  the 
number  of  holes  per  picture. 

The  success  ol  the  twentieth  century 
picture  palace  is  dependent  to  a  very  great 
extent  upon  electricity.  Improvement  is 
probably  responsible  for  the  fact  that  taken 
on  the  whole,  as  Mr.  Talbot  declares,  the 
British  picture  theatre  is  the  best  in  the 
world  from  every  point  ol  view. 


Topical    E'ilms. 

In  one  respect  at  least,  the  British 
manufacturer  gives  a  lead  to  his  competitors. 
A  great  feature  is  made  in  most  picture 
theatres  of  the  topical  film.  In  this  field 
England  is  paramount-  Americans  have 
not  the  same  faith  in  their  drawing  powers, 
he,llce,  less  trouble  and  energy  is  expended 
upon  them. 


PICAL    FILM. 


rb)   oj   1896,  ciiumatographed  by  Mr. 
Fit ul,   and   shown   next   day   at   tin 
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The  only  Singing  Pictures 

which    give    perfect    satisfaction    are    those    shown    on 

THE  VIVAPHONE. 

They    dispel    the 

MONOTONY 

which    is    the 

BANE 

of 

THE    CONTINUOUS    PERFORMANCE. 

Install    it,    and   you   will   be   amazed   at    the    IMPROVEMENT   in    both    your 

PROGRAMME   and 

THE    BOX    OFFICE     RECEIPTS. 


Price   £5   5s.,    fitted   to   any   Projector. 

Absolutely   Correct  Synchronisation. 

Perfect   Quality   Pictures. 

ONLY    EASTMAN    STOCK    USED. 

Write   for  List  and   Full  Information    TO=DAY. 


The  Hcpworth  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ld., 

Cinematographers, 

2,    Dcnman   Street,    Piccadilly  Circus,    London,   W. 

Telegrams-  "  Heptoic,   London."  Telephone — 2451  Gerrard. 
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Topical  work  is  set  with  considerable  danger  at  times.  Thus  : 
••  The  Messina  Earthquake  was  a  striking  case  in  point.  The  first 
authoritative  news  precipitated  a  small  army  of  operators  to  the 
spot.  Scarcely  had  the  earth  ceased  its  mighty  devastating  quivers 
when  the  cinematographer  was  among  the  tottering  ruins  securing 
records  of  the  disaster.  Now  and  again  there  was  a  rush  for  a 
point  of  safety  to  escape  a  collapsing  wall.  Sometimes  the  flight 
was  so  hurried  that  the  operator  had  to  abandon  his  camera  and 
saw  it  buried  beneath  thousands  of  tons  of  debris.  Occasionally 
the  operator  himself  was  too  slow,  and  was  himself  overwhelmed 
while  pursuing  his  dangerous  work." 

Immense  Productions. 

Even  those  of  us  in  close  touch  with  the  trade  hardly  realise  the 
immensity  of  some  of  the  productions,  so  much  are  they  matters  of 
every-day  occurrence.  The  first  really  big  cinema  film  was 
"The  Passion  Play,"  produced  in  New  York  in  1897.  Several 
weeks  were  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  this  film,  and  no  less 
than  ^3,200  was  spent  upon  it.  It  runs  to  three  reels,  or  about 
3,000  feet,  and  some  48,000  separate  pictures.  To-day  the  business 
has  attained  such  a  pitch  ot  perfection  that  in  the  recent  "  Siege  of 
Calais  "  photo-play,  2,500  men  and  horses  took  part,  and  the  Selig 
Polyscope  Co.'s  three  reel  masterpiece,  "  Christopher  Columbus," 
(to  be  released  on  April  7th),  took  three  years  to  produce,  and  has 
had  over  /6,ooo  spent  upon  it. 

The  Demand  for  Realism. 

In  the  United  States  demand  for  realistic  films  has  developed 
into  almost  a  mania. 

"The  American  Biograph  Co.  had  arranged  to  produce  a  film 
version  of  the  famous  Indian  novel  "  Kamona,"  in  which  the  great 
scene  is  the  devastation  of  the  white  settlement  by  Indians.  In 
order  that  the  sacking  and  destruction  of  homes  might  be  correct, 
to  a  detail,  a  small  village  was  purchased  and  fired.  In  another 
instance  the  same  Company  wished  to  produce  a  fire  scene.  They 
built  a  house  of  the  style  they  desired,  then  set  it  on  fire  and  burnt 
it  to  the  ground.     But  the  Selig  Company  eclipsed  this  performance 


One  day  a  fire  broke  out  in  a  big  department  store  in  Los  Angeles. 
It  was  a  unique  opportunity  to  obtain  a  powerful  play,  so  the 
producers  after  securing  over  the  telephone  the  consent  of  the  fire 
brigade  authorities,  hurried  principals  and  operators  to  the  con- 
flagration. The  players  ran  great  risks,  but  the  film  producer  was 
satisfied." 

The  Picture  Player. 

The  film-play  offers  immense  scope  to  the  actor  and  actress,  and 
many  manufacturers  maintain  their  own  stock  companies.  But  the 
selection  of  players  is  by  no  means  easy. 

"  The  cinematographic  stage  has  its  own  particular  requirements. 
The  pre-eminent  one  is  that  the  actor  must  not  only  act,  but  look 
the  part.  A  young  man  cannot  make  up  to  take  an  old  man's  part — 
he  must  be  an  old  man.  A  woman  of  middle  age  may  on  the 
legitimate  stage  excel  in  a  young  woman's  role,  but  she  may  not 
take  it  on  the  camera  stage.  Make-up  has  been  reduced  to  a 
minimum." 

III. 

The  Future  of  the  Cinema  Theatre. 

In  this  country  the  growth  of  the  cinematograph  theatre  has 
been  phenomenal  during  the  last  few  years,  and  to-day  there  is 
scarcely  a  town  of  any  size  or  importance  which  does  not  boast  at 
least  one  picture  theatre  or  hall      What  of  the  future? 

Mr.  Talbot  is  in  entire  agreement  with  those  in  close  touch  with 
the  business  that  the  cinematograph  is  still  in  its  infancy.  Not 
only  will  it  maintain  its  hold  as  a  means  of  popular  entertainment. 
It  will  eventually  displace  all  other  methods  in  the  schoolroom  for 
teaching  geography,  among  many  other  subjects.  And  once  an 
energetic  Board  of  Education  realises  the  possibilities  of  cinemato- 
graphy as  a  supplement  to  the  information  conveyed  by  textbooks 
and  manuals,  the  film  manufacturers  will  hasten  to  fill  the  demand 
thus  created. 

Mr.  Talbot  is  entitled  to  our  thanks  for  producing  a  most 
readable  book,  which  has  been  turned  out  in  irreproachable  style 
by  Messrs.  Heinemann,  and  illustrated  with  a  lavishness  which 
adds  considerably  to  its  value  and  entertainment. — L.W. 


The  Oliver  Typewriter- 
arrests  attention. 


"  lPCOVefc  b\>  fl>iCtUie$"  is  a  graphic  and  interesting  book- 
let. It  makes  its  points  by  the  pictures — reading  matter 
being  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  most  casual  glance  at 
it  shows  that  the 

OLIVER  Typewriter 

differs  widely  from  other  typewriters,  especially  in  the 
matter  of  its  typebars.  It  is  mainly  on  account  of  this 
difference  that  the  Oliver  has  earned  the  reputation  of 
being  the  most  powerful  manifolder  and  the  most  durable 
of  writing  machines.  For  wiiting  stensils  for  the  Duplicator 
it  is  admittedly  unequalled.  These  are  definite  claims 
which  we  ask  you  to  note  against  the  time  that  you  buy 
a  typewriter.  Why  not  write  for  the  booklet?  Its  reference 
No.  is  834. 

(Over  400,000  sold). 


OLIVER    TYPEWRITER    Co.,    Ltd., 
75,    Queen    Victoria    Street,    London,   E.C. 

CONTRACTORS    TO    H.M.    GOVERNMENT. 
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"  What  e'er  men  do.  or  say,  or  think,  or  dream, 
Our  motley  paper  seizes  for  its  theme."  — Steele. 


AX   old  jnan   was   recently   to   he  seen   leading   a 
very   tired    but   healthy-looking   donkey   along 
Piccadilly     Circus.       On    its    back    were    two 
boards    about    three   feet  square,  bearing  this 
conspicuous  sign,  "  I   am   the  only  one  who  is  not  going 

to  the —       —Theatre  this  Xmas  to   see  the  great 

Pantomime.     Of  course,  I'm  an  ass!" 

A  teacher  was  describing  the  Passage  of  the  Red  Sea. 
The  children  followed  his  words  intently  ;  and  his  perora- 
tion was  accompanied  by  a  piping  voice  exclaiming  : 

"  Yes,  teacher,  I  know  that's  right  !" 

"  Why  ?"  asked  the  somewhat  startled  teacher. 

"  Because  I  saw  it  !  " 

The  child  subsequently  explained  that  she  had  been 
to  a  picture  theatre  the  previous  evening,  and  had  seen 
the  Israelites  crossing  the  Red  Sea. 

Our  American  correspondent  writes  us  that  an  in- 
teresting story  is  going  round,  apropos  of  the  recent 
blizzards.  It  appears  that  a  showman  in  North  Dakota 
set  to  work  and  built  a  palace  of  blocks  of  frozen  snow, 
and  succeeded  in  giving  successful  displays  upon  a 
screen  of  ice  brought  in  from  a  neighbouring  lake. — 
M'yts  ! 


Brighton  Town  Council  has  banned  Sunday  picture 
shows. 

St" 

Banned  evidently  means  Municipal  orchestial  concerts 
on  Sunday  at  London  by-the-Sea.  A  band  of  another 
kind! 


What   the 
or  something  to 


The)   evidently  swear  by  the  old  saying: 
eye  does'nt   see,  gathers  no  moss  "- 
that  effect. 

It  was  at  a  Sunday  afternoon  lecture,  between  pictures, 
and  the  speaker  was  about  to  propose  a  vote  of  thanks 

"  Er — er — what  shall  I — er — say  ?"  he  began. 

A  tiny  voice  piped  out:  "  Sit  down  and  say  Amen  !  " 

He  did  as  he  was  bid  without  delay. 

"«* 

A  splendid  one-Knight  show — "  Henry  VIII."     Tree- 
mendous.     What  a  pity  it  cannot  be  revived. 


"  'Christopher  Columbus,'  what  a  him  !  " 
Who   made   the   remark,   and    when  ?      On   and   after 
April  7th  we  shall  hear  that  pretty  frequently.     Ask  the 
Selig  people.     It  cost  them  £6,000  to  discover  America, 
and  three  years  to  record  the  fact. 


"  Twinkle,  twinkle, 
tion  to  the  moving 
Tclegvam. 


little  star,"  has  a  special  applica- 
picture     actorine."  —  Youngstoirn 


The  Durbar  pictures  on  the  rlickergraphs  are  giving 
us  new  stories.  At  one  show,  a  view  of  a  Bombay 
street  exhibited  some  curious  looking  carts  driven  by 
well-fed  natives  in  high  turbans.  "Which  one's  the 
Durbar  ?  "  asked  a  boy  ;  and  his  fond  parent  replied, 
"  Don't  bother,  but  look  at  the  pictures.  The  Durbar's 
a  place  of  course." — London  Opinion. 


Sweetheart  and  Wife. — Pearl  Fishing  ! 


Such  things  have  happened  before. 


As  a  matter  of  fact  these  two  lines  are  the  titles  ot 
films  recently  shown  at  a  provincial  hall.  They  occupied 
contiguous  positions  on  the  day-bill  shown  outside,  and 
caused  no  little  speculation  among  the  audience.  Some 
one  says  the  bachelors  were  disappointed. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  a  certain  astute  customer  of  ours 
attended  a  sale  of  obsolete  aeroplanes  without  motors.  He 
was  fortunate  enough  to  have  one  of  them  "  knocked  down  ' 
to  him  at  an  exceedingly  low  figure.  He  thereupon  immedi- 
atelybooked  from  us  the  film  entitled  "Aerial  Anarchists." 
A  few  days  before  its  exhibition  he  sent  three  men 
round  the  town  in  aviator's  costume,  one  seated  in  the 
machine,  which  he  had  rigged  up  with  a  dummy  motor 
and  propellor,  and  had,  of  course,  suitable  printing 
matter  inscribed  on  the  planes  and  wings.  Needless  to 
say,  this  clever  idea  caused  a  great  sensation  in  the  town, 
and  even  beat  the  weather  and  the  Insurance  Bill  as  a 
topic  of  conversation.  Result,  of  course,  packed  houses 
for  a  week. — Our  News. 

THE     WAG. 
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NEW 
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f    REX    FILMS  are  unsurpassed  for  plot,  acting,  and  scenic  beauty. 


% 


Feb. 

17th. 

SCENES    ROUND    DENVER. 

Travel. 

220-ft 

Feb. 

24th. 

A   BREACH   OF   FAITH. 

Drama. 

1070-ft 

Mar. 

2nd. 

ON   THE   BRINK. 

Drama. 

900-ft 

Mar. 

2nd. 

PICTURESQUE  COLORADO. 

Travel. 

380-ft 

Mar. 

9th. 

THE   RETURN. 

Drama. 

1045-ft 

Mar. 

16th. 

THE   TALE   OF   A   CAT. 

Comedy. 

995-ft 

ALL    REX    FILMS   are   printed   on    Eastman    Stock. 


Wires  : 
k^  "  Rexmopic,  London. 


SEND    FOR 
SPECIAL    DESCRIPTIONS. 


'Phone ; 
1262  GERRARD. 


j6 


American  $  Continental  film  Co. 

FILM     d'ART. 

Feb.  21st.    THE  QUEEN'S  JEWEL  Drama.     1070=ft. 

Mar.  9th.    THE  RED  INN.  Drama.     I445=ft. 


MONO. 

Feb.  28th.     BOB'S  NIGHTMARE.  Comic.    550=ft. 

Mar.  2nd.    THE  SANDWICHMAN'S  WIFE.    Comic.    450=ft. 


PHAROS. 

Mar.  6th.   LOVE  LAUGHS  AT  LOCKSMITHS.   Comic.  51(Nft. 


ALL  A.  &  C.  FILMS  are  printed  on  Eastman  Stock. 

5a,  Hew  Compton  Street  West, 

CDarina  Cross  Road,  Condon.  W.C. 
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(From  our  own   Correspondent.) 


NEW    YORK,   January    22nd. 

THE  Westerner  has  been  kicking  about  the  pro- 
ductions of  some  of  the  film  manufacturers   of 
the    East,   and     claims    that    they    have    been 
passing    out     films     under     the     heading     of 
Western  Drama,  that  are  anything  but  Ai. 

The  New  York  Motion  Picture  Co.,  say  they  intend 
giving  us  the  real  thing  in  Western  Drama,  and  inciden- 
tally will  produce  some  good,  stirring,  real  thing-stuff,  as 
they  have  secured  the  use  of  the  Miller  Bros.,  ioi 
Ranch  Wild  West  Show. 

You  will  be  able  to  connect  the  idea  better,  when  I 
tell  you  that  the  ioi  Ranch,  is  a  company  of  genuine 
cow  punchers  and  riders  of  all  nationalities,  operating 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Bros.  Miller,  from  their 
headquarters  Ranch  at  Bliss,  Oklahoma.  This  means 
that  in  the  next  films  of  the  N.Y.M.P.  Co.,  we  shall  get 
the  real  goods  as  far  as  riding  and  costume  are  con- 
cerned, and  probably  some  sensational  special  films  as 
well. 

I  remember  the  visit  of  the  ioi  Ranch  to  the  City  of 
Mexico,  and  the  annoyance  of  the  greasers  when  they 
issued  a  challenge  to  a  lariat  competition,  and  a  little 
gentle  playing  with  the  fighting  bulls  in  the  Mexico  City 
Bull-ring. 

The  Mexicans  like  to  kill  their  beef  a  l'Espanol,  with 
a  matador,  toreadors,  etc.  The  Gringos  offered  to  throw 
a  bull  -with  their  bare  hands  !  Popular  feeling  was  out- 
raged, and  the  offer  being  taken  up  at  once,  all  Mexico 
trotted  off  to  the  Bull-ring  to  see  the  stranger  killed, 
and,  with  typically  Mexican  ideas  of  sport  they  were  so 
angry  that  he  was  not,  that  they  drove  the  Americans 
out  of  the  arena  with  a  fusillade  of  bottles,  and  closed 
the  proceedings  with  a  riot. 


Wow !  Real  live  Westerners  from  a  sensational 
show;  real  live  Indians,  bisons,  the  old  Concord  coach, 
and  the  Bison  Stock  Company,  all  delivering  goods  at 
Bear  Valley,  California.  Well,  Los  Angeles  is  a  bright 
little  burg,  but  this  influx  of  the  wild  and  woolly,  will 
sure  make  them  sit  up  and  take  nourishment. 


The  first  film  from  the  Bison  Company,  Miller  Bros. 
combination,  is  entitled  :  "  War  on  the  Plains."  It  ought 
to  be  worth  watching. 

From  a  South  Western  reservation  comes  the  story, 
that  the  Pima  Indians,  who  have  been  taking  part  in 
many  cinematograph  productions,  have  refused  to  go  on 
unless  they  are  allowed  to  appear  in  films,  in  which  the 
red  man  does  not  always  have  to  be  killed  by  the  hero. 
They  claim  that  it  is  falsification  of  their  racial  history 
and  a  distinct  insult,  when  the  tribal  collection  of  pale- 
face scalps  comes  to  be  considered. 

The  semi-educational  film  is  getting  a  fair  amount  of 
boosting  just  now.  One  of  the  latest  is  Edison's  film,  of 
"  Life  in  the  Army,"  showing  the  examination  of  a 
recruit,  physical  drill,  sports,  target  practice,  etc.,  and 
we  are  evolving  a  special  series  of  "Industry  Films" 
that  come  in  useful  for  booming  different  trade  centres. 

-»» 

Great  Britain  has  been  having  a  monopoly  of  the  big 
stuff,  the  Coronation  and  the  Durbar;  but  don't  forget, 
that  the  eveni  of  the  World's  History  will  be  the 
opening  of  the  Panama  Canal ! 

New  York  has  now  over  a  dozen  picture  palaces 
where  the  film  wordings  are  printed  in  Yiddish,  and  it  is 
being  whispered  round  the  Trade  that  one  well-known 
firm  tried  to  make  a  corner  in  a  special  production  for 
Chinatown,  of  a  special,  classic  Chinese  drama.  The 
bright  lad  sent  over  to  make  enquiries,  discovered  that 
a  Chinese  play  took  seven  days  to  act,  and  that  the 
larger  part  of  it  would  be  unsuitable,  as  far  as  passing 
the  license  board  went.     Nix  on  the  Orient— this  time. 

Hkt 

The  four  hundred  are  beginning  to  find  a  use  for  the 
flickergraph.  A  noted  hunter  (who  shall  be  nameless) 
recentfy  staged  a  big  production,  showing  his  prowess 
among  the  big  game  in  the  Adirondacks.  The  butcher's 
bill  for  the  meat  he  slaughtered 
came  to  over  $5,000  ;  but  he  is 
quite  happy,  for  with  the  films 
he  can  show  his  friends  that  he  is 
not  a  liar— at  least,  not  an 
ordinary  one. 
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A   Record  Year. — Good  Business.— -A   Big   Opportunity. —  Value  of   Historical   Pictures. — An    Essential   Fact. — A    Futile 
Argun/cut. — /;/  Other  Lauds. — A  Case  for  Fighting. — An  Outrageous  Demand. — Rapid  Growth. — A  Question  of  Ventilation. 

— General  Powers  Bill. — What  is  Non-Flam  Film  ? 


THE  year  ign  was  one  of  the  most  momentous 
in  the  memory  of  the  present  generation, 
marked  as  it  was  by  a  number  of  events  which 
stirred  the  imagination  and  roused  the  loyalty 
of  countless  millions.  The  Coronation  and  all  its 
attendant  pageantry,  and  the  many  Royal  functions 
which  preceded  and  followed  it,  afforded  an  opportunity 
the  like  of  which  the  Cinema  trade  will  not  again  have 
for  years.  The  year  was  also  noteworthy  for  many 
other  happenings  of  an  unusual  and  dramatic  character, 
such  as  the  Sydney  Street  Siege  and  the  Railway  Strike, 
and  in  the  early  days  of  December  the  Dehli  Durbar 
drew  the  camera  men  in  crowds  to  India.  Such 
happenings  provided  some  remarkably  fine  films,  and 
manufacturers  are  entitled  to  full  credit  for  having  given 
the  entertainment  business  a  most  welcome  fillip. 


A  The  Cinema  theatres  throughout  the  country 

Record  were  thus  able  to  offer  their  patrons  such  a 
Year.  host  of  attractions  that  record  business  was 
done,  and  "  House  Full  "  was  the  usual  cry. 
Even  the  abnormally  hot  summer  did  not  have  any 
very  serious  effect  upon  the  box-office  receipts,  and 
congratulations  all  round  have  been  the  order  of  the  day. 
One  very  noticeable  feature  of  the  year  has  been  the 
advance  made  by  the  British  picture,  which  now 
compares  favourably  with  its  rivals.  But  there  is  still 
room  for  improvement.  The  public  is  beginning  to  tire 
of  a  surfeit  of  cowboy  stories,  no  matter  how  well  they 
are  done. 


A  Big  This     is      the     British     manufacturer's 

Opportunity.  opportunity.  There  are  vast  store- 
houses of  unexploited  literature,  which 
can  be  turned  to  account.  Dickens  is  not  the  only 
author  whose  stories  make  good  films.  Historical 
pictures  always  mean  full  houses.  Scott's  "  Kenil- 
worth  "  is  rich  in  dramatic  incident,  and  a  wealth  of 
picturesque  detail.  Harrison  Ainsworth's  "  Old  St. 
Paul's"  could  be  made  to  yield  a  magnificent  picture 
of  London  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  the  stirring 
effects  which  could  be  introduced  to  illustrate  the  Fire 
of  London,  would  tax  the  seating  capacity  of  every 
picture  palace,  big  and  small.  There  are  many 
other  novels  which  lend  themselves  equally  well  to  the 
requirements  of  the  film  manufacturer,  if  he  will  only 
look  for  them, 


An  This  is  the  line   which  is  going   to  pay,  for 

Essential  pictures  of  historic  interest,  when  carefully 
Fact.  shown,  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  wealth  of 
detail  such  as  characterises  the  film  of  to- 
day, has  a  distinct  educative  value.  Parents  and  school 
teachers  are  among  the  first  to  recognise  this,  and 
children's  afternoon  performances  will  become  more  and 
more  a  feature  of  the  Cinema  theatre  of  the  future.  In 
this  instance  the  race  is  to  the  swift,  and  the  firms 
which  first  grasp  this  essential  fact,  and  act  upon  it,  will 
be  the  ones  to  benefit  to  the  greatest  extent. 


A  Futile 
Argument. 


An  attempt  to  limit  the  number  of  picture 
theatres  in  this  country  recently  made  in 
one  or  two  directions  has  found  little  favour 
at  the  hands  of  licensing  authorities.  In  certain  towns 
in  the  North  of  England  a  determined  set  is  being  made 
against  any  effort  to  increase  their  number,  and  in  Bury 
we  note  that  a  number  of  entenainment  providers  ranged 
themselves  on  the  side  of  the  protesters.  This  is  most 
unwise,  for  the  man-in-the-street  is  a  fairly  shrewd 
person,  and  inclined  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  such 
opposition  from  competitive  shows  is  not  altogether 
disinterested.  In  this  case  the  local  authority  granted 
the  licence  despite  the  protest  of  the  theatre  proprietors, 
and  certain  Nonconformist  bodies,  whose  arguments 
against  the  granting  of  the  license  were  so  weak  that 
they  had  to  fall  back  upon  the  old  chestnut  that  a  multi- 
plicity of  halls  drew  the  people  away  from  the  Churches 
and  Chapels  on  Sunday.  Could  any  argument  be  more 
futile  ? 


In  other  This  attempt  to  put  an  absurd  limit  upon 
Lands.  the  number  of  picture  palaces  is  foredoomed 
to  failure,  if  only  on  account  of  the  tactics 
adopted  by  certain  of  those  whose  interest  it  is  to  do 
so.  It  is  however  worthy  of  note,  according  to  a  private 
letter  recently  received  from  a  resident  in  the  Malay 
Archipelago,  that  the  picture  palaces  in  that  district  are 
causing  the  coolie  labourer  to  become  dissatisfied  with 
his  lot.  He  has  become  infatuated  with  the  craze,  and 
wants  to  go  to  these  places  of  entertainment  every 
evening,  but  his  wages  will  not  permit  of  this  and  other 
indulgences  as  well,  so  that  there  has  been  in  conse- 
quence an  all-round  demand  for  an  increase  of  wages  in 
order  that  this  difficulty  may  be  overcome, 
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A  Case  Apparently  the  cinema  theatre  is  not  to 

For  Fighting.  be  allowed  to  enjoy  its  well-earned 
popularity  without  a  certain  amount  of 
petty  tyranny  on  the  part  of  interested,  but  ill-advised 
competitors.  In  the  North  of  England,  as  we  have 
already  said,  the  picturedrome  has  come  into  its  own,  and 
threatens  to  run  the  variety  houses  a  very  close  race. 
Retaliatory  measures  are  being  resorted  to  which  are 
anything  but  creditable  to  those  concerned.  In  New- 
castle the  Town  Improvement  Committee,  acting  on 
what  appears  to  be  an  inspired  movement,  have  notified 
the  proprietors  of  picture  halls,  where  variety  turns  are 
introduced,  that  they  will  require  the  erection  of  lire- 
proof  curtains  and  additional  exits.  Should  this  decision 
eventually  '  be  upheld,  it  would  undoubtedly  have  the 
effect  of  closing  many  of  the  smaller  halls,  whilst  it 
would  at  the  same  time  have  the  opposite  effect  intended 
of  making  those  fulfilling  the  requirements  of  the  local 
authority,  much  more  serious  rivals  to  variety  theatres. 
Such  one-sided  legislation  will  never  be  tolerated,  and 
our  advice  to  the  proprietors  couce  ned  is  to  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder  and  resist  so  outrageous  and  absurd 
a  demand.  A  test  case  would  very  soon  settle  the  matter 
in  their  favour. 


A  Rapid 
Growth. 


The  advent  of  the  cinematograph  has  effected  as  great 
a  revolution  in  the  form  of  public  entertain- 
ment during  the  past  decade  as  the  motor  has 
in  that  of  locomotion.  Those  pioneers  in 
experiment  and  research — some  are  still  with 
us — who  in  the  eighties  obtained  results  which  fore- 
shadowed great  possibilities  in  the  moving  picture, 
probably  in  their  wildest  dreams  never  imagined  that 
within  a  few  years  the  whole  civilised  world,  his  wife, 
and  children,  would  be  flocking  to  witness — not  once  in 
a  way,  but  frequently  and  regularly,  exhibitions  of  this 
description.  So  rapidly  are  these  picture  palaces  spring- 
ing up  all  over  the  country,  says  "  The  Daily  Telegraph," 
that  there  will  soon  be  as  many  of  them  as  there  are  now 
churches  and  chapels.  According  to  a  gentleman  con- 
nected with  the  business,  a  town  with  a  population  of 
8,000  affords  a  profitable  opening  for  a  cinematograph 
theatre,  and  in  large  towns  one  for  every  10,000  inhabi- 
tants is  regarded  as  a  fitting  proportion.  There  are  not 
far  short  of  5,000  of  these  places  of  amusement  in  this 
country  at  the  present  time,  and  of  this  number  about 
500  are  in  London  alone.  Brighton  and  Hove,  with  a 
population  of  about  130,000,  have  something  like  sixteen 
of  these  resorts. 


General  The  New  London  County  Council  Powers 
Powers  Act,  .1912,  affecting  the  warehousing  and 
Bill.  storage  of  cinematograph  film,  the  text  of 
which  is  now  available,  proposes  to  establish 
that  after  January  the  1st,  191 3,  all  premises  used  for 
this  purpose  shall  .be  licensed  annually,  shall  be  subject 
to  inspection,  and  that  samples  of  the  inflammable  matters 
contained  therein  may  be  taken,  on  payment  by  the 
inspecting  officer,  and  analysed  for  their  explosive  and 
inflammable   attributes   by  a  duly  qualified  chemist.     A 


film  store  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act  is  declared  to 
be  ';any  premises  in  the  County  (not  being  premises 
licensed  under  the  Cinematograph  Act,  1909)  in  or  upon 
which  cinematograph  films  are  stored,  repaired,  cleaned, 
offered  for  sale  or  hire,  or  otherwise  dealt  with  for  the 
purposes  of  gain."  The  license  is  to  cost  ^,1  annually, 
and  anybody  contravening  the  Act  will  be  liable  to  a 
penalty  not  exceeding  £  20. 


The  <  )ur  contemporary  "  The  Kinematograph  " 

Non=flam  publishes  a  correspondence  between  the 
Controversy,  editor  and  the  Clerk  of  the  London 
County  Council  on  the  subject  of  the 
Non-flam  Film.  The  gist  of  the  matter  is  contained 
in  the  last  paragraph  of  Mr.  Laurence  Gomme's 
letter,  which  says  —  "I  must  however  point  out 
that  although  the  Council  have  so  far  regarded  as 
non-inflammable  within  the  meaning  of  the  Cinemato- 
graph Act,  1909,  any  films  which  were  not  found  to 
support  flame  readily,  it  may,  in  view  of  the  recent 
decision  of  the  Folkestone  magistrates,  adopt  in  future  a 
policy  in  strict  accordance  with  that  decision."  In  view 
of  the  large  use  of  non-flam  films,  the  threatened 
adoption  by  the  L.C.C.  of  the  tactics  of  a  provincial 
bench  is  a  warning  that  cannot  be  disregarded  and  the 
need  is  clearly  shown  for  a  strong  and  impartial  organis- 
ation run  on  business  lines  with  the  object  of  protecting 
the  interests  of  the  Trade,  whenever  threatened  by 
predatory  legislation. 

A  Question         They  are  paying  a  lot  of  attention  just 
of  now     to    the    question    of    ventilation    in 

Ventilation.  cinema  theatres  in  America.  According 
to  a  Chicago  contemporary,  the  City 
Bacteriologist,  Mr.  Frederick  M.  Meader,  of  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  is  preparing  some  glass  slides,  culture  media  and 
magnifying  glasses,  to  be  placed  in  several  of  the  local 
theatres  and  moving  picture  houses,  the  slides  having 
been  so  treated  as  to  receive  the  impression  of  the 
atmosphere.  When  developed  in  the  proper  media  these 
slides  will  show  the  number  of  bacteriological  colonies 
in  a  cubic  centimeter  of  the  air  breathed  by  the  theatre 
goers.  Whether  they  are  many  or  few,  the  slides  will 
tell  the  story,  and  both  Dr.  Meader  and  the  Commissioner 
of  Public  safety  are  anxious  that  the  facts  should  be 
made  public  upon  the  completion  of  the  investigation. 


Messrs.  Harris  &  Gillow,  the  cinematograph  property 
experts    have  succeeded    in  reducing  the  assessment  for 
the  Grand   Cinemaj   Ltd.,   on  Terry's  Theatre,  Strand. 
No  doubt  there  are 
many     people     too 
highly  assessed,  and 
as  this  point  is  often 
overlooked,  it  is  well 
worth  while  looking 
into  the  matter.  \-S     t\^^V    ^A^-^^A 
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MEN    OF    THE    MOMENT 

IN    THE    CINEMATOGRAPH     WORLD. 

No.  1.— Mr.  Horace  Sedger,  of  Electric  Palaces,  Ltd. 


A  n  interview  with  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Cinema  Theatres,  a  recital  of  whose  career  as  a  producer  of  n  arid  famous  Comic-Operas, 

makes  interesting  reading. 


SUCCESS  spelt  with  a  capital  S  sums  up  Mr. 
Horace  Sedger's  career  as  a  provider  of  popular 
entertainments  for  the  people. 

Few  men  have  had  as  wide  or  as  varied  experi- 
ence as  he,  for  he  can  look  hack  over  30  years  unbroken 
record  as  a  London  lessee  and  manager.  Furthermore, 
he  is  one  of  the  very  few  who  has  made  history  during 
this  period  of  transition   in   the  annals  of  the  Stage. 

But  to  begin  at  the  beginning.  A  man  who  has 
spent  his  life  in  the  service  of  the  Stage  has  in  the 
natural  course  of  things  seen  and  experienced  many 
changes,  more  particularly  as  that  connection  lias  ranged 
over  such  a  whirl  of  theatrical  change  as  has  marked  the 
last  three  decades. 

First  Appearance  on  the  Stage. 

Mr.  Sedger  first  took  up  management  as  far  back  as 
.  when  he  became  lessee  of  the  old  Novelty  Theatre 
(now  known  as  the  Kings  wav).  Many  of  those  who 
know  him  as  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  cinematograph 
industry,  are  unaware  of  the  fact  that  in  his  early  days 
Mr.  Sedger's  versatility  found  outlet  a^  an  acting  member 
oFhis  own  company.  Whilst  at  the  Novelty  he  made 
his  first  appearance  on  the  stage  in  the  favourite  farciai 
comedy,  "  Nita's  First."  and  later  he  put  on  "  Lalla 
Rook,"  an  immensely  popular  extravaganza,  in  which 
such  old-time  stars  as  Kate  Vaughan  'the  famous  dancer), 
Alma  Stanley.  YY.  H.  Denny,  and  Harry  Nicholls 
appeared. 

Mr.    Sedger's  Opportunity. 

Then  followed  a  partnership  with  Air.  Edgar  Bruce, 
and  the  Prince  of  Wales'  Theatre,  in  Coventry  Street, 
was  taken  over  in  1886.  Those  were  the  days  of  Gilbert- 
Sullivan  opera,  at  the  Savoy,  when  such  old-timers  as 
"Pianofore,"  "Patience,"  and  "The  Mikado,"  and  a 
long  string  of  other  successes  were  the  vogue,  and  the 
musical  play  came  into  its  own.  This  was  Mr.  Sedger's 
opportunity  Comic  opera  became  the  staple  dish  at  the 
Prince  of  Wales',  ond  one  recalls,  the  success  achieved  by 
"  La  Rernaise,"  in  which  Florence  St.  John  and  Marie 
Tempest  made  their  appearance.1 

"Dorothy." 

Then  came  the  turning  point  in  Mr.  Sedger's  career. 
Everyone  remembers  "Dorothy."  Half  London  went 
crazy  over  it.  Rabies  were  named  after  it.  Fortunes 
were  made  out  of  it ;  but  not  when  it  was  first  produced, 
ft  was  a  quite  ordinary  musical  play,  with  a  sprinkling 
of  catchy  numbers,  some  pretty  choruses,  and  a  good 
"  book."  Nothing  more.  And  it  did  not  catch  on  as 
Mr.  George  Edwardes,  its  producer,  had  anticipated. 

Bui  Mr.  Sedger  saw  opportunities  of  making  the  piece 
go,  and  negotiations  resulted  in  ;ts  transfer  to  The  Prince 


of  Wales',  on  sharing  terms,  much  to  Mr.  Edwardes' 
relief,  who  was  glad  to  be  quit  of  it.  "  Dorothy  "  was 
overhauled,  a  few  alterations  were  made  in  the  "  book  " 
and  a  new  number  was  dropped  in. 

Foundation  of  a  Fortune. 

That  new  number  made  the  opera,  and  incidentally 
was  th  foundation  of  Mr.  Sedger's  fortune.  Who  has 
not  he  ird  of  "Queen  of  my  Heart,"  the  song  which 
established  the  reputation  of  Hadyn  Coffin  as  premier 
stage  baritone?  Barrel  organs  and  bands  played  it; 
devoted  lovers  bawled  it  to  their  lady-loves  ;  parodies  of 
it  multiplied  so  rapidly  that  one  lost  count  of  their 
number.  Meanwhile  crowds  struggled  to  get  into  the 
theatre  ;  the  piece  ran  for  850  nights,  and  for  a  further 
period  at  the  Lyric— a  record  in  those  days  for  a  musical 
piece — and,  with  35  per  cent,  as  his  share  of  the  net 
tak;ngs,  Mr.  Horace  Sedger  made  a  small  fortune. 

When  the  run  of  "Dorothy"  terminated,  a  contract 
was  entered  into  with  the  late  Carl  Rosa,  and  among  the 
productions  which  followed  one  another,  with  unvarying 
success,and  for  which  Mr.  Horace  Sedger  was  responsible, 
were  "Paul  Jones,"  "La  Cigale"  (perhaps  the  most 
important  of  the  series),  "  L' Enfant  Prodigue,"  "The 
Mountebanks."  and  "  His  Excellency." 

Pictures  for  the  People. 

Such  a  record  of  successful  management,  with  all  its 
invaluable  experience,  naturally  stood  Mr.  Sedger  in  good 
stead  when  he  turned  his  attention  in  the  direction  of  the 
more  popular  form  of  entertainment — Pictures  for  the 
People.  The  pioneer  always  points  the  way,  and  what 
Mr  Sedger  does  not  know  to-day  about  picture  theatres 
is  hardly  worth  knowing. 

Seated  in  his  comfortable  sanctum,  surrounded  by 
mementoes  of  the  days  when  he  was  one  of  the  princes 
of  the  comic  opera  world,  I  recently  persuaded  Mr. 
Sedger  to  talk  of  his  theatrical  experience  generally,  and 
of  electric  theatres  in  particular.  His  recollections  were 
full  of  interest  for  the  playgoer  of  the  eighties  and 
nineties,  when  his  plays  were  the  talk  of  London, 

"Our  First  Enterprise." 

He  recalled  his  association  with  Mr.  Edward 
Laurillard,  when  they  started  the  pioneer  company,  the 
Electric  Theatres,  Ltd.  After  establishing  four  houses 
for  the  undertaking,  they,  however,  severed  their  con- 
nection with  it,  and  eventually,  in  company  started  the 
now  well  known  and  successful  enterprise,  Electric 
Palaces,  Ltd. 

"  Our  first  enterprise,"  said  Mr.  Sedger,  "  was  the 
now  famous  Marble  Arch  Picture  Theatre,  which 
immediately  caught  on.  We  opened  this  house  on 
November  gth,  190S,  and  well  do  I  remember  our  first 
night.     To-day  I  think  we  may  justly  claim  that  it  is  the 
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best  theatre  of  its  kind  in  the  country.  But  I  don't 
mind  admitting  that  we  started  it  on  the  wrong  lines 
We  tried  to  work  it  on  the  American  principle.  Our 
prices  were  too  low,  and  we  naturally  attracted  the  wrong 
class  of  people." 

"  But  experience  remedied  this.  To-day  we  can  boast 
that  our  audiences  are  the  most  fashionable  to  be  found 
at  any  picture  house  in  London,  and  we  were  the  first 
people  to  charge  2s.  6d.  for  the  best  seats.  It  was  a 
somewhat  risky  innovation,  but  circumstances  warranted 
it,  and  we  have  never  regretted  taking  the  step." 

"  Once  we  had  established  the  Marble  Arch  Palace 
others  soon  followed  in  various  parts  of  London,  and 
to-day  Electric  Palaces,  Ltd.,  owns  ten  houses  in  the 
suburbs,  on  which  over  £'130,000  has  been  spent,  and 
we  are  always  on  the  look  out  for  future  developments." 

"The  Irritating  Flicker." 

"  Do  I  think  that  the  picture  theatre  has  reached 
finality  ?  Why,  my  dear  fellow,  the  industry  is  only  in 
its  infancy.  The  history  of  the  cinema  film  is  one  of 
development  and  improvement  all  along  the  line. 
Compare  the  pictures  of  to-day  with  those  of  five  years 
ago,  tor  instance.  The  irritating  flicker  has  given  place 
to  perfect  steadiness  ;  the  noisy  whirr  has  gone  for  ever. 
But — there  is  still  room  for  improvement — heaps  of 
improvement — and  it's  coming  every  day." 

"In  what  direction  ?  Ah  !  ask  the  film  people.  First 
of  all  coloured  pictures  will  be  the  thing  of  the  future. 
They  make  for  realism  and  life.  The  people  like  them 
— we  all  like  them — and  they  help  the  business.  But 
some  of  the  black-and-white  films  are  almost — yes,  I  may 


say,  quite— as  fine;  quite  as  stirring  ;  quite  as  attractive 
— instance  the  magnificent  series  of  pictures  of  the  Delhi 
Durbar  which  are  now  delighting  crowded  houses  all 
over  the  country." 

Picture  Palaces  and  the  Drama. 

"Do  I  think  that  the  picture  theatre  will  ultimately 
hurt  the  ordinary  drama  house  ?  Well,  no.  To  be 
quite  candid,  I  think  there  is  room  for  us  all,  and  I  have 
had  a  little  experience  of  both,"  said  Mr.  Sedger,  with  a 
twinkle  in  his  eye.  "  A  good  picture  show  stimulates  the 
taste  for  dramatic  fare,  and  films  depicting  such  shows 
as  Sir  Herbert  Tree  and  his  company  in  '  Henry  VIII,' 
popularise  the  play,  and  draw  the  people  to  the  theatre 
proper,  which  is  good  for  both  of  us." 

Sunday  Shows. 

"  What  about  Sunday  shows  ?  Well,  what  about 
them  ?  If  we  don't  object  to  give  them,  and  the  public 
don't  object  to  go  to  them,  what  other  possible  objection 
can  there  be  ?  There  is  no  case  against  seven  days 
opening.  People  can  go  to  church  first,  and  see  the 
pictures  afterwards,  if  they  want  to,  and  those  who  do 
not  want  to  go  to  church  find  them  a  veritable  boon — 
don't  you  think  so  ?  " 

"  You  know  what  the  London  streets  were  like  before 
the  advent  of  the  picture  palace  on  Sunday.  The  people 
had  nowhere  to  go,  and  nothing  to  do,  and  so  they " 

"  But  there  —  you  can 
tell  that  part  of  the  story 
better  than  I." 
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Frazzi  Fireproof  Construction,  Ltd., Essex  55SSS stree' 

PHONE    9513    CENTRAL. 

Experts  in  Picture  Theatre  Building.      Specialists  in  Fireproofing  to  meet  all  requirements. 


Builders  of 
The  Grove 
Theatre 
Stratford. 

The 

Gravesend 
Cinema. 

The 

Corner 

Theatre 

Tottenham 


Now 

Building 
Muswell  Hill 
Theatre  on 
the  Frazzi 
System,  hy 
which  a 
Fireproof 
Theatre  can 
be  built 
at  one  half 
the  cost  of 
brick. 


THE     GROVE     PICTURE     THEATRE,     STRATFORD,     ESSEX. 
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The  Future  oj  the  Cinema  Industry.—  Big  v.  Small 
Theatres. — Three  New  Mammoth  Enterprises  in  the  West 
End. 

BY  this  title  I  refer  to  all  cinematograph  theatres 
now  built,  or  in  course  of  construction  ;  all 
theatres,  music  and  other  halls  suitable  for  this 
class  of  entertainment  ;  all  building  sites  and 
premises  in  suitable  positions  and  having  the  requisite 
capacity  for  carrying  on  a  theatre  with  the  necessary 
facilities  for  exits — I  refer  to  all  these  properties  in 
London,  and  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales,  Scotland 
and  Ireland. 

At 

It  is  now  nearly  three  years  ago  since  I  obtained  the  first 
property  for  Electric  Palaces,  Ltd. — their  celebrated 
Marble  Arch  Palace — and  a  few  weeks  after  I  obtained 
for  Mr.  Pvke  his  first  theatre,  viz.,  in  Edgware  Road. 
Peculiar  to  relate,  these  two  are  among  the  greatest 
successes  for  their  respective  companies. 

Why  is  this  ?  In  my  opinion  it  is — firstly,  the  position  ; 
secondly,  the  management;  and  thirdly,  the  construction 
and  arrangement  of  the  theatres  from  their  commence- 
ment. 

"«* 

It  was  the  opening  of  these  two  theatres  that  was 
really  the  commencement  of  the  London  cinematograph 
theatre,  although  for  some  time  after  that  the  market 
(i.e.  owners  of  property)  were  very  slow  in  realizing  the 
opportunities  of  making  money  out  of  any  suitable 
properties  they  had  in  good  positions. 

Properties  in  good  thoroughfares  with  small  frontages 
where  any  old  and  dilapidated  properties  in  the  rear 
could  be  obtained,  have  realized  unthought-of  prices. 
In  many  cases  old  cottages  out  of  repair,  let  weekly,  to 
bad  tenants,  have  been  pulled  down,  and  a  handsome 
theatre  has  been  erected.  The  landlord  is  in  receipt  of 
(in  many  cases)  double  the  rent  he  was  receiving  before. 
Instead  of  a  troublesome  weekly  collection,  with  the 
resultant  hand-constantly-in-pocket  for  repairs,  rates, 
taxes,  insurance,  and  empties,  he  collects  his  rent  from 
an  excellent  tenant  quarterly,  who  at  the  same  time  pays 
the  whole  of  the  outgoings.  He  also  looks  after  the 
property,  and  the  landlord  is  happily  looking  forward  to 
a  valuable  reversion  at  the  end  of  his  tenant's  lease. 

\\  hat  a  boon,  therefore,  in  over  600  cases  the  cine- 
matograph theatre  has  been  to  London  alone,  and  m 
over  4,000  instances  to  the  rest  of  the  country.  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  the  landlords  are  not  the 
only  persons  to  benefit.  The  L.C.C.,  the  parochial 
authorities,  and  the  country  at  large,  each  draw  their 
share  owing  to  the  largely  increased  tax  and  rate  receipts 
derived  from  cinema  properties,  not  to  speak  of  the 
enormous  number  of  people  which  they  are  employing. 


It  therefore  behoves  the  authorities  to  move  with  the 
greatest  caution  in  the  direction  of  making  any  new 
laws  or  stipulations  regarding  cinematograph  theatres. 
Such  authorities  as  the  various  councils  and  governing 
bodies  in  the  respective  counties,  should,  before  ham- 
pering the  business,  look  well  at  the  facts  of  previously 
empty  properties  now  bringing  in  large  amounts  to  the 
relief  of  the  rates,  especially,  as  in  most  cases,  they  do 
not  err  on  the  wrong  side  (for  themselves)  in  under- 
assessing  this  class  of  property. 

"». 

The  cinematograph  theatre  market  at  present  has  not 
settled  itself  down,  and  most  people  are  still  continuing 
to  guess  as  to  what  the  ultimate  state  of  it  will  be.  Some 
say  it  will  lie  the  survival  of  the  fittest — meaning  that 
the  largest  and  handsomest  theatres  will  outlive  the 
smaller  ones. 

It  is  a  question.  But,  in  my  opinion,  the  smaller 
theatres  will  survive  for  many  years  to  come,  subject  to 
good  management. 

A* 

Large  theatres  are  still  continuing  to  be  built.  In 
fact,  three  of  the  largest  in  London  will  shortly  be  put 
up  in  the  heart  of  the  West-End.  In  one  case,  of  which 
I  could  give  details,  if  I  so  wished,  an  expenditure  alto- 
gether of  ,£"130,000  is  involved.  In  another  case,  a  mini- 
mum amount  of  ^"60,000  has  been  agreed  to  be  spent 
under  the  contract  ;  and  in  yet  a  third,  nearly  ^100,000 
has  been  laid  out  in  acquiring  the  freeholds,  and  now  the 
building  has  to  be  erected. 

This  startling  information  is,  I  think,  enough  to  go  on 
with.  In  the  next  issue  of  The  Cinema,  I  may,  perhaps, 
be  allowed  to  print  names  and  full  details. 

imt 

I  see  that  some  of  our  contemporaries  have  got  hold 
of  one  or  two  of  these  facts,  but  as  I  have  been  the  party 
most  directly  concerned  in  carrying  out  the  negotiations, 
it  has  amused  me  very  much  to  read  their  comments. 


Meanwhile,  you  will  let  me  add  that  your  readers  may 
always  fully  and  confidently  rely  upon  all  information 
given  in  these  columns  by 


THE    HEPWORTH    STOCK    COMPANY 

On  page  17  we  have  pleasure  in  reproducing  the  portraits  of  four 
members  of  the  famous  Hepworth  Manufacturing  Company's 
Stock  Company.  Miss  Gladys  Sylvani  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
English  picture  actresses  of  the  present  day.  Before  joining  the 
Hepworth  Company  she  gained  a  wide  experience  in  drama  and 
musical  comedy,  having  played  at  the  Gairty  and  in  "  The 
Arcadians."  Miss  Chrissie  White  has  been  with  the  Company  since 
she  was  eleven  years  old,  and  young  as  she  is  has  played  leading 
parts  in  most  of  the  big  picture  plays  issued  by  this  firm.  Mr.  Hay 
Plumb  is  another  recruit  from  the  stage,  where  he  played  comedy 
parts  in  all  the  Gilbert-Sullivan  Operas.  Mr.  Harry  Royston 
has  had  a  long  English  and  Continental  experience  as  a  panto- 
mimist,  and  was  principal  comedian  for  Fred  Karno's  production 
in  this  country  and  America. 
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WHAT    IS    NON-FLAM?    A    TEST    CASE. 

A  CASE  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  trade  was  recently 
beard  at  Folkestone.  The  Victoria  Pier  Syndicate, 
Folkestone,  were  summoned  under  the  Cinematograph 
Act  for  having  given  an  exhibition  of  pictures,  using  for 
the  purpose,  alleged  intiammable  films  on  unlicensed 
premises.  The  Syndicate  pleaded  "  not  guilty,"  admitting  that  the 
Pavilion  was  unlicensed,  and  advanced  the  defence  that  they  were 
using  non-flam  films. 

The  prosecution  contended  that  the  films,  when  tested  by  the 
authorities,  were  undoubtedly  inflammable,  that  is  to  say,  when  set 
fire  to,  they  flamed.  According  to  the  definition  of  the  word 
"inflammable  "  in  several  modern  dictionaries,  anything  that  wa>- 
"  capable  of  being  inflamed  or  set  on  fire,  susceptible  of  combustion, 
easily  set  on  fire  "  was  covered  by  the  use  of  this  word  in  the  Act, 
and  as  Parliament  had  left  it  to  be  interpreted  in  a  general  sense, 
not  specifying  that  the  films  in  question  should  be  tested  in  the 
lantern  or  in  any  special  manner,  the  Town  Clerk,  who  conducted 
the  prosecution,  contended  that  the  defendants,  having  no  license, 
had  contravened  the  Act,  and  were  liable  to  a  fine. 

Questioned  by  the  defence,  the  Chief  Constable  testified  that  he 
had  visited  the  Pier,  finding  a  perfoi  mance  in  progress.  He  had 
tested  the  films  by  applying  a  light  to  pieces  of  film  that  the 
operater  had  unwound  off  ten  spools.  Nine  of  the  pieces  caught 
fire  and  flamed.  Mr.  Forsyth,  managing  director,  showed  him  an 
invoice  from  the  London  firm,  who  guaranteed  the  films  to  be 
non-flam,  and  claimed  that  the  test  was  not  a  fair  one,  and  that  the 
films  should  be  tested  in  the  lantern. 

Mr.  J.  Jackman,  an  electrician,  was  called  tor  the  defence,  and 
said  that,  on  invitation,  he  visited  the  Victoria  Pier,  and  earned 
out  tests  of  film  in  the  lantern.  He  found  that  the  non-flam  film 
when  exposed  to  the  concentrated  heat  of  the  light,  burned  without 
flame,  whereas  a  piece  of  ordinary  film  flashed  up  at  once. 

Several  witnesses  explained  ihe  difference  between  non-flam  and 
ordinary  film  and  their  relation  to  the  licensing  of  halls,  and  the 
importance  of  this  case  to  the  cinematograph  trade. 

Mr.  Forsyth  contended  that  the  films  be  had  been  using  were  non- 
inflammable  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act.  The  magistrates  retired, 
and  for  half-an-hour  considered  their  decision.  Finally  they  came 
to  the  conclusion,  that  as  the  Act  and  the  regulations  of  the  Home 
Secretary  did  not  define  the  term  "  inflammable, "  the  dictionary- 
decision  must  stand,  and  that,  therefore,  the  films  in  question  came 
under  this  definition  They  had  no  option  but  to  convict,  imposing 
a  fine  of  £5  and  14s.  cost. 

Notice  of  appeal  was  immediately  given. 


Mr.  Robert  Forsyth,  the  lessee  of  the  Victoria  Pier,  Folkestone, 
was  subsequently  summoned  for  showing  films  on  a  Sunday 
without  a  licence. — A  lull  apparatus  was  produced  in  court,  an 
exhibition  being  given  to  show  the  non-inflammability  of  "  Non- 
flam  "  films,  and  the  rapid  ignition  of  certain  celluloid  films. — The 
Bench  retired  for  a  considerable  time,  and  on  returning  the  chair- 
man said,  "  The  case  is  a  very  difficult  one.  This  Act,  like  a  great 
many  other  Acts,  was  passed  in  a  hurry.  There  seems  to  be  no 
definite  instructions  as  to  inflammability.  V\  e  are  prepared  to 
state  a  case,  and  should  like  this  settled  by  appeal."  A  fine  of 
os.  and  12s.  costs  was  imposed. 


ANOTHER  CASE. 

The  Bedlington  (Northumberland)  Magistrates  have  given  a 
decision  of  importance  to  Picture  Theatre  Proprietors  on  the  same- 
point,   in  connection   with   the  police  prosecution  of  Mr.  Walter 


Lawoon,  ol  the  Star  Picture  Theatre,  Choppington.  As  will  be 
seen  from  the  subjoined  evidence,  the  question  at  issue  was  whether 
films  declared  non-inflamable,  were  subject  to  license  under  the 
Act. 

inspector  Culley  said  he  asked  defendant  if  he  had  a  license,  and 
he  replied  that  he  was  showing  non-inflammable  films,  and  did  not 
require  one.  On  the  following  night  witness  found  another 
exhibition  of  pictures  in  progress.  He  said  he  w ished  to  have 
some  of  the  films  tested,  to  see  if  they  were  inflammable,  and 
defendant  gave  him  pieces  from  five  pictures.  One  of  them  lighted 
quite  easily  when  tested.  The  other  four  were  non-flammable. 
For  the  defence  it  was  utged  that  the  matter  was  one  of  great 
importance,  affecting  picture  halls  throughout  the  country.  When 
1  he  Cinematograph  Act  was  passed  in  1909,  non-flammable  films 
were  scarcely  known,  and  the  Act  did  not  contemplate  that  non- 
flammable films  would  come  into  general  use.  Inflammable  in  that 
case  meant,  practically-  speaking,  anything  that  would  burn.  What 
w  as  termed  non-flammable,  was  never  intended  to  be  covered  under 
the  section.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  non-flammable  films  were  used  at 
concerts,  bioscope  entertainments,  and  the  like,  without  any 
restrictions.  They  might  as  well  say  that  gas  or  electricity  used 
in  showing  pictures  on  the  screen  also  came  under  the  section. 
Mr.  Percy  Longhorn,  of  the  North  of  England  Film  Bureau,  for 
the  defence,  said,  the  films  involved  were  supplied  bv  his  firm  to 
the  defendants.  They  were  non-inflammable,  and  films  allowed  to 
to  be  used  without  a  license. 

The  Bench,  however,  was  not  satisfied  that  two  pieces  of  the 
films  were  non-flammable  and  imposed  a  fine  of  £1  and  costs.  An 
appeal  was  entered. 


STILL  ANOTHER. 

A  non-flam  case  was  recently  dismissed  at  Castle  Fden  Petty- 
Sessions.  The  owner  of  a  cinematograph  theatre  was  summoned 
for  showing  on  two  Sundays  without  a  license.  He  pleaded  that 
as  11  Mi-flam  films  were  used,  under  the  Cinematograph  Act.no 
license  was  required.     The  Bench  dismissed  the  case. 

WHAT  IS  A  FACTORY? 

An  important  case  was  recently  decided  at  Bacup,  when  Messrs. 
Clenville  &  Osmond  were  summoned  for  breaches  of  the  Factory 
Acts  at  the  Bacup  Public  Hall.  Mr.  H.  E.  Brother,  H.M.  Inspec- 
tor, said  that  when  he  v  isited  the  premises  there  was  no  abstract  of 
the  Factory  Acts  exhibited,  and  the  flywheel  of  the  gas  engine  and 
other  machinery  was  unfenced.  Electrical  generating  stations 
were  included  in  the  Factory  Acts.  For  the  defendants,  Mr 
Brother  was  asked  to  cite  a  case  where  a  cinematograph  show  hail 
been  held  to  be  a  factory,  as  they  did  not  generate  electricity  in 
bulk  for  trade  or  manufacturing  purposes.  Mr.  Brother  said 
electricity  was  being  generated  for  a  public  hall  and  that  was  the 
only  point  they  were  concerned  with. 

Holding  that  it  was  a  factory  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act,  the 
Bench  ordered  defendants  to  pay  is.  and  costs  for  not  fencing  the 
machinery,  and  costs  for  not  fixing  the  abstract. 


MEMS. 


At  Sheffield  Police  Court,  YVm.  Hy.  Marshall,  Junr.,  was 
summoned  for  keeping  a  cinematograph  show  without  a  license. 
Defendant  pleaded  he  had  bought  the  show  on  the  hire-purchase 
system  and  held  a  license  in  the  name  of  the  original  proprietor. 
It  was  decided  that  a  technical  offence  had  been  committed,  and 
defendant  was  fined  10s. 

The  petition  of  the  Selig  Polyscope  Co.  for  the  winding  up  of 
the  Safety  Bioscope  Supplies,  Ltd.,  was  held  up  with  the  assent  of 
the  other  creditors  as  there  seemed  to  be  some  doubt  as  to  whether 
the  Company  could  not  pay  its  debts.  The  petition  is  to  stand 
over  till  the  first  day  of  the  next  sitttngs. 


The  excellence  of  English  cinematograph  theatre  construction  has 
long  been  noted  abroad  and  many  of  our  most  prominent  con- 
tractors have  had  experience  overseas.  Mr.  Farrell,  the  managing 
director  of  Messrs.  Farrell  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Hampstead,  was  in  charge 
of  the  building  of  the  Beunos  Ayres  Palacio  de  Novedades,  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  popular  picture  palaces  in  the  Argentine 
Republic. 
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MISLEADING    THE    PUBLIC: 

SCARE    CONTENTS    BILLS. 


CERTAIN  of  the  daily  papers  are  none  too  careful 
as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  lines  on  their  contents 
bills.      They  are  avowedly  drafted    to  sell   the 
paper,   and   provided  the  matter    is  kept  within 
reasonable  limits,  no  harm  is  done. 

But  there  are  occasions  when  a  carelessly  worded 
poster  may  inflict  untold  injury  upon  on  entire  trade, 
and  the  recent  fire  at  Chesterfield  is  a  case  in  point. 
Some  of  the  papers  issued  scare  posters  announcing  a 
"  Terrible  Fire  at  a  Picture  Theatre "  ;  "  Children 
Burned  in  a  Picture  Palace,"  and  other  equally  mislead- 
ing lines. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  there  was  no  lire  in  a 
picture  theatre  at  all.  The  outbreak  actually  occurred 
in  an  adjoining  cottage,  which  was  being  used  for  the 
time  as  a  dressing-room  for  a  number  of  children  who 
were  taking  part  in  a  special  scena  at  the  picture  palace. 

Grossly  Misleading  Posters. 

To  make  such  an  occurrence  an  excuse  for  the  issue 
of  grossly  misleading  posters,  is  to  say  the  least  of  it 
highly  reprehensible,  and  proprietors  and  managers  of 
cinematograph  theatres  were  up  in  arms  at  this  un- 
warrantable reflection  upon  their  business.  The  trade 
was  not  without  its  champions  however,  and  Messrs. 
Harris  &  Gillow,  the  cinematograph  theatre  experts, 
sent  a  letter  of  protest  to  the  daily  press,  of  which  they 
have  favoured  us  with  the  following  copy  : 

A  timely  Protest. 

"  We  are  in  such  close  touch  with  the  cinematograph  trade,  that 
we  think  they  will  consider  it  only  fair  to  them,  and  to  the  public 
generally,  that  the  real  facts  in  connection  with  the  recent  lament- 
able fire  at  Chesterfield,  should  be  correctly  stated. 

"  The  fire  did  not  occur  in  a  cinematograph  theatre  at  all,  as 
some  of  the  papers  stated  on  their  contents  bills,  but  in  an  adjoining 
cottage,  used  as  a  dressing-room  for  the  time  being — a  very 
different   thing   altogether.      It  seems  a  great   pity   that  such  an 


incorrect  statement  should  have  been  made,  for  it  is  calculated  to 
give  a  set  back  to  a  trade  in  which  many  thousands  of  people  find 
employment,  in  providing  innocent  amusement  for  the  British 
public." 

Aggravating  the  Offence. 

Such  a  protest  was  most  timely,  for  the  public  is  apt 
to  be  influenced  far  more  by  such  misleading  statements 
than  some  people  think.  Furthermore,  coming  as  it  did 
just  before  the  Christmas  holidays,  it  might  have  had 
most  disastrous  effect  upon  the  attendance  at  many  ot 
the  smaller  picture  palaces  in  the  country.  Little  real 
harm  was  done  at  the  moment,  but  we  must  protest 
most  strongly  at  the  same  sort  of  tactics  being  adopted 
when  the  report  of  the  adjourned  inquest  appeared  in  the 
middle  of  January. 

The  trade  is  not  likely  to  soon  forget  what  looks  un- 
commonly like  a  dead  set  at  the  business  by  certain 
papers,  and  when  the  time  comes  for  them  to  ask  for 
favours  in  the  shape  of  contributions  to  advertising 
revenue,  there  will  be  a  good  many  point  blank  refusals 

"  D.T."  and  the  Picture  Palace. 

One  of  the  chief  offenders  is  a  well  known  daily 
paper,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  despite  its 
attempts  to  obtain  support  in  this  direction,  such  efforts 
have  thus  far  been  unavailing.  On  the  other  hand  it  is 
pleasant  to  find  so  well-informed  an  organ  as  the  "  Daily 
Telegraph"  eulogising  the  picture  theatre  and  its  educa 
five  influence,  and  in  the  course  of  a  particularly 
informative  article  quoting  the  words  of  an  official  as 
saying  that  "  A  cinematograph  exhibition  is  one  of  the 
safest  places  in  London,  and  is  infinitely  safer  than  the 
streets." 

Which  statement  is  an  excellent  antidote  to  the  sense- 
less tirades  of  certain  of  the  daily  papers,  and  should  go 
a  long  way  towards  laying  the  bogey  conjured  up  by  the 
yellow  press. 


Telephone  No 
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AX   interim  dividend  of   10   per   cent,  per  annum  has  been 
declared  by  Dublin  Electric  Theatres.  Ltd. 
The  Ramsgate  ard  District  Popular  Amusements  Co., 
has  increased  their  dividend  to   15  per  cent.,  originally 
declared,  to  one  of  20  per  cent. — Congratulations. 

A  gross  profit  of  £5,505  has  been  made  by  the  Rhyl  Palace, 
Arcade  and  Hotel  Company  during  the  past  year.  Further 
developments  are  promised  in  the  near  future  which  will  attract  a 
large  increase  of  patrons,  and  should  incidentally  swell  the  dividend. 

Biograph  Theatres,  Ltd.,  has  paid  an  aggregate  dividend  of  10 
per  cent,  on  the  year's  working  besides  adding  a  further  sum  of 
£1,000  to  reserve,  and  writing  off  £1,187  f°r  depreciation. 


MEETINGS. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  New  Cinema  Ltd.,  Mr.  Reginald  Waller, 
Chairman  of  the  Company  said  that  the  outlook  in  connection  with 
the  Mirror  Picture  Palace,  Putney,  opened  in  December,  was  most 
promising.  They  were  about  to  open  another  hall  and  had  also  in 
progress  negotiations  for  running  several  others,  and  the  Directors 
confidently  looked  forward  to  being  able  to  show  that  a  good  deal 
could  be  done  with  the  moderate  capital. 

Mr.  J.  Schack-Sommer,  Chairman,  announced  at  the  Ordinary 
General  Meeting  of  the  Fultomatograph  Syndicate.  Ltd.,  that  since 
the  last  meeting  Captain  Otto  Fulton  had  been  able  to  take  out  new 
patents  which  enabled  him  to  take  and  reproduce  animation  in 
true  natural  colours,  with  all  the  colours  of  the  spectrum,  and  not 
a  compromise  of  the  two-coloured  process  hitherto  in  use.  Experts 
were  confident  that  this  invention  would  undoubtedly  mean  a  new 
era  in  the  cinematograph  world. 


NEW    COMPANIES. 


Premier  Bioscope,  Ltd. — Capital  £1.500,  in  £1  Shares.  Picture 
Shows.     Private  Company.     1,  Albion  Street,  Leeds. 

Seaside  Cinemas,  Ltd. — Capital  £100,  in  £1  Shares.  Cinema- 
tograph Entertainers      Private  Company.    5.  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 

Biofix  (Foreign  Rights)  Ltd. — Capital  £100,  in  £1  Shares. 
Takers  and  Exhibitors  of  Moving  Pictures.  Private  Company. 
14 — 15,  Conduit  Street,  W. 

Biofix  Syndicate  (Leeds)  Ltd. — Capital  £1.500,  in  £1  Shares. 
Takers  and  Exhibitors  of  Moving  Pictures.  Private  Company 
82,  Shaftesbury  Avenue.  W.C. 

Jenkinson's  Pictures.  Ltd — Capital  £6,000,  in  £1  Shares. 
Cinematograph  Entertainers      Private  Company. 

Birmingham  Cinema  de  Lux,  Ltd. — Capital  £5.000,  in  4,500 
Ordinary  Shares  of  £1,  and  10,000  Deferred  of  is.  Private 
Company. 

Kilburn  and  Hacknev  Pictuke  Palaces,  Ltd. — Capital  £3.250, 
in  £1  Shares.     Cinema  Entertainers.     Private  Company. 

West  End  Playhouse,  Ltd. — Capital  £30,000,  in  £1  Shares. 
Entertainment  Caterers.     219,  St.  Vincent  Street.  Glasgow. 

Hamilton  Picture  House,  Ltd. — Capital  £3,000,  in  £t  Shares. 
Entertainment  Proprietors.      Private  Company. 

Armadale  Picturedrome,  Ltd. — Capital  £1.000,  in  £1  Shares. 
Entertainment  Proprietors.  Private  Company.  55,  West  Regent 
Street,  Glasgow . 


Coliseum  (Edinburgh)  Co..  Ltd. — Capital  £5,000,  in  4,500 
fifteen  p.c.  participating  Preference  Shares  of  £1,  and  4.000 
Ordinary    of    is     each.      Moving    Picture     Shows,     etc.      Private 

Company. 

Lozells  Picture  Hi  ose,  Ltd.— Capital  £2.100,  in  £1  Shares 
Cinema  Proprietors.  Private  Company.  Lozells  Road,  Aston 
Birmingham. 

New  Animatophone  Syndicate.  Ltd.  — Capital  £5,000,  in  £1 
Shares.     Cinema  Appliance  Dealers,  etc.     Private  Company. 

Bloomsbury  Cinema.  Ltd. — Capital  £7,000,  in  6. JS50  Preference 
Ordinary  Shares  of  £1.  and  3.000  Deferred  Shares  of  is  Private 
Company. 

Woolwich  Arsenal.  Cinematograph,  Ltd  -  Capital  £5,000, 
in  4,900  Cumulative  Preference  Shares  of  £1,  and  2,000  Ordinarv 
of  is. 

Surbiton  Cinematograph  Theatre,  Ltd. — Capital  £2,500,  in 
£1  Shares.  Amusement  Caterers.  Private  Company.  Dewar 
House,  Haymarket,  S.W. 

Hamilton  Picture  House,  Ltd. — Capital  £3,000,  in£i  Shares. 
Entertainment  Proprietors.  Private  Company.  Oswald  &  Sons. 
Edinburgh. 

Heath  Theatre,  Ltd. — Capital  £1,000,  in  £1  Shares.  Amuse- 
ment Caterers       Private  Company.     34,  Ship  Street,  Brighton. 

Manor  Hall,  Ltd.  — Capital  £500,  in  £1  Shares.  Opera  House 
and  Cinema  Exhibitors.  Private  Company.  Selwyn  Hall,  West 
Kirby,  Cheshire. 

Wallgate  Cinema,  Co.,  Ltd. — Capital  £1,500  in  £1  Shares. 
Entertainment  Proprietors.     Private  Company. 

Bloomsbury  Cinema,  Ltd. — Capital  £7,000,  in  6,850  Preference 
Ordinary  Shares  of  £1  each,  and  3,000  Deferred  Shares  of  is. 
Picture  Theatre  Proprietors.     Private  Company. 

Picture  Play  Renters,  Ltd.  — Capital  £2,000,  in  £1  Shares. 
Bny,  sell,  rent,  or  make  Cinema  Films.     Private  Company. 

Preston  Film  Exchange  Co.,  Ltd — Capital  £1.000,  in  £1 
Shares.      Private  Companv. 

Burnham  Electric  Theatre.  Ltd.— Capital  £2.500,  in  £1 
Shares.  Theatre  Proprietors.  Private  Company.  17,  Above 
Bar,  Southampton. 

Muswell  Hill  Electric  Theatre,  Ltd.  — Capital  £3,000,  in 
£1  Shares,  2.000  Preference  Ordinary  and  1,000  Deferred.  Picture 
Palace  Proprietors.      Private  Company. 

Wood  &  Nicholson.  Ltd. — Capital  £3.000,  in  2,950  Ordinary 
Shares  of  £1,  and  1.000  Deferred  Shares  of  is.  Cinema  Theatre 
Proprietors.     Private  Company.     256,  Southwark  Park  Road,  S.E. 

Ace  Electric  Theatre  Co.,  Ltd.— Capital  £3,000,  in  £1 
Shares.  Cinema  Proprietors.  Private  Company.  504,  Coventry 
Road,  Small  Heath,  Birmingham. 

Swinton  Empire,  Ltd.  —  Capital  £4.000,  in  1,000  7  per  cent. 
Cumulative  Preference,  2.300  Ordinary,  and  700  Deferred  Shares 
of  £1  each  Erect  and  carry  on  Cinema  Theatre.  3,  Ridgefield. 
King  Street,  Manchester. 

Biofix  (Blackpool)  Ltd. — Capital  £3,000,  in  £1  Shares. 
Exhibitors  of  Moving  Pictures,  etc.  Private  Company.  20,  Great 
Winchester  Street,  EC. 

Vint's  Theatres,  Ltd. — Capital  £20,000  in  £1  shares.  Enter- 
tainment.    Private  Company. 

Biofix  (Southern  Counties)  Ltd.  Capital  £2,500,  in  £1 
Shares.  Moving  Picture  Exhibitors,  etc.  Private  Company. 
20,  Great  Winchester  Street,  E.C. 

"G.M.B."  Halls  Syndicate,  Ltd. — Capital  £1,000,  in  5s. 
Shares.     Electric  Theatre  Proprietors.     Private  Company. 


A     VISUAL    AND    AUDITORY    WORLD. 

By  means  of  the  cinematograph  and  phonograph,  had  they 
been  invented  in  his  time,  we  might  now  see  Bismarck,  that 
intellectual  and  physical  giant  of  abounding  energy,  and  hear  his 
voice  as  he  uttered  the  words  that  have  shaped  (lie  destinies  of 
European  Governments!  Again  could  we  have  the  ("rations  of 
Gladstone  or  Beaconsfield  delivered  before  countless  thousands; 
thus  the  nation's  prophets  and  poets  would  live  again,  having  risen 
from  the  oblivion  of  printed  documents  into  the  visual  and 
auditorv'  world.  -  lu  ening  Neu  =. 
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Important  and  Novel  North  London  Enterprise. 

Educative  Entertainments  for  the  People. 

A   New  Force  for  Uplifting  the  Masses. 


THE   Prospectus  of  a   most  important  enterprise  under  the 
title  of  The  Social  Service  Educative  Entertainments, 
Ltd.,  will,  we  understand,  be  issued  in  the  course  of  the 
next    few   days   with   a  capital  of   £40,000,   which   it    is 
hoped  will    mark  a   new  epoch   in   the  entertainment  ol 
the    people.      There    will    he    a    first    issue    of    20,000    fully    paid 
shares   of    £1    each,  on    which    the    promotors    confidently    expect 
a  7  per  cent,  dividend  may  he  relied. 

Social  Service. 

From  the  prospectus  we 


brick  walls  and  red  brick  facings. and  the  tower  and  front  elevation 
is  to  be  of  Ferro-concrete,  with  Portland  cement  decorative  work. 

A  £22,000  Building. 
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ol    national    lite    to-day 

interest   manifested    by   the   higher  social 

(lasses  in  the  welfare  of  the  people." 

One  of  the  chief  objects  o>f  the  Company 
will  be  to  build  Educational  Entertain- 
ment flails  and  Cinematograph  Theatres, 
the  first  of  which  will  be  situate;l  in  High 
Street,  Islington,  in  close  proximity  to 
the    well-known   hostelry,  "fhe   Angel." 

"Social  Service  oil  sound  business 
principles"  is  the  key-note  ol  the  under- 
taking which  is  promoted  by  Mr.  Abraham 
Lavis,  the  well-known  founder  oi  the 
London  Housing  Society,  which,  under 
the  highest  patronage,  has  dune  such  a 
magnificent  work  in  recent  years  in  pro- 
viding good  sanitary  homes  lor  the  worker, 
ami  thereby  uplifting  the  hardworking 
masses  ol  this  great  City.  To  mention 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Davis  will  be  the  chair- 
man ol  this  undertaking,  which  hopes  to 
do  so  much  in  the  way  of  educating,  as 
well  as  elevating  and  improving  the  taste 
ol  the  working  classes  of  London,  is  a 
guarantee  that  everything  will  be  carried 
out  on  business-like  lines,  equally  bene- 
ficial to  the  shareholders  and  public. 

Genesis  of  a  Vast  Scheme. 

The  magnificent  new  Hall  which  is  to 
be  built  at  Islington  is  the  genesis  of  what 
is  hoped  will  be  a  vast  scheme  lor  the 
social  uplifting  and  educational  and 
intellectual  recreation  ol  the  people.  No 
one  knows  better  than  Mr.  Davis  what 
will  suit  the  taste  ol  the  teeming  multi- 
tudes, which  throng  the  thoroughfares  ol 
the  densely  populated  districts  on  the 
hinge  of  greater  London.  His  experience 
is  ol  so  practical  a  character  that  it 
should  help  the  new  undertaking  a  long 
wav  on  the  road  to  success.  Again, 
quoting  the  prospectus  "Enthralling 
music,  beautiful  picture;- ,  spirited  recita- 
tions, songs  of  a  patriotic  anil  pathetic 
character  appeal  to  the  people,"  and  such 
an  entertainment  cannot  but  have  the 
most  elevating  effect  upon   them 

A  Striking  Front. 

Under  sound  and  progressive  nvmagement,  and  given  the  class 
of  entertainment  which  appeals  to  die  people,  there  should  un- 
doubtedly be  a  big  In:  lire  lor  the  Social  Service  Educative 
Entertainment  Company.  Their  first  Hall  will  be-  situated  right 
in  the  very  heart  ol  the  Borough  of  Islington,  with  a  population  of 
•jjN.ooo.  A  palatial  building  with  accommodation 'for  between 
i  500  .mo  2,000  peisjns,  should  prove  a  boon  to  North  London. 
Its  striking  front,  of  which  a  sketch  appears  on  this  page,  will  no 
doubt  e'er  long  prove  a  popular  landmark  in  this  busy  thoroughfare, 
which  will  form  the  entrance  to  the  theatre  to  be  built  on  the  land 
at  the  rear.      This  will   be  ol   steel   and  concrete  construction   with 


building    is  about    £22,000,    including 

and    this   will    give   some   idea   of   the 

nature  of   the   undertaking.     There  will   be   an   entrance 

pay  office, and  vestibule  from  High  Street,  and  astaircase 

to  the  offices  on   the   li  st   floor        The  staff-room  will   be 

from  the  vestibule  a  handsome  flight  of  marble  stairs 

to  the  crush   hall,  and   a  further  staircase   to  the  balcony. 

'I  he  theatre  itself,  entered  from  the  crush 

hall,  will    measure   about    142-ft.   by  70-ft. 

widening    to   76-ft.      Astaircase    will    also 

le  id  to  the  balcony       Behind  the  screen 

there  will  be  two  staff- rooms  and  a  further 

staircase   leading   to  the  large  .organ    loft 

on   the   first   floor.      The  operators'   room 

at    the  end  of   the   theatre   will    be  about 

20-ft.    by    12-tt.,    ami    the    winding    room 

about     14-ft.     by     10-ft.        The     seating 

accommodation  provides  for  about  1,500, 

and  "standing  room"  for  about  300  more. 

Pleasant  Evenings  for  the  People. 

The  Social  Service  Educative  Enter- 
tainment Company,  Ltd.,  intends  to 
Utilise  very  largely  and  make  a  speciality 
ol  the  bioscope  and  gramophone  for  the 
purpose  ol  its  entertainments.  Moving 
picture  programmes  <>l  the  most  up-to- 
date  character  will  educate  as  well  as 
entertain  the  large  audiences  which  it  is 
hoped  will  be  attracted  to  the  hall.  And 
by  means  ol  the  gramophone  the  opera 
will  be  brought  within  their  reach  and 
famous  singers  will  be  heard  in  songs 
familiar  to  all.  Part  of  the  scheme  which 
it  is  intended  to  carry  out  in  the  near 
future,  will  be  the  erection  of  similar 
attractive  halls  in  the  most  Congested 
(nuts  of  London.  Again  quoting  the 
prospectus  :  "The  worker  and  his  family 
may  spend  .1  pleasant  evening  at  a  trifling 
outlay,  witnessing  an  entertainment  which 
will  tend  to  make  them  happier  and 
brighter  and  more  contented  with  their 
lot." 

It  is  hoped  that  the  new  building  will 
be  sufficiently  complete  for  opening  in 
September  next,  and  the  management  will 
be  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Ralph  I  'avis,  with 
a  most  efficient  and  carefulh  selected 
stall  of  assistants. 


A   Bright   Outlook. 

The  future  ol   the  Companj  appears  to 

be  most  promising,  and  judging  by  the 
class  ol  entertainment,  which  we  under- 
stand, it  is  proposed  to  give,  there  should 
benolaekol  public  support,  'file  p.ositioii 
at  Islington  is  ,111  ideal  nie.  The  theatre  will  have  a  commanding 
elevation,  111  one  ol  the  h;isiesi  middle-class  thoroughfares;  it  is 
close  to  [he  Agricultural  Hall,  the  home  of  so  mail)  popular 
exhibitions  ;  it  is  adjacent  to  a  splendid  tram  and  bus  service — 
in  fact  one  ol  the  best  in  London  and  the  tubes  will  bring  people 
from  all  |  arts. 

In  common  with  many  others  in  the  cinematograph  world,  we 
shall  look  forward  to  the  inauguration  of  this  enterprise,  and  we  shall 
watch  its  luttire  development  with  keen  interest,  assured  of  the  fact 
that  if  its  promoters  maintain  the  high  ideals  which  they  have  set 
before  themselves,  it  cannot  but  reap  the  success  it  deserves. 


new   11  vi.  1. 
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A  Priceless  Service. 


BERKS' 
Publicity 
and 
Printing 


'Phone  : 

<. in. in i    5151 


WH*T       OUR        SERVICE        MEANS 
TO     YOU. 

YOU    PLACE    ALL    YOUR      . 
ADVERTISING      &      PRINTING 

IN*   OUR  HANDS 

WE     SYSTEMATISE     YOUR  .     . 
VDVERTIS1NG 

DESIGN.    COMPLETE   AND 

print   all    your   .   . 
literature; 

we    save    you    time    and 

WORRY 

OUR      SERVICE      COSTS     YOU 
NOTHING. 

LET      US      TELL     YOU     MORE 
ABOUT    IT     

'Phone  or  write 
\ I )VE RTISE M E NT   MA NAGER, 


BERKS,  Limited, 

VERNON     HOUSE, 

Sicilian  Auenue.  Southampton  Row,  W.C. 


EXCLUSIVE 
BOOKINGS 

May  now   be  made  of  a   WONDERFUL 

KEARTON 

—   Ill    ■!■   Ill    II         Iff———— 

NATURAL  HISTORY  FILM 

(about  i,ooo-ft.  long). 
By     CHERRY      KEARTON, 

Showing  a  trip  on  an  elephant  (which   was 

caught  in    the   presence  of   King  George) 

-through    the    INDIAN    JUNGLE. — 

MARVELLOUS    PICTURES 

Ot    Jungle    Life,  showing    what    the    King 

has  been  seeing,  including  TIGER,  BISON, 

ELEPHANT,        MONKEYS,        REPTILES, 

BUTTERFLIES    AND    INSECT    LIFE.- 

Full  particulars  from 

Cherry  Kearton,  Ltd., 

DEWAR  HOUSE,  HAYMARKET,  W.C. 


Tile  "  Allefex  "  is  a  sound-effects  machine  for  accompanying 
moving  pictures.  More  than  50  different  effects  which  can  all  be 
worked  by  one  man.  All  the  effects  of  land,  sea  and  sky. 
including  battles,  trains,  motor  cars,  horses,  lightning,  etc.,  etc. 
Call  and  hear  it,  or  write  for  illustrated  list. 


Andrews  Film  Hire  Service  is  thoroughly  Up-to-date.  The  whole 
of  the  films  released  weekly  in  England  are  reviewed  by  our  own 
buyer  who  devotes  his  whole  time  to  the  work.  Programs  to 
suit  all  classes  ot  Picture  Theatres  at  the  lowest  possible  prices. 
May  we   submit   particulars  and  specimen   programs- 


ANDREWS'    PICTURES,    L 


TD.,        CINE       HOUSE,      GREEK      STREET, 
LONDON,      W.     


USEFUL     BOOKS     FOR     CINEMATOGRAPHERS. 


Practical  Dynamo  and  Motor  Management. 
I'hc  subject  is  dealt  with  in  a  thoroughl) 
practical  manner.  Many  illustrations  an 
given.     Price  6d.     Post  Free  for  7d. 

The  Modern  Bioscope  Operator.-  Proprietors 
of  Picture  Theatres,  Managers  and  Operators 
will  alike  find  a  vast  amount  of  useful  infor- 
mation in  this  book.  It  is  the  only  book  of 
its  kind  that  has  ever  been  published.  Price 
:i  6.     Postage  8d,  extra. 

The  Bioscope  Electricians'  Handbook,  In 
J.  W.  Barber.  A.M.I.E.E.  Just  the  right  size 
for  the  w. listen. n  pocket.  Contains  much  in- 
formation that  is  unobtainable  elsewhere. 
The  wiring  diagrams  alone  are  worth  more 
than  the  price  of  the  book.  Price  1  -.  Post- 
age Id,  extra. 


Photographic  Optics  and  Colour  Photo- 
graphy.- By  G.  Lindsay  Johnson.  This  is 
the  best  book  that  has  ever  been  written  on 
the  subject  and  includes  fourteen  full  page 
plates  (five  of  hem  in  colour)  and  one 
hundred  and  seventy  illustrations  in  the  text. 
Price  7s.  lid.     Postage  id.  extra. 

Handbook  of  Kinematography.  b>   Culm   N 

Bennett.  F.C.S.  -A  complete  treatise  on  the 
history,  theorj  and  practice  of  Motion  Kine- 
matography, 300  pages.  -20(1  illustrations. 
Price  .">  Postage  'id.  extra. 

Photography  in  Colours.     Also  bj  G.  Liudsa) 

Johnson.  This  book  contains  a  most 
interesting  chapter  on  Kinematography  in 
Colours,     Price  8s.  6d.     Postage  3d.  extra. 


Cinematographists'  Licensing  Law,  by  Geo. 
Johnson. -The  book  is  indespensible  to  Pro- 
prietors of  Picture  Theatres.  Price  2  ti 
Postage  IJd.  extra. 

Picture  Plays  and  How  to  Write  Them,  b\ 
E.  J.  Muddle. — Indispensible  to  all  who 
aspire  to  make  money  by  writing  plots  for 
cinematograph  films.     Price  2  9,  Post  Free. 

The  Law  of  Copyright  in  Relation  to  Cine- 
matography. By  W.  Carlyle  Croasdell, 
Barrister-at-Law  The  provisions  of  the 
new  Copyright  Bill  are  fully  discussed. 
Price  lid.     Post  free  6td. 

Moving  Pictures,  How  they  are  Made  and 
Worked,  by  Frederick  A.  Talbot. — A  de- 
cidedly useful  book,  written  in  non-technical 
language.  Contains  many  illustrations. 
Price  6  -.     Postage  (id.  extra. 
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MR.  Hand  has  now    reopened    the   Central    Palace.  North 
Shields. 
Mr.  John  Walmsley,  J.P.,  recently  opened  a  Picture 
Theatre,  sealing  over  800  people,  at  Featherstone. 

Mr  W.  Garnell  is  manager  of  the  Silverhill  Cinema,  the  latest 
picture  theatre  to  be  opened  in  Hastings. 

We  are  sorry  to  hear  that  Mr.  Landmann,  of  the  Nordisk  Films 
Co.,  is  kept  away  in  Germany  through  illness. 

Mr.  Frank  Macnaughton  has  opened  the  Southampton  Coliseum 
The  hall  will  seat  1,000  persons. 

Mr  Barkers  splendid  'Durbar''  film  was  exhibited  before  the 
King  and  Queen  in  India. 

Mr.  Arthur  Spicer  is  the  manager  of  the  YVinton  Hall,  Bourne- 
mouth Picture  Theatre  which  was  recently  opened. 

The  Edinburgh  Coliseum  Picture  Theatre,  West  Fountainbridge, 
was  formally  opened  by  Sir  Robert  Cranston  recently.  The 
building  will  seat  1.550  persons. 

Mr.  Henry  de  Sola,  manager  of  Shepherd's  Bush  Cinematograph 
Theatre,  has  been  presented  bv  the  staff  with  a  handsome  silver- 
mounted  umbrella. 

Mr.  J.  Hickling  lias  left  the  Grand  Central  Theatres,  Ltd..  to 
managetheKingsland  Imperial  Theatre  Company's  Hall  at  Dalston. 


Councillor  Cheetham,  of  Rhyl,  is  nothing  if  not  enterprising. 
He  publishes  an  eight-page  weekly  magazine,  telling  the  story  of 
the  films  shown  at  his  picture  theatre.      It  is  distributed  free. 

Mr  H.  A.  Spoor,  of  the  Kssanay  Film  Manufacturing  Co.,  is 
expected  to  arrive  in  London  about  February  3rd,  after  a  com- 
bined pleasure  and  business  trip  to  America. 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Boam,  of  the  Ealing  Cinematograph 
Theatre,  have  been  presented  with  a  handsome  silver  clock  and 
brass  inkstand  by  the  staff  of  the  Theatre. 

The  Exmouth  Public  Hall  staff  have  presented  the  Manager. 
Mr.  Horace  Mitchell,  with  a  case  of  pipes  and  a  tobacco  pouch  as 
a  birthday  present. 

Mr.  Charles  Wright,  at  his  picture  show  in  the  Shoreditch  Public 
Baths,  recently  entertained  3,000  Hoxton  children,  giving  them  a 
capital  tea  first. 

Mr.  Arthur  Andrews  was  recently  presented  with  a  handsome 
Mask  by  the  staff  of  the  Victoria  Hall,  Southsea,  whilst  Mr.  Levey, 
of  the  Shaftesbury  Hall,  presented  Mr.  Andrews  with  a  pair  of 
Satsuma  vases. 

On  resigning  the  position  oi  Manager  of  the  Paragon  Theatre, 
Calton,  Glasgow  .  Mr.  Harry  Bruce  was  the  recipient  of  a  silver- 
mounted  dressing  case  and  Mrs.  Bruce  a  silver-mounted  hand  bag, 
containing  a  purse  of  money,  from  the  staff. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Reed,  chief  publicity  writer  to  the  Westinghotise 
Companies  Publishing  Department,  has  been  appointed  sales 
manager  to  Messrs.  Miles  Sykes  &  Sons,  of  Calder  Works, 
Sowerby  Bridge 

The  Mayor  of  Hackney,  in  opening  the  Kingsland  Imperial 
Picture  Palace  recently,  testified  to  the  power  of  the  cinematograph 
as  an  educational  medium,  as  well  as  a  means  of  entertainment. 
The  Kingsland  Picture  Palace  has  accommodation  for  1,000  people. 


The 

Camera  Man's 

Chances 

IN    FEBRUARY. 

The  Royal  Return.  -The  return  of  the  King  and  Queen  from 
India  and  their  reception  on  landing  by  the  civic  authorities  of 
Portsmouth  will  be  one  of  the  most  important  topical  events  of  the 
month  and  will  complete  the  marvellously  effective  cinemato- 
graph chronicle  of  the  Royal  journey.  There  should  also  be 
chances  of  obtaining  some  good  pictures  in  London  unless  the  death 
of  the  Duke  of  Fife  should  necessitate  an  alteration  of   programme. 

-»« 

Following  closely  upon  the  Royal  arrival,  will  be  the  important 
ceremonial  Thanksgiving  Service  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  where  a 
notable  gathering  of  Church  and  State  dignitaries  will   be  present. 

Orangemen  and  Trouble.  The  Lister  meeting  ought  to  prove 
capable  of  good  films,  but  the  assignment  will  be  a  somewhat 
perilous  one  if  all  that  is  threatened  actually  takes  place.  Besides 
topical  and  transient  interest  the  films  will  later  on  be  capable  of 
possible  political  application. 

The  Opening  of  Parliament  — Again  wehaveaKoyal  Pageant. 
The  opening  of  Parliament  by  the  King  and  the  ever-present  chance 
of  disturbance  by  Suffragists,  lor  it  is  rumoured  that  the  occasion 
is  g"ing  to  be  made  a  pretext  for  more  'protests,'  and  as  the 
violence  of  these  demonstrations  is  considerably  on  the  increase, 
some  very  amusing  struggles  between  the  forces  of  the  law  and 
peccant   temales  may  be  recorded. 

The  Riviera  and  the  South  of  France.  Nice  and  Cannes 
are  this  month  given  over  to  the  spirit  of  Carnival  and  battles  of 
flowers,  besides  which  a  number  of  important  sporting  events  of 
International  interest  are  scheduled.  There  is  a  Tir  au  Pigeon 
which  usually  attracts  many  well-known  English  sportsmen,  and 
later  on  the  International  Polo  Cup  at  Cannes. 


The  Dog-lovers  Films.  -February  is  phenomenal  tor  the 
important  events  in  the  canine  world.  The  first  is  Cruft's  Dog 
Show  at  Islington,  and  when  one  considers  the  enormous  number 
of  canine  enthusiasts  in  the  North  of  England,  one  can  be  certain 
of  a  good  reception  for  views  of  this  notable  event.  The  Waterloo 
Chip  is  the  second  event,  and  is  sure  to  arouse  much  enthusiasm  in 
sporting  circles,  besides  having  an  ever-present  interest  for  the 
public. 

Tossing  the  Pancake. — On  Shrove  Tuesday  we  have  several 
old  ceremoives  of  which  probably  the  distribution  of  Maundy 
Monev  and  the  mediaeval  survival  of  Tossing  the  Pancake  at 
Westminster  School,  are  the  most  important.  The  Pancake  Greese 
as  it  is  called  is  one  of  the  oldest  public  school  customs  in  England, 
and  takes  place  under  the  patronage  of  the  Dean  of  Westminser, 
who  has  to  reward  the  victor  in  the  struggle,  with  a  guinea. 

^# 

Duke  of  Fife  s  Funeral.  -The  Funeral  ceremonies  of  the  late 
Duke  of  Fife  will  doubtless  provide  films  of  unusual,  though 
mournful,  interest;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  arrival  of  the 
remains  on  board  a  British  warship  and  the  Memorial  Service  in 
the  Royal  Chapel  will  give  opportunities  for  securing  a  film  that 
might  run  concurrently  with  those  showing  the  illfated  liner  Delhi, 
whose  stranding  was  the  first  incident  of  the  tragic  voyage. 

MEETING  OF  THE  EXHIBITORS'  ASSOCIATION. 
A  meeting  was  called  by  Mr.  F.  Ogden  Smith,  at  the  Holborn 
Restaurant  last  week,  with  the  object  of  forming  a  Cinematograph 
Exhibitors'  Association.  Mr.  Barker  was  elecled  chairman  and 
the  meeting  opened  with  a  brief  discussion  of  the  aims  of  the 
proposed  Association.  The  point  particularly  discussed  was 
whether  the  Association  should  be  limited  to  showmen,  or  should 
include  film  hirers  and  manufacturers.  Mr.  Forsyth,  who  is 
figuring  prominently  in  the  non-flam  prosecution,  suggested  thai 
the}'  needed  a  defence  league  of  their  own,  run  entirely  in  the 
interests  of  showmen.  Eventually  it  was  put  to  the  vote  that  an 
Association  of  Exhibitors  should  be  formed  and  a  committee 
appointed  to  consider  the  advisability  of  admitting  other  branches 
oi  the  trade.  A  pr  ivisional  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  L. 
Schlentheim,  \.  J.  Oale,  E.  M.  Barker.  R.  T.  Jupp.  P.  M.  Beck, 
Colin  Bishop  and  Mr.  Mason,  was  formed,  the  subscription  settled 
at  f\  is.  per  hall,  and  Mr.  J.  E.  Muddle  was  elected  secretary, 
pro  tern. 
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-YOU     SAVE     MONEY- 


ON     PICTURE     THEATRE     EQUIPMENT 

and    Reduction  in    Electricity   Accounts 

Bl     I     INSULTING 

Mr.   JAMES   W.   BARBER,    A.M.IE.E., 

Independent  Consulting  Electrical  and  Cinematograph   Engineer 

(Auth i      Mm    B pi    Elect)  ician's  I  landbook," 

•■  Alternating   Currents,"  etc.,  etc.) 

Schemes  prepat  d  and  advki  given  on  all  Pictun  Fheatrt  Equipment. 

Inspet  tionsand Insuran  trical  I  'him  against  Hmtkdtttrn, «  U  . 

A !Ess     ARUYLE    CHAMBERS, 

106,     CHARINti     CROSS    ROAD,     LONDON.     W.C. 


Every  operator  should  possess  a  copy  of  "The  Bioscope  Elec- 
trician's Handbook."  "The  Operator's  ViuU  \h,iim"  (vide  Press), 
1-  post  free  from  the  above  Al-u  "  Alternating  Currents -Their 
Nature  and  Their  Uses."  A  Practical  Manual  for  tin  Bioscope 
Operator,  6^d.  post  free.  Tel.  12598  Central. 


•  * 


"EXCLUSIVE"    FILMS 

ARE 

"FEATURE"    FILMS  .    .    . 

RENTED    TO 

ONE    HALL     PER    TOWN. 


<1! 


To  "  Star  "  an  I  xclusn  1  Fi  ature  Film 
is  the  ideal  method  of  attracting  the 
public  to  picture  theatres—  to  yo»t 
picture  theatre — and  the  better  the  film 
and  the  more  it  complies  with  the 
demand  of  the  people  for  sensational 
subjects,  the  greater  will  be  it's  success. 
\V<  .in  handling  .1  number  of  these 
"  Winning  Exclusives  '  and  will  be  glad 
of  the  opportunity  to  semi  full  particulars. 
Please  remember  that  all  our  films  are 
rented  oil  the  "One  Hall  per  Town" 
principle  and  therefore  cannot  be 
dnplii  .iti  d_h\  \ our  competitors 


MONOPOL  FILM  CO.  of  GREAT  BRITAIN 

CINE  HOUSE,  GREEK  STREET.  LONDON,  W. 


it,  'ii  nil    Uunagi  1 
FREDERICK    MARTIN. 


II  ires 
"  SISTERHOOD,   U  INDON. 


FOR     SALE. 

CATLING     GUN, 

1111   ^  I"  el  I  arri  ige,  In  going  order,     Would  make  firsl  class  Prop,  fi 
Cinematograph  Production. 

Moderate  Price. 
Applj    H.P.,  Ofiice  of  "   Hi.    I   niriii.,      -.'I    N"..i  1I1  Audk-\   Sim      \V. 


MNlfF^I^D  KA  ^       The  Best  and  Cheapest 
villi     V/Jr£.lTi.v3.  House  in  the   Trade. 

Uniforms   from    13-    each. 

Send  fo  1  Finest  Coloured  Li  i  evei    yet  publisiied. 

THE    UNIFORM    CLOTHING   &   EQUIPMENT    COMPANY. 
5,  Clerkenwell  Green,  London,  E.C. 


FILMS  CLEANED  AND  REPAIRED 

BY    CHEMK   \l      PRO<  I  >^ 

3-    per    1,000   feet    inclusive. 

We  an  cleaning  for  the  Trade  all  over  the  world. 

ALL    DONE    BY    HAND.  NO    MACHINERY    ISKI). 

PARTS   OF    PROJECTORS    SUPPLIED 

and  Repairs  of  i  verj  description  promptl\   done  b)   experienced  workmen. 

TRY  OUR    NEW   EXPRESS   SERVICE 

Films  sent  for  at  9  a.m.  returned  Cleaned 
and  Repaired  by  6  o'clock  in  the  Evening. 

F.  HATE,  <>,  Ingestre  Place,  Golden  Square,  London,  W. 

Telephone  97ti8  Gerrard. 


RELIABLE  CHEAP  HIRE 

The    Best   at   the    Price. 

Per  Thousand  Feet  5/-,  changed  mid-week 


Feature  FN  an  Service 

Per  Thousand  Feet  12/6,  changed  mid-week 

Send  your  Address  for  a  Sample  Programme. 

SECOND     HAND     FILMS     FOR     SALE. 

WE    CAN    SUPrLY    YOU    WITH    A    STOCK    PROGRAM 

OF    GOOD    FILMS    FROM    £4. 


BRIERLEY  &  COMPANY 

30,  Brewer  Street,  London,  W. 

Telephone  5789  Gerrard. 


Reliable 
Resistances 


Get  our 
Quotation 
to  your 
Exact 
Require- 
m  e  n  t  s  . 


for  Cinematographs, 
Lamp  Dimming, 
Motor    Regulation. 

W.  MICKELWRIGHT  &  CO.,  Resistance  Specialists, 
Sicilian  House,  Southampton  Row,  W.C. 

TELEPHONE    9421     CITY. 
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TRIUMPH   OF  THE  TOPICAL  FILM. 


HOW   THE    DURBAR    PICTURES   CAME   TO    HAND. 


N 


O  recent  event — the  Coronation  not  excepted — 
has  aroused  such  general  interest  in  the  cinema- 
tograph world  as  the  Delhi  Durbar,  and  it  is 
hard  to  imagine  anything  that  could  prove  a 


greater  draw  to  the  public. 

Everything   was   in    the   operator' 


favour  ;    splend 


light,  good  points  of  view,  a  magnificent  pageant  to 
register,  and,  as  an  extra  boon  -the  public  indescrelions 
of  a  gentleman  of  colour,  who,  it  has  been  recently 
decided  —is  a  ruling  prince  ! 

"Oh  you     Gaekwar  !  " 

As  our  American  cousins  would  put  it,  "  It's  an  ill 
wind  that  blows  nobody  any  good."  and  it  is  doubtful  if 
a  special  film  of  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  dancing  the 
cachuca  in  his  Coronation  robes  would  have  evoked  such 
enthusiastic  reprobation  on  the  part  of  the  "reat  British 
public. 

Have  you  seen    the  Gaekwar  bob? 

This  was  the  universal  query,  and  the  public  came  in 
droyes  and  put  down  its  money  to  see  the  Delhi  Durbar 
films.  The  influence  was  splendid.  Many  people  who 
had  never  entered  a  cinema  hall  before,  made  up  their 
minds  and  took  the  plunge — just  to  see  Baroda  bob  ! 
And  having  broken  the  ice, they  probably  got  the  cinema 
habit  and  will  become  good  patrons  of  the  evanescent 
him. 

More  haste — less  speed. 

In  spite  of  the  enormous  expenditure  of  energy  and 
money,  and  the  great  enterprise  shown  by  many  firms  in 
hustling  the  films  of  the  Durbar  right  back  to  London 
before  the  peopD  of  Delhi  had  had  time  to  gossip — the 
first   real   news   and    the   first    pictures  arrived  together  ! 


ll  seems  rather  a  pitj  that  more  care  was  not  taken  over 
some  of  the  production  work'.  In  the  hurry  and  rush. 
coincident  with  the  effort  to  be  right  on  the  spot  with 
the  goods,  at  tlie  earliest  possible  moment,  it  is  inevitable 
that  the  pictures  should  suffer. 

As  it  is,  nothing  could  demonstrate  m  jre  effectually 
the  enterprise  and  energy  of  the  trade,  than  the  gratifi- 
cation of  public  interest  in  a  epoch  making  event,  within 
the  shortest  possible  lime. 

Buried   in  the  Sand. 

Mr.  Charles  Urban,  who  returned  to  London,  a  few 
days  ago,  brought  with  him  <>_l. o  ><>  feet  of  Kinemacolor 
films  of  the  Durbar. 

•'  We  were  able  to  take  a  partli  uhirly  good  picture  of 
the  Gaekwar's  discourteous  behaviour,  as  after  bowing 
stiffly  to  the  King  he  wheeled  about  and  marched  away, 
passing  our  machine  as  he  went."  said  Mr.  Urban  lo  an 
interviewer.  "The  picture  is  so  clear  that  I  do  not 
intend  to  exhibit  it." 

Mr.  Urban  was  so  scared  that  he  might  lose  all  his 
pictures  by  fire  that  he  adopted  a  novel  method  of  pre- 
serving them.  "  I  had  a  larj^e  hole  dug  inside  our  tent, 
and  a  big  chest  lowered  down,  and  in  this  1  deposited  all 
my  films  in  tin  boxes.  When  the  chest  was  shut  I  had 
it  covered  up  by  a  couple  of  feet  of  sand,  and  this  con- 
stituted a  fireproof  room.  After  each  scene  was  taken 
the  carpet  inside  my  tent  was  removed,  the  sand 
shovelled  away,  and  the  film  put  in  the  chest." 

•■  We  found  the  light  extraordinarily  good  ;  it  was 
similar  to  the  brightest  light  that  we  get  on  a  clear  day 
in  September  in  England.  Tin's  enabled  us  to  take  some 
wonderful  pictures.  For  instance,  we  took  the  great 
cavalry  charge  at  an  extraordinary  rate — fifty-five 
pictures  through  a  coloured  screen  per  second." 


QORRESPONDENICE 

' »gM        ■      JllllBJJUi 


LETTERS    FROM     READERS    ON     TOPICS    OF     INTEREST     WILL    ALWAYS     BE     WELCOMED, 

But  all  Correspondence  submitted  or  publication  in  The  Cinema  hum  bi  accompanied  bj  ihe  lull  name  and  address  of  the  writer,  nut  necessarily  for 
publication,  but  as  evidence  of  good  f*ith.  No  notice  will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications.  I  etters,  which  must  In- written  upon  one  sid< 
of  the  paper  only,  should  be  brief  and  10  the  point,  and  should  reach  the  Editor  not  later  than  the  20th  oi  the  m. .nth.  All  communications  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Editor.   Thf  Cinema,  21,  North   Audlev  Street.  Oxford  Street.  W. 


APPROPRIATE    MUSIC. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Cinema. 

Sir, — Is  it  not  possible  that  the  film  manufacturers  in  sending 
out  their  films  should  at  the  same  time  send  with  it  a  set  of  musical 
directions  as  to  '  time  '  and  variety  of  music  appropiiate  ? 

I  find  nothing  more  irritating  than  to  have  to  listen  to  variations 
on  "  Ginger,  you're  balmy,"  when  the  operator  is  show  ing  a  serious 
dramatic  film.  Readily  do  1  acknowledge  that  first-class  music  is 
not  expected,  or  likel;  to  be  appreciated  by  the  majority  ol  patrons 
of  the  picture  theatre,  but  surely  it  is  a  mistake  to  promote  an 
efficient  typist  to  that  more  complicated  instrument,  the  piano,  md 
expect  her  to  gratify  the  ear  of  the  audience. 

I  have  entered  picture  palaces  upon  which  enormous  sums  of 
money  have  been  spent  upon  the  comfort  of  the  audience,  and 
found  my  enjoyment  of  the  display  completely  ruined  by  the  dread- 


ful cacophony  of  the  accompanist.     London  is  a  particular  offender 

in  this  respect  The  more  musical  North  Countrymen  would  not 
stand  it  lor  a  minute,  and  surely  if  little  provincial  halls  can  provide 
fairly  good  and  apppopriate  music,  the  Londoner  could  afford  to 
follow  suit  '' 

Yours,  etc.. 

The  Primrose  Club.  VALENTINE   PULLIN. 


"The   Picture    Palace  is  a   verv    greal    source   of    pleasure  and 
amusement,  and  it  is  also  one  ol  the  verj   best  places  of  instruction. 

To  the  child  it  is  better  than  many  lesson-books.  These  shows 
will  go  a  long  way  to  create  a  more  temperate  state  of  society,  and 
the  money  which  is  spent  in  them  is  better  spent  there  than  in  the 
public-house."  —Sir  Robert  Cranston,  at  Edinburgh, 
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LONDON  4*  PROVINCIAL  THEATRES  dc  SITES 
T0BE-LET0R.-S0LD. 


Applicants  requiring  further  particulars  ami  orders  to  view  any  of  the  properties  mentioned  in  the  subjoined  list  For    Scale    of  Charges   for    Advertisements 

are  requested  to  quote  the  folio  number  attached,  and  be  precise  in  the  information  they  seek.     Applicants  not  under  this  Heading,  apply  to  The  Manager, 

finding  their  requirements  in   this  list,  are  invited  to  forward  a  description  of  the  investment  they  are  seeking,  THE  CINEMA  NEWS  &  PROPERTY  GAZETTE, 

and  particulars  of  anything  suitable  will  be  forwarded  from  time  to  time  without  charge  by  the  respective  agents.  LTD.,    21,     NORTH     AUDLEY     STREET,    W. 


selection  oh   properties  from  the  registers  oh 

Messrs.  Harris  &  Gili.ow,  Cinematograph  Property  Experts 

151a,  Oxforh  Street,  Lonhos,  \Y. 


LONDON    THEATRES. 


LONDON.  W. — A  handsome  building,  70-ft.  frontage,  with  a  depth  of  170-ft. 
Lately  used  as  a  Skating  Rink,  built  Xmas,  1908.  Music  and  Dancing  Licenses 
in  order.  Rent  £300  per  annum  on  lease,  or  price  £2,500  for  a  lease  of  99  years, 
at  a  ground  rent  of  £76  per  annum.     Fo.  317a 


LONDON.  E.— Frontage  20-ft..  depth  80-ft.  Hold  about  300.  Established 
Xmas,  1910.  A  going  concern  with  a  lease  of  10  years,  at  the  low  inclusive  rent 
of  £60  per  annum.     Price  inclusive  £425.     Fo.  518a 

LONDON.  W. — A  very  good  Theatre  in  the  main  road  of  a  crowded  district, 
opened  February,  igoy.^an'd  making  a  net  profit  of  about  £500  per  annum.  Price 
£1,000  inclusive,  lease  21  years.     Fo.  527b 

LONDON.  NORTH.— A  handsome  Theatre,  opened  about  a  year  ago  and 
making  a  net  profit  of  about  £2,500  per  annum.  Seating  capacity  about  900. 
["he  takings  average  about  £100  per  week.  £3,000  down,  balance  by  instalments, 
will  purchase  freehold.     Fo,  728b 

LONDON,  NORTH.— A  pretty  little  Theatre  with  a  frontage  of  36-ft.  and  a 
depth  of  50-ft.,  with  a  holding  capacity  of  250.  Established  about  18  months. 
Price  £390  inclusive.     Lease  3,  7,  14  or  21  years.     Fo.  536b 


LONDON.  S.W.— A  smart  little  Theatre  seating  about  300.  Price  inclusive 
of  everything  £600.     Fo.  751b __ 

LONDON,  N.— A  snug  little  Theatre  built  about  a  year  ago  at  a  cost  of  about 
£3,500.  Lease  80  years.  Ground  Rent  £85  per  annum.  Hold  about  650.  Price 
including  everything,  £2,000,  £1,000  of  which  can  remain.     Fo.  684V 

"  LONDON  SUBURB,  N.W.— Public  Hall  built  about  4$  years  ago,  31-ft.  6-in. 
frontage,  110-ft.  deep,  holding  about  650.  Price  freehold,  inclusive  of  all  fixtures 
and   fittings.  £3.400  (a  part  might  remain).     First  floor  let  off  at  £100  per  annum. 

Fo.  653b 

LONDON,  S.E.— A  good  Theatre,  at  present  seating  about  360  and  making  a 
net  profit  of  about  £300  per  annum,  which  can  be  considerably  increased.  Estab- 
lished nearly  two~years.  Adjacent  land  has  been  acquired  with  the  object  of 
enlarging  the  Hall  to  seat  over  1,000.     Rent  £200  per  annum,  premium  £500. 

Fo.  664b 

LONDON  SUBURB,  S.W.— One  of  the  finest  Halls,  accommodating  1,250, 
with  Music,  Dancing,  Cinematograph  and  Stage  Play  Licenses.  No  opposition. 
Would  be  let  (including  major  and  minor  halls,  the  latter  of  which  could  easily 
be  let  off  for  dances,  meetings.  &c,  at  £150  per  annum)  at  £295  per  annum  ;  or 
Hall  and  Five  Shops  and  Offices  (all  let),  the  whole  producing  over  £500  per 
annum,  would  be  sold  for  £5,950,  £5,300  of  which  could  remain  on  mortgage  at 
5  per  cent.,  leaving  only  £650  cash  to  provide.  Premises  cost  about  £9,000  to 
build.    The  whole  woufd  be  let  for  £450  per  annum.    Fo.  763)- 

LONDON,  S.E.— Cinema  Theatre  seating  400.  Established  over  two  years. 
Books  are  kept  and  open  to  inspection.  Average  takings  £21  per  week.  Rent 
£150  per  annum.     Lease  five  years.     Price  £350.     Well  fitted.     Fo.  586V 

LONDON,  N.— Theatre  seating  450,  with  standing  room  for  200  in  gallery. 
Lease  80  years.  Price  £1,000  cash,  and  £1,000  on  mortgage.  Ground  Rent  £85. 
The  Theatre  cost  £3,500  to  build.     Fo.  584y         

LONDON,  N.— Well-built  Hall  seating  430,  fully  equipped  and  licensed. 
Rent  £200  per  annum.  Price  £1,000,  including  generating  plant.  Lease  five 
years.     Takings  average  £2,000  per  annum.     Fo.  884b 

LONDON,  N.— Fine  Music  Hall  seating  1,400,  and  standing  room.  The  sum 
of  £3,000,  with  balance  by  instalments,  will  purchase  the  freehold  and  everything 
as  it  stands  A  remarkable  opportunity  to  obtain  possession  and  a  profitable 
undertaking  for  a  small  figure.     Portion  let  oft  at  £70  per  annum.     Fo.  688b 

LONDON.  W.— One  of  the  oldest  established  Theatres  in  the  West  End, 
making  a  nett  profit  of  over  £1,000  per  annum.  Vary  high  class.  Capacity 
about  200.     Price  including  everything,  £1,500, 


LONDON,  S.W. — A  good  Theatre  erected  at  great  expense,  holding  about  600, 
and  making  a  nett  profit  of  over  £1,200  per  annum.  It  is  fitted  with  everything 
of  the  best  and  capable  of  making  much  larger  profits.  Ground  Rent  £240  pet- 
annum.  Price  inclusive  £4,500.  half  of  which  can  probably  be  allowed  to  remain 
on  mortgage. 

LONDON.  W.— Coliseum,  holding  about  700.  Established  June,  1910.  Net 
profits  £500  per  annum.  Price  £2,000  inclusive.  Everything  of  the  latest  and 
best.     Rent  £300.     Long  lease.     Freehold  can  be  bought.     Fo.  690b 

LONDON,  W  — Cinema  Palace,  holding  capacity  400  Average  takings  £54  per 
week.  Expenses  about  £30.  Rent  £200,  Price  £2,000  (which  was  the  cost  of 
the  building  alonel,  includes  all  fixtures  and  fittings.  2  pianos,  organ. 
Gaumont  machines,  etc.     A  bargain.     Fo.  89iy. 

LONDON,  WEST-END.— One  of  the  highest-class  small  Theatres  in  one  of  the 
best  main  streets  in  the  West  end  of  London'  Although  only  holding  about  200, 
the  net  profit  is  over  £1,000  per  annum.  Price  for  the  whole  place  as  a  going 
concern,  £1,250.     A  bargain.     Fo.  992y. 

LONDON,  S.W.— A  newly-built  Theatre,  costing  over  £5,000.  Capacity  nearly 
600.  Takings  last  month,  £220.  £2,000  cash  and  balance  on  mortgage  includes 
going  concern  and  everything  of  the  best.  Long  lease.  Ground  rent  £250  per 
annum.     Fo.  793)'. 


LONDON    SITES. 


LONDON,  W. — A  very  important  site  in  a  main  West  End  shopping  street, 
suitable  for  the  erection  of  a  Cinematograph  Theatre  where,  without  doubt,  a 
very  large  and  profitable  business  could  be  done.  Lease  65  years.  Ground  .vent 
£575  per  annum.    Premium  £3,000.    Really  a  most  unusual  opportunity.  Fo.  557b 

LONDON,  W. — Crowded  West  End  thoroughfare,  a  Site  capable  of  accom- 
modating a  very  large  Cinematograph  Theatre  to  seat  about  2,000,  together  with 
room  for  building  about  ten  Shops  and  an  Upper  Part  comprising  Showrooms 
and  Offices.  It  is  computed  that  £8,000  per  annum  net  profit  will  be  made  from 
the  rentals  to  be  derived  from  the  building,  and  £8,000  net  profit  from  the 
Cinematograph  Theatre.     The  Ground  Rent  is  £5,000  per  annum.     Fo.  6ny 


LONDON,  W. — Main  thoroughfare  in  the  midst  of  Theatre  Land.  A  Cine- 
matograph Theatre  capable  of  seating  about  1,500  can  be  built  together  with  shop 
property,  offices,  etc.  A  net  profit  of  £12,000  per  annum  should  easily  be 
obtained.  Ground  Rent  £4,500  per  annum.  Estimated  cost  ot  building  £45,000. 
Fo.  762b 

LONDON,  W. — A  Building  Site  about  40-ft.  by  107-ft.  at  present  comprising 
two  shops  and  upper  parts  in  about  the  only  crowded  populous  neighbourhood 
in  London  where  a  Cinematograph  Theatre  does  not  at  present  exist.  It  would 
cost  about  £1,500  to  adapt  the  present  property  or  about  £3,000  to  build  a  new- 
Theatre.  Ground  Rent  £300  per  annum.  No  premium.  Really  an  unusual 
opportunity.     Fo.  757b 

LONDON,  W. — In  what  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  very  finest  positions  for  a 
Cinematograph  Theatre.  A  Building  Site,  90-ft.  by  100-ft.,  with  an  entrance  from 
the  main  road,  25-ft.  by  70-ft.,  which  would  form  a  Lounge  and  Tea  Room.  All 
necessary  exits  can  be  arranged,  and  a  net  profit  of  about  £7,000  a  year  should 
easily  be  made  from  the  Theatre.  Ground  Rent  £600  per  annum.  Premium 
£7.500,  £3,000  of  which  can  be  payable  on  completion,  and  £4,500  in  instalments 
spread  over  a  period  of  seven  years.     Fo.  657b 

ISLINGTON. — Near  the  "Angel"  and  on  the  same  side,  having  a  frontage 
of  about  40-ft.  and  a  depth  of  130-ft.,  offering  a  grand  opportunity  for  the  erection 
of  a  handsome  Theatre  in  which  a  very  large  and  remunerative  business  could 
be  done.  Part  freehold  and  part  leasehold  for  70  years,  the  Ground  Rent  of 
which  is  £200  per  annum.     Price  £7,000.     Fo.  613a 

CAMDF^N  TOWN. — Main  street,  a  good  Site  suitable  for  the  erection  of  a 
Theatre  can  be  obtained  in  one  of  the  best  positions,  on  a  building  lease  for  99 
years  at  a  Ground  Rent  of  £100  per  annum.     Premium  £400.     Fo.  713b 

STREATHAM—  Main  road,  very  fine  Site  with  a  frontage  of  162-ft.  and 
a  return  frontage  of  of  232-ft.  Premises  are  already  built  upon  the  property  and 
are  let  to  one  of  the  chief  Banks  at  £250  per  annum,  who  can  be  retained.  A 
Cinematograph  Theatre  could  be  arranged  on  the  other  portion  of  the  land,  and 
being  in  such  a  populous  neighbourhood,  a  very  large  business  can  be  done. 
Will  he  let  at  a  Ground  Rent  of  £400  per  annum  or  Freehold  £10,000.     Fo.  505a 
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CAMDEN  TOWN.— An  excellent  Building  Site  with  about  40-ft.  frontage  can 
lie  had  in  the  High  Street,  on  lease  for  90  years,  at  a  Ground  Rent  of  £130  per 
annum.     Premium  £1,200.     Fo.  Si3y 


HACKNEY— In  a  very  fine  position  at  the  junction  of  two  main  streets,  an 
1  xcellent  Site  capable  of  erecting  a  Theatre  to  seat  over  1,000.  Ground  Rent 
£350  per  annum,  lease  99  years.     Fo.  814a 

KING'S  CROSS.  — In  the  main  road,  a  good  Situ  with  a  frontage  of  32-ft. 
widening  to  70-ft..  with  a  depth  of  127-ft.     Ground  Rent  £'380  per  annum. 

Fo.  614) 

STRATFORD,  High  Street.— An  excellent  Site  in  this  populous  neighbour- 
hood, capable  of  erecting  a  Theatre  to  seat  1,500.  Lease  expires  1963.  Ground 
Kent  £70  per  annum.     Price  £2,000.     Fo.  519b 

BOROUGH  HIGH  STREET— A  Freehold  Site,  capable  of  erecting  a 
Theatre  to  seat  about  1,000.  Frontage  60-ft.,  depth  110-ft.  Price  £3,250.  Extra 
land  at  the  side  can  be  added  totaling  8,000  square  feet.     Fo.  721b 

HAMPSTEAD,  High  Street.— A  Site,  50-ft-  by  50-ft.  to  be  let,  in  the  main 
street.     Ground  Rent  £150  per  annum.     Fo.  625b 

CLAPHAM  JUNCTION.— In  the  main  street.  Fine  Site,  50-ft.  by  100-ft. 
Price  Freehold  £3,000,  might  be  let  on  a  building  lease.     Fo.  825V 

CLAPHAM,  High  Street. — A  noble  corner  Site,  suitable  for  a  Theatre  or 
Music  Hall,  being  over  one  acre  in  extent.  Buildings  are  now  erected  on  it, 
portion  of  which  could  be  utilised  or  let  oft.  Ground  Rent  £1,000.  Lease  99 
years.     The  freehold  will  be  sold.     Fo.  530b 

BRIXTON. — 111  the  best  position.  An  exceedingly  good  Site,  suitable  for  a 
Theatre  seating  about  1,500.     Ground  Rent  £450  per  annum.     Lease  60  years. 

Fo.  731b 

LONDON  SUBURBS,  N. — A  fine  property  suitable  for  Theatre,  capable  of 
seating  about  1,000,  with  room  to  build  two  shops  in  addition.  Ground  Rent 
£150.     Lease  99  years.     Fo.  645b 

EUSTON  ROAD.— In  the  best  position,  fine  property  capable  of  erecting  a 
Theatre  with  alterations  only,  existing  property  being  easily  adapted.  A  Theatre 
can  be  arranged  capable  of  seating  about  750.     Rent  £450  per  annum.     Fo.  546b 

HOLLOWAY  ROAD. — In  the  very  best  position,  a  fine  Corner  Site,  30-ft.  by 
93-ft.,  suitable  for  the  erection  of  a  Theatre  seating  about  650.  A  very  large 
business  can  be  done  in  this  important  position.     Rent  £600.     Fo.  848b 

PRAED  STREET. — Fine  Site  for  a  Theatre  capable  of  seating  about  600. 
Rent  £450.     Lease  46  years.     Fo.  448y 

BRENTFORD,  High  Road.— A  fine  Site,  suitable  fora  Theatre,  frontage  80-ft. 
depth  250-ft.     Price,  freehold,  £2,500.     Fo.  650b 

ACTON.— In  the  main  street,  a  very  excellent  Site,  frontage  42-ft.  6-in..  depth 
100-ft.     Price,  freehold,  £2,000.     Fo.  650b 

LONDON,  N.W.— In  a  very  fine  position  for  a  Cinematograph  Theatre.  A 
Site  capable  of  a  building  to  seat  800  to  1,000,  and  having  two  very  excellent 
frontages  to  the  most  important  roads  in  the  district.  Ground  Rent  £250. 
Premium  £1,600.  A  higher  Ground  Rent  without  a  premium  might  be  arranged. 
Fo.  563b 

WESTMINSTER.—  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  A 
grand  Site  next  door  to  important  Banking  premises,  and  having  a  frontage  of 
1 40-ft.,  comprising  four  separate  properties  which  can  be  adapted  for  the  purpose 
of  a  Cinematograph  Theatre,  or  a  new  building  could  be  erected.  This  being 
situated  in  a  very  thickly  populated  district  offers  an  unusually  good  opportunity 
for  the  erection  of  a  good  going  concern.     Fo.  665b 

LONDON  N.— Site  about  74-ft.  by85-ft.it!  populous  district.  Price  for  the 
freehold,  £2,000,  or  might  be  let  on  building  lease.     Fo.  568b 


NOTTING  HILL  GATE.— Site  35-ft.  by  75-ft.  Lease  7,  14  or  21  vears. 
Ground  Rent  £350.     Close  to  Notting  Hill  Gate  Station.     Fo.  576V 

BROMLEY.— Site  in  an  excellent  position,  15-ft.  3-in.  by  106-ft.  Price  £2,500. 
Fo.  676b 

WANDSWORTH.— Excellent  Building   Site   in   a   very  fine  position.     The 
freehold  can  be  obtained  for  £4,500,  the  major  part  of  which  can  remain. 
F'o.  879b 

SOUTH  NORWOOD.— Workshop,  25-ft.  by  100-ft.,  suitable  for  conversion 
into  a  Cinematograph  Theatre.  Lease  56  years.  Ground  Rent  £4  10s.  Low 
price.     Would  be  let  for  £100  per  annum.     Fo.  678b. 

TOTTENHAM.— Site  25-ft.  6-in.  by  131-ft.  Lease  93  years.  Price  £1,650. 
A  very  fineaosition.     Fo.  6775* 

WEST  HAM.— Site  having  an  area  of  about  10,100  sq.ft.  Lease  80  years. 
Ground  Rent  £65  per  annum.  Price,  freehold.  £1.000.  Part  let  off  for  .f  40  per 
annum.     Fo.  777b 

BRENTFORD.— Site  t8-ft.  by  259-ft.     Price,  freehold,  £2,500.     Fo.  683y 

MORTLAKE. — Freehold  Site  in  a  very  good  position  where  a  large  business 
could  be  done.     Price  £5,500.     Fo.  5S2}' 

SHEPHERDS  BUSH.— Site  34-ft.  by  75-ft.  Lease  about  18  years.  Rent 
£180.     Price  £1,500.     Fo.  88oy 

PLAISTOW.— Site  50  yards  from  station,  36-ft.  by  90-ft.  Good  position  for 
a  Cinematograph  Theatre.  Lease  99  years.  Ground  Rent  £75  per  annum,  or 
price,  freehold,  £1,500,  part  on  mortgage.     Fo.  780b 


PADDINGTON. — A  very  fine  Site  of  i,6oo-ft.  At  present  occupied  by  an 
excellent  building  which  could  easily  be  converted.  Will  be  let  at  a  Groninl 
Rent  of  £700  a  year  with  a  premium,  or  the  freehold  would  be  sold.     Fo.  779}- 

BOW.  h.. — In  the  main  road,  trams  pass  the  door.  A  very  good  Site  in  the 
busiest  spot,  42-ft.  frontage  by  112-ft.  6-in.  deep.  Price,  freehold,  £600.  A 
successful  Theatre  could  be  built  for  about  £'2,000,  and  a  mortgage  could  be 
arranged  for  £1,500.  There  is  only  one  other  small  Theatre  in  the  neighbourhood, 
thus  offering  an  excellent  opportunity.     Fo.  673b 

ACTON. — A  fine  Site,  50-ft.  by  120-ft..  in  a  grand  position,  surrounded  by 
works  and  factories  and  in  midst  of  a  densely  populated  district.  Ground  Rent 
only  £150  per  annum.     No  premium. 


HOME  COUNTIES. 


BEDFORDSHIRE.— A  well-built  property,  heretofore  used  as  a  Rink,  suitable 
for  conversion  to  a  Cinematograph  Theatre  with  small  expense.  Large  seating 
capacity.  Population  50,000.  Rent  £300  per  annum,  or  the  freehold  will  be  sold 
for  4,500.     Fo.  626b 

SURREY.— A  very  good  Theatre,  seating  750.  Takings  for  the  last  year  over 
£2,500,  net  profits  over  £t,ooo  a  year.  Price  for  the  whole  as  a  going  concern, 
including  everything,  £1,000.     A  bargain.     Fo.  826)' 

SURREY.— Snug  little  Hall  seating  400.  Average  takings  £35  per  week. 
Making  a  net  profit  of  £600  per  annum.  Rent  £250  per  annum.  Moderate 
premium  to  include  everything.     Fo.  528b 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE,  High  Wycombe.— A  Building  Site  at  present  com- 
prising four  cottages  in  the  main  street,  with  a  large  factory  in  the  rear,  having 
a  frontage  to  another  street ;  the  whole  of  the  property  is  now  let  and  producing 
about  £125  per  annum.  Has  a  frontage  of  50-ft.  and  a  depth  of  50-ft.  Price, 
freehold,  £2,000,  two-thirds  of  which  can  remain  on  mortgage.     Fo.  438b 

SURREY.— Cinematograph  Theatre  in  the  High  Street,  80-ft.  by  85-ft.,  with 
seating  capacity  at  present  of  only  450.  Price,  inclusive,  £600.  Rent  £160  per 
annum,  lease  21  years.     Fo.  742b 

SURREY.  — A  fine  building,  having  a  frontage  of  30-fi.  and  a  depth  of  155-ft.. 
with  a  seating  capacity  of  about  700.  The  building  includes  a  residential  upper 
part  and  also  stabling,  which  could  be  easily  let  off.  Lease  50  years.  Ground 
Rent  £35.     Price  £i,5co,  £8  >o  of  which  could  remain  on  mortage.     Fo.  544b 

BERKSHIRE.— Important  Town,  a  good  Theatre,  seating  about  700.  Lease 
tg  years.  Rent  £300  per  annum.  A  sound  concern  able  to  do  a  very  large  busi- 
ness.    Price,  including  electric  light  plant,  £1,50. .     Fo.  651b 

BERKSHIRE. — Cinematograph  Theatre,  seating  350.  Rent  £100  per  annum. 
Lease  14  years,  which  includes  a  large  Hall  at  the  back,  let  at  £6  per  week. 
Price,  inclusive,  £700.     Fo.  752b 

OXFORDSHIRE.— A  fine  Building  Site  suitable  for  the  erection  of  a  Theatre 
to  seat  about  600.     There  is  a  splendid  opening,  and  a  large  business  can  be 
done.     Price  for  the  lease  and  vacant  possession  £200.     Ground  Rent  £125. 
Fo.  552)' 

ESSEX. — A  freehold  Theatre  or  Music  Hall,  newly  built  and  requiring  a  sum 
of  £1,000  to  complete  it.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  very  large  business  will  be 
done,  and  it  should  prove  a  profitable  concern.  Rent  £750  per  annum,  long  lease. 
Fo.  656b 

SURREY,  Croydon.— A  good  Site  in  an  excellent  position,  just  a  few  doors 
from  the  best  and  busiest  shopping  part,  4S-ft.  by  170-ft.  A  remarkably  good 
opportunity  to  get  one  of  the  best  positions  in  this  important  town.  Price,  free- 
hold, £3,000,  or  £,2000  for  the  999  years  lease,  at  a  Ground  Rent  of  £50  per 
annum.     Might  be  let  without  a  premium.     Fo.  7657 

HERTS. — In  a  first-class  Town.  Population  50,000.  An  excellent  site  in  the 
very  best  position,  close  to  the  junction  of  four  main  roads,  43-ft.  wide  by  100-ft. 
deep.  A  Theatre  can  be  erected  for  about  £1,500,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  a 
very  steady  and  satisfactory  business  could  be  done.  Ground  Rent  £150  (no 
premium).     Fo.  5566b  

SURREY. — With  a  shopping  population  of  between  40,000  and  45,000.  Very 
excellent  Hall,  seating  about  650,  with  stage  and  every  convenience  for  running 
a  Cinematograph  Theatre  with  Turns  if  desired.  Completely  fitted  with  seating 
and  everything  necessary.  The  property  includes  a  residence  and  a  handsome 
building  which  could  be  utilised  as  a  Club.  Dancing  Academy  or  any  other  busi- 
ness wherea  handsome  building  is  required  with  a  number  of  fine  rooms.  Replete 
with  every  convenience,  including  large  tennis  lawn.  Price  £8,000.  Might  be 
let  at  £500  per  annum.     Fo.  6647 

HERTS.,  St.  Albans.— Freehold  Land  and  Buildings  in  the  heart  of  the  City, 
50-ft.  frontage  by  300-ft  deep,  comprising  Two  Large  Dwelling  Houses  with 
Shops  and  Stores.     Gardens  and  yards  at  rear.     Price  £2,750.     Fo.  766y 

KENT. — Very  good  Hall,  seating  300,  fitted  tip-up  seats,  &c.  Established 
three  years.  Takings  average  £20  per  week.  Lease  14  years.  Rent  £275  per 
annum.     Low  price  to  include  everything.     Fo   781b 

KENT.— A  good  Hall  seating  300,  established  1909.  Fitted  tip-up  seats. 
Takings  £35  per  week.  Rent  £200  per  annum.  Price  £1,250,  to  include  every- 
thing. _Fa88iy. 


OXFORDSHIRE. — Cinematograph  Theatre  seating  1,000,  splendidly  fitted, 
tip-up  seats,  &c.  Licenses  in  order.  There  is  no  opposition.  Price  £4,500 
freehold.     Fo.  874 y 

CROYDON. — Site  45-ft.  by  105-ft.  Lease  74  years.  Ground  Rent  £124  per 
annum.     Price  for  the  freehold,  £5,500.     Fo.  785b 

CROYDON.— Corner  Site  37-ft.  6-in.  by  87-tt.  10-in.  Price,  freehold,  £1,000. 
No  theatres  in  the  vicinity.     A  good  spot  for  business.     Fo.  685)- 


w. 


LEACH,  high-class  IRcstorations,  2>ecoratino  &  Sanitary  Morfe. 

DRAWINGS     AND     ESTIMATES     SUBMITTED     FREE. 


'Phone : 
Gerrard  49W 


57,  New  Compton  Street,  Charing  Cross,  W. 


Works : 
Star  Court,  Soho  Square,  \V, 
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THE    CINEMA. 


February,    1912. 


MIDLANDS. 


DERBYSHIRE.-  Skating  Rink,  frontage  (vtt..  depth  128-ft.,  seating  capacitj 
about  1,000      Established  November,  1909.     Low  price.     Fo.  639b 


\(>l  riNGHAMSHIRE.— Large  mining  district.  Iron  and  timber  built 
riieatre,  fitted  tip-up  sens.  Prices  6d.,  91I..  1  -  and  1  6.  Electric  light,  own 
plant.  Scat  t.ooo.  Built  about  six  years  ago  but  not  yet  opened  as  Picture 
I  neatre.  Unusual  opportunity.  Price  £1,200  as  it  stands,  including  everything. 
Might  be  lei  for  £350  per  annum.     Freehold  can  be  acquired.     Fo.  9903 


V\  VRWICKSHIRE.  A  substantially-built  Theatre,  in  a  prominent  position, 
having  a  frontage  of  164-ft.  Includes  two  lock-up  Shops.  Part  let  oft  at  £100 
per  annum  Fitted  with  ever)  convenience.  I  ease  87  years.  Ground  Rent 
','93  pet"  annum.     Price   £'11,000.  half  of  which  can  remain  on   mortgage.     The 

profits  are  estimated  at  between      i.sooand  •  ;. perannum.    There  is  no  other 

hall  within  two  miles.     Fo.  7753 

LIVERPOOL.— A  large  Hall  seating  joo,  in  a  fine  residental  part  of  the  town. 
including  dwelling  house.  Can  be  had  for  £50  per  annum  and  a  small  premium 
A  fine  opportunit}  for  a  beginner,     bo.  788y 

N.    OF    ENGLAND. 

LANCASHIRE.  -Cinematograph  Theatre,  frontage  jS-ft..  depth  6S-ft. 
seating  about  450.  Price  inclusive  £1,000,  including  generating  plant.  Opened 
January,  191 1.     Fo.  502a 

LANCASHIRE.-  The  Market  Hall  in  an  important  town,  seating  about 
1,000.  At  present  taking  nearly  £40  per  week.  An  old  established  going 
concern.  Rent  £525  per  annum.  A  sum  of  Aoo  will  be  accepted  from  an 
immediate  purchaser.     Fo.  .Siob 


S(  ARBOROUGH.— A  good   Site   for  the  erection  of  a   Theatre   capable  ,,f 
-eating  about  600,  price  freehold  £4,600,     Would  be  let.     Fo.  732b 

LANCASHIRE.     Largi      town,    Theatre   established   two-and-a-half   years, 

making  a  net  profit  of  £10  to  £12  per  week.     Lease  1 years,  at  a   Ground'  Rent 

of£23  Per  annum,  price  £2.500  inclusive.     Fo.  040b 


YORKSHIRE.— Large    Town,    very   tine    building,     previously    used    as  a 
Skating  rink,  which  could  be  converted  into  a  Cinematograph  Theatre  at  a  cost 
of  about  £490,  the  est  ,.l    which   would  be  advanced  at   a  low  rate  of  interest 
Price  as  it  stands  £2,000.     Ground  Rent  £180.     Seating  capacity  about  1,000. 
Fo.  843b 

YORKSHIRE.—  A  Music  Hall  seating  1,400.  in  large  manufacturing  Town 
with  population  of  over  100,000.  Price  freehold,  including  seating  and  all  fittings 
£2,750;  a  mortgage  can  be  arranged  for  £2,400.  The  alterations  to  comply  with 
Borough  requirements  will  cost  about  /'.Son.  Fully  licensed,  including  spirits 
beer,  &c, Fo.  658b 

DURHAM.— A  fine  Theatre  seating  1,500.  Newly  built.  September,  ion.. 
1  lie  freehold  would  be  sold  or  would  be  let  at  £520  per  annum  with  a  premium 
ot  £500.     The  only  place  of  amusement  in  the  Town.     Fo.  859b 


SOUTH    OF    ENGLAND. 


,,.  'U-N,V  -The  newly-built  property  35-ft.  by  100-ft.  Now  used  as  a  Skating 
Kink,  will  cost  an  extremely  small  sum  to  convert  to  a  Cinematograph  Theatre 
Rent  £300,  leas,  7,  i|,  21  years.  No  premium.  If  desired,  the  Skating  Rink  can 
still  be  carried  on,  leaving  a  hall  79-ft.  by  ;s-ft..  which  could  be  used  for  Cine- 
matograph purposes.     Fo.  508a 


KENT.-  Large  sea-side  resort.  In  important  property  having  a  frontage  of 
650-ft.  to  the  sea  with  a  private  Promenade.  Capable  of  accommodating  in 
addition  to  the  Cinematograph  Theatre,  various  other  properties  for  amuse- 
ments, together  with  shops,  etc.  \lthough  a  sum  of  /  4o,,,oo  has  been  expended 
on  the  property,  the  freehold  will  be  sold  for  /  if.  on,,.  '  Fo   722b 


HAMPSHIRE.     Aim,    I, til,    Hall,  fitted  with  elect™    light  plant    doing  a 
large    business    with    the     Military,    being    close    to    the    Camps.         Price    f%w 

inclusive.    Rent  £64  per  annum,      10.523b 


KENT.— Cinematograph  Theatre  having  a  seating  capacity  of  550    in  a  laree 
li    resort    requiring  £250  for  furnishing.     Rent  £200  per  annum,  price  f2<fo 
Fully  licensed,  ready  for  opening  except  furnishing.     Fo  44^1 


WORTHING.  A  Freehold  Site  situated  in  a  most  prominent  position  and 
having  entrances  in  three  thoroughfares,  at  present  consisting  of  four  shops  and 
two  private  houses.     Easily  convertible.     Would  be  let  or  sold.     Fo   744b 


SOI  TH  COAST.— Large  rown  and  well  patronised  pleasure  resort  Cine- 
mat  igraph  Theatre  now  in  course  of  erection.  Corner  premises  with  handsome 
entrance.     Seating  capacity  500.     Price,  freehold  £6,000  (open  to  offer).     Fo.  667V 

E.    OF    ENGLAND. 


SI  FFOLK.-  Large  fishing  and  pleasure  resort.  Frontage  iS4-ft  depth 
75-ft.  Licensed  to  seat  2.000.  Built  two  years  ago  and  heretofore  used  as  1 
skating  Rink.  Price,  freehold,  £4,200,  Might  be  let.  A  realh  well-buih 
propi  rh  and  easil}  convertible.     Fo.  711b 


NORFOLK.     Fishing  and  pleasure  resort.     A   cinematograph  Theatre    etc 
making  net   profit   of  about    £60.1    perannum.      Price,   inclusive,  /'i  000      'l  one 
lease.     Fo.  641b  "  ■-""*. 


FiAST     COAST.— Well-known    Seaside  Town.       Large  building,  splendidly 
adapted  for  a  Cinematograph  Theatre.     No  amusements   whatevei   al   p 

Part  can  remain  on  mortgage  if  required.     Fo.  567!, 


Price  £1,100. 


WEST    OF    ENGLAND    &    WALES. 

CORNWALL.— Holding  about  200,  snug  little  Hall,  making  al 1  £5    1  pel 

annum.     Io  be  let  at  a  rental  of  £150.     Low  price  to  immediate  pun  hasei 
. Fo.  10 


CHESHIRE;. — Important  seaside  town  with  very  large  population.  Splen- 
did Site  in  a  good  position,  31-ft.  by  100-ft.  Price,  £1,600.  Freehold  portion  can 
remain.     F'o.  619a 

SHROPSHIRE.— Good  Hall  with  a  seating  capacity  of  over  400.  Price, 
freehold,  £1,500.     Offers  to  rent  will  be  submitted.     Fo.  s'ny 

SHROPSHIRE.— An  exceedingly  suitable  Properly,  easil}  convertible 
adjoining  Bank  premises,  suitable  for  the  erection  of  a  Cinematograph  Theatri 
about  40-ft.  by  No-ft.     Price,  freehold.  £1,500;    or  would  be  let.     Fo.  512b 


GLAMORGAN . — Cinematograph  Theatre,  seating  about  750  with  a  balcony 
Rent,  £250.     Price,  inclusive  of  everything,  £400.     F'o.  732V 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE.— A  very  good  Theatre  in  a  fine  position,  60-ft.  by 
112-ft.,  seating  900.  Rental,  £650:  leas,  14  years.  Price,  including  everything, 
£800.     Fo.  634b 


WALES.  -A  Cinematograph  Theatre  doing  a  good  business  and  in  perfect 
order.  Price  for  the  freehold,  including  all  fittings.  /2.500.  A  partnership 
would  be  entertained.     Fo.  438b 

GLAMORGAN.— Moderate  sized  Hall,  seating  about  350.  Making  a  net 
profit  of  about  £200  per  annum.  A  profit  rental  of  £65  per  annum  would  be 
accepted  without  a  premium.  On  the  property  is  an  electric  light  generating 
plant.     Fo.  840b 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE.  Large  manufacturing  town.  A  property  situate  in 
the  best  position,  comprising  two  good  Shops  and  Hall  at  rear  with  entrance 
between  the  shops.  Can  be  extended  to  seat  750  to  800.  Lease  21  years.  Rent 
£350  rising  to  £450  per  annum.     Price  for  the  freehold,  £6,300.     Fo.  886b 

RHONDDA  VALLEY.— Large  town.  Substantially-built  Skating  Rink,  175-ff 
by  65-ft.,  could  be  readily  adapted  into  a  Picture  Palace.  Within  half-a-niinute 
of  the  main  tram  route.     Will  be  let  or  sold.     Fo.  672b 


IRELAND. 


ONE  OF  THE  LARGE  TOWNS.  Cinematograph  Theatre  averaging  £35 
per  week.  Price  for  the  freehold  going  concern,  £6,000.  Seating  475.  The 
property  before  being  converted  was  let  at  £350  per  annum.  The  owner  might 
let  at  a  rental  with  a  small  premium.     Fo.  810b. 


SCOTLAND. 


GLASGOW. — Handsome  Theatre,  80-ft.  by  130-ft.  Seating  1,700,  taking 
nearly  £50  per  week.     Price  inclusive  for  this  valuable  going  concern,  £600. 

Fo.   1   .,li 

GLASGOW. — Cinematograph  Theatre.  Frontage  45-ft.,  depth  90-ft.  At 
present  seating  only  550.  Taking  about  £25  per  week,  under  management. 
Expenses  about  £18  per  week.  Price  £850  for  everything,  which  includes  the 
reside  nee  on  the  property.     Fo.  533b 

EDINBURGH.— Hall  with  seating  capacity  of  350.  fitted  complete.  Books 
can  be  inspected.  No  opposition  in  the  district.  Rent  fioo  per  annum.  Price 
£230  to  include  everything.     Fo.  787b 

FINANCE    81    INVESTMENTS. 

FINANCE  WANTED  to  build  a  Cinematograph  Theatre  in  London  Suburbs, 
Freehold  obtained  and  will  be  given  as  security.  Grand  opening.  Thickly 
populated  district.     Apply  J.  V.  Elliott,  887,  Fulham  Road,  S.W. 


A  CINEMATOGRAPH  THEATRE  wanted  in  London,  Suburbs  or  Home 
Counties.  Not  to  exceed  £3.000.  Must  be  a  good  paying  concern  and  bear 
investigation.  Principals  only  send  particulars  in  confidence  to  E.  Croydon, 
Station  Road,  Hampton-on-Thames. 

THREE  HALLS  WANTED  either  vacant  or  going  concerns,  for  Company 
with  (ash  ready  to  put  down.  Must  have  a  seating  capacity  of  over  500  and  be  in 
London  or  large  Provincial  Town.  Apply  to  A.  W.  Webster,  138,  Lillington 
Street,  S.W. 

1  CASH  READY  for  the  purpose  of  financing  responsible  people  for  building 
Cinematograph  Theatres.  £iS. 000  at  once  available.  Must  be  in  Rood  positions 
and  bear  closest  investigation.  Apply  Messrs.  Robert  Wright  &  Co  .  Chartered 
Accountants,  9  iy  10,  Pancras  Lane.  E.C,     Marked  (Theatres). 


SEATS.— A  quantity  of  seating  for  sale.  Advertiser  just  bought  Hall,  is 
re-fitting  and  has  450  tip-up  seats  in  plush,  in  excellent  condition  to  be  sold  at  a 
very  low  price.     G.  B.,  Box  33,  "  The  Cinema,"  21,  North  Audley  Street,  W. 
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THE  WORLD'S  BEST  PROJECTOR. 


LONDON— 23,   Cecil    Court, 

w.c. 

Provincial  Agents:-  LIVERPOOL— 18-20,     Man- 

chester Street. 


FILMS 
LTD., 


CARDIFF— 8,  Wyndham 
Arcade,  St.  Mary  Street. 

NEWCASTLE— Midland 

Chambers,  17,  Westgate 
Road. 

BELFAST— 35,   High   Street. 


THE  FILM-RENTING  EXPERTS. 

Originators   of  the 

PREMIER  &  EUREKA  SERVICES. 

First  in  1906.     Still  Leading,  1912. 


THE     CINEMA. 


March,   191 2. 


It  Does  Not  Matter 


\Yhat    your    requirements    are    for    the    thorough    equipment    of    an      Up-to-date    Picture    Theatre,    we 
can    supply    every    want. 

Jury's  Imperial  Projector  (Model  A),   price    £35 
Jury's  Imperial  Projector   (Model  B),   price    £50 

The    two    latest    All-British    Projectors,    containing    more    improvements    than    any    machine    yet    pro- 
duced.     The   outcome   of   years   of   practical    experience. 

Arc     Lamps,    Rh  ostats,    Tip-up     Seats,     Screens,     Rewinders,    Carbons,     Stereopticon 
Lantern,    Mot:r    Generators,    Pehol    Engine    Sets,    &c. 

Don't    forget    you    can    obtain    everything   of    the    Best    from 

JURY'S  KINE  SUPPLIES,  Limited, 

-W.  DAY,  Director  and  Manager, . 

7a,  Upper  St.  Martin's  Lane,  W.C. 

Telephone:    8914  Gerrard.  Telegrams:    "  Jukinsup,  London." 


TELEPHONE:    1280  HOLBORN. 


E.P.AUam&Co., 

ELECTRICAL    ENGINEERS, 

28,  GRAY'S  INN  ROAD,  HOLBORN,  W.C. 

(Established    21  Years.) 


Specialists   in  Arc   and   Incandescent 
Lighting  for  Cinematograph  Theatres* 

HEATING,  VENTILATING, 

SIGNS,    MOTORS,    and 

GENERATORS. 


SOLE  PROPRIETORS  OF  THE 


METAL     LAMP. 

British  made  and  most  durable  filaments. 


Special    Prices     Quoted    on     Application. 


Write  for  our  quotation  and  designs  for  the  most  effective  and 
economical  method  of  lighting  your  premises. 


"EXCLUSIVE"  FILMS .  . 

ARE 

"FEATURE"  FILMS  .  . 


RENTED    TO 


ONE  HALL  PER  TOWN. 


<> 


To  "Star"  an  Exclusive  Feature  Film 
is  the  ideal  method  of  attracting  the 
public  to  p  cture  theatres  —  to  your 
p.cture  theatre— and  the  better  the" film 
and  the  more  it  complies  with  the 
demand  of  the  people  for  sensational 
subjects,  1  he  greater  will  be  its  success. 
We  are  handling  a  number  of  these 
"  Winning  Exclusives,"  and  will  be  glad 
o'lheopportunity  tosendfull  particulars. 
Please  remember  that  all  our  films  are 
rented  on  the  "One  Hall  per  Town" 
principle  and  therefore  cannot  be 
duplicated  by  your  competitors. 


M0N0P0L  FILM  GO.  of  GREAT  BRITAIN 

CINE  HOUSE,  GREEK  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


Genera!  Manager: 
FREDERICK  MARTIN'. 


Wires: 

"SISTERHOOD,  LONDON. 
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MR.  GEO.  R.  SIMS  AND  MR.  COULSON  KERNAHAN  ON  THE 
QUESTION  OF  SUNDAY  OPENING. 

(See  Page  8.) 
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EDITORIAL    AND    BUSINESS   NOTICES. 

THE  CINEMA  News  and  Property  Gazette  is  published  on  the  first  or  each 
month.  Copies  can  be  obtained  through  any  Newsagent  or  Railway  Bookstall 
in  Town  or  Country,  or  will  be  sent  direct  from  the  Office  for  2s.  per  annum, 
post  free. 

News  items  of  interest  to  thise  engaged  in  the  Cinematograph  Industry  will 
be  welcomed,  and  communications  shou'd  reach  the  Office  not  later  than  the 
26th  of  the  month,  it  intended  for  publication  in  the  following  montD's  issue. 

Articles,  photographs,  or  drawings  intended  for  publication  must  be  accom- 
panied by  a  stamped,  addressed  envelope,  in  case  of  return,  but  the  Editor  will 
not  be  responsible  for  the  safe  return  of  rejected  MS.,  photographs,  or  drawings, 
though  every  care  will  be  taken  of  them. 

Editorial  communications,  which  should  always  be  accompanied  by  the  njme 
and  address  of  the  sender,  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor. 


All  enquirie;   respecting    Advjrti«e  nents  and   business   matters    should    be 
addressed  to  the  Manager,  at  the  Office ;  of  The  Cinema, 

21,  North  Audley  Street,  Oxford  Street,  W. 

Wires  :  "Faddist,  London."  'Phones:  Gerrard  7676  &  8798. 

TO  BE— OR  NOT  TO  BE  ? 


TO  be — or  not  to  be? — that  is  the  question  which 
has  been  agitating  the  minds  of  all  interested  in 
the  cinematograph  industry  ever  since  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  obscure  paragraph  in  the  papers 
announcing  that  a  deputation  had  waited  upon 
the  Home  Secretary  with  a  view  to  urging  the 
necessity  of  appointing  a  censor,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to 
license  all  cinematograph  films  intended  for  exhibition  in  this 
country. 

About  the  necessity  or  the  expediency  of  making  such  an  ap- 
pointment there  can  be  no  two  opinions.  There  has  been  too 
much  talk  of  censors  and  censorship  in  the  theatrical  world 
recently,  and  we  can  see  for  ourselves  what  it  has  done  for  the 
theatrical  and  music  hall  proprietor.  Presumably  this  talk  of  a 
film  censor  is  the  natural  outcome  of  that  agitation  ;  perhaps  it 
is  not.  Whatever  control  may  be  necessary  in  the  future,  we 
can  say  without  hesitation  that  at  present  a  cinema  censor  is  not 
only  entirely  unnecessary,  but  that  such  an  appointment  would 
inflict  an  undeserved  hardship,  and  cast  a  perhaps  unintentional 
aspersion  upon  the  cinematograph  industry  as  a  whole. 

The  deputation  referred  to  included  the  representatives  of 
several  well-known  firms  of  manufacturers,  and  it  is  somewhat 
surprising  to  learn  that  a  certain  section  of  the  Trade  not  only 
desire  but  will  welcome  the  appointment  of  a  Film  Censor,  on  the 
grounds  that  "  there  have  been  complaints  against  the  British 
Trade  as  to  the  undesirable  nature  of  some  of  the  pictures 
shown  in  what  might  be  called  irresponsible  theatres."  To 
ask  for  so  radical  a  change  on  these  grounds  is  surprising. 
Are  we  so  powerless  as  a  Trade  that  we  cannot  take  steps  to 
prevent    the    dissemination    of    an    undesirable    class    of    fiim? 


Surely  not.  Our  advice  to  the  Trade  as  a  whole  is  to  leave 
the  question  of  the  appointment  of  a  Film  Censor  severely 
alone  for  the  present,  otherwise  it  will  recoil  upon  their  own 
heads  in  a  way  which  is  plain  to  see. 

In  saying  this  we  are  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  both  in 
America  and  Germany  there  is  a  systematic  inspection  of  all 
films  befure  they  are  licensed  for  release  to  the  exhibitor.  But 
such  a  system  is  open  to  very  grave  abuse.  In  America  we  be- 
lieve it  works  fairly  satisfactorily,  but  in  Germany  quite  the  re- 
verse is  the  case.  There,  officialdom  is  chiefly  concerned  in 
keeping  a  look-out  for  films  which  in  any  way  encourage  the  in- 
dustrial classes  to  strike,  or  whi;h  reflect,  however  remotely, 
upon  the  laws  of  the  country.  From  a  moral  standpoint  there 
are  scores  of  films  released  in  Germany  which  no  self-respecting 
picture  theatre  proprietor  would  for  one  moment  think  of  ex- 
hibiting in  this  country. 

We  mention  this  fact  as  showing  the  abuses  to  which  the 
system  is  subject  in  other  lands.  We  do  not  say  that  ultimately  it 
may  not  be  necessary  to  appoint  a  Film  Censor  in  England.  What 
we  do  say  is  that  such  an  appointment  would  be  most  inoppor- 
tune and  unnecessary  at  present.  Later  on,  as  the  trade  grows 
in  size  and  importance,  and  as  the  number  of  manufacturers  and 
agents  increases,  it  may  be  necessary,  and  desiraDle,  as  much  in 
the  interest  of  the  Trade  as  the  public,  to  make  such  an  ap- 
pointment. But  the  time  is  not  yet.  Those  who  maintain  that 
it  is,  evidently  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  public  opinion  is  after 
all  the  best  censor  in  these  matters.  So  far  we  have  seen  very 
few  films  that  required  blue  pencilling.  Some  may  not  have 
been  altogether  happily  conceived,  but  the  worst  that  could  be 
said  of  them  was  that  they  offended  more  or  less  against  the 
canons  of  good  taste. 

Those  who  have  tried  to  set  up  a  Censorship  of  Films  have 
had  a  nasty  rebuff  within  the  last  few  days  in  a  place  where 
it  might  be  least  expected— the  Theatres  and  Music-Halls  Com- 
mittee of  the  L.C.C.  The  Fulham  Borough  Council  suggested 
that  the  L.C.C.  should  appoint  a  Censor,  and  that  body  replied 
that,  in  their  opinion,  "the  entertainments  in  cinematograph 
halls  are  best  treated  in  the  same  way  as  in  music-halls  and 
other  places  under  its  control."  Which  is  a  nice  way  of  telling 
this  meddlesome  local  authority  to  mind  its  own  business, 
advice  which,  we  trust,  will  not  be  lost  upon  it  and  others 
similarly   inclined. 

The  cinematograph  theatre  has  come  to  stay,  and  it  will  con- 
tinue to  thrive  and  grow  in  public  esteem,  despite  the  senseless 
efforts  of  a  few  maniacs  and  intolerant  bigots  to  put  it  down.  The 
average  picture  theatre  proprietor  strives  lb  put  on  a  clean  show, 
and  his  efforts  to  please  his  public  are  attested  by  crowded  audi- 
ences, which  would  be  the  first  to  resent  anything  in  the  nature 
of  suggestiveness.  We  may  therefore  safely  leave  the  censoring 
of  films  for  the  time  beine  to  the  public,  for  whose  amusement 
after  all,  the  films  are  produced. 
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THE    NEWS    OF    THE     MONTH 


AT     A     GLANCE. 


NEW  picture  theatre,   the  Villiers,  has  been  opened 

A        at      Sunderland.       Seating      accommodation,       1,000 
persons. 

The  Inverkeithing  Uean  of  Guild   Court  have  re- 
cently passed  the  plans  for  a  picture  theatre  costing 
£2.000,    to   be     erected    by    the    Scottish     Electric- 
Theatres  Company. 

Sidmouth  has  another  picture  theatre,  the  property  of  a 
local   gentleman. 

The  proprietors  of  the  Roscoe  Picture  Palace,  Sheffield,  hive 
been  fined  £5  for  overcrowding. 

St.  John's-lane,  Bristol,  is  to  have  a  new  electric  theatre. 
This  makes  27  theatres  in  Bristol. 

A  cinema  theatre  will  shortly  be  erected  in  Church-street, 
Heywood,  Lanes,  at  a  cost  of  ,£3,000. 

To  attract  Saturday  crowds,  the  Clapton  Rink  Cinema 
illuminates   its  front  with  another  250  lights. 

Eastbourne  has  acquired  a  new  picturedrome,  with  a  seating 
capacity    of    400.     Manager,    Mr.    Marcus    Perry. 

A  new  house,  known  as  the  Royal  Cinema,  has  been  opened 
at  Walthamstow,   close  to  the  Walthamstow   Palace. 

The  new  theatre  that  Mr.  Dickson  is  building  at  Bo'ness  is 
being  rapidly  completed,   and  it  is  hoped  to  open  this  month. 

Burnham,  in  Somerset,  is  to  have  a  new  electric  theatre,  in 
order  to  accommodate  the  seaside  crowds.  The  building  will 
cost    £"1,2915. 

The  New  Picture  Hall  at  Carlisle  has  just  been  opened.  The 
electrical  work  was  supervised  by  Mr.  Barber,  the  cinemato- 
graph expert. 

Oak  Park,  Illinois,  Board  of  Education  are  installing  motion 
pictures  in  their  principal  schools.  We  hope  England  will 
soon    follow  suit. 

Chief  Constable  Thomson,  of  Forfar,  believes  that  the  intro- 
duction of  cinematograph  shows  has  contributed  largely  to  the 
decrease  of  crime  in  Forfar. 

Another  picture  theatre  is  to  be  built  in  Scarborough,  and 
will  be  known  as  the  Clarence  Picture  Palace.  It  will  be  built 
on  a  site  adjoining  the  North  Riding  Hotel. 

Politics  aro  feeling  the  pinch  of  picture  theatres.  The 
"  Standard  "  complains  that  local  politicians  cannot  find  halls  for 
meetings  as  they  are  taken  by  picture  theatres. 

Paris  audiences  are  tricky  in  their  tastes,  preferring  sensa- 
tional and  cowboy  films.  Travel  films  are  not  approved  of,  and 
few  British  films  seem  to  hit  the  popular  taste. 

Hungary  cherishes  its  weird  language,  and  to  that  end  the 
Hungarian  Government  have  given  orders  that  all  film  titles 
are  to  be  in   Magyar.      More  work   for  the  showmen. 

Mr.  Beecham's  electric  theatre  in  the  High-road,  Kilburn,  is 
being  redecorated.  The  film  service  is  supplied  by  the 
Williamson  Kinematograph  Company,  and  is  giving  every 
satisfaction. 

In  addition  to  the  building  of  cinema  halls,  Messrs.  F.  Farrell  and 
Co.,  Ltd,,  of  Hampstead,  have  started  a  decorations  department, 
stocked  with  all  necessary  tackle  and  plant  for  so  doing,  without 
stopping  the  show. 

Exciting  scenes  were  witnessed  at  a  fire  at  a  Bolton  picture 
theatre,  where  a  mass  of  film  in  the  pay-box  caught  fire.  The 
lady  clerk  was  discovered  unconscious  on  the  floor  badly  burnt 
about  the  face  and  hands.  The  film  operator  was  also  badly 
burnt,  and  had  to  be  removed  to  the  infirmary. 


The  Halifax  Free  Church  Council  hired  an  electric  theatre 
to  attract  the  Sunday  evening  crowd.  When  confronted  with  a 
collection  and  no  free  films,  the  crowd  faded  away,  and  the 
experiment   proved  a  financial  failure. 

Messrs.  Pathe  Freres  Cinema,  Limited,  are  asking  their  cus- 
tomer's which  class  of  subjects  is  most  appreciated  at  their 
theatres.  Their  intention  in  seeking  this  information  is  to- 
produce  what  their  patrons  most  desire. 

A  girl  who  was  sent  to  a  reformatory  for  three  years  for 
committing  a  burglary  at  Blaenau  Festiniog,  blamed  cinemato- 
graph pictures  for  her  crime.  She  said  she  had  seen  pictures 
of  housebreaking  and  thefts,  and  they  had  such  an  Influence 
on  her  as  to  prompt  her  to  commit  burglar)'  herself. 

The  Dalbeattie  Town  Council,  having  had  the  safety  of  their 
Town  Hall  called  in  question,  and  their  attention  directed  to 
this  point  by  a  letter  from  the  Under-Secretary  for  Scotland, 
have  made  alterations  in  order  to  bring  up  the  Hall  to  the 
standard  of  security  required   by  the  Cinematograph  Act. 

The  picture  theatres  did  a  great  deal  towards  causing  the 
Chinese  revolution,  according  to  a  correspondent  of  the  "  Temps." 
His  theory  is  that  the  cinematograph  has  helped  to  break  the 
traditions  of  ages  by  bringing  very  realistically  before  the 
Chinese  the  different  life  and  manners   of  Western  civilisation. 

The  Syndicat  Professionnel  des  Auteurs  Dramatiques  is  dis- 
cussing an  important  point  with  the  cinematograph  trade. 
According  to  French  law,  authors  of  plays  which  are  publicly 
produced  must  receive  a  percentage  of  the  theatre  receipts.  The 
syndicate  claims  that  moving  picture  dramatists  have  the  same 
right,   and  that  the  picture   theatres   should   pay   tribute. 

There  are  so  many  dramas  of  1,000  feet  issued  at  present 
which  lack  even  the  semblance  of  a  plot,  and  in  which  scene 
after  scene  is  rushed  through  at  a  ridiculously  high  speed,  that 
the  Gaumont  Film  Hire  Service  is  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  produce  a  film  having  a  decent 
story,  well  produced  and  thought  out,  under  about  2,500  feet 
in   length. 

The  official  title  of  the  new  organisation  for  the  protection 
of  exhibitors,  the  first  meeting  of  which  was  reported  in  our 
last  issue,  is  the  Cinematograph  Exhibitors'  Association  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Mr.  E.  J.  Muddle  is  the  secretary 
pro  tern.,  and  his  address  is  16,  Cecil-court,  Charing  Cross, 
W.C.  He  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  anyone  interested  in  the 
new  association. 

The  Empress,  Mare-street,  Hackney,  has  made  a  promising 
start.  The  hall  has  a  seating  capacity  of  650.  The  Mayor  and 
Mayoress  of  Hackney  and  members  of  the  Council  were  present 
at  a  private  reception,  held  prior  to  the  public  opening.  Mr. 
Arthur  Gilbert  is  the  manager,  and  the  seating  and  furnishing 
was  carried  out  by  Messrs.  H.  Lazarus  and  Son,  Limited,  of 
Great  Eastern-street,  E.C. 

A  very  successful  little  entertainment  was  recently  given  by 
the  management  and  staffs  of  the  Charing  Cross  and  Argyll 
Electric  Theatres  to  their  friends  and  others  interested  in  the 
cinematograph  business,  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  annual 
dinner.  Dancing  was  indulged  in  afterwards,  and  the  whole 
affair  proved  a  brilliant  success  and  a  sure  testimonial  to  the 
popularity  of  Mr.    McGaw,   the  manager. 

A  strange  audience  for  a  cinematograph  show  was  that  at 
Peterhead  Penal  Settlement,  where  an  afternoon  cinematograph 
entertainment  was  granted  to  the  convicts  by  the  kindness  of 
Provost  Leask  and  the  permission  of  the  Prison  Commissioners. 
The  prisoners  were  well  behaved,  and  greeted  the  films  with 
loud  applause.  Some  of  the  older  inmates  had  never  seen 
moving  pictures  before.  The  programme  was  varied  by  songs 
and  musical  selections  of  a  character  likely  to  appeal  to  the 
men. 
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The  Brighton  Corporation  has  recently  been  advocating  its 
scheme  for  trackless  traction  by  giving  a  series  of  cinemato- 
graph films  showing  the  working  of  tb.e  trolley  system  in  other 
towns. 

The  Newcastle  Town  Improvement  Committee  have  decided 
in  future  to  insert  a  clause  in  all  new  licences  for  picture 
theatres  that  any  variety  entertainment  on  the  premises  is  not 
to  exceed  20  minutes  in  all,  should  be  confined  to  singing  and 
music,  and  should  not  involve  the  use  of  scenery  or  stage 
accessories  other  than  a  curtain,  and  that  no  dangerous  lighting 
apparatus  or  inflammable  costume  be  allowed  behind  the 
proscenium. 

At  the  King's  Picture  Playhouse,  King's-road,  Chelsea,  a 
special  matinee  was  given  last  week  in  aid  of  the  Kensington 
and  Chelsea  Benevolent  Society.  The  performance  was  attended 
by  a  number  of  well-known  local  people,  including  the  Mayor 
of  Chelsea,  and  an  interesting  feature  was  the  film  of  "  L'Enfant 
Prodigue.''  This  piece  was  produced  as  a  wordless  play  at  the 
Prince  of  Wales'  Theatre,  London,  in  1891,  and  has  just  been 
filmed   in   Paris  with   the  original  cast. 

Recently  I  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  English  films  were 
forging  ahead,  despite  the  long  row  in  front  of  them,  says  a  writer 
in  the  Evening  News  A  few  nights  ago  I  saw  a  series  of  films  by 
the  Hepworth  Company — English  in  everything,  including  artists 
and  scenery — which  gave  convincing  proof  that,  although,  as 
usual,  a  little  behind  in  the  start,  an  English  firm,  when  it  sets 
itself  to  accomplish  a  certain  end,  can  do  it  by  the  motive  force  of 
that  perseverance  which  never  knows  defeat. 

At  the  Bradford  licensing  sessions  it  was  stated  that  there 
were  sixteen  places  holding  cinematograph  licences,  of  which 
four  had  annual  music  licences,  and  five  dramatic  licences,  the 
remaining  seven  being  occasionally  licensed  for  music.  The 
Chief  Constable  said  that  it   would  be  more   satisfactory  if  all 


such  places  were  under  one  kind  of  licence,  and  were  all  purely 
and  simply  "  picture  halls,"  and  not  music-halls  or  theatres. 
At  the  same  time,  they  were,  without  exception,  well  con- 
ducted, and  the  conduct  of  the  people  frequenting  them  was 
in  every  way  satisfactory.  Music  licences  only  were  granted  to 
Queen's  Hall,  Tower's  Hall,  and  the  Idle  Picture  Palace,  on 
the  condition  that  music  was  to  be  solely  an  accompaniment 
to  the  pictures.     The  other   applications  were   refused. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  Cine- 
matograph Operators,  held  at  the  Bedford  Head  Hotel,  Maiden- 
lane,  Mr.  Mason  (president)  took  the  chair,  while  a  very  satis- 
factory report  of  the  year's  progress  was  presented.  The  rules 
of  the  association  were  altered  in  order  to  permit  of  the 
admission  of  all  ranks  of  operators,  and  reference  was  made  to 
the  publication  of  the  proposed  li  Operators  Licensing  Bill," 
which  is  shortly  to  be  reissued  in  an  improved  form,  and 
efforts  made  tp  introduce  it  into  Parliament  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  1912  officers  and  committee  are  as  follows: — President, 
Mr.  Edward  H.  Mason  ;  vice-president,  Mr.  J.  Hutchins  ;  hon. 
treasurer,  Mr.  W.  Johnson ;  and,  temporarily,  as  hon.  secre- 
tary, Mr.  Mason ;  committee,  Messrs.  Catlin,  Green,  Sayers, 
Watson,  Malcolm,  and  McDonnell. 


The  newly  built  Bishop's  Stortford  Cinema  is  to  be  managed 
by  Mr.  Alfred  J.  Hatrick,  who  was  for  two  years  manager  of 
the    Premier    Electric    Theatre,    Leytonstone. 

The  staff  of  the  Olympia  Picture  Theatre,  Cardiff,  have  pre- 
sented their  late  manager,  Mr.  W.  O'Keefe,  with  a  valuable 
dressing-case. 

The  directors  of  the  Irish  Provincial  Electric  Theatres, 
Limited,  give  the  employees  of  the  Electric  Picture  Palace, 
Newry,  two  weeks'  wages  as  a  Christmas  gift,  and  to  show 
their  appreciation  of  Mr.  Gun-Cooke,  the  manager,  gave  him 
a  clear    benefit    of  two  house:;. 


"C.  &  G." 
CINEMA     AND     GENERAL    SUPPLY     CO., 

49,  Whyteville  Road,  Forest  Gate,  London,  E. 

Telegrams-"  CINESUPPLY,  LONDON."  Telephone:  CITY  7719. 

Night  and  Sunday :  Stratford  459. 

THE     BEST    ADVERTISEMENTS     ARE     SATISFIED      CUSTOMERS.       HERE     ARI 

*  SOME: — "Well   pleased  with  this  week's  program.     Kindly  include 

similar  pictures   in   all   future   programs."     "Never   any   cause   for 

complaint.    Shall  always  recommend  yours  as  the  finest  service  I  have 

had  during  six  years'  experience." 

7IG0MAR    v.    NICK     CARTER,    released    March    24,  3,600  ft.      Free  April  29. 
™  IN     THE     GRIP     OF    ALCOHOL,    2,600    ft.        LADY     MARY'S     LOVE, 

2,300  ft.  Three  days  20s.,  week  40'.  each.  PATHE  GAZETTES, 
GRAPHICS,  BUDGETS,  200  to  300  ft.,  3s.  each,  or  hire  cheap. 

INSCRIPTIVE      STICKERS,     six     varieties,    printed     "Drama,"     "Comedy," 
-"**  "Comic,"    "Travel,"    "Interest,"    "Coloured,"    6d.    100    assorted. 

Specimens  free. 

IWIANAGERS'    AND  OPERATORS'    TABLETS     (washable)   6d.   each.       Specimen 
"■  free  to  any  manager.     "  C.  and  G."  FOUNTAIN  PENS,  i4Ct.  gold  nib,  2/6, 

with  patent  clip  or  leather  safety  pocket. 

CIRST    WEEK'S    HIRE   AT  HALF    PRICE.— State    requirements    and   send    for 
■  Specimen  Program   at   10s.    per    1000.     List    A,     including   Zululand, 

Queen  Nineveh.  Castaways,  Price  Beauty,  Temptations  Great  City, 
Courier  Lyons,  Faust,  S-miramis,  Robinson  Crusoe,  Pirates  cf  1920, 
David  and  Goliath.  Telephone,  Nero,  Dancer  of  Siva,  Grenadier 
Roland,  Tale  Two  Cities,  Back  Primitive,  Still  Alarm,  Law  of  Mercy, 
Resurrection,  Enoch  Arden,  Fighting  Blood.  Range  Pals,  Star- 
Spangled  Banner,  Foe  to  Richelieu,  Louisa  Millar,  and  all  the  best 
comedies,  comics,  etc. 

IRE  CHEAP— TOP-LINE  DRAMAS,  ALSO  COMPLETE  PROGRAMS.-5.00O 
feet  (two  changes  £4,  including  at  least  one  of  List  B:—  Queen 
Criminals,  Last  Drop  Water,  In  Grip  Alcohol,  Railroad  Raiders, 
Gambling  Mania,  Captain  Kat=.  Reign  of  Terror,  Quaker  Mother, 
Battle  Hymn  Republic,  Notre  Dame,  Lady  Marv's  Love,  Salambo, 
Tristan  Isolde,  Battle  Trafalgar,  Quality  Mercy,  Rory  O'More,  Power 
of  Fate,  St.  Hel°na,  Rob  Roy,  Aerial  Anarchists  ,  Dead  Man's  Child, 
Robert  Bruce,  Siege  Calais,  Brutus,  Lost  in  Jungle,  Opium  Smoker, 
Two  Orphans.  Henry  VIII.,  Colleen  Bawn,  Robert  Emmet,  Three 
Musketeers,  Martyrs,  Battle,  Prisoner  Mexico,  Lieut.  Daring,  Thrown 
to  Lions,  Captain  Brand's  Wife,  Four  Daredevils,  Queen's  Necklace, 
Inner  Mind.  Oliver  Cromwell,  Lady  Godiva,  Fane  Shore,  Cowboy 
Pugilist.  Lieut.  Rose  Battleship.  At  Bottom  of  Sea,  Golden  Scarf, 
Fatal  Lie,  Mystery  of  Souls,  Auld  Lang  Syne,  Arrah-na-Pogue,  Chain 
of  Oath,  Sins  of  Fathers,  Flight  to  Death,  Peep  behind  Scenes, 
Ballet  Dancer,  Ruy  Bias,  Charlie  Colms,  Absolom,  Ladv  Camelias, 
Arson  at  Sea,  and  all  other  top-liners,  from  15/-  per  1,000  feet,  per 
week,  two  Changes.     Send  for  full  list  and  vacant  dates. 

►INEMA  AND   GENERAL   SUPPLY   CO.,  49.    Whyteville   Road,    For.st  Gate,   E. 
'  TELEGRAMS:     "Cinesupply,     London.''      TELEPHONE :  —  7719    CITY. 

Night  and  Sunday-Stratford  459. 


L.C.C.  PATTERN. 


H 


SLIDING  STENCIL  CUT  FRONT. 


For  any  llluminant. 
Opal    or    Red    Glass. 

(As  shown.) 

Emergency  Exit   -  11/- 
Exit    -----  10/- 

Without  fancy  work. 
Emergency  Exit   -  10/= 
Exit 9/- 

Any  other  signs  quoted  for. 
Discount  for  quantities. 


MANSELL,  Ltd.,  13a.  Cecil  Court, 

'Phone  8982  City  W.C. 


Scenarios  for  Cinematograph  Pictures. 

This  is  a  new  field  open  to  all  people  who  can  write  up  simple 
ideas  for  Motion  Picture  Plays.  Interesting  and  lucrative 
occupation.  Anyone  can  write  them.  No  literary  ability  needed. 
Unlimited  demand.    Good  pay. 

If  you  wish  to  increase  your  income,  let  us  teach  you  to  write 
Scenarios.  We  can  do  so  by  correspondence.  Send  stamp 
addressed  envelope  for  particulars. 

Plot-writers. 

We  have  special  facilities  for  placing  Plots  and  Scenarios  with 
the  film  producers.  Let  us  place  yours.  Our  terms  are:  Reading 
fee  1/-;  10  per  cent,  commission  when  plot  is  sold.  For  further 
particulars,  stamped  envelope  to 

International  Motion  Picture  School  &  Agency 

81=83,  SHAFTESBURY  AVENUE,  LONDON,  W. 
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!'  Popular  .  .  . 
I: Picture  Palaces 


AND    THEIR 
MANAGERS. 


/-..; 


No.    II.— THE    CAMBRIDGE    CIRCUS    CINEMA.— MR.    RICHARD   JOHNSON. 


A       YEAR  AGO  a  coach-builder's  yard ! 
To-day  what  may  be  described,  without  exaggeration, 
as  one  of  the  most  artistically  designed  and  sumptu- 
ously fitted  cinematograph  theatres  in  the  Metropolis. 
Harnessed    up    to  the   Pyke  Circuit,    the  Cambridge 
Circus     Cinematograph     Theatre     was     opened     as 
r;cently  as  September  2nd  of  last  year.     Long  enough,  however, 
to  have  won  the    support    of 
countless   patrons,   who  Lave 
developed    into    regular   and 
enthusiastic  supporters. 

Within  a  stone's  throw  of  the 
Circus  from  which  it  takes  its 
name,  this  bandscme  theatre 
forces  itself  upon  the  attention 
of  the  casual  passer  by  the 
unusually  ariisfc  appearance 
of  its  vestibule.  Unusual  it  is 
in  every  sense,  and  artistic  to 
a  degree,  and  the  handsome 
entrance  strikes  an  entirely 
new  note  in  cinematograph 
theatre  design  It  has  all  the 
appearance  of  a  fine  baronial 
hall.  This  effect  is  heightened 
by  the  armour  figure  which 
faces  one  on  entering,  the  rich 
oak  panelling  which  lines  the 
walls,  the  reproductions  of  old 
masters  which  hang  around, 
and  the  quaint,  old-fashioned 
lanterns  which  cast  a  subdued 
light  over  all.  The  scheme 
throughout  is  Jacobean,  and 
one  distinguishes  without  dif- 
ficulty the  sign  of  the  rose  and 
portcullis   upon   the   ceilings. 

But  let  us  enter.  If  the  vestibule  was  impressive,  v  hat  shall  we 
say  of  the  theatre  ?  For  the  moment  it  almost  makes  one  gasp 
with  astonishment.  A  baronial  hall  in  very  truth,  and  correct  to 
a  detail.  In  the  dim  light  one  can  discern  weapons  of  a  bygone 
age  banging  high  up  above  the  rich  oak  panelling,  and  the  decora- 
tive Jacobean  ceiling  that  would  not  disgrace  one  of  the  "  stately 
homes  of  England,"  and  yet  at  the  far  end  they  are  showing 
pictures!  It  makes  one  pause  and  think  Comparisons  are 
always  odious,  but  one  cannot  help  thinking  of  some  of  the  first 
of  the  buildings  devoted  to  the  exhibition  of  this  new  world  force 
in  the  realm  of  Art.  Truly  we  move  apace,  and  love  of  luxury 
increases  by  leaps  and  bounds.  A  cinematograph  show  in  a 
Jacobean  baronial  hall.     Incongruous  !     True  ;  but  delightful  ! 

Row  upon  row  of  softly  seductive  easy  chairs  and  tilt-up  seats  in 
red  plush,  and  a  thick  pile  carpet  of  the  same  colour  to  walk  upon. 
And  the  prices  of  admission  range  from  sixpence  to  eighteenpence. 
The  theatre  holds  450  persons,  and  the  show  is  continuous  from 
two  o'clock  till  eleven  in  the  evening.  They  believe  in  long 
programmes  here,  for  they  show  their  patrons  from  7,000  to  8,000 
teet  of  films  at  a  sitting,  and  all  of  the  very  best.  Up-to-date,  too;   for 


the  afternoon  I  looked  in  to  see  Mr.  Richard  Johnson,  the  manager 
they  were  actually  showing  the  King's  procession  to  open  Parlia 
ment  within  an  hour-and-a-half  of  the  event  taking  place. 

"  We  make  a  speciality  of  long  films  and  exclusives — when  we 
can  get  them,"  said  Mr.  Johnson.  "I  believe  in  them;  and  I 
always  try  to  get  one  good  feature  film  for  my  programme — some- 
thing out  of  the  ordinary.     We  cater  for  a  cosmopolitan  audience, 

and  we  do  not  use  more 
American  films  than  we  can 
help — except  those  depicting 
cow-boy  life.  We  make  a 
speciality  of  Italian  and  French 
films." 

The  pictures  are  perfectly 
shown ,  and  no  doubt  the  depth 
of  the  set-back,  and  the  sur- 
rounding black  velvet  con- 
tribute in  no  small  measure 
to  this  striking  clarity.  Gau- 
mont  projectors  are  used,  and 
the  throw  is  about  80  feet. 
The  operator's  room  is  un- 
usually spacious,  and  a  separ- 
ate lantern  throws  the  titling 
slides  upon  the  screen 
Apropos,  it  may  be  interesting 
to  mention  that  Mr.  Johnson 
makes  a  point  of  announcing 
once  during  each  programme 
the  special  feature  of  his 
"  change." 


*.* 


Greenwich    Time. 


CAMBRIDGE     CIRCUS     CINEMA 
THE    VESTIBULE. 


Patrons  can  watch  the  fleet- 
ing minutes  as  they  follow 
the  fortunes  of  hero  and 
heroine,  or  the  screamingly  absurd  antics  of  the  comedy  merchant, 
for  facing  them  is  an  illuminated  clock  on  the  prompt  side,  which 
is  synchronised  fn  m  Greenwich  Observatory.  The  soothing 
strains  of  a  delithtful  orchestra  add  to  the  enjoyment,  and  I 
cannot  refrain  from  paying  a  well-de<erved  compliment  to  HerrM. 
G.  Fericescu,  whose  Royal  Roumanian  Orchestra  is  quite  a 
noticeable  ieature  of  the  performance.  The  secret  of  appropriate 
music,  as  a  necessary  accompaniment  to  the  pictures,  is  fully 
understood  here,  and  when  I  had  a  chat  with  the  leader  of  this 
clever  Iitt'e  orchestra  of  six  (two  violins,  a  piano,  Mustel  organ, 
'cello  and  bass)  I  appreciated  the  reason.  They  have  a  highly- 
gifted  leader,  and  nearly  a  thousand  pieces  of  music  to  select  from 
in  the  theatre  library.'  Mr.  Johnson  and  Herr  Fericescu,  run 
over  every  programme,  and  decide  what  the  selection  shall  be,  and 
then  put  it  on  without  rehearsal 

The    Manager. 

And  what  manner  of  man  is  the  manager  of  the  Cambridge 
Circus  Cinema  ?  Out  of  the  ordinary  ?  Yes  ;  though  he  has  been 
connected  with  the  theatrical  business  all  his  life.     Mr.   Richard 
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Johnson  has  been  with  the  Pyke  Circuit  for  two  years,  and  prior 
to  taking  the  management  here  was  in  charge  of  the  same  firm's 
theatre  in  Piccadilly  Circus.  Before  that  he  was  associa'ed  with 
the  managerial  staffs  of  well-known  West  End  theatres.  He  is  a 
rmn  who  takes  his  work  seriously.  His  theatre  is  his  hobby,  and 
he  has  a  theatre  of  which  he  mav  well  fe°l  proud.  He  is  always  to 
be  found  at  his  post  between  the  hours  of  10.30  a.m.  and  11  p.m. 

Assuredly  he  can  feel  he  his  done  a  good  day's  work   when  he 
goes  home  to  bed. 


It  has  occurred  to  me  that  it  temperance  films  were  in  exist- 
ence it  might  be  possible  to  arrange  with  the  picture  shows  to 
give  a  Band  of  Hope  or  Temperance  Evening  occasionally, 
which  the  local  Unions  would  gladly  advertise,  and  thus  secure 
crowded  audiences  for  them. — Band  of  Hope  Chronicle. 


THIRTY  thousand  miles  is  a  long  way  to  go  for  a 
kinematograph  film.  Add  tribes  of  savage  and 
treacherous  black  men,  an  almost  unknown  country, 
and  a  superabundance  of  venomous  reptiles,  and 
one  is  able  to  form  a  very  fair  idea  of  the  kind  of 
enterprise  cheerfully  undertaken  by  the  kinematograph 
operator  in  pursuit  of  striking  films.  The  gentleman  making  this 
particular  trip  is  Mr.  A.  L.  Haydon,  whohas  written  books  about 
various  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  is  making  a  special  study 
of  the  world's  mounted  police.  He  is  going  out  for  the  Warwick 
Trading  Company,  with  recommendations  from  Sir  George  Reid, 
High  Commissioner  for  Australia,  and  from  the  Minister  for  the 
Interior  at  Melbourne,  to  spend  two  or  three  months  up  country 
in  the  Northern  Territory  of  South  Australia  taking  kinemato- 
graph pictures. 

The  Northern  Territory  remains  to  this  day  a  geographical 
enigma.  Practically  nothing  has  been  learned  of  vast  stretches 
of  the  region  since  Burke  and  Wills  crossed  it  on  their  disastrous 
expedition  of  forty  years  ago.  Mr.  Haydon,  therefore,  should 
get   some  striking  films. 

He  hopes  to  get  a  picture  of  one  remarkable  thing  of  which 
he  has  never  seen  a  photograph,  though  drawings  hiTe  been 
done  by  naturalists.  This  is  a  snake  corroboree.  At  01  e  period 
of  the  day,  too,  the  animals  and  birds  of  the  plain  ami  forest 
troop  to  the  water  hole  to  drink.  That  is  what  Mr.  Haydon 
hopes  to  get.  Certainly  a  living  picture  of  all  ''Australia" 
parading  down  to  the  water  hole  should  be  fascinating. 

Mr.  Haydon,  who  is  starting  next  month,  will  go  first  to  Perth, 
then  northward  along  the  coast  to  Broome,  and  the  "  ninety-mile 
beach,"  the  Asiatic  corner  of  Australia,  where  he  will  take 
pictures  of  the  Japanese  and  Polynesian  pearl  fishers  at  work. 
He  will  then  go  on  to  Port  Darwin,  and  from  there  start  his 
800  mile  journey  into  the  interior.  Afterwards  he  will  go  to 
Sydney.  From  Sydney  he  will  leave  for  South  Africa,  where  he 
is  to  be  the  guest  of  the  Natal  Mounted  Police,  who  have  pro- 
mised to  show  him  all  over  Natal  and  Zululand,  showing  him 
native  life  there. — Kinematograph. 
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No.    l.-THE    QUESTION    OF    SUNDAY    OPENING. 

WHAT     MR.     GEO.     R.     SIMS,     MR.     COULSON     KERNAHAN, 

ARCHDEACON     SINCLAIR,     PREBENDARY     CARLILE, 

AND     OTHERS     THINK. 

The  question  of  the  Sunday  opening  of  the  cinematograph  theatre  is  a  much-vexed  one  with  many  sections  of  the  public,  and  opinion  is  even 
divided  on  the  subject  among  showmen  themselves.     Some  are  for,  some  against;  some  on  religious  grounds,  some  as  a  matter  of  policy. 

The  views  of  representative  leaders  of  public  opinion  have  been  sought  by  the  Editor  of  The  Cinema,  and  appended  are  the  individual 
opinions  of  men  eminent  in  the  Church  and  Literature.  As  a  whole,  with  a  few  reservations,  the  writers  are  in  favour  of  rational  amusement 
for  the  people,  and  see  no  harm  in  Sunday  opening  provided  the  shows  are  carefully  selected  and  properly  controlled. 


MR.  GEO.  R.  SIMS, 

than  whom  no  leader  of  public  opinion  is  better  able  to  speak 
on  the  requirements  of  the  people,  since  as  playwright, 
journalist,  and  author  his  experience  is  unrivalled,  believes  in 
a  properly  directed  Sunday  picture  show  : 

My  view  as  to  the  desirability  or  undesirability  depends 
entirely  upon  the  class  of  picture  show.  Many  of  the  pictures 
now  exhibited  are  either  educationally  or  morally  sympathetic, 
or  object-lessons  in  the  human  gospel.  To  these  there  can  be  no 
possible  objection. 

I  do  not  think,  all  things  considered,  it  is  advisable  to  turn 
Sunday  into  a  day  of  comic  entertainment  or  of  unpleasant  sug- 
gestion. Sunday  is  largely  a  day  of  family  re-union  and  rest 
from  toil,  and  to  graver  minds  a  day  of  quiet  meditation  away 
from  the  calls  and  cares  of  business.  But  there  is  a  large  class 
who  want  on  Sunday  a  certain  amount  of  distraction,  and  no 
distraction  could  be  more  peaceful  or  in  accordance  with  the 
quiet  of  Sunday  than  the  properly  directed  picture  show  with  a 
wise  selection  of  films  for  the  Sunday  entertainment. 

MR.  COULSON  KERNAHAN, 

the  famous  novelist  and  writer  of  religious  allegories ,  whose 
works  enjoy  an  immense  popularity,  and  have  been  translated 
into  fourteen  languages,  believes  enormously  in  the  cinemato- 
'  graph  theatre,  but  pleads  for  a  religious  tone  in  the  Sunday 
show : 

The  matter  is  one  on  which  so  much  can  be  said  on  both  sides, 
and  on  which  it  is  so  easy  to  hurt  susceptibilities  which — if 
sincere — I  respect,  that  I  hesitate  to  offer  an  opinion. 

The  man  or  woman,  boy  or  girl,  who  thinks  it  wrong  to 
attend  other  than  a  place  of  worship  on  Sunday  should  un- 
doubtedly keep  away.  But  since  many  see  no  harm  in  it,  and 
since  (whether  one  approve  or  disapprove)  the  opening  of  places 
of  entertainment  on  Sunday  has  come,  and  apparently  to  stay, 
I  would  at  least  urge  that  Sunday  shows  should  be  not  only 
void  of  all  vulgarity,  but  should  be  serious  and  instructive. 

Personally,  I  believe  enormously  in  the  cinema  as  a  popular 
educator.  I  believe  that  it  would  be  quite  possible  to  have  some 
sort  of  religious  service  on  Sunday — scenes  from  the  Holy  Land 
as  it  is  to-day  and  in  the  time  of  our  Lord,  scenes  illustrating 
the  Bible  (Dore's  and  Tissot's  pictures,  for  instance),  the  lives 
of  the  martyrs,  great  religious  teachers  and  workers,  with 
hymns  thrown  on  the  screen,  in  the  singing  of  which  all  could 
join,  and  with  a  few  spoken  words  from  a  suitable  speaker 
J  describing  the  pictures  and  pointing  out  the  lessons  they  teach. 
Failing  that,  let  us  at  least  have  patriotism  and  loyalty  illus- 
trated on  the  screen,  with  instruction  in  science  and  natural 
history. 

I  am  not  for  the  introduction  of  the  Continental  Sunday  into 

I  England.     I  am  for  observing  one  day  of  the  week  for  rest,  for 

I  worship,  and  for  the  consideration  of  more  serious  matters,  but 

since  not  everyone  can  be  brought  to  think  as  I  think,  and  since 

facts  must  be  faced,  I  am  not  so  blind  and  so  bigoted  as  to  deny 

that  it  is  better  for  our  young  men  and  young  women  to  spend  a 

winter  evening  at  a  respectable    and    high-class    cinema    show 

'  than  in  prowling  the  streets  or  drinking  in  a  public-house.     But 

!  I   stand   out  for  all  absence  of  vulgarity,   and   I   plead    for  an 

■entertainment  that  will  appeal  to  the  best  side  of  human  nature 


and  to  the  imagination ;  an  entertainment  that  will  set  high 
ideals  of  life,  love,  duty,  citizenship,  loyalty,  and  patriotism 
before  the  public. 

ARCHDEACON  SINCLAIR 

considers  that  cinematograph  theatre  proprietors  should  be 
content  with  six  days'  opening,  and  reserve  Sunday  as  a  day  of 
rest  : 

In  my  opinion,  the  law  against  opening  places  of  amusement 
for  gain  on  Sunday  should  be  loyally  maintained.  The  various 
ways  by  which  concert  halls  and  shows  get  round  the  law  are, 
in  my  judgment,  unfair.  I  regard  the  day  of  rest  as  an 
enormous  and  incalculable  boon  to  the  working  classes,  and  that 
such  evasions  of  the  law,  however  plausible,  are  an  infringement 
of  its  sanctions.  Cinematograph  shows  are  often  very  delightful, 
but,  like  other  institutions,  whether  for  amusement  or  instruc- 
tion, they  would  be  acting  wisely  and  patriotically  in  being  con- 
tent with  six  days  in  the  week.  The  scheme  of  working  them  for 
charities  was  an  unhappy  idea,  as  it  makes  the  charities  connive 
at  the  defeat  of  the  purpose  of  the  law. 

PREBENDARY  CARLILE, 

founder  of  the  Church  Army,  thinks  Sunday  shows  are  very 
useful,   but  qualifies  this  statement  : 

I  believe  that  I  am  the  pioneer  of  Sunday  cinematographs. 
We  have  exhibited  films  in  my  Church  of  St.  Mary-at-Hill, 
Monument,  at  the  Sunday  evening  services  for  some  years,  and 
they  have  proved  to  be  a  vast  power  for  good.  I  therefore  say 
without  hesitation  that,  in  their  right  place,  Sunday  cinemato- 
graph shows  are  not  merely  innocent,  but  are  very  useful. 

But  I  must  qualify  this  expression  of  opinion  by  saying  that, 
in  my  judgment,  the  subjects  should  be  such  as  are  not  only 
harmless,  but  positively  of  an  instructive  and  elevating 
character,  such  as  Bible  scenes,  especially  scenes  from  the  life 
of  our  Lord.  They  must  also  be  exhibited  in  connection  with  a 
religious  service,  and  under  such  circumstances  as  to  remove 
any  fear  of  irreverence.  I  am  not  in  favour  of  the  opening  of 
ordinary  cinematograph  shows  on  Sundays,  especially  as  means 
of  profit. 

I  am  no  rigid  Sabbatarian,  but  I  feel  that  operators  and 
attendants  are  as  much  entitled  to  their  Sunday  rest  as  any- 
body else,  and  that  that  day  should  be  marked  off  from  others 
by  abstaining  from  mere  amusement.  I  am  sure,  however,  thdt 
there  is  a  very  great  future  for  Sunday  cinematograph  exhibi- 
tions on  the  lines  I  have  indicated  in  churches  and  mission 
halls,  and  possibly  also  in  other  public  halls  in  connection  with 
a  mission  service.  Our  forefathers  did  their  best,  by  means  of 
stained  glass  windows  and  the  like,  to  teach  the  truths  of 
religion  by  eye  as  well  as  by  ear.  There  is  no  reason  why,  with 
our  vastly  improved  appliances,  we  should  not  do  the  same. 
Church  Army  missioners  find  the  cinematograph  of  enormous 
use  in  connection  with  their  mission  preaching. 

THE  REV.  C.  H.  GRUNDY, 

says  the  cinematograph  theatre  is  infinitely  preferable  to  the 
gin  palace  : 

The  subject  of  Sunday  cinematograph  entertainments  is  es- 
sentially one  for  individual  rather  than  for  collective  decision. 
I  think  it  is  infinitely  the  wisest  course  for  the  clergy  to  state 
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general  principles,  and  not  to  give  detailed  advice  unless 
asked.  In  my  own  parish  I  never  give  an  opinion  on  such  a 
matter  if  I  can  avoid  it.  A  man  asks  me  if  it  is  right  to 
play  golf  on  Sunday-  I  reply  :  "  You  have  your  personal  idea 
as  to  how  best  Sunday  should  be  spent.  Rely  on  that,  and  on 
your  own   individual    conscience." 

There  are  many  earnest  communicants  of  the  Church  who 
regard  the  cinematograph  on  Sunday  as  no  violation  of  Lord's 
Day  observance.  The  clergyman  who  took  an  active  part  in 
the  closing  would  be  pointed  out  as  another  example  of  bigotry, 
and  his  conduct  would  not  increase  his  congregation.  Our  duty 
is  not  to  spend  our  time  in  opposing  things  which  may  not  be 
wrong  in  themselves.  Take  a  wet,  dismal  Sunday  in  London. 
There  are  many  quite  excellent  people  who  are  not  called 
religious,  do  not  go  to  church,  and  at  present  can  find  few 
innocent  places  to  go  to.  Their  choice  lies  between  staying  at 
home — and  you  cannot  reasonably  expect  people  living  in  a 
poor  house  in  a  back  street  to  stay  indoors  all  day — or  wander- 
ing about  getting  wet  or  going  into  a  public-house.  If  a  man 
of  this  type  wishes  to  take  his  wife  or  his  sweetheart  some- 
where, it  seems  to  me  that  the  cinematograph  show  is  infinitely 
preferable  to  the  gin  palace.  Clergymen  make  this  mistake  ; 
they  try  to  limit  the  amusements  of  people  who  are  not 
religious,  as  though  it  were  possible  to  compel  people  who 
differ  from  you  to  take  their  enjoyment  in  the  way  you  say  is 
best  for  their   souls. 

MR.  T.  C.  GARFIT, 
who  spoke  on   the  subject  of  Sunday   desecration  at   the   recent 
meeting  of  the  House  of  Laymen,  at  Canterbury,  declares  that 
matters  are  progressing  by  leaps  and  bounds: 

Under  the  London  County  Council  scheme  198  picture  palaces 
are  now  open  on  Sundays,  and  people  spend  £2,000  every 
Sunday  on  this  form  of  amusement.  The  desecration  of  Sunday 
is  going  on  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  we  have  got  far  beyond 
the  opening  of  museums  and  picture  galleries.  In  these  hurly- 
burly  days  of  pleasure-seeking,  indifference,  apathy,  self- 
pleasing,   and   "don't-care,"  we  require  more  than  ever  a  day 


for  worship,  rest,  and  for  recreation  of  mind,  soul,  and  body, 
and  for  equipping  ourselves  better  for  the  work  of  the  week. 

THE  REV.  F.  B.  MEYER, 

the  well-known  Nonconformist  minister,  describes  the  cinematograph 
theatres  in  "  Answers  "  as  the  picture  galleries  of  the  poor. 

I  cannot  strenuously  object  to  cinematograph  shows  being 
opened  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  because  they  employ  com- 
paratively little  Sunday  labour,  and  in  many  cases  the  sacred 
cause  of  charity  benefits  from  the  takings.  The  rich  man  has 
his  picture  galleries  on  Sundays ;  the  cinematograph  theatres 
are  the  picture  galleries  of  the  poor.  Personally,  I  should  like 
to  see  the  hours  during  which  the  shows  shall  be  opened  re- 
stricted to  from  6  p.m.  to  10  p.m.,  and  I  should  appeal  to  the 
good  feeling  of  the  proprietors  to  exhibit  a  class  of  pictures 
dealing  with  more  elevating  and  intellectual  subjects  than 
on  the  other  days  of  the  week. 

MR.  L.  HADEN  GUEST 

declares  himself  in  favour  of  Sunday  amusements  generally : 
I  am  in  favour  of  Sunday  amusements  properly  conducted. 
If  the  picture  theatre  shows  are  otherwise  suitable,  and  if  the 
labour  conditions  of  the  employees  of  the  theatres  are  fair  and 
reasonable,  I  should  be  in  favour  of  their  being  opened  on 
Sundays.  It  would  need  to  be  considered,  however,  at  what 
hours  and  for  how  long  hours,  and  I  should  guard  a  general 
assent,  if  I  were,  for  instance,  a  member  of  the  local  authority, 
by  retaining  power  to  close  in  exceptional  cases. 

MR.  H.  A.  SPOOR, 

London  representative  of  the  Essanay  Company,  considers 
many  pictures  as  good  as  sermons  : 

I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  no  possible  harm  can  come  of 
opening   the  cinematograph   theatre  on   Sunday. 

In  England  you  have  a  good  class  of  film,  and  there  is  a 
natural  general  tendency  towards  a  clean  programme.  Many 
pictures  are  as  good  as  sermons,  and  I  am  sure  the  Churches 
will  not  suffer  in  the  long  run. 


No.  2.— THE  EXHIBITORS'    ASSOCIATION. 

WHAT  SOME  REPRESENTATIVE  SHOWMEN  THINK  OF    THE  NEW 

ORGANISATION. 

During  the  past  month  'he  Cinemitograph  exhibitors  have  formed  themselves  into  an  Association  for  the  protection  of  their  interests.     There 
seems  to  be  some  division  of  opinion  as  to  the  lines  upon  which  it  should  be  run.  and  we  give  with  pleasure  the  views  of  one  or  two  leading  men 
in  the  business,  though  we  do  not,  of  course,  identify  ourselves  in  any  way  with  the  views  expressed. 
MR.  L.  SCHLENTHEIM, 


chairman  and  managing  director  of  Palais  de  Luxe  Cinema 
Co..  Ltd.,  Roy  Cinema  de  Luxe  Co.,  Ltd.,  the  Birmingham 
Cinema  de  Luxe,  Ltd.,  and  Educational  and  Industrial  Films, 
Ltd.,  writes : 

United  we  stand,  divided  we  fall,  is  a  maxim  the  truth  of 
which  cinematograph  exhibitors  generally  do  not  seem  to  have 
realised  as  yet.  More  particularly  is  this  the  case  with  the  small 
exhibitor,  and  it  is  just  he  who  would  gain  most  from  a  strong 
association,  both  as  regards  protection  from  unjust  requirements 
by  local  authorities  and  from  the  imposition  of  unreasonable  con- 
tracts and  conditions  by  manufacturers  or  renters.  A  strong 
executive  committee  of  men  willing  to  work  has  been  formed, 
and  if  this  attempt  to  found  a  powerful  association  of  cine- 
matograph exhibitors  should  fail  it  will  be  solely  due  to  the 
indifference  of  the  individual  exhibitor,  and  it  will  be  he  who 
will  suffer  heavily  by  and  by. 

MR.  E.'m.   BARKER, 
Of  Euston  Picture  Palace,   Old  Kent  Road  Picture  Palace,  and 
I  1  dona  Put nre  Palace,  writes: 

I  think  it  a  matter  of  urgent  necessity  that  an  association  of 
exhibitors  should  be  formed.  I  do  not  see  the  red  rag  in  everv 
little  thing  that  crops  up.  For  instance,  I  find  County  Council 
requisitions  for  the  most  part  tend  to  the  good  of  the  picture 
theatre  and  that  if  any  are  difficult  or  costly  to  carry  out  they 
are  willing  to  accept  an  alternative,  and  sometimes  do  awav 
with  them  altogether.     With  regard  to  the  showman's  position 


towards  the  renters  and  manufacturers,  it  is  childish  to  think 
of  "  fighting."  Our  business  relationship  should  be  one  of 
absolute  amity.  The  honest  and  straightforward  showman  has 
nothing  to  fear,  and  therefore,  for  the  good  of  the  trade,  it 
should  be  his  pleasure  to  see  that  the  manufacturer's  rights  are 
not  infringed.  I  think  that  when  we  are  a  properly  organised 
body,  and  can  arrange  for  some  of  our  members  to  meet  members 
of  the  manufacturers'  and  renters'  associations,  we  shall  be  able 
to  overcome  all  petty  difficulties. 

MR.  A.  HARRIS, 

of  Broadway  Gardens,  Ltd.,  Walham  Green,  writes: 

All  we  can  say  in  the  matter  is  that  we  think  it  is  necessary 
that  an  association  be  formed  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
trade,  so  that  the  views  of  the  trade  can  be  placed  before  the 
proper  authorities.  All  that  remains  is  to  see  that  the  authori- 
ties respect  those  views,  and  this  they  no  doubt  will  do  if  based 
upon  such  lines  as  will  enable  them  to  see  that  the  public  them- 
selves are  being  studied. 


As  the  attractiveness  of  the  moving  pictures  is  beyond 
question,  we  would  like  to  suggest  that  the  Saturday  afternoon 
shows,  so  largely  patronised  by  the  youngsters,  should  have 
their  programmes  specially  arranged  to  suit  the  youthful 
intelligence.  Fewer  of  frivolous  love-making  scenes  and  more 
pictures  of  travel,  natural  history,  &c,  on  these  special  occa- 
sions, would  be  welcomed  by  those  interested  in  the  develop- 
ment  of   the   youthful  mind. — Blackpool    Gazette. 
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"  Whate'er  men  do,  or  say,  or  think,  or  dream, 
Our  motley  paper  seizes  for  its  theme." — Steele. 


T  happened  in  the  days  betore  the  advent 
of  the  cinematograph,  but,  for  all  that,  the 
story  has  never  got  into  print  before.  A 
lantern  service  for  children  was  being  held 
in  a  church  well  known  for  its  advanced 
teaching.  The  operator  put  one  of  the  slides  in  wrong 
side  up,  and  with  one  accord  eight  hundred  tiny  voices 
trolled,  "Old  John  Brown  is  upside  down."  The 
operator  hastened  to  right  matters. 

At  a  wedding  at  Clapham  Parish  Church  the  con- 
tracting parties  were  a  Mr.  Black  and  a  Miss  White, 
and  the  parson  was  named  Green.  They  ought  to  have 
been  Kinemacoloured. 

<•- 

The  long  arm  of  coincidence.  "  An  Old  Maid's 
Story  "  was  showing  at  a  certain  well-known  hall  re- 
cently, and  as  soon  as  the  title  was  thrown  on  the 
screen  an  elderly  lady  in  the  audience  walked  out  and 
asked  to  see  the  manager. 

What  she  said  to  that  worthy  I  don't  know,  but  the 
name  on  her  card  may  have  had  something  to  do  with 
her  attitude.  It  was  simply  inscribed  :  "  Miss  Hus- 
bands. " 

She  had  evidently  been  doing  that  all  her  life. 

The  play  picture  is  responsible  for  many  things.  It 
is  news  to  learn  that  it  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of 
the  Chinese  revolution. 

<«- 

A  cutting  suggestion  :  Chop  !  Chop  ! 

(#- 

If  "  The  Fire  Screen  "  were  the  title  of  a  new  cinema 
film  we  should  all  say  it  was  grate  ! 


An  amusing  incident  happened  in  one  of  the  large 
photoplay  houses  in  Baltimore  recently.  A  comedy 
picture  was  being  presented  in  which  a  burglar  hides 
himself  in  a  clothes  closet  that  has  just  been  saturated 
with  camphor. 

The  odour  getting  in  his  nostrils  causes  him  to 
sneeze,  a  very  humorous  scene  in  itself,  but  when,  just 
at  the  third  sneeze,  the  film  broke,  and  the  machine 
automatically  shut  off  the  picture,  the  effect  was  most 
ludicrous,  for  it  gave  the  appearance  as  though  the  last 
sneeze  had  blown  out  the  light  in  the  machine  room, 
75  ft.  away. 


The  house  fairly  roared. 


A  small  provincial  town  council  was  discussing  the 
question  of  licensing  the  local  picturedrome,  and  it  had 
been  claimed  that  the  films  were  not  over  good.  The 
youngest  member  rose  to  his  feet  and  enthusiastically 
exclaimed  : 

"  Even  if  they  were  showing  no  films  at  all,  I  would 
still  go  there."     He  was  a  bachelor. 


"  I  have  a  grand  opening  for  a  picture  theatre,"  said 
the  promoter. 

"Why?"    queried  the  showman. 
'  There  is  a  big  home  for  deaf  mutes  in  the  town," 
replied  the  expert. 

The  Manufacturers'  Association — the  Renters'  Asso- 
ciation— the  Exhibitors'  Association. — The  Trinity. 


Is  it  that  this  is  the  one  in  three? 

The  three  in  one  seems  best  to  me. 

A   successful  method  of  friendly  practicability — 

Discuss   things   together   in   amicability. 

A  successful  meeting  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant. 
Subscription,  £1  is.  for  one  theatre;  10s.  6d.  each  one 
after  ;  limit,  ^3  3s.     Very  reasonable  ;  very  good. 


The  Darwin  magistrates  have  intimated  that  picture 
theatres  must  not  remain  in  semi-darkness  throughout 
the  entire  evening.     Why? 

<*- 

Settling  down  to  an  enjoyable  two  hours,  the  audi- 
ence at  a  Guernsey  picture  palace  were  surprised  to 
see  the  following  notice  flashed  on  the  screen  : 

The   operator   refuses   to   work   owing    to    his   not   having 
received  wages  fcr  the  last  two  weeks. 

The  indignant  proprietor  rushed  to  the  operating 
box,  and  after  a  wordy  encounter  tried  to  throw  the 
operator  downstairs.  But  the  audience  came  to  his 
assistance,  rescued  him,  and  insisted  that  he  should 
be  paid.  And  then,  victorious,  he  was  escorted  back 
to  his  machine,  says  the  Evening  News,  amid  the 
cheers  of  the  200  spectators,  who  settled  down  to  the 
proper  performance,  with  a  feeling  of  duty  well  and 
noblv   done. 
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P  REPUTATION 

5     IS    THE     FOUNDATION     OF     SUCCESS. 
BUILD    and   MAINTAIN   your    REPUTATION    by 
Programming       X*  /Q/S/Q/V\AXAA       Regularly. 


I 


Released 

Sunday, 

March  31st. 


BRONCHO     BILLY     AND     THE     SCHOOLMISTRESS. 

Another    Adventure    of    our   Versatile    Hero,    Broncho    Billy!      There    are    Sentiment, 
Excitement,  and  Thrills  in  this  splendidly  played  Photoplay. 


Approx. 
Length, 
994  Feet. 


R 


B 


I 


Released 
Thursday, 
April  4th. 


THE      BROTHERS      ERROR. 

This  Drama  portrays  a  Brother's  Jealousy  which  nearly  results  in  tragedy. 
See  the   Spectacular   Fire    Scenes   and  the   Rescue   from   the   Flames. 


Approx. 

Length, 

994  Feet. 


lo 
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ESSANAY      PHOTOPLAYS      PRINTED      EXCLUSIVELY     ON      EASTMAN      STOCK. 


HA  QDAAD  ESSANAY  FILM  MANUFACTURING  CO.,       CAI  p     niQTDI  RITTAD 

•        •*"*■         \^MTKj\Jr%.3        5,    WARDOUR    STREET,    LONDON,  W.       OULfEr     1/lJlKlDU  IUKi 


Telephone :  City  2129. 


Telegrams:  "  Essatilm,  London.' 


Cablegrams:  "  Essanay,  London.' 
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(From    Our  Own  Correspondent.) 


NEW   YORK,  February  22nd. 


HE  Turkish-Italian  War  films  have  succeeded 
in  upsetting  the  Italian  Ambassador,  and 
he  has  been  making  the  bureaucrats  at 
Washington  sit  up  and  listen  to  his  moan. 
In  spite  of  his  protests,  we  are  still  a 
free   country. 

<*- 

Another  important  personage  who  has  been  stung  by 
our  enterprising  filmers  is  the  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Utah,  who  is  out  with  a  shot-gun  for  the  blood  of 
the  Great  Northern  Special  Feature  Film  Co.  The 
Governor  is  a  Mormon,  and  the  picture  he  mislikes 
is  a  film  called  "A  Victim  of  the  Mormons."  He 
hopes  to  have  the  exhibition  of  this  film  prohibited,  on 
the  grounds  that  it  is  not  a  true  representation  of 
Mormon  life. 

<«- 

Mr.  James  Devlin  has  started  a  school  of  Dramatic 
Photoplay  Acting  in  New  York.  His  object  is  to 
arrange  a  series  of  courses  to  teach  the  art  of  cinemato- 
graph acting,  and  he  has  arranged  with  several  big 
film  concerns  to  find  situations  for  his  pupils. 


In  this  cold  weather  it's  good  to  be  a  picture  artiste. 
Look  at  the  gaiety  and  the  sunshine.  The  Thanhouser 
people  are  producing  at  Tampa,  in  Florida ;  the  Vita- 
graph  at  Santa  Monaca  ;  and  another  stock  company 
is  at  Los  Angeles. 

<•- 

The  sanctity  of  the  White  House  has  now  been  en- 
hanced by  the  action  of  President  Taft.  He  consented 
to  be  cinematographed  in  the  full  exercise  of  his  power 
and  dignity  (as  well  as  his  clothes),  signing  the  last 
papers  admitting  the  State  of  Arizona  to  the  Union. 

Ciudad  Suarez  and  El  Paso  have  been  crowded  with 
■camera  men.  The  greasers  are  having  their  annual 
battle,  and  the  newspapers  are  out  for  blood.  A  good 
topical  film,  showing  the  execution  of  General  Chile 
con  Carne,  would  sell. 

<#- 

.  Pat  Dugan  is  having  a  number  of  rubber  neck 
wagons  brought  to  the  frontier.  If  Madero  and  Zapata 
have  a  little,  dust-up,  Pat  makes  $10  a  head  out  of  the 
tourists.      In   confidence,    it  is  rumoured    that  it   is  an 


ex-picture  producer  who  arranges  the  Mexican  battles 
— they  are  so  bloodless. 

Baseball  fans  are  going  to  get  an  animated  heaven 
if  Manager  Magee  has  his  way.  He  proposes  to  screen 
the  complete  game  the  same  evening  as  the  event,  all 
through  the  summer.  Bouncers  and  a  squad  of  .strong- 
arm  men  from  Mulberry-street  will  be  in  attendance 
to  prevent  too  much  excitement. 

A  tale  is  going  round  about  a  recent  train  wreck. 
The  United,  Limited,  left  the  rails,  tore  up  the  ties,  and 
went  into  the  ditch.  An  Englishman  was  travelling  in 
the  Pullman.  When  he  came  to,  he  found  the  operators 
well  on  the  job  taking  topicals  of  the  smash.  Going 
up  to  the  conductor  he  complained  bitterly  :  "  Very 
careless,  don't-cher-know.  Why  didn't  you  tell  me 
at  the  depot  that  it  was  a  cinematograph  special?  " 

The  Kalem  Company's  new  departure  of  announc- 
ing the  name  of  the  scenario  writer  is  pleasing  the 
potted  playwrights  no  end,  and  all  sorts  of  literary 
people  are  coming  in.  This  is  the  kind  of  stunt  that 
improves  the  standing  of  the  trade.  Good  for  Kalem 
Company  ! 

<♦- 

A  picture  heroine  in  a  well-known  company  gave  a 
dinner  at  Sherries  the  other  night,  in  order  to  cele- 
brate her  two  thousandth  proposal.  She  has  had  offers 
of  marriage  from  every  State  and  Territory  in  the 
Union,  and  has  vicarious  admirers  in  all  trades  and 
grades  of  society.  When  she  does  get  married  she 
is  going  to  have  the  event  filmed  and  sent  round,  so 
that  the  bunch  can   stop  pestering. 

<*■- 

Mr.  Charles  Urban,  of  Kinemacolor,  is  busy 
superintending  the  production  of  the  Durbar  films  at 
the  New  York,  on  Broadway,  and  from  what  I  hear 
the  American  branch  of  the  company  has  spent  up- 
wards of  $3,000  on   stage   settings  alone. 

The  show  promises  to  be  as 
big  a  success  this  side  as  it  is 
in  London,  and  with  such  gor- 
geous surroundings  the  films, 
will  draw  all  New  York. 
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The    Non-Flam    Appeal The    Exhibitors'     Association Martial     Pictures. — National    Health      Week Dangerous 

Cinematography — The  "  Saturday  "  and  the  Cinema. 


The  Non-Flam  As  I  announced  last  month,  the  decision  of 
Appeal.  the  Folkestone  magistrates  on  the  ques- 
tion of  what  is  and  what  is  not  non-flam 
is  to  be  contested  in  the  High  Court.  To  enable  this  to 
be  done,  Mr.  Robert  Forsyth,  of  the  Victoria  Pier, 
Folkestone,  who  has  thus  far  borne  all  the  expense 
and  worry  in  connection  with  the  matter,  appeals  to 
the  Trade  for  assistance  in  defraying  the  expense  which 
an  appeal  will  incur.  We  trust  that  Mr.  Forsyth  will 
not  ask  in  vain  for  the  necessary  financial  support 
which  he  seeks.  The  question  of  what  is  and  what  is 
not  non-flam  is  one  which  affects  the  vital  interests  of 
the  cinematograph  industry,  and  Mr.  Forsyth's  spirited 
action  should  settle  the  question  once  and  for  all ;  other- 
wise it  means  that  it  will  be  illegal  for  anv  showman 
without  a  licence  to  display  pictures  in  a  building,  and 
that  according  to  the  authorities  there  is  no  non-flam  in 
existence.  Subscriptions,  big  and  small,  to  this  end 
should  be  sent  to  Mr.  Robert  Forsyth,  at  the  Victoria 
Pier,   Folkestone. 


The  The    Exhibitors   have  held   their   meeting 

Exhibitors'  and  formed  an  association,  and,  judging 
Association,  by  the  sentiments  expressed,  there  is 
every  probability  that  this  latest  organisa- 
tion will  perform  a  very  useful  service  all  round.  A 
strong  general  committee,  representative  in  every  sense 
of  the  word,  was  elected,  and  it  only  now  remains  for 
the  Exhibitors'  Association  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land to  get  to  work.  There  has  been  too  much  talk  in 
the  past  about  fighting  the  manufacturer  and  the  renter. 
Mr.  Jury  was  quite  right  when  he  said  at  the  meeting 
that  fighting  is  not  necessary.  Let  each  branch  of  the 
industry  look  after  its  own  interests  in  its  own  way,  and 
when  difficulties  and  differences  arise — as  they  are 
certain  to  do  from  time  to  time — the  best  thing  to  do  is 
to  arrange  a  meeting  between  the  representatives  of  the 
three  sections  and  talk  matters  over  in  an  amicable 
way.  Each  party  must  do  the  best  it  can  for  itself, 
always  remembering  that  at  the  finish  each  is  more  or 
less  dependent  upon  the  other.  I  understand  that 
applications  in  respect  of  140  halls  have  already  been 
received  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Muddle,  the  organising  secre- 
tary, whose  address  is  16,  Cecil  Court,  W.C.,  and 
it  would  be  as  well  to  once  again  remind  exhibitors 
that  the  subscription  has  been  fixed  at  £i  is.  for  the 
first  hall  and  10s.  for  each  additional  hall,  with  a  maxi- 
mum of  three  guineas. 


Martial  Why  not  utilise  the  cinematograph  as  a 
Pictures.  recruiting  agency  for  the  Army?  asks  an 
evening  contemporary.  The  question  has 
been  raised  by  an  announcement  to  the  effect  that  in  the 
United  States  the  Government  has  given  the  Lubin 
Company  the  use  of  a  regiment  of  cavalry  in  order  that 
the  young  men  of  the  country  who  see  the  pictures  may 
be  induced  to  enlist.  This  point  was  put  to  one  of  the 
head  officials  at  the  War  Office,  who  stated  that  the  idea 
would  certainly  be  adopted  if  it  was  found  that  the 
number  of  recruits  fell  off  to  any  large  extent.  So  far 
so  good,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  believe  I  am  right  in 
saying  that  Mr.  West,  of  West's  Pictures,  did  this  very 
thing  some  years  ago,  with  the,  approval  of  the  authori- 
ties, and  as  an  incentive  to  recruiting  ;  at  least,  such  was 
stated  to  be  the  case,  and  the  result  was  so  gratifying 
that  we  are  under  the  impression  that  there  was  talk  of  a 
Government  subsidy  for  the  work. 


National  Mr.  Hugh  Codington,  Salisbury  House, 
Health  E.C.,  desires  to  bring  to  the  notice  of 
Week.  cinematograph  hall  proprietors  and  show- 
men the  movement  which  is  going  on  to 
organise  a  National  Health  Week  once  a  year.  The 
object  of  this  movement  is  to  focus  public  attention  on 
all  matters  connected  with  health,  hygiene,  sanitation, 
&c,  for  the  space  of  one  week  in  each  year,  so  as  to 
arouse  attention  to  health  even  among  the  most 
thoughtless  and  ignorant  members  of  the  community. 
An  organising  committee  has  been  formed,  having 
among  its  members  representatives  of  some  of  the 
leading  health  societies,  &c. ,  and  as  its  chairman  Pro- 
fessor Bostock  Hill,  president  of  the  Society  of 
Medical  Officers  of  Health  ;  and  the  committee  seeks  to . 
attain  its  object  by  means  of  demonstrations,  lectures, 
sermons,  exhibitions,  &c. ,  but,  most  valuable  of  all, 
by  popular  cinematograph  shows.  This  is  undoubtedly 
the  form  of  instruction,  mingled  with  entertainment, 
that  most  appeals  to  the  poorer  people,  and  Mr.  Cod- 
ington is  very  anxious  to  enlist  the  support  and  help 
of  hall  proprietors.  An  opportunity  will  thus  be 
afforded  of  showing  the  splendid  educational  and  in- 
structional value  of  cinematography.  April  28  has  been 
fixed  for  the  commencement  of  the  National  Health 
Week. 
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HIGHEST   EXCELLENCE   IN 


MAGNIFICENT,  SUMPTUOUS  AND  ACCURATE  HISTORICAL 
HIGH  ART  FILMS,  DRAMAS  OF  INTENSE  INTEREST  REALLY 
HUMOROUS    COMICS,    PICTURESQUE     TRAVEL    SUBJECTS. 


PERFECT      PHOTOGRAPHY,        PERFECT     ACTING, 
AND      PERFECT     MISE     EN     SCENE.         !'•;.: 


Telegrams : 
ROSSIC1NES. 


•    t 


::    FILM    PRODUCTION.    :: 


Telephone : 

12912  CENTRAL. 


18,    CHARING     CROSS    ROAD,     W.C. 


COMPLETE 

THEATRE 

EQUIPMENTS 


THE    MOST    PERFECT 
BIOSCOPE     EXTANT. 


NEW    MODEL. 
ABSOLUTELY    FIREPROOF. 


Pictures  registered  while  the  machine  is  running 

or  stationary. 
Optical  Centre  remaining  constant. 
Light  increased  50  per  cent.     No  Supplementary 

rollers  to  break  films. 
Mechanism     unequalled     in     workmanship    or 

results. 


PERFECT. 


CATALOGUES    POST   FREE. 


'Grams:  "  Biojector,  London."  'Phone  :  Hop  1964 


R.  R.  BEARD, 

MANUFACTURER    OF 

Scientific  Instruments,  Optical  Lanterns,  Cinematographs, 
Jets,  Regulators,  Carriers,  &c, 

10,  TRAFALGAR  ROAD,  OLD  KENT  ROAD, 

LONDON,  S.E. 
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THE     MONTHLY,.   REVIEW     (continued). 


Dangerous '  The  '  inhabitants  of  Fontainebleau  are 
Cinema-  protesting  against  some  of  the  uses  to 
tography.  which  the  picturesque  forest,  with  its 
huge  volcanic  boulders,  is  being  put  by 
some  of  the  cinematographic  companies.  There  was 
a  lion  hunt  with  a  real  lion  in  the  Forest  of  Fontaine- 
bleau a  few  days'  ago,  and  the-  people  who  litve  in  the 
[neighbourhood  think  that  freedom  iri*  trade  matters  is 
being  pushed  somewhat  too  far.  The  other  afternoon^ 
pear  the  Round  Point,  says  the  Express,  a  nurse  and 
children  were  terrified  at  the  sight  of  a  big  lion  with 
a  leg  of  mutton  in  its  jaws,  slinking  across  a  clearing. 
A  few  feet  away  was  a  horse,  tied  tp:a~tree  and  shriek- 
ing with  terror.  The  lion  sprang  atTthe  horse,  and  at 
this  moment  a  man  in^  cowboy  costume  appeared  on  the 
scene  and  shot  the  lion  dead. 


The  "Satur-  The  cinematograph  is  obtaining  recogni- 
|     day  "  and      tion     in     high     places.        The     Saturday 

the  Cinema.  Review  has  deigned  to  notice  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  place  as  a  picture  palace, 
and  an  article  on  the  subject  from  Mr.  JFjlspn  Young 
xiakes  somewhat  amusing  reading.  After  a "  some- 
what senselessly)  superior  sneer  at  the  picture  palace, 
Mr.  Young  asks  if  this  is  to  be  the  theatre  of  the 
future.      ;<  We    have  almost    abolished  thinking    from 


our  theatres,"  he  says;  "  are  we  also  to  abolish  hear- 
ing and  seeing  in  any  except  one  dimension?  Perhaps 
the  greatest  evikof  the  kinematograph  craze  is  the 
evil  which  it  shares  with  the  pianola-player  and  the 
gramophone.  It  is  that  these  things  really  narrow  the! 
.life  and  experience  of  men.  They  bring  life  to  one's 
door ;  and  it  will  soon  be  possible  for  people  to  have 
all  the  adventurous1  experiences  -  they  ■  want  within  a 
radius  of  half-a-mile  of  their  own  house.  All  of  which 
is  bad,  and  means  loss  of  life  in  the  fullest  and  most 
serious  sense.  It  is  not  the  conquest  of  science,  but 
the  abuse  of  Science." 


Kinemacolour.  These  ane  gala  times  at  the  Scala,  and, 
hundreds v  of  intending  visitors  to  the 
Coronation  Durbar,  via  "Kinemacolour,"  who  have 
neglected  to  book  seats  beforehand  arc  crowded  out  at 
every  performance.  Mr.  Urban  has  compressed  with! 
such  Spartan  severity  the  pictorial  record  of  his  three 
weeks  "  With!  Our  .King  and  Queen  Through  India,"; 
that  the  entire  pa- 
geant, originally  di- 
vided into  two  parts, 
is  now  shown  at 
every  performance. 


DRAMATIC    MOTION    AND    THE    CHILD. 

By  "MEZCAL." 


MOST  children  are  instinctively  dramatic ;  this 
instinct  of  imitation  is'  their  attempt  to  re- 
produce action,  to  visualise  their  ideas  and 
imagination,  and  to  bring  them  into  actual 
life. 

All  the  games  of  childhood  are  founded  upon  it,  and 
it  is  the  basis  of  most  modern  schools  of  elementary 
education.  As  the  child  grows,  lessons  become  less 
dramatic,  they  become  dry  book  subjects,  and  have  less 
power   over  the  imagination. 

The  cinematograph  is  now  to  be  found  in  every  little 
town  and  village,  and  its  educational  aspect  is  enor- 
mous. What  the  children  like  is  the  vivid  movement, 
the  free  play  of  emotions  and  'gestures  that  they  can 
readily  understand,  and  a  wordless  cinematograph  play 
creates  a  deeper  mental  impression  on  the  children's 
mind  than  the  same  play  in  an  ordinary  theatre.  From 
the  evolution  of  the  film  from  its  first  reproductions — 
express  brains,  army  manoeuvres — mere  phases  of 
active  motion — we  have  now  evolved  the  story  pictures, 
the  definite  dramatic  motion. 

Every  type  of  emotion  is  displayed  in  the  pictures, 
and  the  result  is  that  the  normal  child  of,  say,  twelve 
or  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  who  is  a  modest  patron 
of  the  picture  theatre,  is  being  slowly  educated  in 
dramatic  art.  The  public  taste  in  their  choice  of  sub- 
jects has  therefore  become  the  ruling  factor  in  the 
education  of  the  child.     „, 

Humanity  demands  emotion,  and'Xve  must  now  con- 
sider the  effect  of  a  saturation  in  these  emotions  upon 
the  juvenile  mind. 


As  through  the  agency  of  the  picture  show  a  series 
of  emotions  can  be  rapidly  produced  and  a's  rapidly 
assimilated,  will  the  result  be  a  mind  incapable  of  ..dis- 
crimination, incapable  of  judging  between  the  real  and 
the  false  emotion,  a  curiously  callous,  shallow,  in- 
human product,  or  will  the,  other  extreme  be  reached, 
and  give  us  a  generation.'  whose  minds  are  greatly 
developed  and  whose  dramatic  sensibilities  are 
quickened  in  their  real  appreciation  of  true  art  and 
beauty  ? 

This  to  a  large  extent  depends  upon  the  speed  with 
which  the  public  taste  improves.  It  cannot  have  a  good 
effect' uponv  the  childish  intellect  to  see  continual  melo- 
drama, 'suicide,  and  sudden  death  !  It  is  true  that  the 
morality  of  the  usual  film  is  correct — that  is  to  say,  that 
virtue  triumphs  and  vice  is  duly  crushed  ;  but  is  any 
form  of  violent  emotion  of  the  sensational  type  good  for 
the  childish  mind  ? 

The  manager  of  the  cinema  theatre  is  the  responsible 
man  for  the  selection  of  the  films,  and  in  him  -lies  the 
possibility  of  educating  the  public.  It  is  not  possible 
to  satisfy  our  present-day  public  with  a  programme  that 
would  delight  a  higher  intellectual  type,  but  it  is  pos- 
sible to  avoid  the  crude,  the  careless,  and  the  cynical. 

To  stiffen1  the  hair  of  a  provincial  audience  with 
horror,  to  draw  a  low  type  of  intellect  to  a  heavy  meal 
of  sickly  sentiment  and  oharnel  deathbed  scenes  is 
not  the  whole  art  of  management.  ;  A  carefully  chosen 
artistic  programme  will  pay  you  better  in  the  end,  and 
your  burddn  of  responsibility  to  the  youth  of  the  nation 
is  heavy.,.. but  worth  thinking  over. 
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"THE  CINEMA"  critics  attend  the  leading  film  demonstrations,  and  all  films  reviewed  in  this 
Supplement  have  been  selected  from  the  various  programmes  of  releases  for  the 
ensuing  month. 

EXHIBITORS     CAN     RELY     UPON     "THE     CINEMA"      FILM     SELECTION     AS     BEING    THE     PICK 

OF     THE     MARKET. 


A.B. 


M.P.  Sales  Co.,  Wardocr  Street. 


"  BILLY'S  STRATAGEM."— Released  March  28th.  Length 
•998  feet.      Indian  Drama. 

A  thriller,  and  one  that  is  sure  to  be  popular  with  all  sections  of 
the  audience.  The  children  are  left  at  home  with  grandad  in 
the  cabin  while  the  family  go  off  to  the  settlement.  An  unscrupu- 
lous trader  lets  the  Indians  have  whiskey,  and  wild  with  it  and  in 
hope  of  finding  more  they  attack  the  cabin.  Grandad  is  killed  and 
the  children  are  in  a  tight  corner,  when  Billy  hits  on  the  stratagem 
of  upsetting  the  powder  keg  in  the  kitchen  and  setting  a  slow 
match  to  it  while  they  escape  through  a  window.  The  Redskins 
enter  the  kitchen  just  as  the  powder  explodes  ! 

"THE  AWAKENING."  — Released  March  28th.  Length 
691  feet.     Dramatic  Comedy. 

An  amusing  film  in  which  a  tall  Major  is  married  to  a  little 
Spanish  girl  about  half  his  size.  He  only  consents  to  the  marriage 
to  avoid  being  disinherited.  The  film  portrays  the  loveless  honey- 
moon and  the  gradual  awakening  of  love  in  the  husband's  breast, 
culminating  when  he  finds  his  wife  picking  roses  in  the  garden, 
and  she  falls  off  a  ladder  right  into  his  arms.  Cupid  is  always 
present  in  this  film. 


AMERICAN    CO., 

ioi,  YV'ardour  Street,  W. 


"THE    RELENTLESS 

16th.     Length  972  feet. 


LAW.  "—Drama. 


Released    March 


$TO 

E| 

MTft"1"^*^                                                                                                                           '^^W 
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A  powerful  drama  of  the  virgin  West.  Holds  one  enthralled  from 
first  to  last.  It  is  the  story  of  an  escaped  convict  who  visits  his 
home,  where  a  touching  scene  is  enacted  between  parents  and 
child.  Hunted,  bleeding,  and  famished,  he  has  to  flee  again  as 
the  sheriff  and  his  men  are  after  him.  We  see  an  exciting  chase 
over  hill  and  dale,  and  the  final  entrenchment  of  the  escaping  man 
in  a  mountain  cave.  For  two  days  he  holds  the  minions  of  the 
law  at  bay,  and  then,  driven  mad  by  the  cravings  of  hunger, 
surrenders.     A  fine  film,  excellently  produced,  and  full  of  thrills. 


CLARENDON, 

12,    Charing    Cross    Road,    W.C. 


"AT  THE  HOUR  OF  THREE."— Drama.  Released  March 
10th.     Length  875  feet. 

A  story  entirely  out  of  the  common,  and  possessing  at  least  one 
quite  novel  feature  which  should  ensure  for  it  a  very  warm  reception 
in  any  programme.  A  tale  of  a  reckless,  spendthrift  son,  whoj  be- 
coming engaged  to  a  charming  girl,  pulls  up  sharp  in  his  course  of 
extravagance.  He  pleads  with  his  father  for  money  with  which  to  pay 
his  debts,  but  the  latter  refuses  point  blank  to  help  him.  An  angry 
scene  ensues  ;  the  son  pulls  out  his  revolver  and  threatens  suicide. 
The  father  after  a  struggle  succeeds  in  wresting  the  Weapon  from 
the  demented  man,  and  rings  the  bell  for  the  butler  to  show  his 
son — the  door.  Left  alone,  he  picks  up  the  revolver  to  examine  it, 
and  accidentally  shoots  himself,  the  bullet  subsequently  shattering] 
the  face  of  a  grandfather  clock,  and  stopping  it  at  the  hour  of  three.! 
Meanwhile  the  son,  wandering  about  the  streets,  not  knowing! 
what  he  is  doing,  stops  and  watches  a  cinematograph  opera  tori 
taking  pictures  of  a  company  of  boy  scouts  drilling  outside  a  big! 
building  where  the  clock  points  to  the  hour  of  three.  Subsequently! 
he  is  arrested  on  a  charge  of  murdering  his  father.     On  the  day  afl 


a  girl  alone"  (Hepwix). 


TILLY    AND   THE    DOGS''    (HepXi-ix). 
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the  trial  his  fiancee's  little  sister  goes  to  a  picture  theatre  and  sees 
the  very  film  which  Dick  had  seen  taken.  There  he  stands,  and 
the  clock  in  the  background  pointing  to  the  hour  of  his  father's 
supposed  murder,  eventually  establishes  his  innocence  in  a  crowded 
and  most  effective  court  scene.  One  of  the  strongest  pictures  of 
its  kind  that  any  Manager  could  wish  to  include  in  his  programme. 


CRICKS  &  MARTIN, 

101,  Wardolr  Street,  W, 


"WHILE  THE  COOK  SLEPT."  Released  March  7th. 
Comic.     Length,  425  feet. 

One  of  the  finest  trick  films  the  Trade  has  recently  seen.  A 
dinner  cooks  itself,  while  the  meat  commits  suicide  against  the 
knife  blade,  and  potatoes  solemnly  peel  themselves,  until  one  feels 
a  little  doubtful  of  one's  sobriety — it  is  all  so  mystifying. 

"THE  STOLEN  VIOLIN."— Released  March  14th.  Length, 
520  feet.     Drama. 

A  good,  pathetic  film  with  a  happy  ending.  It  is  a  story  of  a 
poor  musician,  whose  one  support  for  his  starving  family  is  his 
violin.  Faint  with  hunger  he  falls,  and  a  loafer  steals  the  violin 
and  leaves  him  destitute.  Driven  to  despair  he  breaks  into  a  large 
house  to  find  food,  but  finds  his  violin.  Forgetting  where  he  is, 
he  starts  to  play  it  instead.  The  owner  of  the  house  enters,  and 
hearing  his  story,  accompanies  him  home  and  relieves  his  distress. 


sheriff  and  his  men.  She  gives  her  word  of  honour  that  Frank  is 
not  there,  and  the  man  departs.  As  soon  as  his  back  is  turned 
Shaw  fires  and  the  girl  upbraids  him.  "  I  lied  to  him  to  save  you," 
she  says,  "and  you  shot  him  in  the  back."  Shaw  escapes,  and 
Edna  nurses  the  deputy  back  to  health.  The  story  ends  with  the 
hint  of  a  love  affair  between  the  two — a  strong  feature  film  in  any 
programme. 

"BRONCHO  BILLY  AND  THE  SCHOOLMISTRESS."— 
Drama.     Released  March  31st.     Length  994  feet. 

The  story  of  a  practical  joke  that  worked  the  wrong  way,  and 
has  all  the  elements  of  a  strong  drama,  as  well  as  a  love  interest 
which  will  commend  it  to  the  audience, which  always  enjoys  healthy 
sentiment. 

"TRACKED     DOWN."— Drama.  Released     April     18th. 

Length,  990  feet. 

A  real  top-liner  of  exceptional  merit,  which  sustains  the  interest 
from  first  to  last.  Jim  Ford,  a  notorious  swindler,  escapes  after 
arrest,  and  the  larger  part  of  the  story  is  occupied  with  the  adven- 
tures of  Walters,  a  typical  detective,  who  eventually  tracks  him 
down.  Ford,  posing  as  an  Englishman,  gains  access  to  the  home  of 
a  wealthy  family,  whom  he  robs.  Walters  recognises  him,  gains 
access  to  the  house,  is  overcome  by  the  thief  and  his  accomplices, 
and  finally,  after  a  most  sensational  pursuit,  the  criminals  are 
caught.  A  story  full  of  breathless  interest,  and  a  sure  draw.  One 
of  Essanav's  best. 


ESSANAY. 

5,  Wardolr  Street,  W. 

GAUMONT  CO., 

5-6,  Sherwood   Street,  W. 


"THE  DEPUTY  AND  THE  GIRL."— Drama.  Released 
April  11th.     Length,  996  feet. 

A  good  strong  Western  drama,  full  of  exciting  incident.  Jim 
Black's  daughter  Edna  is  engaged  to  Frank  Shaw.  She  suspects 
her  father  and  lover  of  shady  dealings.  They  rob  the  stage-coach; 
Jim  is  finally  caught,  and  Shaw  is  traced  to  the  girl's  house  by  the 


THE  deputy  AND  theIgirl  "   (Essanay). 


"THE  PRISON  ON  THE  CLIFF."— Released  March  31st. 
Drama.     Length,  1,800  feet. 

A  tale  of  the  year  1796,  and  a  splendid  picture  of  the  rugged 
fortress  of  Roucras,  on  the  rocky  cliffs  of  the  Bay  of  Gascony, 
close  to  the  Spanish  frontier.  An  imprisoned  aristocrat,  the 
Marques  de  Fiers,  an  old  friend  of  the  prison  Governor's,  is  seen 
on  friendly  terms  with  the  latter's  young  and  pretty  wife.  Feelings 
of  jealousy    being  aroused    in  the  official  breast,   the    Governor 

arranges  ostensibly  to 
help  the  Marquis  to 
escape  from  his  cell  by 
giving  him  a  file  and  a 
long  rope.  In  reality 
he  knows  the  rope  is 
not  nearly  long  enough 
to  enable  the  young 
aristocrat  to  reach  the 
ground,  and  that  he  will 
in  all  probability  be 
killed.  We  see  him 
working  frantically  at 
the  iron  bars  in  his  cell, 
which  finally  yield  to 
his  endeavours.  He 
passes  through  the  win- 
dow, and  begins  to 
lower  himself  slowly 
down  the  rope.  Hun- 
dreds of  feet  below  the 
angry  waves  are  roaring 
out  defiance,  and  the 
prisoner  shivers  as  he 
looks  down.  As  we  see 
him  suspended  in  mid- 
air by  a  frail  rope  a 
thrill  of  excitement 
passes  over  us,  and 
holds  us  spellbound. 
Lower  and  lower  he 
goes  only  to  discover 
too  late  that  the  rope  is 
not  long  enough.  We 
see  his  frantic  endeav- 
ours to  retrace  his  way. 
Finally,  his  strength  be- 
ing unequal  to  the  task 
he  loosens  his  hold,  and 
slides  down  the  face  of 
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the  tower  on  to  the  rocks  below,  where  he  lies  bruised,  bleeding, 
and  unconscious.  On  coming  to  he  has  a  terrible  race  with  the 
incoming  tide,  but  eventually  reaches  safety  ;  and  the  Governor, 
meanwhile,  having  received  orders  to  release  his  prisoner,  all  ends 
happily.     A  feature  film,  worthy  top  place  on  the  bill. 


HEPWIX, 

2,  Denman  Street,  W. 


"A  GIRL  ALONE."— Released  March  14th.  Drama.  Length, 
1,025  feet. 

A  heart  story  which  reminds  one  of  the  good  old  days  of  Adelphi 
drama,  when  hero  and  villain  in  turn  occupied  the  stage,  and  the 
heroine  was  the  darling  of  the  "gods."  Here  we  have  a  tale  of 
heartless  villainy  gradually  unfolded  which  would  cause  the  gallery 
boys  to  almost  lift  the  roof.  It  is  splendidly  told  too,  and  the 
trials  of  the  heroine  raise  a  sympathetic  lump  in  the  throat  as  one 
sees  her  in  the  hands  of  the  unprincipled  villain,  who,  after 
winning  her  affections,  goes  through  a  mock  marriage  with  her, 
and  then  in  a  few  months,  tiring  of  his  new  toy,  casts  her  adrift. 
"A  girl  alone  "  she  now  is  in  very  truth,  and  wandering  the 
streets  she  sinks  down  unconscious  under  shelter  of  a  railway  arch. 
Here  she  is  found  by  her  former  lover,  a  policeman,  who  takes  her 
to  his  mother's  home,  where  he  learns  of  the  heartless  treatment 
she  has  received  from  the  scoundrel  who  had  promised  to  befriend 
her.  He  makes  up  his  mind  to  be  avenged  ;  visits  the  villain  in 
his  rooms,  where  a  most  exciting  struggle  between  the  two  takes 
place  ;  the  policeman  administers  a  well-deserved  thrashing  to  the 
girl's  betrayer,  and  then  returns  and  tells  her  of  his  love.  She 
accepts  him,  and  all  ends  happily.  A  film  which  would  make  a 
strong  feature  in  any  programme. 

"TILLY  AND  THE  DOGS."— Released  March  28th.  Comic. 
Length,  500  feet. 

A  film  which  will  keep  the  audience  in  roars  of  laughter.  Every- 
one is  familiar  with  the  mischievous  pranks  of  the  Tilly  girls,  and 
here  we  have  them  at  their  best.  Their  uncle,  away  from  home 
for  some  time,  sends  them  two  enormous  dogs  to  protect  them 
during  his  absence.  The  arrival  of  the  dogs  is  the  signal  for 
general  confusion.  The  girls'  governess  flies  to  her  room  pursued 
by  the  two  animals  ;  the  tax  collector  is  the  next  person  to  receive 
attention,  and  finally  the  governess  jumps  from  the  window  and 
lands  in  a  strawberry  bed,  and  the  tax  collector  has  a  cold  bath  in 
the  water-butt.  Meanwhile,  the  two  tomboys  have  settled  down 
to  write  uncle  a  letter  in  which  they  thank  him  for  "  the  nice  dogs, 
which  are  so  quiet." 


IMP, 


Brockliss,  4,  New  Compton  Street,  W. 


"EXECUTIVE  CLEMENCY."— Released  February  29th. 
Drama.     Length  990  feet. 

A  heart  story  which  cannot  fail  to  hold  the  interest  of  any  audience . 
A  real  top  liner.  A  young  mechanic  is  ill,  and  his  wife  is  insulted 
by  the  rent  collector.  The  husband  administers  a  well-deserved 
chastisement,  and  is  convicted  of  felonious  assault.  Whilst  in  prison 
his  wife  gives  birth  to  their  first  child.  Learning  the  news  he  longs 
to  escape.  He  succeeds,  goes  home,  sees  his  wife  and  little  one, 
and  then  returns  to  prison  to  serve  out  his  sentence.  The  incident 
gets  into  the  papers,  and  the  governor's  daughter  pleads  success- 
fully with  her  father  to  pardon  him  on  Thanksgiving  Day.  There 
is  a  touching  scene  of  reunion,  and  curtain.  The  story  is  full  of 
powerful  incident,  and  worthy  of  aprominentplace  in  any  programme. 


SELIG. 


"THE  BANDIT'S  MASK."— Released  March  28th.  Length, 
1,000  feet. 

A  good  Mexican  Border  film  is  seldom  seen,  but  this  one  is 
excellent,  natural  and  free  from  horrors.  The  plot  is  simple,  but 
leads  up  to  a  dramatic  denouement.  A  bandit's  mask  is  found  by 
Lieut.  Rogers  and  at  a  ranch  where  he  stops  for  refreshment  he 
tells  the  story  of  his  finding  the  mask  to  the  little  Senorita,  thus 
rousing  the  jealousy  of  her  lover,  Juan,  who,  on  receiving  news  of 
a  robbery  and  remembering  Rogers'  mask,  sets  out  to  capture  and 
hang  him.  The  Senorita  Anita  gives  him  shelter,  and  sends  the 
lynchers  off  on  a  false  scent,  but  they  return  and  Rogers  is  dis- 


covered and  is  about  to  be  hanged  when  another  party  turn  up 
with  the  real  bandit,  and  all  goes  well.  It  is  a  good  stirring  film 
and  perfect  as  regards  local  colour  and  costume. 

"TWO  OLD  PALS."  —  Comedy.  Released  March  31st. 
Length,   1,012  feet. 

In  this  picture,  "Toddles,"  the  Selig  elephant,  is  at  her  best, 
and  is  sure  to  get  rounds  of  applause.  Big  Otto's  Circus,  which 
has  been  losing  money  along  the  route,  is  arrested  and  held  for  bond 
at  a  small  town.  At  night,  Big  Otto  and  Toddles,  his  pet  elephant, 
escape  and  have  a  most  amusing  series  of  adventures  on  tramp 
together,  finally  arriving  at  a  town  where  another  circus  is  showing 
and  where  they  both  find  employment.  The  wonderful  sagacity 
of  the  elephant,  with  its  almost  human  intelligence  in  guarding 
its  master  and  helping  him,  make  the  film  a  certain  favourite. 


URBANORA, 

,   91,    Wardour    Street,    W. 


"  PLAYING  TRUANT."— Released  March  27th.  Length, 
380  feet.     Drama. 

A  child  and  dog  film  that,  though  short,  is  a  perfectly  exquisite 
little  episode. 

"  LA  CIGALE."— Released  March  27th.     Length,  995  feet. 

A  strong  human  interest  drama,  and  very  pathetic  without  being 
sentimental  in  its  setting.  La  Cigale,  a  street  singer,  is  noticed  by 
an  artist,  who  paints  a  splendid  portrait  of  her.  While  in  the 
studio  a  friend  of  the  artist  finds  that  La  Cigale  has  a  splendid 
voice,  and  Sylvester,  the  artist,  pays  to  have  her  trained.  The 
day  she  becomes  a  great  prima  donna  she  wishes  to  destroy  all 
traces  of  her  past  life  in  the  gutter,  and  her  anger  is  roused  by 
Sylvester's  portrait  of  her  in  her  old  garb.  In  an  access  of  rage 
she  destroys  it.  Sylvester  is  mad  when  he  finds  the  work 
destroyed,  and  slowly  loses  interest  in  the  world.  His  friends 
organise  a  benefit  concert  on  his  behalf,  at  which  La  Cigale  sings. 
Whilst  singing  she  has  a  vision  of  the  poor  old  artist  in  his  misery, 
and  is  led  fainting  from  the  stage.  Remorse  stricken,  she  hurries 
off  to  Sylvester's  studio,  where  he  is  dying.  She  realises  that  he 
does  not  recognise  her,  and  she  resumes  the  dress  of  the  street 
singer,  and  sings  and  dances  before  him,  thus  easing  the  old  man's- 
path — to  death. 


VITAGRAPH. 


"THE  MEETING  OF  THE  WAYS."— Released  April  4th. 
Length,  1,013  feet. 

A  good  dramatic  film  with  a  happy  ending.  It  is  so  good  that 
it  holds  one's  attention  right  through,  and  it  is  almost  a  personal 
disappointment  when  the  reel  finishes. 

"HOW  TOMMY  SAVED  HIS  FATHER."— Released 
April  6th.     Length  912  feet. 

A  splendid  little  episode  of  the  Civil  War.  Kenneth  Casey  in 
the  part  of  Tommy  Barton,  the  hero,  is  absolutely  splendid  as  a 
child  actor,  and  the  vivid  setting  of  the  story  amidst  the  uniforms 
and  romantic  dresses  of  the  Civil  War  period  makes  a  beautiful 
story.  Tommy  is  playing  at  soldiers  with  some  little  friends  and 
their  coloured  nurse  when  his  father,  General  Barton,  returns 
wounded  and  falls  off  his  horse.  Tommy  hides  his  father  in  the 
bushes,  starts  the  horse  down  the  road  and  misleads  the  Federal 
soldiers,  who  are  in  pursuit.  He  takes  his  father  to  a  cave  and 
the  pair  have  many  narrow  escapes  upon  the  way,  but  thanks  to 
Tommy's  shrewdness  and  wit  the  wounded  officer  escapes  and  is 
safely  hidden  where  he  can  be  attended  to  by  his  wife  and  family. 
The  whole  work  of  the  piece  devolves  on  Tommy,  and  his  success 
makes  of  it  a  very  charming  film. 


KINETO,  LTD., 

80-2,  Wardour  Street,  W. 


"CAIRO,  THE  MOSLEM  CENTRE  OF  AFRICA.'— 
Released  March  14th.     Length,  420  feet. 

A  fine  travel  film,  giving  some  wonderful  pictures  of  life  in 
cosmopolitan  Cairo,  among  them  the  procession  of  the  Sacred 
Carpet  on  the  birthday  of  Mahomet  ;  a  review  of  Egyptian  troops 
by  the  Khedive  ;  a  fine  view  of  Mount  Mokattam,  and  a  remark- 
ably effective  picture  of  an  Egyptian  sunset. 


IV. 


Supplement  to  THE  CINEMA. 


March,  1912. 


"THE    RETURN.      THE    COW-GIRL   OR    THE    LADY?  "    (Rex) 

"A  DAY  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  A  COAL  MINER."— Topical. 
Length,  595  feet. 

In  view  of  the  threatened  coal  strike,  Kineto,  Ltd.,  is  re-issuing 
this  interesting  film. 

"  EGYPT  :  THE  NILE  AND  PYRAMIDS."— Released  March 
7th.     Travel.     Length,  390  feet. 

Another  splendid  travel  film  depicting  life  on  the  Nile,  and  some 
admirable  pictures  of  the  Pyramids  and  the  Sphinx.  Worthy  of 
inclusion  in  any  programme. 

"BATTLESHIPS  AND  SUBMARINE  MANOEUVRES."— 
Length,  370  feet. 

A  striking  picture  of  naval  tactics,  showing  the  sinking  and 
reappearance  of  submarines,  and  the  firing  of  torpedoes. 


a  good  deal.  Produced  in  colour,  we  have  a  wonderful 
imaginative  picture  of  a  voyage  to  the  Pole  in  a  remark- 
able aeroplane-bus.  A  most  amusing  interlude  is  pro- 
vided by  a  suffragette  disturbance.  There  is  a  terrific 
race  between  hundreds  of  aeroplanes,  collisions  with 
occasional  comets  and  minor  planets,  a  passing  visit  to 
the  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  and  the  eventual  arrival  in  Arctic 
regions,  where  the  mystery  of  the  Pole  is  discovered  in 
the  person  of  the  Giant  of  the  Snows,  a  weird  creature 
of  mammoth  proportions,  who  rises  from  the  depths  and 
seizes  the  intrepid  adventurers  in  his  maw.  The  magnetic 
Pole  is  discovered,  and  finally  the  leader  of  the  expedition 
again  reaches  France  in  safety,  where  he  is  banqueted  by 
the  Aeronautic  Club.  A  feature  film  that  will  make 
your  audiences  talk. 

"IN  THE  GROCERY  BUSINESS."  —  Released 
March  20th.     Comic.     Length,  396  feet. 

Humorous  adventures  of  a  young  man  new  to  the 
business.     A  laugh  from  start  to  finish. 

"LOVE  IN  MANY  MOODS."— Released  March 
23rd.     Length,  840  feet. 

A  dainty  and  charming  love  story  told  in  delightful 
coloured  pictures,  in  a  number  of  beautiful  scenes, 
before  each  of  which  a  tiny  cupid  appears  to  indicate  the 
Mood  of  Love.  Beautiful  in  its  artistic  construction, 
this  is  a  film  which  should  find  a  place  in  every  well- 
varied  programme. 


REX, 

Brockless,  4,  New  Compton  Street,  W. 


LUBIN, 


M.  P.  Sales  Co.,  86,  Wardour  Street. 


"LOVE  v.  STRATEGY."— Released  March  24th.  Length, 
1,011  feet.     Drama. 

A  good  love  story,  with  an  excellent  hero  and  heroine,  dealing 
with  the  villainous  attempt  of  a  rival  to  secure  a  contract  in  business 
and  a  life  contract  in  love  at  one  and  the  same  time.  The  heroine 
discovers  the  plot  and  releases  her  lover  in  time  for  him  to  secure 
the  contract  thus,  foiling  the  villain  from  securing  the  girl  and  the 
business. 

"TRICKED  INTO  HAPPINESS."  —  Released 
March  28th.     Length,  1,011  feet.     Drama. 

A  strong  drama  hingeing  on  the  fact  of  an  accident 
depriving  the  hero  of  his  sight.  On  hearing  this 
Mildred  Mason,  the  office  stenographer,  to  whom  he  is 
engaged,  leaves  him  for  another  man  ;  but  her  sister 
Jane,  who  is  nursing  him,  marries  him  instead — he 
imagining  her  to  be  Mildred.  After  a  year  the  doctors 
think  that  an  operation  will  restore  his  sight,  and  a 
specialist  performs  the  operation.  As  the  bandage  is 
taken  off,  Mildred,  who  has  left  her  husband,  rushes  in, 
and  he,  taking  her  for  his  wife,  embraces  her.  But  her 
mother  explains  the  situation,  and  the  hero  realises  the 
true  worth  of  Jane — the  woman  he  has  really  married. 
A  powerful  film,  with  a  strong  denouement,  and  very 
well  acted. 


"THE  LOGGING  INDUSTRY."— Released  March  30th. 
Length,  569  feet. 

One  of  the  finest  industrial  films  we  have  seen  for  some  time. 
Gives  a  wonderful  picture  of  the  men  engaged  in  felling  the  giant 
denisons  of  the  great  primaeval  forests  in  the  Far  West.  Has  a 
highly  educative  value.  .        _" 

•'THE  RETURN."—  Released  March  9th.     Drama.     Length, 

1  045  feet 

'  A  drama  with  a  strong  story  of  life  in  the  West.  The  heroine, 
Betty  Blair,  lives  on  a  ranch,  and  one  day  is  insulted  by  a 
gambler  and  ne'er-do-well,  Joe  Keen.  He  tries  to  kiss .her  but 
she,  snatching  at  his  gun,  fires.  Horrified  at  what  she  has  done, 
she  fetches  her  brother,  and  between  them  they  hide  the  body. 
Later,  when  on  a  visit  to  a  school  friend,  she  meets  and  falls  in 
love  with  Frank  Stirling,  the  brother  of  the  man  she  believes  she 
has  killed.  Discovering  the  relationship  she  declares  she  cannot 
marry  Frank  ;  but  the  brother  turns  up  at  the  moment  that  Frank 
is  pleading  with  her  to  marry  him,  and  everything  ends  happily. 
An  excellent  story,  full  of  homely  touches  and  a  strong  love 
interest,  and  intensely  dramatic  in  parts. 


PATHE    FRERES, 

3t-3,  Charing  Cross  Rd.,  W.C. 


"THE  CONQUEST  OF  THE  POLE."— Released 
March  20th.     Length,  2.078  feet. 

One  of  the  most  grotesque  and  highly  humorous  films 
Mr.  Geo.  Melies  has  thus  far  given  us — which  is  saying 
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THE     CINEMA. 


March,   1912. 


MEN     OF     THE     MOMENT 

IN   THE    CINEMATOGRAPH    WORLD. 

No.  II. — Mr.  H.  A.  Spoor,  of  the  Essanay  Company. 


In  the  following  inter  view  Mr.  Spoor  makes  clear  the  friendly  attitude  of  the  American  to  the  English  film 
manufacturer;  and  declares  that  not  only  has  Cinematography  a  big  future,  but  that  there  cannot  be  any  question  as  to 
its  permanency. 


m 

mm 


AM  quite  sure  you  will  find  among  the  representa- 
tives of  the  American  film  companies  in  London 
a  very  kindly  feeling  towards  the  English  film, 
and  the  English  film  manufacturer." 

A  remark  eminently  typical  of  the  speaker,  for 
there  is  no  more  genial  man  in  the  film  business 
than  Mr.  H.  A.  Spoor,  of  the  Essanay  Company.  His  offices  in 
Wardour-street  are  the  recognised  resort  of  all  in  search  cf 
friendly  guidance,  or  the  help  of  a  friend  when  in  difficulty. 
Before  you  have  been  talking  to  him  many  minutes  you  recog- 
nise that  this  tall,  quiet,  self-contained  man  from  "  the  other 
side "  has  all  the  intricate  details  of  the  film  industry  at  his 
finger  tips.  He  explains  in  his  own  way  how  this  knowledge 
has  come  to  him. 

"George  K." 

"  You  see,  ever  since  my  brother  George  K.  started  in  the 
picture  business,  away  back  in  1896,  I  have  been  keenly  in- 
terested in  all  his  operations,  and  although  in  his  early  days  I 
was  busy  in  the  theatrical  world,  I  always  enjoyed  his  full 
confidence,  and  therefore  had  special  opportunities  of  picking 
up  a  lot  about  the  business." 

Apropos  of  which  I  learned  that  Mr.  H.  A.  Spoor  started  his 
career  with  Mr.  A.  M.  Palmer — one  of  the  best-known  theatrical 
managers  of  the  old  school  in  America — at  the  Great  Northern 
Theatre,  Chicago.  He  was  engaged  on  the  business  end  of  the 
enterprise,  and  during  his  two  years'  engagement  learned  a  lot 
from  this  old-time  showman.  Then  he  went  over  to  Messrs.  Lift 
and  Dingwall  at  the  McVickers  Theatre — generally  known  as  the 
Drury  Lane  of  America,  and  the  oldest  playhouse,  by  the  way, 
still  standing  in  that  country — and  remained  with  them  for 
fourteen  years.  During  all  this  time  Mr.  Spoor  was  gradually 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  picture  business  which  in  after 
years  was  to  prove  invaluable  to  him. 

His  brother,  Mr.  G.  K.  Spoor,  first  began  manufacturing  films 
in  1896,  and  he  was  one  of  the  first  exhibitors  and  hirers  in 
America.  One  of  his  earliest  successes  was  a  film  showing  the 
first  inauguration  of  President  McKinley.  He  and  Edison 
were  the  only  two  who  accomplished  this  in  America.  Lumiere, 
the  famous  French  scientist,  whose  name  will  always  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  science  of  cinematography  as  one  of  its  earliest 
pioneers,  went  over  to  take  this  picture,  but  was  unable  to  get 
a  location,  and  Mr.  Spoor  allowed  him  to  share  his  stand. 

Foundation   of   the   Essanay   Company. 

Before  he  started  the  Essanay  Company  Mr.  Spoor's  brother 
was  one  of  America's  largest  exhibitors, "and  also  did  a  big 
theatrical  business,  running  his  own  touring  companies,  and 
owning  a  number  of  country  opera  houses.  Once  he  realised  *he 
future  of  the  picture  film  he  threw  all  this  to  the  winds,  and 
went  in  wholeheartedly  for  the  newer  form  of  entertainment. 
W  iseacres  shook  their  heads,  but  George  K.  knew  what  he  was 
about,  and  soon  the  Essanay  Company  became  a  power.  This 
was  Mr.  H.  A.  Spoor's  opportunity.  For  a  long  time  he  had 
been  seriously  thinking  of  following  in  his  brother's  footsteps, 
and  once  his  mind  was  made  up,  "  I  came  right  here  and 
started,"  he  said,  with  a  merry  laugh. 

And  right  here  he  is  to-day.  He  started  business  in  July, 
1909,  representing  the  Essanay  Company  in  England,  and  he 
owns  that  he  has  no  cause  to  complain  of  the  amount  of  support 
he  receives  from  the  English  exhibitor,  though  he  had  to  put 
up  a  pretty  stiff  fight  when  he  first  commenced,  and  it  was  six 


months  before  he  was  round  the  corner.  "  But  I  had  the  goods 
which  appealed,  and,  naturally,  I  was  bound  to  make  a  success 
in  the  end." 

Expensive  Stock  Compan'es. 

"  A  big  stock  company?  Well,  I  guess  we  have.  The  Essanay 
Company  is  indisputably  the  originator  of  the  popular  cowboy 
films,  and  we  have  38  permanent  people  in  our  western  stock 
company  alone.  They  travel  1.2,000  miles  a  year  by  rail 
in  Western  America,  following  the  seasons,  and  carry  four  40  ft. 
freight  cars,  a  60  ft.  sub-studio  car  (where  all  the  negatives  are 
developed),  and  ail  the  necessary  horses.  Yes,  these  films  cost 
a  deal  of  money.  Figure  it  out  for  yourself.  In  Chicago  we 
have  four  producers,  and  our  company  numbers  between  35'  and 
40  permanent  people,  Mr.  Gilbert  Maxwell  Anderson— who 
has  been  spoken  of  as  the  Bret  Harte  of  America— is  our  prin- 
cipal producer,  and  everyone  who  goes  into  a  picture  theatre 
recognises  him  as  soon  .as  he  appears  on  the  screen.  He  is  a 
junior  partner  with  my  brother  in  the  American  business." 

English  and  American  Methods. 

"  The  difference  between  the  English  and  American  methods  of 
handling  films?  Weil,  the  difference  is  pretty  big.  You  see, 
they  have  a  universal  release  date  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  owing  to  the  size  of  the  territory.  It  is  impossible 
under  these  conditions  to  sell  films  by  sample,  consequently  they 
are  practically  sold  on  standing  orders  over  there.  This  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  the  American  manufacturer  aims  to  keep  -ip 
his  standard  of  product.  The  English  exhibitor  is  in  a  much 
better  position  to  get  good  programmes  on  account  of  the  open 
market  and  freedom  of  choice.  London  is  undoubtedly  the 
largest  film  market  in  the  world.  More  film  is  offered  here 
weekly  than  in  any  other  centre,  therefore,  the  showman  ought 
to  be  able  to  secure  a  programme  that  will  ensure  the  success 
of  his  business." 

Concerning  Artists— A   Comparison. 

"  Good  films  mean  good  artists.  True!  We  recruit  our  phoM- 
play  artists  from  the  theatrical  profession,  and  carefully  train 
them,  with  the  result  that  is  evidenced  in  the  quality  of  Essanav 
productions.  Where  can  you  find  better  talent  than  on  the  London 
stage  to-day?  You  have  the  best— undoubtedly  the  best  in  the 
world— and  plenty  of  it,  and  that  being  so,  English  films  should 
at  least  be  equal  to  the  best.  The  talent  lies  right  at  your  door. 
It  is  only  a  question  of  employing  it,  and  getting  the  artist  to 
appreciate  the  value  of  facial  expression  and  gesture.  In  my 
opinion,  the  English  film  is  making  splendid  advances,  and  I  say 
this  despite  statements  to  the  contrary.  The  Englishman  is  his 
own  greatest  slanderer.  He  slanders  himself  more  than  anvone 
slanders  him — you  understand  my  meaning?" 

An   Assured   Future. 

"The  future?  I  think  the  cinematograph  industry  has  an 
immense  future  before  it,  and  many  important  developments 
will  come  in  course  of  time.  It  is  even  now  in  a  state  of  evolu- 
tion. The  busine'swill  change, 
of  course,  but  as  to  its  per- 
manency, I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  question  at  all.  What 
say  ycu  ?  " 
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CHRISTOPHER  ! 


INTERESTING     DETAILS     OF     THE     SELIG     COMPANY'S     GREAT 

HISTORICAL     FILM, 

AND     A     CHAT    WITH     MIL     MONTAGU. 


^HOSE  of  us  who  have  seen  the  Selig  Polyscope  Com- 


pany's film,    "  Christopher    Columbus,"  must  neecu 
A  be  acutely  interested  in  the  production.     When  we 

™™H"I  see  upon  the  screen  the  statement  that  "  the  ships 
■Scfffe>»l  used  are  genuine  reproductions  of  the  caravels  of 
■«■■»»  Columbus  sent  by  the  Spanish  Government  to  the 
Columbian  Exhibition,"  it  is  obvious  that  a  big  story  is  in- 
volved. Fired  with  enthusiasm,  therefore,  I  hurried  off  to  inter- 
view Mr.  E.  H.  Montagu,  the  representative  of  the  Sel  g  Com- 
pany   for    all  the  world  outside  of  North  America. 

How  the   Film  was  Made. 

I  found  Mr.   Montagu  in  his  office,  wearing  a  big  cigar   and 
no   coat    (this   is   his   invariable  habit — he  says  that    it  enable:* 
Him    to    think    quicker),    and    in    a 
subdued  voice  I  asked  him  how  on 
earth  the  Selig  Company  had  man- 
aged to  produce  such  a  film. 

"Well,"  said  he,  "it  was  not  all 
done  in  five  minutes.  It  took  us 
some  three  years  to  get  it  in  going 
•order.  First  we  had  to  find  out  all 
about  Columbus  and  his  personal 
habits  ;  then  we  had  to  fit  it  into 
the  period  that  he  lived  in.  To  do 
this  we  retained  the  services  of 
antiquaries  and  research  artis;.=  , 
and  put  Mr.  C.  E.  Nixon,  a  well- 
known  author,  in  charge  of  thi- 
literary  end,  with  instructions  to 
control  our  research  staff  and  write 
the  scenario.  Then  we  dug  the 
Spanish  caravels  out  of  the  mud  of 
Jackson's  Park,  gave  a  ,£20,000 
bond  as  guarantee  that  we  would 
not  dent  or  sink  them,  repaired, 
caulked,  outfitted  them,  and  set 
crews  aboard,  and  soon  they  were 
manoeuvring  under  their  own  sail 
in  the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan.'" 

Here  I  put  in  a  mild  "Tinman 
interest"  inquiry,  "Are  all  the 
Selig  Stock  Company  good 
sailors?  " 

Mr.  Montagu  looked  injured,  rind 
remarked  that  "  The  Selig  Stock 
Company  can  do  anything  and  go 
anywhere.  Wrhy,  many  of  our 
leading  artistes  are  drawing  salaries 
of  over  £80  a  week,  and  we  keep 
a  number  of  producers  with  salaries 
from  £1,500  a  year.  Of  course, 
they  are  good  sailors  ! 

"  Well,  we  obtained  the  support  of 
the  Knights  of   Columbus,   the  great  American   org:    1      ili    n— a 
friendly   society,    as    you   would   call   it    over   heri — and    under 
their  auspices  we  produced  the  film  last  year." 

The  Film  Cost  £6.000. 

"It  must  have  cost  something  to  run  all  the  rehear; ah;  and 
risk  bad  weather?"  I  remarked. 

"  The  estimated  cost  of  that  film  was  £6,000,"  replied.  Mr. 
Montagu,  "and  it  cost  every  penny  of  it.  We  took  plenty 
of  time  to  get  things  right.  On  one  occasion  the  '  Sana  Maria  ' 
went  aground  on  a  sandbank  in  the  harbour,  and  had  to  be 
pulled  off  by  a  tug.  The  tug  captain,  when  he  got  alongside  the 
caravel,  said  he  never  heard  actors  curse  so  like  real  sailors 
before!  Yes,  there  was  lots  of  fun  in  the  production.  When 
Columbus    landed,    and    'discovered    America'    on     the    beach 


between  Hammond  and  Carey,  a  local  mob  of  hoboes,  who  had 
Lien  camping  along  the  shore,  were  struck  dumb  with  terror. 
When  Columbus  landed,  and  waved  his  sword,  that  finished 
it.  The  hoboes  turned  tail  'and  hiked  for  Chicago,  claiming 
that  they  had  seen  the  flying  Dutchman." 

The  Pope  to  see  it. 

"  What  was  the  opinion  of  the  people  in  the  States  with  regard 
to   the  film?"    I  asked. 

'•They  went  wild  over  it,"  said  Mr.  Montagu,  "and  Seligs 
have  been  publicly  thanked  for  their  staging  of  the  production 
by  the  highest  authorities.  We  gave  a  special  performance  of 
the  film  before  Cardinal  Gibbons,  of  Baltimore,  and  we  have 
jast  received  a  command  from  his  Holiness  the  Pope  to  arrange 
for  a  command  performance  of  the 
"  Christopher  Columbus '  film  at 
the  Vatican,  and  we  expect  to  have 
similar  requests  from  many  of  the 
crowned  heads  of  Europe." 

Mr.  Montagu,  who  was  originally 
intended  for  the  English  Bar,  left 
London,  and  remained  several 
years  in  the  States.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  business  men  to  enter 
the  cinematograph  industry,  and  he 
still  claims  that  the  industry  has 
not  yet  cut  all  its  milk  teeth.  In 
film  consumption  England  leads  the 
world,  and  our  colonies  are  rapidly 
following  the  lead  of  the  Mother 
Country.  Mr.  Montagu  is  distinctly 
impressed  by  the  future  of  the  big 
historical  and  educational  film,  and 
it  is  certain  that  his  firm,  Messrs. 
Selig,  have  placed  upon  the  market 
one  of  the  most  important  films  in 
this  respect  in  the  history  of  the 
cinematograph   industry. 


MR.     E.     H.      MONTAGU. 


CHRISTOPHER      COLUMBUS. 

An  Appreciation. 

A  representative  of  The  Cinema. 
who  attended  a  special  demonstra- 
tion of  the  "  Christopher  Colum- 
bus "  film  at  the  office  of  the  New 
Century  Film  Service,  Limited, 
writes  as  follows: — A  big  film  is 
always  of  more  than  general  in- 
terest, and  a  big  historical  film 
strikes    a    stronger    note   of    appeal 

sensational. 

Company's  film,  "  Christopher 
New    Centurv   Film    Service,    Ltd. 


than  a  mere  story,  however 

The  Selig  Polyscope 
( 'clumbus,"  for  whirh  the 
have  secured  the  exclusive  right  for  Great  Britain,  is  not  only 
a- masterpiece  of -production  from  the  dramatic  standpoint,  but 
it  strikes  an  entirely  new  note  in  the  history  of  cinematography. 

A  Man  cf  Renown. 

•  Take  Christopher  Columbus  the  navigator.  He  belongs  not 
merely  to  the  country  of  his  birth,  but  to  the  world  at  large. 
Wherever  a  civilised  tongue  is  spoken  the  name  of  Christopher 
Columbus  is  known  and  revered  as  one  of  the  world's  greate-t 
discoverers  and  navigators.  In  the  continent  he  discovered, 
now  a  group  of  young  nations,  his  name  lives  everywhere,  not 
as  a    mere   historical  fact,   a    dusty,   personality    of   the  history 
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books,  but  as  a  glorious  benefactor  of  humanity.  Great  public 
squares  and  cafes  bear  his  name  ;  no  city  of  importance  in  Latin 
America  but  has  a  statue  to  him  erected  in  some  prominent 
place,  and  scattered  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land,  big  ranches  and  wayside  hostels  all  bear  the  name, 
'•  Christobal  Colon,"  that  has  gained  honour  and  the  admira- 
tion of  men  through  four  hundred  years. 

A  Great  Story  of    Human  Endeavour. 

English  people  learn  of  Christopher  Columbus  and  his  dis- 
covery of  America  just  as  do  the  thousands  of  other  people  of 
other  nationalities,  and  it  is  to  them  that  this  film  carries  its 
message  of  faith  and  heroism,  of  human  endeavour  and 
human  villainy.  We  see  Columbus  amidst  the  everyday 
surroundings  of  mediaeval  Spain  at  a  period  when  religious 
enthusiasm  was  at  its  highest,  and  Christianity  the  motive 
power  of  the  civilised  world.  In  those  days  faith  and 
religion  entered  deeply  into  the  everyday  life  of  the 
people,  and,  drawing  support  from  it,  men  dared  great 
enterprises.  Columbus  interests  Queen  Isabella's  confessor  in 
his  plan,  and,  through  him,  gains  the  Queen's  ear.  His  first 
interview  with  her  is  inter- 
rupted by  the  news  of  the 
overthrow  of  the  Moors  at 
Granada,  a  victory  for  the 
light  of  Christianity  against 
the  cruel  Moslem. 

This  very  victor)'  becomes 
an  omen  of  good  fortune, 
and,  secure  in  his  faith,  and 
secure  in  his  belief,  Colum- 
bus communicates  his 
enthusiasm  to  the  Queen, 
whom  we  see  prepared  to 
pawn  her  jewels  to  outfit 
the  adventure.  The  film 
shows  us  the  Court,  itself  a 
pageant,  with  heralds  bear- 
ing the  proud  quarterings  of 
Aragon  and  Castile,  and 
nobles  grouped  around  the 
.  dais  of  their  Queen,  while 
on  a  table  lie  her  jewels, 
o'er  which  the  sombre 
Hebrews  appraise  and  gloat. 
Fernandez,  the  Physician  of 
the  Court  of  Spain,  himself 
one  of  the  wise  men  of  Sala- 
manca, the  oldest  seat  of 
learning  in  Old  Spain,  one 
of  the  men  who  had  been 
appointed  to  inquire  into 
Columbus'  sanity,  to  prove 
his     faith     and  '  spare     his   Queen,  finances  the  expedition. 

The  Great  Adventure. 

In  a  garden  beyond  the  Palace  walls  the  Royal  Pavilion  is 
erected,  and  there  Columbus  receives  the  sword  that  signifies 
his  commission  as  Admiral  of  Spain,  and,  at  , the  same  time, 
receives  a  benison  from  the  Archbishop,  who,  attired  in  cope 
and  mitre,  and  attended  by  the  dignitaries  of  the 
Church,  invokes  the  blessing  of  Heaven  upon  the  great  adven- 
ture. Thus,  like  one  of  Arthur's  knights,  Columbus  sets  out 
upon  his  quest,  having  received  the  blessing  of  the  Church  and 
the  goodwill  of  his  Queen. 

Columbus  reviews  his  little  fleet,  the  three  ships  of  Palos, 
the  "  Santa  Maria,"  the  "  Pinta,"  and  the  "  Nina,"  and  hoists 
his  admiral's  pennant  aboard  the  "  Santa  Maria,"  his  flagship. 

We  see  the  actual  ships  manned  by  the  motley  crew  of  sea- 
faring men,  soldiers,  and  adventurers.  Little  boats  they  are, 
compared  with  our  modern  notions,  yet  in  such  boats  as  these 
mariners  sailed  from  Cadiz  and  Trocadero  to  far-off  lands,  and 
from  our  own  port  of  Bristol,  Sebastian  Cabot  put  forth  upon 
his  voyages  of  discovery. 

Mutiny  at  Sea. 

Ere  long  the  crews  of  the  little  ships,  cramped,  and  rendered 


THE    MUTINY    AT    SEA. 


sullen  by  long  idleness,  despairing  of  reaching  land  across  the 
endless  Western  Ocean,  mutiny,  and  demand  that  the  Admiral 
should  put  back  to  Spain.  The  news  reaches  him  where  he 
sits  at  work  o'er  his  charts,  and  surrounded  by  the  rough  instru- 
ments of  navigation,  attended  only  by  his  confessor.  Bis  cap- 
tains would  beat  back  the  mutineers  by  force  of  arms,  but 
Columbus  dominates  the  scene.  His  iron  strength  of  will  and 
fixed  faith  in  his  mission  cow  the  men,  and  they  disperse 
without  recourse  to  violent  measures. 

His  words  on  that  occasion  show  his  indomitable  faith  :  "  We 
have  set  sail  for  the  Indies  across  the  Western  Seas,  and,  with 
God's  help  and  blessing,  to  the  West  Indies  we  are  going.  Look 
you  to  it  that  we  have  no  more  of  this,  for,  grumbling  or  no 
grumbling,  we  are  going  to  find  the  land  we  came  so  far  to 
seek." 

At  dawn,  on  October  12,  Columbus  summons  his  officers  to  the 
quarter-deck,  and  tells  them  that  he  has  seen  lights  during  the 
night,  far  out  to  the  westward.  There  is  general  joy  at  the  news, 
and,  sailorlike,  the  crews  are  again  happy,  and  all  murmurings 
of  discontent  disappear.     The  fleet  is  headed,  westward,  and  as 

the  evolution  is  performed 
a  land  bird  perches  on  the 
rigging.  This  sign  of  land 
being  near  is  regarded  as  in- 
fallible, and  when  the  look- 
out spies  a  bush  covered 
with  berries  floating  near 
the  ship  it  is  recovered 
amidst  scenes  of  wildest 
acclamation,  and  carried  to 
the  Admiral. 

The  New-Found  Land. 

At  last  land  is  made,  and 
the  ships  cast  .  anchor, 
while  the.         wondering 

savages  come  down  to  wel- 
come   the    strangers    on   the 
beach.    Columbus,  attended 
by     his      ships'      company, 
takes  possession  of  the  new- 
found land  in  the  name  of 
Ferdinand       and       Isabella 
and  for  the  Christian  faith. 
The    natives   crowd    round, 
and  Pinzon,   fearing  attack, 
draws  his  sword   to  defend 
himself.         Columbus    bids 
him  sheathe  it,  saying,  "  We 
come   with    the    Cross,    not 
the'     Sword."        He      soon 
/        negotiates  a  treaty  with  the 
natives,    and  persuades   several  of  each   sex  to  accompany   him 
to    Spain.        Laden    with   strange    objects,    fruit,    and    animals, 
Columbus  sets  sail   for  home. 

We  see  the  triumph  of  the  returned  Admiral  at  Barcelona, 
where  he  is  received  by  the  King  and  Queen  at  Court,  and 
enters,  amidst  a  scene  of  enthusiasm  at  the  head  of  his  proces- 
sion, accompanied  by  natives  bearing  the  strange_  birds  and 
animals  of  the  new  world.  Columbus  kneels  to  his  King,  but  the 
Queen  bids  him  rise  a  knight  of  Spain,  in  token  of  her  gratitude. 

A  Sermon  in  Pictures. 

The  story  of  Columbus  is  in  itself  a  sermon  in  pictures.  The 
man's  iron  will  and  steadfast  faith,  his  kindness  and  mercy, 
and  all  the  qualities  of  high  chivalry  stand  forth  in  their  setting 
of  old-world  scenes  like  some  rare  jewel.  From  obscurity  to 
splendour — (then  the  undeserved  fall — again  into  dishonoured 
obscurity,  portray  an  epic  in  human  life. 

No  minister,  whatever  his  denomination  or  creed,  should 
miss  seeing  this  film,  which  cannot  but  stir  vivid  emotions  in 
any  breast.  There  is  material  here  for  an  appeal  to  all  the 
Christian  virtues,  and  put  up  in  better  form  than  the  most 
stirring  words.  In  pictures  with  strong  dramatic  influence,  and 
gesture  that  carries  the  emotions  with  it,  we  have  not  only  the 
story  of  the  great  discoverer,  but  a  vivid  picture  of  faith  and 
endeavour  in  a  cause. — H.  P. 
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Will  it  Last? — You  Can    See  for  Yourself — The  Need  for 
Care — Why  the  Inexperienced  get  into  Difficulties. 

ILL  it  last?  Has  it  come  to  stay,  or  will  it 
be  the  same  as  the  skating-rinks  ?  These 
and  similar  kinds  of  remarks  are  constantly 
being-  dinned  into  my  ears,  and  I  am 
really  getting-  tired  of  giving  various  ques- 
tioners my  well-worn  replies,  although  I  really  believe 
they  all  the  time  know  just  as  well  as  I  do  that  the  busi- 
ness is  even  yet  only  in  its  infancy.  They  are,  how- 
ever, thinking  of  investing  their  money  in  the  business, 
and  so  they  say  thev  desire  to  hear  from  "  one  who 
knows  "  his  very  latest  opinion. 

Surely  it  is  apparent  to  everyone  that  properties 
already  built  are  being  every  day  turned  into  theatres. 
Nearly  every  other  site  one  sees  advertised  now  is 
described  in  the  time-honoured  phrase,  "particularly 
suitable  for  a  cinematograph  theatre,"  and  500  to  600 
would-be  proprietors — and  more  clamouring  by  every 
post — are  waiting  for  suitable  properties.  They  all 
know  and  can  see  for  themselves.  The  business  :n 
England  has  mow  been  forging  ahead  for  nearly  four 
years.  It  has  been  doing  the  same  in  the  States  for 
over  ten  years. 

Were  the  skating-rinks  ever  in  this  position?  I  think 
not.  WJiy,  in  the  cinematograph  business  I  find  the 
major  portion  of  those  waking  to  come  in,  and  those 
in-the-business-and-asking-for-more,  are  some  of  the 
shrewdest  and  keenest  men  in  the  country.  They  know 
a  good  thing,  and  intend  being  in  it  when  there  is  an 
opportunity,  and  I  don't  blame  them,  nor  will  anyone 
else.     Mav  thev  all  succeed. 


But  care  must  be  taken,  however,  by  beginners. 
For  instance,  I  have  particulars  of  a  freehold  site  be- 
fore me  that  is  going  to  be  put  up  by  auction  at  the 
Mart  by  a  well-known  firm  of  auctioneers,  who  know 
their  business.  But  they  describe  a  site  of  32  ft. 
frontage  and  a  depth  of  40  ft.  as  "  suitable  for  the 
erection  of  a  popular  picture  palace." 

Now,  this  site  is  in  a  very  populous  main  street,  and 
the  reserve  may  be  something  like  ^8, coo.  If  one 
could  get  a  site  50  ft.  by  140  ft.,  and  could  seat 
1,000,  the  position  is  right.  But  what  is  the  use  of 
building  a  theatre  on  a  site  32  ft.  by  40  ft.,  and 
having  to  buy  an  expensive  freehold  in  addition — cost 
of  freehold,  say,  p^S.  000 ;  cost  of  building,  seating  aid 
equipment,  say,  ^5,000 — and  then  only  be  able  to  seat 
about  200?  An  outlay  of  ^13,000  to  seat  200.  No 
wonder  the  inexperienced  have  sometimes  got  into 
difficulties, 


Various  theatres  have  changed  hands  during  the 
month.  Amongst  them  may  be  mentioned  the  National 
Hall  Hornsey,  and  the  Picture  Theatre,  Kingston-on- 
Thames.  There  are  plenty  of  good  ones  in  the 
market,  and  plenty  of  sites  in  some  of  the  best  un- 
exploited  positions.  They  are,  however,  being  very 
much  sought  after,  and  new  seekers  after  safe  and  re- 
munerative incomes  are  striving  their  utmost  to  secure 
the  remaining  positions. 

<*- 

In  this  month's  issue  of  The  Cinema  will  be  found 
some  of  the  best  in  the  market,  and  all  those  who  have 
theatres  and  sites  to  let  or  sell  will,  I  think,  find  it 
beneficial  to  make  use  of  these  columns,  because  it  is 
intended  that  this  magazine  shall  reach  all  who  are 
looking  for  cinema  properties  of  every  description.  It 
will  be  a  property  gazette  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
Our  earnest  desire  will  be  to  create  a  valuable  medium 
for  the  quick  disposal  of  all  properties,  so  that  there 
.'■hall  not  be  any  "  hanging  fire  "  in  the  cinema  market. 

The  Trade  must  be  kept  up ;  the  business  must 
boom  ;  money  must  be  kept  flowing  into  the  business, 
both  from  the  investor  and  the  patron.  The  public 
must  see  that  for  every  cinema  property  that  comes 
into  the  market  there  are  at  least  twenty  buyers,  and 
that  it  is  an  absolute  proof  that  the  business  is  still 
young.  The  more  money  in  the  business,  the  better 
for  the  Trade  as  a  whole,  the  stronger  the  forces  to 
fight  our  battles,  and  the  greater  our  chances  of  success 
in  winning  them.  I  feel  sure  that  all  my  readers  who 
know  will  agree  that  this  is  their  opinion,  as  well  as 
that  of 


Praise  for  the  Pictures. 

At  the  Oldham  Licensing  Sessions  the  Chairman  said 
that  although  there  was  a  diminution  of  cases  of 
drunkenness  in  the  town,  still  there  was  room  for  much 
improvement. 

In  a  recent  communication  to  the  Clerk,  the  Chief 
Constable  spoke  of  the  improvement  as  being  partly 
due  to  "  the  wonderful  change  effected  in  the  customs 
of  habitues  of  public-houses,  due  in  the  main  to  the 
picture  shows  which  have  sprung  up  during  the  last 
two  years,  giving  as  they  do  two  or  three  performances 
per  dav,  the  admission  fee  being  such  as  to  enable 
persons  of  ordinary  means  to  do  the  whole  round  of  the 
shows. 

Bench  Pleased  with  Pictures. 

The  Chairman,  alluding  to  the  Chief  Constable's  re- 
ferences to  picture  shows,  emphasised  the  observations 
that  picture  shows  were  drawing  people  from  the 
public-houses.  It  was  evident  that  pictures  were  going 
to  be  a  permanent  form  of  entertainment  for  the 
people,  and  if  well  conducted  they  could  be  a  means  of 
rational  enjoyment,  and  also  an  instruction.  They 
v.  ere  pleased  to  notice  their  success. 
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HE  licensee  of  the  Coronation  Picture  Hall,  Annits- 
ford,  was  fined  £2  and  costs  for  overcrowding. 

Picture    palaces    are     sometimes     put     to     many 
strange  uses,   but  the  most  unusual   is  the  holding 
of   a   County  Court   upon   the  stage  of   a  cinemato- 
graph hall,  as  is  now  being  done  at  Frome.     The 
judge  literally  occupies  the  centre  of  the  stage. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Wood,  of  the  Birkenhead  Queen's  Hall,  was  fined 
^20  and  costs  for  failing  to  provide  a  sufficient  number  of 
attendants  to  supervise  the  children  in  the  gallery.  At  the 
same  Court  Mr.  Edwin  Haigh,  managing  director  of  the 
Birkenhead  Picturedrome,  was  fined  ^10  for  permitting  exits 
to  be  blocked  by  children.  Mr.  Haigh  regretted  the  occurrence, 
and  said  that  nothing  of  the  sort  should  occur  again. 

Mr.  Justice  Neville  granted  leave  to  withdraw  petition  with- 
out costs  to  the  Safety  Bioscope  Supplies  Co.,  Limited,  a  com- 
position having  been  paid  to  the  creditors.  The  petition  of 
the  Premier  Electric  Theatre  (Highbury),  Limited,  was  also 
withdrawn  by  leave,  without  costs. 

For  giving  a  cinematograph  entertainment  in  connection 
with  a  bazaar,  Alexander  Spence  Miller,  Grangemouth,  was 
fined  two  guineas  at  Falkirk  Sheriff  Court,  for  a  breach  of  the 
Cinematograph  Act. 


A  QUESTION  OF  COPYRIGHT. 

A  point  affecting  cinematograph  copyright  was  recently 
raised  in  the  Paris  Courts.  It  was  contended  by  the  publisher 
Calmann-Levy,  that  a  film  production  of  ''  The  Three 
Musketeers  ■'  and  other  Dumas  novels  was  an  infringement  of 
his  copyright  of  these  books.  As  it  happens,  Calmann-Levy 
has  only  the  book  rights,  the  dramatic  rights  having  been 
separately  disposed  of  by  Dumas'  heirs.  This  lost  him  the  case, 
as  the  Court  held  that  a  cinematograph  production  was  not  an 
"  edition  de  luxe,'-  as  contended,  but  a  stage  play.  A  book 
was  primarily  intended  for  private  consumption,  while  a  play 
was  enjoyed  in  the  company  of  other  people  ;  moreover,  there 
was  acting,  scenery,  and  make-up  in  a  film,  which  gave  it  the 
character  of  a  stage  play.  In  view  of  this  decision  the  heirs 
of  Alexandre  Dumas,  who  hold  the  theatrical  rights  of  his 
works,  will  receive  fees  from  the  firm  who  made  moving  pictures 
from  his  books. 


THE  RIGHT  TO  TAKE  SAMPLES. 

It  has  been  successfully  contended  that  police  officers  have 
no  right  to  take  samples  of  hired  films.  This  is  the  result  of  the 
decision  of  the  Aldershot  Bench,  where  Mr.  Jackson,  of  the 
Picturedrome,  Farnborough,  was  summoned  for  unlawfully 
hindering  and  obstructing  a  police  officer  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duty.  A  police  officer,  accompanied  by  an  officer  appointed 
under  the  Cinematograph  Act,  visited  the  defendant's  show  with 
a  view  to  taking  samples  of  the  films  to  see  whether  they  were 
inflammable  or  not.  The  defendant  refused  to  give  samples 
unless  he  were  paid  for  the  damage  done.  No  force  was  used. 
Later,  at  the  hearing  of  the  case  before  the  Bench,  the  defendant 
pleaded  that  he  was  merely  the  bailee  of  the  property,  and  as 
such,  responsible  for  any  damage  done  to  the  films  while  in  his 
possession,  and  was  within  his  rights  in  refusing  to  let  the 
officer  take  away  the  film.  Should  they,  however,  have  merely 
demanded  that  he  should  show  them  that  the  films  were  non- 
flam,  he  would  willingly  have  proved  it  to  them  there  and  then. 
The  Bench  decided  that  as  the  police  officers  were  not  obstructed 
in  their  entering  the  theatre,  the  case  would  have  to  be  dis- 
missed. 
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MEMS. 


A  dividend  of  21,  per  cent,  per  annum  for  the  half-year 
ending  December  1  fast  has  been  declared  by  the  Harper  Elec- 
tric  Piano  (1910).   Co.,   Ltd. 

In  the  report  presented  at  the  third  annual  general  meeting 
of  the  Electric  Theatres  (1908),  Ltd..  the  directors  state  that 
the  profit  for  the  year,  including  ,£3,188  17s.  gd.  brought  for- 
ward from  last  account,  and  after  providing  management  ex- 
penses, directors'  fees,  debenture  interest,  law  costs,  and 
general  expenses,  amounts  to  .£11,977  14s-  !d-  Out  OI  trlis  sum 
the  directors  have  declared  an  interim  dividend  of  10  per  cent., 
paid  in  July,  191 1,  absorbing  £3,202  17s.  6d.,  leaving  a  bal- 
ance of  /.8,774  16s.  7d.  On  January  i  the  directors  declared 
and  paid  a  final  dividend  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum,  absorbing 
,£4,000,  leaving  a  balance  to  carry  forward  of  ,£4.774  16s-  7d- 

An  interim  dividend  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum 
has  been  declared  by  the  Luton  Picturedrome,  Ltd. 

Penzance  Central  Hall  Co.,  Ltd.,  has  paid  a  dividend  ot  4s.  per 
share,  being  at  the  rate  of  20  p^r  cent,  per  annum. 

The  Aberdeen  Music  Hall  Co.,  Ltd.,  has  declared  a  dividend 
of  4  per  cent,  for  the  year.  One  of  the  speakers  at  the  annual 
meeting  said  he  thought  the  popularity  of  cinematograph 
theatres  was  not  likely  to  continue.  They  would  catch  the 
public  for  a  short  time  and  afterwards  pass  away.     Perhaps! 


NEW  COMPANIES. 


Les  Grottes  Casino  Syndicate,  No.  2,  Ltd. — Capital 
£1,000,  in  £1  shares.  Private  Company.  116-117,  Chancery- 
lane,   YV.C. 

Leamington  Electric  Theatre  Co.,  Ltd. — Capital  ,£1,000, 
in  £1  shares.  Private  Company.  St  Nicholas-chambers,  New- 
castle-on-Tyne 

Chorlton  Pavilion,  Ltd. — ,£2,500,  in  ,£i  shares.  Private 
Company.     9,   Queen-street  Oldham. 

Atlas  Picturedromk,  Ltd. — Capital  £1,000,  in  700  10  per 
cent,  preference  shares  of  £1  each,  and  6,000  ordinary  share:, 
of  is.  each.  Private  Company.  5,  Mellot-street,  Droylsden, 
Manchester. 

Dreadnought  Pictures,  Ltd. — Capital  £500,  in  £1  shares. 
Private  Company      3,   Mid-street.  Hathgate. 

Osborne  Pictures,  Ltd. — Capital  ,£5,000,  in  4,970  preference 
shares  of  £1  each,  and  600  deferred  shares  of  is.  each. 
Private  Company.     Clegg-street,   Oldham. 

Coronation  Electric  Theatre  (Manor  Park),  Ltd. — 
Capital  £3,500,  in  ,£1  shares.     73,  Romford-road,  Stratford,  E. 

Scottish  National  Electric  Theatre,  Ltd. — Capital 
,£2,000,  in  £1  shares.     37,  York-place,  Edinburgh. 

Imperial  Hall  Company  (Felling),  Ltd. — Capital  ,£2,000, 
in  £1  shares.  Private  Company.  4,  Westmorland-road,  New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 

W.  A.  Barraud,  Ltd. — Capital  £1,000,  in  ,£1  shares.  Private 
Company.      1,   New    Inn-yard,   Great   Kastern-street,  E.G. 

Tranmere  Electric  Palace  and  Billiard  Hall  Co.,  Lid. 
— Capital  .£3.000,  in  £1  shares.     Private  Company. 

Electric  Gyroscope  Kinematograph  Camera  Co. — Capital 
£5,000,    in    £1     shares.       Kinematograph   and    appliance    manu- 


facturers,   iVx.      Private    Company.        Among     subscribers    are 
Messrs.    W.    F.  Jury   and  \V.    Firth. 

CiNEPHOTOS,  Ltd. — Capital  ,£500,  in  ,£1  shares.  To  acquire 
an  invention  relating  to  kinematography  from  H.  Roberts,  of 
Cxbridge-road.  Registered  office,  150,  Uxbridge-road,  Shep- 
herd's   Push,    W. 

Incorporated  Association  of  Film  Renters. — This  body 
has  recently  registered  with  200  members,  each  liable  for  £1 
in  the  event  of  a  winding-up.  The  objects  of  the  association 
are  to  protect  the  interests  of  all  manufacturers,  distributors, 
and  renters  of  cinematograph  films.  Members  of  the  council, 
Messrs.  S.  H.  Carter,  J.  W.  Smith,  J.  Lambert,  J.  C.  Squier, 
J.  D.  Walker,  H.  D.  Wood,  A.  T.  Bennett  (secretary).  Offices, 
45,    Chandos-street,  Charing   Cross. 

Wray  Film  Agency,  Ltd. — Capital  ,£2,500,  in  ,£1  shares. 
Wholesale  and  retail  dealers  in  cinema  films,  machines,  &c. 
Private  Company. 

Brighton  Grand  Concert  Hall  and  Picture  Palace,  Ltd. 
— Capital  £20,000,  iu  ,£1  shares  (12,000  preference  and  8,000 
ordinary).      Picture  palace   proprietors.     Private  Company. 

T.    W.    Cinemat.    Theatre,    Ltd. — Capital    ,£1,000,    in     £1 

shares.      Cinema  theatre  proprietors.     Private  Company. 

Princes  Hall  Cinema  Co.,  Ltd. — Capital  £4,000,  in  £1 
shares.  Cinema  theatre  proprietors.  Princes  Hall,  Stoke-on- 
Trent. 

Bodmin  Picture  Theatre,  Ltd. — Capital  ,£1,000,  in  £1 
shares.     Private    Company. 

Kingston  Varieties  Co.,  Ltd. — Capital  .£5,000,  in  £1 
shares  (500  deferred).  Private  Company.  8,  Trinity  House- 
lane,   Hull. 

M.  P.  Sales  Agency,  Ltd. — Capital  ^.15,000,  in  £1  shares 
(14,000  preference,  480  '"  A"  ordinary,  and  520  "B"  ordinary). 
Film  manufacturers.    Private  Company.   86,  Wardour-street,  W. 

Bedford  Palace,  Ltd. — Capital  £3,000,  in  £1  shares. 
Private  Company.     58  and  60,  High-street,  Bedford. 

Eagle  Pictirf.dromes,  Ltd. — Capital  £2,000,  in  .£1  shares. 
To  erect  a  cinema  theatre. 

Tranmere  Electric  Palace  and  Billiard  Hall  Co.,  Ltd. 
— Capital  ,£3,000,  in  £1   shares.     Private  Company. 

Yenner's  Signs,  Ltd. — Capital  £11,000,  in  £1  shares. 

Electric  Playhouses  Syndicate,  Ltd. — Capital  ,£1,040,  in 
1,000  ordinary  shares  of  ,£1  and  800  deferred  at  is.  Private 
Company. 

SlTTINCir  CRNE        ELECTRIC        THEATRE        Co.,        LTD.— Capital 

^1,600,   in  £1   shares.     Private   Company. 

Electric  Pavilion  (Edgware-road),  Ltd. — Capital  £15,000, 
in  £1   shares.     Private  Company.     2,    Cockspur-street,   S.W. 

Screen,  Ltd. — Capital  £5,000,  in  £1  shares.  Carry  on  the 
Apollo  Theatre,  Merton.  Private  Company.  107,  109,  Merton- 
road,   Wimbledon. 

Hippodrome  (Falkirk),  Ltd. — Capital  £8,000,  in  5s.  shares. 
5,  Broad-street-place,  E.C. 

Obelisk  Picture  Palace,  Ltd. — Capital  £2,000,  in  £1 
shares.      Private  Company.     Lewisham  Bridge,  S.E. 

Irish  Living  Picture  Co.,  Ltd. — Capital  £2,000,  in  £i 
share.     Private  Company.     Shipquay-street,   Londonderry. 

Red  Diamond  Picture  Palace  Co.,  Ltd. — Capital  £200,  in 
£1  shares. 

Cleveland  and  District  Electric  Palaces,  Ltd.— Capital 
£1,000,  in  £1   shares.     Private  Company. 

Jury's  Kine  Supplies,  Ltd. — Capital  ,£5,000,  in  ,£1  shares. 
Private   Company. 

Educational  and  Industrial  Films,  Ltd. — Capital  ,£10,000, 
in  8,500  ordinary  shares  of  £1,  and  30,000  deferred  shares  of 
is.  17,  18,  and  19,  Great  Windmill-street,  Piccadilly-circus, 
W. 

Savoy  (Manchester)  Picture  Palace  Co.,  Ltd. — Capital 
£2,000,  in  .£1  shares.     Private  Company. 

Jacksdale  Picture  Palace  Co.,  Ltd. — Capital  £2,000,  in 
£10  shares. 

J.G.L.  Syndicate. — Capital  £5,000,  in  ,£1  shares.  Private 
Company.     99,   Shoieditch  High-street,  E. 

Picture  Palladiums,  Ltd. — Capital  ,£6,000,  in  ,£1  shares. 
34,    Creat    Tames-street,    Bedford-row,    W.C. 

Gai.way  Cinema,  Ltd. — Capital  ,£1,000,  in  £1  shares.  Private 
Company      51.    Graf  ton-street,   Dublin. 
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"The  Handbook  of  Kinematography."  By  Colin  X.  Bennett, 
F.C.S.     (Heron  and  Co.) 

This  handsome  volume,  which  runs  into  nearly  300  pages,  may 
justly  be  described  as  the  standard  work  on  cinematography — 
01  Cinematography,  as  its  compiler  prefers  to  call  it.  Produced 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Colin  N.  Bennett,  F.C.S.,  who  has 
the  advantage  of  a  most  competent  list  of  contributors,  each  an 
expert  in  his  own  department,  the  pages  of  this  book  are  replete 
with  the  most  valuable  information  on  subjects  of  everyday 
requirement. 

Mr.  Bennett  himself  is  an  expert  in  photography  and  cine- 
matography, and  his  wide  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  every- 
where apparent  in  these  pages.  In  his  interesting  historical 
preface  he  traces  the  cinematograph  in  its  original  form  back  to 
the  year  65  B.C.  (  !)  when  Lucretius  made  certain  pertinent  re- 
marks on  the  persistence  of  vision — the  rock  upon  which  the 
whole  theory  of  motion  photography  is  built — in  his  work,  "  De 
Rerum  Xatura."  He  refers  to  Ptolemy's  books  on  optics,  and 
then  jumps  forward  nearly  eighteen  hundred  years  to  1825,  when 
the  thaumatrope  was  invented.  From  this  he  proceeds  to  discuss 
in  turn  the  phenakistoscope,  the  zoetrope,  and  the  choreuto- 
scope,  and  eventually  conies  down  to  the  cinematograph  as  we 
know  it  to-day. 

A  handbook  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  this  volume  contains 
the  digested  experience  of  experts  on  every  available  subject  of 
use  to  the  follower  of  this  new  art.  Every  detail  in  the  taking 
and  making  of  pictures  is  carefully  and  clearly  explained,  and 
some  of  the  later  chapters  of  the  book  on  playing  to  pictures,  the 
making  of  slides,  hints  for  the  operator,  and  a  very  clear  ex- 
position of  the  law  in  relation  to  the  cinematograph,  make  it  an 
invaluable  work  of  reference  to  everyone  engaged  in  the 
industrv. 


"  Picture  Plays  and  How  to  Write  Them.''  Edited  by  E.  J. 
Muddle. 
For  those  who  aim  at  writing  the  scenarios  for  picture  plavs 
this  little  book  should  prove  a  veritable  vade  mecum.  Mr. 
Muddle,  with  the  assistance  of  Messrs.  J.  Laurence  Pritchard, 
B.A.,  James  W.  Barber,  A.M.I.E.E.,  and  J.  Black  Matheson, 
has  very  thoroughly  covered  the  ground,  and  the  man  who  can- 
not write  a  saleable  picture  play-plot  after  mastering  the  in- 
formation contained  in  this  useful  publication  should  direct  his 
energies  elsewhere. 


"The   Practical    Electrician's   Pocket-Book  and  Diary  for 
1912."     (S.  Rentell  and  Co.,  Ltd.     is.) 
This   well-known    electrician's    publication    has    now    reached 
its    fifteenth    annual    edition,    and    now    includes    a    section    of 
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THE  BOOK   TO   READ. 

Moving  Pictures 

HOW    THEY    ARE    MADE 
AND    WORKED. 

By   Frederick   A.   Talbot. 


The   Cinema,   says: 

"A  most  comprehensive  history  of  H12  moving  picture  from  its 
earliest  days.  .  .  .  Fascinating  reading  even  for  the  practical 
man,  and  the  various  mechanical  aspects  of  cinematography  are 
treated  so  clearly  that  tha  book  should  appeal  to  many  already 
engaged   in   the   business." 


Price  6s. 

W.  HEINEMANN,  Bedford  St.,  W.C. 


interest  to  the  cinematograph  operator,  contributed  by  the  well- 
known  authority,  Mr.  J.  W.  Barber,  A.M.-I.E.E.  This  section 
deals  briefly  with  the  optics  of  the  cinematograph  projector, 
and  the  setting  of  the  arc.  The  pocket-book  itself  contains  a 
mass  of  information,  rules,  and  statistics  relating  to  every  pos- 
sible factor  of  electricity  in  modern  life,  from  the  power  station 
to  the  electric  flat-iron,  while  a  very  considerable  section  is 
devoted  to  electrical  measuring  instruments,  and  contains  useful 
material  forms  at  the  end.  It  is  indispensable  to  the  modern 
working  electrician. 

"  Alternating  Currents  :  Their  Nature  and  Their  Uses."  By 
James  W.  Barber,  A.M.I.E.E.     (Ganes,  Ltd.    6d.) 

The  average  cinematograph  operator  does  not  pretend  to 
have  a  deep  and  exhaustive  knowledge  of  theoretical  electrical 
practice,  and  is,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  a  man  of  limited 
scientific  education.  Mr.  Barber  has  written  a  pamphlet  which 
explains  the  subject  of  alternating  currents  without  any  flights 
into  the  realm  of  highly  technical  terminology.  The  pitfalls  of 
the  comparison  of  electric  measurements  in  direct  current  and 
alternating  current  are  clearly  shown,  and  the  theory  of  phases 
is  illustrated  by  simple  diagrams. 

The  principle  of  the  transformer,  and  its  efficiency,  its 
economy,  and  its  wirings,  the  action  of  a  choking  coil,  and  the 
use  of  the  auto-transformer  in  lighting  circuits  are  all  explained 
in  simple  language  and  in  very  readable  form. 

"The  Bioscope  Electricians'  Handbook."  By  James  \Y, 
Barber,  A.M.I.E.E.  (Ganes,  Ltd.). 
This  little  book  comprises  what  might  be  called  the  cinemato- 
graph operators'  "  Molesworth."  Should  the  operator  have 
trouble  with  his  connections,  and  suspect  that,  while  fixing  his 
board,  he  has  mixed  up  his  leads,  he  has  only  to  turn  to  the 
beautifully  explicit  wiring  diagrams  in  Mr.  Barber's  book  in 
order  to  locate  his  fault.  The  little  dictionary  of  electrical  terms 
is  wonderfully  clearly  expressed,  and  any  operator  with  the 
slightest  knowledge  of  electricity,  and  the  assistance  of  this  little 
book,  should  be  able  to  cope  with  any  ordinary  trouble  that 
he  is  likely  to  encounter. 
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YOU    SAVE     MONEY- 


ON     PICTURE    THEATRE     EQUIPMENT 

and    Reduction  in   Electricity  Accounts 

BY    CONSULTING 

Mr.  JAMES  W.  BARBER,  A.M.I.E.E., 

Independent  Consulting  Electrical  and  Cinematograph  Engineer 

(Author  of  "The  Bioscope  Electrician's  Handbook," 
"  Alternating  Currents,"  etc.,  etc.) 

Schemes  pre  ared  and  advice  given  on  all    Picture  Thea're  Fquipment. 
Inspections  and    Insurance  of  Electrical   Plant  against   Breakdown,  etc. 


106, 


Aiuiress-AROYLE     CHAMBERS, 
CHARING     CROSS     ROAD,     LONDON,     W.C. 


Every  operator  should  possess  a  copy  of  "  The  Bioscope  Elec- 
trician's Handbook." —"The  Operator's  Vade  Mecum"  (vide  Press), 
1  -  post  free  from  the  above.  Also  "Alternating  Currents — Their 
Nature  and  Their  Uses."  -A  Practical  Manual  for  the  Bioscope 
Operator.  6Jd.  post  free.  Tel.  12598  Central. 


FILMS  CLEANED  &  REPAIRED 

BY  CHEMICAL   PROCESS. 

3s.    per    1,000    feet    inclusive. 

We  are  Cleaning  for  the  Trade  all  over  the  World. 

ALL    DONE  BY   HAND.         NO  MACHINERY  USED. 
PARTS  OF  PROJECTORS  SUPPLIED. 

And  Repairs  of  Every  Description  promptly  done  by  Experienced  Workmen. 


TRY    OUR    NEW    EXPRESS    SERVICE. 

Films  sent  for  at  9  a.m.   returned  Cleaned 
and  Repaired  by  6  o'clock  in  the  Evening. 


F.  HATE,  6,  Ingestre  Place,  Golden  Square,  London,  W. 

Telephone  9768  Gerrard. 


The  "Allefex"  is  a  sound-effects  machine  for  accompanying 
moving  pictures.  More  than  30  different  effects,  which  can  all  be 
worked  by  one  man.  All  the  effects  of  land,  sea  and  sky, 
including  battles,  trains,  motor  cars,  horses,  lightning,  etc.,  etc. 
Call  and  hear  it,  or  write  for  illustrated  list. 


Andrews'  Film  Hire  Service  is  thoroughly  Up-to-date.  The  whole 
of  the  films  released  weekly  in  England  are  reviewed  by  our  own 
buyer  who  devotes  his  whole  time  to  the  work.  Programs  to 
suit  all  classes  of  Picture  Theatres  at  the  lowest  possible  prices. 
May  we  submit  particulars  and  specimen  programs? 


ANDREWS'  PICTURES,  L™. 


CINE   HOUSE,    GREEK    STREET, 
LONDON,    W. 


Periodical     Sales    by    Auction 

:   :  :      OF    :   :  : 

Theatres,  Halls,  €s  Sites, 


Reports  and  Valua- 
tions for  al!  purposes. 

Advisory     Reports 
given. 

Negotiations     Con- 
ducted for  Purchasers 


HELD  AT  THE  MART.  TOKENHOUSE  YARD,  E.C..  OR    IN    THE  PROVINCES 
v?     ^»     *       BY  ARRANGEMENT,    AT  LOW  INCLUSIVE  FEES.       *     *     * 


For  Terras   and    Part.cul 


iars   apply 


Messrs.     Harris     <S    Gillow, 

451a,    Oxford    Street,     London,    W. 


Cinematograph     ^> 
Property        Experts 


Reliable 
Resistances 


for  Cinematographs, 
Lamp  Dimming, 
Motor  Regulation. 


Get  our 
Quotation 
to  your 
Exact 
Require- 
ments. 


W.  MICKELWfilGHT  &  CO.,  Resistance  Specialists, 
Sicilian  House,  Southampton  Row,  W.C. 


TELEPHONE  9421    CITY. 


Telephone  No. 
9804  Gerrard. 


Telegraphic  Address  : 
"  Grampires,  London. 


LONDON  BIOSCOPE  SCHOOL 

9,    ST.    MARTIN'S    COURT, 
CHARING    CROSS   ROAD,  W.C. 


All  those  wanting  Experienced 
OPERATORS   &  ASSISTANTS 

apply  as  above. 
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LONDON  &*,  PROVINCIAL  THEATRES  fe  SITES 
TO  BE*  LET- OR.- SOLD. 


Applicants  requiring  further  particulars  and  orders  to  view  any  of  the  properties  mentioned  in  the  subjoined  list 
are  requested  to  q  lote  the  foli  3  number  attached,  and  be  precise  in  the  information  they  seek.  Applicants  not 
Ceding  their  requirements  in  this  list  are  inviied  to  forward  a  description  of  the  in\estment  they  are  seeking, 
and  particulars  of  anything  suitable  will  be  forwarded  from  time  to  time  without  charge  by  the  respective  agents. 


For  Scale  of  Charges  for  Advertisements 
under  this  heading,  apply  to  The  Manager, 
THE  CINEMA  NEWS  &  PROPERTY.GAZETTE, 
LTD.,    21,    NORTH    AUDLEY    STREET,    W. 


selection  of  properties  from  the  registers  of 

Messrs.   Harris   &   Gillow,   Cinematograph    Property   Experts 

451a,   Oxford   Street,    London,    W. 


LONDON    THEATRES. 


LONDON,  E.— Frontage  20  ft.,  depth  80  ft.  Hold  about  300.  Estab- 
lished Christmas,  1910.  A  going  concern  with  a  lease  of  10  years,  at  the 
low  inclusive  rent  of  .660  per  annum.     Price,  inclusive,  £425.     Fo.   518a 

LONDON,  S.W.— A  smart  little  Theatre  seating  about  300.  Price,  in- 
clusive  of  everything,  £600.     Fo.    751b 

LONDON,  N.— A  snug  little  Theatre,  built  about  a  year  ago  at  a  cost  of 
about  £3,500.  Lease  80  years.  Ground  Rent  £85  per  annum.  Hold  about 
650.     Price,    including    everything,   .£2,000,  £  1,000  of    which    can   remain. 

Fo.    684y 

LONDON  SUBURB,  N.W.— Public  Hall  built  about  4J  years  ago,  31  ft. 
6  in.  frontage,  110  ft.  deep,  holding  about  650.  Price,  freehold,  inclusive 
of  all  fixtures  and  fittings,  £3,400  (a  part  might  remain).  First  floor  let  off 
at  £100  per  annum.     Fo.  653b 

LONDON,  S.E. — A  good  Theatre,  at  present  seating  about  360  and 
making  a  net  profit  of  about  £300  per  annum,  which  can  be  considerably 
increased.  Established  nearly  two  years.  Adjacent  land  has  been  acquired 
with  the  object  of  enlarging  the  Hall  to  seat  over  1,000.  Rent  ,6200  per 
annum,    premium  £500.     Fo.   664b 

LONDON,  S.E. — Cinema  Theatre,  seating  400.  Established  over  two 
years.  Books  are  kept  and  open  to  inspection.  Average  takings  £21  per 
week.     Rent    £150  per  annum.     Lease  five  years.     Price    .£350.     Well  fitted. 

Fo.  586y 

LONDON,  N. — Theatre  seating  450,  with  standing  room  for  200  in 
gallery.  Lease  80  years.  Price  .£1,000  cash,  and  .£1,000  on  mortgage. 
Ground  Rent    £85.     The  Theatre  cost  £3,500  to  build.     Fo.   s84y 

LONDON,  N. — Well-built  Hall  seating  430,  fully  equipped  and  licensed. 
Rent  £200  per  annum.  Price  £1,000,  including  generating  plant.  Lease 
five  years.     Takings   average  £2,000  per  annum.     Fo.    884b 

LONDON,  N.— Fine  Music  Hall  seating  1,400 and  standing  room.  Price  £3,000, 
for  everything  as  it  stand-.  Rent  £925.  Profits  should  easily  reach  £5,000  per 
annum.  A  remarkable  opportunity  to  obtain  possession  and  a  profitable  under- 
taking for  a  small  figure.     Fo.  683b. 

LONDON,  W.  — Coliseum,  holding  about  700.  Established  June,  1910. 
Net  profits  £500  per  annum.  Price  £2,000,  inclusive.  Everything  of  the 
latest   and   best.     Rent    £300.     Long  lease.     Freehold  can   be  bought. 

Fo.  690b 

LONDON,  W. — Cinema  Palace,  holding  capacity  400.  Average  takings 
£s\  per  week.  Expenses  about  £30.  Rent  £200.  Price  £2,000  (which  was 
the  cost  of  the  building  alone),  includes  all  fixtures  and  fittings,  2  pianos, 
organ,   Gaumont  machines,  &c.     A   bargain.     Fo.   89iy 

LONDON,  WEST-END.— One  of  the  highest  class  small  Theatres  in 
one  of  the  best  main  streets  in  the  West-end  of  London.  Although  only 
holding  about  200,  the  net  profit  is  over  £1,000  per  annum.  Price  for  the 
whole  place  as  a  going  concern,   £1,250.     A   bargain.     Fo.  992}- 

LONDON,  S.W. — A  newly  built  Theatre,  costing  over  £5,000.  Capacity 
nearly  600.  Takings  last  month,  £220.  £2,000  cash  and  balance  on  mort- 
gage includes  going  concern  and  everything  of  the  best.  Long  lease. 
Ground    Rent   £250   per   annum.     Fo.   793b 

LONDON,  S.W. — Splendid  little  Theatre,  seating  525.  Takings  average 
weekly  £22-.£23.  Lease  21  years  at  £90  per  annum.  Price  for  the  whoie 
going   concern,   £750.     Fo.  895b 

LONDON,  S.E. — Theatre,  including  freehold  Shops,  Residence,  Stabling, 
and  Land  at  rear.  The  Theatre  at  present  seats  270,  easily  enlarged  to 
seat  1,000  ;  large  enough  for  Music  Hall.  Price,  freehold,  including  the 
Theatre  as  a  going  concern,  £3,150,  part  of  which  can  remain  on  mort- 
gage  at  4!  per  cent.     Fo.   104c 

MIDDLESEX.— Theatre,  seating  300.  Rent  £125.  Price  £200.  Going 
concern.     Fo    123c 


LONDON. — Heart  of  the  West-end.  Theatre  holding  400,  and  making  a 
net  profit  of  £1,000  per  annum.  A  very  unusual  opportunity  to  acquire  a 
high-class   property.     Price  £1,000  cash,   balance  can  remain.     Fo.   140c 

LONDON  SUBURBS,  S.W.— Theatre  seating  250.  Profit  about  £150  per 
annum.  Rent  £52  on  long  lease.  Price  as  going  concern,  including 
everything,    £150.     Fo.    mc 

LONDON,  S.E. —Theatre  for  sale.  Price  £3,150,  part  of  which  can  re- 
main at  4J  per  cent.     Fo.    116c 


LONDON    SITES. 


LONDON,  W. — A  very  important  site  in  a  main  West-end  shopping 
street,  suitable  for  the  erection  of  a  Cinematograph  Theatre,  where,  with- 
out doubt,  a  very  large  and  profitable  business  could  be  done.  Lease  65 
years.  Ground  Rent  £575  per  annum.  Premium  £3,000.  Really  a  most 
unusual  opportunity.     Fo.  557b 

LONDON,  W. — Crowded  West-end  thoroughfare,  a  Site  capable  of  ac- 
commodating a  very  large  Cinematograph  Theatre  to  seat  about  2,000, 
together  with  room  for  building  about  ten  Shops,  and  an  upper  part  com- 
prising Showrooms  and  Offices.  It  is  computed  that  £8,000  per  annum  net 
profit  will  be  made  from  the  rentals  to  be  derived  from  the  building,  and 
£8,000   net    profit  from    the    Cinematograph   Theatre.      Fo.  6ny 

LONDON,  W.— Main  thoroughfare  in  the  midst  of  Theatre  Land.  A 
Cinematograph  Theatre  capable  of  seating  about  1,500  can  be  built, 
together  with  shop  property,  offices,  &c.  A  net  profit  of  £12,000  per  annum 
should  easily  be  obtained.  Ground  Rent  £4,500  per  annum.  Estimated 
cost  of  building  £45,000.     Fo.   762b 

LONDON,  W. — A  Building  Site  about  40  ft.  by  107  ft.,  at  present  com- 
prising two  shops  and  upper  parts  in  about  the  only  crowded  populous 
neighbourhood  in  London  where  a  Cinematograph  Theatre  does  not  at 
present  exist.  Ground  rent  £300  per  annum.  No  premium.  Really  an  unusua 
opportunity.     Fo.  757b. 

LONDON,  W. — In  what  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  very  finest  positions 
for  a  Cinematograph  Theatre.  A  Building  Site,  90  ft.  by  100  ft.,  with  an 
entrance  from  the  main  road,  25  ft.  by  70  ft.,  which  would  form  a  Lounge 
and  Tea  Room.  All  necessary  exits  can  be  arranged,  and  a  net  profit  ot 
about  £7,000  a  year  should  easily  be  made  from  the  Theatre.  Ground 
Rent  £600  per  annum.  Premium  £3,000  payable  on  completion,  and  £4,500  in 
instalments  spread  over  a  period  ot  seven  years.     Fo.  657b. 

ISLINGTON.  — Near  the  "Angel,"  having  a  frontage  of  about  40  ft.  and  a 
depth  of  130  ft.,  offering  a  grand  opportunity  for  the  erection  of  a  handsome 
Theatre  in  which  a  very  large  and  remunerative  business  could  be  done.  Part 
freehold  and  part  leasehold  for  70  years,  the  Ground  Rent  of  which  is  £200  per 
annum.     Price  £7,000.      Fo.  613a. 

STREATHAM. — Main  road,  very  fine  Site  with  a  frontage  of  162  ft.  and 
a  return  frontage  of  232  ft.  Premises  are  already  built  upon  the  property 
and  are  let  to  one  of  the  chief  Banks  at  £250  per  annum,  who  can  be  re- 
tained. A  Cinematograph  Theatre  could  be  arranged  on  the  other  portion 
of  the  land,  and,  being  in  such  a  populous  neighbourhood,  a  very  large 
business  can  be  done.  Will  be  let  at  a  Ground  Rent  of  £400  per  annum,  or 
freehold   £10,000.     Fo.  505a 

CAMDEN  TOWN.— An  excellent  Building  Site  with  about  40  ft.  frontage 
can  be  had  in  the  High-street,  on  lease  for  90  years,  at  a  Ground  rent  of 
£130  per  annum.     Premium    £1,200.     Fo.   8i3y 

HACKNEY.— In  a  very  fine  position  at  the  junction  of  two  main  streets, 
an  excellent  Site  capable  of  erecting  a  Theatre  to  seat  over  i,ooo.  Ground 
Rent  £250^  per  annum,    lease  99  years.     Fo.  814a 

KING'S  CROSS. — In  the  main  road,  a  good  Site  with  a  frontage  of 
32   ft.,    widening  to   70  ft.,   with  a   depth    of    127    ft.     Ground  Rent  £380  per 


annum.     Fo.    6i4y 


STRATFORD,  High-street.— An  excellent  Site  in  this  populous 
neighbourhood,  capable  of  erecting  a  Theatre  to  seat  1,500.  Lease  expires 
1963.     Ground   Rent   £70  per   annum.     Price  £2,000.     Fo.   519b 
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BOROUGH    HIGH-STREET.— A   Freehold    Site,   capable    of    erecting   a 
Theatre   to  seat   about   r.ooo.     Frontage  60  ft.,   depth    no  ft.     Price  .£3,250.     | 
Extra    land  at   the   side  can   lie  added  totalling  8,000  square  ft.     Fo.    721b 


HAMPSTKAD,    High-street— A    Site,    so    ft. 
main   street.     Ground    Rent  £150  per  annum. 


by    so    ft. 
Fo.    625b 


to    be  let,    in   the 


CLAPHAM  JUNCTION.— In  the  main  street.  Fine  Site,  50  ft.  by 
100  ft.     Price,  freehold,  £3,000,  might  be  let   on  a  building  lease.     Fo.  825y 

CLAPHAM,  High-street.— A  noble   corner  Site,   suitable   for  a  Theatre    or 

Music    Hall,   being   over  one    acre   in    extent.  Builumgs   are   now  erected  on 

it,    portion    of    which    could    be    utilised   or  let   off.     Ground   Rent    .£1,000. 

Lease  00  years.     The   fret  bold   will    be  sold.  Fo.    530b 

BRIXTON. — In  the  best  position.  An  exceedingly  good  Site,  suitable  for 
a  Theatre  seating  about  1,500.  Ground  Rent  £450  per  annum.  Lease  60 
years.     Fo.    731b 

LONDON  SUBURBS,  N—  A  fine  property  suitable  for  Theatre,  capable 
of  seating  about  i.ooo,  with  room  to  build  two  shops  in  addition.  Ground 
Rent  £150.     Lease  99  years.     Fo.  645b 

EUSTON-ROAD.— In  the  best  pcsition,  fine  property  capable  of  erecting 
a  Theatre  with  alterations  only,  existing  property  being  easily  adapted.  A 
Theatre  can  be  arranged  capable  of  seating  about  750.  Rent  £450  per 
annum.     Fo.    546b 

HOLLOWAY-ROAD.— In  the  very'  best  position,  a  fine  corner  Site, 
30  ft.  by  93  ft.,  suitable  for  the  erection  of  a  Theatre  seating  about  650.  A 
very  large  business  can  be  done  in  this  important   position.     Rent  .£600. 

Fo.   848b 

BRENTFORD,  High-road— A  fine  Site,  suitable  for  a  Theatre,  frontage 
80  ft.,  depth  250  ft.     Price,  freehold,   £2,500.     Fo.   650b 

ACTON.— In  the  main  street,  a  very  excellent  Site,  frontage  42  ft.  6  in., 
depth  100  ft.     Price,  freehold,  £2,000.     Fo.   650b 

LONDON,  N.W.— In  a  very  fine  position  for  a  Cinematograph  theatre. 
A  Site  capable  of  a  building  to  seat  800  to  1,000,  and  having  two  very  ex- 
cellent frontages  to  the  most  important  roads  in  the  district.  Ground  Rent 
£250.  Premium  £1,600.  A  higher  ground  rent  without  a  premium  might 
be   arranged.     Fo.    563b 

WESTMINSTER.— In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 
A  grand  Site  next  door  to  important  banking  premises,  and  having  a 
frontage  of  140  ft.,  comprising  four  separate  properties  which  can  be 
adapted  for  the  purpose  of  a  Cinematograph  Theatre,  or  a  new  buiKimg 
could  be  erected.  This  being  situated  in  a  very  thickly  populated  district 
offers  an  unusually  good  opportunity  for  the  erection  of  a  good  going  con- 
cern. Fo-  665D 

LONDON,  N.— Site  about  74  ft.  by  85  ft.  in  populous  district.  Price  tor 
the  freehold,   £2,000,    or  might   be   let  on  building  lease.     Fo.   568b 

NOTTING  HILL  GATE.-Site  35  ft.  by  75  ft.  Lease  7,  14,  or  21  years. 
Ground  Rent  £350.     Close  to  Notting   Hill   Gate  Station.     Fo.    5?6y 

BROMLEY.— Site  in  an  excellent  position,  15  ft.  3  in.  by  106  ft.  Price 
£2,500.  Fo.   676b 

WANDSWORTH  Excellent  Building  Site  in  a  very  fine  position.  I  lie 
freehold  can  be  obtained  for  £4,500,   the  major  part  of  which   can  remain. 

Fo.   879b 

SOUTH  NORWOOD.— Workshop,  25  ft.  by  100  ft.,  suitable  for  conver- 
sion into  a  Cinematograph  Theatre.  Lease  56  years.  Ground  Rent  £4  10s. 
Low  price.     Would  be  let   for  £100  per  annum.     Fo.  678b 

TOTTENHAM.— Site,    25    ft.   6   in.   by   131   ft. 
£1,650.     A   very  fine  position.     Fo.  677y 


Lease  93  years.       Price 


WEST  HAM. — Site  having  an  area  of  about  10,100  square  ft.  Lease  So 
years.  Ground  Rent  £65  per  annum.  Price,  freehold,  £1,000.  Part  let 
off  for  £40  per  annum,     fo.    777b 

BRENTFORD.— Site,   18  It.  by  259  ft.     Price,   freehold,  £2,500.     Fo.   683V 

MORTLAKE.  —  Freehold  Site  in  a  very  good  position  where  a  large 
business  could  be  done.     Price  £5,500.     Fb.  582y 

SHEPHERD'S  BUSH.— Site,  34  ft.  by  75  ft.  Lease  about  18  years. 
Rent  £180.     Price  £1,500.     Fo.  88oy 

PLAISTOW.— Site,  50  yards  from  station,  36  ft.  by  90  ft.  Good  position 
for  a  Cinematograph  Theatre.  Lease  99  years.  Ground  Rent  £75  per 
annum,  or  price,    freehold,   ^,1,500,    part  on   mortgage.     Fo.   780b 

PADDINGTON. — A  very  fine  Site  of  1,600  ft.  At  present  occupied  by  an 
excellent  building  which  could  easily  be  converted.  Will  be  let  at  a 
ground  rent  of  £700  a  year  with  a  premium,  or  the  freehold  would  be  sold. 
Fo.    779>' 

BOW,  E.— In  the  main  road,  trams  pass  the  door.  A  very;  good  Site  in 
the  busiest  spot,  42  ft.  frontage  by  112  ft.  6  in.  deep.  Price,  freehold, 
£600.  A  successful  Theatre  could  be  built  for  about  £2,000,  and  a  mort- 
gage could  be  arranged  for  £1,500.  There  is  only  one  other  small  Theatre 
in  the   neighbourhood,    thus  offering   an   excellent  opportunity.     Fo.   673b 


WANDSWORTH-ROAD.— Two      good      Shops,      easily 
Theatre,  36  ft.  by  64  ft.     Price,  freehold,  £900.     Fo.  995y 


adaptable      for 


BETHNAL  GREEN.— Building  Site  in  main  street.  Plans  passed  for 
Theatre  to  seat  580  and  two  Sttops.  61  ft.  by  95  ft.  Price,  freehold,  £4,500, 
or  might   be  let  at  a  ground  rent  of  £250  per  annum.     Fo.  796b 

CRICKLEWOOD.— Good  Site  in  an  excellent  position,  87  ft.  by  90.  n. 
Will  be  let  on  building  lease  at  £90  per  annum,   or  freehold  would  be   sold. 

Fo.  8g6y 

TOTTENHAM.— Freehold  premises,  28  by  126.  Ground  Rent  £70.  Price 
for  the  lease,  £1,000.     Fo.    898b 

GOLDER'S  GREEN.— Prominent  position,  Site  40  ft.  by  100  ft.  Ground 
Rent   of   £70   per  .annum   on    long  building  lease.     Fo.   998y 

EALING.— Site  in  very  good  position,  dose  to  the  railway  station.  80  ft.' 
by  200  ft.     Price,  freehold,  £800.     Fo.  799b 

EALING.— Site  in  good  position,  28  ft.  by  90  ft.  Price,  freehold,  £250, 
or  ground   rent   of  £10  per  annum.     Fo.   looey 

PALMER'S  GREEN.— Corner  Site  on  the  main  tram  route.  Ground 
Rent  12s.  per  foot.     Fo.    101c 

CHILD'S  HILL. — Good  Site  in  a  first-class  position,  60  ft.  by  100  ft. 
Price  16s.   per   foot.     Fo.    loicy 

HOUNSLOW. — Main  street.  Site  64  ft.  by  165  ft.  Good  opening  here 
for   a    Theatre.     Price  £1,200  for  the  freehold.     Fo.    102c 

HAMMERSMITH.— Corner  Site,  depth  243  ft.  Freehold  will  be  sold  at 
a  low  figure.     Fo.    io2y 

SHEPHERD'S  BUSH.— Good  position.  Building  Site,  185  ft.  by  225  tl. 
Freehold  to  be  sold;    major  portion  can   remain  on  mortgage.     Fo.    103c 

ACTON. — Site,  50  ft.  T>y  120  ft.  Freehold  £1,600,  or  a  ground  rent  of 
£80  per  annum.     Fo.   107c 

CROYDON. — Site,  close  to  High-street.  Low  ground  rent  on  building 
lease.     Fo.    io7cy 

HARROW-ROAD.— Site,  splendid  position,  36  ft.  by  136  ft.  Will  be  let 
on   lease  at  £250  per  annum.     Fo.   108c 

WESTMINSTER.— Site  in  good  position,  22  ft.  by  53  ft.  Price,  free- 
hold, £850,   or  would  be  let  at  £50  per  annum.     Fo.  io8cy 

FINSBURY,  E.C. — Site,  9,650  square  ft.  Building  lease  99  years. 
Ground  Rent   £300  per  annum.     48  ft.  by  235  ft.     Fo.    105c 

WALHAM  GREEN.— Freehold  Site,  72  ft.  by  106  ft.  Excellent  position. 
Freehold  for   sale.     Fo.   io5cy 

BETHNAL  GREEN.— Site  in  main  street,  61  ft.  by  96  ft.  Price  M.5°° 
freehold.     Ground  Rent  £250.     Will  seat  about  580.     Fo.    i:2cy 

ACTON. — Splendid  corner   Site,   really   a   valuable   position,  leading  to  a 

larger  Site  in    the  rear,    100  ft.    deep    with  frontage   of  1-1    ft.  Rent  .if    the 

corner    premises    is    £130    per    annum.        Freehold    of    site    at  rear    £1,500. 
Quite  an  unusual  opportunity.     Fo.    113c 

CHELSEA.— Site  with  two  frontages,  39  ft.  by  66  ft.  Price,  freehold, 
£700.     On  building  lease,  £35  per  annyrn.     Fo.    i22cy 

CLAPTON.— House  and  Stabling,  26  ft.   by  100  ft.     Price,  freehold,  £800. 

Fo.    113CV 

EALING.— Site,  60  ft.  by  120  ft.  Ground  Rent  £50.  Premium  £150. 
Long  lease.     Fo.  127c 

WESTBOURNE  GROVE.— Premises  easily  adaptable,  70  ft.  frontage  by 
40  ft.   deep,  with  back   entrance.     Rent  £600  per  annum.     Fo.    I24cy 

HARROW-ROAD.— Premises  with  an  area  of  26,433  **•  Price  jt&.ooo. 
Ground  Rent  £232,  or  would  be  let  at  £750  per  annum.     Lease  46  years. 

Fo.   i38cy 

HOME   COUNTIES. 

BEDFORDSHIRE.— A  well-built  property,  heretofore  used  as  a  Kink, 
suitable  for  conversion  to  a  Cinematograph  Theatre  with  small  expense. 
Large  seating  capacity.  Population  50,000.  Rent  £300  per  annum,  or  the 
freehold  will  be  sold  for  £4,5°°-     P°-   626b 

SURREY.— A  very  good  Theatre,  seating  750.  Takings  for  the  last  year 
over  £2,500,  net  profits  over  £1,000  a  year.  Price  for  the  whole  as  a  going 
concern,    including  everything,    £1,000.     A   bargain.     Fo.  826y 

SURREY.— Snug  little  Hall  seating  400.  Average  takings  £35  per  week. 
Making  a  net  profit  of  £600  per  annum.  Rent  £250  per  annum.  Moderate 
premium  to   include  everything,     to.   528b 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE,  High  Wycombe.— A  Building  Site  at  present 
comprising  four  cottages  in  the  main  street,  with  a  large  factory  in  the 
rear,  having  a  frontage  to  another  street  ;  the  whole  of  the  property  is  now 
let  and  producing  about  £125  per  annum.  Has  a  frontage  of  50  ft.  and  a 
depth  of  50  ft.  Price,  freehold,  £2,000,  two-thirds  of  which  can  remain  on 
mortgage.     Fo.    43gb 

SURREY.— Cinematograph  Theatre  in  the  High-street,  80  ft.  by  85  ft., 
with  seating  capacity  at  present  of  only  450.  Price,  inclusive,  £600.  Rent 
£160  per  annum.     Lease  21  years.     Fo.   742b 
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BERKSHIRE.  — Important  town,  a  good  Theatre,  seating  about  700. 
Lease  19  years.  Rent  £300  per  annum.  A  sound  concern  able  to  do  a 
very  large   business.     Price,  including  electric  light  plant,  £1,500.     Fo.    651b 

BERKSHIRE.— Cinematograph  Theatre,  seating  350.  Rent  £100  per 
annum.  Lease  14  years,  which  includes  a  large  Hall  at  the  back,  let  at 
£6  per  week.     Price,   inclusive,  £700.     Fo.    752b 

OXFORDSHIRE.— A  fine  Building  Site  suitable  for  the  erection  of  a 
Theatre  to  seat  about  600.  There  is  a  splendid  opening,  and  a  large 
business  can  be  done.  Price  for  the  lease  and  vacant  possession  ,£200. 
Ground  Rent  .£125.     Fo.  552y 

SURREY,  Croydon. — A  gooa  Site  in  an  excellent  position,  just  a  few 
doors  from  the  best  and  busiest  shopping  part,  48  ft.  by  170  ft.  A  remark- 
ably good  opportunity  to  get  one  of  the  best  positions  in  this  important 
town.  Price,  freehold,  ,£3,000,  or  £2,000  for  the  999  years'  lease,  at  a 
ground  rent  of  £50  per  annum.     Might  be  let  without  a  premium.     Fo.   7657 

HERTS.— In  a  first-class  town.  Population  50,000.  An  excellent  Site  in 
the  very  best  position,  close  to  the  junction  of  four  main  roads,  43  it. 
wide  by  100  ft.  deep.  A  Theatre  can  be  ereoted  for  about  £1,500,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  a  very  steady  and  satisfactory  business  could  be 
done.     Ground   Rent  £150  (no  premium).     Fo.   566b 

SURREY. — With  a  shopping  population  of  between  40,000  and  45,000. 
Very  excellent  Hall,  seating  about  650,  with  stage  and  every  convenience 
for  running  a  Cinematograph  Theatie  with  Turns  if  desired.  Completely 
fitted  with  seating  and  everytmng  necessary.  The  property  includes  a  resi- 
dence and  a  handsome  building  which  could  be  utilised  as  a  Club,  Dancing 
Academy,  or  any  other  business  where  a  handsome  building  is  required 
with  a  number  of  fine  rooms.  Replete  with  every  convenience,  including 
large  tennis  lawn.    Price  .£8,000.    Might  be  let  at  ^500  per  annum.     Fo.  664y 

HERTS,  St.  Albans.— Freehold  Land  ahj  Buildings  in  the  heart  of  the 
City,  50  ft.  frontage  by  300  ft.  deep,  comprising  two  large  dwelling  houses 
with  shops  and  stores.     Gardens  and  yards   at  rear.     Price  £2,750.    Fo.   766y 

KENT.— Very  good  Hall,  seating  300,  fitted  tip-up  seats,  &c.  Estab- 
lished three  years.  Takings  average  £20  per  week.  Lease  14  years.  Rent 
£275   per  annum.     Low  price  to  include  everything.     Fo.  781b 

KENT. — A  good  Hall  seating  300,  established  1909.  Fitted  tip-up  seats. 
Takings  £35  per  week.  Rent  £200  per  annum.  Price  £1,250,  to  include 
everything.     Fo.    88iy 

CROYDON.— Site,  45  ft.  by  105  ft.  Lease  74  years.  Ground  Rent  ^124 
per  annum.     Price  for  the   freehold,   £5,500.     Fo.   785b 

CROYDON.— Corner  Site,  17  ft.  6  in.  by  87  ft.  10  in.  Price,  freehold, 
£1,000.     No  theatres  in  the  vicinity.     A  good  spot  for  business.     Fo.   685y 

HERTS. — Large  town.  Theatre  seating  500.  Takings  £50  per  week. 
Net  profit  nearly  £25  per  week.  Price  for  the  whole,  including  the  build- 
ing, £3,000.     Fo.  897b 

HERTS. — Large  town.  Pioture  Theatre,  seating  750.  Price  £4,250,  half 
of  which  can  remain.     Rent  £300.     A  going  concern,,  making  good  profits. 

Fo.    114CV 

SURREY. — A  fine  Building,  having  frontage  of  62  ft.  and  a  depth  of 
168  ft.  At  present  seating  270  ;  could  be  enlarged  to  i.coo.  The  Building 
includes  a  residential  upper  part,  and  also  stabling,  which  could  easily  be 
let  off.  Price  .£3,700,  .£2,000  of  which  can  remain  on  mortgage.  Would  be 
let.     Fo.   139c 


MIDLANDS. 


DERBYSHIRE.— Skating  Rink,  frontage  48  ft.,  depth  128  ft.,  seating 
capacity   about    1,000.     Established   November,    1909.     Low  price.     Fo.   639b 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE.— -Large  mining  district.  Iron  and  timber  built 
Theatre,  fitted  tip-up  seats.  Prices  6d.,  9c!.,  is.,  and  is.  6d.  Electric  light, 
own  plant.  Seat  1,000.  Built  about  six  years  ago  but  not  yet  opened  as 
Picture  Theatre.  Unusual  opportunity.  Price  £1,200  as  it  stands,  in- 
cluding everything.  Might  be  'et  for  £350  per  annum.  Freehold  can  be 
acquired.     Fo.    99oy 

WARWICKSHIRE.— A  substantially  built  Theatre,  in  a  prominent  posi- 
tion, having  a  frontage  of  164  ft.  Includes  two  lock-up  shops.  Part  let 
off  at  £100  per  annum.  Fitted  with  every  convenience.  Lease  87  years. 
Ground  Rent  £93  per  annum.  Price  £11,000,  half  of  which  can  remain  on 
mortgage.  The  profits  are  estimated  at  between  £2,500  and  £3,000  pel 
annum.     There  is  no  other  hall  within   two  miles.     Fo.    775y 

NORTHANTS.— Picture  Palace,  90  ft.  by  97  ft.,  seating  750.  Large 
town  with  100,000  population.  Average  takings  ,£60  to  £100  per  week. 
Price  for  freehold,  including  the  Theatre  as  a  going  concern,  £4,500.  A 
very  good   investment.     Fo.   997y 

DERBY'.— Corner  Site,  17,000  square  ft.  Freehold  £2,500.  Three  houses 
on  site  bring  in  £111  per  annum.     Fo.  H7cy 


NOTTINGHAM. — Site    over    9,000   square    ft.     Price    £12,000,    or    ground 
rent  £600  per   annum.     Fo.    125c 

DERBY".  — Corner    Site,    splendid     position,    90    ft.    by    173    ft.        Licences 
already  obtained.     Ground  Rent  £300.     Lease  99  years.     Premium  £3,000. 

Fo.  135c 


NORTH    OF    ENGLAND. 


LANCASHIRE.— Cinematograph  Theatre,  frontage  38  ft.,  depth  68  it., 
seating  about  450.  Price,  inclusive,  £1,000,  including  generating  plant. 
Opened  January,  191 1.     Fo.  502a 


LANCASHIRE. — The  Market  Hall  in  an  important  town,  seating  about 
1,000.  At  present  taking  nearly  £40  per  week.  An  old-established  going 
concern.  Rent  £'525  per  annum.  A  sum  of  £100  will  be  accepted  from  an 
immediate   purchaser.     Fo.    810b 

SCARBOROUGH.— A  good  Site  for  the  erection  of  a  Theatre  capable  of 
seating  about  600.     Price,   freehold,    £4,600.     Would   be  let.     Fo.    732b 

LANCASHIRE.— Large  town,  Theatre  established  zi  years,  making  a  net 
profit  of  £10  to  '£12  per  week.  Lease  900  years,  at  a  Ground  Rent  of  £23 
per   annum.     Price  £2,500,  inclusive.     Fo.   640b 

YORKSHIRE.— A  Music  Hall  seating  1,400,  in  large  manufacturing 
town  with  population  of  over  100,000.  Price,  freehold,  including  seating 
and  all  fittings,  £2,750;  a  mortgage  can  be  arranged  for  £2,400.  Ihe 
alterations  to  comply  with  Borough  requirements  will  cost  about  ,£800. 
Fully  licensed,   including  spirits,  beer,  &c.     Fo.  658b 

DURHAM. — A  fine  Theatre  seating  1,500.  Newly  built,  September,  1910. 
The  freehold  would  be  sold  or  would  be  let  at  i.520  per  annum  with  a 
premium   of  £500.     The  only  place   of  amusement  in  the    town.     Fo.   859b 

LIVERPOOL.— A  large  Hall  seating  300,  in  a  fine  residential  part  of  the 
town,  including  dwelling  house.  Can  be  had  for  £90  per  annum  and  a 
small    premium.     A  fine   opportunity  for  a  beginner.     Fo.    788y 

YORKSHIRE.— Skating  Rink.  Large  town.  Easily  converted  into  a 
really  fine  Cinematograph  Theatre.  Price  £3,000.  Might  be  let  on  lease 
at  £500  per  annum.     Fo.  100c 

SHEFFIELD. — Site,  8,500  square  ft.  Price,  freehold,  ;£8,ooo,  or  building 
lease    at  £320  per  annum.     Fo.   106c 

SHEFFIELD. — Site,  6,000  square  ft.  Excellent  position.  To  let  on 
building   lease.     £400  per  annum.     Fo.   io6cy 

SHEFFIELD.— Fine  Theatre  Site,  area  18,000  square  ft.,  to  let  on 
building   lease  at  £1,000  per  annum.     Splendid    position.     Fo.    1106c 

SUNDERLAND. — Site,  7,600  square  ft.,  in  central  position.  Price,  free- 
hold, £3,500.     Fo.    no6cy 

YORKSHIRE.— Skating  Rink  in  town  with  population  of  over  40,000. 
Plans  passed  for  converting  to    a   Theatre.     Rent  £130.     Premium  £175. 

Fo.    m4cy 

LIVERPOOL.— Site,  nearly  8,000  square  ft.  Price,  freehold,  ^,7,500. 
Adjoining  property   could  be  purchased  if  further  space  desired.     Fo.   109c 

LANCASHIRE. — The  best  Theatre  in  a  large  town  could  be  purchased 
for  .£16,000,  freehold.     Remarkable    opportunity.     Fo.    io9cy 

LIVERPOOL. — Site,  nearly  10,000  square  ft.  Very  good  position. 
Price  ^23,500.     Fo.   110c 

LIVERPOOL.— Site,  8,000  square  ft.,  in  excellent  position.  Price 
£io,ooo,  freehold.     Fo.    nocy 

BIRKENHEAD.— Site,  40,000  square  ft.     Price  £6,75°,  freehold.     Fo.  118c 

LEEDS. — Excellent  Site,  12,000  square  ft.  Price  £45,000.  The  adjoining 
property  with   12,000  square   it.     Price  £15,000.     Fo.   115c 

LEEDS.— Good  Site,  14,000  square  ft.  Close  to  station.  Freehold.  For 
sale  at   a   low  figure.     Fo.    nscy 

LIVERPOOL.— Site  in  centre  of  city,  two  frontages.  Lease  75  years. 
Price  £7,500,    freehold.     8,000  square  ft.     Fo.    i23Cy 

BIRKENHEAD.— Site,  8,000  square  ft.  Price  £1,575,  freehold  90  ft.  by 
90  ft.     Adjoining  corner  building   can  be   obtained.     Fo.   119c 

BIRKENHEAD.— Site,  31,000  square  ft.  Price  £7,000,  including  build- 
ing producing  income.     Fo.   H9Cy 

BIRKENHEAD.— In  very  fine  position,   18,000   square  ft.     Price  £2,500. 

Fo.  120c 

SHEFFIELD.— Site,    10,000  square  ft.     Price  £5,000,  freehold.     Fo.   i2icy 
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BOLTON.— Site,  in  splendid  position,  at  present  occupied  by  seven 
shops.  Price,  freehold,  ,£9,500,  or  would  let  on  lease  at  £380.  i6,coo 
square  ft.     Fo.   122c 

BRADFORD. — Site,  149,000  square  ft.,  four  frontages.  Low  price  tor 
freehold.     Fo.  123c 

HULL.— Site,  94  ft.   by  94  ft.     Magnificent  corner  Site.     Freehold,   £5,000. 

Fo.   i28cy 

HULL. — Site,  684  square  tt.  Close  to  railway  station.  At  present 
having  shop,   house,  stabling,    &c.     Price  £1,500,   freehold.     Fo.   1340 

HULL.— Site,  48  ft.  by  63  ft.     Freehold,  £1,500.     Fo.  128c 

HULL.— 4,000  square   ft.     Freehold,    £2,500.     Fo.   I27cy 

BIRKENHEAD. — Site  in  a  fine  position,  12,000  square  ft.,  frontage  72  ft. 
Price  £6,400,  or  would  be  let  on  building  lease.     Fo.  I32cy 

BIRKENHEAD.- -A  very  good  Site,  165  ft.  by  172  ft.,  with  house  built 
on  portion  of  the  property,  from  which  a  rental  of  nearly  .£300  is  being 
derived.     Price  £7,000,  freehold.     Fo.  133c 

BIRKENHEAD.— In  central  situation.  Area  23,000  square  ft.  -Price 
£10,000.     Fo.    I33cy 

SOUTH    OF    ENGLAND. 

KENT.— The  newly  built  property,  35  ft.  by  100  ft.  Now  used  as  a 
Skating  Rink,  will  cost  an  extremely  small  sum  to  convert  to  a  Cinemato- 
graph Theatre.  Rent  £300.  Lease  7,  14,  21  years.  No  premium.  If  de- 
sired, the  Skating  Rink  can  still  be  carried  on,  leaving  a  Hall  79  ft.  by 
35  ft.,  which   could  be  used  for  Cinematograph  purposes.     Fo.   508a 

KENT. — Large  seaside  resort.  An  important  property  having  a  frontage 
of  650  ft.  to  the  sea  with  a  private  Promenade.  Capable  of  accommodating, 
in  addition  to  the  Cinematograph  Theatre,  various  other  properties  for 
amusements,  together  with  shops,  &c.  Although  a  sum  of  £40,000  has  been 
expended  on  the  property,   the  freehold  will  be   sold  for  £16,000.     Fo.    722b 

HAMPSHIRE.— A  nice  little  Hall,  fitted  with  electric  light  plant,  doing 
a  large  business  with  the  Military,  being  close  to  the  Camps.  Price  .£250, 
inclusive.     Rent  £64  per  annum.     Fo.   523b 

KENT.— Cinematograph  Theatre  having  a  seating  capacity  of  550,  in  a 
large  seaside  resort,  requiring  £250  for  furnishing.  Rent  £200  per  annum. 
Price  .£250.     Fully  licensed,  ready  for   opening  except  furnishing.     Fo.    442y 

WORTHING.— A  freehold-  Site  situated  .in  a  most  prominent  position, 
and  having  entrances  in  three  thoroughfares,  at  present  consisting  of  four 
shops  and  two  private  houses.     Easily  convertible.     Would  be  let  or  sold. 

Fo.   7446 


SOUTH  COAST. — Large  tcwn  and  well  patronised  pleasure  resort.  Cine- 
matograph Theatre  now  in  course  of  erection.  Corner  premises  with  hand- 
some entrance.  Seating  capacity  500.  Price,  freehold,  £6,000  (open  to 
offer).     Fo.   667y 

SOUTHAMPTON.— Site  in  best  part  of  the  town,  40  ft.  by  100  tt. 
Freehold,  £1,000.     Fo.  117c 

PORTSMOUTH.— Site,  good  position,  51  ft.  by  160  ft.     Freehold,  £1,000. 

Fo.   i29cy 

PORTSMOUTH.— Site,  67  ft.  by  100  ft.     Low  price  for  freehold.     Fo.  130c 

SOUTHAMPTON.— Site,  admirably  situated  for  a  Theatre.  Lease  82 
vears      Ground  Rent    £50.     Price  £6,000.     Frontage  100   ft.,  depth  80  ft. 

Fo.   132c 

SOUTHAMPTON.— Premises  with  Land,  having  Hall  and  Reception 
Rooms.     Price,    freehold,  £5,000.     Unusual  opportunity.     Fo.    I3icy 

SOUTHAMPTON.— Very  large  Hall,  easily  adaptable,  88  ft.  by  140  ft. 
Freehold,    .£7,000.       Fo.    131c 


CHANNEL  ISLANDS.— Large   town.     Theatre,   with  seating  capacity   of 
300,  to  be  sold  as  a  going  concern  for  £150.     Fo.  u6cy 


EAST    OF    ENGLAND. 


SUFFOLK.— Large  fishing  and  pleasure  resort.  Frontage  184  ft.,  depth 
7c  ft  Licensed  to  seat  2,000.  Built  two  years  ago  and  heretofore  used  as 
a  Skating  Rink.  Price,  freehold,  ,64.200.  Might  be  let.  A  really  well- 
built  property  and  easily   convertible.     Fo.   711b 

NORFOLK  —Fishing  and  pleasure  resort.  A  Cinematograph  Theatre, 
&c,  making  net  profit  of  about  £600  per  annum.  Price,  inclusive,  £1,000. 
Long  lease.     Fo.  641b 


EAST  COAST  —Well-known  seaside  town.  Large  building,  splendidly 
adapted  for  a  Cinematograph  theatre.  No  amusements  whatever  at  pre- 
sent     Price  £1,100.     Part  can   remain  on   mortgage  if   required.     Fo.  567b 


SUFFOLK.— Large   town.     Skating   Rink,   easily   adaptable, 
hold,  £3,500.     Might  be  let.     Fo.    114c      


Price,    free- 


WEST  OF    ENGLAND    &    WALES. 


CHESHIRE —Important  seaside  town  with  very  large  population. 
Splendid  Site  in  a  good  position,  31  ft-  by  100  ft.  Price  £1,600.  Freehold 
portion   can  remain.     Fo.   619a 

SHROPSHIRE  —Good  Hall  with  a  seating  capacity  of  over  400.  Price, 
freehold,  £1,500.     Offers  to  rent  will   be  submitted.     Fo.   8ny 


SHROPSHIRE— An  exceedingly  suitable  Property,  easily  convertible, 
adjoining  bank  premises,  suitable  for  the  erection  of  a  Cinematograph 
Theatre,   about  40  ft.   by  80  ft.     Price,   freehold,  £1,500;  or  would   be  let. 

Fo.   513b 

GLAMORGAN.  — Cinematograph  Theatre,  seating  about  750  with  a 
balcony.     Rent  £250.     Price,    inclusive  of   everything,   £400.     Fo.    732y 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE— A  very  good  Theatre  in  a  fine  position,  60  ft. 
by  112  ft.,  seating  900.  Rental  £650.  Lease  14  years.  Price,  including 
everything,   £8co.     Fo.   634b 

GLAMORGAN.— Moderate   sized  Hall,  seating  about   £350.       Making  a 

net   profit   of   about    £200   per   annum.     A  profit  rental    of    £65    per    annum 

would    be    accepted    without    a    premium.  On    the    property    is    an    electric 
light    generating  plant.     Fo.   840b 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. —  Large  manufacturing  town.  A  property  situate 
in  the  best  position,  comprising  two  good  Shops  and  Hall  at  rear  with 
entrance  between  the  shops.  Can  be  extended  to  seat  750  to  800.  Lease  21 
years.  Rent  £350,  rising  to  £450  per  annum.  Price  for  the  freehold, 
£6,300.     Fo.  886b 

RHONDDA  VALLEY.— Large  town.  Substantially  built  Skating  Rink, 
175  ft.  by  65  ft.,  could  be  readily  adapted  into  a  Picture  Palace.  Within 
half   a  minute   of  the  main    tram  route.     Will  be   let  or   sold.     Fo.   672b 

DEVONSHIRE. — Very   large  town.     Picture  Theatre,   seating  425.    Profit- 
able  business.     Price  £3,000,   half   of   which  can   remain  on  mortgage. 
Fo.  799y 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE.— Very  large  town.  Splendid  Skating  Rink. 
Area  about  14,000  square  ft.,  two  frontages,  easily  adaptable  for  Cine- 
matograph Theatre.  Rent  £800  per  annum.  Splendid  opportunity.  Centre 
of    the    town,   trams    passing   door.      Fo.    nicy 

SWINDON. — Site  in  splendid  position,  with  two  frontages,  nearly  10,000 
square  ft.     Price,  freehold,  £2,000,   or  would  be   let  on  building  lease. 

Fo.   112C 

CHESHIRE.— Large  shipbuilding  town.  Music  Hall  for  sale.  Freehold 
at  a  low  figure.     Fo.  n8cy 

CARDIFF.— Site  in  one  of  the  best  positions  in  the  city.  Freehold  for 
sale,  or  will  be  let  on  building  lease.     Fo.  i25cy 

BRISTOL.— Corner  Site,  95  ft.  by  99  ft.  Price,  freehold,  £2,500,  or  on 
long  lease   at  £100  per  annum.     Fo.   124c 

CARDIFF. — Exceptional  Premises,  with  three  frontages,  4,000  square  ft. 
Ground   Rent  £300,   on  long  lease.     Fo.    I26cy 

CARDIFF.— Centre  of  city,  67  ft.  by  127  ft.  Price  £2,500,  or  to  let  at  a 
ground  rent  of  £50.     Premium  £1,500.     Fo.   126c 

SOMERSET.— Large  town.  Picture  Palace,  seating  about  400.  Price 
£200.     Rent  £2    per  week.     Fo.  793y 


IRELAND. 


ONE  OF  THE  LARGE  TOWNS.— Cinematograph  Theatre  averaging 
£35  per  week.  Price  for  the  freehold  going  concern,  £6,000.  Seating  475. 
The  property  before  being  converted  was  let  at  £350  per  annum.  The 
owner  might  let  at  a  rental  with  a  small  premium.     Fo.  810b 


SCOTLAND. 


GLASGOW.  — Handsome  Theatre,  80  ft.  by  130  ft.  Seating  1,700,  taking 
nearly  £50  per  week.     Price  inclusive  for  this  valuable  going  concern,  £600. 

Fo.    429b 

GLASGOW.— Cinematograph  Theatre.  Frontage  45  ft.,  depth  90  ft.  At 
present  seating  only  550.  Taking  about  £25  per  week,  under  management. 
Expenses  about  £18  per  week.  Price  £850  for  everything,  which  includes 
the  residence  on   the  property.     Fo.   533b 

EDINBURGH.— Hall  with  seating  capacity  of  350,  fitted  complete. 
Books  can  be  inspected.  No  opposition  in  the  district.  Rent  £100  per 
annum.     Price  £230,  to  include  everything.     Fo.  787b 

FINANCE   &    INVESTMENTS. 

CASH  READY  for  the  purpose  of  financing  responsible  people  for 
building  Cinematograph  Theatres.  £18,000  at  once  available.  Must  be  in 
good  positions  and  bear  closest  investigation.  Apply  Messrs.  Robert 
Wright  and  Co.,  Chartered  Accountants,  9  and  10,  Pancras-lane,  E.C. 
Marked  (Theatres).  

SEATS. — A  quantity  of  seating  for  sale.  Advertiser  just  bought  Hall,  fs 
refitting  and  has  450  tip-up  seats  in  plush,  in  excellent  condition,  to  be  sold 
at  a  very  low  price.  G.  B.,  Box  33,  The  Cinema,  21,  Nortji  Audley- 
street,   W. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A  NEW  HARPER'S  Ticket  Machine  for  sale,  with  1,000  Metal  Tickets. 
Cost  £16.     Price  £8.     Apply  box  231,  Office  of  The  Cinema. 

A  TWO-MAN  UAL  and  Pedal  Pipe  Organ,  by  leading  maker,  for  sale,  with  14 
stops,  automatic  player,  and  a  motor  blower.  Cost  £350.  Price  £225.  Apply 
Box  232,  Office  of  The  Cinema. 


Drl„toj   kv  cT    Cifments  Press,  Limited,  Portugal  Street,    Kingsway,  W.C.,  and  published    by  the  Proprietors,  the  Cinema  News  &  Property 
rrimea   u>   31,  ^      .  Gazette,  Ltd.,   21,  North  Audley  Street,  Oxford  Street,  W. 
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EXCLUSIVE      RIGHTS      HELD      BY 


NEW   CENTURY    FILM    SERVICE    LTD., 

Leeds,  London  &  Newcastle. 
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-YOU    SAVE 


MONEY 

ON     PICTURE     THEATRE     EQUIPMENT 

and    Reduction   in    Electricity  Accounts 

BY    CONSULTING 

Mr    JAMES  W.  BARBER,  A.M.I.E.E., 

Independent  Consulting  Electrical  and  Cinematograph  Engineer 

(Author  of  "The  Bioscope  Electrician's  Handbook," 
"  Alternating  Currents,"  etc.,  etc.) 

Schemes   fieared   and   advice  given  on  all    Picture  Theatre  Equipment. 
Inspections  and   Insurance  of  Electrical   Plant  against  Breakdown,  etc. 

Audrkss-ARGYLE    CHAMBERS, 
106,     CHARING     CROSS     ROAD,     LONDON,     W.C. 


Every  operator  should  possess  a  copy  of  "  The  Bioscope  Elec- 
trician's Handbook." — "The  Operator's  Vade  Mecum"  (vide  Press), 
1-  post  free  fro ■»  the  above.  Also  "Alternating  Currents— Their 
Nature  and  Their  Uses."  —A  Practical  Manual  for  the  Bioscope 
Operator.  6^d.  post  free.  Tel.  1259S  Central. 


FILMS  CLEANED  &  REPAIRED 

BY  CHEMICAL    PROCESS. 

3s.    pep    1,000    feet    inclusive. 

We  are  Cleaning  for  the  Trade  all  over  the  World. 


ALL    DONE   BY   HAND. 


NO  MACHINERY  USED 


PARTS  OF  PROJECTORS  SUPPLIED. 

And  Repairs  of  Every  Description  promptly  done  by  Experienced  Workmen. 


TRY    OUR    NEW    EXPRESS    SERVICE. 

Films  sent  for  at  9  a.m.  returned  Cleaned 
and  Repaired  by  6  o'clock  in  the  Evening. 


F.  HATE,  6,  Ingestre  Place,  Golden  Square,  London,  W. 


Telephone  9768  Gerrard. 


The  "Allefex"  is  a  sound-effects  machine  for  accompanying 
moving  pictures.  More  than  30  different  eflects,  which  can  all  be 
worked  by  one  man.  All  the  effects  of  land,  sea  and  sky, 
including  battles,  trains,  motor  cars,  horses,  lightning,  etc.,  etc. 
Call  and  hear  it,  or  write  for  illustrated  list. 


Andrews'  Film  Hire  Service  is  thoroughly  Up-to-date.  The  whole 
of  the  films  released  weekly  in  England  are  reviewed  by  our  own 
buyer  who  devotes  his  whole  lime  to  the  work.  Programs  to 
suit  all  classes  of  Picture  Theatres  at  the  lowest  possible  prices. 
May  we  submit  particulars  and  specimen  programs? 


ANDREWS'  PICTURES,  L 


TD.     CINE   HOUSE,    GREEK    STREET, 
LONDON,    W. 


GET   OUR    PRICE    FOR   YOUR 

ELECTRICAL    APPARATUS. 

RESISTANCES. 

REGULATORS.! 

TRANSFORMERS. 

MOTORS. 

SWITCHBOARDS. 

COMPLETE     OUTFITS. 

Absolute  Reliability  and  Satisfaction  Assured. 

W.  MICKELWRIGHT  &  CO., 


'Phone : 

942 1 

CITY. 


SICILIAN    HOUSE,     

SOUTHAMPTON     HOW. 
LONDON, W.C. 


Telephone  No. 
9804  Gerrard. 


Telegraphic  Address  : 
"  Grampires,  London." 


LONDON  BIOSCOPE  SCHOOL 

9,    ST.    MARTIN'S    COURT, 
CHARING    CROSS  ROAD,  W.C. 


All  those  wanting  Experienced 
OPERATORS   &!  ASSISTANTS 

apply  as  above. 


YOU  WANT 

YOUR  WEEKLY  FILM  LIST  &  SYNOPSES 

PRINTED  QUICKLY 


WE   CAN  DO  IT. 

<I  Ask  us  to  quote  you  terms.  You  will  save 
money  on  your  present  bill.  You  will  save  time 
and  temper. 

<]  You  will  get  your  work  b.tter  and  quicker 
done  than  at  present. 

<I  We  print  40  Newspapers  and  Periodicals. 
Our  machines  and  men  are  at  your  service. 

WORKS   OPEN 
DAY  &  NIGHT. 

ST.  CLEMENTS  PRESS,  L°. 

PORTUGAL  STREET,  W.C. 

'PHONE:   5800  HOLBORN. 
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Bioscope 
Outfitters 

and 

Film 
Hirers. 


Personal 
and 
Prompt 
Attention. 


RELIABLE 
QUALITY. 


The  Pioneer  Film 

Agency Limited, 

27,    Cecil    Court,    Charing 
Cross  Road,  LONDON,  W.C. 


Telephones — 
Day  Line— 9730  City. 
Night  Line— 134  North. 


Tel.  Address : 

"WHEATUCKE 

LONDON." 


-    OUR   FEATURE   IS    - 

15/-  per  1,000  feet, 

or  write  for  our  Suggested 
-     -    Programmes  of    -     - 

5,500  feet,  with  change, 

£3  10  0. 

All  Feature  Films  Lowest  Price. 

WRITE    AT    ONCE. 


TELEPHONE:    1280  HOLBORN. 


E.P.Allam&Co., 

ELECTRICAL    ENGINEERS, 

28,  GRAY'S  INN  ROAD,  HOLBORN,  W.C. 

(Established    21   Years.) 


Specialists   in  Arc   and   Incandescent 
Lighting  for  Cinematograph  Theatres, 

HEATING,  VENTILATING, 

SIGNS,    MOTORS,    and 

GENERATORS. 


SOLE  PROPRIETORS  OF  THE 


METAL     LAMP. 

British  made  and  most  durable  filaments. 


Special    Prices     Quoted    on    Application. 


Write  for  our  quotation  and  designs  for  the  most  effective  and 
economical  method  of  lighting  your  premises. 


J.  S.  Selway  &  Co. 

BUILDERS  &    CONTRACTORS. 


We  are  prepared  to  estimate  free 
of    all    charge    for    the  erection  of 

HIGH- CLASS 

Cinema  Theatres 


We    undertake   all    descriptions   of 
decorations. 

On  receipt  of  letter  our  represent^' 

tive  will  wait   upon  clients  to  take 

details  of   requirements. 


517,HighRd.,Chiswick,W. 


"EXCLUSIVE"  FILMS .  . 

ARE 

"FEATURE"  FILMS  .  . 

RENTED    TO 

ONE  HALL  PER  TOWN. 


«! 


To  "Star"  an  Exclusive  Feature  Film 
is  the  ideal  method  of  attracting  the 
public  to  picture  theatres  —  to  your 
picture  theatre — and  the  better  the  film 
and  the  more  it  complies  with  the 
demand  of  the  people  for  sensational 
subjects,  the  greater  will  be  its  success. 
We  are  handling  a  number  of  these 
"  Winning  Exclusives,"  and  will  be  glad 
oftheopportunity  tosendfull  particulars. 
Please  remember  that  all  our  films  are 
rented  on  the  "One  Hall  per  Town" 
principle  and  therefore  cannot  be 
duplicated  by  your  competitors. 


M0N0P0L  FILM  GO.  of  GREAT  BRITAIN 

CINE  HOUSE,  GREEK  STREET,  LONDON.  W. 


General  Manager: 
FREDERICK  MARTIN. 


Wires : 
'SISTERHOOD,  LONDON. 
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TEtEPHONSSt 
«6as  A    7Z30  GEKKARO 


SPECIALISTS    IN    KINEMttTOGRAPH    FILM    SERVICES    and    APPARATUS. 

166  &  168,  SHAFTESBURY  AVENUE. 


TEt.EC.RAMS. 
•*«UFFOSCOPe.  LONDON. 
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EDITORIAL    AND    BUSINESS   NOTICES. 

THE  CINEMA  News  and  Property  Gazette  is  published  on  the  6rst  of  each 
month.  Copies  can  be  obtained  through  any  Newsagent  or  Railway  Bookstall 
in  Town  or  Country,  or  will  be  sent  direct  from  the  Office  for  2s.  per  annum, 
post  free. 

News  items  of  interest  to  those  engaged  in  the  Cinematograph  Industry  will 
be  welcomed,  and  communications  should  reach  the  Office  not  later  than  the 
26th  of  the  month,  it  intended  for  publication  in  the  following  month's  issue. 

Articles,  photographs,  or  drawings  intended  for  publication  must  be  accom- 
panied by  a  stamped,  addressed  envelope,  in  case  of  return,  but  the  Editor  will 
not  be  responsible  for  the  safe  return  ot  rejected  MS.,  photographs,  or  drawings, 
though  every  care  will  be  taken  of  them. 

Editorial  communications,  which  should  always  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  sender,  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor. 


All   enquiries   respecting    Advertisements  and   business   matters    should    be 
addressed  to  the  Manager,  at  the  Offices  of  The  Cinema, 

21,  North  Audley  Street,  Oxford  Street,  W. 

Wires:  "Faddist,  London."  'Phones:  Gerrard  7676  &  8798. 


Picture  Palaces  and  the  Coal  Strike. 

AS  the  coal  strike  effected  picture  palaces 
throughout  the  country  to  any  great  extent  ? 
At  the  time  of  writing  it  has  not.  According 
to  reports  received  from  different  parts  of  the 
country  picture  theatres  have  been  doing  an 
unusually  good  business  during  the  last  two  or  three 
weeks.  It  cannot  be  gainsaid,  however,  that  the  country 
is  passing  through  a  very  grave  crisis.  The  closing  of 
the  coal  mines  has  not  only  thrown  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  men  out  of  work,  but  it  has  also  affected  many  other 
industries  which  rely  upon  coal  for  their  existence.  The 
enormous  amount  of  unemployment  is  the  most  serious 
outcome  of  the  present  industrial  upheaval,  and,  if  one 
can  read  the  signs  of  the  times  aright,  further  trouble 
may  be  looked  for  in  the  very  near  future. 

<•- 
The  Value  of  Foresight. 

Picture  theatres  have  not  yet  begun  to  feel  the  draught, 
but  in  common  with  every  other  place  of  amusement 
they  are  certain  to  do  so  in  the  near  future,  unless  an 
early  settlement  of  differences  is  arrived  at  between 
masters  and  men.  As  soon  as  the  price  of  living 
necessaries  advances,  places  of  amusement  will  be  the 


very  first  to  feel  the  effect  of  the  shortage  of  money. 
So  far  the  curtailment  of  railway  facilities  has  not 
interfered  with  the  dispatch  of  films,  north,  south,  east 
and  west  and  the  renters  are  to  be  congratulated  upon 
the  exemplary  manner  in  which  they  have  risen  to  the 
occasion.  A  word  of  warning,  however,  is  necessary  to 
the  exhibitor,  and  I  feel  that  it  is  only  right  to  impress 
upon  the  proprietors  of  cinema  theatres  throughout  the 
country  that  they  must  anticipate  increasing  difficulty  in 
getting  delivery  of  their  films  if  the  present  disturbed 
state  of  affairs  continues.  Railway  facilities  are  being 
cut  down  in  every  direction,  and  in  face  of  possible 
emergencies  I  strongly  advise  every  exhibitor  to  so 
arrange  that  he  has  a  reserve  programme  upon  which  to 
fall  back,  in  case  his  supplies  fail  him.  As  the  business 
is  at  present  organised,  supply  is  one  of  a  hand-to-mouth 
character  ;  at  present  one  programme  has  to  be  re- 
turned before  another  is  received.  On  this  account  I 
foresee  the  danger  ot  some  managers  who  are  not  suffi- 
ciently wide-awake  finding  themselves  high  and  dry  in 
the  event  of  further  transport  difficulties. 

«•- 

Only  in  one  or  two  isolated  cases  have  cinema  theatres 
had  to  close  as  an  indirect  result  of  the  strike,  owing  to 
the  shortage  of  power.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  national 
crisis  through  which  we  are  at  present  passing  does  not 
seem  at  the  moment  to  have  seriously  affected  the  takings 
of  the  theatre  proprietor.  For  the  sake  of  the  community 
generally,  and  the  industry  in  which  we  are  all  interested, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  via  media  will  be  discovered 
without  further  loss  of  time,  and  that  business  may 
soon  assume  a  normal  aspect. 

(•^ 
The  Cinema  Censorship. 

It  appears  as  if  the  appointment  of  a  cinema  Censor  is 
inevitable.  We  have  it  from  an  official — and  therefore 
absolutely  reliable  source — that  the  appointment  of  a  film 
Censor  is  already  being  discussed  by  the  authorities.  We 
are  assured    by  our    informant,  whose   position    should 
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enable  him  to  form  a  very  sound  and  shrewd  judgment  on 
the  question,  that  it  is  only  a  matter  of  months  before 
the  film  industry  is  placed  under  official  regulation, 
despite  the  Home  Office  discussion  with  a  deputa- 
tion of  gentlemen  representing  the  Trade  last  month, 
urging  the  necessity  for  appointing  an  official  whose 
business  it  would  be  to  license  all  films  released 
in  this  country  for  exhibition.  In  view  of  this  information 
I  feel  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  urge  manufacturers  to 
lose  no  time  in  formulating  their  own  scheme  for  control- 
ling the  business.  Elsewhere  in  this  issue,  Mr.  Hep- 
worth, of  the  Hepworth  Manufacturing  Company,  outlines 
brieflv  what  this  scheme  is.  Minor  details  remain  to  be 
decided  upon,  but  in  the  rough  the  scheme  should  com- 
mend itself  to  the  trade  generally,  and  undoubtedly  it 
would  be  a  wise  move  to  place  the  scheme  before  the 
Home  Secretary  without  delay,  otherwise  we  may  find 
ourselves  hampered  by  a  number  of  irritating  conditions 
which  could  easily  have  been  avoided  had  we  only  moved 
at  the  right  time.     The  right  time  is  now. 

<*- 
The   Trade    to    Act. 

Since  the  above  notes  were  in  type  I  understand  that 
the  three  Trade  associations  have  met  and  discussed  the 
Censor  question,  and  as  the  outcome  of  their  delibera- 
tions there  is  every  probability  that  a  paid  Board  of 
Examiners  will  be  appointed  in  the  near  future.  A 
prominent  individual,  whose  name  will  command  respect 
in  all  quarters,  will  act  as  the  official  film  censor,  and 
several  strong  regulations,  which  will  eventually  prove 
most  beneficial  to  the  Trade,  have  already  been  framed. 
This  is  at  it  should  be,  and  the  representatives  of  the 
Manufacturers',  Renters'  and  Exhibitors'  Associations 
are  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  successful  outcome  of 
their  united  negotiations.  This  move  by  the  Trade  will 
no  doubt  have  its  effect  in  Official  quarters. 

English  Films  Score. 

The  English  film  is  rapidly  coming  into  its  own. 
Signs  are  apparent  on  every  side  that  the  average 
picture  theatre  audience  loves  a  good  story  with  an 
English  background.  A  somewhat  daring  experiment, 
which  however  resulted  in  a  most  complete  success,  has 
just  been  carried  out  by  the  proprietor  of  the 
Picturedrome,  Harrow,  who  presented  a  programme 
entirely  composed  of  all-British  pictures  throughout  the 
week,  changing  the  pictures  as  usual  on  Thursday.  The 
subjects  showed  presented  a  range  of  every  emotion,  from 
grave  to  gay,  and  certainly  reflected  credit  upon  whoever 
was  responsible  for  their  selection.  We  note  with 
pleasure  that  the  firms  represented  in  this  "  All-British 
Picture  Programme "  included  the  Hepworth  Manu- 
facturing Company  (five  films),  Messrs.  Cricks  and 
Martin  (five  films),  and  the  Clarendon  Company  (seven 
films).  We  gather  that  the  audience  was  completely 
satisfied — as  they  had  every  reason  to  be — by  the 
excellent  programme  put  before  them,  and  the  experiment 
proved  so  successful  that  other  exhibitors  would  be  well 
advised  to  do  likewise. 

<•- 
A  Forthcoming  Social  Function. 

The  "All-British"  film  is  booming  just  now.  In 
order  to  popularise  as  well  as  familiarise  the  prominent 
film   characters,  a  number  of  English  firms  are,  I  under- 
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stand,  endeavouring  to  organise  a  big  fancy  dress  ball — 
or,  if  the  weather  be  favourable,  a  fancy  dress  garden 
party — introducing  such  wel  -known  picture  people  as 
Lieutenant  Daring,  R.N.,  Muggins,  V.C.,  Tilly  the 
Tomboy,  Nat  Pinkerton,  Lieutenant  Rose,  etc.  The 
idea  of  the  promoters  is  to  bring  the  English  characters 
prominently  before  the  buyers,  and  the  function  is,  I 
believe,  being  organised  by  Mr.  J.  O'Neil  Farrell,  of  the 
B.  and  C.  Company.  It  is  hoped  that  arrangements  will 
be  sufficiently  far  forward  for  it  to  take  place  in  the  near 
future.  If  indoors  Holborn  Town  Hall  has  been 
provisionally  decided  upon,  and  if  out  of  doors  it  will 
take  place  at  one  of  the  large  studios. 

A  Noteworthy  Enterprise. 

Quite  the  most  noteworthy  feature  of  the  current 
month  is  the  release  of  the  mammoth  Selig  him 
"  Christopher  Columbus  "  on  April  8th.  Full  reference 
has  already  been  made  to  this  great  undertaking  in  these 
columns,  but  I  feel  that  a  word  of  hearty  congratulation 
is  due  to  the  New  Century  Film  Service,  Ltd.,  for  the 
enterprise  which  led  them  to  secure  the  entire  English 
rights  of  this  "  exclusive,"  and  they  are  most  assuredly 
entitled  to  all  the  kudos  which  their  spirited  action  and 
pluck  brings  them.  I  am  glad  to  know  the  booking  is 
going  strong  and  everything  points  to  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Dickson  is  going  to  score  a  huge  triumph  for  his 
company. 

<#- 

A  Carefully  Thought-out  Campaign. 

"  Christopher  Columbus "  is  a  great  film  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  and,  realising  that  they  have  a  "  dead 
cert.,"  the  New  Century  Film  Service  is  leaving  nothing 
to  chance.  No  "  exclusive  "  has  ever  been  more 
thoroughly  or  carefully  boomed.  The  printing  matter 
is  of  the  best,  the  organisation  necessary  to  deal  with  it 
has  been  most  systematically  built  up,  and  the  issue  of  a 
"  Manual  of  Instruction  "  to  exhibitors,  telling  them  in 
detail  how  to  approach  the  local  press,  the  clergy,  the 
education  authorities  and  others,  is  one  of  the  cleverest 
moves  in  this  admirably  thought-out  campaign,  and 
certainly  one  which  every  exhibitor  will  appreciate. 
Elsewhere  in  this  issue  appears  a  brief  chat  with  Mr. 
Dickson,  of  the  New  Century  Film  Service,  in  which  he 
gives  details  of  the  many  and  various  methods  which 
his  firm  are  adopting  in  order  to  boom  this  historic  film. 
Meanwhile,  a  final  word  of  congratulation  upon  the 
complete  success  which  attended  the  private  view  at 
the  Court  Theatre,  Tottenham  Court  Road,  which  was 
largely  attended  by  exhibitors,  who  displayed  unusual 
enthusiasm  as  the  film  unfolded  the  story  of  Columbus 
and  his  great  adventure.  It  was  perfectly  shown,  the 
effects  were  excellent,  and  the  incidental  music  charm- 
ing and  singularly  appropriate. 

<•- 
An  Imperial  Cinema. 

One  of  the  latest  of  the  many  presents  which  the 
Kaiser  makes  to  his  grandchildren  is  a  cinematograph, 
which  has  been  installed  in  an  unoccupied  nursery  at 
Potsdam,  with  a  qualified  operator  to  work  it.  In  reality 
the  grown-ups  in  the  Imperial  palace  are  enjoying  the 
"  show  "  far  more  than  "  Willy,"  "  Ferdy,"  or  "  Louis  " 
Hohenzollern,  not  to  mention  the  Crown  Prince's  fourth 
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son,  as  yet  unchristened.  The  Emperor  is  particularly 
interested  in  a  series  of  pictures  of  Agadir  just  landed 
from  the  famous  cruiser  Berlin,  which,  by  the  way,  after 
nearly  bringing  nn  a  European  war,  is  to  be  broken  up 
for  firewood.  Films  of  the  Imperial  family  at  work  and 
at  play  are  being  taken  from  day  to  day,  and  it  is  be- 
coming quite  a  recognised  daily  item  in  the  routine  of  the 
household  to  visit  room  No.  143  and  see  the  latest 
pictures.  One  evening,  it  is  related,  the  Emperor,  who 
is  very  fond  of  playing  practical  jokes,  stood  at  the 
nursery  door  and  demanded  admission  money. 

<«- 
Press  and  Public. 

The  dictum  of  Mr.  Justice  Phillimore  in  a  recent 
case  in  the  Divisional  Court,  when  application  was  made 
for  a  writ  of  attachment  to  issue  against  an  editor  for 
contempt  of  court  in  publishing  comments  subsequent  to 
service  of  a  writ  for  libel,  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
the  newspaper  Press  as  a  body.  His  lordship  in  deliver- 
ing judgment  said  :  To  say  that  a  newspaper  is  to  be 
restrained  from  expressing  its  opinions  of  a  man  who 
bulks  largely  in  the  public  eye  from  the  moment  that  the 
writ  has  been  served  till  the  date  of  the  trial  of  the  action 
— a  date  which  must  be  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the 
hands  of  the  plaintiff — is  to  say  that  which  is  a  very 
great  restriction  upon  the  freedom  of  the  Press,  and 
likely  in  many  cases  to  be  fraught  with  danger  to  the 
public.  One  had  to  reconcile  two  rights — the  right  of  free 
speech  and  free  printing  and  publishing,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  private  right  of  the  individual  suitor  to 
have  his  case  fairly  treated.  The  only  way  in  which  the 
Court  could  safeguard  these  rights  was  by  refusing  un- 
limited extension  to  either. 

(•^ 

The  Annual  Trade  Dinner. 

The  fourth  annual  Cinematograph  Trade  Dinner  will 
take  place  at  the  Hotel  Cecil  on  April  16,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Manufacturers',  Renters'  and  Exhibitors' 
Associations.  The  Dinner  Committee  consists  of  Mr. 
J.  Williamson  (Chairman),  and  Messrs  J.  Avery,  R.  S. 
Edmondson,  E.  H.  Montagu,  J.  Parry,  T.  Power, 
L.  Schlentheim,  A.  J.  Gale,  and  F.  W.  Ogden-Smith. 
Tickets  (10s.  6d.  each)  may  be  obtained  from  any 
member  of  the  Committee,  or  from  the  Secretary,  Mr. 
E.  J.  Muddle,  16,  Cecil  Court,  Charing  Cross  Road,  W. 
Sir  Ernest  Shackleton,  the  well-known  explorer,  will 
preside. 

<+- 
The  Limit  Reached. 

The  movement  to  limit  the  number  of  picture  halls 
and  theatres  in  Newcastle  continues.  Recently  a  de- 
putation representing  the  theatres,  music  halls  and 
picture  palaces  in  the  northern  city  waited  upon  the 
Town  Improvements  Committee,  and  presented  a 
petition  signed  by  the  representatives  of  the  majority  of 
owners  of  theatres,  music  halls  and  picture  halls  in 
Newcastle.  The  object  was  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
authorities  to  the  fact  that  there  are  now'  25  cinemato- 
graph licences  in  Newcastle  and  the  strain  of  competition 
is  getting  too  great.  The  committee  was  not  asked  to 
refuse  all  new  licences  in  future,  but  to  consider  each 
case  on  its  merits  as  to  whether  the  new  hall  was 
wanted  or  not  in  the  particular  district  under  consider- 
ation. 
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"The  Cinematograph  Eye." 

One  thought  of  "  rlickeritis  "  and  all  sorts  of  terrible 
diseases  of  the  eye,  when  the  above  heading  attracted 
one's  attention  in  the  Newcastle  Chronicle.  "What 
"  the  cinematograph  eye  "  actually  is,  according  to  our 
contemporary,  we  leave  the  following  extract  to  tell : 
"  On  a  hoarding  this  week,"  it  says,  "there  are  pictures 
of  scenes  from  a  pictorial  play  which  the  cinematograph 
is  showing  at  a  local  hall.  At  first  glance  this  film 
illustration  suggests  an  exciting  incident  in  a  melodrama 
played  in  the  ordinary  way,  or  something  descriptive  of 
a  serial  story  in  a  popular  weekly,  but  you  identify  the 
picture  as  belonging  to  the  picture  halls  by  the  eyes  of 
the  persons  depicted  upon  it ;  each  individual  has  the 
cinematograph  eye — wild,  staring,  demoniacal."  If  the 
writer  had  only  proceeded  a  little  further,  and  used  a 
little  mixed  metaphor  he  might  perhaps  have  described 
it  as  the  shouting  eye.     Hi  ! — Hi  !  ! 

L.C.C.  Tribute. 

A  tribute  to  the  quality  of  the  films  exhibited  at 
Metropolitan  cinematograph  theatres  was  forthcoming  at 
the  recent  meeting  of  the  London  County  Council.  A 
member  asked  whether  the  theatre  and  music-hall 
inspectors  had  been  instructed  to  report  on  the  ch  racter 
of  objectionable  cinematograph  films,  and  if  so,  whether 
such  reports  were  being  received  and  considered  by  the 
Theatres  and  Music-halls  Committee.  The  Chairman 
replied  that  inspectors  employed  by  the  Council  to 
report  on  the  character  of  performances  made  inspections, 
but  only  when  they  received  definite  instructions  from 
the  committee  with  regard  to  a  specified  place  or  places. 
Such  instructions  were  given  only  when  the  committee 
had  reason  to  think  that  a  particular  entertainment  was 
or  might  be  objectionable.  Thirteen  inspections  had 
been  made,  but  in  no  case  was  it  necessary  to  take  action 
in  regard  to  the  matter  of  the  films  exhibited. 

<•- 
An  Important  Legal  Decision. 

The  fact  that  a  cinematograph  theatre  introduces 
variety  turns  between  the  pictures  does  not  constitute  it 
a  music  hall.  This  was  the  ruling  of  Judge  Woodfall  at 
Westminster  County  Court  in  an  interesting  case  raising 
the  point.  The  plaintiffs  were  the  Automatic  Time- 
Table  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  the  defendants  the  Bolton  Theatre 
Entertainments  Co.,  Ltd.  The  claim  was  for  £11  is. 
under  two  contracts  for  advertising  one  of  the  defendants' 
theatres  on  an  automatic  time-table  machine.  By  an 
agreement  no  other  music  hall  was  to  be  advertised  on 
the  machine.  Later  an  advertisement  of  the  Paragon 
cinematograph  hall,  Bolton,  appeared  on  the  machine. 
The  point  in  dispute  was  whether  this  hall  could  be 
described  as  a  music  hall.  The  plaintiffs  contended  that 
it  was  a  picture  palace,  pure  and  simple,  and  could  not, 
therefore,  be  described  as  a  music  hall.  Evidence  was 
given  that  variety  turns  were  introduced  into  the 
programme,  but  an  expert  witness  said  he  would  still 
class  it  as  a  picture  palace.  Judge  Woodfall,  in  giving 
his  decision,  said  :  They  might  introduce  these  variety 
turns,  just  to  break  the  monotony,  but  the  defendants 
had  failed  to  prove  that  this  constituted  a  music  hall, 
and  the  plaintiffs  could  say  that  they  had  committed  no 
breach  of  contract.  He,  therefore,  gave  judgment  for 
the  plaintiffs. 
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No.    Ill THE    SCALA   THEATRE.— MR.    CHARLES    URBAN. 


THE  Scala  Theatre,  the  London  home  of  Kine- 
macolor  in  Charlotte  Street,  W.,  has  been  the 

means  of  introducing  a   new    public   to    the 

moving  picture. 

When  Mr.  Charles  Urban,  the  leader  in 
many  important  developments 
in  cinematography,  notably 
the  educational  and  travel 
film  in  the  early  days,  and 
more  recently  the  new  science 
of  motion  pictures  in  natural 
colours,  committed  himself  to 
his  bold  experiment  of  pre- 
senting a  complete  program  me 
of  pictures  under  the  con- 
ditions and  at  the  prices  that 
prevail  at  West  End  theatres, 
he  relied  upon  attracting  a 
special  class  of  people  to  his 
theatre. 

From  a  long  experience 
gained  during  the  years  that 
he  was  responsible  for  the 
bioscope  displays  at  the  Al- 
hambra  and  the  Palace 
Theatres,  Mr.  Urban  came 
to  the  conclusion,  which  has 
since  proved  to  be  amply 
justified,  that  the  "stalls"  are 
interested  in  pictures  if  they 
are  put  before  them  under 
conditions  to  which  they  are 
accustomed. 

Conception  of  an  Idealist. 

The  Scala  Theatre,  of  the 
interior  of  which  an  illustra- 
tion appears  on  this  page,  is  the  conception  of  an  idealist, 
and  is  the  work  of  the  well-known  architect,  Mr.  Frank 
T.  Verity,  F.R.I.B.A.  More  than  any  other  theatre  in 
London  it  consults  the  comfort  of  the  audience,  even  at 
some  sacrifice  of  seating  accommodation.  The  continu- 
ous show  is  unknown  here.  Performances  are  given 
twice  daily,  and  last  for  three  hours  each.  The  stage- 
management  of  the  show  is  what  will  appeal  to  the 
visitor  who  knows  something  about  entertainment  from 
behind  the  scenes.     Each  picture  is  introduced  in  a  few 
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short  phrases  by  a  gentleman  who  also  makes  any 
necessary  explanations  during  the  projection  of  the 
subject.  There*  is  a  full  orchestra,  under  able  leader- 
ship, which  discourses  excellent  music  during  all 
pictures  suited  to  such  an  accompaniment.  An  "effects  " 

worker  of  considerable  skill 
does  much  to  complete  the 
realism  of  the  Kinemacolor 
subjects,  already  superbly 
lifelike  by  reason  of  their 
endowment  of  natural  colour. 

The  Question  of  "Effects." 

No  expense  is  spared  by 
the  management  to  add  to  the 
effect  of  the  pictures  or  the 
entertainment  of  the  audience. 
Pipers  and  a  drum  and  fife 
band  are  maintained  at  the 
present  moment  in  order  to 
improve  the  presentation  of  a 
single  reel  of  the  Indian  series, 
which  is  drawing  such  large 
and  enthusiastic  audiences  to 
the  Scala.  A  choir  of  vocalists 
is  in  attendance,  though  their 
duties,  it  may  be,  only  consist 
in  rendering  a  stave  of  the 
National  Anthem  during  the 
performance. 

The  twice-weekly  change 
of  programme,  which  seems 
to  have  got  the  rest  of  the 
picture  houses  in  its  grip, 
finds  no  recognition  at  the 
Scala.  Apart  from  the  fact 
that  the  theatre  draws  its 
audience  from  the  whole  of  London  instead  of  from  the 
immediate  locality,  so  attractive  are  the  Kinemacolor 
pictures  to  many  of  the  patrons  that  they  come  to  see 
the  same  programme  time  after  time.  The  Coronation, 
the  Unveiling  of  the  Queen  Victoria  Memorial,  and  the 
Investiture  at  Carnarvon  remained  in  the  programme 
for  many  months  last  year  and  never  failed  to  win  the 
most  enthusiastic  plaudits.  As  far  as  the  signs  of  the 
times  can  be  read  at  present,  we  may  be  seeing  their 
Majesties'  Indian  Tour  at  the  Scala  at  Christmas. 
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Wide  Field  of  Enterprise. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  there  is  room  in  London 
for  at  least  one  more  Kinemacolor  theatre  on  the  lines 
of  the  Scala,  and  for  similar  institutions  in  all  the  large 
provincial  towns.  Kinemacolor  opens  up  a  very  wide 
field  in  this  as  in  many  other  directions,  and  the  next 
few  months  may  see  important  developments. 

Mr.  Alfred  Corrick,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  Scala 
enterprise,  has  the  ability  and  enterprise  necessary  for 
the  position.  He  was  formerly  treasurer  at  the 
Alhambra,  but  he  is  an  fait  with  every  side  of  theatrical 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Cinema. 

Sir, — Mr.  Valentine  Pullin  deserves  the  thanks  of  all  profes- 
sional musicians  in  drawing  attention  in  your  February  issue 
to  the  music  (?)  so  often  heard  in  the  most  beautiful  picture 
theatres.  Personally,  I  do  not  think  the  finest  music  too  good 
for  such  places.  When  we  hear  of  films  costing  over  /6,ooo, 
and  taking  three  years  to  make,  I  think  that  commonplace 
music  ground  out  to  it  by  a  very  mediocre  musician  little 
short  of  desecration.    What  say  your  readers? 

I  have  just  written  a  book  on  ''  Playing  to  Pictures  "  which 
is  calculated  to  meet  all  requirements.  Sooner  or  later  picture 
theatre  owners  must  realise  the  importance  of  really  good 
music  if  they  wish  to  maintain  a  good  show.  There  will  be 
no  help  for  it  !  Perhaps  when  a  few  more  companies  get  in 
Queer-street  others  will  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  quality  and 
not  cheapness  must  dominate  the  musical  part  of  the  show. 
Wishing  your  paper  every  success, 


Yours  faithfullv, 


W.  Tvacke  George. 


APPROPRIATE    MUSIC. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Cinema. 
Sir, — I   was  rather  astonished  to  see  a  letter  in  your  last  issue 
on  the  question  of  appropriate  music  in  cinematograph  theatres. 

I  am  a  frequent  visitor  to  cinema  theatres,  and  I  think  the  music 
in  most  cases  appropriate  to  the  films.  In  fact  I  consider  the  musical 
accompaniment  a  great  attraction,  especially  in  the  theatres  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Clapham  and  Brixton. 

Londoners  are  most  critical  on  the  music  question,  and  were 
things  as  bad  as  your  correspondent  would  have  us  believe  I  should 
be  one  of  the  first  to  notice  it. 

May  I  add  that  I  consider  TheCinema  is  a  most  interesting 
and  instructive  paper.  Yours  faithfully, 

Retford  House,  Suzanne  Bassett. 

Clapham  Common,  S.W. 

To  pack  your  house  every  night  and  overflow  your  pay  box — 
book  'THE  COURSE  OF  TRUE  LOYE,"  released  January 
22nd.  Length  3,000  feet.  Miss  Asta  Nielsen  in  the  title  role. 
Walturdaw  Exclusive. 


12,   Coverdale-road,   W. 


There  is  no  danger  of  the  actor  becoming  obsolete  :  only  of  the 
plays  he  plays  in.  The  actor  is  not  being  superseded  by  the 
cinematograph,  which,  after  all,  has  the  actor  behind  it.  Of 
course,  the  cinema  theatre  will  affect  the  actor  and  the  drama.  If 
an  imaginative  artist  came  along,  he  could  make  something 
marvellous  out  of  the  cinematograph. — Mr.  I.  Zangwill. 

Mr.  Hugh  B.  C.  Pollard,  the  assistant  editor  of  The  Cinema  has 
just  finished  a  book  of  travel  in  Mexico  and  Central  America. 
Arrangements  are  being  made  for  its  appearance  during  the 
coming  publishing  season.  Mr.  Pollard,  it  is  interesting  to  note, 
is  the  nephew  of  Sir  William  Robertson  Nicoll,  the  famous 
journalist  and  litterateur,  of  British  Weekly   fame. 

Now  that  the  SPORTING  SEASON  is  in  full  swing,  book  the 
exclusive  rights  of  our  "  WILD  STAG  HUNT  ON  EXMOOR," 
Walturdaw  Exclusive  No.  I. 


F.  FARRELL  &  Co.,  Ltd., 


CINEMATOGRAPH  THEATRE  BUILDERS. 


STRUCTURAL  ALTERATIONS   AND  REDECORATION 

SCHEMES    CARRIED    OUT    WITHOUT    INTERFERING 

WITH    DAILY    PERFORMANCES. 


We  make  it  our  business  to  know  all  the 
new  regulations  issued  by  the  Authorities. 


Estimates  Free — 

Town,  Country,  or  Abroad. 


CORRESPONDENCE  EN  TOUTES  LANGUES. 


Telegraphic  Address: 
"  Farrellize,  London." 

'Phone : 
7018  P.O.  Hampstead. 


9,  Fleet  Road, 
Hampstead,  N.W. 


SPECIAL    TERMS    TO    RELIABLE    FIRMS. 
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A    CINEMA    CENSORSHIP    INEVITABLE. 


THERE  has  recently  been  much  discussion  in 
Trade  circles  as  to  the  possibility  of  the 
appointment  of  a  Board  of  Cinematograph 
Censors  and  the  point  is  one  that  is  worthy  of 
serious  contemplation. 
The  popular  idea  of  a  Censor  is  that  his  duty  is 
restricted  to  the  preservation  of  public  morals,  by  which 
the  average  man  merely  understands  that  the  Censor 
prevents  the  production  of  indecent  or  undesirable 
drama.  Actually  his  range  of  influence  extends  a  great 
deal  further,  and  in  the  matter  of  its  probable  applica- 
tion to  cinema  films  it  opens  up  a  wide  range  of  serious 
problems. 

The  Functions  of  a  Censor.  

■ 

The  most  important  of  these 
is,  what  is  good  and  what  is 
bad  for  the  public  morals. 
As  the  general  spread  of  the 
film  theatre  has  in  itself 
created  a  new  public,  so  at 
the  same  time  it  has  created 
new  and  important  sociological 
problems.  We  can  safely  say 
that  at  present  no  immoral 
films  have  appeared  upon  the 
market,  but  can  we  guarantee 
that  they  will  not  do  so,  and 
that  even  if  they  did,  that 
they  would  not  find  exhibitors  ? 
No ;  without  new  legislation 
this  is  at  present  beyond  our 
powers.  We  may  hope  that 
it  may  never  occur — but  we 
cannot  guarantee  that  it  will 
not.  Therefore  it  is  necessary 
that  we  should  safeguard  our- 
selves against  it  without  further 
delay. 

Besides  the  question  of 
suggestive     films     we     have  a 

wide  range  of  films  that  although  in  themselves  not 
objectionable  to  a  large  number  of  patrons,  are  neverthe- 
less prone  to  exert  undesirable  influences  upon  cine- 
matograph audiences  whose  standard  of  'intellect  and 
education  is  low.  It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  the 
sensational  effect  of  melodrama  appeals  more  strongly  to 
the  majority  of  the  audience  than  does  the  highly  moral 
denouement  with  virtue  triumphant  and  the  villain  slain. 

Mixed  Morals. 

In  many  films  the  morals  are  a  good  deal  mixed,  and 
it  is  really  not  very  clear  how  enormously  undesirable 
the  villain  is.  The  melancholy  result  of  this  is  that  the 
juvenile  brain  gets  a  thorough  soaking  in  suggested  crime, 
burglary,  forgery,  murder  and  suicide,  and  is  successful 
in  remembering  this  alone  and  not  the  real  moral  of  the 
story. 

We    have  cases   where   youths  have   pleaded    in  the 


"  The  Cinema "  earns  from  an  Official 
— and  therefore  absolutely  reliable — source 
that  the  appointment  of  a  Film  Censor 
is  already  being  seriously  discussed  by 
the  Authorities.  It  is  only  a  matter 
of  months  before  the  film  industry  will 
be  placed  under  official  regulation.  Under 
these  circumstances  manufacturers  should 
lose  no  time  in  formulating  their  own 
scheme  for  controlling  the  business, 
which  should  be  laid  before  the  Home 
Secretary  without  delay,  otherwise  they 
may  find  themselves  hampered  by  a 
number  of  irritating  conditions  which 
could    easily  have  been  avoided     . 


police  courts  that  they  were  turned  into  crime  by  cine- 
matograph shows.  Such  incidents  are  natural.  They 
do  not  condemn  the  picture  theatre.  They  merely  point 
the  need  for  greater  care  in  film  selection.  It  is  possible 
to  enquire  "  What  end  is  served  by  suppressing  the 
undesirable,  for  only  undesirables  approve  of  it  ?  Us  it 
does  not  affect."  But  we  must  as  citizens  face  the  point 
of  view  of  the  effect  of  these  films  on  the  rising  gene- 
ration, and  surely  we  can  afford  to  make  slight  sacrifices 
for  such  an  important  end. 

Undigested  Cinema  Drama. 

Another  point  that  calls  for  comment  is  the  dangerous 
tendency  of  undigested  cine- 
matograph drama  to  create 
dissatisfaction  with  social 
conditions.  We  have  story 
after  story  of  the  life  of 
the  rich — palaces,  automobiles, 
aeroplanes,  all-round  luxury — 
but  few  showing  the  toil 
and  solid  work  by  which 
this  desirable  condition  was 
obtained.  A  weak  individual 
suffering  possibly  from  an 
overdose  of  other  people's 
philosophy  is  likely  to  take 
the  line  of  least  resistance, 
which  inevitably  ends  in 
jail. 

Further  than  this,  even 
our  English  language  is  in 
peril.  Many  film  headings 
are  devoid  of  grammar,  and 
in  many  of  them  colloquial 
Americanisms  of  the  worst 
type  occur.  "  Henry  fixes 
the  automobeel "  is  typical. 
This  is  possibly  an  unimpor- 
tant matter,  but  such  idioms 
do  not  look  well  in  an  English 
business  letter,  and  the  employer  is  likely  to  resent 
their  use. 

While  these  are  all  points  to  which  attention  may  be 
drawn,  they  are  capable  of  improvement  by  the  indi- 
vidual manufacturers.  But  in  these  days  of  stress  and 
competition  it  would  surely  raise  the  standard'of  the  whole 
business  if  such  matters  were  taken  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  Trade  and  became  subject  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain. 
Our  English  officials  are  honest,  painstaking  individuals, 
above  outside  considerations,  and  can  be  trusted  to  do 
their  duty,  both  by  the  manufacturers  and  by  the  nation. 

Such  a  step  at  once  simplifies  and  elevates  the  Trade, 
and  it  is  essential  that  the  appeal  for  such  a  Board  should 
come  from  the  Trade  rather  than  from  the  Public,  for  it 
shows  at  once  that  we  do  not  fear  a  Censor  and  that  we 
ourselves  can  see  the   national    necessity  of  such  a  step. 

Hugh  B.  C.  Pollard. 
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HERE'S  WHAT  YOU  WANT 


To  give  your  show  that   little  extra  bit  of  "life"  and  "drawing 
power"     that     is    so    important    and    is     yet    so    often    missing; 

THE  VIVAPHONE 

The    only    Singing     Pictures    that    have    perfect 
synchronisation    and    give    complete    satisfaction. 

Price  £5  5s.,  fitted  to  any  make  of   Projector. 

NEW  SUBJECTS  ARE  ADDED    EVERY   WEEK. 

Write    to-day    for    Lists    and    full    particulars. 
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Variety  turns   are    not  a  success 

in    a    Picture    Theatre,    and    yet 

some  break  in  your   Programme 

is    required 


Then,  without  doubt,  the  Viva- 
phone  is  what  you  require. 
If  YOU  don't  instal  it  be  sure 
.    the   opposition    show   WILL   . 


So    hustle   along    and    let    us    hear    from    you    at   once.      Competition    is   so 
keen    nowadays    that    you    cannot    afford    to    give    the    other    fellow    a   start. 

ALL    PRINTS    ON    EASTMAN    KODAK    STOCK    ONLY. 
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V)    The  Hepworth  Manufacturing  Co.,   If 

3  Cinematographers,  Ltd 

o 

i 


2,  DENMAN    STREET,   PICCADILLY    CIRCUS,  LONDON,  W. 


o 
VIM 


Telegrams — "  Heptoic,  London. '; 


Telephone — Gerrard  2451. 
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ELECTRICAL     VALUES     COLLOQUIALLY 

EXPLAINED. 


BY    M.    MANSELL. 


MONG  the  many  books  written  for  the  use  of 
operators,  and  called  "  Hints,"  there  does  not  seem 
to  be  one  which  really  explains  in  a  simple  and 
comprehensive  manner  the  actual  meaning  of 
terms  which   are  always  being   used. 

This  article  is  intended  to  clearly  explain  these 
terms  by  comparing  them  with  ordinary  mechanical  and 
physical  processes.  Electricity  to  the  showman  or  operator  is 
as  essential  as  a  forge  to  a  blacksmith,  yet  it  is  surprising  how 
few  understand  the  relationship  of  volt  to  ampere.  One  with- 
out the  other  expresses  no  actual  energy  at  all,  but,  in  the  case 
of  amperes,  the  amount  flowing  in  a  circuit,  and  in  the  case 
of  volts  a  difference  of  pressure  between  two  given  points,  or 
more  simply  the  rate  at  which  the  current  is  flowing. 

If  I  wanted  to  move  a  weight  of  28  lbs.,  I  should  use  less 
power  than  was  necessary  to  move  56  lbs.,  tout  that  does  not 
alter  the  fact  that  in  each  case  I  should  do  the  necessary 
mechanical  work  with  my  hand,  the  difference  being  that  for 
the  heavier  weight  I  should  exert  greater  pressure.  Now,  let 
us  compare  this  with  electricity.  Suppose  the  weight  of  28  lbs. 
is  standing  on  a  table,  and  I  push  it  with  a  pressure  of  15  lbs. 
with  one  hand.  The  weight  will  not  move.  If,  however,  I 
increase  the  pressure  to  30  lbs.,  the  weight  will  move,  so  that 
one  hand  at  30  lbs.  .pressure  will  move  a  weight  of  28  lbs.  Now, 
if  I  keep  one  hand  pressing  at  15  lbs.  pressure,  and  then  put 
on  the  other  hand  at  a  similar  pressure,  the  weight  will  again 
move.  Therefore,  one  hand  at  30  lbs.  pressure  is  equal  energy 
to  two  hands  at  15  lbs.  pressure.  We  cannot  gauge  the  amount 
of  work  a  factorv  with  100  hand  turns  out  unless  we  know 
the  speed  or  pressure  at  which  the  factory  works,  neither  can 
we  gauge  the  amount  of  work  by  being  told  the  pressure  with- 
out knowing  the  number  of  hands. 

Amperes  and  Volts. 

In  electricity  the  number  of  hands  might  toe  called  the  amperes 
and  the  pressure  the  volts.  If  one  says  that  four  ampere., 
are  flowing  in  a  circuit,  it  means  no  more  than  would  be  meant, 
to  take  another  parallel,  by  saying  that  water  was  (running 
through  an  inch  pipe.  It  is  obvious  that,  with  a  variation  of 
pressure,  the  water  would  run  through  slower  or  faster,  but 
the  quantity  in  the  pipe  would  never  alter.  It  would  always  be 
an  inch. 

The  Actual  Value  in  Watts. 

If  one  refers  to  an  inch  of  water  at  100  lbs.  pressure,  a  real 
measurement  can  be  made,  and  the  quantity  of  water  passing 
per  hour  can  be  exactly  calculated.  It  follows  that  the  pressure 
behind  the  water  must  be  proportionate  to  the  amount  running 
through  the  pipe.  With  electricity,  amperes  can  be  the  size 
of  the  pipe,  and  voltage  the  pressure.  The  two  multiplied  one 
by  the  other  give  the  actual  value  in  watts.  For  instance,  two 
amperes  at  500  volts  is  exactly  the  same  amount  of  energy  as 
500  amperes  at  two  volts.  In  each  case  the  two  multiplied  to- 
gether make  1,000  watts,  or  one  kilowatt.  A  kilowatt  flowing 
for  one  hour  is  the  Board  of  Trade  unit.  This  is  the  unit  by 
which  electricity  is  measured  and  sold  all  over  the  world. 

To  Obtain  Satisfactory  Results. 

It  has  been  found  in  cinematograph  work  that  the  most  satis- 
factory pressure  at  which  to  work  the  arc  is  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  50  volts.  An  arc  at  lower  voltage  is  too  short,  and  re- 
quires  constant    feeding,   and   an   arc    at   higher   voltage   is   too 

Now  that  the  SPORTING  SEASON  is  in  full  swing-,  book  the 
exclusive  rights  of  our  "WILD  STAG  HUNT  ON  EXMOOR," 
Walturdaw  Exclusive  No.  Z. 


long,  and  liable  to  spit,  and  so  cause  an  unsteady  light.  Further- 
more, it  is  found  that  at  50  volts  the  arc  is  more  concentrated, 
and  most  nearly  approaching  to  the  desired  spot  of  light  desir- 
able for  all  projection  purposes.  A  manager  will  frequently 
complain  of  the  quality  of  light,  and  the  operator  will  point  to 
his  ammeter,  to  show  he  is  using,  say,  50  amperes  ;  but  it  does 
not  by  any  means  follow  that  toecause  50  amperes  is  being  used 
that  the  operator  is  not  at  fault.  He  could  use  50  amperes,  and 
get  next  to  no  light  at  all.  It  must  toe  50  amperes  at  50  volts 
to  obtain  satisfactory  results. 

How  the  Operator  is  Led  Astray. 

The  operator  is  generally  led  astray  by  the  faulty  resistance, 
and  this  applies  most  to  where  motor  generators  are  supplying 
current  at  60-70  volts  ;  a  slight  error  will  make  a  very  big 
difference  to  the  arc.  It  is  most  important  on  low  voltage 
circuits  to  have  the  resistance  made  for  the  exact  working 
voltage,  and  the  following  table  gives  some  idea  of  the 
tremendous  errors  a  resistance  designed   for  65  volts  will  give. 


Voltage  of  Circuit. 


1st  stop 
2nd  stop 
3rd  stop 
4th  stop 
5th  stop 


amperes 


55- 
6-6 

60. 

65- 

70. 

132 

20 

266 

10 

20 

30 

40 

!3'3 

266 

40 

533 

166 

33'2 

50 

66-6 

20 

40 

60 

80 

80. 

40 
60 
80 

100 

120 


It  does  not  need  more  than  a  glance  at  this  table  to  realise 
how  important  it  is  that  the  resistance  should  be  carefully 
wound,  as  unless  the  arc  is  worked  at  the  currents  stated,  it  is 
not  being  worked  correctly.  Now,  this  is  what  happens  in  actual 
practice.  The  motor  generator  is  ordered  for  65  volts,  and  on 
test  gives  68  volts.  The  showman  orders  a  65  volt  resistance, 
and  is  supplied  with  a  60  volt  one. 

Between  the  Devil  and  the  Deep  Sea. 

When  the  operator  strikes,  he  finds  that  to  get  a  steady  arc  he 
has  to  use  nearly  twice  the  current  the  resistance  is  supposed  to 
carry.  The  resistance  is  supposed  to  strike  at  20  amperes,  but 
does  so  at  35.  This  is  not  sufficient,  so  he  goes  on  to  the  next 
stop,  when  he  should  get  30  amperes,  tout  actually  gets  over  50. 
He  now  has  a  fine  light,  but  the  resistance  is  getting  red  hot, 
and  shows  signs  of  breaking  down.  What  can  the  operator  do? 
He  generally  opens  his  arc  -more,  and  it  splutters,  and  gives  a 
poor  light.  Actually  he  is  between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea. 
He  has  to  risk  burning  up  his  resistance,  or  .put  up  with  a  poor 
and  unsatisfactory  light.  He  generally  chooses  the  latter  as  the 
lesser  evil.  This  is  the  .position  when  the  manager  comes  up 
and  complains.  It  is  in  cases  like  this  that  amperes  mean  very 
little.  Unfortunately,  the  operator  seldom  knows  what  is  really 
wrong,  and  puts  it  down  to  the  carbons  or  some  other  cause.  It 
may  seem  that  I  have  strayed  away  from  the  actual  purpose  of 
this  article,  but  I  have  done  so  in  order  to  show  that  an  ex- 
pression of  amperes  without  volts  has  little  meaning,  and  that 
it  is  as  important  to  get  the  one  correct  as  the  other. 

Amperes  regulate  the  quantity  of  light,  but  volts  control  the 
steadiness  and  quality.  An  arc  should  vary  very  little  in 
length  with  increase  of  current.  It  should  get  intenser,  not 
longer. 


To  pack  your  house  every  night  and  overflow  your  pay  box — 
book  •'  THE  COURSE  OF  TRUE  LOVE,"  released  January 
22nd.  Length  3,000  feet.  Miss  Asta  Nielsen  in  the  title  role. 
Walturdaw  Exclusive. 
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RUFFELLS 

Imperial    Bioscope    Syndicate,    Limited. 

NOTICE  OF  REMOVAL. 


WE    HAVE    REMOVED     TO 


166  &  168,  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  W.C 

(Two  minutes  from  the  Palace  Theatre,  towards  Holborri). 


Our  Customers  may  rely  on  the  same  prompt  attention  by  which 
our  business  has   been   built   up   during   the   last   twelve   years. 

With  larger  premises,  specially  fitted  for  carrying  on  trade  as  Film 
Hirers,  Kinematograph  Machine  Makers,  and  Dealers  in  all  the  Require- 
ments of  the  Picture  Showman,  we  shall  be  able  to  fully  cope  with  the 
increasing   business   which   has   necessitated   our   removal. 


NOTE    our    Telephone    Numbers : 

Gerrard   7230   and  6695. 

and    Telegraphic    Jlddress : 

"  Ruffoscope,   London. ' ' 

ALL    ENQUIRIES    PROMPTLY    ANSWERED. 

fa]  \^L 
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E^it  ^  the  keen  fight   for   the  survival  of  the   £^5 

fittest    he    is    well    armed    who    programs 
6S  Yj*™™*m  regularly.  ^ 


POSITIVE  PROOF 

Released  Sunday,   April   28th. 
(Approximate  Length,  999  ft.) 

A  powerful  gripping  Drama 
illustrating  the  danger  of  accu- 
sation on  circumstantial  evi- 
dence. A  picture  to  make  one 
think.  The  third  of  the  series 
of     Detective      Dramas     which 

have  created  such  a 
PHENOMENAL    SENSATION. 


SUPERB 
QUALITY. 


HIGHEST 
TALENT. 


CONSISTENT 
RELIABILITY. 


OUT  OF  THE 
DEPTHS. 

Released  Sunday,  May  12th. 
{Approximate  Length  996  ft.) 

A  feature  dramatic  produc- 
tion de  luxe.  See  how  Nature 
metes?  out  punishment  to  the 
guilty  and  justice  to  the 
wronged  with  one  of  her 
most  powerful  and  irresistible 
weapons, 

I  LIGHTNING 


MASTERFUL 
PRODUCTION. 


CUPID'S  LEAP  YEAR 
PRANKS. 

Released  Sunday,  May  12th. 
.Approximate  Length  994  ft.) 

A  Comedy  of  Comedies,  and 
one  of  the  finest  produced  by 
our  Eastern  players.  The  various 
scenes  will  keep  your  patrons 
in  one  long  laugh,  and  that  is 
what  you  want.  See  it  and  you 
will  not  miss  booking. 


ALL    ESSANAY    PHOTOPLAYS    PRINTED    EXCLUSIVELY    ON    EASTMAN    STOCK. 


Telephone: 

2129   CITY. 

e'.2    grams: 

'  ESSAFILM." 


ESSANAY    FILM    M'FG.    CO. 

(H.  A.   SPOOR,   Sole  Distributor). 

5,    WARDOUR    STREET,    LONDON,    W. 


Cablegrams: 
"ESSANAY, 

LONDON.' 


April,   1912. 
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(From    Our  Own  Correspondent.) 


NEW  YORK,  March  2ist. 

HE  advent  of  the  "  toplcals  "  of  the  Chinese 
Revolution  is  eagerly  awaited.  It  appears 
that  a  Chinese  and  Japanese  cinematograph 
firm  have  seoured  many  splendid  and  exclu- 
sive films  of  the  street  fighting  in  Pekin  and 

the  railway  wrecking  tactics  at  Hao-tse.     "  There  will 

be  a  hot  time  in  China-town  to-night. ' ' 

For  a  free  Republic,  the  reception  accorded  to  your 
Mr.  Ohas.  Urban 's  Kinemaoolor  films  of  the  Durbar 
has  been  astonishing.  All  the  most  earnest  daughters 
of  the  Revolution  are  rushing  to  see  the  feudal 
Monarchy  and  the  down-trodden  myriads  of  Indian 
slaves.  We  may  be  Republican,  but  a  "  King  and 
Queen  in  Kinemacoloir  "  is  not  to>  be  resisted.  Besides 
just  think  of  the  dresses  ! 

<«- 

As  I  forecast  a  month  or  two  back,  the  United  States 
War  Department  have  made  arrangements  to  use  the 
cinema  as  an  aid  to  recruiting.  They  have  contracted 
with  the  New  York  Film  Company  to  take  films  of  all 
branches  of  the  war  establishment  and  the  West  Point 
Cadets  (the  American  Sandhurst).  The  navy,  too,  is  not 
to  be  neglected,  and  Admiral  Schuster  is  arranging  for 
similar  features  to  be  filmed  for  them. 

The  Imp  Company  have  been  down  to  Monterey, 
in  Old  Mexico*,  in  order  to  take  Carnival  scenes. 
Coming  back  they  got  several  special  films  of  genuine 
revolutionary  fighting,  as  well  as  several  of  the  Ameri- 
can frontier  camps  who  are  watching  over  American 
interests  south   of  the  Rio  Grande. 

<*- 

Pathe  Fr feres  have  been  doing  some  sensational  stuff, 
and  have  engaged  the  services  of  a  professional  high 
jumper,  who  has  been  earning  a  good  salary  for  doing 
such  cheery  feats  as  jumping  off  the  Statue  of  Liberty 
and  Brooklyn  Bridge.  I  hope  that  they  will  make  good 
use  of  him — while  he  lasts  ! 

A  recent  development  of  the  cinematograph  is  of 
interest  in  military  circles.  A  series  of  experiments  have 
been  carried  out  at  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  proving  that 
by  the  use  of  a  cinecamera  mounted  on  a  pivot-bearing 
complete  circular  photo  maps  giving  accurate  range 
distances  oan  be  made  from  a  view-point  in  a  captive 
war  balloon. 


The  Rev.  Father,  Joseph  Tonello  has  taken  with  him 
to  the  Vatican  a  series  of  prints  showing  the  life  of 
Columbus  taken  from  the  Selig  Company's  film  "  Chris- 
topher Columbus."  Special  arrangements  are  being 
made  to  exhibit  before  the  Pope  a  complete  film  at  a 
private  audience. 

<«- 

The  Vitagraph    Company  have  been  specially   com 
missioned  by  the   Canadian  Government  to  take  films  of 
Canadian  historical  interest.      The  first  will   show   the 
meeting  of  the  Parliamentary  Council  at  Ottawa. 


Mr.  John  Cort,  the  well-known  theatrical  impresario, 
is  on  a  visit  to  New  York.  He  allows  that  a  talking 
picture  machine  in  which  he  is  interested  will  entirely 
revolutionise  the  theatre  business  and  put  his  rivals  out 
of  the  running. 

<•- 

The  use  of  cinematograph  film  for  electioneering 
purposes  is  gradually  spreading  in  the  States.  Strong 
use  is  being  made  of  this  method  of  political  publicity 
during  the  present  election  in  Illinois.  A  start  having 
been  made,  it  will  presumably  not  be  long  before  the 
reform  parties  turn  their  attention  to  the  new  weapon 
and  the  plain  citizen  will  have  his  feelings  harrowed  by  a 
continuous  free  cinematograph 
display  of  various  things  that 
need  reforming,  and  for  which 
he   will    have   to    pay. 


THE   B.    AND    C.    No.  1    STOCK   COMPANY. 

Elsewhere  we  print  the  portraits  of  leading  members  of  the 
B.  and  C.  No.  1  Stock  Company.  Lieut.  Daring,  R.N.,  the 
hero  of  the  cliff  accident  at  the  beginning  of  last  month,  has  a 
name  to  juggle  with,  and  one  that  at  the  present  moment  is 
being  eulogised  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
British  Isles.  Miss  Ivy  Martinek  is  a  thoroughly  versatile 
woman,  and  can  ride,  swim,  cycle  drive,  fence,  and  shoot.  Entirely 
without  fear,  she  has  worked  her  way  into  the  hearts  of 
thousands  of  picture  theatre  patrons.  Mr.  John  O'Neil  Farrell, 
the  enterprising  chief  of  the  publicity  department  of  the 
British  and  Colonial  Kinematograph  Co.,  Ltd.,  is  a  Canadian 
by  birth,  and  has  been  connected"  with  the  moving  picture 
trade  for  the  past  twelve  years,  both  in  England  and  across  the 
herring  pond.  Miss  Dorothy  Foster  is  a  charming  leading 
lady,  and  has  been  connected  with  the  firm  fo-  "-bout  four 
vears.   and   has  played  in  all  their  big  successes. 
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FROM    CHAPEL    TO    CINEMA 


Many  buildings  at  one  time  used  as  places  of  worship  have  been 
transformed  into  picture  theatres  in  different  parts  of  London. 
The  conversion  of  one  of  these  into  a  picture  theatre  is  the  subject 
of  an  appeal  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  building  referred  to  is 
the  Adelphi  Chapel,  Hackney  Road,  which,  for  some  years  prior 
to  April,  1910,  had  ceased  to  be  used  as  a  place  of  worship,  and 
had  become  derelict.  The  Charity  Commissioners  gave  authority 
to  the  sole  surviving  trustee  to  sell  the  premises,  but  Mrs.  Mary 
Rose,  who  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  rent  reserved  by  the 
underlease,  now  seeks  to  restrain  the  purchasers  of  the  chapel  from 
carrying  out  the  proposed  alterations,  which,  it  is  contended,  will 
render  the  building  unfit  for  use  as  a  chapel  or  place  of  public 
worship 

ORDER  FOR   POSSESSION. 

At  Bow  County  Court  recently,  Mr.  J.  Harrison  asked  his 
Honour  Deputy  Judge  Brooks  for  an  order  entitling  him  to 
take  possession  of  the  Mission  Hall,  Cann  Hall  Road,  in  possession 
of  the  Palace  Electric  Theatres,  Ltd.,  Queen  Victoria  Street. 
Defendants  did  not  appear.  The  premises  were  let  under  an 
agreement  which  stipulated  that  if  the  rent  were  not  paid  seven  days 
after  the  date  specified  plaintiff  had  the  right  of  entry  without 
taking  legal  proceedings.  On  November  12  last  plaintiff  obtained 
judgment  against  the  defendants  for  £\i  10s.  rent,  with  costs,  but 
was  unable  to  obtain  the  payment.  There  was  nothing  now  in  the 
premises  except  benches  and  chairs  which  belonged  to  plaintiff. — 
Plaintiff  gave  evidence,  and  said  that  on  January  12  /17  10s.  was 
due  for  eight  months'  rent. — His  Honour  made  an  order  for 
possession  in  four  weeks'  time,  and  judgment  for  the  rent  with 
costs  and  counsel's  fee. 


An  operator  who  pleaded  guilty  to  using  imflammab'e 
films  at  an  unlicensed  hall  was  fined  £5,  at  the  Dunbar- 
ton  Sheriff's  Court.  Defendant  said  he  understood  the 
permission  of  the  police  had  been  asked. 

Mr.  Arthur  Campbell  of  the  Picturedrome,  Cheetham, 
has  been  fined  10s.  and  costs  on  one  summons,  and 
ordered  to  pay  the  costs  of  four  others,  for  allowing  the 
gangways  in  his  hall  to  be  obstructed. 

A  fine  of  £\o  and  costs  was  imposed  upon  the 
proprietor  of  the  Prince's  Picture  Palace  for  allowing  a 
number  of  persons  to  stand  in  a  passage  while  the 
pictures  were  in  progress.  Defendant  pleaded  that  the 
overcrowding  only  continued  whilst  the  picture  was 
being  shown  and  that  as  soon  as  it  was  finished  the  people 
were  shown  to  their  seats.  The  police  evidence  how- 
ever was  to  the  effect  that  at  the  time  of  the  alleged 
overcrowding  the  sitting  accommodation  was  fully 
occupied. 

On  the  ground  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  an 
increase  of  places  of  entertainment  in  the  borough,  the 
Accrington  magistrates  have  refused  cinematograph 
licenses  for  the  local  skating-rink  and  a  new  building 
which  it  was  proposed  to  erect.  The  refusal  to  grant 
these  licences  was  rhe  outcome  of  opposition  by  the 
owners  of  several  amusement  houses  in  the  town. 

The  Power  Cameragraph  No.  6,  complete  with  stand,  £40  10s. 
cash,  or  terms  to  suit  your  convenience 


HEREVER  I  go  I  hear  reports  of  good  business 
being  done.  Proposals  are  still  being  made  for  the 
erection  of  new  cinema  theatres,  and  both  small 
and  large  houses  are  doing  bigger  business  every 
day,  and  larger  halls  are  still  being  erected.  Of 
course  I  am  only  speaking  of  theatres  which  are 
well    managed   and   properly   conducted. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  neighbourhood  of  Edgware-road. 
There  are  already  four  or  five  theatres  close  to  one  another, 
l'yke's  Circuit  is  in  the  main  road  ;  the  Praed-street  Electric 
Theatre  two  or  three  doors  from  the  main  road  ;  Grand  Cinema 
at  No.  280 ;  and  the  Imperial  Theatre  at  No.  382,  Edgware- 
road.  Here  are  four  houses  all  with  a  good  seating  capacity 
and  all  doing  large  business.  Yet  Mr.  Israel  Davis  is  about  to 
commence  building  a  larger  one  than  any  of  those  mentioned. 
It  will  have  a  seating  capacity  of  over  1,000,  in  one  of  the  best 
positions,  viz.,  at  Nos.  282-284,  Edgware-road.  and  a  large 
frontage  in  addition  on  the  Marylebone-road.  Mr.  Davis  is 
going  to  erect  this  theatre  in  his  usual  high-class  style,  and 
by  the  time  it  is  finished,  he  informs  me  it  will  be  one  of  the 
handsomest   in  London. 

Mr.  Davis  is  also  building  a  theatre  in  Shaftesbury-avenue. 
This  also  will  be  a  very  handsome  building,  although  there  are 
already  three  or  four  quite  close  by,  viz.,  Pyke's  Circuit  in 
the  Charing  Cross-road,  Pyke's  Circuit  and  Mr.  Schlentheim's 
house  in  Great  Windmill-street.  In  addition,  there  is  a  bunch 
of  them  at  Tottenham  Court-road  and  the  corner  of  Oxford- 
street.  There  are  others  in  Leicester-square,  the  back  of  the 
Cavour,  and  the  new  one  which  is  being  built  in  Coventry-street. 

Look  again  at  Brixton,  where  there  are  already  one  of  Mr. 
Davis',  one  belonging  to  Mr.  Borradaile's  Co.,  the  one  that 
Pyke's  Co.  recently  took  over  from  Mrs.  Melnotte  YVyatt,  the 
other  one  belonging  to  Pyke's  Co.  at  Brixton  Hill,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  these  there  will  be  an  enormous  one  built,  in  which 
Messrs.  Sedger  and  Laurillard  are  interested,  next  to  the  Town 
Hall.  This  theatre,  I  understand,  will  be  capable  of  seating 
2,500,  and  will  be  really  the  very  latest  thing,  and  finished  in 
that  high-class  style  and  with  the  charming  taste  that  one 
always  associates  with  Mr.  Sedger's  theatres,  one  of  the  latest 
and  most  notable  of  his  being  the  King's  Picture  Play  House, 
King's-road,   Chelsea. 

These  new  theatres,  it  will  be  noticed,  are  all  being  put  up 
by  men  in  the  "know,"  men  who  know  all  that  is  worth  know- 
ing in  the  cinematograph  world,  and  are  far-seeing,  capable, 
and  energetic.  Surely  this  proves  that  the  cinema  .property 
market  is  in  as  upward  a  state  as  ever  it  was.  Applicants  for 
going    concerns    are  as    numerous    as    ever.     I   might    say   that 

hundreds  are  waiting  for  opportunities  to  step  into  concerns. 

A  peculiar  thing  is  that  some  of  them  do  not  mind  if  the 
theatre  is  doing  bad  business,  and  even  not  paying,  and  some 
really  say  they  do  not  mind  if  it  is  closed  altogether.  These 
men  know  their  own  capabilities,  and  are  aware  that  many 
theatres  have  lost  money  and  are  closed  solely  in  consequence 
of  management  that  has  not  been  up  to  the  mark  and  the 
business  not  having  been  fully  understood  by  those  in  re- 
sponsible charge.  I  could  mention  numerous  theatres  that  have 
been  in  this  state  and  have  changed  hands  and  reopened,  and 
instead  of  losses  being  made  week  by  week  the  takings  have 
immediately  increased  under  efficient  management,  and  they 
are  doing  a  large  and  remunerative  business,  and  are.  now 
flourishing  and  successful  establishments. 


THE    GREAT    MOMENT   has   come    for    you  to    book    that 
sensational  film,  "GIPSY  BLOOD,"  Walturdaw  Exclusive  No. 


April,   1912. 
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"  C.  &  G." 

CINEMA     AND     GENERAL     SUPPLY     CO., 

49,  Whyteville  Road,  Forest  Gate,  London,  E. 

Telegrams— "  CINESUPPLY,  LONDON."        Telephone:   GERHARD  3217. 

Night  and  Sunday:  Stratford  459. 

THE     BEST    ADVERTISEMENTS     ARE     SATISFIED      CUSTOMERS.       HERE    ARE 

1  SOME: — "Well   pleased  with  this  week's  program.     Kindly  include 

similar  pictures   in   all   future  programs."     "  Never   any   cause   for 

complaint.    Shall  always  recommend  yours  as  the  finest  service  I  have 

had  during  six  vears'  experience." 

7IG0MAR    v.    NICK     CARTER,    released    March    24,    3,600    ft.      Free   May    6, 

m"  IN     THE     GRIP     OF    ALCOHOL,     2,600     ft.        LADY     MARY'S     LOVE, 

2,300  ft.  Three  days  15s.,  week  30-.  each.  PATHE  GAZETTES, 
GRAPHICS,  BUDGETS,  200  to  300  ft.,  3s.  each,  or  hire  cheap. 

[DESCRIPTIVE      STICKERS,     six     varieties,    printed     "Drama,"     "Comedy," 

*^  "Comic,"    "Travel,"    "Interest,"    "Coloured,"    6d.    100   assorted. 

Specimens  free. 

MANAGERS'    AND  OPERATORS'     TABLETS     (washable)  6d.    each.       Specimen 

■Wl  free  to  any  manager.     "  C.  and  G."  FOUNTAIN  PENS,  net.  gold  nib,  2/6, 

with  patent  clip  or  leather  safety  pocket. 

CIRST  WEEK'S  HIRE  AT  HALF  PRICE.— State  requirements  and  send  for 
Specimen  Program  at  10s.  per  1,000.  List  A,  including  Castaways, 
Price  Beauty,  Temptations  Great  City,  Courier  Lyon<  Faust, 
Semiramis,  Robinson  Crusoe,  Pirates  cf  1920,  Telephone, 
Nero,  Dancer  of  Siva,  Grenadier  Roland,  Tale  Two  Cities, 
Back  Primitive.  Still  Alarm,  Law  of  Mercy,  Resurrection, 
Enoch  Arden,  Fighting  Blood,  Range  Pals,  Star-Spangled  Banner, 
Foe  to  Richelieu,  Louisa  Miller,  Queen  of  Criminals.  Railroad  Raiders, 
Gambling  Mania,  Captain  Kate,  Reign  of  Terror,  and  all  the  best 
comedies,  comics,  etc. 

I— I  IRE  CHEAP. -TOP-LINE  DRAMAS.  ALSO  COMPLETE  PROGRAMS.  5,000 
feet  i  two  changes1  £4,  including  at  least  one  of  List  B:— In  Grip  Alcohol, 
Battle  Hymn  Republic,  Notre  Dame,  Lady  Mary's  Love,  Salambo, 
Tristan  Isolde,  Battle  Trafalgar,  Quality  Mercy,  Rory  O'More,  Power 
of  Fate,  St.  Helena,  Rob  Roy,  Aerial  Anarchists  ,  Dead  Man's  Child, 
Robert  Bruce,  Siege  Calais,  Brutus,  Lost  in  Jungle,  Opium  Smoker, 
Two  Orphans,  Henry  VIII.,  Colleen  Bawn,  Robert  Emmet,  Three 
Musketeers,  Martyrs,  Battle,  Prisoner  Mexico,  Lieut.  Daring,  Thrown 
to  Lions,  Captain  Brand's  Wife,  Four  Daredevils,  Queen's  Necklace, 
Inner  Mind,  Oliver  Cromwell,  Lady  Godiva,  Jane  Shore,  Cowboy 
Pugilist,  Lieut.  Rose,  Battleship,  From  Bottom  of  Sea,  Golden  Scarf, 
Fatal  Lie,  Mystery  of  Souls,  Auld  Lang  Syne,  Arrah-na-Pogue,  Chain 
of  Oath,  Sins  of  Fathers,  Flight  to  Death,  Ruy  Bias,  Charlie  Colms, 
Absolom,  Lady  Camelias,  Arson  at  Sea,  Griselda,  The  Weed,  Blot  on 
'Scutcheon,  and  all  other  top-liners,  from  15/-  per  1,000  feet,  per 
week,  two  changes.     Send  for  full  list  and  vacant  dates. 

r»INENW  AND  GENERAL  SUPPLY  CO..  49.    Whyteville   Road,   For  st  Gate,   E. 

w  TELEGRAMS:   "Cinesupply,   London."     TELEPHONE :     GERRARD  3217. 

Night  and  Sunday- Stratford  459. 


ARE  YOU  SATISFIED 


with 

Your 

Synopsis 


BLOCKS 


If  not,  let  us  send  you  specimens 
of  our  high-grade  half-tone  work. 

We  make  all  editorial  blocks  for 
The  Cinema  and  also  for  all  the 
leading  Illustrated  Papers. 

Our  Quality  is  right. 
Our  Service  is  right. 
Our    Price    is    right.  §KM 

Our  Blocks  will  improve  the 
appearance  of  your  Film  Synopsis.      ^™ 

LET  US    SHOW  YOU  WHAT  WE  CAN  DO. 


Phone:     THE  ANGLO  ENGRAVING  CO.,  LTD., 

117,  Gerrard.   20,  Milford  Lane,  Strand,  W.C. 


ABE  YOU  IN  THE  DARK  ? 

Why  not  get  enlightened  by  giving 
us  a  call,  and  seeing  the  Latest 
and  Best  in  Perfected  Apparatus 
of  every  description. 

JURY'S   IMPERIAL  PROJECTORS 

(MODELS   A   and   B). 

Mirror  Flash   Signs. 
Mercurex    Silver    Surfaced    Sheets 

(The  Most  Marvellous  Current  Saver  Extant). 

The  "Chex"  Ticket  Issuing  Machine. 
Ths  Continuous   Sprayer,  &c,  &c. 


CALL     AND    INSPECT    ANY    OF    THE    ABOVE    AT 
OUR  SHOWROOMS,  AND  WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE, 


Telegrams:  "JUKINSUP,  LONDON."  Telephone:  8914,  GERRARD. 

JURY'S  KINE  SUPPLIES,  LTD., 

7a,  UPPER   ST.   MARTIN'S  LANE,   LONDON,  W.C. 


Director  and  General  Manager — W.  DAY. 
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A  Quartette    that 
will  pack  your  halls 


BIG  CHUMP 
LITTLE  CHUMP 


THURSDAY,   APRIL  11th. 

John  Bunny. 
Marshal  P.  Wilder. 


Bunny  at  his  BEST. 


A  Screamer. 


Lite  SATURDAY,  APRIL  20th. 

An    actual    production    of    Scenes    and    Incidents     which    transpired    500   ft.    below    the 
earth's  surface.       Timely  rescue  of   Imprisoned  Miners  from  a  Pennsylvania   Coal  Mine. 


THURSDAY,  APRIL  25th. 

An  Elopement  on    a    Hand    Car,  the     Lovers     being    united    on  a  Motor    Car,  going  at 

50  Miles  an  Hour. 


m  m 


THURSDAY,  MAY  2nd. 


Jean,  the  Vitagraph  Dog,  at  his  best.       Lovers    of   little    Children    and    Animals  should 

see  this  wonderful  production. 


THE 

VITAGRAPH  COMPANY 
OF  AMERICA, 

15  and   17,    CECIL   COURT, 

CHARING  CROSS  ROAD, 

LONDON,  W.C. 


Telegrams:     "  Vitgraf,    London." 
Telephone  :   14,277  Central. 


Supplement 


Tim 


APRIL,     1912. 


"THE  CINEMA"  critics  attend  the  leading  film  demonstrations,  and  all  films  reviewed  in  this 
Supplement  have  been  selected  from  the  various  programmes  of  releases  during 
the  ensuing  month. 

EXHIBITORS     CAN     RELY     UPON     "THE     CINEMA"     FILM     SELECTION     AS     BEING     THE     PICK 

OF    THE     MARKET. 


A.B. 

M.P.  Sales  Co.,  Wardour  Street. 


"  IOLA'S  PROMISE."— Released  April 28th.  Length  1,056  feet. 

A  very  pretty  Indian  film  full  of  thrills  and  taken  amidst  beauti- 
ful scenery.  Iola,  a  little  Indian  girl,  is  held  captive  by  a  gang  of 
cutthroats,  from  whose  clutches  and  abuse  she  is  rescued  by  Jack 
Harper,  a  prospector.  She  is  truly  grateful  to  Jack,  for  she 
regards  him  as  something  different  from  the  white  people  she  has 
seen.  She  helps  him  to  find  gold,  and  gives  her  life  to  protect 
Jack's  sweetheart  from  her  own  people,  who  are  embittered  against 
all  whites. 

"A  SIREN  OF  IMPULSE."— Released  April  14th,  Length 
998  feet.     Drama. 

A  beautifully  staged  Mexican  film  giving  a  vivid  impression 
of  commonplace  Mexican  life  and  fiery  Southern  passions. 
Mariana,  a  tantalising  coquette,  has  the  hearts  of  the 
young  men  agog,  until  Jose  finally  wins  her.  Shortly  after  her 
marriage,  Fiesta  Day  arrives,  and  though  she  desires  to  attend  the 
dance  in  the  evening,  Jose,  through  jealousy,  refuses.  Deciding  to 
respect  her  husband's  command,  she  lends  her  festival  dress  to 
her  friend  Gloria.  As  the  party  leaves,  a  child  enters  and  solicits 
Mariana's  aid  for  her  sick  mother.  Jose,  returning  to  the  house 
after  his  temper  has  cooled,  finds  his  wife  absent,  and  of  course 
assumes  she  has  gone  to  the  dance.  This  assumption  is  strengthened 
by  seeing  his  erstwhile  rival  in  the  distance  on  the  way  to  the 
Gardens  with  Gloria,  who,  in  his  wife's  attire,  he  reasonably  mis- 
takes for  Mariana.     A  tragedy  is  narrowly  averted  by  mere  chance. 


"A  STRING  OF  PEARLS."— Released  April  18th.  Length 
998  feet. 

A  beautiful  allegorical  film  peculiarly  suitable  for  the  Eastern 
market.  A  multi-millionaire  presents  his  wife  with  a  string  of 
pearls  worth  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars.  In  so  doing  he  pam- 
pers the  vanity  of  his  spouse.  But  of  what  use  is  this  string  of 
material  pearls  when  sorrow  comes  ?  Will  it  save  her  from  the 
grave  ?  No.  On  the  other  hand  is  shown  the  spiritual  string  of 
pearls  in  the  form  of  charitable,  loving  souls,  following  the 
Christian  injunction  :  "  Love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself."  Among 
these  we  find  a  young  man,  who  is  in  the  employ  of  this  multi- 
millionaire, stricken  with  a  serious  illness,  and  doomed  to  die  if  not 
given  the  beneficial  influence  of  country  air.  This  requires  money, 
and  his  employer  turns  a  deaf  ear  on  his  sister's  appeal  for  help 
with  which  to  send  him  away.  The  real  pearls,  his  poor  neighbours, 
gather  together  of  their  Christmas  savings  sufficient  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  his  trip,  and  are  delighted  with  the  result  of  their  self- 
denial  when  he  returns  later  thoroughly  cured. 


AMBROSIO. 

New  Agency  Film  Co.,  Shaftesblrv  Av. 


"M'AMSELLE  NITOUCHE."— Released  April  28th.  Length 
2,910  feet. 

We  have  never  before  seen  a  better  film  comedy.  "M'amselle 
Nitouche"  overflows  with  real  humour  and  incident,  and  is 
absolutely  free  from  anything  in  the  least  risky.  It  is  acted 
throughout  by  thorough  artists.  The  action  is  instinct  with  life 
and  high  spirits,  and  the  plot  is  one  which  piles  laughable  situation 


The'Deci.i'Tion  "  (Hcpworth), 


Traitress  of  Parton's  Court"  (Hepworth). 
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"An  Assisted  Elopement"    (American). 

upon  laughable  situation.  In  short,  this  film  appeals  forcibly  to 
the  modern  educated  public.  The  subject  is  the  laughable 
adventures  of  a  convent  girl,  Mdlle.  Nitouche,  and  her  music 
master.  The  latter  writes  an  opera,  and  owing  to  an  unforeseen 
incident,  the  little  convent  girl  has  to  take  the  prima  donna's  part. 
Together  master  and  pupil  go  through  endless  adventures,  and  the 
film  is  one  long  scream.  No  showman  should  miss  it  as  it  is  one 
of  the  best  things  we  have  seen  for  some  time. 


AMERICAN    CO., 

lot,  Wardour  Street,  W. 


-Released  April  24th. 


"THE  LEAP  YEAR  COMEDY."— Released  April  20th. 
Length  970  feet. 

An  exceptionally  amusing  and  topial  film.  A  widower  falls  in 
love  with  his  neighbour,  a  widow.  His  love-making  is  somewhat 
upset  by  his  children  and  by  the  widow's  son  and  daughter,  who 
consider  it  their  duty  to  keep  an  eye  on  their  parents.  Meanwhile 
the  young  people  become  interested  in  each  other,  and  a  most 
amusing  climax  is  reached  on  February  29th,  when  the  various 
couples  pair  off.  A  clever  little  film  worthy  a  place  in  any 
programme. 

"THE  LAND  BARON  OF  SAN  TEE. 
Length  990  feet. 

That  great  problem  of  the  West — the  water  problem — is  well 
illustrated  in  this  film.  A  cruel,  crafty  land  baron  finds  it  to  his 
interest  to  completely  stop  the  water  supply  of  an  entire  town. 
The  result  is  powerfully  depicted — the  su  ering  of  women  and 
children,  the  relentless  barbarity  of  a  selfish  old  man  who  meets 
his  retribution  in  a  singular  way.  A  wonderful  portrayal  of  a 
great  question,  masterfully  bandied.     An  excellent  film. 

"AN  ASSISTED  ELOPEMENT."— Released  April  27th. 
Length  995  feet. 

Good  Western  Comedy,  showing  how  a  young  mechanic,  in 
the  race  for  love,  makes  a  grandstand  play  and  wins  out  in  the 
ninth  innings.  A  home  run  with  the  girl  in  the  case — and  an 
attorney  rival  paying  the  marriage  fee  in  the  county  jail,  plus  a 
fine  for  speed  and  carting  away  the  happy  pair  in  his  automobile  ! 
A  most  amusing  story. 

"FROM  THE  FOUR-HUNDRED  TO  THE  HERD."— 
Released  May  4th.     Length  990  feet. 

Displeased  with  her  indecision,  Jack  Stevens,  a  man  of  moderate 
means,  asks  Clarice  Weybrook  to  accept  either  him  or  the  rich  Earl 
of  Derbly.  They  quarrelled  and  Clarice  married  the  Earl.  Two 
years  later  the  Earl,  bankrupt,  dies  and  Clarice  and  her  mother  go 
to  live  on  what  they  think  is  their  own  ranch,  but  which  has  really 
been  purchased  by  Jack.  Thus  an  odd  situation  is  brought  out 
and  finally  solved  to  everyone's  satisfaction.     This  film  contains 
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"For  the  Honour  of  the  Family''  (Vitagraph) 

some  splendid  views,  the  scene  shifting  from  the 
splendour  and  luxury  of  California's  greatest  hotels 
to  the  out-of-doors  life  of  the  ranch.  Showmen 
should  make  a  point  of  securing  this  film. 


AMERICAN  FILM. 

Cecil  Court,    W.C. 


"THE  RECKONING."— Released  April  6th.  Length  900 
feet  Drama.  A  splendid  film  of  the  Far  North,  of  thrilling 
interest  all  through. 

Frank  Sheilds  and  some  miners  are  working  a  mine.  Frank 
writes  asking  his  brother  to  come  North.  Bob  sets  out  and 
encounters  Bart  Murray,  a  bully.  A  fight  ensues,  and  he  is  killed. 
The  news  is  heartrending  to  Frank,  who  eventually  causes  Bart  to 
kill  himself  by  his  own  weapon.  He  is  wounded  himself,  but  under 
Kate's  care  finally  recovers  and  is  rewarded  by  winning  her  for  his 
wife. 


BISON. 


Cosmopolitan  Film  Co.,  Gerrard 
Street,  W. 


"WAR  ON  THE  PLAINS."— Released  April  21st.  Length 
2,190  feet. 

This  film  is  one  of  the  magnificent  101  Ranch  productions  that 
have  created  such  a  sensation  in  the  film  world.  It  is  really 
wonderful  to  see  the  accuracy  and  careful  work  that  the  Bison 
Company  have  put  ii  to  it.  Every  little  detail  is  historically 
correct  and  the  actual  fighting  magnificently  done.  One  gets  a 
stronger  idea  of  the  heroism  of  the  early  Pioneers  and  a 
more  vivid  appreciation  of  the  truth  of  the  early  American 
literature  chronicling  the  perils  of  the  Indians  than  one  has  ever 
had  before.  Altogether  a  big  film  that  no  one  can  afford  to  be 
without.  We  see  two  lost  prospectors  struggling  over  the  arid 
plains.  Their  stock  of  water  is  nearly  exhausted.  Wearied  and 
worn,  they  lie  down  to  rest,  and  while  one  sleeps,  the  other, 
Drake,  treacherously  steals  the  remainder  of  the  water  from  his 
companion's  waterbottle,  then  rides  off  leaving  his  f  iend  to  his 
fate.  Thefilm  is  full  of  strong  dramatic  situations,  is  not  without 
an  effective  love  interest,  and  the  battle  between  emigrants  and 
Indians  will  arouse  the  enthusiasm  of  the  audience.  Excellently 
done  all  through. 


B.  &  C. 

Bxdelx  Street,  W. 


"  HOW  MICKEY  DOOLEY  SURVIVED  THE  COAL 
STRIKE."— Released  April  7th.     Length  360  feet. 

The  B.  and  C.  Company  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the 
enterprise  .which  resulted  in  the  production   of    this    film.     We 
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lias  been  located  at  Twosone,  but  to  reach  it  they  must  pass  through 
"  Death's  Valley  "  which  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  death 
trap.  The  chums  decide  to  go,  despite  the  warnings  of  their 
comrades,  and  for  days  and  nights  they  travel  through  the  hot 
and  blinding  sand,  studded  with  skeletons,  until  their  strength 
gives  way  and  they  sink  down  exhausted.  Paul  manages  to  crawl 
to  a  waterhole,  and  filling  his  bottle  he  returns  to  his  chum,  when 
they  are  attacked  by  savage  Indians  and  only  rescued  in  the  nick 
of  time  by  a  troop  of  U.S.A.  cavalry  sent  in  search  of  them  by  the 
miners  of  the  Arizona  Camp.     A  strong  story,  full  of  thrills. 


CHAMPION. 

J.  F.  Brockliss,  New  Compton  Street,  W. 


A  Rough   Diamond"  (Clarendon) . 


"  WHAT  THE  INDIANS  DID."— Released  May  1st.  Length 
998  feet. 

One  of  the  chief  features  of  this  film  is  a  most  realistic  fight 
between  Indians  and  campers.  A  strong  love  interest  also 
adds  to  its  value  from  the  showman's  point  of  view. 


understand  that  the  plot  was  handed  to  Mr.  Northcote  at  four 
o'clock  on  a  recent  afternoon,  that  it  was  produced  on  the  follow- 
ing dav,  and  was  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Markt  and  Co.  by  noon 
the  day  after.  Exhibitors  have  no  need  to  be  told  that  anything 
which  bears  upon  the  present  coal  strike  is  of  the  greatest 
interest  to  any  audience,  and  therefore  bound  to  prove  an  irresist- 
able  attraction.  The  story  does  not  deal  with  any  sociological 
aspect  of  the  struggle  between  Capital  and  Labour,  but  is  an 
amusing  illustration  of  the  old  adage,  "  It  is  an  ill  wind  that 
blows  nobody  any  good."  In  a  few  words  the  story  illustrates 
how  Mickey  Dooley.  owing  to  the  strike,  finds  himself  without  a 
job  and  subject  to  the  irritations  of  a  nagging  wife.  To  avoid 
her  attentions  he  mounts  the  garden  wall  to  read  his  paper,  and 
while  sitting  there  a  bill-poster  comes  along  and  sticks  up  a 
placard  which  reads,  "  When  you  strike,  hit  hard:"  This  catches 
the  eye  of  a  number  of  bargees  who  are  unloading  emergency 
coal  for  the  neighbouring  gasworks.  They  pelt  Mickey  with  coal, 
who  beats  a  hasty  retreat.  He  has  an  idea.  In  his  place  he  puts 
a  dummy,  and  the  bargees,  thinking  the  man  himself  is  still  sitting 
there,  continue  to  pelt  it  with  coal  until  his  back-yard  is  full  of 
this  valuable  commodity.  Mickey  goes  into  business  as  a  coal  mer- 
chant and  makes  his  fortune.     A  very  laughable  and  amusing  film. 

"  LIEUT.  DARING,  R.N.,  AND 
THE  SHIP'S  MASCOT."  Re- 
leased April  28th. 

"Jumbo,"  a  black  boy,  having 
been  rescued  from  slavery  during  a 
cruise  of  "H.M.S.  Britannic"  in 
the  West  Indies,  becomes  greatly 
attached  to  Lieut.  Daring,  and 
during  a  stay  in  Riga  they  go  ashore 
together.  Brigands  pounce  on  the 
Lieutenant  and  try  to  rob  him. 
During  the  struggle  Daring  falls 
over  the  cliffs,  but  saves  his  life  by 
clutching  a  tree.  Rescued  from 
almost  certain  death,  equally  thrill- 
ing adventures  await  him.  Recap- 
tured by  the  brigands,  the  Lieutenant 
is  hung  up  by  his  heels,  but  "Jumbo" 
arrives  in  the  nick  of  time  with  the 
boat's  crew,  who  make  short  work 
of  the  brigands.     A  real  top-liner. 

"THROUGH  DEATH'S 
VALLEY."— Released  April  14th. 
Length  1,185  feet. 

Fred  Paul  and  Wallett  Waller, 
successful  New  York  brokers,  lose 
all  in  one  disastrous  speculation 
Reading  in  a  paper  of  the  finding  of 
gold  in  Arizona,  they  decide  to  try 
their  luck.  Nothing  but  disappoint- 
ment, however,  meet  their  efforts, 
and  at  last  news  is  brought  in  by  a 
dying  miner  that  a  rich  find  of  gold 


CLARENDON, 

12,    Charing    Cross    Road,    W.C. 


"THE  ROUGH  DIAMOND."— Released  April  14th.  Length 
945  feet. 

Once  again  the  Clarendon  Company  has  succeeded  in  turning 
out  a  story  full  of  interest,  almost  worthy  of  ranking  with  that 
excellent  story  ' '  At  the  Hour  of  Three, ' '  reviewed  in  our  last  issue. 
Here  we  have  the  reformation  of  a  savage  and  vicious  London  out- 
cast who  enlists  in  the  army.  In  barracks  he  becomes  a  bully  and 
is  for  ever  in  disgrace  and  the  despair  of  his  superior  officers. 
The  opportunity  to  prove  his  worth,  however,  comes  when  his 
regiment  is  ordered  out  on  foreign  service.  The  film  shows  in  the 
most  effective  and  stirring  manner  how  Jim  learns  the  value  of 
self-esteem  and  incidentally  proves  his  courage  by  protecting  the 
Colonel's  child  during  an  attack  on  his  house  by  the  enemy.  Jim 
rescues  the  child  and  prepares  to  make  the  last  stand.  An 
exciting  situation  is  thus  created  and  for  some  minutes  there  is  a 
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The  Lion's  Revenge"  (Gmtmont). 
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The  Bell  of  Penance      (Kalem) 


the  hero  of  the  hour. 


lot  of  firing,  dur- 
ing which  the 
hero  is  hit  by  a 
bullet.  At  the 
psychological 
moment  the 
Colonel  in  charge 
of  ta  strong  de- 
tachment rushes 
up  and  rescues 
Jim  and  his  little 
one.  Congratu- 
lations follow, 
and  Jim  becomes 
A  most  effective  story  well  told. 


CRICKS  &  MARTIN, 

101,  Wardour  Street,  W. 


"MUGGIN'S  VICTORIA  CROSS."— Released  April  27th, 
Length  640  feet. 

This  month  there  is  a  reissue  of  the  well-known  film  Muggin's  V.C. 
The  story  is  one  which  may  well  be  used  as  an  aid  to  Territorial 
recruiting,  telling  as  it  does  of  the  changing  of  a  village  fool  into 
a  finished  soldier.  There  is  a  most  interesting  scene  of  fighting 
with  Pathans  and  a  thrilling  chase  after  the  hero  who  is  carrying 
a  wounded  man.  Well  staged,  and  worth  a  place  on  any  pro- 
gramme. 


ESSANAY. 

5,  Wardour  Street,  W. 

"THE  LITTLE  BLACK  BOX."— Drama.  Released  April 
21st.     Length  998  feet. 

A  detective  story  abounding  in  subtle  thrills  and  giving  one  of 
the  clearest  demonstrations  of  how  the  New  York  Criminal 
Investigation  Department  applies  the  "Third  Degree"  to  those 
suspected  of  crime  in  order  to  extort  confessions  from  them. 
Briefly  the  story  is  that  of  a  jeweller's  assistant  who  steals  a 
beautiful  pearl  necklace.  Suspicion  rests  upon  Sumner,  the 
stenographer,  who  is  arrested  despite  his  plea  of  innocence.  The 
detective  takes  him  before  the  chief  of  the  police,  who  decides  to 
investigate  the  matter  himself.  He  visits  the  rooms  of  two 
clerks  employed  at  the  office  and  puts  a  detective  to  watch  them. 
One  of  the  clerks  betrays  signs  of  guilt,  and  we  see  him  sitting  in 
a  room  with  the  chief  of  the  police  who  works  the  subtle  "  Third 
Degree ' '   by  keeping  the  suspected   man  sitting  for  hours  under 


"Baron  or  San  Tee"  (American). 

his  watchful  eye  without  a  word  being  spoken.  The  effect  this 
has  upon  the  man  is  most  cleverly  shown  by  the  actor,  whose 
facial  expression  depicts  the  horrible  torture  through  which  he 
is  passing.  Finally  he  betrays  his  secret,  thus  removing  suspicion 
from  his  fellow  clerk.  We  heartily  congratulate  the  Essanay 
Company  upon  turning  out  so  strong  a  film.  It  is  quite  worth 
starring,  and  deserves  a  top  line  on  any  bill. 

"A  WESTERN  KIMONA."— Released  April  21st.  Length 
999  feet. 

A  most  amusing  comedy  sure  to  keep  the  audience  in  roars  of 
laughter.  The  ridiculous  situations  which  arise  are  due  to 
misunderstanding.  Alkali,  who  is  devoted  to  his  wife,  learns 
from  a  newspaper  that  a  new  disease,  called  "kimonitis,"  is 
ravaging  the  community.  Arriving  home  one  day  he  finds  a 
note  from  his  wife  saying  she  has  gone  into  a  neighbouring  town 
"to  have  her  kimona  cut  out."  The  man  is  distracted.  He 
rushes  off  to  town,  and  before  he  finds  his  wife  and  baby  has  a 
number  of  most  amusing  adventures. 

"POSITIVE  PROOF."— Released  April  20th.  Length,  999 
feet. 

An  intense  and  exceptionally  powerful  story,  admirably  told 
Like  all  Essanay  films  the  quality  of  pictures  cannot  be  beaten 
for  depth  and  tone.  Tom  Morgan,  a  factory  hand,  is  tempted  by 
drink,  falls,  and  is  discharged  from  his  employment.  Morgan  reels 
out  swearing  to  be  revenged  on  Williams.  Returning  to  his 
home  he  broods  over  his  discharge,  secures  his  revolver,  and  rushes 
out  to  kill  Williams  in  spite  of  the  frantic  pleading  of  his  wife 
and  daughter.    Gaining  admittance  to  Williams's  mansion,  Morgan 


The  Blind  Miner  "  (Vitagraph). 
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confronts  him  in  the  library  in  a  towering  rage,  but  is  restrained 
from  violence  by  Williams  who  cautions  him  to  think  of  his 
family.  With  the  promise  of  work  if  he  swears  off  drinking, 
Morgan  leaves.  A  moment  later,  Williams  seriously  wounds 
himself  with  a  revolver  he  is  cleaning.  He  is  found  unconscious, 
the  revolver  beside  him,  and  Morgan  is  instantly  suspected  of  the 
shooting.  Morgan  is  arrested  at  his  home,  brought  to  Williams's 
bedside,  where  matters  are  finally  straightened  out  through 
Morgan's  own  revolver,  which  is  produced  and  shown  not  to  have 
been  discharged,  and  Williams's  statement  of  how  he  accidentally 
shot  himself.  A  few  months  later  Tom  signs  the  pledge  and  is 
reinstated  in  a  good  position  by  Williams.  Exhibitors  should 
make  a  point  of  securing  this  film  without  delay. 

OUT  OF  THE  DEPTHS.  Released  May  12th.  Length  996 
feet. 

A  strong,  vigorous  drama,  pulsating  with  life,  as  good  as 
anything  recently  issued  with  the  Essanay  trade  mark  upon  it. 
Holds  the  attention  from  start  to  finish.  James  Grey,  a  clerk, 
appropriates  some  money  to  send  his  sick  mother  to  a  sanatorium, 
after  having  vainly  pleaded  with  his  employer  to  furnish  him 
with  the  necessary  amount.  The  shortage  is  discovered,  Grey 
is  sent  to  a  penitentiary,  and  his  mother,  unfortunately  seeing  the 
newspaper  notice,  dies  of  heart-failure.  Fifteen  years  later  Grey 
having  lived  down  his  past,  is  elected  Mayor  of  the  town  by  a 
splendid  majority.  Grey  now  becomes  engaged  to  a  charming 
society  girl  and  the  future  looks  rosy,  when  one  night  he  is 
visited  by  an  old  fellow-clerk  who  used  to  work  in  the  office 
where  Grey  stole  the  money.  The  villain  successfully  blackmails 
Grey  for  a  time,  but  is  ultimately  killed  by  lightning,  and  Grey 
is  thus  saved  from  unjust  exposure     A  splendid  film. 

"CUPID'S  LEAP  YEAR  PRANKS."— Released  May  12th. 
Length  994  feet. 

One  long  screamer  from  start  to  finish.  The  situations  are 
immense,  and  one  is  genuinely  sorry  when  the  story  comes  to  an 
end.  The  main  incident  depicts  the  dream  of  a  tramp  who  goes 
to  sleep  beside  a  big  poster  of  "La  Belle  Cassie,"  a  noted  actress 
who  comes  to  life  and  takes  Drowsy  Duster  under  her  wing.  Well 
dressed  Cassie  takes  him  to  the  theatre,  where  he  is  suddenly 
called  upon  to  take  the  part  of  the  hero  who  is  ill.  Drowsy 
costumes  up  in  old  Roman  style,  rehearses  his  role  of  sawing  off 
the  villian's  head  and  is  a  great  hit.  The  manager  engages  him 
on  the  spot  at  a  fabulous  salary  and  then  Drowsy  awakes. 

"THE  TURNING  POINT."— Released  May  5th.  Length 
97  feet. 
A  strong  and  beautifully  told  story,  which  grips  from  the  start. 
A  widow  receives  a  big  sum  of  money  from  a  railway  company  for 
right  of  way  over  her  land.  This  sum  she  deposits  in  the  town 
bank,  and  eventually  invests  it  in  a  fake  goldmine 
company.  Dan  Walton,  their  representative,  meets 
her  at  the  station,  escorts  her  to  their  office  and  shef 
hands  over  the  money  for  a  beautiful  certificate  ols 
stock.  In  taking  out  his  watch,  Walton  revea 
his  mother's  photo  in  the  case,  which  impresses  the 
widow  and  she  lovingly  strokes  the  sharper's  head 
as  she  tells  him  never  to  forget  his  mother.  Deeply 
moved,  Walton  sees  the  old  lady  off  by  train,  then 
returns  to  the  office,  secures  her  money,  tells  his 
pals  he  is  going  to  return  it  to  her  and,  when  they 
try  to  stop  him,  holds  them  at  bay  with  drawn  gun 
as  he  slowly  backs  out  of  the  door.  Walton  journeys 
to  the  widow's  country  cottage,  returns  her  money 
and  receives  her  blessing,  goes  to  the  railway  station, 
finds  himself  without  fare  back  to  the  city,  smiles 
grimly,  then  sets  out  along  the  ties,  happy  in  the 
thought  that  he  has  proved  himself  a  man. 


created  by  the  letting  loose  of  real  lions  and  tigers,  who  find  their 
way  into  the  drawing-room  of  a  house,  causing  the  terrified  guests 
to  scatter  in  all  directions.  Released  out  of  revenge  by  a  trainer 
who  had  been  discharged  by  his  mistress  for  ill-treating  the 
animals,  of  which  she  was  exceedingly  fond,  they  turn  and  rend 
the  man  who  has  so  consistently  ill-treated  them.  To  see  large 
and  powerful  animals,  such  as  one  only  expects  to  find  in 
confinement  at  the  Zoo,  running  riot  in  a  drawing-room  is 
something  so  unusual  and  thrilling  that  this  picture  is  sure  to  be 
exceedingly  popular  on  all  sides.  We  strongly  advise  any 
exhibitor  who  wants  a  real  thriller  to  make  sure  of  securing  the 
film  without  delay. 


HEPWIX, 

2,  Denman  Street,  W. 


April     11th.         Drama. 


"THE     DECEPTION."— Released 
Length  975  feet. 

A.  heart  story  which  will  appeal  to  every  audience.  Well  told 
and  admirably  acted.  Hugh  Mortimer,  a  young  analytical  chemist, 
becomes  engaged  to  a  beautiful  girl,  and  shortly  afterwards  meets 
with  an  accident  which  deprives  him  of  his  sight.  Learning  this, 
the  girl  feels  she  cannot  face  the  prospect  of  marrying  a  blind  man, 
and  in  spite  of  the  pleadings  of  her  sister,  who  tells  her  it  is  her 
duty  to  stand  by  Hugh,  she  takes  off  her  engagement  ring  and  goes 
crying  from  the  room.  Then  Esme  makes  a  desperate  resolution 
to  save  from  further  pain  the  man  she  loves.  The  voices  of  the 
two  sisters  are  so  much  alike  that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish 
between  them.  Esme  decides  to  impersonate  her  sister,  and  leads 
Hugh  to  believe  that  the  girl  he  loves  is  true  to  him.  Eventually 
an  operation  is  successfully  performed  and  Hugh  recovers  his  sight, 
only  to  learn  that  the  girl  he  believed  to  be  true  had  failed  him  in 
the  hour  of  need  and  that  it  was  her  sister  upon  whom  he  had  all 
the  time  been  lavishing  his  affection.  Realising  her  worth  he 
declares  his  love  and  everything  ends  happily.  One  of  the  best 
films  the  Hepworth  Company  has  put  out  for  some  time.  Full  of 
pathetic  touches  it  makes  a  most  popular  appeal. 

"THE  TRAITRESS  OF  PARTON'S  COURT."— Released 
April  25th.     Length,  1,050  feet. 

Sally,  a  pretty  coster  girl,  living  in  Parton's  Court,  is  the  pet  of 
that  not  very  respectable  neighbourhood.  Her  lover  is  a  fireman, 
quartered  at  a  station  close  by,  but  the  close  attention  that  he  is 
bound  to  give  to  his  duty,  prevents  him  from  being  with  Sally 
nearly  as  much  as  he  would  wish.  One  dav,  whilst  at  work  in  her 
room,  Sally  hears  cries  of  help  proceeding  from  the  court  below, 


GAUMONT  CO., 

5-6.  Sherwood    Street,  \V. 


"THE  LIONS  REVENGE."— Released  April 
14th.     Length  920  feet. 

The  Gaumont  Company  can  always  be  relied 
upon  to  give  us  heart  stirring  films.  In  the  present 
instance  they  have  improved  upon  their  past  records. 
The  story  is  beautifully  told  in  colours,  and  mere 
words  fail  to  convey  anytidea  of  the  thrilling  situation 
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and  looking  out  of  the  window,  sees  an  inhabitant  of  the  court, 
named  Bill,  committing  robbery  with  violence  on  a  weak  and 
defenceless  old  man.  Sally,  rushing  out  of  the  house,  is  too  late 
to  prevent  the  theft,  but  assists  the  old  man  to  his  feet,  and  accom- 
panies him  to  the  police-station,  where  she  gives  information  which 
speedily  leads  to  Bill's  arrest.  This  unwonted  action  causes  great 
consternation  amongst  the  inhabitants,  who  consider  Sally  a 
traitress  for  giving  away  one  of  their  number,  and  promptly  send 
her  to  Coventry  Matters  even  go  father  than  this,  and  Sally  is 
followed  by  ugly  looks,  and  menacing  gestures,  every  time  she 
goes  in  or  out  of  her  house.  She  decides  to  leave  the  neighbour- 
hood, so  packing  up  her  belongings,  she  determines  to  slip  out  one 
afternoon  at  the  time  when  the  Court  is  usually  quiet,  and  there 
are  very  few  people  about.  She  gets  down  to  the  foot  of  the 
staircase,  and  there,  a  quiet  but  sinister  figure,  stands  the  Basher. 
Poor  terrified  Sally  flies  upstairs  again,  and  locking  herself  into 
her  room,  piles  the  furniture  against  the  door  for  greater  security, 
and  crouches  trembling  in  a  corner,  wondering  what  will  happen 
next.  To  attract  attention  and  help  Sally  deliberately  fires  the 
roof,  knowing  that  the  flames  will  bring  the  firemen  to  her  aid. 
The  flames  are  soon  seen,  and  are  quickly  followed  by  a  turn-out 
of  the  fire-engines  from  the  nearest  station,  which  happens  to  be 
the  one  where  her  lover  is  employed.  He  rescues  her  amidst  a 
scene  of  wild  excitement,  and  the  story  winds  up  most  effectively 
with  a  fireman's  wedding. 


HISPANO  AGENCY, 

58,  Dean  Street.  W. 


•'THE  JUSTICE  OF  PHILIP  II."— Released  April  6th. 
Length  1,225  feet. 

The  plot  revolves  rAind  an  incident  in  the  reign  of  Philip  II.  of 
Spain,  between  the  years  1556-98.  The  opening  scenes  are  in 
Flanders,  where  a  Captain  Rodas,  jealous  of  Manfredo,  unjustly 
arrests  him.  A  protest  is  sent  to  Philip  against  the  injustice  of 
Captain  Rodas.  Manfredo  escapes  with  the  petition  in  his  pocket. 
Phillip  sees  him  in  the  distance  and  sends  a  messenger  to  bring  him 
to  his  presence  without  letting  him  know  he  is  King.  Not 
knowing  him,  Manfredo  roughly  demands  to  see  his  Majesty  and 
is  greatly  surprised  at  Court  a  few  hours  later  when  confronted 
with  the  King  in  his  official  capacity.  Phillip  says  that  a  deserter 
deserves  to  die,  and  makes  Manfredo  swear  to  return  to  Captain 
Rodas  for  execution.  Manfredo  fulfils  his  oath  and  delivers  the 
Execution  Order  to  Captain  Rodas.  The  firing  party  are  about  to 
car,ry  out  the  extreme  penalty  when  the  King's  messengers  arrive 
and  stop  the  proceedings.  The  comdemned  man  is  reprieved  and 
Captain  Rodas'  scarf  of  office  is  taken  from  him  and  placed  upon 
the  shoulder  of  Manfredo.  - 


IMP, 


F.  J.  Brockliss,  New  Compton  Street, \V. 


"AFTER  MANY  YEARS.".— Released  April  28th.  Length 
988  feet. 

A  most  pathetic  little  story  of  two  brothers  whose  lives  lead 
them  upon  different  roads — one  to  success,  the  other  to  failure. 
Both  unknown  to  the  other,  reside  in  the  same  town,  and  their 
two  little  ones  become  acquainted,  and  a  strong  friendship  results, 
between  the  child  of  the  rich  man  and  her  poor  little  neighbour. 
Ultimately  the  brothers  meet  by  accident,  and  a  most  pathetic 
scene  ensues.     Charmingly  told. 

"I  WISH  I  HAD  A  GIRL."— Released  April  28th.  Length 
470  feet. 

A  real  laughter-maker,  which  showmen  would  do  well  to 
include  in  their  programmes. 


KALEM, 


M.  P.  Sales  Agency,  Wardour  Street,  W. 


"  CAPTAIN  RIVERA'S  REWARD."— Released  >April  28th. 
Length,  1,019  feet. 

This  film  is  a  thrilling  historical  incident  of  the  days  of  the 
oversea  colonisation  of  California.     Taken  as  it  is  amidst  beautiful 


scenery  it  should  appeal  strongly,  altogether  apart  from  an  excel- 
lent story  .m 

"THE  BELL  OF  PENANCE."— Released  April  1-tth.  Length 
1,030  feet.     Drama. 

A  splendid  drama  of  the  old  mission  days  when  Cahforna  was 
a  Mexican  colony  and  under  the  domination  of  the  clerical  party. 
Costume  and  setting  are  alike  excellent,  and  the  story  itself  has  a 
strong  historical  interest.  The  Bells  of  Penance  are  still  to  be 
seen  in  many  of  the  Mexican  villages.  Altogether  an  exception- 
ally good  film. 

' '  TRAPPED  BY  WIRELESS. '  '—Released  April  18th .  Length 
1,011  feet.     Drama. 

To  English  people  American  politics  are,  as  a  rule,  confusing,  but 
this  film  is  sufficiently  dramatic  to  rank  as  a  first-class  story.  It 
deals  with  the  very  latest  invention  of  our  modern  life,  wireless 
telegraphy,  and  the  power  of  the  Press.  The  story  hinges  round 
the  affections  of  Burke,  the  city  editor  of  the  "Star,"  and  Alice 
Marshall,  daughter  of  the  reform  candidate  for  Mayor.  In  spite 
of  Burke's  efforts,  a  plot  to  ruin  Marshall  on  the  charge  of  bribery 
is  very  nearly  successful.  It  happens,  however,  that  Alice's  brother 
Bob  is  experimenting  with  a  wireless  telegraphy  outfit  and  catches 
the  message  that  betrays  the  plot.  All  ends  well,  and  the  love 
affair  comes  to  a  happy  consummation. 

"THE  HALF-BREED."— Released  April  18th.  Length  939 
feet.     Indian  drama. 

A  strong  sensational  film  with  plenty  of  fighting  in  it.  A  party 
of  adventurers,  among  them  Hazel  and  her  father,  are  starting  out 
for  the  gold-diggings,  and  they  refuse  to  take  the  half-breed  in 
their  company.  They  journey  through  the  wild  Western  Country, 
and  on  the  wav  Hazel  finds  and  succours  an  injured  Indian. 
Unknown  to  the  gold-seekers,  the  half-breed  follows  them,  and 
witnesses  the  success  of  their  prospecting.  He  tells  the  Indians 
what  he  has  seen,  induces  them  to  attack  the  white  men's  camp, 
and  under  cover  of  the  fighting  carries  off  Hazel  to  the  tent  of  one 
of  the  tribe.  It  proves  to  be  the  man  whose  life  the  girl  saved, 
and  he  overpowers  her  captor  and  restores  her  to  her  father. 
Finally  peace  is  concluded,  and  the  treacherous  half-breed  hanged. 


LUBIN, 


M,  P.  Sales  Agency.  Wardour  Street,  YV, 


"  HER  HEART'S  REFUGE.  "—April  21st.  Length  710  feet. 
Farce-comedy. 

A  strong  domestic  drama  with  a  wide  range  of  appeal.  Fred 
Miller  is  an  artist,  and  his  chosen  companion  is  a  young  society  man 
named  Harry  Lewis.  Both  are  warm  friends  of  Florence  Chapin. 
Lewis  would  gladly  win  her,  but  she  favours  Fred,  who,  however,  is 
not  enthusiastic.  Miller  goes  away  to  study  painting,  and  in  the  y 
bohemian  set  meets  a  beautiful  model,  Gladys  Stewart,  and 
becomes  infatuated.  He  proposes,  is  accepted,  and  writes  home  to 
his  parents  to  inform  them  that  he  is  shortly  to  be  married.  This 
is  a  bad  blow  to  Florence  and  affects  her  reason.  Lewis  goes  to 
Fred  and  endeavours  to  bring  him  back.  There  he  meets  the 
model  and  falls  in  love  with  her  himself.  Miller  marries  his 
first  love,  and  the  model  seeks  solace  from  the  world  as  a  member 
of  a  sisterhood. 

"THE  BABY  TRAMP.  "—April  21st.  Length  710  feet' 
Farce-comedy. 

Quite  a  good  comic  film.  Noticing  the  attentions  conferred 
upon  babies  in  the  park  by  passers-by,  two  tramps  get  an  idea  of 
using  this  scheme  for  their  own  benefit.  One  of  them  dresses  up 
as  a  baby  and  they  steal  a  go-cart.  All  goes  well  until  a  passer- 
by strokes  the  baby  under  the  chin  and  discovers  that  he  needs  a 
shave.     Trouble  follows. 

"THE  HANDICAP."— Released  April  28th.     Length  907 feet' 

One  of  the  best  films  of    Mexican  life  on  the  Frontier  recently 

presented.     The  racecourse  scenes  on  the  well-known  Juarez  race 

track  are  magnificently  done,  and  the  film  is  one  which   will   be 

particularly  appreciated  by^the  sport  loving  British  public. 

"  MY  PRINCESS."— Released  April  28th.     Length  1132  feet. 

A  very  pretty  romance  that  should  be  a  top  liner  on  the  bill. 
Lois  Sheridan,  an  orphan,  is  making  her  living  by  telling  fairy 
tales  and  other  stories  to  rich  folks  children.  Hal  Meredith, 
desiring  to  become  one  of  her  patrons,  borrows  four  kiddies  from 
his  washerwoman  and  represents  they  are  his  own.  One  of  the 
children  is  a  cripple,  and  the  little  fellow   becomes  much  attracted 
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to  the  story-teller  and  names  her  "  My  Princess."  One  day 
Lois  catches  Meredith  paying  the  children  for  their  services.  She 
is  offended  at  the  deception  and  refuses  her  money.  Meredith  who 
has  fallen  in  love  with  the  girl,  writes  her  a  letter  and  sends  it  by 
Davey.  The  cripple  is  knocked  down  by  an  auto  and  taken  to  the 
hospital.  There  he  sends  for  both  Lois  and  Meredith.  The  latter 
declares  his  love  for  the  girl  and  Davey  shows  a  passage  from  one 
of  the  fairy  tales,  which  reads,  "  And  the  prince  and  princess  were 
married  and  lived  happy  ever  after." 


KINETO,  LTD., 

80-2,  Wardour  Street,  W. 


"JACK  TAR  AMUSES  HIS  FRIENDS."  —  Released 
April  11th.     Length  355  feet. 

A  clever  and  entertaining  picture  of  sport  at  a  British  naval 
station,  presumably  Portsmouth.  Full  of  varied  interest  and 
arouses  many  a  hearty  laugh.  As  Jack  Tar  is  popular  with  every 
class  of  audience,  this  film  is  assured  a  hearty  welcome  wherever  it 
is  shown.  First  of  all  we  see  Jack  busy  superintending  a  mam- 
moth children's  treat.  Then  we  see  competitors  taking  part  in 
a  Potato  Race.  Pictures  illustrating  the  somewhat  moist  operation 
of  Tipping  the  Bucket  are  almost  as  amusing  as  the  Blindfold 
Boxing  Contest  which  brings  it  to  a  finish.  Be  sure  and  book  this 
clever  film. 

"MICROSCOPIC  POND  DWELLERS."— Released  April 
11th.     Length  440  feet. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  scientific  films  we  have  seen  for 
some  time.  It  conveys  the  clearest  ideas  possible  of  the  lower 
form*  of  animal  life  which  abound  in  the  water.  Magnified 
beyond  all  conception,  we  make  the  acquaintance  of  such  things  as 
the  larvae  of  gnats,  water  fleas,  slugs,  and  mites,  which  almost 
make  one  shudder  as  one  sees  them  squirm  upon  the  screen.  A 
film  worthy  of  all  praise.  Should  be  popular  with  audiences 
of   a  scientific  turn  of  mind. 

"SOME  EASTERN  INDUSTRIES."— Released  April  11th. 
Length  335  feet. 

A  very  fine  travel  subject  depicting  scenes  in  the  Near  East, 
including  Turkish  methods  of  husbandry  and  some  of  the 
principal  industries  of  Symra,  including  the  making  of  carpets. 


MAJESTIC  CO., 

Rupert  Court,  W. 


Length 


"A    GAME    FOR    TWO.  "—Released   April   24th. 
825  feet. 

A  thoroughly  entertaining  Comedy  Drama.  John  Hartman  is  an 
author  and  has  a  fair  collaborator,  Mrs.  Dewitt  Turner,  a  widow. 
Hartman's  wife  is  not  at  all  unaware  of  the  widow's  attractiveness, 
and  resents  the  hours  he  spends  with  her.  Hartman  breaks  an 
opera  engagement,  and  hands  his  wife  over  to  Smithers,  a  bachelor. 
His  wife  resents  this,  and  determines  to  give  her  husband  a  lesson. 
How  she  goes  to  Smithers'  apartments,  how  her  husband  arrives, 
how  she  locks  them  up  in  uncomfortable  quarters  for  the  night, 
makes  one  of  the  best  comedies  the  Majestic  has  recently  done. 

"AN  OLD  LADY  OF  TWENTY.  "—Released  April  17th- 
Length  650  feet. 

A  pretty  little  film.     There  are  only  two  characters  in  it,  but 
both  are  amusing  and  interesting — short  and  sweet, 
/ 


NESTOR    CO., 

Prieur&  Co.,  Film  House,  Gerrard  Street,  W. 


"THE  MAN  FROM  THE  FOOT  HILLS."— Released  April 
20th.     Lenth  1,000  feet. 

Tom  Evans  is  out  of  work  ;  his  wife  Jennie  is  sick.  He  obtains 
work  on  a  ranch  and  upon  request  is  given  part  of  his  salary. 
Jim  Hoover,  the  foreman  has  gambled  and  lost.  Neither  Tom 
nor  the  ranchman  observe  his  entrance.  Jim  sees  the  open  safe 
and  slips  behind  a  book-case.  Tom  exits  but  in  his  hurry  leaves 
his  coat  on  the  chair.     The   foreman  sna'ches  up  the  coat,  and  as 


the  ranchman,  Col.  Foster,  is  closing  the  safe,  he  throws  the  coat 
over  the  ranchman's  neck  tieing  the  sleeves,  takes  the  money  from 
the  safe  and  runs  out.  Tom  hears  the  noise  from  the  outside 
and  returns  just  as  Jim  comes  out.  He  sees  the  bags  of  gold  ; 
holds  Jim  up  with  his  gun  and  commands  him  to  drop  it.  He 
obeys  and  runs,  and  as  Tom  picks  it  up  the  ranchman  rushes  out, 
sees  Tom  with  the  gold,  and,  not  having  seen  who  took  the 
money,  accuses  him.  Later,  the  foreman,  believing  he  is  dying, 
confesses  to  the  theft,  and  all  ends  happily.  A  top  liner,  and 
one  of  Nestor's  best. 


MILANO. 


F.J.  Brockliss,  New  Compton  Street,  W. 


"A  DAY'S  SHOOTING."— Released  April  28th.  Length 
585  feet. 

A  humorous  story  in  which  the  versatile  comedian  Kelly  plays 
the  leading  part.     A  most  amusing  incident,  and  all  too  short. 


NORDISK. 

25,  Cecil  Court,  W.C. 


"A  DANGEROUS  PLAY."— Released  April  13th.  Length 
2,500  feet. 

A  most  unconventional  film  taken  amidst  snow  scenery,  intro- 
ducing horses  drawing  sleighs  and  many  other  out-of-the-way 
effects.  A  long  subject  but  one  of  heavy  dramatic  interest. 
Harrison,  a  millionaire,  has  a  great  desire  that  his  only  child, 
Eve,  should  marry  into  the  aristocracy,  and  to  this  end  calls  in 
the  aid  of  his  solicitor.  The  latter  suggests  the  young  but 
impoverished  Duke  of  Rouen,  who  is  found  willing  to  enter  into  a 
wea'thy  marriage.  Eve  is  very  much  opposed  to  the  plan.  She 
hurries  to  the  rooms  of  her  sweetheart,  Robert,  and  his  actor 
friend,  Willy.  While  there  the  girl  makes  the  discovery  that 
Robert  is  extremely  like  the  Duke,  and  persuades  her  lover  to 
impersonate  the  nobleman.  Soon  after  Eve  tells  her  parent  that 
she  will  be  pleased  to  meet  the  Duke,  and  close  upon  this  comes  a 
no'e  saying  that  he  has  obtained  unexpected  leave  and  will  visit 
Harrison  almost  immediately.  Robert  "  made  up  "  as  the  Duke 
arrives,  and  three  weeks  later  sees  the  wedding  day.  Meanwhile, 
at  the  Army  Officers'  Club  the  real  Duke  is  bombarded  with 
questions  concerning  his  supposed  marriage.  He  realises  the  hoax 
that  has  been  perpetrated,  and  pursues  and  overtakes  the  culprits, 
but  they  escape  and  hasten  to  a  clergyman  to  be  legally  united. 
They  have  just  a  long  enough  start,  and  the  last  words  have 
passed  the  cleric's  lips  when  Harrison  and  his  friends  break  in. 

"AN  AEROPLANE  INVENTOR."— Released  April  20th. 
Length  2,000  feet.     Drama. 

A  good  aeronaut  film  dealing  with  the  sad  story  of  a  young 
inventor  who  has  trouble  in  obtaining  sufficient  money  to  finance 
his  own  invention,  an  aeroplane.  All  ends  well,  the  wicked  money- 
lender disregarding  the  advice  of  the  officials,  insists  upon  going 
up  in  the  machine.     There  is  a  bad  smash  and  he  is  killed. 


PATHE    FRERES, 

31-3,  Charing  Cross  Kd.,  W.C. 


"THE  PATH  OF  ATONEMENT."— Released  April  10th 
Length  2,528  feet. 

A  strong  hearty  story  full  of  interest  and  variety,  which,  despite 
its  exceptional  length,  grips  the  attention  from  start  to  finish.  The 
story  is  divided  into  three  parts,  and  most  effective  local  colour  is  in- 
troduced by  partly  placing  the  scene  of  the  incidents  in  France  and 
partly  in  Algiers.  The  story  is  that  of  a  banker's  son  who  falls  in 
love  with  an  adventuress  in  league  with  a  band  of  thieves,  who 
extort  money  from  John  under  various  pretexts.  This  continues 
until  he  not  only  succeeds  in  ruining  himself,  but  his  father  as  well. 
John  flees  in  order  to  escape  justice,  and  passes  through  various 
vicissitudes,  finally  falling  in  love  with  his  employer's  daughter 
whom  he  marries,  and  then  stricken  with  remorse  he  remembers 
his  family  and  endeavours  to  seek  them  out, 'only  to  find  that  his 
mother  is  dead  and  his  father  blind  owing  to  the  troubles  brotight 
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upon  him  by  his  good-for-nothing  son  who  had  since  redeemed  his 
past.  John  finds  his  father  and  gains  the  old  man's  forgiveness 
through  the  efforts  of  his  wife  and  child.  An  exceedingly  fine 
film. 

"THE  MILLS  IN  JOY  AND  SORROW."— Released  April 
10th.     Length  580  feet. 

An  entrancing  picture  of  life  among  the  Dykes  of  Holland.  The 
story  is  most  sympathetically  told  how  a  miller's  little  son  invents 
a  toy  windmill,  which  is  destroyed  by  a  tramp  who  has  been  re- 
fused food  when  calling  at  the  mill.  The  child,  broken-hearted, 
takes  the  wrecked  toy  to  his  father,  who  thrashes  the  tramp.  The 
man  vows  vengeance,  and  watching  his  opportunity  sets  fire  to  the 
mill  one  night,  and  we  then,  have  a  most  exciting  picture  showing 
the  inhabitants'  escaping  from  the  doomed  mill,  which  is  burned 
to  the  ground.     Most  realistic. 


POWERS. 

F.  J.  Brockliss,  New  Compton  Street,  W. 


"JUG  O'  RUM."— Released  May  1st.     Length  995  leet. 

Bound  to  make  your  audience  laugh  ;  this  film  depicts  the 
adventures  of  a  bottle  of  rum,  which  finds  its  way  to  a  farm  where 
the  mistress  is  a  teetotaller  of  the  extreme  kind.  Its  owner  labels 
it  "  Poison,"  and  thenceforward  there  are  endless  laughs. 


RELIANCE  CO., 

Rdpert  Court,  W. 


"  THE  QUARREL."— Released  April  27th.  Length  720  feet 
An  entertaining  Comedy  Drama  with  an  amusing  climax.  The 
husband,  wife  and  best  man  are  dining  together  in  honour  of  the 
first  anniversary  of  the  wedding.  The  two  men  imbibe  too  much 
champagne,  and  the  husband  and  wife  leave  the  restaurant.  As  the 
best  man  gets  up  he  finds  a  bracelet,  and  decides  to  go  to  their 
home  and  return  it.  In .  the  meantime  the  couple  have  arrived 
home  and  quarrelled  over  the  husband's  intoxicated  condition. 
Realising  the  situation,  he  sobers  up  and  hits  upon  an  idea  for 
reconciling  them.  He  puts  his  handkerchief  over  his  face  and 
seizing  a  silver  brush,  handle  before  him,  he  shouts  "Hands  up!" 
The  wife  thinks  it  is  a  regular  burglar  and  screams.  The  husband 
rushes  in  and  takes  his  wife  in  his  arms  to  protect  her.  "When  the 
best  man  sees  that  the  couple  are  so  busy  with  their  reconciliation 
that  even  a  burglar  is  forgotten,  he  takes  off  his  mask  and  makes 
his  errand  known,  then  quickly  leaves. 

"BRONCHO   FILMS." 

Exhibitors  are  advised  to  see  the  new  Broncho  films.  They  are 
short,  thrilling,  and  of  a  strong  dramatic  interest.  Our  represen- 
tative has  already  seen  two  films, "The  Return  of  Company  D  "  and 
"For  the  Love  of  Redwing,"  both  of  which  are  really  excellent 
short  Western  films. 


"THE  RECKONING.'— Released  April  6th.  Length,  875 
feet.     Drama. 

One  of  the  celebrated  REP.  Northern  productions.  The  scene 
is  set  in  the  goldfields  of  the  Far  North,  and  there  we  have  a 
drama  showing  the  play  of  primitive  emotions  beyond  the  zone 
where  civilised  law  carries  its  sway.  Justice  out  there  is  not  one 
of  police  and  magistrates,  but  one  of  strong  men  and  straight 
shooting.  Real  Esquimaux  dogs  and  sleighs,  real  snow  and 
loghouses — an  actual  setting  in  Klondyke.  Nothing  more  need  be 
said.     The  film  is  a  thriller  from  the  word  go  ! 


REX. 


F.  J.  Brockliss,  New  Compton  Street,  W. 


"ANGELS  UNAWARES."— Released  April  27th.  Length  1,000 
feet. 

A  strong,  well-balanced  story,  excellently  told.  Husband  and 
wife  have  gradually  drifted  apart,  each  carrying  on  a  secret  liaison. 
At  this  juncture  his  parents  pay  the  couple  a  visit,  and  unaware  of 
the  true  position  of  affairs,  believe  they  are  still  lovers.  One  night 
during  the  visit,  while  they  are  chatting  and  discussing  little 
nothings,  his  father  turns  the  topic  of  conversation  to  the  romance 
of  the  younger  people's  younger  days  ;  out  of  the  past  he  summons 
little  pictures  of  a  man  and  a  maid  knowing  of  nothing  but  each 
other's  love  and  its  happiness,  little  meaningless  words  significant 
of  things  no  language  can  fully  interpret — pictures  and  words  for- 
gotten in  the  oblivion  of  marital  dissension.  Gradually  they  are 
drawn  together  again,  and  when  the  old  people  bring  their  visit  to 
a  close  the  young  couple  find  they  have  been  entertaining — Angels 
unawares  !  Beautifully  and  most  sympathetically  told.  Showmen 
should  secure  this  film. 

"A  SANE  ASYLUM."— Released  May  4th.  Length  1,000 
feet. 

A  rattling  story,  full  of  hearty  laughs,  and  sure  of  a  warm 
welcome.  Tells  the  story  of  a  young  doctor  whose  uncle  lends 
him  his  house  during  his  absence  abroad.  He  put  up  a  plate 
and  awaits  in  vain  for  patients.  To  occupy  his  time  he  makes  love 
to  a  sweet  little  actress,  Dolly  Dimple.  She  goes  on  tour,  and  soon 
the  company  is  stranded  and  she  sends  a  wire  to  her  friend  telling 
him  of  her  plight.  He  invites  her  and  the  entrie  company  to 
make  the  house  their  temporary  home.  High  jinks  follow,  and  all 
unexpectedly  the  uncle  returns,  and  the  members  of  the  company 
have  to  pretend  they  are  all  insane.  The  uncle  is  delighted  to 
find  his  nephew  doing  so  well,  but  causes  complications  by  falling 
in  love  with  the  soubrette,  posing  as  a  nurse,  and  then  learns  of 
the  deception  practised  upon  him.  Ultimately  he  overlooks  his 
nephew's  peccadilloes,  and  all  ends  well. 


SELIG. 

Gerrard  Street,  V. 
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"  HUMAN  NATURE."— Released  April  11th.  Length  1,000 
feet.     Comedy. 

A  good  comedy  subject,  showing  the  failings  as  wejl  as  the 
virtues  of  human  nature.  It  is  the  story  of  a  poor  old  father,  who 
at  the  end  of  his  life  finds  himself  de  trap  in  his  own  family. 
Unconsciously  he  gets  further  and  further  out  of  sympathy,  and  at 
last  is  relegated  to  a  garret  where  nobody  in  the  house  pays  any 
attention  to  him. 

An  old  friend  finds  him  in  this  situation,  and  in  order  to  end  it 
he  starts  a  rumour  that  the  old  man  is  possessed  of  money,  and 
lends  him  a  bag  of  coins  to  show  the  family.  Everything  changes, 
and  they  vie  with  one  another  to  shower  favours  upon  the  old 
man.  Eventually  in  order  to  keep  up  the  change  in  his  fortunes 
the  old  fellow  makes  a  will,  leaving  all  his  possessions  to  be  equally 
divided  among  his  family.  On  his  death  a  frenzied  search  ensues 
and  at  last  the  will  is  found.  To  their  consternation  it  merely 
states  that  he  has  nothing  to  leave,  and  that  "They  will  receive  a 
great  reward  for  their  kindness  in  the  Great  Hereafter." 


"THE  WIDOW  OF  RICKIE  O'NEAL."— Released  April 
14th.     Length  1,000  feet. 

A  quite  unusual  Western  film  and  most  entertaining.  Rickie 
O'Neal,  not  altogether  happy  and  content  with  his  domestic 
surroundings  decides  to  end  it  all  in  the  icy  river,  but  the  water 
is  too  cold,  and  Rickie  concludes  that  it's  just  as  well  to  leave 
his  clothes  near  the  water,  shave  off  his  beard  as  a  disguise  and 
live  the  simple  life.  He  becomes  a  caller  at  a  neighbouring  ranch, 
controlled  by  the  Widow  Manning,  who  can  only  see  in  Rickie 
the  love  light  of  her  long  lost  John.  This  angers  the  hired  girl, 
and  she  leaves.  Widow  O'Neal  arrives  and  applies  for  the  job, 
still  lamenting  the  death  of  her  dear  Rickie,  who  makes  his 
escape  through  the  rear.  T!le  hearts  of  the  cowboys  are  touched 
and  they  give  the  poor  widow  a  wild  west  show  benefit.  Disguised 
Rickie  attends.  The  money  comes  in  by  the  handful,  and  the 
widow  is  again  on  easy  street.  Rickie  decides  to  seek  his  first 
love,  as  the  money  looks  to  him  like  "easy  life,"  and  he  again 
becomes  the  idol  of  the  home  of  Rickie  O'Neal.  Altogether  a 
money  maker. 

"THE  HYPNOTIC  DETECTIVE."— Released  April  21st. 
Length    1,000   feet. 

A  thrilling  detective  drama,  the  second  of  the  well-known 
Professor      Lockslev       series.       Dr.      Pelham,      a      master      of 
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criminals,  proposes  to  Widow  Morton  and  is  refused.  Her 
son,  a  promising  young  attorney,  is  easily  hoodwinked 
into  the  belief  that  the  doctor,  for  some  unknown  reason, 
is  about  to  become  his  true  benefactor.  In  revenge  for 
the  widow's  refusal  the  old  doctor  works  out  a  clever  idea,  which 
proves  a  powerful  influence  in  his  favour  in  combating  the 
minions  of  the  law,  who  are  looking  for  a  motive  for  the  crime. 
Joe  Dorgan  and  his  wife,  two  notorious  characters,  help  him,  and 
so  adroitly  were  their  plans  laid,  that  it  was  only  through  the 
timely  services o'  the  keen-witted,  quick-thinking  mental  machinery 
of  the  celebrated  Locksley.  whose  superior  genius  was  pitted 
against  theirs,  that  the  unfortunate  trio  was  brought  to  the  bar 
of  justice. 

"THE  BROKEN  SPUR.'  —Released  April  18.  Length  1,000 
feet.     A  good  Selig  Western  that  holds  the  interest  throughout. 

Nellie  Pitts  resents  the  attention  of  Jim  Keith,  a  ranchman,  and 
calls  Ed  Harvey,  her  sweetheart,  to  her  assistance.  Later  Jim 
attempts  to  make  love  to  her,  and  when  she  repulses  him,  rides 
awav  swearing  revenge.  Mr.  Pitt  sells  a  herd  of  horses.  Jim, 
hiding  and  seeing  the  buyer  pay  Mr.  Pitts,  also  sees  him  bury  a 
tin  box  containing  the  money,  and  steals  it.  He  then  goes  to  Mr. 
Pitts  and  tells  him  he  will  destroy  the  mortgage  if  he  can  marry 
Nellie,  and  when  Mr.  Pitts  refuses  to  consent,  Jim  threatens  to 
foreclose  as  soon  as  the  mortgage  is  due,  and  leaves.  Ed  brings 
Nell  home  and  places  a  ring  on  her  finger.  Mr.  Pitts  discovers 
the  loss  of  his  money.  He  goes  home  heartbroken  and  tells 
his  family.  Jim  comes  in  and  Mr.  Pitt  tells  him.  Nellie  agrees 
to  sacrifice  herself.  Ed  and  Harry  strike  upon  a  plan.  They 
wait  until  Jim  leaves  his  house,  enter,  search  the  rooms,  and  find 
the  gold.  Gathering  the  boys,  they  get  the  Sheriff  and  return 
with  him  to  Mr.  Pitt's  home,  where  Jim  is  arrested  and  Harry  is 
thanked  by  all 

"  DISILLUSIONED."— Released  21st.     Length  1,000  feet. 

A  thoroughly  amusing  film  showing  the  cowboy  as  he  really  is. 
A  distinct  change  from  the  usual  cowboy  hero  of  the  picture  theatre 
Ranch.     A  delightful  comedy. 


URBANORA, 

Wardour    Street,    W. 


"A  TRAGEDY  OF  THE  SEA."— Released  April  17th. 
Length  995  feet.     Drama. 

A  very  picturesque  film  dealing  with  the  simple  life  of  fisher 
folk. 

"TO  CONQUER  OR  DIE."— Released  April  17th.  Length, 
895  feet.     Comedy  Drama. 

A  strikingly  magnificent  costumed  revolutionary  episode.  A 
plot  which  centres  round  an  attempt  made  by  Horace  Grandlieu, 
the  son  of  General  Grandlieu,  and  his  sweetheart  Lucienne  to 
prevent  the  edict  ordering  the  death  of  General  Grandlieu  for 
having  failed  to  conquer  in  a  battle.  The  edict  is  to  be  transmitted 
to  the  troops  by  telegraphic  semaphor,  an  instrument  just  at  that 
period  invented.  Horace  and  Lucienne,  endeavouring  to  save  the 
General,  destroy  the  apparatus,  but  are  arrested  and  thrown  into 
prison.  Ultimately  the  General  is  victorious,  returns  in  triumph 
to  Paris,  where,  using  his  influence,  he  obtains  the  release  of  his 
son  and  Lucienne. 


VITAGRAPH. 

1517,  Cecil  Court,  W.C. 


"JEAN  INTERVENES."— Released  April  18th,  Length 
800  feet.     Comedy. 

A     bright     comedy,    introducing     "Jean,"      the      well-known 
Vitagraph  Co.'s  collie  dog.     The  theme  of  the  plot  is  the  old  one, 
of  the  fondness  of  a  wife  for  pets,  and  the  jealousy  of  a  husband. 
The  setting  and  the  acting  alike  are  good,  and  the  handling  of  a- 
very  delicate  situation  by   "  Jean  "  is  a  remarkable  piece  of  work 

"THE  BLIND  MINER."— Released  April  20th.  Length 
961   feet.  Drama. 

At  the  present  time  a  reproduction  of  actual  scenes  in  the  life  of 
a  miner  has  a  very  telling  pull  with  the  public.  This  film  has 
genuine  thrills  and  the  setting  is  in  an  actual  coal  mine.  The 
story  is  simple  and   free  of  melo-dramatic  exaggeration,  neverthe- 


less not  for  an  instant  does  it  fail  to  hold  the  attention  of  the 
audience.  The  scenes  at  the  pit-head  of  the  panic  and  horror  of 
the  crowd  when  the  explosion  occurs  and  the  prompt  and  efficient 
acting  of  the  mine  authorities  are  vividly  expressive  of  fhe  danger 
of  the  miner's  life. 

"LOVE  FINDS  A  WAY."— Released  April  25th.  Length 
1,017  feet.     Comedy. 

A  striking  story  of  a  love  affair  between  an  employer's  daughter 
and  his  clerk.  The  father  gets  into  difficulties  and  proposes  to  sell 
his  daughter  to  a  millionaire  who,  although  objectionable  to  the 
girl,  has  set  his  heart  on  marrying  her.  The  father,  the  daughter, 
and  the  millionaire  start  in  an  automobile,  which  breaks  down  near 
the  railway,  station  where  the  clerk  has  now  found  employment. 
Seizing  the  opportunity  the  clerk  and  the  girl  leave  by  a  hand-car, 
and  stopping  to  pick  up  a  minister  they  press  him  into  service  and 
are  married  on  the  car.  Their  pursuers  in  the  automobile  onlv 
reach  them  when  the  marriage  has  been  consummated,  and  then 
all  ends  well. 

"INDIAN  ROMEO  AND  JULIET."- Released  April  25th. 
Length  1,010  feet. 

This  film  is  quite  o\it  of  the  ordinary,  considering  that  it  has 
strong  romantic  and  poetic  tendencies.  It  is  an  attempt  to  translate 
poetry  into  cinematography.  Both  the  acting  and  the  magnificent 
natural  setting  convey  to  the  observer  a  vivid  pxture  of  the 
romance  of  the  red  man.  The  story  is  practically  that  of  a  red 
Indian  Romeo  and  Juliet.  Altogether  a  remarkable,  film  and  a 
distinct  improvement  on  previous  Indian  drama. 

"A  TIMELY  RESCUE."— Released  April  27th.  Length 
1,020  feet. 

•  Showmen  who  want  a  good  moving  battle  scene  should  take  this 
film.  The  plot  deals  with  a  thrilling  rescue  during  the  Boer  War, 
effected  by  a  man  who  had  betrayed  his  friend.  He  finds  in  the 
man  he  rescues  that  friend,  and,  himself  seriously  wounded, 
rights  the  wrong,  and  restores  the  rescued  man  to  his  sweetheart 
by  a  death-bed  confession.  The  battle  scene  is  quite  an  excellent 
piece  of  work. 

"CAPTAIN  BARNACLE'S  MESSMATE.— Released  April 
18th.     Length  921  feet.     Comedy. 

A  screamingly  funny  film  portraying  the  adventures  of  Captain 
Jack  Bunce  while  ashore.  Bunce  having  lost  all  his  money  in  a 
saloon  seeks  refuge  in  a  boarding  house  ;  having  no  money  with 
which  to  pay  his  board,  he  is  about  to  be  turned  out,  when  the  land- 
lady, who  is  anxious  to  secure  a  second  husband,  allows  him  to  stop 
for  a  week  in  the  hope  that  he  will  propose  to  her.  The  week 
expires,  but  the  captain  is  still  coy.  In  order  to  force  him  she 
presents  his  bill,  and  ruefully  the  old  salt  consents  to  marry  her. 
Later  he  reconsiders  his  decision  and  attemps  to  escape,  but  is 
detected.  His  boots  are  taken,  and  he  is  locked  in  his  room  to 
await  the  marriage  day.  At  last  he  succeeds  in  getting  a  letter 
carried  to  his  old  friend  Captain  Barnacle.  The  rest  of  the  film 
deals  with  the  masterly  strategy  employed  by  Barnacle  to  rescue 
Bunce  from  the  widow's  lair,  culminating  in  his  successful  escape, 
and  in  the  last  scene  we  see  Bunce — once  more  at  peace — sitting  by 
Barnacle's  fire  side. 

"THE  SCAPEGOAT."— Released  April  7th.  Length  1,000 
feet.     Drama. 

As  an  exciting  picture  of  genuine  Western  life,  this  film  will 
take  a  lot  of  beating.  There  is  none  of  the  usual  hackneyed 
cowboy  hero  business  but  a  strong  real  life  drama,  introducing  that 
splendid  rider  Tom  Mix  in  the  leading  part.  The  play  moves  at 
high  speed,  and  there  is  not  a  dull  moment   thoroughout  the  film. 


WALTURDAW    LTD. 


Gerkard  Street,  W. 


"THE  BETTER  WAY."— Exclusive. 

In  this  film  Messrs.  Walturdaw  have  a  really  powerful  modern 
drama  in  which  we  have  Miss  Asta  Neilssen  in  the  title-role.  The 
interest  never  slackens  all  through,  and  there  are  many  wonder- 
fully pathetic  scenes.  The  ending  in  itself  exemplifies  the  title — 
Maternal  love  triumphs  and  reunites  the  parents.  The  subject 
of  this  film  is  one  that  is  ever  present  in  its  appeal.  We  have  the 
old  and  everlasting  tragedy  of  the  humble  couple,  the  drunken 
husband  and  the  suffering  wife,  and  we  follow  the  play  of  the 
various  emotions  that  harrow  the  wife.  Eventually  all  comes  to  a 
happy  ending,  and  the  family  are  again  content.  The  struggle 
between  good  and  evil  is  most  admirably  portrayed  by  Miss  Asta 
Neilssen,  who  is  in-every  way  a  remarkably  accomplished  actress. 
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To 

EVERYBODY 
GENUINELY 
INTERESTED 


We  will  afford  facilities 
to  see  under  actual  work- 
ing   conditions     the     film 


CHRISTOPHER 
COLUMBUS. 


We  want  all  showmen  to 
see  what  it  is  possible  for 
them  to  do  when  working 
in  conjunction  with  a  film 
service  that  has  its  cus- 
tomers' interests  at  heart. 
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NEW  CENTURY 
FILM  SERVICE 

LTD. 

2  &  4,  Quebec  St.,    48,  Rupert  St., 
LEEDS.  LONDON,  W. 

Agent  for  Northern  Counties— W.  L.  BEED, 
148,    Westgate    Road,   Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
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A    NEW    PROJECTOR. 

Me^rs.  Jury  are  putting  on  the  market  a  new  projector, 
which  will  be  known  as  the  Model  No.  1.  The  machine  will  be 
a  great  advance  on  those  already  existing.  The  design  has 
been  carefully  thought  out,  and  the  result  is  a  mechanically 
perfect  instrument  that  will  last  for  years,  'throughout  great 
attention  has  been  paid  to  strength  of  working  parts  and  ease 
of  adjustment.  By  a  new  device  the  Maltese  Cross  gear  can 
be  easily  adjusted,  only  a  set  screw  and  a  nut  having  to  be 
slackened.  By  this  means  the  timing  can  be  easily  corrected 
without  interfering  with  the  gear  or  using  a  file.  A  special 
automatic  drop  switcher  is  provided,  which  cuts  off  the  light 
as  soon  as  the  speed  of  the  machine  falls  below  the  safety 
minimum. 

Messrs.  Jury  have  paid  particular  attention  to  the  spools 
and  rollers  over  which  the  film  is  fed,  and  by  a  patented 
device  all  lateral  vibration  is  avoided,  thus  doing  away  with 
the  irritating  sideways  swaying  that  spoils  so  many  good  films. 
The  machine  is  strong,  compact,  and  free  from  ''gadgets," 
every  part  is  well  thought  out,  and  reflects  the  greatest  credit 
on  the  designers,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending 
it  as  the  very  latest  thing  in  projectors  on  the  market. 


It  is  not  very  long  since  the  Pioneer  Agency,  Ltd.,  found  the 
need  of  more  central  premises,  and  removed  to  27,  Cecil- 
court,  Charing  Cross-road,  W.C.  The  company,  having  in- 
creased its  capital,  is  securing  a  big  increase  of  business  in 
every  class  of  accessory  and  apparatus  required  for  the  picture 
theatre. 


The  Express  Film  Service,  Ltd.,  have  just  moved  into  new  and  more 
commodious  offices  at  11,  Denman  Street,  W.,  and  to  celebrate  the 
occasion  a  largely  attended  reception  was  held  on  Saturday  last. 
The  progress  which  this  enterprising  firm  is  making  is  most 
gratifying  to  all  concerned. 


Mr.  Harry  Furness,  the  well-known  caricaturist,  who 
made  his  name  in  the  pages  of  "  Punch,"  bas  been  busy 
at  his  seaside  home  at  Hastings  in  adding  to  his  many 
other  attainments  by  writing  cinematograph  comedies. 
He  has  just  left  for  America  to  join  Mr.  Edison,  with 
whom  he  will  co-operate  in  the  production  of  these  plays, 
and  we  understand  that  he  will  also  "  dress  "  and  person- 
ally rehearse  them. 

Mr.  Potts  has  recently  taken  over  the  management  of 
the  Casino  de  Paris  in  Oxford  Street. 

Mr.  Seymour  Hodges,  the  courteous  manager  of  the 
Electric  Palace,  Marble  Arch,  has  recently  installed  a 
new  screen  which  adds  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
pictures  shown. 

Mr.  James  Lowes  personally  describes  his  "Star" 
pictures  at  the  King's  Hall,  Newcastle.  His  idea  is 
worthy  of  emulation  in  other  directions. 

Mr.  Charles  Vernon  of  the  Harrow  Picturedrome  is 
to  be  congratulated  upon  the  success  which  attended  his 
"  All-British  week  "  recently. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Backhouse,  who  was  at  one  time  with 
Electric  Theatres,  Ltd.,  has  taken  over  the  management 
of  the  Empire  Theatre,  Southall. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Brockliss  has  returned  from  his  visit  to  the 
States  doubtless  with  innumerable  ideas  for  extending 
his  business  in  this  country.  He  was  only  in  London, 
however,  for  twenty  four  hours,  and  then  left  for  Paris. 

Mr.  Alfred  West  has  prepared  an  illustrated  and 
descriptive  synopsis  of  his  work  "  Life  in  our  Navy  and 
Army,"  a  copy  of  which  has  just  been  accepted  by  His 
Majesty  the  King. 


THE  CINEMA. 


ORDER    FORM. 


To  the  Publishers, 

The  Cinema,  21,  North  Audley  St.,  \Y. 

Please   send   me    (post   free)    Twelve 
Issues   of   THE  CINEMA,  commencing  with 

the   issue   of for 

which  I  enclose  P.O.  for  2s. 

Name 

Address 

Date 


FILMS  FOR  HIRE 


CELLULOID. 

Per  1,000  feet  per  week. 
Weekly  Change. 

7s.  6d. 
Bi-weekly  Change. 

10s.  Od. 

Tri-weekly  Change. 

12s.  6d. 

Daily  Change. 

15s.  Od. 


NON-FLAM. 

Per  1,000  Jeet  per  week. 
Weekly  Change. 

15s.  Od. 
Bi-weekly  Change. 

17s.  6d. 

Tri-weekly  Change. 

20s.  Od. 

Daily  Change. 

22s.  6d. 


We  have  more  than  ONE  THOUSAND  SUBJECTS 
in  stock,  embracing  every  phase  of  Cinemato- 
graphy, in  splendid  condition. 

Send  for  our  List,  examine  it,  and  arrange  your  own 
Programme.     You  will  be  satisfied. 


SPECIAL  ATTENTION  GIVEN 
TO   SUNDAY    PROGRAMMES, 

The  IDEAL  FILM  RENTING  CO. 

45,  Gerrard  Street,  London,  W. — A.  M.  KAY,  Manager. 


Telephone  No.  : 
CITY  3672. 


Telegraphic  Address: 
"  IDEFILM,  LONDON." 


April,  1912. 
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ELECTRIC     PALACES,     LTD. 


BALANCE     SHEET,     3rd     FEBRUARY,     1912. 


LIABILITIES. 


Authorised  Share  Capital     ... 

Issued  Share  Capital — 

149,635  Shares  of  10s.  each   ... 
Less  Calls  in  Arrcar 

Six  per  cent.  Debentures 

Less  Amount  redeemed  ... 


Add  Interest  accrued  thereon 

Si  miry  Creditors  

Premiums  on  Shares      

Proitt  amd  Loss  Account — 

Balance  brought  forward  at  4th  Febru- 
ary, 1911       

Add    Profit,    as    per    Profit    and    Loss 
Account       


Deduct — 
Amount     transferred 
to     Leasehold    Re- 
demption   Account        £5,000    0     0 
Depreciation   of    Fur- 
niture    1,792     0    0 


£        s.    <1. 
75.C00    0    0 


74.817  10 
10  18 

0 

0 

24.250  0 
400  0 

0 
0 

23,850  0 
156  7 

0 
10 

74.806  12    0 


24.0C6    7  10 

9,340  16    2 

694    5    0 


4.187     6  10 


14,088     0     1 


ASSETS. 

Freehold     and     Leasehold      Premises, 
Buildings,     Furniture,     Fittings, 

Equipment,  4c,  &c,  at  cost    

Deduct        Depreciation        of         Furniture 

£1,792     0    0 

Redemption  of  Leaseholds   £5,000    0    0 


122,005  10    5 


6.792    0    0 


Sundry  Debtors  and  Deposits        

Cash  at  Bank  and  in  Hand 

Sundry  Assets,  including  Rates,  Insurances 
&c,  paid  in  advance         

Film  Rights  (at  Cost),  Stock  on  Hand, 
Electrical  Apparatus,  and  Con- 
sumables     


115,213  10    5 

1,185  19  11 

2.C69  6    3 

929  11    5 


932  19  11 


18.275    6  11 


6.792    0    0 
11.483    6  11 


£120,331     7  11 


£120,331     7  11 


4Dr.        TRADING  AND  PROFIT  AND   LOSS  ACCOUNT,  from  6th  February,  1911,  to  3rd  February,  1912.        £r. 


To  Salaries  and  Wages   ...         

,,  General   Petty  Cash  Expenses,   Advertising.  Bill  Posti 

&c 

,.  Rent,  Rates,  Taxes,  Insurance,  Ac 

,.  Electricity  and  Gas 

,,  Cost  of  Entertainments      

..  Repairs  and  Maintenance 

,,  Gross  Profit  on  Theatres     


To  Head  Office  Staff  and  Secretary's  Salaries.  Rent,  Printing 
and  Stationery,  General  Expenses,  &c,  &c. 

Interest  on  Loans      

Interest  on  Debentures       

Income  Tax      ...         

,  Legal  and  Professional  Charges 

,  Expenses  of  Opening  Theatres      

,  Directors'  Fees  

.  Expenses  of  Debenture  Issue,  &c.  

..  Balance,  being  Profit,  carried  to  Balance  Sheet         


£   8. 

d. 

11.004  7 

0 

3.C53  6 

7 

7.755  16 

2 

4,045  19 

0 

15.355  1 

1 

1.673  12 

4 

42.888  2 

2 

21.790  11 

3 

£64,678  13 

5 

4  002  19 

5 

1,204  1 

9 

358  6 

8 

484  3 

4 

407  17 

1 

57  1 

9 

645  19 

4 

549  3  10 

7.709  13 

2 

14.088  0 

1 

£21.797  13 

3 

By  Takings  at  Theatres  and  Profits  on  Refreshments 


£      s.    d. 
64.678  13    5 


£64.678  13    5 


By  Gross  Profits  on  Theatres 
,,  Transfer  Fees 


21.790  11     3 
7     2     0 


£21,797  13    3 


WALTER  SEYMOUR, 
J.  D.  DE-NAM-SMITH. 


J-  Directors. 

We  report  to  the  Shareholders  that  we  have  audited  the  above  Balance  Sheet  and  have  obtained  all  the  information  and  explanations  required. 
lei?1"  °"r  opiniou  such  Ba,ance  Sheet  is  properly  drawn  up  so  as  to  exhibit  a  true  and  correct  view  of  the  state  of  the  Company's  affairs  at  the  3rd  February, 
Jrnnn^iTl'i'f.*0  the  bef  ?f,°l'r,  info"nation  and  the  explanations  given  to  us,  and  as  shown  by  the  books  of  the  Company.     We  are  of   opinion  that  the  amount 
proposed  to  be  appropriated  tor  Leasehold  Redemption  is  ample  for  the  purjose.  ' 

6,  Old  Jewry",  E.C  BLAKEMORE  &  CO.,  Chartered  Accountants. 

22nd  March,  1912.  Au(/lUll. 
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HEPWORTH. 

.    .  CERTAIN    WINNERS  .    . 

THE     DECEPTION. 


H 


«<*** 


Length    975    feet. 
Released  April  n. 

ALL    PRINTS    ON 

EASTMAN   STOCK 

ONLY. 


<m 


*$& 


Cast  includes  : — 
Mr.  Alec.  Worcester 
Miss  Chrissie  White 

AND 

MISS    GLADYS 
SYLVAN  I. 


*&j^ 


A   CHARMING  STORY  OF  REAL  HEART  INTEREST   AND  GREAT   DRAWING    POWER. 

THE    TRAITRESS    OF    PARTON'S    COURT. 


«$£» 


LENGTH 

1,050    feet. 

RELEASED 

.  .  April  25  .  . 


«&* 


«8S* 


SPLENDID 

QUALITY. 

MAGNIFICENT 

ACTING. 


*& 


A  smart,  thrilling  picture,  full  of  exciting  incidents  from  beginning  to  end.    Not  a  dull  moment. 


THE  HEPWORTH  MANUFACTURING  Co.,  Ltd.,  Cinematographers, 

2,  Denman  Street,  Piccadilly  Circus,  London,  W.        ISflSSSk      ml 


Telegrams 
"  Heptoic,  London. 


April,  1912. 
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Hippodrome    Falkirk,  Ltd. — Capital 
Piatt  Bridge,  Broad-street  Place,  E.C. 


£3,000,    in    5s.   shares. 


MEMS. 


T 


HE  third  annual  meeting  of  Electric  Palaces,  Ltd.,  will 
take  place  at  the  Criterion  Restaurant  on  Wednesday, 
April  3rd,  at  11.30  a.m.  The  report  to  be  presented, 
which  appears  in  full  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  is  of  a 
most  gratifying  character.  The  profit,  after  deduc- 
tion of  expenses  and  interest  on  debentures,  &c, 
amounts  to  £14,088  0s.  Id.,  which,  added  to  the  balance  brought 
forward  from  last  year,  makes  a  total  of  £18,275  6s.  lid.  Not- 
withstanding such  a  gratifying  result,  the  directors  do  not  propose 
to  pay  on  this  occasion  a  greater  dividend  than  5  per  cent. 
They  feel  it  their  duty,  and  in  the  best  interests  of  the  Company, 
to  proceed  cautiously,  especially  in  view  of  the  present  unsettled 
state  of  public  affairs,  the  consequences  of  which  cannot  be 
foreseen.  Shareholders  who  paid  their  final  call  in  July,  1910 
(that  is,  about  eighteen  months  before  the  date  of  the  present 
accounts),  will,  on  payment  of  the  present  dividend,  have  received 
for  such  period  a  distribution  (including  the  dividend  of  10  per 
cent,  already  paid)  of  15  per  cent,  and  this,  too,  during  the  period 
of  construction  of  the  company's  palaces. 

The  Galway  Cinema  Theatre  is  tc  open  a  hall  in  Galway  with  a 
capacity  of  1,000.  The  capital  is  £1,000  in  £i  shares.  The 
programme   will   consist    of    pictures   and    variety    turns.  s 

to  open  on  Easter  Monday. 

The  usual  quarterly  dividend  of  ij  per  cent,  (being  at  the  rate 
of  6  per  cent,  per  annum)  has  been  declared  by  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Co.,  of  New  Jersey,  upon  the  outstanding  preferred  stock,  and 
of  2i  per  cent,  (being  at  the  rate  of  io  per  cent,  per  annum)  upon  the 
outstanding  common  stock,  an  extra  dividend  of  i\  per  cent,  upon 
the  common  stock. 


NEW  COMPANIES. 


New  Tredegar  Electric  Theatres,  Ltd. — Capital  £3,000,  in 
£1  shares.  Private  company.  55,  Duffryn  Terrace,  New 
Tredegar,  Mon. 

Aberfen  Picture  Palace  Co.,   Ltd. — Capital  £4,000,    in 
shares.     Bank  Chambers,  122,  High-street,  Myrther.  Tydvil, 

Picture  Palladiums,  Ltd. — Capital  £6,000,  in  £1  shares. 
Private  company.     34,  Great  James-street,  Bedford  Row,  W.C. 


£1 


Zoechrome,  Ltd. — Capital  £15,000,  in  £1  shares. 
Cinephotos,      Ltd  — Capital     £500,     in    £1      shares. 


Private 


company.     150A,  Uxbridge  Road,  W. 

Eagle  Picturedromes,  Ltd  — Capital  £2,000,  in  /i  shares. 
Private  company, 

Lyceum  (Govan),  Ltd. — Capital  £18,000,  in  £1  shares.  Private 
company. 

Obelisk  Picture  Palace,  Ltd. — Capital  £2,000,  in  £1  shares. 
Private  company.     Lewbham  Bridge,  Lewisham,  S.E. 

Greenock  Picture  Palace  Co.,  Ltd. — Capital  £3,000,  in  £1 
shares.     Private  company,     n,  Brougham-street,  Greenock. 

Chesterton  Cinematograph  Co.,  Ltd. — Capital,  £1,000,  in  £1 
shares.     Private  company, 

Premier  Picture  Palace  Ltd,  Liverpool. — Capital  £1,000,  in 
£1  shares.     2,  South  John-street,  Liverpool. 

Pinxton  Picture  Palace  Co.,  Ltd. — Capital  £3,000,  in  £1 
shares.     Private  company. 

Middleton  Picturedrome,  Ltd. — Capital  £3,000,  in  £1  shares. 
16,  Clegg-street,  Oldham. 

Crescent  Cinema  Theatre  Co.  (Hulme),  Ltd. — Capital 
£5,000,  in  £1  shares.     Private  company. 

Tyler  Apparatus  Co.,  Ltd. — Capital  £10,000,  in  £1  shares. 
Private  company.     11,  Charing  Cross-road.,  W.C. 

Living  Picture  Targets,  Ltd. — Capital  £2,000,  in  is.  shares. 
Private  company.     21,  Regent-street,  W. 

Hammersmith  Picture  Playhouse  Co.,  Ltd. — Capital  £300, 
in  £1  shares.  Private  company.  84  and  86,  King-street,  Ham- 
mersmith. 

Irish  Empire  Palaces,  Ltd. — Capital  £10,000,  in  £1  shares. 
Private  company.     71,  Park-street,  Dundalk. 

Barnet  Cinema  Palace,  Ltd. — Capital  £4,000,  in  £1  shares. 
Private  company. 

Blue  Halls,  Ltd. — Capital  £15,000,  in  £1  shares.  Private 
company.     239,  King-street,  Hammersmith,  W. 

Gnoll  Picture  &  Variety  Co.,  Ltd — Capital  £2,000,  in  £10 
shares.     Private  company.     Station  Parade  Offices,  Neath. 

Sunderland  Cinematograph  Co.,  Ltd. — Capital  £4,075,  in 
4,000  preference  shares  of  £  1  each  and  £3,000  deferred  shares  of 
6d.  each.     Private  company.     1,  Albemarle-street.  W. 

Mile  End  Palace,  Ltd. — Capital  £1,000,  in  £1  shares.  Private 
company.     Pavilion  Theatre,  Mile  End,  E. 

East  Hill  Picturedrome,  Ltd. — Capital  £5,000,  in  £1  shares. 
(500  deferred).     Private  company. 

Milnsbridge  Picture  Palace,  Ltd. — Capital  £2,000,  in  £1 
shares.  Private  company.  3,  Station-street,  Milnsbridge, 
Huddersfield. 

Pringle's  Picture  Palaces,  Ltd, — Capital  £15,000,  in  5,000 
first  preference  and  10,000  ordinary  shares  of  £1  each.  Private 
company. 


WILLIAMSONS 


STAR 


FILM 


SERVICE. 


PRICE 
RIGHT. 


QUALITY 
RIGHT. 


SERVICE 
RIGHT. 


The  Williamson  Kinematograph  Co.,  Ltd., 

28,  DENMARK  ST.,  CHARING  CROSS  ROAD, 
LONDON,  W.C. 


LC.C.PATTERN. 


SLIDING  STENCIL  CUT  FRONT. 


For  any  llluminant. 
Opal  or   Red    Glass. 

(As  shown.) 

Emergency  Exit   -  11/- 
Exit    ------  10/- 

Without  fancy  work. 
Emergency  Exit   -  10/- 

Exit    -----    9/- 

Any  other  signs  quoted  for. 
Discount  for  quantities. 


MANSELL,  Ltd.,  13a,  Cecil  Court, 


'Phone  8982  City. 


W.C. 
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THE    FILM    RENTING    EXPERTS. 


FILMS 


LIMITED. 


Mead     Office : 


18  &  20  MANCHESTER  STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 


Telepbone  6782  Central. 
Telegrams  Films,  Liverpool. 


A.    T.    WRIGHT,    Managing    Director. 
Branches : 

23,     CECIL     COURT,  _¥    |"|WT\f|W  \*/    C*  Telephone  5783  Central. 

CHARING     CROSS     ROAD,  l^V^l^l  mJXJL ^1 j         W.X^.        Telegrams  Filmitted,  London. 

MIDLAND     CHAMBERS,"  _l\JFWr'AQTIF    dK    TY1MF  Telephone  2021  Central. 

17     WESTGATE     ROAD,  lid  ¥¥  V/AiJ  1  Lid"  V/ll"  1  I  llL.       Telegrams  Animated.  Newcastle-on  Tyne. 

8     WYNDHAM     ARCADE,  _P  ADHIPP  Telephone  3440  Cardiff. 

ST.     MARY'S     STREET,  V/lKl/lr  A     ■       Telegrams  Animated.  Cardiff. 

35     HIGH     STREET, f\IT  f     IT  A  ^^P  Telephone  3107. 


Telegrams   Films.  Belfast. 


16     DOLIER     STREET, 


UUDLllli  Telegrams  Films.  Dublin. 

The    PREMIER    and    EUREKA    FILM    SERVICE    are    par    excellence. 


Provincial   Agents   by   appointment  for  the 

ERNEMANN 


IMPERATOR. 


April,  1912. 
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s3^' 


LIEUT.     DARING. 


MISS     IVY     MARTINEKi 


•B&C, 


m 


1111/ 


MISS     DOROTHY     FOSTER. 


MR.     J.     O'NEIL     FARRELL. 


The   People's   Popular   Players. 

No.    3— MEMBERS    OF    THE    B.    &  C.    No.    1    STOCK    COMPANY 
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MEN     OF     THE     MOMENT 

IN   THE    CINEMATOGRAPH    WORLD. 

No.  III. — Mr.  Cecil  Hepworth,  of  the  Hepworth  Manufacturing  Company,  Limited. 


A  chat  with  the  Chief  of  one  of  the  leading  firms  in  the  Trade,  who  has  largely  helped  to  win  rightful 

recognition  for  the  All-British  film. 


HE  name  of  Hepworth  is  popular  in  the  Cinematograph 
world.  If  you  happen  to  number  the  energetic  and 
genial  chief  of  the  Denman  Street  firm  among  your 
friends  there  will  be  no  need  to  tell  you  why. 
Typically  English  in  appearance,  ideas,  and  methods, 
he  stands  for  all  that  is  best  in  the  English  trade,  and 
no  one  who  has  watched  his  stern  and  unceasing  fight  for  success — 
at  times  a  very  uphill  and  discouraging  one — can  begrudge  him 
his  victory  now  that  he  has  realised  his  ambition  to  make  the 
name  of  "  Hepwix  "  known,  respected,  and  admired  wherever 
cinema  pictures  are  shown.  And  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
this  is  the  case,  for  it  is  invariably  the  signal  for  an  outburst  of 
applause  so  soon  as  the  name  is  flashed  upon  the  screen. 

What  Hard  Work  Will  Do. 

Mr.  Cecil  Hepworth  has  reason  to  feel  proud  of  the  fact  that 
the  "  Hepwix  "  trade-mark  is  equally  popular  with  the  Trade  and 
the  public.  This  enviable  state  of  affairs  has  been  brought 
about  as  the  result  of  real  hard  work,  and  is  the  outcome  of  a 
keen  perception  of  what  the  public — above  all,  the  English  public — 
wants  to  see  when  it  visits  a  picture  theatre.  There  was  a  time, 
not  so  very  long  ago,  when  English  pictures  were  more  or  less 
taboo  in  the  Trade,  when  exhibitors  preferred  to  include  French, 
German,  and  American — anything  but  English  films  in  their  pro- 
grammes. And  those  were  the  days  when  Mr.  Hepworth  needed 
all  his  courage  effectively  to  combat  this  almost  inexplicable  anti- 
pathy. All  credit  to  him  that  he  succeeded  where  others  had  failed. 
The  secret  of  his  success  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  realised  where  the 
English  film  fell  short  in  its  early  days,  and  immediately  set 
work  to  remedy  its  admitted  weaknesses. 

One  day  the  English-made  film  will  occupy  its  rightful  position 
in  the  English  Market,  and  when  that  day  comes — it  is  drawing 
nearer  every  day — British  manufacturers  will  have  Mr  Cecil 
Hepworth  very  largely  to  thank  for  gaining  for  their  goods  the 
recognition  which  is  undoubtedly  their  due. 

Meantime  it  is  interesting  to  learn  something  of  the  early  history 
of  one  who  has  done  so  much  for  the  English  film.  Young  as  he  is, 
Mr.  Hepworth  has  a  long  and  busy  career  behind  him.  His 
knowledge  of  what  the  public  wants  came  to  him  very  naturally, 
and  one  understands  why,  when  one  recalls  the  fact  that  he  is  the 
son  of  Mr.  T.  C.  Hepworth,  the  well-known  popular  science 
lecturer,  whose  name  will  always  be  associated  with  the  old 
Polytechnic.  In  his  early  days  he  was  his  father's  valued  assistant 
on  his  lecture  tours.  Then  he  joined  the  Warwick  Trading 
Company  (or,  as  it  was  then  styled,  Maguire  and  Baucus),  and  took, 
their  first  film  for  them.  Later  he  decided  to  start  out  for  him- 
self, and  the  story  of  how  the  little  house  at  Walton-on-Thames 
has  grown  into  the  big  and  wondrously-equipped  film  factory 
of  to-day  is  interesting  telling. 

The  Origin  of  "Hepworth's." 

"  Our  idea  at  the  outset  was  to  take  and  print  for  the  trade, 
and  our  films  were  a  sort  of  side-line  !  In  the  meanwhile  the 
series  of  films  was  growing  in  importance,  and  by  the  time  we 
had  reached  No.  100  we  had  scored  several  conspicuous  suc- 
cesses, notably  the  explosion  of  a  motor-car  and  a  topical  film 
illustrating  the  visit  of  Queen  Victoria  to  Dublin  in  1899." 

"  In  those  days  films  were  only  fifty  feet  long  — a  standard  set 
by  Lumiere — which  had  to  be  adhered  to  because  that  was  the 
only  length  in  which  one  could  buy  film  stock.  I  remember  we 
produced  a  film  of  200  feet  length — a  big  undertaking  in  those  days 
— and  we  thought  we  had  set  the  Thames  on  fire  !  In  the  course 
of  a  few  years  we  outgrew  the  little  house  at  Walton,  and  built  a 


factory  next  door,  and  ultimately  it  became  necessary  to  enlarge 
this  building,  and  the  business  was  turned  into  a  private 
company. 

"  We  had  three  or  four  very  successful  years,  paying  in  succes- 
sion 10,  20,  30  and  40  per  cent.  Then,  suddenly  excluded  from 
the  Amercan  market  by  the  operations  of  the  Trust,  which  hit  us 
very  hard,  added  to  the  invasion  of  the  English  market  at  the 
same  time  by  the  Americans,  we  had  two  or  three  very  lean 
years.  But  things  have  moved  since  then,  and  we  are  now  fight- 
ing the  American  on  his  own  ground  as  well  as  in  this  country,  and 
making  English  films  respected,  with  consequent  prosperity  to 
ourselves." 

Hepworth  Artists. 

"Our  artists?  We  were,  I  believe,  the  first  firm  to  engage 
theatrical  artists,  and  we  did  it  as  a  wild  speculation.  Our  first 
professionally  acted  film  was  'A  Leap  Year  Proposal,'  for  we  used 
to  rely  at  the  first  upon  casual  actors  and  actresses  whom  we  got 
down  from  London.  But  we  soon  realised  that  cinematography 
was  more  than  an  off-shoot  of  the  drama — in  fact,  that  it  was  an 
art  in  itself — that  it  had  limitationsand  possibilities  both  absolutely 
distinct  from  those  of  the  drama.  Then  we  recognised  that  it 
called  for  a  special  class  of  artistes  who  could  only  learn  the  new 
technique  of  their  art  by  constant  practice  and  training.  Only 
about  one  in  every  hundred  London  actors  and  actresses  had 
the  instinct  and  adaptability  necessary  for  this  kind  of  work. 
So  it  followed  as  a  consequence  that  we  began  to  make  con- 
tracts with  that   one  per  cent,  to  keep  it  always  at  our  call." 

A  New  Art. 

"  I  feel  that  cinematography  is  an  absolutely  new  art  that  must 
in  the  natural  course  of  events  give  rise  to  a  new  school  of  artistes. 
In  so  far  as  the  professional  side  is  concerned  they  will  not  be 
drawn  from  the  theatre.  They  will  be  drawn  from  the  same  class 
as  at  present  provides  the  theatre,  but  they  will  come  straight  to  the 
cinematograph  without  having  their  artistic  powers  uarped  and 
twisted  into  the  grooves  of  the  Drama." 

"  The  Cinema  "  and  the  Censor. 

"What  are  my  personal  views  in  regard  to  the  question  of  a 
Cinema  Censor  ?  First  let  me  say  that  I  read  what  your 
magazine  had  to  say  on  the  subject  last  month,  and  for  several 
reasons  I  cannot  agree  with  the  views  you  expressed.  A  film 
censorship  will  give  the  Trade  tar  greater  freedom  than  it  has 
ever  enjoyed  before.  For  instance,  at  the  present  time  we  are 
supposed  to  deal  in  our  films  with  human  nature,  but  for  fear  of 
one  prurient  mind,  or  one  over-officious  policeman,  we  dare  not  deal 
with  the  human  emotions  except  in  such  a  very  milk  and  watery 
fashion  that  they  become  unreal. 

"  We  want  a  little  more  liberty,  and  we  want  to  stop  other 
people's  license.  We  ought  to  have  as  much  liberty  as,  say,  Henrv 
Arthur  Jones,  if  we  are  to  put  living  drama  before  the  people.  If 
we  deal  with  all  these  things  in  a  fair,  proper,  and  artistic  manner, 
so  that  they  can  offend  no  one  but  a  maniac,  and  if  all  our  films 
receive  the  stamp  of  an  official  of  the  Censorship  Board,  we  shall 
no  longer  be  at  the  mercy  of  every  nasty-minded  crank  who  chooses 
to  play  the  part  of  common  informer." 

A    Consultative    Committee. 

"The  constitution  of  such  a  Board  of  Censorship?  Well,  our 
ideas  so  far  as  they  are  at  present  formulated  are  as  follows,  and 
we  generally  outlined  them  when  a  small  deputation  of  the  Trade 
— of  which  I  was  one— waited  upon  the  Home  Secretary  recently 
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with  a  view  to  discussing  the  question.  We  believe  that  it  will  be 
to  the  interest  of  the  Trade  to  appoint  a  fairly  large  Consultative 
Committee  of  intellectual  people,  whose  business  it  would  be  to 
work  on  the  rota  principle,  and  see  every  film  to  be  released. 
This  committee  would  be  presided  over  by  some  independent 
person  of  standing  and  he  would  be  called  in  to  decide  any 
differences  of  opinion  which  might  arise  from  time  to  time  He 
would  of  course  receive  a  big  retaining  fee,  and  his  decision 
would  be  final." 

Exotic  Productions. 

"  As  regards  the  general  question,  what  we  desire  is  that  the  Censor 
should  prohibit  absolutely  the  exhibition  of  those  exotic  pro- 
ductions which  are  being  mainly  imported  from    Germany.     The 


temptation  to  an  exhibitor  of  small  education  to  show  a  picture  of 
an  over-sensational  character  is  very  great  indeed.  It  puts  up  his 
receipts  immensely  (or  a  few  weeks,  and  he  does  not  realise  that  in 
gaining  a  few  thousand  additional  members  to  his  audience  for  a 
month  or  two,  he  is  losing  ten  times  as  many  respectable  people, 
and  losing  them  for  all  time.  Now  we  have  got  to  protect  the 
short-sighted  man  against  himself,  not  for  his  own  sake,  but  because 
we  realise  that  in  killing  his  own  show  he  is  also  killing  everyone 
else's  into  the  bargain." 

"  Now  tell  me,"  said  Mr. 
Hepworth,  "don't  you  think  our 
contention  a  reasonable  one  ?  "     /^^^, 

I  had  to  agree  that  it  was.  ^ 


1  siiuw  ne   is  aiso    Killing   everyc 


CINEMATOGRAPH     PROGRESS. 

By  OLIVER    HUDSON. 


WHO  invented  moving  pictures?  The  honour 
is  claimed  by  so  many  men  that  I  shall 
surely  give  offence  if  I  particularise.  Edison, 
Muybridge,  Marey,  Friese-Greene,  Birt  Acres, 
Lumiere,  and  Paul  each  "  discovered  "  some- 
thing fresh  concerning  the  strange  phenomena,  and 
although  Muybridge  appears  to  have  been  actually 
first  in  point  of  date,  his  invention  was  not  of  moving 
pictures  as  we  know  them  at  the  present  time.  But 
even  Muybridge  was  a  very  long  way  "  in  the  van," 
for  mention  of  moving  images  is  made  in  an  ancient 
manuscript  which  was  written  b.c  65,  and  Ptolemy's 
"Optics"  (a.d.  130)  contains  a  description  of  a  piece 
of  apparatus  for  demonstrating  the  persistence  of  vision, 
which  is  the  whole  germ  of  the  moving  picture  idea. 

The  Wheel  of  Life. 

Again,  did  not  Omar  Khayyam  (a.d.  iioo),  in  one  of 
his  glorious  quatrians,  have  in  his  mind  an  inkling  of  the 
greatest  invention  the  world  has  ever  seen  ?  This  is 
what  he  wrote  : 

"  For  in  and  out,  above,  about,  below, 
'Tis  nothing  but  a  Magic  Shadow-show, 
Play'd  in  a  Box  whose  Candle  is  the  Sun, 
Round  which  we  Phantom  Figures  come  and  go." 

Other  early  writers  who  referred  to  the  subject  are 
Alhazen,  the  great  Arabian  philospher  (a.d.  iioo), 
Leonardo  de  Vinci  (a.d.  1452)  and  Nollett  (1765),  but 
up  to  the  latter  date  nobody  had  applied  their  theories  to 
practice.  It  was  not,  in  fact,  until  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century  that  any  substantial  advance  was  made. 
Then,  in  1860,  the  Zcetrope,  or  Wheel  of  Life,  was 
patented  by  Desvignes.  It  consisted  of  a  hollow 
cylinder  with  slots  or  apertures  at  equal  distances  around 
it,  and  on  the  inner  surface  were  painted  figures  of  men 
and  animals,  which  appeared  to  move  when  the  cylinder 
was  rotated.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  an 
exactly  similar  apparatus  was  described  in  the 
Philosophical  Magazine  in  1834 — no  less  than  twenty- 
six  years  earlier  than  Desvignes  took  out  his  patent. 
The  "  Wheel  of  Life  "  is  still  sold  in  toy  shops,  the 
price  being  about  a  shilling. 

To  pack  your  house  every  night  and  overflow  your  pay  box — 
book  "  THE  COURSE  OF  TRUE  LOYE,"  released  January 
22nd.  Length  3,000  feet.  Miss  Asta  Nielsen  in  the  title  role. 
Walturdaw  Exclusive. 


Persistence  of   Vision. 

Before  proceeding  further  it  will  not,  I  think,  be  out 
of  place  to  briefly  describe  the  term  persistence  of 
vision,  without  which  the  moving  picture  would  be  an 
impossibility.  Let  me  say  at  once,  however,  that  I  have 
no  intention  of  entering  upon  a  learned  dissertation  in 
order  to  prove  that  there  is  such  a  phenomena  as  per- 
sistence of  vision.  My  readers  must  accept  Professor 
Tyndall  as  my  outer  dicta  and  permit  me  to  quote  his 
figures ;  then  will  I  endeavour  to  explain  how  the 
principle  applies  to  the  projection  of  moving  pictures 
upon  a  screen. 

Persistence  of  Vision  is  the  term  used  to  denote  the 
fact  that  the  retina  of  the  human  eye  retains  an 
impression  of  an  object  for  a  certain  period  after  such 
object  has  moved,  removed  or  disappeared.  For 
instance,  if  the  eye  be  fixed  upon  a  lighted  electric  lamp, 
an  impression  of  the  lamp  will  be  made  upon  the  retina 
of  the  eye  and  be  conveyed  from  thence  to  the  brain. 
Nov/,  if  the  light  be  switched  off,  the  impression  that  the 
light  is  still  there  will  be  retained  by  the  eye  and 
therefore  by  the  brain,  for  a  fractional  part  of  a  second 
after  the  light  has  disappeared.  If,  however,  the  light 
be  switched  on  and  off  with  sufficient  rapidity,  it  will 
give  the  impression  of  being  alight  continuously.  After 
an  exhaustive  series  of  experiments,  Professor  Tyndall 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  persistence  of  vision  varied 
in  different  persons  between  one-tenth  and  one-twenty- 
fourth  of  a  second,  the  average  being  one-sixteenth  of 
a  second. 

Continuous  Movement. 

Let  us  apply  the  facts  and  figures  given  above  to  the 
projection  of  cinematograph  pictures  upon  a  screen. 
A  piece  of  film  is  placed  in  correct  position  in  the 
projector,  and  the  handle  is  turned  at  such  a  speed  that 
the  pictures  are  thrown  upon  the  screen  at  the  rate  of 
sixteen  per  second.  What  we  appear  to  see  is  a  con- 
tinuous movement  of  the  figures  in  the  photographs. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  something  very  different  is  taking 
place.  In  reality,  each  picture  is  only  projected  upon 
the  screen  for  a  matter  of  one  thirty-second  of  a  second 
and  for  the  remaining  period  the  light  is  cut  off  from 
the  screen  by  means  of  a  shutter,  whilst  the  operating 
mechanism  pulls  the  succeeding  picture  into  position 
occupied   by  the  previous  one.      Yet   the  eye,  owing  to 

Now  that  the  SPORTING  SEASON  is  in  full  swing,  book  the 
exclusive  rights  of  our  "  WILD  STAG  HUNT  ON  EXMOOR," 
Walturdaw  Exclusive  No.  4. 
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the  persistence  of  its  retina,  conveys  to  the  brain  the 
impression  that  the  picture  is  on  the  screen  all  the  time, 
instead  of  only  a  portion  of  it  as  is  really  the  case.  It 
is  rather  fortunate  for  moving  pictures  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  persistence  of  vision,  otherwise  the 
pictures  would  he  jumpy! 

A  Notable  Step. 

But  to  return  to  our  subject.  The  next  notable  step 
in  the  march  of  progress  took  place  in  1868,  when 
Linnett  patented  his  "  Kineograph."  The  Kineograph 
was  in  the  form  of  a  book,  in  which  a  series  of  pictures 
was  printed  or  painted.  When  the  leaves  were  bent 
back  and  then  allowed  to  escape  from  under  the  thumb 
or  finger  the  rapid  succession  of  pictures  gave  the 
impression  of  continuous  movement  of  the  figures.  In 
its  turn  the  Kineograph  gave  way  to  a  series  of  devices 
which  were  known  as  Mutoscopes,  and  by  divers  other 
names.  The  general  principle  remained  the  same,  but 
instead  of  being  held  in  the  hand  and  released  from 
under  the  thumb,  the  pictures  were  arranged  around  a 
bobbin.  The  latter  was  fixed  in  position  inside  a 
wooden  case,  the  pictures  being  viewed  through  an  eye- 
piece or  lens  whilst  the  bobbin  was  rotated  by  hand  or 
by  mechanical  means. 

The  Year  1889. 

The  year  1889  will  go  down  to  history  as  the  one  in 
which  the  first  moving  pictures  were  projected  upon  a 
screen.  The  honour  belongs  to  Muybridge,  who  gave  a 
demonstration  of  his  "  Zoopraxiscope "  at  the  Royal 
Institution,  London,  during  that  year,  and  although  the 


pictures  were  printed  upon  glass  plates — not  films — every 
credit  is  due  to  him  as  being  the  first  man  to  project 
moving  pictures.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  by  the  way. 
that  although  most  of  Muybridge's  experimental  work 
was  done  in  California,  he  was  not,  as  is  commonly 
stated,  an  American.  He  was  born  and  died  at 
Kingston-on-Thames,  and  the  local  library  and  museum 
contains  a  large  number  of  his  original  photographic- 
studies  of  animal  motion,  to  which  subject  he  devoted 
practically  the  whole  of  his  life. 

A  natural  corollary  to  Muybridge's  successful  demon- 
strations was  the  filing  of  a  considerable  number  of 
applications  for  patents  for  all  sorts  of  projecting 
apparatus.  Friese-Greene  (1889)  was  one  of  the  first, 
and  he  can  undoubtedly  claim  premier  honours  as  the 
man  wrho — on  paper  at  any  rate — designed  the  first 
cinematograph  film  projector.  From  that  time  onwards, 
progress  was  rapid  and  continuous,  but  it  is  rather  sur- 
prising that  no  public  exhibition  of  a  complete  character 
was  given  until  1896,  although  in  the  previous  year  a 
private  demonstration  was  given  by  Mr.  Birt  Acres 
before  His  late  Majesty  King  Edward  VII.  (then  Prince 
of  Wales)  at  Marlborough  House. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  article  it  is  sufficient  to  have 
traced  the  history  of  moving  pictures  from  B.C.  65  to 
a.d.  1896.  Since  the  latter  year  films  have  been  im- 
proved (and  lengthened  !)  and  the  construction  of 
projectors  has  materially  altered,  but  the  general 
principles  remain  the  same.  We  are,  therefore,  fairly 
safe  in  leaving  the  progress  of  cinematography  to  take 
care  of  itself  for  another  month. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Signs  of   the  Times  .  .  . 


By  Harry  Lewy. 


MAY  as  well  begin,  and  tell 
Exactly  who  I  am, 


For  a  line  or  two  will  soon  show  you 
I'm  a  Moving:  Picture  Fan. 


When  I   feel  blue,  as  I   often  do, 

I   look  for  a  comedy  "  Indian   Head," 

Or  I   may,  perchance,  see  one  from   France 

That  bears  the  mark  of  the  "  Rooster "   Red. 

<*- 

Then  again  I  may,  the  very  same  day, 

Enjoy  a  film  with  the  Monogram  "  E," 

And  I  always  feel  that  I   can't  miss  a  reel 

That  follows  the  sign  of  the  "  Winged  V." 
■> 

A  tale  of  the  West  often  seen  at  its  best, 

By  the  orange  "  Diamond  S  "   I  can  tell, 

And  for  bushels  of  pleasure  (that  is,  in  a  measure), 
I'll  search  for  the  "  Liberty  Bell." 

When  things  go  bad,  and  I  feel  sad, 

The  "  Turning  Sun  "  soon  cheers  me ; 

And  I   must  say  this,   I   never  will  miss 

One  that  ends  with  the  Circled   "A.B." 

— M.P.  Story  Magazine. 
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A    WELL  -  ENGINEERED    CAMPAIGN. 

MR.    DICKSON,    OF    THE    NEW    CENTURY    FILM    SERVICE,   TELLS    HOW    HE 

IS    BOOMING    A    BIG    FILM. 


EVERYONE  in  the  Cinema  world  has  either  seen  or 
heard  of  Selig's  great  historical  film,  "  Christopher 
Columbus,"  the  English  rights  of  which  have  been 
acquired  by  the  New  Cen'ury  Film  Service    Ltd. 

As  the  release  date  is  now  close  at  hand  (April  8th), 
interest  in  the  film  grows  apace,  and  in  order  to  learn 
further  details  of  the  special  publicity  campaign  upon  which  this 
enterprising  firm  has  embarked  to  make  known  the  exceptional 
character  of  the  great  "exclusive"  they  have  secured,  a'repre- 
sentative  of  The  Cinema  had  a  chat  with  Mr.  H.  Dickson, 
general  manager  of  the  New  Century  Film  Service,  Ltd.,  a 
few  dajs  ago  at  the  London  office  of  the  Company  in  Rupert 
Street,  on  the  occasion  of  one  of  his  frequent  flying  visits  t  >  the 
metropolis. 

A   Novel  Competition. 

"Special  arrangements  to  boom 
'  Christopher  Columbus  '  ?  We  have 
been  thinking  of  li'  tie  else  this  last 
lew  weeks,  and  I  think  I  can  say 
we     have     organised     as     complete 

campaign  to  ensure  the  success  of 
the  film  as  could  be  desired.  And 
the  person  who  stands  to  benefit  as 
much  as  anyone  by  these  arrange- 
ments is  the  showman. 

"How?  Well,  in  the  first  place 
we  have  completed  negotiations  with 
'  Tit  Bits  '  whereby  that  journal  is 
offering  /io  a  week  in  a  compstition 
for  the  best  postcard  received  each 
week  giving  an  answer  to  the 
following  question  : — 

Which  do  you  consider  the  best 
scene  in  'Christopher  Colum- 
bus,' and  why  ? 

"  In  order  tha>  the  showman  may 
derive  the  greatest  benefit  from  this 
competition,  it  is  arranged  that  every- 
one who  enters  for  the  prize  must  see 
the  film.  Answers  have  to  be  sent  in 
upon  official  postcards,  which  we  sup- 
ply to  each  exhibitor  who  books  the 
film.  In  addition  to  the  /io  prize 
every  week,  '  Tit  Bits  '  is  offering  /130 
in  prizes  for  the  five  best  postcards 
received  during  the  whole  time  the 
film  is  running.  We  anticipate  that 
no  less  than  one  million  entries  will 
be  made  for  the  competition,  and 
those  people  who  enter  should 
alone  more  than  pay  the  cost  of  the 
film  to  each  showman  who  books  it. 

Going    Strong. 

"How  is  the  booking  going?  Strong — couldn't  be  better,  in 
fact.  In  some  places  the  competition  to  secure  the  film  has  been 
extraordinarily  keen,  and  we  have  had  as  many  as  six  wires  in  a 
morning  from  one  town  asking  for  the  rights.  It  may  interest  you 
to  know  that  we  are  publishing  a  '  M-inual  of  Instruction  '  in  con- 
nection with  the  film.  We  quite  realise  that  to  get  the  fullest 
benefit  out  of  it  an  exhibitor  would  have  to  see  "Christopher 
Columbus "  several  times  in  order  to  arrange  the  various 
effects  he  can  use  in  conjunction  with  it.  But  as  it  is  only  possible 
for  him  to  see  it  once — sometimes  not  at  all — we  are  supplying  in 
this  '  Manual  '  full  directions  as  to  choral  and  stage  effects  and 
music,  and  hints  how  best  to  approach  the  local  Press,  the 
education  anthorities,  the  clergy,  school  masters,  and  others,  with 
a  view  to  interesting  them  in  the  film.  This  ought  to  be  one  of 
the  best  ways  of  booming  so  big  an  attraction,  and  no  doubt 
showmen  will  be  quick  to  act  upon  the  suggestions  thrown  out  in 
this  little  book." 

Mr.  Dickson's   Enthusiasm. 

Young  in  years  and  full  of  abounding  energy  and  enthusiasm, 


MR.    H.    DICKSON 


Mr.  Dickson  carries  one  with  him  as  he  talks  of  the  impression 
this  wonderful  film  is -going  to  make  upon  the  public.  It  is  a 
distinct  move  upwards;  it  marks  an  epoch  in  the  annals  of  the 
picture  theatre  ;  and  the  thousands  who  see  "  Christopher  Colum- 
bus "  in  this  country,  and  marvel  at  its  wonderful  realism,  its 
spectacular  grandeur,  an  i  its  exceptional  accuracy  as  regards 
historical  detail  will  have  to  thank  Mr.  Dickson,  and  the  company 
whos-;  interests  he  serves  so  well,  lor  an  intellectual  treat  which 
they  will  have  reason  to  long  remember. 

How  the  Exhibitor  is  Studied. 

"  One  thing  the  New  Century  Film  Service  recognised  early 
in  the  campaign  upon  which  they  had  embarked.  Exhibitors 
only  had    to    :ee    the    film    and    they    would    want    to    book  it. 

The     difficulty    was     to     get    them 
to    see    it  We     soon     overcome 

that,"  said  Mr.  Dickson,  with  a 
laugh.  "  If  the  mountain  cannot 
come  to  Mahomet,  Mahomet  must 
come  to  the  mountain.  So  we  decided 
to  take  the  film  on  tour,  visiting  the 
chief  centres,  most  getatable  by  the 
showman.  During  March  we  have 
visited  nine  of  the  leading  cities  in 
Great  Britain,  taking  with  us  a  com- 
pany of  founeen  people,  in  order 
that  the  exhibitors  whom  we  invited 
to  see  it  might  observe  how  best 
to  show  it  in  their  own  theatre. 
We  visited  London,  Cardiff, 
Birmingham,  Manchester,  Liver- 
pool, Leeds.  Newcastle,  Edin- 
burgh and  Glasgow,  and  we  took 
with  us  an  orchestra,  a  choir,  and  a 
ecturer.  The  singers,  by  the  way, 
were  selected  and  trained  by  Dr. 
Terry,  the  choirmaster  at  West- 
minster Cathedral. 

' '  The  object  of  the  tour  was  educa- 
tional, if  I  might  term  it  so,  in  order 
to  demonstrate  to  the  showman  what 
a  film  service,  which  has  its  custom- 
ers' interests  at  heart,  can  do  by  way 
of  issuing  a  film  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  exhibitor  who  shows  it  may 
reap  the  maximum  profit  from  his 
enterprise. 

The  Question  of  "  Exclusives." 

"Do  I  think  the  'exclusive'  will 
become  an  insiitu'ion  in  the 
business  ?  I  certainly  do.  It  is 
that  already.  But  I  consider  that  only  films  of  superlative 
merit  should  be  issued  on  the  '  exclusive '  principle.  No  show- 
man should,  under  any  circumstances,  book  an  '  exclusive  ' 
film  without  first  seeing  it.  It  is  part  of  our  policy  to  give 
our  customers  every  facility  in  this  direction.  We  have  a 
supply  of  '  exclusives'  arranged  for,  which  will  enable  us  to  make 
regular  releases  for  many  months  to  come,  and  some  of  the  subjects 
we  have  secured  will  be,  if  possible,  more  popular  and  more  profit- 
able even  than  '  Christopher  Columbus.' 

"  Have  I  been  long  in  the  business  ?  Well,  practically  the  whole 
of  my  business  career  worth  talking  about — but  that  does  not  extend 
over  such  a  very  long  period,  for  I'm  not  exactly  burdened  with 
years,  am  I,"  said  Mr.  Dickson  with  a  smile.  "I  learned  the 
technical  side  of  the  business  in  Paris  with  one  of  the  leading  film 
houses.  But  technique  did  not  appeal  to  me,  and  so  I  got  on  the 
business  end,  and  three  years  ago  joined  Mr.  S.  H.  Carter,  of 
Bradford,  one  of  the  few  large  exhibitors  in  this  country  at 
that  time,  and  established  for  him  the  New  Century  Film  Sevice. 
"  Yes,  we  have  certainly  gone  ahead  and  acquired  a  big  reputa- 
tion, especially  in  the  north  of  England,  but  I  hope  we  shall  go  a 
long  way  further  in  the  immediate  future." 
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THE    MOST   PERFECT 
BIOSCOPE    EXTANT. 

j*      J*     NEW      MODEL.      J*      jt 
ABSOLUTELY     FIREPROOF. 


Pictures    registered    while    the    machine    is    running    or    stationary. 
Optical  Centre  remaining  constant. 

Light  increased  50  per  cent    No  Supplementary  rollers  to  break  films. 
Mechanism  unequalled  in  workmanship  or  result  . 

I»E  RFECT. 
Catalogues    Post   Free. 


'  Grams : 
"Biojector,  London." 

'  Phone : 
Hop  1964. 

m  r.  r.  m 
BEARD, 

Manufacturers  of 
Scientific  Instruments 
Optical  Lanterns,  Cine- 
matographs.  Jets, 
Regulators,  Carriers, 
etc. 

10,TrafalgarRd., 

Old   Kent   Road, 

LONDON,   S.E. 


TOPICALS. 


\A/E  send  Operator  and  Camera  at 
•  "  shortest  notice.  Local  Topicals 
are  graat  business  pullers,  and  cost  very 
little  more  than  ordinary  films.  If  you 
would  like  to  take  your  o  -  n  Topicals, 
write  for  Camera  Catalogue,   post   free. 


THE  WILLIAMSON  KINEMATOGRAPH  CO.,  LTD., 

28,  Denmark  St.,  Charing  Cross  Road,  LONDON,  W.C. 


0 


mn 


PICTURE  PLAYS 

AND     — 

HOW   TO   WRITE   THEM. 

This  book  is  a  complete  course  of  instruction 

in  plot-writing,   and  shows    how    to 

turn  ideas  into  money. 

Price  5/=,  post  free. 

Popular  Edition   (unabridged),  2/9,  post  free. 


Write  for  Complete  List  of  Cinematograph  Books. 

THE    CINEMATOGRAPH    PRESS, 

16,  Cecil  Court,  Charing  Cross  Road,  London,  W.C. 


\ujj 
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COMING!    COMING!!       fife 

The  Film  that  nearly  Cost  a  Life. 

VIDE     PRESS— 

^o>  .  .  .  While  preparing  a  drama  for  cinematograph  pictures,  an  actor  known  as  Lieut.  Daring,  R.N. 
fell  over  a  cliff  90  feet  high  at  Brighton.  He  almost  miraculously  escaped  death  .  .  .  (Daily 
Chronicle,  March  2nd,  1912.) 

SEE    THIS    MARVELLOUSLY    REALISTIC    DRAMA    OF    NAVAL    DARING. 


ALREADY 
THE    TALK 
OF   BOTH 
TOWN 
AND 
PROVINCES. 


LIEUT.   DARING,   R.N., 

—    AND    — 

THE    SHIP'S   MASCOT. 


Released  April  28th,  1912. 


Length,  1,100  feet- 


BE   SURE 

YOU 

BOOK  IT, 

AND  IT  WILL 

FILL     YOUR 
HOUSE. 


SOLE     AGEJMTS 


M.  P.  SALES  AGENCY,  86,  WARDOUR  STREET,  and  Branches, 
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Each  month  we  shall  publish  under 
this  heading  details  of  an  excep- 
tional bargain,  in  most  cases 
especially  appealing  to  newcomers 
in  the  business.       


AN    OPPORTUNITY    FOR    A    SMART    MAN    TO    ACQUIRE    THE 

PENGE    PICTUREDROME. 


PENCE    PICTUREDROME INTERIOR. 


N  London  and  ifs  immediate  neighbourhood  the  oppor- 
tunity seldom  occurs  to  acquire  a  picture  palace  worth 
anything  at  all  capable  of  exten-icn.  They  are 
snapped  up  by  investors  on  the  look-out  for  such 
properties  as  soon  as  they  come  on  the  market. 

A  Most  Desirable  Proposition. 

At    the    moment,    however,    such    an    opportunity  does  present 

itself  to  those 
who  are  smart 
enough  to  take 
ad  van 'age  of  it. 
The  Penge  Pic- 
turedrome,  a 
well  -  equipped 
theatre,  wnich 
is  capable  of 
considerable  en- 
largement, and 
in  the  hands  of 
the  right  man 
would  undoubt- 
edly show  an 
excellent  and  in- 
creasing turn- 
over, is  to  be 
acquired  on 
terms  which 
make  it  a  most 
desirable  proposition.  In  the  first  place  the  situation  of  the 
theatre  could  not  well  be  bettered.  It  is  within  one  minute's  walk 
of  Penge  L.B.  and  S.C.R.  Station,  and  little  more  than  one 
hundred  yards  from  one  of  the  most  frequented  entrances  to  the 
Crystal  Palace  grounds.  The  neighbourhood  is  a  flourishing  one  : 
it  is  thickly  populated,  and  numbers  of  people  are  attracted 
thither  by  events  of  public  importance  which  are  continually 
taking  place  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  Being  a  ccrner  site  h  has  t.to 
frontages  to  the  Beckenham  and  Oakfield  Roads,  which  is  always 
so  useful  from  an  advertising  point  of  view. 

A  Cosy  Little  Theatre. 

The  artistic  tower,  which  is  a  feature  of  the  frontage  of  this  cosy 
little  theatre,  at  once  catches  the  eye,  and  very  slight  and  inexpen- 
sive alterations  would  transform  the  entrance  into  a  most  imposing 
front.  The  theatre  is  nearly  80  ft.  long,  and  21  ft.  6  in.  wide,  and 
there  is  seating  accommodation  for  three  hundred  people — forty 
6d.,  sixty  ^d.,  and  two  hundred  3d.  tip-up  seats.  Velvet  arm- 
ctiairs  ate  used  thougbout,  and  the  building  is  lighted  by 
electricity.  The  size  of  the  screen  is  15  ft.  by  12  ft.,  and  the 
excellent  rake  of  1  he  hall  enables  everyone  to  get  an  unusually  clear 
and  uninterrupted  view  of  the  pictures.  There  is  a  system  of  gas 
radiators  for  heating  purposes,  and  five  exits  are  more  than 
sufficient  to  meet  all  official  requirements. 

A  Complete  Equipment. 

There  are  continuous  shows  from  6.30  till  11  p.m.  daily,  and 
matinees  on  Mondays  and  Wednesday  s;  but  there  should  be  a 
good  opening  for  additional  matinees  on  Thursdays  and  Saturdays. 
The  theatre  is  well  equipped.  In  the  operating  room  there  is  a 
motor-driven  Karam  projector — the  throw  being  about  60  ft. — and 
this  is  wired  for  two  lanterns.  There  is  also  a  transformer  for 
changing  alternating  to  direct  current.  In  addition  to  the  expensive 
turniture  and  fixtures,  there  is  a  D'Almaine  grand  piano,  and  one 
of  the  latest  "  Effects  "  machines,  used  as  an  accompaniment  to 
the  pictures,  and  capable  of  producing  all  kinds  ol  sounds  and 
effects,  which  are  so  necessary  and  desirable  in  adding  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  pictures. 

A  Grand  Opportunity  for  Extension. 

An  important  point  to  remember  in  considering  the  possibility  of 


increasing  the  business  is  that  the  nearest  competitor  is  the  best 
part  of  a  mile  away.  The  whole  building  has  frontages  of  62  ft., 
and  a  depth  of  168  ft.,  and  can  easily  be  enlarged  to  seat  about  a 
thousand  people.  The  property  includes  a  residential  upper  part, 
stabling  (which  could  easily  be  let  off),  and  a  plot  of  ground  at  the 
rear  which  could  be  utilised  for  the  purpose  of  further  extensions 
to  the  theatre,  or  for  a  fun-land  or  shooting-gallery,  both  of  which 
go  so  well  together  with  a  cinema  theatre  in  the  suburbs.  This 
would  very  considerably  increase  the  income  and  profits.  In 
addition  there  is  here  an  opportunity  for  an  open-air  tea-garden 
and  dancing  green,  which,  with  a  little  music,  makes  a  strong 
popular  appeal.  If  the  latter  scheme  were  put  into  effect  there  is 
every  chance  of  its  proving  a  big  success,  as  the  large  number  of 
people  attracted  by  the  close  proximity  of  the  Palace  Grounds  is 
sure  to  increase  now  that  it  has  been  taken  over  as  a  public 
institutii  >n 

To  be  acquired  on  Reasonable  Terms. 

The  present  owner  has  fitted  the  theatre  with  everything  brand 
new  at  a  very  great  expense,  and  it  is  easy  to  realise  what  an  ex- 
ceptional thing  it  is  to  be  able  to  acquire  this  theatre  purely  at  a 
valuation  of  the  contents,  which  means  a  large  percentage  off  the 
net  cost.  To  a  new  man  entering  the  business  the  opportunity 
thus  presented  of  securing  so  desirable  a  property  is  a  really  very 
special  one.  The  theatre  C3n  be  acquired  on  the  following  un- 
usually favourable  terms,  viz.,  at  a  rental  of  /150  per  annum,  and 
the  contents  at  a  valuation,  or  the  valuable  freehold  can  be 
acquired  for  £3,700,  .£2,000  of  which  can  remain  on  mortgage  at 
4^  per  cent.  Considering  that  the  upper  part  is  worth  £35  per 
annum,  the  stabling  should  let  at  £15,  and  as  the  theatre  has  a 
low  rental  of  /150,  it  will  be  seen  from  these  figures  what  a 
bargain  is  obtainable.  They  work  out  as  follows:  Income: 
Theatre,  /150;  upper  part,  ^35;  stabling,  £15;  ground,  £32; 
and  No.  16,  Beckenham  Road,  let  at  £4-5  per  annum,  making 
a  total  of  ^277.  Outgoings:  ^2,000  on  mortgage  at  4^  per 
cent.,  £90;  profit  per  annum,  £187.  Therefore,  for  an  outlay  of 
£i,'joo,  a  per- 
petual income 
of  £187  can 
be  enjoyed, 
in  addition  to 
the  large  pro- 
fits to  be  de- 
rived from  the 
theatre  and 
open-air  shows, 
simply  by 
taking  over  the 
contents  at  a 
valuation  —  one 
of  the  fairest 
and  most  un- 
usual opportu- 
nities that  has 
ever  come  into 
the  mark  et . 
Further  partic- 
u  1  a  r  s  and 
orders  to  view 
are  to  be  ob- 
tain ed  from 
Messrs.  Harris 
and  G  i  1  1  o  w 
the  cinema'o- 
graph  theatre 
experts,  of  451A, 
Oxford  Street, 
W.,  who  are 
the  sole  agents 
for  the  pro- 
perty. 
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LONDON  *-  PROVINCIAL  THEATRES  d«  SITES 
TO  BE- LET- OR.- SOLD. 


Applicants  requiring  further  particulars  and  orders  to  view  any  of  the  properties  mentioned  in  the  subjoined  list  For   Scale  of   Charges   for   Advertisements 

are  reques.edt  j  quite  the  foli  3  numler  attached,  and  be  precise  in  the  information  they  seek.     Applicants  not  under  this  heading,  apply  to  The  Manager, 

finding  their  requirements  in  this  list  are  invited  to  forward  a  description  of  the  investment  they  are  seeking,  THE  CINEMA  NEWS  &  PROPERTY  GAZETTE, 

ami  particulars  of  anything  suitable  will  be  forwarde  1  from  time  to  time  without  charge  by  the  respective  agents.  LTD.,    21,    NORTH     AUDLEY     STREET,    W. 


selection  of  properties  from  the  rfgistfrs  of 

Messrs.    Harris   &  Gillow,   Cinematograph    Property   Experts, 

451a,   Oxford   Street,    London,    W. 


LONDON    THEATRES. 


LONDON,  E.— Frontage  20  ft.,  depth  80  ft.  Hold  about  30a.  Estab- 
lished Christmas,  1910.  A  going  concern  with  a  lease  of  8  years,  at  the 
low  inclusive  rent  of  £60  per  annum.     Price,  inclusive,  £425.     Fo.   518a 

I.ti.NOuN,  STW.— A  smart  little  Theatre  holding  about  300.  Price,  in- 
clusive of  everything,    £750.     Fo.    731b 

LONDON,  N. — A  snug  little  Theatre,  built  about  a  year  ago  at  a  cost  ot 
about  £3,500.  Lease  80  years.  Ground  Rent  £85  per  annum.  Holds  about 
650.      Price,    including   everything,    £2,250,    £1,000   of  which   can   remain. 

Fo.   68  iv 

LONDON  SUBURB,  N.W.— Public  Hall  built  about  4i  years  ago,  31  It. 
6  in.  frontage,  no  ft.  deep,  holding  about  500.  Price,  freehold,  inclusive 
of  all  fixtures  and  fittings,  £3,500  (a  part  might  remain).  First  floor  let  off 
at  £100  per  annum.     Fo.  653b 

LONDON,  S.E.— Cinema  Theatre,  seating  400.  Established  over  two 
years.  Books  are  kept  and  open  to  inspection.  Average  takings  £21  per 
week.     Rent    £150  per  annum.     Lease  five  years.     Price    £350.     Well  fitted. 

Fo.  ,s86y 

LONDON,  N.— Fine  Music  Hall  seating  1.400 and  standing  room.  Price  £3,000, 
for  everything  as  it  stand  .  Rent  £925.  Profits  should  easily  reach  £5,000  per 
annum.  A  remarkable  opportunity  to  obtain  possession  and  a  proiitable  under- 
laking  for  a  small  figure.     Fo.  688b. 

LONDON,  W.  — Coliseum,  holding  about  700.  Established  June,  1910. 
Net  profits  £500  per  annum.  Price  £2,400,  inclusive.  Everything  of  the 
latest   and   best.     Rent    £300.     Long  lease.     Freehold  can   be  bought. 

Fo.   690 b 

I^.NjUON,  W.— Cinema  Palace,  holding  capacity  400.  Average  takings 
£$\  per  week.  fvxpenses  about  .£30.  Rent  £200.  Price  £2,000  (which  was 
the  cost  of  the  building  alone),  includes  all  fixtures  and  fittings,  2  pianos, 
organ.   Gaumont  machines,  &c.     A    bargain.     Fo.    89iy 

LONDON,  WF.ST-END.— One  of  the  highest  class  small  Theatres  in 
one  of  the  best  main  streets  in  the  West-end  of  London.  Although  only 
holding  about  200,  the  net  profit  is  over  £1,000  per  annum.  Price  for  the 
whole  place  as  a  going  concern,    ,£1,500.     A  bargain.     Fo.   992y 

LONDON,  S.W.— A  newly  built  Theatre,  costing  over  £5,000.  Capacity 
nearly  600.  Takings  last  month,  £220.  £2,000  cash  and  balance  on  mort- 
gage includes  going  concern  and  everything  of  the  best.  Long  lease. 
Ground   Rent   £250  per  annum.     Fo.  793b 


LONDON,  S.W.— Splendid  little  Theatre,  seating  525.  Takings  average 
weekly  £22-£ay  Lease  21  years  at  £90  per  annum.  Price  for  the  whoie 
going   concern,    £750.     Fo.  895b 

MIDDLESEX.— Theatre,  seating  300.  Rent  £125.  Price  £200.  Going 
concern.     Fo     123c 

LONDON.— Heart  of  the  West-end.  Theatre  holding  400,  and  making  a 
net  profit  of  £1,000  per  annum.  A  very  unusual  opportunity  to  acquire  a 
high-class   property.     Price  £1,000  cash,   balance  can  remain.     Fo.   140c 

LONDON  SUBURBS,  S.W.— Theatre  seating  250.  Profit  about  £150  per 
annum.  Rent  £52  on  long  lease.  Price  as  going  concern,  including 
everything,    £150.     Fo.    mc 

LONDON,  N.W.— Going  concern,  busy  spot,  making  a  net  profit  of  £500 
per  annum.  Seating  capacity  420,  or  if  desirous  of  enlarging  there  is  a 
piece  of  land  at  the  rear  75  ft.  long.  Established  2  years.  Rent  £350  per 
annum.     Lease  17  years.     Price  £1,500,   or  would  take  a  partner.     Fo.    i43c>' 

LONDON,  N. — Theatre  having  a  seating  capacity  of  200  with  standing 
room  for  50,  or  could  be  enlarged  to  hold  another  100.  Established  3  years. 
Music  and  Dancing  licences.     Rent  £90  per  annum.      Price  £200.      Fo.    144c 

LONDON,  N.W.— Theatre  seating  600;  plush  tip-up  seats.  Established 
2  years.  Will  cost  about  £300  to  comply  with  L.C.C.  requirements.  Rent 
£150  per  annum.  Price  £200,  including  electric  piano,  organ,  &c.  A 
bargain.      Fo.    149c 

LONDON  SUBURBS,  S.E.— Theatre,  with  living  accommodation  over, 
seating  200,  and  making  a  net  profit  of  £300  per  annum,  to  be  let  for 
£60  per  annum.  Price  £325,  including  a  Gaumont  machine  and  two 
transformers,   &c.     Fo.    153c 

MIDDLh-SliX. — Theatre  seating  400,  taking  £30  per  week.  Established 
2'  years.  Rent  £50  per  annum.  Price  £500,  including  everything.  A 
bargain.      Fo.    i42cy 


LONDON    SITES. 


LONDON,  W. — Crowded  West-end  thoroughfare,  a  Site  capable  of  ac- 
commodating a  very  large  Cinematograph  Theatre  to  seat  about  2, coo, 
together  with  room  for  building  about  ten  Shops,  and  an  upper  part  com- 
prising Showrooms  and  Offices.  It  is  computed  that  £8,000  per  annum  net 
profit  will  be  made  from  the  rentals  to  be  derived  from  the  building,  and 
£8,000  net  profit  from  the   Cinematograph   Theatre.      Fo.   s6iy 

LONDON,  W.  — Main  thoroughfare  in  the  midst  of  Theatre  Land.  A 
Cinematograph  Theatre  capable  of  seating  about  1,500  can  be  built, 
together  with  shop  property,  offices,  &c.  A  net  profit  of  £12,000  per  annum 
should  easily  be  obtained.  Ground  Rent  £4,500  per  annum.  Estimated 
cost  of  building  £45,000.     Fo.  762b 


Gerrard 
5925. 


THE    CAR    MART 


Karbargins 
London. 


Has  a  Stock  of  over  100  New  and  Secondhand  Cars,  suitable  for  pleasure 
or  business  purposes.  'Phone  your  requirements. 


Special  Agents   for — 


METALLURGIQUE,     FIAT,    MERCEDES,     DAIMLER,     AUSTRO- 
DAIMLER,    NAPIER,   &c,    &c.     —  Lowest  London  Prices. 


297-299,    EUSTON    ROAD,    LONDON,    N.W. 
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LONDON',  W  —  A  Building  Site  about  40  ft.  by  107  ft.,  at  present  com- 
prising two  shops  and  upper  parts  in  about  the  only  crowded  populous 
neighbourhood  in  London  where  a  Cinematograph  Theatre  does  not  at 
present  exist.  Ground  rent  £300  per  annum.  No  premium.  Really  an 
unusual    opportunity.      Fo.    757b 

LONDON,  W. — In  what  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  very  finest  positions 
for  a  Cinematograph  Theatre.  A  Building  Site,  00  ft.  by  100  ft.,  with  an 
entrance  from  the  main  road,  25  ft.  by  70  ft.,  which  would  form  a  Lounge 
and  Tea  Room.  All  necessary  exits  can  be  arranged,  and  a  net  profit  of 
about  .£7,000  a  year  should  easily  be  made  from  the  Theatre.  Ground 
Rent  £600  per  annum.  Premium  £3,000  payable  on  completion,  and  £4,500  in 
instalments  spread  over  a  period  of  seven  years.     Fo.  657b. 

1SLING  f  ON.  — Near  the  "Angel,"  having  a  frontage  of  auout  40  tt.  and  a 
depth  of  130  ft.,  offering  a  grand  opportunity  for  the  erection  of  a  handsome 
Theatre  in  which  a  very  large  and  remunerative  business  could  be  done.  Part 
freehold  and  part  leasehold  for  70  years,  the  Ground  Rent  of  which  is  £200  per 
annum.     Price  £7,000.      Fo.  613a. 

STREATHAM.— Main  road,  very  fine  Site  with  a  frontage  of  162  ft.  and 
a  return  frontage  of  232  ft.  Premises  are  already  built  upon  the  property 
and  are  let  to  one  of  the  chief  Banks  at  £250  per  annum,  who  can  be  re- 
tained. A  Cinematograph  Theatre  could  be  arranged  on  the  other  portion 
of  the  land,  and,  being  in  such  a  populous  neighbourhood,  a  very  large 
business  can  be  done.  Will  be  let  at  a  Ground  Rent  of  .£400  per  annum,  or 
freehold    £10,200.      Fo.    505a 

CAMDEN  TOWN.— An  excellent  Building  Site  with  about  40  ft.  frontage 
can  be  had  in  the  High-street,  on  lease  for  90  years,  at  a  Ground  rent  of 
£130  per  annum.     Premium    £1,200.     Fo.  8i3y 

HACKNEY. — In  a  very  fine  position  at  the  junction  of  two  main  streets, 
an  excellent  Site  capable  of  erecting  a  Theatre  to  seat  over  1,000.  Ground 
Rent   £250.  per  annum,    lease  99  years.     Fo.  814a 

KING'S  CROSS.— In  the  main  road,  a  good  Site  with  a  frontage  ot 
32  ft.,  widening  to  70  ft.,  with  a  depth  of  127  ft.  Ground  Rent  £380  per 
annum.     Fo.    614V 

STRATFORD,  High-street.— An  excellent  Site  In  this  populous 
neighbourhood,  capable  of  erecting  a  Theatre  to  seat  1,500.  Lease  expires 
1063.     Ground    Rent    £70  per    annum.     Price  £2,000.     Fo.    510b 

BOROUGH  HIGH-STREET.— A  Freehold  Site,  capable  of  erecting  a 
Theatre  to  seat  about  1,000.  Frontage  60  ft.,  depth  no  ft.  Price  £3,250. 
Extra    land  at   the   side  can   be  added  totalling  8,000  square   ft.     Fo.    721b 

HAMPSTEAD,  High-street.— A  Site,  50  ft.  by  .50  ft.,  to  be  let,  in  the 
main   street.     Ground    Rent  £150  per   annum.     Fo.    625b 

CLAPHAM  JUNCTION.— In  the  main  street.  Fine  Site,  50  ft.  by 
100  ft.     Price,   freehold,  £3,000,  might  be  let   on  a   building  lease.     Fo.  jiasy 

CLAPHAM,  High-street. — A  noble  corner  Site,  suitable  for  a  Theatre  or 
Music  Hall,  being  over  one  acre  in  extent.  Buildings  are  now  erected  on 
it,  portion  of  which  could  be  utilised  or  let  off.  Ground  Rent  £1,400. 
Lease  99  years.     The  freehold  will   be  sold.     Fo.    530b 

BRIXTON. — In  the  best  position.  An  exceedingly  good  Site,  suitable  for 
a  Theatre  seating  about  1,500.  Ground  Rent  .£450  per  annum.  Lease  60 
years.     Fo.   731b 

LONDON  SUBURBS,  N.— A  fine  property  suitable  for  Theatre,  capable 
of  seating  about  1,000,  with  room  to  build  two  shops  in  addition.  Ground 
Rent  £150.     Lease  99  years.     Fo.   645b 

EUSTON-RO^D.  —  In  the  best  pcsition,  fine  property  capable  of  erecting 
a  Theatre  with  alterations  only,  existing  property  being  easily  adapted.  A 
Theatre  can  be  arranged  capable  of  seating  about  750.  Rent  £750  per 
annum.     Fo.    546b ^ 

HOLLOWAY-ROAD.— In  the  very  best  position,  a  fine  corner  bite, 
30  ft.  by  93  ft.,  suitable  for  the  erection  of  a  Theatre  seating  about  650.  A 
very  large  business   can  be  done  in  this  important    position.     Rent  £600. 

Fo.    8jSb 

BRENTFORD,  High-road.— A  fine  Site,  suitable  for  a  Theatre,  frontage 
80  ft.,    depth   250  ft.      Price,   freehold   £2,500,      Fo.    649b 

ACTON.— In  the  main  street,  a  very  excellent  Site,  frontage  42  ft.  6  in., 
depth    100  ft.     Price,  freehold,  £2,000.     Fo.  650b 

LONDON,  N.W.— In  a  very  fine  position  for  a  Cinematograph  Theatre. 
A  Site  capable  of  a  building  to  seat  800  to  1,000,  and  having  two  very  ex- 
cellent frontages  to  the  most  important  roads  in  the  district.  Ground  Rent 
£190.  Premium  £1,600.  A  higher  ground  rent  without  a  premium  might 
be  arranged.     Fo.   563Tb 

WESTMINSTER.— In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 
A  grand  Site  next  door  to  important  banking  premises,  and  having  a 
frontage  of  104  ft.,  comprising  four  separate  properties  which  can  be 
adapted  for  the  purpose  of  a  Cinematograph  Theatre,  or  a  new  builumg 
could  be  erected.  This  being  situated  in  a  very  thickly  populated  district 
offers  an  unusually  good  opportunity  for  the  erection  of  a  good  going  con- 
cern. Fo.  665  b 

LONDON,  N.  —  Site  about  74  ft.  by  85  ft.  in  populous  district.  Price  tor 
the  freehold,    £2,000,    or  might   be  let  on  building   lease.     Fo.   568b 

NOTTING  HILL  GATE.— Site  35  ft.  by  80  ft.  Lease  7,  14,  or  21  years. 
Ground  Rent   £350.     Close  to  Notting  Hill   Gate  Station.     Fo.   576y 

BROMLEY.— Site  in  an  excellent  position,  15  ft.  3  in.  by  106  ft.  Price 
£2,500. Fo.   676b 

WANDSWORTH. — Ex-cellent  Building  Site  in  a  very  fine  position,  lhe 
freehold  can  be  obtained  for  £4,5°°.   tn~  major  part  of  which  can  remain. 

Fo.   870b 

SOUTH  NORWOOD. — Workshop,  25  ft.  by  10c  ft.,  suitable  for  conver- 
sion  into  a  Cinematograph  Theatre.  Lease  56  years.  Ground  Rent  £4  10s. 
Low  price.     Would  be  let   for  £100  per  annum.     Fo.  678b 


TOTTENHAM.— Site,    25    ft.   6   in.   by   131    ft. 
£1,650.     A   very  fine  position.     Fo.  677y 


Lease  93  years.       Price 


WEST  HAM.— Site  having  an  area  of  about  10,100  square  ft.  Lease  80 
years.  Ground  Rent  £65  per  annum.  Price,  freehold,  £1,000.  Part  let 
off  for  £40  per  annum,     to.   777b 

B  K  FN  1  FORD. —Site,   18  it.   by  259  ft.     Price,   treehold,   £2,500.     Fo.    683V 

MORI  LAKE.  — Freehold  Site  in  a  very  good  position  where  a  large 
business   could  be  done.     Price  £5,500.     Fb.   5S2y 

SHEPHERD'S  BUSH.-Site,  34  ft.  by  75  ft.  Lease  about  18  years. 
Rent  £180.     Price   £1,500.     Fo.  88oy 

PLAISTOW. — Site,  50  yards  from  station,  36  ft.  by  90  ft.  Good  position 
for  a  Cinematograph  Theatre.  Lease  99  years.  Ground  Rent  £75  per 
annum,  or  price,    freehold,   £1,500,    part  on    mortgage.     Fo.   780b 

PADDING  f  ON. — A  very  fine  Site  of  16,000  ft.  At  present  occupied  by  an 
excellent  building  which  could  easily  be  converted.  Will  be  let  at  a 
ground  rent  of  £700  a  year  with  a  premium,   or  the  freehold  would  be  sold. 

Fo.    7-  iv 

BOW,  E. — In  the  main  road,  trams  pass  the  door.  A  very  good  Site  in 
the  busiest  spot,  42  ft.  frontage  by  112  ft.  6  in.  deep.  Price,  £600. 
A  successful  Theatre  could  be  built  for  about  £2,000,  and  a  mortgage 
could  be  arranged  for  £1,500.  There  is  only  one  other  small  Theatre 
in  the   neighbourhood,    thus  offering   an   excellent  opportunity.     Fo.   673b 

WANDSWOR  rH-ROAD.— Two  good  Shops,  easily  adaptable  for 
Theatre,  36  ft.  by  64  ft.     Price,  freehold,  £900.     Fo.  995V 

BETHNAL  GREEN.— Building  Site  in  main  street.  Plans  passed  for 
Theatre  to  seat  580  and  two  Shops.  61  ft.  by  95  ft.  Price,  freehold,  £4,500, 
or  might  be  let  at  a  ground  rent  of  £250  per  annum.     Fo.  796b 

CRICKLEWOOD.— Good  Site  in  an  excellent  position,  87  ft.  by  90  tt. 
Will  be  let  on  building  lease  at  £90  per  annum,  or  freehold  would  be  sold. 
Fo.   896y 

TOTTENHAM.— Freehold  premises,  28  by  112  ft.  Ground  Rent  £70! 
Price  for  the   lease,   £1,000.     Fo.    898b 

GOLDER'S  GREEN. — Prominent  position,  Site  40  ft.  by  100  ft.  Ground 
Rent   of   £70   per  annum   on    long  building  lease.     Fo.   998y 

EALING. — Site  in  very  good  position,  dose  to  the  railway  station.  80  ft. 
by  200  ft.     Price,  freehold,  £800.     Fo.  799b 

EALING.  —  Site  in  good  position,  28  ft.  by  90  ft.  Price,  freehold,  £250, 
or  ground    rent   of  £10  per  annum.     Fo.   looey 

PALMER'S  GREEN.— Corner  Site  on  the  main  tram  route.  Ground 
Rent  12s.  per  foot.     Fo.    101c 

CHILD'S  HILL. — Good  Site  in  a  first-class  position,  60  ft.  by  100  tt. 
Price  16s.   per   foot'.     Fo.    ioicy 

HOUNSLOW. — Main  street.  Site  64  ft.  by  175  ft.  Good  opening  here 
for  a   Theatre.     Price  £1.200  for  the  freehold.     Fo.   102c 

HAMMERSMI  i  H.— Corner  Site,  depth  243  ft.  Freehold  will  be  sold. 
Fo.    io^y 

SHEPHERD'S  BUSH.— Good  position.  Building  Site,  185  ft.  by  225  It. 
Freehold  to  be   sold  ;    major    portion   can   remain   on   mortgage.     Fo.    103c 

ACTON. — Site,  50  ft.  \>y  120  ft.  Freehold  £1,600,  or  a  ground  rent  of 
£80  per  annum.     Fo.   107c 

CROYDON. — Site,  close  to  High-street.  Low  ground  rent  on  building 
lease.     Fo.    107CV 

HARROW-ROAD.— Site,  splendid  position,  36  ft.  by  136  ft.  Will  be  let 
on  building  lease  at  £140  per  annum.     Fo.    108c 

WESTMINSTER.— Site  in  good  position,  22  ft.  by  53  ft.  Price,  free- 
hold,  £850,  or  would  be  let  at  £50  per  annum.     Fo.  io8cy 

FINSBURW  E.C.— Site,  9,650  square  ft.  Building  lease  99  years. 
Ground  Rent  £300  per  annum.     48  ft.  by  235  ft.     Fo.    105c 

WALHTmGREIN.-  Freehold  Site,  72  ft.  by  106  ft.  Excellent  position. 
Freehold  for   sale.     Fo.   iQjCy 

BETHNAL  GREEN.— Site  in  main  street,  61  ft.  by  96  ft.  Price  £4.500 
freehold.     Ground  Rent  £250.     Will  seat  about  580.     Fo.   i:2cy 

ACTON.— Splendid  corner  Site,  really  a  valuable  position,  leading  to  a 
larger  Site  in  the  rear,  100  ft.  deep  with  frontage  of  171  ft.  Rent  of  the 
corner  premises  is  £130  per  annum.  Freehold  of  site  at  rear  £1,500. 
Quite  an  unusual  opportunity.     Fo.    113c 

CHELSEA.— Site  with  two  frontages,  39  ft.  by  66  ft.  Price,  freehold, 
£700.     On  building  lease,  £35  per  annum.     Fo.    i22cy 

CLAPTON.— House  and  Stabling,  26  ft.  by  100  ft.     Price,  freehold,  £800. 

Fo.    113CV 

EALING.— Site,  60  ft.  by  120  ft.  Ground  Rent  £50.  Premium  £150. 
Long  lease.     Fo.  t27C 

WESTBOURNE  GROVE.— Premises  easily  adaptable,  70  ft.  frontage  by 
40  ft.   deep,  with  back   entrance.     Rent  £600  per  annum.     Fo.    i24Cy 

HARROW-ROAD.— Premises  with  an  area  of  26,433  ft-  Frice  £8,000. 
Ground  Rent  £232,  or  would  be  let  at  £750  per  annum.     Lease  46  years. 

Fo.  138CV 

LONDON,  N.W. — A  really  good  Site,  situate  in  a  main  road,  having  a 
frontage  of  120  ft.  and  depth  of  160  ft.     Rent    £600.     Fo.   150CV 

LONDON,  N.W. —An  excellent  Site  in  a  busy  spot.  Frontage  171  ft., 
depth   126  ft.     Rent  £750-     Price  £15,000.     Fo.    151c 

LONDON,  SUBURB,  S.W.— A  fine  corner  Site  in  a  good  position.  Area 
3,250  square  feet.  Price,  freehold,  £1,250,  or  would  let  on  a  building  lease 
at  £65  per  annum.     Fo.    139CV 

ACTON.— Corner  Site.  Frontage  152  ft.,  and  a  return  frontage  of  102  ft. 
Admirably   adapted  for  a   Cinematograph   Theatre.      Price,    freehold,   £1,300. 

Fo.    i44cy 


W*    LEACH,    high-class  IRcstorations,    Decorating 

DRAWINGS    AND   ESTIMATES    SUBMITTED    FREE. 

57,  New  Compton  Street,  Charing  Cross,  W. 


Phone  : 
Gerrard  4986. 


&   Sanitary   Work, 


Works : 
Star  Court,  Soho  Square,  W. 
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LONDON,  S.W.— Splendid  Site  in  a  good  main  position.  Everything  is 
ready  for  immediate  possession  ;  plans  have  been  passed  by  the  L.C.C., 
and  the  necessary  licences  obtained.  Would  accommodate  a  theatre 
capable  of  holding  about  700.  Area  6,000  square  feet.  Ground  rent  ,6100 
per  annum.  Premium  £500,  open  to  offer.  Lease  21  years,  could  be 
extended.     Fo.    142c 

LONDON,  WEST-END.— Site  in  one  of  the  busmest  thoroughfares  in 
the  West-End.     Price   £510,   leasehold.      Fo.    146CV 

LONDON,  S.W. — An  excellent  corner  Site  in  a  good  position,  60  ft.  by 
56  ft.     Price,  freehold,  £2,000,  or  on  building  lease.     Fo.    147c 

LONDON,  S.W. — Site,  having  an  area  of  13,000  square  feet  for  Sale, 
freehold.  Price  £5,000,  or  would  let  on  building  lease  at  £250  per  annum. 
Fo.    149c 

LONDON,  WeST-END. — Handsome  Hall  situate  in  a  very  busy  spot, 
easily  converted.      Low  rent.      Fo.    I5icy 

GOLDeR's  GREEN. — Fine  corner  Site,  having  a  frontage  of  67  ft., 
and  a  return  frontage  of  105  ft.  Splendid  position.  Ground  rent  £100. 
Premium    £1,000.      Fo.    152c 

LONDON,  N.E. — Corner  Site  in  a  fine  position.  Area  30,700  square  feet. 
Excellent  opportunity.    Price,   freehold,   £4,800.     Fo.    152CV 

SUSSEX. — Skating  Rink  in  a  select  seaside  resort.  Was  erected  at  a 
cost  of  £5,000.  Easily  converted  if  necessary.  Rent  £250  per  annum.  Price 
for  the  building,  &c,  £1,500.     Lease  7  years.     A  bargain.     Fo.   141c 

KENT. — site  in  a  very  well-known  seaside  town.  A  small  theatre  has 
been  erected  on  the  site,  but  it  is  too  small.  Plans  are  prepared  and 
passed  by  the  Council  for  a  new  theatre  to  seat  600  ;  with  the  present  outfit 
it  would  cost  about  £2,000  to  rebuild  and  equip.  Trams  pass  the  door. 
Ground  rent  £50,  rising  to  £60.  Lease  20  years,  with  option  to  purchase. 
Fine    opportunity.      Fo.    14107 


Bl'CKS. — Skating    Rink    in    a    good    position    in    a    large    town,    48    ft.    by 
51    ft.      Price,    freehold,    £1,800.      Fo.    144c. 


LANCASHIRE. — Site,  splendid  position  in  large  town.     Area  7,200  square 
feet.     Ground   rent  just  over  £900  per  annum.     Lease  28  years.     Fo.    I45cy 


lUKKhHIRr..- Site,  situate  in  the  centre  of  a  large  town.  Frontage 
50  ft.,  and  depth  77  ft.  Rent  £150  per  annum.  Lease  15  years.  Price 
£1,800.     Fo.    147CV 


NORFOLK. — Fine  Site,  situate  in  the  midst  of  the  working  classes  and 
in  the  principal  street  of  the  town.  Area  16,700  square  feet.  Nearest 
theatre    ij   mile   away.      Splendid   opportunity.      Fo.    I48cy 

HOME   COUNTIES. 


BEDFORDSHIRE.— A  well-built  property,  heretofore  used  as  a  K.ink, 
suitable  for  conversion  to  a  Cinematograph  Theatre  with  small  expense. 
Large  seating  capacity.  Population  50,000.  Rent  £300  per  annum,  or  the 
freehold  will  be   sold  for  £4,500.     Fo.   626b 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE,  High  Wycombe.— A  Building  Site  at  present 
comprising  four  cottages  in  the  main  street,  with  a  large  factory  in  the 
rear,  having  a  frontage  to  another  street  ;  the  whole  of  the  property  is  now 
let  and  producing  about  £125  per  annum.  Has  a  frontage  of  50  ft.  and  a 
depth  of  150  ft.      Rent  £104  per  annum.      Premium  £850.     Fo.  438b 


Sl'RREY. — Cinematograph  Theatre  in  the  High-street,  80  ft.  by  85  It., 
with  seating  capacity  at  present  of  only  450.  Price,  inclusive,  £200.  Rent 
£110  per  annum.      Lease  5   years,  with   option.      Fo.    153CV 


BERKSHIRE.— Important  town,  a  good  Theatre,  seating  about  700. 
Lease  19  years.  Rent  £300  per  annum.  A  sound  concern  able  to  do  a 
very  large   business.     Price,  including  electric  light  plant,  £1,500.     Fo.    651b 


BERKSHIRE. — Cinematograph  Theatre,  seating  350.  Rent  £260  per 
annum.  Lease  14  years,  which  includes  a  large  Hall  at  the  back,  let  at 
£6   per  week.     Price,    inclusive,   £650.      Fo.    752b 


SURREY,  Croydon.— A  gooo.  Site  in  an  excellent  position,  just  a  few 
doors  from  the  best  and  busiest  shopping  part,  48  ft.  by  170  ft.  A  remark- 
ably good  opportunity  to  get  one  of  the  best  positions  in  this  important 
town.  Price,  freehold,  £3,000,  or  £2,000  for  the  999  years'  lease,  at  a 
ground  rent  of  £50  per  annum.     Might  be  let  without  a  premium.     Fo.  76sy 


HERTS.— In  a  first-class  town.  Population  50,000.  An  excellent  Site  in 
the  very  best  position,  close  to  the  junction  of  four  main  roads,  43  it. 
wide  by  100  ft.  deep.  A  Theatre  can  be  erected  for  about  £1,500,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  a  very  steady  and  satisfactory  business  could  be 
done.     Ground   Rent  £150  (no  premium).     Fo.   566b 


SURREY.  — With  a  shopping  population  of  between  40,000  and  45,000. 
Very  excellent  Hall,  seating  about  800,  with  stage  and  every  convenience 
for  running  a  Cinematograph  Theatte  with  Turns  if  desired.  Completely 
fitted  with  seating  and  everytning  necessary.  The  property  includes  a  resi- 
dence and  a  handsome  building  which  could  be  utilised  as  a  Club,  Dancing 
Academy,  or  any  other  business  where  a  handsome  building  is  required 
with  a  number  of  fine  rooms.  Replete  with  every  convenience,  including 
large  tennis  lawn.    Price  £8,000.    Might  be  let  at  £500  per  annum.     Fo.  664V 


HERTS,  St.  Albans. — Freehold  Land  anj  Buildings  in  the  heart  of  the 
City,  50  ft.  frontage  by  300  ft.  deep,  comprising  two  large  dwelling  houses 
with  shops  and  stores.     Gardens  and  yards  at  rear.     Price  £2,500.     Fo.  766y 


KENT.— Very  good  Hall,  seating  ^500,  fitted  tip-up  seats,  &c.  Estab- 
lished three  years.  Takings  average  £50  per  week.  Lease  14  years.  Rent 
£275   per  annum.     Low  price  to   include  everything.     Fo.  781b 


KENT. — A  good  Hall  seating  300,  established  1909.  Fitted  tip-up  seats. 
Takings  £35  per  week.  Rent  £200  per  annum.  Price  £1,250,  to  include 
everything.     Fo.    88iy 

L KOI  DON. —  Corner  bite,  37  It.  6  in.  by  87  ft.  10  in.  ±"nce,  freeholu, 
£1,000.     No  theatres  in  the  vicinity.     A  good  spot  for  business.     Fo.   685y 

HERTS.— Large  town.  Theatre  seating  500.  Takings  £50  per  week. 
Net  profit  nearly  £25  per  week.  Price  for  the  whole,  including  the  build- 
ing.  £3.000-     Fo.  897b 

HERiS. — Large  town.  Picture  Theatre,  seating  750.  Price  £4,500,  half 
of  which  can  remain.     Rent  £300.     A  going  concern,,  making  good  profits. 

Fo.    114CV 

KEN  i. — A  fine  Building,  having  frontage  of  62  ft.  and  a  depth  of 
168  ft.  At  present  seating  270  ;  could  be  enlarged  to  1,000.  The  Building 
includes  a  residential  upper  part,  and  also  stabling,  which  could  easily  be 
let  off.  Price  £3,700,  £2,000  of  which  can  remain  on  mortgage,  or  Theatre 
would  be  let  at  £150  per  annum  and  contents  at  a  valuation.     Fo.   139c 

OXON. — A  going  concern.  Seating  1,000.  No  opposition  whatever.  Low 
inclusive    price.      Fo.    140c 


MIDLANDS. 


DERBYSHIRE.— Skating  Rink,  frontage  48  ft.,  depth  128  ft.,  seating 
capacity   about    1,000.     Established   November,    1909.     Low  price.     Fo.   639b 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE.— Large  mining  district.  Iron  and  timber  built 
Theatre,  fitted  tip-up  seats.  Prices  6d.,  9d.,  is  ,  and  is.  6d.  Electric  light, 
own  plant.  Seat  1,000.  Built  about  six  years  ago  but  not  yet  opened  as 
Picture  Theatre.  Unusual  opportunity.  Price  £1,200  as  it  stands,  in- 
cluding everything.  Might  be  'et  for  £350  per  annum.  Freehold  can  be 
acquired.     Fo.    99oy 

WARWICKSHIRE.— A  substantially  built  Theatre,  in  a  prominent  posi- 
tion, having  a  frontage  of  164  ft.  Includes  two  lock-up  shops.  Part  let 
off  at  £100  per  annum.  Fitted  with  every  convenience.  Lease  87  years. 
Ground  Rent  £93  per  annum.  Price  £11,000,  half  of  which  can  remain  on 
mortgage.  The  profits  are  estimated  at  between  £2,500  and  £3,000  pel 
annum.     There  is  no  other  hall  within   two  miles.     Fo.    775y 

NORTHANTS  —  Picture  Palace,  90  ft.  by  97  ft.,  seating  750.  Large 
town  with  100,000  population.  Average  takings  £60  to  £100  per  week. 
Price  for  freehold,  including  the  Theatre  as  a  going  concern,  £4,500.  A 
very  good   investment.     Fo.   997y 

DERBY. — Corner  Site,  17,000  square  ft.  Freehold  £2,500.  Three  houses 
on  site  bring  in  £111  per  annum.     Fo.  ii7cy 

NOTTINGHAM. — Site  over  9,000  square  ft.  Price  £12,000,  or  ground 
rent  £600  per    annum.     Fo.    125c 

DERBY.  — Corner  Site,  splendid  position,  90  ft.  by  173  ft.  Licences 
already  obtained.     Ground  Rent  £300.     Lease  99  years.     Premium  £3,000. 

Fo.  135c 

NORTH    OF    ENGLAND. 

LANCASHIRE.— Cinematograph  Theatre,  frontage  38  ft.,  depth  68  ft., 
seating  about  450.  Price,  inclusive,  £1,000,  including  generating  plant. 
Opened  January,  1911.     Fo.  502a 

LANCASHIRE. — The  Market  Hall  in  an  important  town,  seating  about 
1,000.  At  present  taking  nearly  £40  per  week.  An  old-established  going 
concern.  Rent  £525  per  annum.  A  sum  of  £100  will  be  accepted  from  an 
immediate   purchaser.     Fo.    810b 

SCARBOROUGH.— A  good  Site  for  the  erection  of  a  Theatre  capable  of 
seating  about  600.     Price,   freehold,   £4,600.     Would   be  let.     Fo.    732b 

LANCASHIRE. — Large  town,  Theatre  established  2j  years,  making  a  net 
profit  of  £10  to  £12  per  week.  Lease  900  years,  at  a  Ground  Rent  of  £23 
per  annum.      Price   £3,000,    inclusive.      Fo.    f4ob 

DURHAM. — A  fine  Theatre  seating  1,500.  Newly  built,  September,  1910. 
The  freehold  would  be  sold  or  would  be  let  at  £520  per  annum  with  a 
premium   of  £1,000.     The  only  place  of  amusement  in  the  town.     Fo.  859b 

LIVERPOOL. — A  large  Hall  seating  300,  in  a  fine  residential  part  of  the 
town,  including  dwelling  house.  Can  be  had  for  £90  per  annum  and  a 
small   premium.     A  fine   opportunity  for  a  beginner.     Fo.    788y 

YORKSHIRE.— Skating  Rink.  Large  town.  Easily  converted  into  a 
really  fine  Cinematograph  Theatre.  Price  £3,000.  Ground  Rent  £200. 
Might  be  let  on  lease  at  £1,200  per  annum.     Fo.    100c 

SHEFFIELD.— Site,  8,500  square  ft.  Price,  freehold,  £8,000,  or  building 
lease   at  £320  per  annum.     Fo.   106c 

SHEFFIELD. — Site,  6,000  square  ft.  Excellent  position.  To  let  on 
building   lease.      £400  per  annum.     Fo.   io6cy 

SHEFFIELD.— Fine  Theatre  Site,  area  18,000  square  ft.,  to  let  011 
building  lease  at  £1,000  per  annum.     Splendid    position.     Fo.    1106c 

SUNDERLAND.— Site,  7,600  square  ft.,  in  central  position.  Price,  free- 
hold, £3,500.     Fo.    no6cy 

YORKSHIRE.— Skating  Rink  in  town  with  population  of  over  40,000. 
Plans  passed  for    converting   to   a   Theatre.      Rent.    £130.      No   premium. 

Fo.    io4cy 


Technical,  Educa- 
tional, Scientific, 
Medical  and  all  other 
subjects. 

Second-hand  at  Half 
Prices!  New  at  25  per 
cent,  discount. 

Catalogue  No.  207  Free.        State  Wants.     Books  Sent  on  Approval. 
BOOKS    BOUGHT:     Best   Prices   Given. 

W.  &  G.  FOYLE,  135,  Charing  Cross  Rd.,  London,  W.C. 


UNIFORMS. 

Uniforms    from    13/-    each 


The  Best    and  Cheapest 
House  in    the   Trade. 


Send    for    Finest    Coloured    List    ever  yet    published 


THE    UNIFORM    CLOTHING    &    EQUIPMENT    COMPANY, 
5,  Clerkenwell  Green,  London,  E.C. 
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LIVERPOOL.— Site,     nearly    8,ooo    square    ft.     Price,    freehold, 
Adjoining  properly   could  be  purchased  it  further  space  desired.     Fo.    n  9c 
LANCASHIRE.— The    best    theatre    in  a   large  town   could   be  purchased 
16,000,   freehold.     Remarkable    opportunity.     Fo.    togcy 


LIVERPOOL. — Site,    nearly    10,000    square     ft. 
Price  .£23,500      Fo.   noc 


Very     good     position. 


LIVERPOOL—  bite,  8,000  square  ft.,  in  excellent  position.  Price 
£  10,000,  freehold.     Fo.    1 1     j 

BIRKENHEAD.— Site,  40,000  square  ft.     Price  £6,750,  freehold.     Fo.  118c 

LEEDS.  — Excellent  Site,  12,000  square  ft.  Price  £45,000.  The  adjoining 
property  with   12,000  square   It.     Price  £15,000.     Fo.    115c 

LEEDS. — Good  Site,  14,000  square  ft.  Close  to  station.  Freehold,  for 
sale  at   a  low  figure.     Fo.    115CV 

LIVERPOOL. — Site  in  centre  of  city,  two  frontages.  Lease  75  years. 
Price  £7,500,   Ireehold.     8,000  square  ft.     Fo.    i23Cy 

BIRKENHEAD. — Site,  8,coo  square  ft.  Price  £1,575,  freehold  90  U.  by 
00   ft.     Adjoining  corner  building   can  be   obtained.     Fo.   119c 

BIRKENHEAD. — Site,  31,000  square  ft.  Price  £7,000,  including  Build- 
ing producing  income.     Fo.   119CV 

BIRKENHEAD. — In  very  fine  position,  18,000  square  ft.     Price  £2,500. 

Fo.  120c 

SHEFFIELD. — Site,    10,000  square   ft.     Price  £5,000,  freehold.     Fo.    i2icy 

BOLTON. — Site,  in  splenaia  position,  at  present  occupied  by  seven 
shops.  Price,  freehold,  £9,500,  or  would  let  on  lease  at  £380.  16,000 
square  ft.     Fo.   122c 

BRADFORD. — Site,  149,000  square  ft.,  four  frontages.  Low  price  tor 
ireehold.     Fo.  129c 

HULL. — Site,  04  ft.  by  94  it.     Magnificent  corner  Site.     Freehold,   £5,000. 

Fo.   128C5' 

HULL. — Site,  6,840  square  ft.  Close  to  railway  station.  At  present 
having  shop,   house,  stabling,    &c     Price  £1,500,  freehold.     Fo.   134c 

HULL. — Site,  48  ft.  by  63  ft.     Freehold,  £1,500.     Fo.  128c 

HULL. — 4,000  square   ft.     Freehold.    £2,500.     Fo.   127CV 

BIRKENHEAD. — bite  in  a  tine  position,  12,000  square  ft.,  frontage  72  ft. 
Price  £6,400,  or  would  be  let  on  building  lease.     Fo.  i32cy 

BIRKENHEAD. —A  very  good  Site,  165  ft.  by  172  ft.,  with  house  bunt 
on  portion  of  the  property,  from  which  a  rental  of  nearly  £300  is  being 
derived.     Price  £7,000,  freehold.     Fo.  133c 

BIRKENHEAD. — In  central  situation.  Area  23,000  square  tT  .Price 
£10,000.     Fo.   I33cy 

CHESHIRE. — Theatre  in  large  town.  Seating  300,  with  standing  room 
for  50.  Interior  tastefully  decorated  and  nicely  fitted.  To  be  let  for 
£62  per  annum.  Price  £300,  which  includes  electric  light  plant,  machine, 
&c,   or  would   take   a   partner.      Fo.    137c 

SOUTH    OF    ENGLAND. 

KENT. — The  newly  built  property,  35  ft.  by  100  ft.  Now  used  as  a 
Skating  Rink,  will  cost  an  extremely  small  sum  to  convert  to  a  Cinemato- 
graph. Theatre.  Rent  £200.  Lease  7,  14,  21  years.  No  premium.  If  de- 
sired, the  Skating  Rink  can  still  be  carried  on,  leaving  a  Hall  79  ft.  by 
i<  ft.,  which   could  be  used  for  Cinematograph  purposes.     Fo.   508a 

KEN'l. — Large  seaside  resort.  An  important  property  having  a  frontage 
of  650  ft.  to  the  sea  with  a  private  Promenade.  Capable  of  accommodating, 
in  addition  to  the  Cinematograph  Theatre,  various  other  properties  for 
amusements,  together  with  shops,  &c.  Although  a  sum  of  £40,000 _  has  been 
expended  on  the  property,    the  freehold  will  be   sold  for  £16,000.     F'o.    722b 

HAMPSHIRE.— A  nice  little  Hall,  fitted  with  electric  light  plant,  doing 
a  large  business  with  the  Military,  being  close  to  the  Camps.  Price  £250, 
inclusive.     Rent  £64  per  annum.     Fo.    1:23b 

KENT.  — Cinematograph  Theatre  having  a  seating  capacity  of  550,  in  a 
large  seaside  resort,  requiring  £250  for  furnishing.  Rent  £200  per  annum. 
Price  £250.     Fully  licensed,  ready  for   opening  except  furnishing.     Fo.    442y 

WORTHING.— A    freehold    Site   situated   in    a    most   prominent    position, 
and   having  entrances  in   three  thoroughfares,    at   present  consisting  of   foui 
shops  and  two  private  houses.     Easily   convertible.     Would  be   let   or  sold. 
Fo.    744b 

SOUTH  COAST. — Large  town  and  well  patronised  pleasure  resort.  Cine- 
matograph Theatre  now  in  course  of  erection.  Corner  premises  with  hand- 
some entrance.  Seating  capacitv  500.  Price,  freehold,  £6,500  (open  to 
offer).     Fo.   667.V 

SOUTHAMPTON.— Site  in  best  part  of  the  town,  40  ft.  by  100  It. 
Freehold.  £1.000.     Fo.   117c 

PORTSMOUTH.— Site,   goou  position,  51  ft.  by  160  ft.     Freehold,   £1,0. ... 

Fo.   129CV 

PORTSMOUTH. — Site,  67  ft.  by  100  ft.     Low  price  for  freehold.     Fo.   ncr 

SOUTHAMPTON. — Site,  admirably  situated  for  a  Theatre.  Lease  82 
years.     Ground  Rent  £50.     Price  £6,000.     Frontage  100   ft.,  depth  80  ft. 

Fo.    132c 


SOUTHAMPTON.— Very   large  Hall,    easily  adaptable, 
Freehold.     £7.000.       Fo.    i^ic 


ft.    by    140  tt. 


CHANNEL  ISLANDS.— Large  town.  Theatre,  with  seating  capacity  ot 
300,  to'be  sold  as  a  going  concern  for  £150.     Fo.  n6cy 

EAST    OF   ENGLAND. 

SUFFOLK.— Large  fishing  and  pleasure  resort.  Frontage  i<4  ft.,  depth 
-5  ft.  Licensed  to  seat  2,000.  Built  two  years  ago  and  heretofore  used  as 
a  Skating  Rink.  Price,  freehold,  £3,000.  Might  be  let.  A  really  well- 
built  property  and  easily   convertible.     Fo.    711b 


NORFOLK.— Fishing  and  pleasure  resort.  A  Cinematograph  Theatre, 
&c,  making  net  profit  of  about  £600  per  annum.  Price,  inclusive,  £1,000. 
Long  lease.     Rent  £175   per  annum.     Fo.   641b 


EAST  COAST. — Well-known  seaside  town.  Large  building,  splendidly 
adapted  for  a  Cinematograph  incatre.  No  amusements  whatever  at  prc'- 
sent.     Price  £1,100.     Part  can   remain  on   mortgage  if   required.     Fo.  567b 

SUFFOLK.  — Large  town.  Skating  Rink,  easily  adaptable.  Price,  free- 
hold, £3,500.     Might  be  let.     Fo.   114c 

WEST  OF    ENGLAND   81   WALES. 

CHESHIRE. — Important  seaside  town  with  very  large  population. 
Splendid  Site  in  a  good  position,  31  ft.  by  100  ft.  Price  £1,600.  Freehold 
portion   can  remain.     Fo.  619a 

GLAMORGAN.— Cinematograph  Theatre,  seating  about  750  with  a 
balcony.     Rent  £250.     Price,    inclusive  of   everything,    £400.     Fo.    732V 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE.— A  very  good  Theatre  in  a  fine  position,  60  It. 
by  112  ft.,  seating  900.  Rental  £650.  Lease  14  years.  Price,  including 
everything,   £800.     Fo.   634b 

GLAMORGAN. — Moderate  sized  Hall,  seating  about  350.  Making  a 
net  profit  of  about  £200  per  annum.  Rent  £225  per  annum  would  be  ac- 
cepted without  a  premium.  On  the  property  is  an  electric  light  generating 
ulant.      F'o.    840b 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. —  Large  manufacturing  town.  A  property  situate 
in  the  best  position,  comprising  two  good  Shops  and  Hall  at  rear  with 
entrance  between  the  shops.  Can  be  extended  to  seat  750  to  800.  Lease  21 
years.  Rent  £200,  rising  to  £450  per  annum.  Price  for  the  freehold, 
£4.000.     Fo.   886b 

RHONDDA  VALLEY.— Large  town.  Substantially  built  Skating  Rink, 
175  ft.  by  65  ft.,  could  be  readily  adapted  into  a  Picture  Palace.  Within 
half  a  minute  of  the  main   tram  route.     Will  be  let  or   sold.     Fo.   672b 

DEVONSHIRE. — Very   large  town.     Picture  Theatre,   seating  425.    Profit- 
able  business.     Price  £3,000,   half    of   which  can   remain  on  mortgage. 
Fo.   799y 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE.— Very  large  town.  Splendid  Skating  Rink. 
Area  about  14,000  square  ft.,  two  frontages,  easily  adaptable  for  Cine- 
matograph Theatre.  Rent  £800  per  annum.  Splendid  opportunity.  Centre 
of    the    town,   trams    passing   door.      Fo.    nicy 

SOMERSET. — A  newly  erected  Hall  seati"g  about  300.  fitted  tip-up  seats, 
fully  licensed  for  Staee  Pljys  and  Cinema,  the  nnlv  permanent  building  of  the 
sort  in  the  town.  Offers  wanted  to  rent  or  purchase. — H.  Wood  &  Co.,  The 
Parade,  Min>.head. 

SWINDON. — Site  in  splendid  position,  with  two  frontages,  nearly  10,000 
square  ft.     Price,   freehold,  £2,000,   or  would  be    let   on  building  lease. 

Fo.    112c 

CHESHIRE.— Large  shipbuilding  town.  Music  Hall  for  sale.  Freehold 
at  a  low  figure.     Fo.  n8cy 

CARDIFF.  — Site  in  one  of  the  best  positions  in  the  city.  Freehold  for 
sale,  or  will  be  let  on  building  lease.     Fo.  125CV 

BRISTOL.— Corner  Site,  95  ft.  by  99  ft.  Price,  freehold,  £2,500,  or  on 
long  lease   at  £100  per  annum.     Fo.   124c 

CARDIFF— Exceptional  Premises,  with  three  frontages,  4,000  square  ft. 
Ground  Rent  £300,    on  long  lease.     Fo.    126CV 

CARDIFF.— Centre  of  city,  67  ft.  by  127  ft.  Price  £2,500,  or  to  let  at  a 
ground  rent  of  £50.     Premium  £1,500.     Fo.   126c 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE— Seating  about  300.  R.ent  £52  per  annum.  Price 
£250  for  everything  as   it  stands.      Fo.    148c 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE.— Theatre  now  building;  two  frontages.  To  be 
completed    September   next.      Seating    1,500.      Rent    about    X.400   per    annum. 

Fo.    146c 


SCOTLAND. 


GLASGOW.  — Handsome  Theatre,  80  ft.  by  130  ft.  Seating  1,700,  taking 
nearly  £50  per  week.  Price  inclusive  for  this  valuable  going  concern, 
£1.000.      Fo.    j2pb . 

GLASGOW.— Cinematograph  Theatre.  Frontage  45  ft.,  depth  90  ft.  At 
present  seating  only  550.  Taking  about  £25  per  week,  under  management. 
Expenses  about  £18  per  week.  Price  £850  for  everything,  which  includes 
the  residence  on   the  property.     Fo.   533b 

EDINBURGH.— Hall  with  seating  capacity  of  350,  fitted  complete. 
Books  can  be  inspected.  No  opposition  in  the  district.  Rent  £ioo  per 
annum.     Price  £230,   to  include   everything.     Fo.  787b 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A  NEW  HARPER'S  Ticket  Machine  for  sale,  with  1,000  Metal  Tickets. 
Cost  £ iC.     Price  £8.     Apply  box  2^1,  Office  of  The  Cinema. 

A  TWO-MAN  UAL  and  Pedal  Pipe  Organ,  by  leading  maker,  for  sale,  with  14 
stops,  automatic  player,  and  a  motor  blower.  Cost  £350.  Price  £225.  Apply 
Box  232,  Office  of  The  Cinema.  

.EOLIAN  GRAND  ORCHF.STRELLE  ORGAN,  with  large  number  of 
stops,  knee  swell,   Src,   in   carved  oak  case.- Apply,   Box  236,   Cinema  Office. 
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-YOU    SAVE     MONEY 


ON 


PICTURE     THEATRE     EQUIPMENT 

and   Reduction   in   Electricity  Accounts 


BY    CONSULTING 


Mr.  JAMES  W.  BARBER,  A.M.I.E.E., 

Independent  Consulting  Electrical  and  Cinematograph  Engineer 

(Author  of  "The  Bioscope  Electrician's  Handbook," 
"  Alternating  Currents,"  etc.,  etc.) 

Scltemes  prepared  and  advice  given  on  all  Picture  Theatre  Equipment. 
Inspections  and   Insurance  of  Electrical  Plant  against  Breakdown,  etc. 

Address-ARUYLE     CHAMBERS, 
106,    CHARING    CROSS     ROAD,     LONDON,     W.C. 

Every  operator  should  possess  a  copy  of  "  The  Bioscope  Elec- 
trician's Handbook."— "The  Operator's  Vade  Mecum"  (vide  Press), 
1/-  post  free  from  the  above.  Also  "  Alternating  Currents— Their 
Nature  and  Their  Uses."  -A  Practical  Manual  for  the  Bioscope 
Operator.  6Jd.  post  free.  Tel.  12598  Central. 


FILMS  CLEANED  &  REPAIRED 

BY  CHEMICAL   PROCESS. 

3s.    per    1,000    feet    inclusive. 

We  are  Cleaning  for  the  Trade  all  over  the  World. 

ALL    DONE   BY   HAND.         NO  MACHINERY   USED 
PARTS  OF  PROJECTORS  SUPPLIED. 

And  Repairs  of  Every  Description  promptly  done  by  Experienced  Workmen 


TRY    OUR    NEW    EXPRESS    SERVICE. 

Films  sent  for  at  9  a.m.   returned  Cleaned 
and  Repaired  by  6  o'clock  in  the  Evening. 


F.  HATE,  6,  Ingestre  Place,  Golden  Square,  London,  W. 

Telephone   976S  Gerrard. 


The  "Allefex"  is  a  sound-effects  machine  for  accompanying 
moving  pictures.  More  than  30  different  effects,  which  can  all  be 
worked  by  one  man.  All  the  effects  of  land,  sea  and  sky, 
including  battles,  trains,  motor  cars,  horses,  lightning,  etc.,  etc. 
Call  and  hear  it,  or  write  for  illustrated  list. 


Andrews'  Film  Hire  Service  is  ihoroughly  Up-to-date.  The  whole 
of  the  films  released  weekly  in  England  are  reviewed  by  our  own 
buyer  who  devotes  his  whole  time  to  the  work.  Programs  to 
suit  all  classes  of  Picture  Theatres  at  the  lowest  possible  prices. 
May  we  submit  particulars  and  specimen  programs? 


ANDREWS'  PICTURES,  LTD. 


CINE   HOUSE,    GREEK    STREET, 
LONDON,    W. 


0 


a 


PICTURE  PLAYS 

—     AND     — 

HOW   TO   WRITE   THEM. 

This  book  is  a  complete  course  of  instruction 

in  plot-writing,  and  shows   how    to 

turn  ideas  into  money. 


Price  5/=,  post  free. 

Popular  Edition   (unabridged),  2/9,  post  free. 

Write  for  Complete  List  of  Cinematograph  Books. 

THE    CINEMATOGRAPH    PRESS. 

16,  Cecil  Court,  Charing  Cross  Road,  London,  W.C. 


\UJ 


0 


Telephone  Xo. 
9804  Gerrard. 


Telegraphic  Address: 
"  Grampires,  London." 


LONDON  BIOSCOPE  SCHOOL 

9,    ST.    MARTIN'S    COURT, 
CHARING    CROSS   ROAD,  W.C. 


All  those  wanting  Experienced 
OPERATORS   81  ASSISTANTS 

apply  as  above. 


TELEPHONE:    12S0  HOLBORN. 


E.P.Allam&Co., 

ELECTRICAL    ENGINEERS, 

28,  GRAY'S  INN  ROAD,  HOLBORN,  W.C. 

(Established   21  Years.) 


Specialists   in  Arc   and   Incandescent 
Lighting  for  Cinematograph  Theatres. 

HEATING,  VENTILATING, 

SIGNS,    MOTORS,    and 

GENERATORS. 


SOLE  PROPRIETORS  OF  THE 


METAL     LAMP. 

British  made  and  most  durable  filaments. 


Special    Prices     Quoted    on    Application. 


Write  for  our  quotation  and  designs  for  the  most  effective  and 
economical  method  of  lighting  your  premises. 
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The  Pioneer  Film 

Agency limited, 

Bioscope 
Outfitters 

and 

Film 
Hirers. 

Personal 
and 
Prompt 
Attention. 

RELIABLE 
QUALITY, 

27,    Cecil    Court,    Charing 
Cross  Road,  LONDON,  W.C. 

Telephones —                        Tel.   Address: 
Day  Line -9730  City.            "WHEATUCKE 
Night  L.ne— 134  North.            LONDON." 

-    OUR   FEATURE   IS    - 

15/- per  1,000  feet, 

or  write  for  our  Suggested 
-     -    Programmes  of    -     - 

5,500  feet,  with  change, 

£3  10  0. 

All  Feature  Films  Lowest  Price. 

WRITE    AT    ONCE. 

Ltd. 


CROSS'S  PICTURES, 

12,  MACCLESFIELD  ST.,  SHAFTESBUR/  AVENUE,  W. 

Phone,  9844  Gerrard.  |  A. B.C.  Code,  5th  e  1.  |  Wires,"  Impicrosa,  London. 


Feoture  Film  specialists 

VACANCIES    FOR    THE    FOLLOWING :— 

Dove  and  the  Hawk  (exclusive),  1,315  ft.  ;  Nelson-Moran  Fight 
(exclusive),  2,840  ft.  ;  Saved  by  Her  Lion,  1,012  ft. ;  Diamond 
S.  Ranch,  1,000  ft. ;  Blackmail,  2,266  ft.  ;  The  Danites,  2,000  ft.  ; 
Harvest  of  Sin,  1,250  ft.  ;  Hypnotic  Detective,  1,000  ft.  ; 
Reckoning,  824  ft.;  Grub  Stake  Mortgage,  1,000  ft.; 
Zigomar  v.  Nick  Carter,  3,600  ft.  ;  Love  and  Lemons,  995  ft.  ; 
Prosecuting  Counsel,  1,000  ft.;  Fisher  Girl  of  Cornwall, 
1,150  ft.  ;  Red  Cross  Martyr,  1,040  ft.  ;  Objections  Over-ruled, 
1,000  ft.;  Vanity  Fair,  3,211  ft.;  Arson  at  Sea,  1,686  ft.; 
Absalom,  1,340  ft.;  Auld  Lang  Syne,  1,624  ft.;  At  the  Bottom 
of  the  Sea,  2,000ft.;  Duel  of  the  Candles,  1,000  ft.;  Cowboy 
Pugilist,  950  ft.;  The  Queen's  Necklace,  2,280  ft.  ;  Arrah-na- 
Pogue,  3,000  ft.  ;  Broadway  Meets  Mountains,  990  ft. ;  Mystery 
of  Souls,  3,100  ft.;  Before  Yorktown,  2,000  ft.;  Run  on  the 
Bank,  1,014  ft.;  Aviator's  Generosity,  2,560  ft.;  Dead  Man's 
Child,  2,624  ft.  ;  Sins  of  the  Fathers,  2,300  ft. ;  The  Battle, 
1,100  ft.;  Siege  of  Calais,  2,045  ft'.  Foe  to  Richelieu, 
2,480  ft.;  Aeroplane  Elopement,  1,033  ft- :  Court  Intrigue, 
Henry  VIII.,  2,640  ft.;  The  Martyrs,  1,370  ft.;  Great  Mine 
Disaster,  2,450  ft.  ;  Lieut.  Rose  and  Battleship,  1,085  ft-  '.  Lieut. 
Daring,   Secret   Service,  770  ft.;    The   Black    Arrow,    1,000   ft. 

OUR    FAMOUS    HIRE    SERVICES   at    10/-  &    15/-   per 
1,000   ft.,  including  Feature  and    Poster  Films. 


Export  Department. 


We  always  have  in  Stock  over  a  million   feet  of  Films  of  all 

Makes,    from    |d.    per   ft.  ■ Feature  Films   for   Sale, 

twelve  weeks  from  release,  from  id.  per  ft.     Send  for  Lists. 


J.  S.  Selway  &  Co. 

BUILDERS  &    CONTRACTORS. 


We  are  prepared  to  estimate  free 
of    all    charge    for    the  erection  of 

HIGH- CLASS 

Cinema  Theatres 


We   undertake   all    descriptions  of 
decorations. 

On  receipt  of  letter  our  representa- 
tive will  wait  upon  clients  to  take 
details  of   requirements. 


517,HighRd.,Chiswick,W. 


"EXCLUSIVE"  FILMS .  . 

ARE 

"FEATURE"  FILMS  .  . 

RENTED    TO 

ONE  HALL  PER  TOWN. 


«i 


To  "Star"  an  Exclusive  Feature  Film 
is  the  ideal  method  of  attracting  the 
public  to  picture  theatres  —  to  your 
picture  theatre — and  the  better  the  film 
and  the  more  it  complies  with  the 
demand  of  the  people  for  sensational 
subjects,  the  greater  will  be  its  success. 
We  are  handling  a  number  of  these 
"  Winning  Exclusives,"  and  will  be  glad 
oHhe  opportunity  to  send  full  particulars. 
Please  remember  that  all  our  films  are 
rented  on  the  "One  Hall  per  Town" 
principle  and  therefore  cannot  be 
duplicated  by  your  competitors. 


M0N0P0L  FILM  CO.  of  GREAT  BRITAIN 

CINE  HOUSE,  GREEK  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


General  Manager: 
FREDERICK  MARTIN. 


If  lies: 
'SISTERHOOD,  LONDON. 
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RUFFELL 


IMPERIAL 

SYNDICATE,  LIMITED. 


BIOSCOPE 


TEk-EPHONKSi 
6695  A  7230  GEHRORO. 


SPECIALISTS    IN    KINEMATOGRAPH    FILM    SERVICES    and    APPARATUS 

166  &  168,  SHAFTESBURY  AVENUE. 


TELEGRAMS-. 

RUFFOSOOPE,   LONDON. 


NEWS    AND    PROPERTY    GAZETTE. 

A  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  OF  IMPORTANCE  TO  ALL  INTERESTED  IN  THE  CINEMATOGRAPH  WORLD 

Edited    bv    Low    Warren. 


No.  4.     Vol.  I. 
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Registered. 


Price  One  Penny. 

By  Post,  2d. 


EDITORIAL    AND    BUSINESS   NOTICES. 

THE  CINEMA  News  and  Property  Gazette  is  published  on  the  first  of  each 
month.  Copies  can  be  obtained  through  any  Newsagent  or  Railway  Bookstall 
in  Town  or  Country,  or  will  be  sent  direct  from  the  Office  for  2S.  per  annum, 
post  free. 

News  items  of  interest  to  those  engaged  in  the  Cinematograph  Industry  will 
■be  welcomed,  and  communications  should  reach  the  Office  not  later  than  the 
26th  of  the  month,  if  intended  for  publication  in  the  following  month's  issue. 

Articles,  photographs,  or  drawings  intended  for  publication  must  be  accom- 
panied by  a  stamped,  addressed  envelope,  in  case  of  return,  but  the  Editor  will 
not  be  responsible  for  the  safe  return  of  rejected  MS.,  photographs,  or  drawings, 
ihough  every  care  will  be  taken  of  them. 

Edtcrial  communications,  which  should  always  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
.and  address  of  the  sender,  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor. 


All  enquiries   respecting    Advertisements  and  business   matters    should    be 
addressed  to  the  Manager,  at  the  Offices  of  The  Cinema, 

21,  North  Audley  Street,  Oxford  Street,  W. 

Wires  :  "Faddist,  London."  'Phones:  Gerrard  7676  &  8798 

A  Record ! 

UNDERSTAND  that  the  Selig  film,  «  Chris- 
topher Columbus,"  which  was  released  by  the 
New  Century  Film  Service,  Ltd.,  on  Easter 
Monday,  is  establishing  records  in  every 
direction.  Readers  will  remember  that  I 
predicted  a  big  success  for  this  magnificent  film  when 
it  was  first  reviewed  in  these  columns  recently, 
and  the  news  that  crowded  theatres  have  been  the  rule 
where  it  has  been  exhibited  must  be  very  gratifying  both 
to  the  Selig  Polyscope  Co.  (of  which  Mr.  E.  H.  Montagu 
is  the  sole  London  agent)  and  to  the  New  Century  Film 
'  Service,  of  Leeds,  to  whom  picture  theatregoers  owe 
this  exceptional  artistic  treat.  I  understand  that  such 
record  business  is  being  done  in  the  theatres  where  the 
film  is  shown  that  it  is  already  being  re-booked.  As  an 
instance  of  its  drawing  power  I  may  mention  that  in  one 
theatre  in  Bristol  12,801  persons  paid  for  admission. 
This  is  surely  something  of  a  record. 

<*- 
Bank  Holiday  Business. 

Whilst  on  the  subject  of  record  bookings  it  is  interest- 
ing to  state   that  the   business  done  by  the   majority  of 
I  London    and    provincial    theatres    during    the     Easter 


holidays  has  been  altogether  phenomenal.  In  London 
this  was  no  doubt  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  a  good 
many  people  were  deterred  from  going  away  owing  to 
the  cancelling  of  excursion  tickets  by  the  railway 
companies  on  account  of  the  Coal  Strike.  It  is  an  ill- 
wind  that  blows  nobody  any  good,  and  the  cinemato- 
graph theatre  proprietors  must  assuredly  congratulate 
themselves  upon  this  satisfactory  state  of  affairs.  Some 
idea  of  the  business  done  in  London  on  Easter  Monday 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  in  at  least  four 
instances  of  which  I  know,  cinema  theatres  in  the  out- 
lying suburbs  took  sums  varying  from  ^"90  to  £110. 
Pity  it  is  that  Easter  Monday  does  not  come  more 
frequently  if  such  takings  are  to  be  the  rule. 

<•- 
The  £  s.  d.  of  Sunday  Opening. 

At  the  April  meeting  of  the  London  County  Council 
there  was  a  protracted  discussion  on  the  recent  report 
embodying  the  financial  results  of  the  Sunday  opening 
of  cinematograph  theatres  in  London  during  the  latter 
half  of  last  year.  It  was  pointed  out  that  there  was  an 
immense  disproportion  between  the  takings  of  the  shows 
and  the  wages  earned.  There  were,  it  was  said,  gross 
receipts  ^"55,000  odd,  and  total  expenditure  ^"49,000 
odd,  and  of  the  latter  amount  ^12,000  represented  wages. 
The  question  was  asked  where  the  balance  of  severa 
thousands  of  pounds  had  gone.  Surely  the  Theatres 
and  Music-halls  Committee  have  no  need  to  ask.  Many 
very  deserving  charities  have  received  substantial  sums 
during  the  year,  and  added  to  this  the  licencees  of  the 
various  theatres  have  had  to  be  remunerated  for  rent, 
hire  of  films,  electric  light  and  running  expenses. 

<#- 

To  suggest  that  many  proprietors  make  a  practice  of 
"  cooking  "  their  returns  is  altogether  unjustified  by  the 
facts.  Such  a  thing  may  have  occurred  in  one  or  two 
isolated  instances  in  the  past  with  the  result  that  the 
Council  cancelled  its  permit,  but  it  is  far  from  truth  that 
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it  is  a  general  practice,  and  it  is  surprising  that  only  one 
Councillor  had  the  fairness  to  say  so.  In  the  result  the 
report  was  referred  back  for  further  consideration,  and  it 
was  clearly  foreshadowed  that  the  Council  intends  to 
reconsider  the  special  regulations  governing  Sunday 
opening  at  present  in  force.    The  trade  must  watch  this. 

<&■ 
Suggested  L.C.C.  Censorship. 

The  London  County  Council  has  shown  its  good  sense 
by  turning  down  a  suggestion  that  they  should  adopt  a 
policy  of  restricting  the  number  of  picture  theatres  to  the 
reasonable  requirements  of  each  district,  and,  further, 
that  all  pictures  exhibited  in  cinematograph  theatres 
should  be  carefully  supervised.  Mr.  Smallwood,  who 
played  a  leading  part  in  the  discussion,  took  an  alarmist 
view  of  the  situation  when  he  suggested  that  cinemato- 
graph theatres,  as  a  whole,  had  a  bad  effect  upon  the 
childish  mind.  The  Council  very  properly  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  applicants  must  be  the  best  judges  of  the 
demand  of  a  neighbourhood  for  the  entertainment  they 
proposed  to  provide,  and  that  as  to  a  censorship  they 
should  continue  the  practice  of  dealing  with  specific 
complaints. 

««- 

As  showing  what  little  need  there  is  for  greater  super- 
vision of  films,  it  was  pointed  out  that  only  six  out  of  a 
total  of  twenty-eight  borough  councils  had  made  any 
representation  to  the  Council  on  the  subject.  This  is 
fairly  conclusive  evidence  that  no  such  demand  exists. 
After  all  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  licensee  who 
shows  improper  pictures  in  his  theatre  would  have  to  pay 
the  penalty  of  his  indiscretion  by  having  his  licence  re- 
voked. That  is  the  strongest  weapon  the  Council  can  wield. 

<*- 

A  Wide-awake  Publicity  Manager. 

Publicity  is  the  life  and  soul  of  the  cinematograph 
business.  The  more  it  is  boomed  the  bigger  its  success, 
and  most  certainly  there  is  no  man  in  the  business  more 
wide-awake  to  the  possibilities  of  press  publicity  than 
Mr.  Waters  the  energetic  and  enterprising  advertising 
manager  of  the  Hepworth  Manufacturing  Company. 
It  is  next  to  impossible  at  the  present  time  to  pick  up 
any  of  our  leading  papers  without  finding  an  article  on 
the  picture  industry,  and,  incidentally,  a  subtle  reference  to 
the  Hepworth  films.  Courtsey  is  a  valuable  commodity 
though  it  costs  nothing,  and  perhaps  it  is  because  Mr. 
Waters  is  always  courteous  and  has  a  pleasant  word  for 
everyone  that  his  skilfully  laid  publicity  campaign  is 
such  a  success.     Hearty  congtatulations. 

The  "  Titanic  "  Disaster. — A  Suggestion. 

The  horrifying  disaster  which  has  overtaken  the  mam- 
moth liner  "  Titanic "  has  called  forth  wide-spread 
sorrow  throughout  the  world,  and  the  response  to 
appeals  for  funds  for  the  dependents  of  those  who  lost 
their  lives  has  been  immediate  and  gratifying  in  its 
magnitude.  Among  the  first  to  offer  help  were  the 
proprietors  of  many  cinematograph  theatres,  and  it  has 
been  suggested  that  if  they  were  asked  to  do  so 
practically  every  theatre  and  hall  in  the  country  would 
gladly  devote  the  proceeds  of  a  special  performance  to  so 
deserving  an  object  as  the  "Titanic"  Relief  Fund.     Mr_ 

The  Power  Cameragraph  No.  6,  complete  with  stand,  £40  10s. 
cash,  or  terms  to  suit  your  convenience. 


J .  E.  Park,  the  managing  director  of  Picture  Theatres,  Ltd., 
who  has  already  arranged  a  benefit  performance  at  the 
theatres  under  his  control,  says  :  "  I  would  suggest  that  a 
certain  day  should  be  set  aside  by  each  town  on  which 
every  picture  theatie  should  give  its  entertainment  for 
the  benefit  of  the  fund.  The  assistance  of  the  Press 
would  be  very  effective  in  advising  the  public  of  the 
particular  day.  There  are  about  400  such  halls  in 
London  alone,  and  at  least  £5  per  hall  on  the  average 
might  be  looked  for  as  the  result  of  the  special  perform- 
ance, if  organised  on  the  one  day,  and  aided  by  the' 
Press."  There  are  many  of  us  in  the  cinematograph 
industry  who  have  lost  friends  on  the  "  Titanic,"  and 
certainly  there  is  not  one  of  us  Avho  would  not  do  what 
he  could  to  help  in  relieving  the  immediate  wants  of 
those  dependent  upon  the  brave  men  who  have  gone 
down.  To  each  and  all  we  would  commend  the  appeal 
which  appears  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  knowing  full  well 
that  all  will  do  their  best  to  help  so  noble  a  Cause. 

Death  of  Mr.  James   Petrie   Chalmers. 

The  news  was  received  by  the  Cinematograph  Trade 
in  this  country,  with  much  regret,  of  the  death  of  Mr. 
James  Petrie  Chalmers,  editor-proprietor  of  the  "  Moving 
Picture  World,"  the  leading  cinema  paper  in  America. 
Mr.  Chalmers  was  attending  a  convention  of  Ohio 
exhibitors  at  Dayton,  U.S.A.,  and  liis  death  was  the 
result  of  an  accident.  The  deceased  journalist  was 
untiring  in  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  cinematograph 
industry,  and  rendered  valuable  service  to  the  Trade  in 
America,  both  personally  and  through  the  columns  of 
his  always  interesting  and  admirably  conducted  journal. 

Child   Mimics. 

Apropos  of  the  article  printed  in  a  recent  issue  of  The 
Cinema  on  "  Dramatic  Motion  and  the  Child,"  in  which  a 
plea  was  put  forward  that  for  the  sake  of  the  child  greater 
care  should  be  exercised  to  avoid  the  crude,  the  careless 
and  the  cynical  in  the  making  of  films,  the  following 
communication  from  Dr.  D.  J.  Munro,  in  a  daily  paper, 
is  worthy  of  note :  "  I  feel  that  I  can  delay  no  longer 
in  appealing  to  you  to  use  the  great  influence  of  your 
paper  in  a  campaign  against  offensive  cinematograph 
pictures.  I  have  a  small  son,  aged  six,  and  while  I  have 
no  objection  to  his  antics  as  soldier,  scout,  or  redskin, 
it  is  time  to  interfere  with  his  play  when  he  is  rescued  at 
the  last  possible  moment,  a  rope  around  his  neck,  sus- 
pended from  the  top  of  the  wood-shed  door,  '  in  order  to 
give  his  nurse  a  fright.'  This  was  in  direct  imitation  of 
a  cinematograph  display.  Such  horrors  are  rapidly 
demoralising  decent  children  ;  they  talk  everlastingly  of 
killing,  especially  at  meal  times  ;  the  boys  learn  in- 
cendiarism, the  girls  revel  in  beastly  death-bed  scenes. 
These  brutalising  melodrama  films  need  the  censor  tar 
more  than  problem  plays,  for  the  latter  appeal  only  to 
those  adults  whose  mental  processes  are  already  attuned 
to  their  pitch  (the  word  '  pitch  '  may  be  interpreted  in 
either  sense)."  Obviously  Dr.  Munro's  remedy  is  to  be 
more  careful  where  he  allows  his  "  small  son  of  six  "  to 
go.  All  films  are  not  intended  for  children  any  more 
than  are  all  pantomimes.  There  is  as  much  to  be  said 
against  the  one  as  the  other,  and  in  comparison  the 
educative  value  of  a  good  film  is  infinitely  greater. 

THE  GREAT  MOMENT  has  come  for  you  to  book  that 
sensational  film  "GIPSY  BLOOD,'  Walturdaw  Exclusive  No.  3. 
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AN     APPEAL 


TO    EVERY    CINEMATOGRAPH    THEATRE    PROPRIETOR. 


HE  horrifying  disaster  which  has  overtaken 
the  "  Titanic,"  the  largest  ocean-liner  afloat, 
has  thrilled  the  whole  world,  and  called  forth 
such  wide-spread  but  unavailing  grief  as  has 
seldom  been  witnessed  in  these  islands. 
Even  now  that  all  the  details  of  the  terrible  story  are 

complete,  it   is  difficult  to  realise  that  this  magnificent 

floating  palace  with  all  but  a  few  of  its  vast  complement 

of  passengers  and  crew  has  found  a  grave  in  the  depths 

of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.     The  homes  of  two  great  nations 

have  been  desolated  by  the  catastrophe,  and  the  universal 

prayer  is  that   strength  and  fortitude  may  be  given  those 

plunged    into    mourning    to    bear 

their  overwhelming  trial.     In  the 

whole  history  of  the  sea  no  more 

terrible  story  has  been   told,  nor 

indeed  a   more   glorious  one,   for 

the   men    of   our    race    died    the 

death  of  heroes,  in  order  that  "  the 

women  and  children  "  might  live. 

But  their  death,  glorious  as  it   is, 

has  desolated  many  a  home,  and 

it  is  incumbent  upon  each  and  all 

■of  us  to  do  what  we  can  to  help 

the  sufferers  who  are  left  to  bear 

the   burden  which  fate  has  thrust 

upon  their  shoulders. 

A  Benefit  in  Every  Theatre. 

At  such  times  as  these  of 
national  disaster,  among  the  very 
first  to  offer  assistance  are  the  pro- 
prietors of  places  of  amusement, 
and  it  is  most  gratifying  to  be  able 
to  record  in  the  present  instance 
that  the  very  earliest  offers  of  help 
came  from  the  cinematograph 
theatre  proprietors  throughout  the 

•country.  So  far,  however  it  has  been  left  to  individual 
managements  to  suggest  performances  on  behalf  of 
the  "  Titanic "  Relief  Fund.  But  it  is  proposed 
that  the  effort  should  be  as  general  and  widespread  as 
possible,  in  order  that  no  stone  be  left  unturned  to  swell 
the  total  of  this  National  offering  to  the  sufferers  of  those 
who  died  so  valiantly.  We  appeal  with  confidence  there- 
fore to  the  proprietor  of  every  cinematograph  theatre 
and  hall  in  the  country  to  devote  the  proceeds  of  at  least 
one  performance  to  this  most  deserving  object.  Many 
of  the  leading  London  and  Provincial  theatres  are 
already  arranging  to  hold  such  performances.  We  ask 
■every  single  exhibitor  in  this  country  to  do  the  same. 
Co-operation  is  a  wonderful  thing,  and  it  is  surprising 
what  grand  results  can  be  achieved  if  only  everyone  does 
his  or  her  share. 

A  Duty  to  Ourselves. 

And  surely  in  the  whole  history  of  the  world  there 
could  be  no  more  appealing,  no  more  deserving  object 
for  which  to  work  than  that  of  the  "Titanic"  Relief  Fund. 
We  owe  it  to  ourselves  as  a  nation  to  do  everything  in 
our  power  for   the  widows  and  orphans  of  those  gallant 

Now  that  the  SPORTING  SEASON  is  in  full  swing,  book  the 
exclusive  rights  of  our  "  WILD  STAG  HUNT  ON  EXMOOR," 
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Brave  hearts  !  to  Britain's  pride 

Once  so  faithful  and  so  true, 

On  the  deck  of  fame  that   died. 


Soft  sigh  the  winds  of  Heaven 
o'er  their  grave  ! 
While    the     billows     mournful 

rolls 
And  the  mermaid's  song  con- 
doles, 
Singing  glory  to  the  souls 
Of  the  brave. 


men  who  went  to  their  deaths  among  the  icebergs  of  the 
Atlantic,  in  the  dark  watches  of  the  night,  without  a 
murmur,  and  without  pause,  in  order  that  the  weak  and 
helpless  might  remain.  They  died  as  Britons.  As 
Britons  we  are  proud  that  in  the  face  of  an  awful  death 
they  died  as  Britons  should. 

Deeds — Not  Words. 

But  mere  words  are  empty  things.  We  must  translate 
our  feelings  into  deeds.  We  must  do  all  that  in  us  lies  to 
help  the  dear  ones  they  have  left  behind.  We  who  are 
engaged  in  the  cinematograph  industry — especially  those 
of  us  who  own  or  manage  theatres 
— are  particularly  well  placed  to 
help  the  "  Titanic  "  Relief  Fund. 
Do  we  not  appeal  to  every  section 
of  the  public  to  support  our 
theatres  ?  Each  of  us  can  organise 
a  special  benefit  performance,  even 
in  the  smallest  town  or  village. 
Our  effort  will  not  be  in  vain.  The 
public  will  flock  to  every  perform- 
ance on  behalf  of  so  noble  a  cause, 
and  the  fund  will  receive  such  an 
addition  as  will  gladden  the  hearts 
of  us  all. 


THOMAS    CAMPBELL. 


How  to  Organise  a  Benefit. 

The  greater  number  of  us  have 
organised  benefit  performances  be- 
fore. But  for  the  guidance  of  those 


who  perchance  have  not  had  such 
experience,  I  may  perhaps  be  per- 
mitted to  offer  just  one  or  two 
suggestions,  I  trust,  therefore, 
these  remarks  will  be  accepted  in 
the  spirit  in  which  they  are  offered. 
In  the  first  place  organise  your 
benefit  performance  without  delay.  Time  is  of  the  utmost 
importance,  as  money  is  wanted  at  once.  Strengthen  your 
ordinary  programme  if  possible  by  the  inclusion  of  a 
number  of  vocal  and  instrumental  items.  Choose  an 
early-closing  night  if  possible  and  enlist  the  services  of 
prominent  local  amateurs.  They  will  be  able  to  help  you 
to  fill  your  house,  and  may — and  probably  will — attract 
a  number  of  new  and  permanent  patrons  to  the  theatre. 
We  ask  every  exhibitor  in  these  islands  to  do  what  lie 
can  for  the  cause,  knowing  full  well  from  long  years  of 
experience  that  real,  true  charity  and  kindliness  of 
heart  are  never  failing  qualities  in  the  showman's  world. 
In  full  confidence,  therefore,  that  the  response  will  be 
unanimous  and  immediate  we  leave  this  appeal  in  the 
hands  of  the  proprietors  and  managers  of  the  cinemato- 
graph theatres  and  halls  in  this  country.  We  know  that 
each  will  do  all  that  in  them  lies  to  discharge  what  is  a 
bounden  duty  upon  us  all  to  help  the  widows  and  father- 
less little  ones  who  have  been  left  behind  by  those  who 
answered  so  bravely  to  the  last  call  when  the  mighty 
leviathan  sank  to  her  grave  in  the  fathomless  depths  of 
the  ocean  on  the  night  of  April  14th.    God  rest  them  all. 

To  pack  your  house  every  night  and  overflow  your  pay  box — 
book  "  THE  COURSE  OF  TRUE  LOVE,"  released  January 
22nd.  Length  3,000  feet.  Miss  Asta  Nielsen  in  the  title  role. 
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HOW  TO    EQUIP  A   COMPLETE    PICTURE 

THEATRE. 

AN    INFORMATIVE   ARTICLE    FOR   THE    OVERSEAS    EXHIBITOR. 


HE  overseas  showman,  who  is  just  about  thinking  of 
entering  the  cinematograph  business,  has  a  good  many 
things  to  consider  before  he  finally  takes  the  plunge. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  article,  which  is  written  for 
his  guidance,  we  will  assume  that  he  has  already 
purchased  his  bit  of  land  in  a  commanding  position  in 
a  small  or  big  town,  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  First  Thing  to  Do. 

The  first  thing  obviously  that  he  will  have  to  do  will  be  to  set 
about  arranging  for  the  erection  of  his  theatre  or  hall.  Here  we 
can  be  of  little  assistance  tc  him.  He  must  use  a  deal  of  common 
sense  in  his  selection  of  a  builder,  into  whose  hands  the  already 
prepared  plans  will  be  placed.  We  will,  in  the  first  place,  presume 
that  he  has  so  far  as  he  is  able  secured  compel  itive  and  inclusive 
estimates,  and  under  the  guidance  of  an  expert  has  accepted  what 
he  considers  is  a  fair  contract,  and  has  a  given  date  when  the 
building  will  be  finished  and  ready  for  fitting. 

Having  got  thus  far  we  will  take  it  that  the  local  building  con- 
tractor has  done  his  work  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  exhibitor,  and 
that  the  complete  structure  complies  with  all  the  requirements  of 
the  local  governing  authority,  should  such  exist.  Our  friend  is 
therefore  ready  to  listen  to  the  advice  of  those  who  know  and  can 
help  him  in  his  selection  of  the  necessary  fitments,  apparatus  and 
furnishing  that  go  to  the  making  of  a  well  and  properlv  equipped 
cinematograph  theatre  or  hall,  no  matter  whether  it  be  in  this 
country,  its  colonies,  or  elsewhere. 

How  and  Where  to  Buy. 

In  the  first  place  he  will  be  well  advised  to  communicate  with 
some  firm  or  firms  of  standing  in  England,  and  tell  them  as  fully 
as  possible  exactly  what  his  requirements  are  ;  how  much  he  has 
to  spend,  and  what  class  of  show  he  intends  running.  If  he  knows 
the  trade  this  will  be  unnecessary.  He  knows  what  he  wants,  how 
much  it  will  cost,  and  all  he  has  to  decide  is  where  he  will  spend 
his  money,  and  what  goods  he  will  buy.  As  much  for  his  guidance 
as  for  that  of  the  new  man  coming  into  the  business,  this  article  is 
written  in  a  simple  informative  way,  and  contains  hints  on  all  the 
latest  appliances  in  the  market  at  the  moment  of  writing.  The 
advice  it  contains  may  be  relied  upon  as  the  expression  of  dis- 
interested and  unbiassed  opinion  by  the  writer,  whose  only  object 
is  to  serve  the  exhibitor  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  As  proof  of  the 
entire  freedom  which  is  accorded  his  views  in  these  columns,  it 
should  be  stated  emphatically  that  no  goods  are  recommended 
because  they  are  advertised  in  The  Cinema  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
many  firms  receive  favourable  mention  for  their  specialities  who  do 
not  and  have  not  advertised  with  us,  and  have  even  declined  our 
invitation  to  do  so. 

Disinterested  Recommendation. 

The  exhibitor  may  therefore  feel  absolute  confidence  in  ordering 
goods  mentioned  in  this  issue,  and  we  wish  to  clearly  state  that 
when  we  recommend  any  particular  article  in  these  columns,  we  do 
so  because  we  believe  we  are  recommending  the  goods  that  will 
best  answer  the  particular  requirements  of  the  overseas  buyer.- 

One  further  point  It  is  always  well  to  remember  that  when  one 
buys  from  a  firm  of  established  reputation,  the  name  of  the  firm 
is  behind  the  goods,  and  stands  guarantee  for  all  that  is  claimed 
for  them.  Therefore  the  wise  man  always  buys  from  firms  he 
knows  something  about,  and  this  is  all  the  more  important  where 
he  is  situated  at  such  a  distance  that  disappointment  often  means 
delay,  and  delay  means  loss  of  money. 

Equipping  the  Theatre. 

Now  for  a  few  words  about  the  theatre  itself,  and  its  multifarious 
divisions  and  activities.  A  cinema  theatre  is  divided  into  three  or 
four  important  administrativedivisions.  We  have  the  entrance  lobby 
and  the  auditorium  ;  these  are  for  the  public.  The  operating  box 
and  film  room,  pay-box  and  office  are  for  the  staff  and  manage- 
ment. In  that  section  of  the  building  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
the  public,  we  have  a  variety  of  points  to  consider.     The  object  is 
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to  attract  patrons,  therefore  their  comfort  must  be  studied.  To  this- 
comfort  everything  in  the  management  of  a  hall  contributes.  The 
decorations  must  be  artistic  and  harmonious.  This  particularly 
applies  to  the  exterior  and  lobby.  Posters  must  be  shown  to  the  best 
advantage  and  programme  boards  so  placed  as  to  catch  the  eye  of 
the  passer-by  and  lure  them  to  the  pay-box.  The  whole  appear- 
ance of  the  lobby  should  be  calculated  out  to  attract  and  charm. 
The  pay-box  must  be  comfortably'  fitted,  and  it  is  well  to  see  that 
it  is  properly  ventilated,  being  neither  too  hot  nor  too  cold.  The 
best  system  of  checking  is  produced  by  using  a  ticket  or  check 
issuer — great  care  must  be  exercised  to  see  that  the  checking  of 
the  receipts  is  thorough.  The  official  in  receipt  of  custom  must  be 
sharp  and  business-like  and  quick  in  giving  change  and  "  spotting  " 
bad  coins,  and  should  also  be  responsible  for  handing  in  the  accounts 
to  the  manager  at  the  end  of  the  day. 

The  Auditorium. 

Once  past  the  pay-box  we  arrive  at  the  auditorium,  which,  after 
all,  is  the  principal  part  of  the  building  from  the  management  point 
of  view,  as  it  is  here  that  revenue  is  earned.  Particular  care  there- 
fore must  be  taken  to  see  that  everything  is  done  conducive  to  the 
comfort  and  safety  of  the  audience.  A  concrete  floor  is  the  ideal 
thing  to  use  in  tropical  climes,  as  wood  soon  becomes  rotten  and 
ant-eaten.  In  some  parts  carpets  may  be  advantageously  used  for 
covering  the  gangways  ;  in  others,  far  the  healthiest  from  a  sanitary 
point  of  view,  and  most  economical  is  rush  matting,  which  can  be 
quickly  and  easily  moved  and  cleaned.  Special  attention  must  be 
paid  to  the  question  of  ventilation,  otherwise  the  air  would  soon 
become  vitiated  and  unwholesome.  The  erection  of  a  compara- 
tively few  ventilation  fans  at  convenient  points  will  obviate  this, 
and  win  the  regard  of  countless  patrons. 

Make  your  Audience  Comfortable. 

Bare  walls  have  an  uninviting  look.  By  the  exercise  of  a  little 
taste  they  can  be  made  to  look  most  attractive.  Pictorial  panels 
are  effective,  and  stencilling,  provided  it  is  well  done,  has  the 
advantage  of  being  cheap.  Then  we  come  to  the  all-important 
question  of  seating.  Even  in  England  too  little  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  matter  of  seating  accommodation  in  the  past,  and  yet  it  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  vital  points  in  the  whole  construction  of  a 
cinematograph  theatre,  if  it  is  to  be  a  success.  Completely  satisfy 
your  patrons  is  surely  a  platitude,  but  every  manager  would  do 
well  to  keep  these  words  always  writ  large  over  the  desk  in  his 
office.  It  means  the  difference  between  success  and  failure. 
Therefore  see  to  it  that  your  audience  has  comfortable  seats  to  sit 
upon.  Good  seats  are  cheap,  and  surely  there  is  a  big  enough 
selection  in  the  market  from  which  to  choose. 

Other  Points  to  Remember. 

Other  points  to  remember  in  the  auditorium  are  not  only  the 
provision  of  a  sufficient  number  of  exits  to  comply  with  official 
requirements,  but  also  lights  indicating  their  whereabouts. 
Particular  care  should  be  taken  when  examining  the  plans  for  the 
building  to  ensure  a  sufficient  proscenium  opening  and  depth  of 
stage.  This  is  most  important,  as  most  cinematograph  theatre 
proprietors  at  some  time  or  another  will  find  the  need  for  good 
stage  accommodation  for  meetings  or  variety  shows,  altogether 
apart  from  the  exhibition  of  pictures.  It  would  also  be  advisable 
to  provide  two  or  three  good  dressing-rooms  at  the  back  of  the 
stage,  and  leave  sufficient  room  between  the  stage  and  the  front 
row  of  seat    for  a  small  orchestra  or  piano. 

The  Operating  Box. 

The  operating  box  is  the  heart  of  the  theatre,  for  in  it  is  con- 
tained the  whole  of  the  complex  machinery  necessary  to  the  pro- 
duction of  a  picture  on  the  screen.  The  box  should  be  a  fire-proof 
chamber  of  suitable  size  to  accommodate  the  whole  of  the  electric 
gear,  the  projector,  the  rewinder,  and  all  necessary  small  gear  and 
repair  kit.  Too  small  a  room  hampers  the  operator  and  slows 
down  the  speed  of  the  show.  From  the  conduit,  where  the  electric 
leads  enter  from  the  street,  they  go  direct  to  the  D.  P.  switch.    This 
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is  of  necessity  of  the  enclosed  type  owing  to  the  risk  of  fire,  and  it 
is  a  sound  maxim  to  keep  celluloid  films  well  away  fiom  all  electrical 
fittings — particularly  the  variable  resistance.  From  the  main  switch 
the  current  is  fed  to  the  switch  board,  where  it  flows  through  the 
main  fuses— also  enclosed  type— and  thence  goes  to  the  resistance 
and  arc  circuits.  From  the  board  also  radiate  the  small  subsidiary 
circuits  for  lighting,  driving  fans,  &c.  The  arc  leads  properly 
enclosed  in  conduit  or  sheathing  are  taken  straight  to  the  lantern 
and  carried  well  out  of  the  way  of  tne  films,  join  direct  to  the 
asbestos  braided  leads  on  the  arc. 

The  Projector. 

All  subsidiary  circuits  such  as  lighting,  motor,  auditorium 
lighting,  &c  ,  are  connected  on  the  live  side  of  the  resistance,  and 
have  each  their  separate  switch  and  fuse  settings.  The  auditorium 
circuit  is  as  a  rule  under  control  from  the  pay-box  as  well,  and  is 
usually  connected  direct  with  the  street  lighting  current  in  order  to 
avoid  the  danger  of  the  whole  hall  being  thrown  into  darkness 
should  a  breakdown  occur  in  the  operating  box.  The  projector 
occupies  the  centre  of  the  room  and  there  should  be  plenty  of 
space  between  the  re-winding  bench  and  film  storage  racks  to  allow 
the  operator  free  access  to  all  parts  of  his  machine.      On  the  re- 


winding bench  should  be  kept  the  film  mender  and  small  repair 
accessories.  All  big  repairs  and  the  unpacking  of  films  should  be 
done  outside  the  box,  which  should  always  be  kept  neat  and  free 
from  accumulations  of  rubbish,  such  as  old  carbon  ends  and  bits  of 
film. 

Secret  of  Good  Running. 

Cleaning  kit,  such  as  dusters  and  rags,  lubricating  oil,  leathers, 
&c,  for  the  care  of  the  projector,  has  also  to  be  kept  on  hand. 
The  secret  of  the  good  running  of  a  machine  is  care  and  cleanliness. 
Dirt  and  accumulations  from  old  films  should  always  be  carefully 
wiped  off  th^  gate,  sprockets,  gears  and  pinions  kept  well  oiled,  but 
free  of  surplus  exudation,  and  the  whole  machine  in  good 
condition.  At  the  first  sign  of  "  running  hard  "  give  the  machine 
a  thorough  cleaning.  Take  it  apart,  clean  all  bearings  and  bushes 
with  a  clean  oiled  rag,  and  all  gear  and  sprocket  teeth  with  a 
cleaning  brush.  Erect  it  clean  and  free  of  old  oil  and  it  will 
probably  run  sweetly  again. 

Below  are  full  details  of  the  various  apparatus  necessary  to  the 
proper  equipment  of  a  theatre,  written  from  data  supplied  by  the 
respective  firms 


THE    HEPWORTH    MANUFACTURING 
CO.,  LTD., 

2,   Denman  Street,  Piccadilly  Circus,  W. 

The  name  of  Hepworth  is  now  known  wherever  films  are  shown, 
and  as  a  keen,  very-much-alive  business  organisation  its  directors 
are  ever  on  the  look  out  for  new  devices  that  will  add  to  the 
effectiveness  of  their  stock  from  the  showman's  point  of  view.  A 
clever  and  most  useful  apparatus  in  conjunction  with  pictures  is 
the  Vivaphone.  This  instrument  will  turn  a  dull  show  into  a 
live  one  in  no  time,  and  adds  in  the  most  extraordinary  way  to  the 
general  effectiveness  of  the  pictures.  It  enables  the  showman  to 
put  on  first-class  singing  pictures,  and  as  the  synchronisation  is 
perfect  the  illusion  is  complete.  The  Vivaphone  can  be  fitted  to 
any  make  of  projector,  and  wherever  it  is  introduced  it  affords  just 
the  most  welcome  break  in  the  programme,  which  ensures  for  it  a 
whole-hearted  popularity. 

The  Vivaphone  Synchroniser  is,  broadly  speaking,  a  very 
delicate  and  quickly  responsive  signalling  apparatus  by  which  the 
operator  of  a  hand  or  motnr  driven  cinematograph  may  keep  in 
perfect  svnchronism  with  a  distant  gramophone.  Simply  described, 
the  Synchroniser  consists  of  an  indicating  needle  controlled  by  two 
electro-magnets,  one  of  which  is  electrically  connected  with  the 
gramophone  and  tends  to  pull  the  needle  one  way,  while  the  other 
is  similarly  connected  with  the  cinematograph  and  tends  to  pull  it 
the  other  way.  When  the  two  machines  are  working  synchronously 
the  pull  is  equal  on  either  side,  and  the  hand  maintains  its 
upright  position.  If  synchronism  be  lost  the  obliquity  of  the  hand 
is  the  measure  of  the  amount  of  retardation  or  acceleration. 
Synchronism  may  then  be  regained  by  speeding  up  or  slowing 
down  as  the  case  may  be  until  the  needle  resumes  the  upright 
position.  The  indications  are  made  more  delicate  and  much  more 
easily  read  by  the  fact  that  to  either  side  of  the  needle  is  attached 
a  tiny  red  and  green  window.  In  the  normal  upright  position  the 
needle  itsel'  covers  a  narrow  slot  through  which  a  beam  of  light  in 
the  apparatus  is  shining.  Any  deflection  of  the  needle  to  either 
side  brings  one  or  other  coloured  window  in  front  of  this  slot  and 
gives  a  green  or  red  flash  of  light  to  the  operator.  This  is 
infinitely  more  quickly  noticeable  than  would  be  the  deflection  of 
the  needle  itself,  and  the  synchronism  obtained  is  correspondingly 
more  exact.  Besides  the  Synchroniser  the  apparatus  consists  of  a 
contact-making  device  for  the  cinematograph  and  another  for  the 
gramophone  These,  however,  do  not  necessitate  any  special 
attachments.  The  commutator  for  the  cinematograph  is  made  in 
one  piece  with  the  hand'e,  and  it  suffices  to  replace  the  ordinary 
handle  supplied  with  the  machine  by  this  special  handle  to  complete 
the  connection  to  the  projector.  The  arrangement  at  the 
gramophone  end  is,  if  possible,  more  simple  still,  for  the  commu- 
tator is  merely  an  appliance  which  stands  upon  the  case  of  the 
gramophone  and  engages  with  the  slot  in  the  centre  pin.  The 
connections  between  the  two  commutators  and  the  Synchroniser 
are  made  by  ordinary  double  bell-wire,  or,  if  preferred,  ordinary 
electric-light  "  flexible."  The  electricity  is  supplied  by  an  ordinary 
ignition  accumulator  such  as  can  be  obtained  in  any  town,  and 
can  be  as  easily  re-charged. 

The  chief  advantages  of  the  Vivaphone  are  perfect  synchronism 
and  adaptability.  It  is  so  simple  that  any  operator  can  instal  and 
work  the  apparatus  in  a  few  minutes  without  previous  practice. 

THE  GREAT  MOMENT  has  come  for  you  to  book  that 
sensational  film,  "GIPSY  BLOOD,"  Walturdaw  Exclusive  No.  3. 


WILLIAMSON    KINEMATOGRAPH    CO., 
LTD. 

28,   Denmark  Street,   Charing  Cross  Road,  W.C. 

This  firm  has  one  of  the  most  completely  equipped  factories  in 
the  trade,  and  having  been  actual  makers  of  films  of  the  first  rank 
for  twelve  years,  none  can  know  better  what  is  actually  required 
by  the  exhibitor  in  the  way  of  perfect  camera,  printer,  and 
perforator.  These  are  specialities  of  the  firm,  and  used  in  com- 
bination, absolute  accuracy  and  steadiness  of  the  picture  upon  the 
screen  can  be  guaranteed.  This  is  what  every  exhibitor  looks  for. 
The  most  important  machine  necessary  for  film  making  is  the 
perforator.  The  Williamson  perforator  is  not  only  absolutely 
accurate  but  it  is  also  thoroughly  reliable,  and  maybe  worked  with 
perfect  safety  at  400  revolutions  per  minute.  The  perlection  of 
these  results  is  mainly  due  to  the  general  desigr  of  the  machine. 
The  work  of  the  carrying-forward  movement  is  always  even 
against  the  spring  guide  gate  ;  there  is  no  tug  backwards  from  the 
feeding  roll,  nor  forward  from  the  re-wind.  There  are  no  cams  or 
working  parts  below  the  level  of  the  film  to  pick  up  dust  or 
punchings  and  alter  the  pitch.  The  punchings  are  carried  away 
through  the  baseboard.  The  only  adjustments  necessary  or  per- 
missible are  in  the  guide  gate,  for  width,  and  the  feeding  loop, 
which  can  be  adjusted  while  the  machine  is  running.  The  films 
are  perforated  two  at  a  time,  face  to  face,  and  re-wound,  thus 
avoiding  rubbing  of  the  sensitive  surface  which  must  occur  when 
the  films  are  passed  through  singly,  or  run  loose  into  a  receptacle 
and  re-wound  afterwards.  The  whole  apparatus  is  fitted  with  a 
polished  mahogany  board,  but  it  is  important  to  notice  that  the 
essential  working  parts  are  screwed  to  a  solid  iron  base  plate,  thus 
securing  that  no  bending  or  warping  of  the  mahogany  board  will 
affect  the  perfect  alignment.  This  machine  has  been  in  regular 
use  in  many  cinematograph  firms  for  over  three  years. 

Messrs.  Williamson  claim  for  their  Patent  Printing  Machine 
that  in  its  complete  form  every  requirement  is  rontained  within  an 
easily  movable  cabinet,  which  needs  only  connecting  to  an  electric 
wall  plug.  The  apparatus  is  divided  into  two  compartments.  The 
lower  division  contains  a  ^th  h.p.  motor,  and  a  system  of  cone 
pulleys  by  which  your  speeds  may  be  obtained.  Each  of  these  four 
speeds  is  further  controlled  by  a  regulating  switch  giving  six  speeds. 
The  upper  compartment  is  lined  with  asbestos,  and  contains  the 
lamp.  This  is  a  50  c.p.  electric  lamp  with  grid  filament  known  as 
the  focus  lamp.  The  patent  claw  movement  ensures  perfect  registra- 
tion. On  the  spindle  upon  which  this  movement  is  mounted  is  a  bevel 
wheel  which  drives  the  top  and  bottom  sprocketts  through  a  vertical 
spindle.  These  two  sprocketts  maintain  a  constant  loop  at  the  top 
and  bottom  of  the  gate.  The  top  sprockettis  driven  through  a  free 
wheel  which  facilitates  threading  up.  The  side-hinged  gate  gives 
perfect  contact,  even  pressure,  exact  side  guiding,  and  screens  the 
light  from  the  room.  A  red  light  cut-off  behind  the  film  is  operated 
by  a  neat  lever.  The  mask  is  moved  by  a  rack  and  pinion.  The 
top  spools  are  provided  with  spring  flaps  of  even  tension,  to  prevent 
the  film  unwinding  except  when  pulled  by  the  feeding  sprockett. 
The  bottom  spools  re-wind  both  positive  and  negative  and  are  pro- 
vided with  sliding  flanges  to  facilitate  the  removal  of  the  rolls. 

The  Williamson  Camera  de  Luxe  is  made  throughout  in  teak 
wood,  and  is  absolutely  "  climate-proof."  The  result  of  years  of 
experiment  in  this  class  of  work,   it  is  unequalled  for  constant  and 

The  Power  Cameragraph  No.  6,  complete  with  stand,  £40  10s. 
cash,  or  terms  to  suit  your  convenience. 
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rough  usage,  and  it  is  particularly  adapted  for  the  tropics.  The 
sides  of  the  case  are  strengthened  with  brass  binding  sunk  flush 
with  the  wood  ;  all  the  corners  of  the  case  and  doors  are  protected 
with  brass,  which  also  add  considerably  to  the  appearance  and 
make  a  very  smart  finish.  A  50  m/m  Zeiss  Tessar  lens  in  rack 
mount  is  fitted  as  standard,  but  any  other  lens  can  be  supplied  at 
maker's  prices,  with  an  additional  15s.  for  fitting  into  the  adapting 
tubes  with  sun-shield  and  knurled  flange  for  working  the  iris 
diaphragm.  The  speed-indicator  is  absolutely  reliable,  and  can  be 
read  at  a  glance,  the  hand  being  so  balanced  that  there  is  no 
"quivering"  at  any  speed.  Measurer,  film  punch,  arrangement 
for  eight  pictures  and  one  picture  per  turn  of  handle,  etc.  The 
film  can  be  reversed  and  re-wound  into  the  top  box  (for  trick  film), 
and  brass  protecting  rings  are  placed  on  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
camera  for  the  stand.  The  detachable  box  finder  slides  on  to  side 
of  camera  with  a  wedge  fitting.  It  also  fits  inside  the  camera  for 
travelling.  Turning  handle,  film  masks,  spare  re-winding  belt, 
tools,  etc.,  fit  inside  the  door  on  left  side.  Two  film  boxes  are 
supplied  with  each  camera,  to  hold  330  feet  of  film. 


NEW    CENTURY   FILM    SERVICE    LTD. 

2-4,  Quebec  Street,  Leeds. 

One  of  the  most  enterprising  firms  in  the  business.     In  addition 
to     a   complete    film     hire    service,    they 

specialise  in  cinematograph  requisites  of      m 

every  kind.  Their  "  Kalee  "  projector 
works  on  the  Maltese  Cross  piinciple. 
The  body  of  the  mechanism  is  made  of 
cast-iron,  stove  enamelled  black;  the 
casting  carries  the  main  bearings,  which 
are  fitted  with  dust-proof  caps  and  oil 
filters.  The  mechanism  is  provided  with 
an  automatic  cut-off  actuated  by  gover- 
nors inside  the  fly-wheel,  which  is 
thoroughly  reliable.  The  advantage  of 
placing  the  governors  inside  the  rim  of 
the  pulley  is  that  in  this  position  they  are 
entirely  protected,  and  very  unlikely  to 
be  damaged  in  any  way.  All  the  gears 
of  the  machine  are  cut  from  solid  gun- 
metal  or  steel,  those  of  the  latter  material 
being  specially  hardened.  The  spool 
arms  are  made  of  cast-iron,  enamelled 
black,  the  top  arm  being  removable, 
while  the  take-up  arm  folds  into  the  body 
of  the  machine,  thus  facilitating  matters 
in  connection  with  transport.  The  take- 
up  is  arranged  with  bevel  gear,  and  the 
friction  can  be  readily  adjusted  by  means 
of  a  knurled  nut  provided  for  the  purpose. 
This  system  of  re-wind  is  admitted  to  be 
vastly  superior  to  the  antiquated  spiral 
belt  or  bicycle  chain  arrangement,  and  the  "" 
method  of  adjusting  the  friction  makes  the 

re-wind  regular  when  any  amount  of  film  is  on  the  spool.  The 
driving-wheel  has  been  made  heavier  than  is  usual  with  this  class 
of  machine,  thus  arranging  a  better  balance  and  enabling  the  machine 
to  be  worked  with  the  greatest  ease  by  hand,  a  quality  which 
is  conspicuous  by  its  absence  from  most  of  the  Maltese  Cross 
projectors  at  present  on  the  market.  Between  the  condenser  cone  and 
the  mechanism  a  steel  shield  is  provided  to  prevent  the  film  by  any 
means  running  against  the  lantern  body,  a  device  which  has  found 
great  favour  among  the  exhibitors  who  are  already  using  this 
machine.  The  spool  boxes  are  made  of  mild  steel,  stove  enamelled  ; 
the  doors  are  carried  on  substantial  hinges,  and  fasten  by  strong 
catches.  The  fireproof  film  traps  are  made  of  gun  metal  hinged 
on  the  far  side  to  facilitate  threading  of  the  film.  Grooved 
rollers  are  provided  at  each  end  of  the  trap,  and  the  sides  of  the 
channel  through  the  trap  are  raised,  so  that  the  face  of  the  film  does 
not  make  contact  in  any  way  in  its  passage  from  the  spool  to  the 
machine,  and  so  runs  no  risk  of  being  scratched  or  broken. 
Particular  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  Maltese  Cross,  the 
most  important  part  of  the  machine.  The  cross  locking  ring 
and  pin  a  e  constructed  from  specially  tempered  steel.  The  first 
named  is  not  fixed  on  separately  as  is  generally  the  case,  but  the 
whole  of  the  shaft  on  which  is  cut  the  pinion  is  one  solid  piece  of 
metal,  and  is  worked  up  in  the  same  careful  and  accurate  manner 
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as  the  cross  itself.  The  latter,  together  with  the  cross  locking 
ring,  is  carried  in  an  ingeniously  devised  oil-bath,  so  that  the  cross 
is  continually  running  in  oil,  a  precaution  which  would  appear  to 
absolutely  prevent  wear. 

The  shutter  is  worked  on  the  recently  discovered  two  revolutions 
per  picture  principle,  which  eliminates  flicker,  and  is  practically 
exclusive  to  the  "Kalee"  Projector.  The  shutter  is  entirely  en- 
closed, although  it  can  be  very  easily  got  at  for  adjustment,  and 
there  is  no  possibility  of  its  being  broken  while  in  use.  The  masking 
device  is  so  arranged  that  the  shutter  moves  with  the  gate,  so 
that  "ghosts"  on  the  screen  are  an  impossibility.  The  film  gate 
is  made  of  enamelled  gun-metal,  the  trap  being  steel-faced,  and 
instead  of  the  tension  being  actuated  by  flat  springs  on  each  side, 
the  film  is  held  in  position  by  spiral  springs,  which  can  be 
accurately  adjusted  by  means  of  small  milled  knobs.  This  method 
of  tension  provides  that  the  pressure  on  each  side  of  the  film  is 
perfectly  uniform,  and  any  side-play  is  absolutely  prevented.  The 
lantern  lens  is  carried  on  a  separately  adjusted  arm  over  the 
balance  wheel,  that  is  on  the  far  side  from  the  operator,  so  that  his 
manipulation  of  the  cinematograph  mechanism  is  in  no  way 
impeded  when  slides  are  not  being  shown  and  films  are  in  use. 
Another  advantage  of  this  attachment  being  placed  on  the  far  side 
of  the  mechanism  is  that  when  changing  spools  a  slide  can  be 
shown,  while  the  light  is  entirely  removed  from  the  film  gate. 
The  lantern  body  is  constructed  of  blued  steel  held  together  by  a 
strong  angle-iron  trame.  The  door 
consists  of  the  whole  side  of  the  body, 
thus  allowing  perfect  freedom  for  re- 
carboning  and  adjustment  of  the  arc 
lamp.  The  hinges  are  substantially 
made  of  brass.  The  front  of  the 
lantern  body  is  solidly  built,  the 
slide  carrier  being  held  in  position  by 
four  milled  brass  screws.  The  lantern 
body  is  provided  with  an  asbestos  lining 
which  prevents  it  becoming  too  hot  to 
be  pleasant  when  in  use.  The  baseboard 
is  a  substantial  iron  casting.  The  slide 
carrier  is  of  brass,  highly  finished,  and 
fitted  with  three  apertures,  so  that  when 
same  is  withdrawn  to  the  central  position 
allowing  the  light  to  pass  to  the  gate,  and 
two  metal  shields  are  placed  in  the  side 
openings,  an  effective  cut-oft  is  provided 
in  case  of  anything  going  wrong,  whether 
the  operator  pushes  the  slide  carrier  in  or 
pulls  it  out.  The  condenser  is  carried  in  a 
brass  frame  to  which  is  attached  a  fibre 
handle.  It  can  be  removed,  however  hot 
it  may  be,  and  although  it  remains  firmly 
in  position  can  be  lifted  out  and  replaced 
in  a  few  seconds.  The  condenser  is  fitted 
outside  the  lantern  body,  a  precaution 
which  is  very  useful,  and  owing  to  iis 
being  kept  cooler  than  if  placed  inside 
the  body,  obviates  breakage  of  lenses. 
Another  feature  of  this  condenser  cell  is  the  fact  that  in  changing 
lenses  no  screwing  is  necessary,  the  glasses  being  simply  hell 
in  position  by  a  clip  which  can  be  released  by  a  simple  pressure 
of  the  fingers. 


DAVIS. 


Now  that  the  SPORTING  SEASON  is  in  full  swing,  book  the 
exclusive  rights  of  our  "WILD  STAG  HUNT  ON  EXMOOR," 
Walturdaw  Exclusive  No.  4. 


JURY'S    KINE    SUPPLIES,    LTD. 

7a,     Upper    St.     Martin's    Lane,     London,     W.C. 

ESSRS.  Jury's  Imperial  Projector  is  built  of  the  finest 
material  by  British  craftsmen  and  is  a  triumph  of  good 
design  and  workmanship.  The  lamp  house  is  composed 
of  best  quality  Russian  iron,  with  heavy  cast-iron  front 
and  frame  work.  The  two  doors  open  full  side  of  the 
lamp  house  to  allow  of  ease  in  adjusting  the  arc. 
Large  sight  glass  of  new  and  novel  design.  Exterior  condenser 
mount  and  heavy  unbreakable  condenser  cell.  The  lamp  house  is 
mounted  on  a  sliding  base  and  has  check  screws,  and  allows  for 
ample  adjustment  both  for  fo'  ward  and  backward,  and  side  to  side 
movements.  The  top  of  the  lamp  house  being  hinged  allows  for 
same  to  be  opened  right  back,  leaving  top  exposed,  while  the 
condenser  is  of  the  well-known  Jury  loose  pocket  type. 

The  projector  is  of  entirely  new  and  novel  design,  built  in 
splendid  proportions  and  of  correct  optical  and  mechanical  lines. 
To  pack  your  house  every  night  and  overflow  your  pay  box — 
book  THE  COURSE  OF  TRUE  LOVE,"  released  January 
22nd.  Length  3,000  feet.  Miss  Asta  Nielsen  in  the  title  role. 
Walturdaw  Exclusive. 
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The  gate  is  of  heavy  steel,  with  a  very  live  tension  spring  fitting, 
and  has  a  patent  top  guide  roll  which  is  made  on  a  tapered 
flange.  This  mode  of  guiding  the  film  into  the  gate  entirely 
obviates  all  lateral  movement  on  the  film  and  is  a  remarkable 
factor  in  securing  rock  steady  projection.  The  movement  is  of 
the  Maltese  cross  type,  enclosed  entirely  in  an  oil  bath.  The 
M.C.  spindle  is  of  hard  tool  steel  and  runs  in  phosphor  bronze 
bsarings.  These  bearings  for  the  M  C.  movement  are  arranged 
on  an  eccentric  adjustment,  so  that  the  least  slackness  on  the  M.C. 
sprocket  can  be  immediately  taken  up  by  a  very  ingenious  pair  of 
adjusting  heads.  The  Maltese  cross  and  cam  are  composed  of  a 
special  grade  of  hard  silver  steel  and  are  practically  un wearable. 
There  are  two  screws  fitted  to  face  of  M.C.  oil  bath  which  allow 
for  emptying  the  spent  oil  from  bath  by  taking  out  the  bottom 
screw  and  replenishing  with  new  oil  by  taking  out  the  top  screw 
and  filling  bath  from  oil  can.  The  sprockets  are  cut  from  steel 
rod  and  are  of  large  diameter.  The  recessed  presser  rolls  are 
double  and  working  freely  on  a  central  bearing,  fit  themselves  to 
the  contour  of  the  sprocket,  holding  the  film  by  the  extreme 
margin  only  in  its  correct  position.  The  spool  boxes  are  composed 
of  pressed  sheet  steel  and  allow  of  ample  room  for  readily  detach- 
ing or  attaching  spools.  The  gears  are  cut  from  steel  and 
gunmetal  and  are  enclosed  in  an  aluminium  case,  thus  preventing 
dust  and  grit  from  clogging  the  working  surfaces,  and  greatly 
adding  to  the  life  of  the  machine. 

Messrs.  Jury  are,  we  understand,  about  to  produce  a  new 
machine,  the  Model  B,  which  will  have  a  series  of  new  features. 
The  firm  produce  every  possible  requisite  for  the  electric  theatre 
owner,  and  supply  complete  outfits  for  film-producing  studio 
equipments,  such  as  printing  machines,  perforators  and  cleansers, 
rotary  drying  drums  arc  lamps,  etc.  Among  their  electrical 
equipment,  attention  should  be  paid  to  their  portable  generator 
sets,  enclose  J  switches,  transformers,  and  auto-converters,  and 
they  make  a  special  feature  of  collapsible  iron  operators'  rooms, 
storage  boxes,   and    apparatus   for    the   colonies. 


shoul  1  be  applied  in  a  spray,  and  of  such  a  kind  as  to 
re-oxygenate  the  air,  and  ab-orb  all  smoke  and  other  impurities. 
One  of  the  best  and  cheapest  disinfectants  for  this  purpose  is 
"Piner-lin,"  which  is  claimed  by  its  makers  to  be  the  last  word 
in  hygiene  as  supplied  to  purification  of  the  air  by  spray- 
ing. It  i->  absolutely  free  from  coal  tar,  is  made  from  formaldehyde, 
pine  oil,  etc,  and  is  the  most  valuable,  powerful  and  efficient 
disinfectant  known  to  chemistry,  and  is  deadly  to  germs  and 
bacteria.  Tnp  great  antiseptic  disinfectant  powers  of  "  Piner-lin  " 
make  it  very  valuable  as  a  preventive  against  influenza,  catarrh, 
etc.  "  Piner-lin  "  has  also  properties  which,  in  solution,  when 
sprayed  into  the  air  give  off  free  ozone  and  oxygen,  take  away  all 
the  carbonic  acid  gas,  smoke,  and  other  impuriiies,  and  render  the 
atmosphere  sweet,  fresh,  cool,  and  very  agreeable.  "Piner-lin" 
when  sprayed  in  the  air  is  a  deadly  enemy  to  air  germs.  After  a 
room  has  been  swept  out  and  dusted,  the  dust  itself  is  cleared 
away,  but  the  germs  which  have  been  developing  in  that  dust  have 
only  been  disturbed,  and  are  floating  about  in  the  air  at  all  levels, 
and  are  left  to  settle  again.  This  is  the  time  "  Piner-lin  "  is 
wanted  to  destroy  all  living  germs. 

Another  speciality  of  this  firm  is  I.G.  nic  Block,  the  cheapest 
disinfectant  on  the  market.  Made  in  the  form  of  a  block  from 
extract  of  Norwegian  pine,  eucalyptus,  and  thymol,  it  produces  a 
gallon  of  disenfectant  for  a  penny. 


THE    PINER-LIN   CO., 

Fishponds,  Bristol. 

In     the     interest     of    hygiene    every    theatre  and 
bs  disinfected   during  each  performance. 


hall    should 
The   disinfectant   used 


H.  LAZARUS    AND    SON,    LTD., 

21,   Great  Eastern  Street,   E.C. 

This  firm  makes  a  specially  of  seating  of  all  kinds  for  theatres, 
town  halls,  cinematograph  theatres,  etc.  They  have  been  in  the 
business  for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  and  their  patent  tip-up 
automatic  chairs  are  used  in  many  of  the  principal  theatres  in 
London  and  the  provinces,  and  on  the  Continent,  in  India,  and 
Souih  Africa.  To  withstand  climatic  conditions  Messrs.  Lazarus 
and  Son  specialise  a  chair  covering,  "Pegamoid,"  which  is  an 
exact  imitation  of  morocco  leather,  and  is  the  same  price  as  velvet. 
This  firm  also  provide  furniture  of  all  kinds  for  private  boxes, 
foyers,  tea-rooms,  etc.,  and  are  prepared  to  quote  prices  for 
tableaux  curtains  of  the  simplest  or  most  elaborate  description. 


F.  FARRELL  &  Co.,  Ltd., 


CINEMATOGRAPH  THEATRE  BUILDERS. 


STRUCTURAL  ALTERATIONS   AND   REDECORATION 

SCHEMES    CARRIED    OUT    WITHOUT    INTERFERING 

WITH    DAILY    PERFORMANCES. 


We  make  it  our  business  to  know  all  the 
new  regulations  issued  by  the  Authorities. 


Estimates  Free — 

Town,  Country,  or  Abroad. 


CORRESPONDENCE  EN  TOUTES  LANGUES. 


Telegraphic  Addres  : 
"  Farrellize,  London." 


'Phone : 
7018  P.O.  Hampstead 


9,  Fleet  Road, 
Hampstead,  N.W. 

SPECIAL    TERMS    TO    RELIABLE    FIRMS. 
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MEN     OF     THE     MOMENT 

IN    THE    CINEMATOGRAPH    WORLD. 

No.   IV. Mr.  James  Williamson,  of  the  Williamson   Kinematograph  Company,    Limited. 


the 


FTER  chatting  for  a  few  minutes  with  Mr.  James 
Williamson,  the  managing  director  of  the  Williamson 
Kinematograph  Company,  one  realises  how  far  the 
industry  has  travelled  since  the  early  days  when 
moving  pictures  first  assumed  practical  form.  As  a 
malter  of  fact,  I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying  that  since 
retirement  of  Mr.  Paul,  Mr.  Williamson  is  now  the  only  man 
in  the  trade  who  was  engaged  in  the  production  of  films  in  those 
early  days.  It  is,  therefore,  only  natural  that  his  recollections  of 
those  early  days,  when  no  one  dreamed  of  the  vast  possibilities 
which  the  future  held  for  the  moving  picture,  are  full  of  interest. 

Twenty-six  years  ago. 

"My  start?  I  must  go  away  back  to  the  eighties— twenty-s'x 
years  ago  to  be  exact — when  I  went  into  business  ? s  a  chemist  in 
Brighton.  That  was  long  before  animated  pictures,  as  we  know 
them  today,  were  even  thought  of.  I  took  up  photography  as  an 
additional  branch  of  the  business,  but  became  so  interested  in  it 
that  eventually  my  spare  time  was  largely  devoted  to  it  as  a  hobby. 
I  started  the  Hove  Camera  Club,  and  became  its  first  secretary, 
and  this  ultimately  led  to  my  connection  with  the  cinematograph 
industry — I  mean,  of  course,  in  an  indirect  way. 

"Part  of  my  business  as  secretary  of  the  Hove  Camera  Club 
was  to  introduce  anything  new  that  came  along,  and  in  this  way  I 
was  the  first  to  give  a  demonstration  in  X  Rays  in  Brighton.  In 
the  autumn  of  1896  I  bought  a  Wrench  projector  and  about  half 
a  dozen  short  films,  and  showed  these  to  the  members  of  the 
Camera  Club.  But  'how  is  it  done?  '  everybody  wanted  to 
know,  and  I  set  about  to  find  out.  In  those  days  there 
were  no  trade  papers  with  advertisements  of  cameras,  &c.  Those 
who  had  them  were  very  careful  of  them  and  watched  them  with 
jealous  eyes.  The  only  one  I  could  learn  about  was  one  by 
Messrs.  Lumiere  at  about  /ioo,  sold  by  Mes'rs.  Fuerst 
Bros.  But  this  was  not  my  price.  During  that  winter  I 
managed  to  fix  up  the  Wrench  projector  in  a  box  in  such  a  way 
that  I  succeeded  in  taking  pictures  with  it.  I  was  rather  proud 
of  this  achievement,  but  it  was  obviously  only  a  makeshift.  About 
this  time  pictures  were  being  made  in  Brighton  by  Mr.  Esme 
Collings,  a  photographer  who  had  over  his  doer  '  formerly  partner 
with  Mr.  W.  Frieze  Greene,'  and  Mr.  Collings  made  use  of  St. 
Ann's  Well  and  Wild  Garden  c'ose  by  for  producing  some  of  his 
pictures.  The  lessee  of  this  pleasure  garden  was  Mr.  G.  A.  Smith, 
and  I  became  acquainted  with  him  as  a  customer  for  chemicals 
and  so  found  that  he  too  was  experimenting  with  the  kinemato- 
graph. 

First  Rotary  Perforator. 

"  Although  I  considered  myself  a  fairly  expert  photographer 
in  those  days,  Mr.  Smith  who  had  never  taken  a  photograph 
before  went  far  ahead  of  me,  and  during  1897  produced  some  very 
excellent  subjects.  My  productions  during  this  time  were  hardly 
more  than  experimental.  Later  in  that  year,  however,  I  discovered 
Alfred  Darling,  and  found  that  1  e  was  the  source  of  all  the  cameras 
and  appliances,  which  had  enabled  Esm6  Collings  and  G.  A.  Smith 
to  accomplish  their  work.  And  I  am  bound  to  admit  that  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned  it  was  Darling's  ingenuity  in  carrying  out  our 
ideas  that  made  work  in  those  early  days  at  all  possible,  for  we 
were  thrown  upon  our  own  resources  entirely,  and  were  confronted 
by  innumerable  difficulties  in  working  cut  and  per'ecting  our 
apparatus.  Darling  made  the  first  rotary  perforator,  I  believe, 
which  made  perforating  easy  work.  He  afterwards  designed 
a  camera  which  has  been  the  standard  design  now  for 
many  years.  I  might  say,  by  the  way,  that  the  camera  we  have  on 
the  market  is  from  Darling's  design,  but  the  patent  movement  is 
our  own. 

"  In  those  days  the  average  length  of  a  film  subject  was  60  feet, 
and    my   earliest  productions  were  comics,  'Winning  the  gloves,' 


'  Washing  the  sweep,'  'The  raughty  boys,'  and  about  20  others 
of  a  similar  length.  The  work  fascinated  me  and  I  determined  to 
'  cut  '  the  physic  business  and  devote  my  whole  time  to  i'.  Large 
and  commodious  works  were  erected  at  Wilbury  Road,  Hove,  and 
there  we  continued  to  make  films  down  to  the  summer  of  last  year 
when  the  premises  and  studio  equipment  were  acqu  red  by  Mr. 
Charles  Urban  for  the  production  of  Kinemacolor  films. 

Work  at  Hove. 

"  Our  work?  Well,  yes,  we  were  kept  fairly  busy  in  those  days 
at  Hove.  Some  of  our  best  known  subjects,  such  as  '  Attack  on  a 
China  Mission  Station,'  'Spring  Cleaning,'  'An  Interesting 
Story,'  'Fire!  Fire!'  (the  first  subject  to  be  supplied  tinted; 
this  was  coloured  red  in  the  fire  part),  '  Our  new  Errand  Boy,'  and 
later  dramatic  subjects,  such  as  '  The  Stowaway,'  and  'Two  Little 
Waifs,'  had  quite  considerable  sales.  Most  of  the  sales  were  in  Eng- 
land for  in  those  days  showmen  bough  t  their  films  outright ;  renting 
was  quite  the  exception.  However  about  the  year  1908  when 
picture  theatres  increased  so  enormously  in  America  the  experts  to 
that  country  were  very  large,  and  English  films  sold  by  fifties 
which  buyers  would  not  look  at  now.  We  were  rather  late  in  get- 
ting into  this  market,  but  we  had  fixed  up  a  contract  to  send  fifty 
copies  of  everything  we  made,  and  this  ran  for  three  months  only, 
when  we  received  a  cable  'stop  all  further  shipments.'  The 
Trust  had  come  ;  the  American  markets  were  for  some  time 
entirely  closed  to  mo't  of  the  European  makers,  and  remain  so  for 
the  most  part  down  to  the  present  time. 

"  The  immediate  result  of  this  was  a  rush  to  the  London  market 
.if  all  the  makers  shut  out  from  America,  and  later  on  an  over- 
whelming invasion  by  the  American  producers  themselves.  The 
Paris  Convention  was  the  immediate  outcome  of  this,  but  the  only 
solid  result  that  I  have  any  recollection  of  was  a  sumptuous 
banquet  by  Mr.  George  Eastman  of  the  Kodak  Co  to  the 
members.  I  think  I  have  told  you  sufficient  to  give  you  an  idea  of 
what  I  know  about  the  Trade,  and  I  would  only  wish  to  add  that 
in  my  opinion  there  is  no  reason  whatever  why  the  British  pro- 
ducer should  not  repel  this  invasion  and  regain  the  country  for 
himself.  Unfortunately  the  British  capitalist  does  not  believe  in 
picture  production  ?s  a  profitable  investment.  Apparently  he  is 
better  content  to  lose  his  money  at  the  other  end." 

Building  up  Anew. 

"We  ourselves  gave  up  producing  because  we  realised  that 
the  whole  business  of  making  pictures  required  to  be  handled 
in  an  entirely  different  way.  I  therefore  came  to  London, 
and  from  our  Sales  Department  at  27,  Cecil  Court,  began 
to  build  up  the  business  on  new  lines.  We  dropped  the  manu- 
facture of  films,  and  my  second  son,  an  engineer,  who  had  been 
experimenting  with  cameras  and  printers,  and  already  had  a  good 
sale  for  them,  helped  me  to  start  a  depot  for  our  machinery,  and 
we  then  established  a  renting  department,  which  has  since  grown 
to  very  large  proportions. 

"Various  branches  of  the  busit  ess  kept  on  growing  till 
last  summer  we  overflowed  into  iC,  Cecil  Court,  and  finding 
that  we  required  still  more  room  we  looked  about  lor  a  facte  y 
where  we  cou'd  house  all  our  departments  under  one  roof,  and 
finally  we  decided  upon  our  present  premises  in  Denmark  Street, 
which  we  are  still  busy  fitting  up  as  you  can  see." 

A  Factory  Under  One  Roof. 

The  new  premises  of  the  Williamson  Kinematograph  Compan) 
are  as  commodious  and  well  equipped  as  any  in  the  ttade  The 
whole  business  is  now  carried  on  under  one  roof — an  immense 
advantage,  and  one  which  makes  for  economy  in  organisation  and 
administration.  Temporally  the  counting  house  is  on  theground 
floor,  but  when  the  alterations  are  complete  this  department  will 
be  transferred  upstairs,  and  the  space  available  will   be  used   as  a 
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show-room  Mr.  Williamson's  own  private  office  adjoins  the 
counting  house.  In  the  basement  are  a  roomy  film  hire  depart- 
ment and  a  pr  jecting  theatre.  On  the  first  floor  is  the  drawing 
office,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Colin  Williamson,  and  the  next 
story  is  occupied  by  complete  engineering  workshops,  where  the 
Williamson  machines  are  erected  and  tested.  The  two  lop  floois 
are  devoted  to  dirk  rooms,  and  developing,  printing,  and  dr\ing 
rooms. 

The  Spacing  of  Pictures. 

It  was  whilst  we  were  inspecting  the  ingenious  perforating 
machines  which  the  Williamson  Company  turn  out,  that  Mr. 
Williamson  touched  upon  a  question  of  interest  to  all  who  handle 
pic  lures. 

"If  one  could  only  get  people  to  agree  as  to  the  spacing  of 
pictures,"  he  said,  "  what  an  infinity  of  trouble  it   would  save." 

Mr  Williamson  was  referring  to  the  vexed  question  as  to 
whether  the  dividing  line  in  the  pictures  should  be  across  the 
hole  or  between  the  hole.  He  is  most  anxious  to  see  the  system 
standardised,  as  he  maintains  it  would  be  the  means  of  savirg 
everyone  in  the  trade  a  deal  of  unnecessary  trouble.  "  If  we  could 
only  get  people  to  arrive  at  a  common  understanding  on  the  point 
we  should  then  make  all  cameras  to  one  standard.  At  present 
nearly  all  the  English  and  American  cameras  have  the  line  across 
the  hole,  whereas  the  Continental  are  chiefly  between  the  hole.  The 
chief  advantage  of  standardising  would  be  that  no  masking  would 
be  required  in  projecting  a  picture,  except  in  threading  up,  and  in 
case  of  a  slip.  It  would  also  eliminate  the  chance  of  the  dividing 
line  between  the  pictures  appearing  across  the  centre  of  the  screen, 


as  sometimes  occurs    when   you  get   the  films  of  different  makers 
coming  next  to  one  another — a  point  for  the  exhibitor." 

Constitution  of  the  Business. 

In  talking  of  the  business,  Mr.  Williamson  told  me  that  it 
was  run  as  Williamson  &  Co.  up  to  June,  igoS,  when,  under  an 
arrangement  with  its  New  York  agents,  the  London  Branch  was 
converted  into  a  limited  liability  company  under  the  name  of 
Williamson,  Dressier  and  Co.,  Ltd.  About  the  same  time  the 
producing  and  engineering  business  was  converted  into  another 
limited  company  under  the  name  of  the  Williamson  Kine- 
matograph  Co.,  Ltd.  In  October,  191 1,  the  premises  at  28, 
Denmark  Street  were  taken  and  the  whole  of  the  business  of  both 
companies  was  transferred  here  in  the  name  of  the  Williamson, 
Kinematograph  Co. ,  Ltd.  The  whole  of  the  shares  in  the  company 
are  held  by  Mr.  James  Williamson   and  his  sons. 

"  To  give  you  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  our  connection,"  said 
Mr.  Williamson,  "  I  may  mention  that  this  month  alone  we  have 
sent  goods  to  Japan,  the  Philippines,  Norway,  Sweden,  India, 
South  Africa,  and  Holland,  and,  of  course,  we  are  sending  to 
America  every  week. 

opinion   is   that  we   shall    learn  to 
British   goods,   and   less   and   less 


"The  future?  Well,  my 
depend  more  and  more  upon 
upon  those  that  are  imported." 

And  I  left  Mr  Williamson 
busy  giving  directions  for  the 
despatching  abroad  of  a  big 
consignment  of  all  -  British 
goods. 


[JOt&&tVl>LJZu. . 


In  the  extraordinary  popularity  of  the  cinematograph,  many 
people  see  an  influence  of  an  improving  kind.  Poetry,  music,  and 
art  are  an  acquired  taste  ;  man  may  live  without  them,  as  a  Victorian 
poet  of  some  celebrity  said.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  mechanical 
devices  in  question  are  helping  on  the  very  development  of  public 
interest  in  such  things — which  is  most  to  be  desired— and, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  moving  pictures,  it  is  probable  that 
their  effect  will  be  to  elevate  popular  standards  and  stimulate 
a  higher  artistic  appreciation. — New  York   World. 


The  actor  is  being  employed,  not  superseded,  by  the  cinemato 
graph.  Only  indirectlv  will  the  cinema  theatre  affect  the  actor  and 
the  drami,  by  its  effect  on  prices  of  admi-sion,  which  are  at 
present  quite  ridiculous  It  ought,  by  the  way,  to  have  a  directly 
stimulating  effect  on  the  art  of  pantomime. — George  Bernard  Shaw. 

The  cinematograph  is  encouraging  the  love  of  drama  in  a  vast 
number  of  people  who  otherwise  never  had  their  dramatic  palates 
tickled. — Mr.  Cvril  Maude. 


A    STEP    IN    THE 
RIGHT  DIRECTION 
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OLLOW     THIS     MAN.      He  is   hastening 
to  secure  a  copy   of  our   Complete   Cata- 
logue and   learn  how   he    can    obtain    the 
Best     Apparatus    at     the    Most    Reasonable    Cost. 


j&  j&  j& 


Call,   'Phone,  wire    or  write  to 


JURY'S  KINE  SUPPLIES,  U. 

(W    DAY    Director  and  General  Manager) 

7:  UPPER  ST.  MARTIN'S  LANE,  LONDON,  W.C. 


Telegrams : 
Jukinsup,  London." 


Telephone  : 
No.  8914,  Gerrard. 
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AL«AL 


WESTERN!     COMEDY. 


I      BES 


TS         ps 


oncH  0 


Released  Thursday,  May  30th. 
Approximate  Length  994  ft. 


ONE  OF  THE  FINEST  OF  THE  '•  ALKALI"  SERIES  EVER  PRODUCED. 


gRONC 


WESTERN     DRAMA. 


HO    Bit"   *nd    TH£    fi 


Released  Sunday,  June  2nd. 
Approximate  Length  974  ft. 


D. 


MR.    G.    M      ANDERSON    AS    "BRONCHO    BJLLV  "    IM    ANOTHER    THRILLING    ADVENTURE, 

EASTERN     DRAMA. 


I  ANES°ME     R°BF'RrFl 

VI      mm     A      ■  Released    rhursday,  fune  6th.  ■■    "         I  ^fc 

■      ^^mW  Approximate   Length    984    ft.  J"i^t 

A    THRILLING     DRAMA    OF    WIRELESS     TELEGRAPHY. 

WESTERN     DRAMA. 

0AD     AG-«rs     LOV 
Released  Thursday,  June  6th.  WS 

Approximate    Length    960  ft. 

A    PICTURE    DEPICTING   THE   TRUE    LOVE    OF   THE     "  WILD    WESTERNER." 


UND 


ER 


WESTERN     DRAMA. 

MEX'CAN 


Released  Sunday,  June  9th. 
Approximate  Length  966  ft. 


SK 


A    DRAMA   OF    MEXICAN    LIFE    PORTRAYED    WITH    REALISTIC    EFFECT. 


THE 


EASTERN      DRAMA. 


CLUE 

3  13th.  ^^  ■  \^g§t 


Released  Thursday,  June 
Approximate    Length    996    ft 
A    DOMESTIC     DRAMA   WITH    AN    UNUSUALLY    CLEVER    PLOT. 

We  Shall  be  Pieased  to  Supply  You  with  Full  Details  of  the  above  Features. 
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REGULARLY 
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THE   VIV 

THE  ONLY  SINGING  PIC 

UNQUALIFIED 


POINTS    TO 


1.  That  Singing  Pictures  are  the    best    possible 

2.  That  they  give    none    of   the  trouble  and  ex 

3.  That   they   are  very  cheap    to    instal  ;     only 

4.  That  there  is  nothing    to    get    out    of   order. 

intelligent  operator. 

5.  That  all  the    latest   songs    can    be    obtained., 

6.  That  the   tremendous  drawing  power  of  the 

is  an  undisputed  fact. 

WRITE   TO-DAY  FOR   CATALOGUE 
ALL  PRINTS  ON  EASTMAN 

THE    HEPWORTH    MAN 

Cinemato 

2,  DENMAN  STREET,  PICCA 


Telegrams : 
Heptoic,    London." 
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APHONE. 

TURES     WHICH     GIVE 
SATISFACTION. 


REMEMBER  : 


break  in  a  continuous  programme. 

pense  of  Variety  Turns. 

£5  5s.  Fitted  to  any  projector. 

Perfect  synchronization  can  always  be  obtained  by  any 

Fresh  subjects  are  added  every  week. 

Vivaphone  has  been  proved   over  and  over  again,  and 

AMD    FULL    PARTICULARS. 
KODAK   STOCK    ONLY. 

UFACTURING  CO.,  LTD., 

graphers, 

DILLY  CIRCUS,  LONDON,  W.    %&ZL 
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THE  VITAGRAPH  Co. 

OF  AMERICA, 
15-17,  Cecil  Court,  Charing  Cross  Road,  W.C. 


Released  Thursday, 
May   16,   1912. 


Length 
1,018   feet. 


SPECIAL    ANNOUNCEMENT 

OF  THE  VITAGRAPH  GRAND  HISTORICAL  WAR  FEATURE  FILM 

"THE  — ,  ,„ 1 M  THE  CHARGE 

OF  THE 

______  LIGHT 

CROSS;  or,  mBBtfJBM  brigade. 


Victoria 


The  heroism  of  a  young 
officer,  the  winning  of  his 
spurs  and  the  Command- 
ing General's  daughter, 
and     his     decoration      by 


5> 


Queen  Victoria  with  the 
Victoria  Cross  for  distin- 
guished bravery,  gives  us  a 
thrilling  story  which  must 
inspire  every  British  heart. 


In  all  history  no  more  Spectacular  Military  Charga  was  ever  made  than  that   of    the    Light   Brigade,  which 
came  near  annihilating  every  one  of  the  Gallant  Six  Hundred. 


Edith  Storey. 


Julia  Swayne. 


Wallace   Reid. 


THE  VITAGRAPH  Co.,  of  America,  have  introduced  and  reproduced    this  stirring    event  in  accordance  with  the 
poetic  and  artistic  grandeur  of  the  famous  poem  by  Tennyson. 


Supplement   to    "The  Cinema,"  May,  1912. 
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THE    LURE   OF   THE   FOOTLIGHTS. 

Hepworth  Manufacturing  Co.,  2,  Denman  Street, 
Piccadilly,  W. 


THE  Stage  has  an  attraction  for  countless  thousands  of 
young  men  and  women,  and  any  book  or  play  which 
:  gives  a  faithful  representation  of  life  "behind  the 
scenes  "  with  all  its  attendant  hardships  is  sure  to 
attract  attention. 

In   "  The  Lure  of  the  Footlights,"   we  have  a  story 
-  which  grips  the  attention  from  start  to  finish,  and  is  sure  to  be 
immensely  popular. 

Dr.  Trent,  a  rising  surgeon  with  a  large  and  flourishing  practice, 
has  a  young  and  very  pretty  wife  to  whom  he  is  devoted.  Mrs. 
Trent  is  the  fortunate  possessor  of  a  beautiful  voice  and  she  is 
secretly  very  anxious  to  use  her  gift  professionally,  although  she 
knows  her  husband  would  never  countenance  the  idea.  One  even- 
ing, whilst  singing  at  an  "  At  Home  "  given  by  one  of  the  many 
theatrical  friends  whose  society  she  so  much  frequents,  she  is 
heard  by  the  manager  of  London's  most  famous  musical  comedy 
theatre.  Taking  her  on  one  side  he  tells  her  that  with  a  gift  like 
hers  she  ought  most  certainly  to  go  on  the  stage,  and  that  if  she 
does  so  he  prophesies  she  wM  soon  have  the  world  at  her  feet. 
In  addition  to  this  he  promises  her  that  if  she  will  come  to  him  he 
will  start  her  by  giving  her  a  part  at  one  of  his  theatres.  She  goes 
home  with  her  head  full  of  the  idea  and  her  imagination  fired  with 
thoughts  of  her  future  triumphs,  but  her  husband  at  once  negatives 
the  whole  scheme,  telling  her  that  her  first  duty  is  to  her  home  and 
to  her  child. 

However,  Hailing,  the  London  manager,  calls  on  her  the  follow- 
ing day  and  tries  his  hardest  to  persuade  her  to  disregard  her 
husband's  wishes,  and  to  join  the  new  piece  that  is  now  being 
rehearsed  at  his  theatre.  Whilst  they  are  in  the  midst  of  this  con- 
versation, Dr.  Trent  returns,  and  sternly  orders  HalUng  from  the 
house.  But  the  mischief  is  done  ;  Dorothy  Trent  has  listened  to  the 
tempter  too  long,  and  on  the  following  dav  she  quits  her  home  in 
company  with  Hailing,  leaving  a  note  for  her  husband  saying  that 
she  will  return  when  she  is  a  famous  actress,  and  when  he 
acknowledges  his  mistake.  She  duly  arrives  at  the  theatre, 
accompanied  by  her  new  friend,  and  to  her  intense  delight  is 
ins'antly  given  a  part.  After  her  first  rehearsal  she  returns  home 
to  her  rooms  to  study  it  ;  but  now  comes  the  moment  when  she 
is  expected  to  pay  the  price,  for  Hailing  calls  at  her  rooms  and 
proceeds  to  make  love  to  her  in  a  most  unmistakable  fashion. 
Dorothy  Trent,  young  and  inexperienced  in  the  ways  of  the  world, 
had  never  expected  anything  of  this  kind,  nor  realised  the 
position  in  which  she  was  placing  herself.  In  a  sudden  access  of 
rage  she  strikes  him  in  the  face,  bidding  him  leave  her  room 
instantly.  He  does  so,  telling  her  that  she  will  soon  regret  ber 
:tion  and  she  finds  that  this  is  no  idle  threat,  and  as  he  helped 
ler  to  get  the  part  in  the  first  place  so  he  can  with  equal  rapidity 
indo  his  work,  for  on  reaching  the  stage  door  next  morning  she 
refused  admission  and  is  handed  a  note  which  curtly  informs 
ler  that  her  services  are  no  longer  required. 

From  now  onwards  things  go  very  badly  with  Dorothy,  for  her 
foolish  pride  will  not  allow  her  to  return  to  her  husband  and  admit 
that  she  has  failed,  and  so  she  goes  from  one  company  to  another 
ever  sinking  lower  and  lower  in  the  scale,  until  at  length  she  finds 
herself  in  a  poor  "fit  up  "  company,  and  to  make  matters  worse 
io  money  is  forthcoming  at  the  end  of  the  week  to  pay  the  salaries. 
Unable  to  settle  her  bill  for  food  and  lodgings,  and  threatened 
by  her  landlady,  she  tries  desperately  at  all  the  agents  for  work, 
but  is  unable  to  find  any.  At  last,  in  utter  despair,  she  even  turns 
to  thoughts  of  suicide  and  wanders  along  the  river  bank  desperate 


and  yet  afraid.  Then  turning  and  running  from  the  spot  in  blind,, 
unreasoning  terror,  she  is  struck  down  by  a  passing  motor  car  and 
left  senseless  on  the  ground.  She  is  taken  to  the  hospital  and 
there  the  first  doctor  who  comes  to  her  bedside  is  her  own  husband. 
At  the  sight  of  his  face  her  long-repressed  love  for  him  surges  up 
in  her  heart  and  in  a  voice  choked  with  tears  she  acknowledges 
her  fault  and  begs  to  be  forgiven. 

Her  husband  in  his  delight  at  seeing  her  again  is  willing  to  for- 
get and  forgive  the  past,  and  folding  her  in  his  arms  he  tells  her 
that  she  is  forgiven  and  that  he  and  their  little  daughter  are  only 
waiting  for  her  return.  So  we  get  a  final  glimpse  of  Dorothy,  only 
too  thankful  to  be  once  more  with  her  husband  and  her  child  in  the 
safe  haven  of  her  home,  with  her  love  of  the  footlights  and  stage 
life  gone  for  ever,  and  the  unhappy  past  lying  behind  her  like  an 
evil  dream  that  is  forgotten  at  the  glad  breaking  of  a  summer 
morn. 

Length  1 ,025  feet.     Released  May  23rd. 


A  ROAD  AGENT'S  LOVE." 

Essanay  Co.,  5,  Wardour  Street,  W. 


A  FINE '  Western  Drama.  May  Parker,  a  pretty 
Western  girl,  drives  to  the  railway  station  one 
morning  for  a  trunk.  The  trunk  is  much  too  heavy 
for  her  to  handle  and  she  is  making  futile  efforts  to 
lift  it  into  the  buggy  when  a  stalwart  young  fellow 
steps  up,  lifts  the  heavy  affair  easily  into  the  rig  and 
doffs  his  hat  politely.  May  is  greatly  smitten  with  his  handsome 
face,  thanks  him  prettily  and  drives  away.  Later,  old  Parker  gets 
into  financial  straits  and  is  pressed  for  time  by  a  crabbed  money- 
lender who  threatens  trouble  if  the  mortgage  is  not  settled.  The 
landlord,  Perkins  by  name,  now  meets  May  and  instantly  falls  in 
love  with  her.  He  now  proposes  to  Parker  that  he  will  extend  him 
all  the  time  he  wants  to  get  financially  on  his  feet  if  he  can  have 
May  for  his  wife.  Parker  informs  May,  who  heroically  agrees  to 
sacrifice  herself  to  save  her  father.  She  now  meets  the  stalwart 
stranger  and  tells  him  of  their  trouble.  Later  this  stranger 
receives  a  note  from  May  saying  she  is  g_oing  to  marry  old  Perkins 
to  save  her  father  from  giving  up  their  home.  With  an  air  of 
determination  the  stranger  crosses  to  an  old  tree-stump  on 
which  is  a  placard  offering  a  reward  of  $5,000  for  the  capture  of 
Fargo,  a  notorious  bandit.  With  a  grim  smile  he  gazes  off  towards 
the  smoky  hills — for  he  is  Fargo  !  An  hour  later  May  receives  a 
note  from  "  a  friend,"  telling  her  Fargo  is  hiding  in  Rattlesnake 
Cave  and  for  her  to  capture  him  and  get  the  reward,  thus  saving 
herself  from  Perkins.  May  summons  the  sheriff  and  a  posse  and 
leads  them  1 3  the  cave,  where  Fargo  quietly  submits  to  capture. 
May  recognises  him  and  starts  to  plead  with  the  sheriff  to  set  him 
free,  but  Fargo  prevents  her  and  is  led  ^way.  May  is  paid  the 
money,  and  old  Perkins,  a  picture  of  bitter  disappointment,  pockets 
the  mortgage  money  and  leaves,  while  May  promises  her  mother  to- 
wait  for  Fargo  until  he  is  released  from  gaol. 
Length  960  feet.     Released  June  6th. 

"UNDER   MEXICAN  SKIES." 

Pasquale,  a  half-breed  Mexican,  secures  work  on  the  ranch  of 
old  Fowler.  Fowler  has  a  pretty  daughter,  Vedah,  who  teaches 
the  district  school.  Pasquale  meets  the  girl  on  several  occasions 
and  falls  in  love  with  her.  She  repulses  his  attentions  and  tries  to 
show  him  his  error  in  loving  her,  but  Pasquale  is  determined  and. 
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one  day,  rides  to  the  schoolhouse  after  the  children  are  dismissed. 
Finding  Vedah  alone  he  again  renews  his  attentions  and  is  on  the 
point  of  taking  her  in  his  arms  when  she  holds  aloft  a  crucifix  and, 
terror-stricken,  Pasquale  hurriedly  leaves.  Vedah  returns  to  the 
ranchhouse,  and  her  father,  noticing  her  agitation,  finally  learns  of 
Pasquale's  intended  insult.  Furious,  old  Fowler  arouses  the  cow- 
boys, they  capture  Pasquale  at  his  shack  and  are  about  to  string 
him  up  when  Vedah  dashes  up,  pleads  for  the  Mexican's  life  and 
secures  his  freedom.  A  few  weeks  later. Vedah  attracts  the  atten-. 
tion  of  a  young  Easterner  who  asks  her  to  be  his  wife.  She  refuses 
and,  for  revenge,  he  lures  her  to  the  shack  of  Pasquale's  com- 
panion, who  aids  him.  Here  the  Easterner  is  about  to  force  her 
into  marriage  when  Pasquale  returns,  forces  his  pal,  who  guards 
the  shack,  to  confess  what  is  going  on,  then  bursts  in,  drives  the 
Easterner  from  the  place  with  a  threat  of  death,  and  returns 
Vedah  to  her  father  out  of  gratitude  for  her  saving  his  life. 

Length  966  feet.     Released  June  9th . 

"THE    CLUE." 

A  clever  and  well-told  story.  Kathleen  Nesbit,  a  clerk  in  a 
department  store,  is  the  only  support  of  a  sick  mother.  Coming 
out  of  a  drug  store  one  day,  Kathleen  aids  an  old  man  who  has 
fallen  on  the  sidewalk.  She  supports  him  to  his  lodgings,  then 
goes  on  to  her  work.  Several  weeks  later  the  old  man,  Karl 
Linden  by  name,  runs  across  Kathleen  at  her  counter  and,  grateful 
for  her  former  kindness,  writes  a  will  upon  his  cuff  bequeathing 
her  all  his  possessions.  A  few  days  later  Kathleen  receives  a 
letter  from  a  lawyer  advising  her  of  Linden's  sudden  death  and 
that  she  is  the  beneficiary  of  his  will.  The  old  man's  belongings 
are  brought  to  her  home,  and  she  finds  there  is  nothing  of  value 
except  an  old  clothes  ches.t,  a  battered  watch  and  several  small 
trinkets.  More  misfortune  falls  upon  her,  for  she  is  late  for  work 
and  is  discharged  by  the  floorwalker  of  her  department.  To  make 
matters  worse  the  doctor  now  tells  her  she  must  send  her  mother 
away  to  a  warmer  climate  or  she  will  die.  Kathleen  has  no  money 
and  is  at  her  wit's  end.  Rummaging  through  the  old  clothes  chest 
of  Linden's  she  suddenly  comes  upon  a  document  filled  with 
strange  scrawls  that  resemble  Chinese  writing.  Slowly  folding 
the  paper,  Kathleen  suddenly  starts,  for,  there  in  plain  writing, 
made  by  the  joining  of  a  number  of  hieroglyphics,  she  reads  : 
"  False  Bottom  in  Chest."  With  a  cry  Of  joy  she  seizes  a  hatchet, 
rips  out  the  false  bottom  from  the  old  clothes  chest  and  finds  a 
fortune  in  bonds  and  money.  Linden  has  played  a  strange  trick, 
but  nevertheless  has  rewarded  her  richly  and  the  days  of  poverty 
for  her  and  her  mother  are  at  an  end. 

Length  996  feet.     Released  June  13th. 

"LONESOME    ROBERT." 

A  story  full  of  thrills  and  one  which  makes  a  most  telling  appeal 
to  the  audiences.  Little  Robert  Woods,  a  cripple,  gazes  longingly 
from  the  window  each  day  at  the  children  romping  past.  In  this 
way  he  becomes  acquainted  with  Tom  Morris,  a  stalwart,  handsome 
chap  who  is  a  wireless  operator  in  the  plant  of  Mr.  Harding,  a 
capitalist  near  by.  Tom  interests  himself  in  the  helpless  little 
fellow  and,  to  please  him  instals  a  miniature  wireless  outfit  in 
Robert's  bedroom  and  teaches  him  the  code.  Each  night  Tom 
and  Robert  exchange  messages  back  and  forth  between  the  office 
and  the  bedroom,  and  Robert  becomes  very  proficient.  One 
night  Harding  is  forced  to  lock  a  large  sum  of  money  in  the  office 
safe  and  Tom  is  left  to  guard  it.  Two  Thugs  now  force  an  entrance 
into  the  office,  overpower  Tom  and  leave  him  bound  on  the  table 
that  contains  his  wireless  outfit.  While  the  crooks  are  in  the  inner 
office  securing  the  money,  Tom  managed  to  wriggle  his  bound 
hands  to  the  sender  ofOhe  outfit  and  laboriously  ticks  out  a  cry  for 
help  to  little  Robert's  bedroom.  Robert  is  awakened  by  a  noisy 
sputter,  and  spells  out  the  message  from  Tom  :  ' '  Help  !  Help  ! 
Robbers!"  Robert's  cries  bring  his  father,  who  is  a  policeman. 
Instantly  Woods  dons  his  uniform  and  rushes  out  to  head  off  the 
ruffians  before  they  can  escape  from  Harding's  office.  Meanwhile 
the  robbers  have  gotten  the  money,  wave  it  before  Tom's  eyes,  and 
are  on  the  point  of  escaping  when  the  door  is  burst  open  and 
Woods,  with  two  brother  officers,  confront  them  with  levelled  guns. 
Mr.  Harding  is  summoned  on  the  'phone  and,  an  hour  later,  little 
Robert  is  made  the  happiest  boy  in  the  city  by  a  handsome  reward 
from  Harding,  while  Tom  hugs  the  little  fellow  in  his  arms. 

Length  990  feet.     Released  June  6th. 


"SAVED    BY    FIRE." 

New    Century    Film    Service,    Ltd.,    Leeds   and    London. 


WE  have  referred  at  great  length  in  these  columns  to  the 
superb  historical  film  "  Christopher  Columbus," 
released  by  the  New  Century  Film  Service,  Ltd., 
at  the  beginning  of  last  month,  and  more  than  once 
we  have  written  appreciatively  of  the  enterprise 
displayed  by  this  firm  in  putting  so  magnificent  a  work 
upon  the  English  market. 

It  must  have  occurred  to  more  than  one  person  privileged  to  see 
this  great  picture  play  that  the  New  Century  Film  Service,  Ltd., 
would  be  hard  put  to  it  to  find  its  equal.  But  that  they  have 
unquestionably  done  so  was  clearly  demonstrated  a  week  or  two 
ago,  when  we  were  invited  to  a  private  view,  at  the  London  offices 
of  the  company  in  Rupert  Street,  of,  a  new  film,  shortly  to  be 
released.  It  is  the  work  of  the  Clarendon  Film  Company,  and 
therefore  an  all-British  picture  story,  and  its  title — ' '  Saved  by  Fire. ' ' 
It  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  produce  an  entirely  English  three- 
reel  subject,  and  the  result  has  in  every  way  justified  the  effort, 
for  the  story  is  a  magnificent  tribute  to  the  work  of  the  English 
producer.  The  Clarendon  Film  Company  must  be  highly 
congratulated  upon  turning  out  so  splendid  a  story.  It  is  strong 
in  detail  and  incident,  is  superbly  acted  and  staged,  and 
grips  the  attention  from  start  to  finish.  "Saved  by  Fire" 
is  highly  sensational  in  its  closing  episodes,  and  yet  there 
is  not  one  single  incident  which  is  not  handled  with  the 
greatest  care.  The  subject  is  a  great  one  and  it  has  been  treated 
in  a  great  way,  and  devotees  of  the  picture  theatre  will  crowd  in 
their  thousands  to  see  this  wonderful  representation  of  a  story 
which  is  irresistible  in  its  appeal . 

If  the  Clarendon  Film  Company  is  to  be  felicitated  upon  its  pro- 
duction, the  New  Century  Film  Service  is  to  be  highly  congratu- 
lated upon  securing  the  sole  rights  of  so  fine  a  film,  and  we  have 
little  hesitation  in  predicting  for  "Saved  by  Fire"  an  immense 
and  popular  success.  The  fire  scenes  alone,  which  come  almost  as 
a  surprise  at  the  close  of  the  story,  and  form  a  fitting  climax  to  it, 
will  make  it  the  talk  of  the  town  wherever  it  is  shown,  for  they 
are  realistic  and  thrilling  to  a  degree. 

The  story  in  brief  is  as  follows :  Robert  and  Dora  have  been 
married  but  a  few  months.  They  live  for  each  other,  revelling  in 
the  full  possession  of  each  other's  love.  Dora  is  an  accomplished 
pianiste,  whilst  Robert  is  an  equally  talented  violinist,  hence  thev 
spend  many  happy  musical  evenings  together.  The  maid  enters, 
bringing  the  paper,  in  which  appears  an  announcement  of  the  first 
performance  of  "  Eulalie  "  at  the  London  Opera  House.  They 
decide  to  witness  the  production  and  soon  we  see  them  seated  in 
the  dress  circle  and  joining  in  the  tumultuous  applause  with  which 
the  opera  is  greeted.  Like  his  brother  Bohemians.  Robert  repairs 
to  the  wings  to  congratulate  Eulalie  on  her  triumph,  and  it  is  at 
once  apparent  that  the  singer  is  attracted  by  his  personality.  He 
lingers  long  in  converse  with  Eulalie,  while  Dora  in  the  circle 
impatiently  waits  his  return.  The  rift  in  the  lute  is  not  long  in 
making  its  appearance.  A  week  later  Eulalie  calls  upon  Robert, 
and  Dora,  entering  the  room  unexpectedly,  overhears  words 
which  were  not  meant  for  her.  This  awakens  her  suspicions,  and 
when  a  letter  arrives  for  Robert  unmistakably  addressed  by  a 
feminine  hand,  Dora  surreptitiously  opens  it  and  reads  the  follow- 
ing :— 

My  Dearest  Boy, — I  love  to  call  you  boy.  I  am 
writing  to  ask  you  to  come  to  my  At  Home  on  Wednesday. 
Do  not  trouble  your  wife  to  come.  I  am  a  little  bit  jealous  of 
her,  and,  besides,  I  want  you  to  stay  after  the  crowd  have  gone. 

Sealing  the  letter;  she  places  it  among  Robert's  other  correspon- 
dence. When  he  arrives  at  the  breakfast  table  as  lie  opens  each 
letter  he  hands  the  contents  to  Dora  to  peruse.  Then  stealthily 
picking  up  the  missive  from  Eulalie,  he  hastily  glances  it  through 
and  endeavours  to  hide  it  from  his  wife.  She,  however,  demands 
that  it  shall  be  handed  to  her,  and  the  first  tiff  during  the  married 
life  of  the  pair  takes  place,  Dora  quickly  being  reduced  to  tears. 
When  she  has  left  the  room  Robert  destroys  the  incriminating 
epistle.  On  the  night  of  the  At  Home  he  tells  Dora  he  must  go 
out  on  business.  When  he  has  gone  Dora  determines  to  follow 
him.  At  Eulalie's  house  Robert  is  asked  to  play,  and  his  listeners 
are  enthralled.  The  evening  is  well  advanced  before  Dora 
succeeds  in  finding  the  house,  but  having  done  so  she  secures  admit- 
tance, and,  hearing  footstepts,  she  conceals  herself  behind  a 
curtain  in  the  drawing-room.  Thither  repair  Robert  and  Eulalie, 
and  soon  the  couple  are  reciting  love's  sweet  tale.     This  is  more 
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than  Dora  can  bear,  and,  emerging  from  her  place  of  concealment, 
she  accuses  her  husband.  Thoroughly  taken  aback  by  the  presence 
of  his  wife,  Roberts  turns  to  confront  her  and  in  so  doing  knocks 
over- a  lamp.  Soon  the  place  is  in  flames,  and  all  Robert's  attempts 
to  extinguish  the  conflagration  prove  useless.  Dora  determines 
that  the  guilty  pair  shall  pay  the  penalty  of  their  misdeeds  and, 
quite  oblivious  of  her  own  safety,  turns  the  key  in  the  lock,  but 
Robert  with  almost  superhuman  effort  batters  down  the  barricade 
and  compels  the  women  to  fly.  When  they  arrive  on  the  landing 
they  find  that  the  flames  have  extended  downwards  and  they  are 
confronted  by  a  sea  of  fire.  Pursued  by  the  flames,  they  mount 
higher  and  higher  until  they  reach  the  topmost  floor.  Here,  at 
the  risk  of  his  life,  Robert  climbs  on  to  the  stair  rail,  and  with  his 
hands  against  the  wall  forms  himself  into  a  platform,  mounting 
upon  which  Eulalie  can  climb  through  the  roof  to  what  he 
supposes  will  be  safety.  Dora  refuses  to  follow  Eulalie's  example, 
out  of  the  fulness  of  her  heart  preferring  to  die  with  her  husband  if 
necessary.  Through  a  hole  in  the  wall  Robert  can  see  a  chance  of 
escape  and  compels  Dora  to  crawl  through,  afterwards  following  her 
example.  From  the  other  side  the  pair  look  down  on  the  rescue 
party  at  work  below.  Eulalie,  anxious  to  ascertain  what  has 
become  of  the  others,  peers  through  the  skylight,  and,  overcome 
by  the  smoke,  topples  forward  and  falls  into  the  seething  furnace 
below,  to  the  horror  of  Robert  and  Dora,  who  see  her  body  flash 
past.  Below,  the  fireman  are  working  hard  to  subdue  the  out- 
break ;  but,  finding  that  there  is  little  chance  of  saving  the  building, 
procure  a  jumping  sheet  and  call  to  Robert  and  Dora  to  leap.  His 
old  love  re-awakened,  Robert  insists  upon  Dora  saving  herself 
first,  and  when  she  has  been  safely  deposited  upon  the  ground,  he 
too  jumps  down  and  is  caught  by  the  members  of  the  brigade. 
Near  by  lies  Eulalie.  In  a  supplicating  attitude  she  turns  to 
Robert,  but  he,  touched  by  the  mischief  his  infatuation  for  her  has 
wrought,  only  nestles  closer  in  the  arms  of  the  one  he  had 
promised  to  love  and  honour  "  till  death  us  do  part." 


THE    VICTORIA    CROSS. 

The  Vitagraph  Co.,  Cecil  Court.  W.C. 

Im^*  T  is  often  a  matter  of   adverse  comment  that   English 
,'  historical  and  semi-historical  films  are  only  produced 

^  by  foreign  companies,  and  they  are  then  so  mangled 
as  to  be  virtually  sterile  of  historical  and  educative 
value  and  valuable  only  as  film  drama. 

A  very  welcome  exception  to  this  rule  is  ' '  The 
"  Victoria  Cross,"  a  splendid  film  in  which  the  historical  value  is 
predominant.  Actual  personages  are  also  introduced,  such  as 
Florence  Nightingale  and  the  late  Queen  Victoria. 

History  is  a  word  that  makes  one  think  back  into  the  past  ages, 
and  after  all  it  is  only  the  cinematograph  that  can  make  us  appre- 
ciate that  history  isever  with  us.  Many  Crimean  and  Mutiny  veterans 
are  still  alive.  There  are  many  thousand  veterans  of  the  later 
wars,  the  Civil  War  in  the  States,  and  the  Franco-German  War  who 
can  actually  stage  for  us,  before  the  camera,  those  scenes  that  they 
beheld  in  deadly  earnest. 

Gone  are  the  days  of  shot  and  shell  ;  the  nations  will  fight  no 
more.  That  is  the  eunuch  cry  of  the  peace  advocate,  the  Utopian 
dreamer,  whose  theories  of  brotherly  love  and  security  destroy 
empires.  Fighting  tastes  are  too  strongly  rooted  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  nature  for  the  vicious  theories  of  the  pacificist  to  assert 
themselves,  but  there  is  nowadays  a  tendency  to  shirk  patriotism, 
to  shirk  joining  the  Territorials,  to  shirk  paying  that  service  to 
the  country  that  it  is  most  men's  honour  to  bear. 

Such  films  as  these,  that  glorify  our  fighting  men  and  stir  the 
audience  to  feel  what  fighting  really  means,  are  welcome,  trebly 
welcome,  because  they  spread  a  message  far  and  wide  that  men 
have  fought  and  died  for  and  loved  their  own  country.  That 
patriotism  does  not  mean  waving  red,  white  and  blue  rubbish,  and 
cheering  the  men  who  do  the  work  that  the  slackers  will  not  give 
up  their  football  for,  but  taking  one's  own  part  and  share  in  the 
national  duty. 

In  this  film  you  get  the  point  of  view  of  the  clean-bred  English- 
man. The  Colonel  refuses  to  allow  the  subaltern  to  marry  his 
■daughter  until  he  has  proved  himself  to  be  a  man.  There  would 
be  no  need  of  National  Service  if  all  the  parents  of  England  would 
follow  his  example. 

Much  is  said  against  the  influence  of  films.  They  have  an 
influence  that  is  more  powerful  for  good  than  evil,  and   such  films 


as  this,  if  they  only  send  one  boy  out  of  a  thousand  to  do  his  duty 
for  his  country,  are  of  value  to  the  nation. 

We  are  rather  'ashamed  of  the  youth  of  the  nation,  and  it  is 
possible  that  seeing  the  deeds  of  their  grandfathers  may  wake 
them  up  to  the  fact  that  it  is  not  shameful  to  be  willing  to  fight  for 
their  country,  and  the  story  of  the  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade  is 
one  that  cannot  fail  to  burn  into  the  brain  of  the  heaviest  clod. 

The  treatment  of  the  story  is  good,  a  strong  love  interest  serving 
to  bring  into  play  the  various  historical  events  represented.  The 
heroine  comes  out  with  Florence  Nightingale,  and  we  see  the  hero 
save  the  life  of  a  comrade  under  fire,  a  deed  which  earns  hirn  the 
famous  "Victoria  Cross,"  which  was  first  struck  to  reward  the 
heroes  of  the  Crimean  campaign.  The  stagecraft  and  production 
are  throughout  excellent,  and  as  a  spectacular  drama  this  film  is 
splendid.  May  its  moral  effect  be  as  triumphant  as  the  famous 
Charge. 

Length  1,018 feet.     Released  May   16th. 


"THE   GAMEKEEPER'S    REVENGE." 

The  Clarendon  Co.,  Charing  Cross  Rd.,  W.C. 

f&^f  w -lULIAN  MARSH,  bailiff  on  the  estate  of  Sir  Richard 

Eggj  <  Guildford,  is  forcing  his  attentions  on  the  wife  of  one  of 

II  the  labourers  under  him,  and  is  discovered  trying  to 
I3?S«k8  kiss  her  by  the  enraged  husband,  who,  without  hesita- 
^ggga  tion,  knocks  him  down.  Determined  to  be  revenged 
t********  on  tjle  yOUng  labourer,  he  makes  his  way  to  the  man- 
sion with  the  intention  of  enlisting  the  Squire's  sympathy  and 
securing  the  downfall  of  his  servant.  On  entering  the  Squire's 
study  he  observes  Sir  Richard  giving  his  son  a  wad  of  banknotes, 
and  shortly  after  Ronald  Guildford  leaves  the  room.  Sir  Richard 
is  highly  incensed  at  the  assault  upon  his  bailiff,  and  complies  with 
Marsh's  suggestion  by  writing  a  letter  to  John  Kemp  giving  him 
notice  to  leave.  With  this  document  in  his  pocket  Marsh  makes 
his  way  through  the  woods  to  Kemp's  cottage,  and  knocks  at  the 
door.  The  pretty  little  wife  meets  the  sinister  face  of  Julian  Marsh. 
He  hands  her  the  Squire's  note.  The  poor  girl  is  heartbroken  to 
read  the  contents,  and  Marsh  seizes  the  opportunity  to  again  fore 
his  attentions  upon  her.  He  locks  the  door,  and,  turning  out  the 
light,  seizes  her.  John  Kemp,  returning  home  a  moment  later, 
hears  the  shrill  screams  of  terror  from  his  wife,  and,  exerting  all  his 
strength,  smashes  in  the  door.  A  fierce  fight  ensues.  John  snatches  up 
a  chair  as  a  shield  against  the  sword-stick  Marsh  has  drawn,  but  it  is 
plain  that  so  unequal  a  contest  cannot  last  long.  The  young  wife,  in 
mortal  terror  of  her  husband's  life,  rushes  out  of  the  cottage  for 
help.  She  meets  Ronald,  the  Squire's  son,  and  beseeches  him  to 
save  her  husband's  life.  He  arrives  in  the  nick  of  time,  and  pro- 
mises his  father  shall  have  a  full  report  of  the  affair,  and  drawing 
out  the  wad  of  banknotes  from  his  pocket  insists  on  John  accepting 
them.  This  incident  has  been  watched  by  the  overseer  through  the 
window,  and  when  Ronald  leaves  the  cottage  he  is  followed  through 
the  undergrowth:  Marsh  murders  the  unsuspecting  man,  but  is 
seen  by  a  poacher.  Suspicion  falls  upon  John  as  the  banknotes  are 
found  upon  him.  But  at  the  moment  of  his  arrest  the  poacher 
appears,  tells  all  he  knows,  and  the  bailiff  is  handed  over  to  justice. 
Length  940  feet.     Released  May  12th, 


"SAVED    BY   HER    LION." 

Selig  Polyscope  Co.    (E.  H.  Montague,  Sole  Agent), 
12,  Gerrard  Street,  W. 

NE  of  Selig 's  splendid  animal  pictures.  This  Western 
story  depicts  the  remarkable  devotion  of  a  puma,  or 
mountain  lion,  to  its  young  mistress  and  her  family. 
Ruby  Blackwell,  atypical  young  girl  of  Arizona,  lives 
with  her  brother  Tom  and  their  widowed  mother. 
Tom  has  taught  his  little  sister  to  be  an  expert  with  the 
rifle.  One  day  Tom  takes  Ruby  on  a  lion  hunt.  They  track  a 
puma,  and  Tom  shoots  the  beast,  which,  wounded,  bounds  away 
into  the  canyon.  Tom  instructs  Ruby  to  proceed  to  the  ridge  and 
await  him  there,  while  he  follows  the  puma.  On  the  mountain 
side  Ruby  discovers  the  cubs  belonging  to  the  puma  which  Tom 
has  shot,  and  she  immediately  becomes  so  engrossed  in  playing 
with  the  huge  kittens  that  she  forgets  the  rendezvous  her  brother 
has  appointed.  Tom,  in  great  distress  at  the  disappearance  of 
Ruby,  finally  locates  her,   and   is  rendered  good-natured  by  the 
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captivating  picture  the  girl  and  the  cubs  make  there  in  the  woods. 
The  cubs  are  taken  home.  They  grow  up  around  Ruby  like  friendly 
dogs.  Pete  Lopez,  a  bad  Mexican,  who  admires  Ruby  very  much, 
tries  to  steal  one  of  them  in  the  night,  and  the  baby  puma  defends 
itself  vigorously  until  Tom  and  Ruby  rush  to  its  rescue.  Two  years 
later,  when  Ruby  has  become  principal  of  the  little  mountain  school. 
this  puma,  now  full  grown,  finds  opportunity  to  repay  the  loyalty 
of  his  mistress  and  "  get  even  "  with  Pete  by  saving  the  life  of  Tom 
from  ravening  wolves,  and  the  honour  of  Ruby  from  the  miserable 
Mexican. 
Length:  1,012  feet.     Released  May  19th. 

"THE    DIAMOND   S    RANCH." 

In  a  few  short  years  that  unique  type,  America's  Western  Cow 
boy,  will  be  extinct,  and  the  younger  generations' of  the  future  will 
look  back  in  wonder  at  the  many  exhibitions  of  daring,  the  ail-but 
impossible  feats  of  danger  in  which  the  skilled  plainsmen  of  the 
West  take  such  well-deserved  pride.  The  motion  picture  is  the 
one  and  only  method  by  which  these  future  generations  will  be  able 
to  review  in  living  reality  this  fast-passing  and  strictly  American 
type.  By  those  who  remember  Selig's  "  Ranch  Life  in  the  Great 
South-West,'  this  announcement  of  a  companion  picture  has  been 
looked  forward  to  with  great  interest.  The  film  itself  will  create 
still  greater  interest.  "The  Diamond  S  Ranch''  abounds  in 
thrilling  scenes  of  daredevil  cowboy  life.  One  feature  of  the  great 
subject  is  a  number  of  scenes  showing  the  Champion  Woman  Bull- 
dogger  and  Steerthrower  of  the  World  in  action.  She  is  shown  in 
close  up  intimate  views  accomplishing  this  difficult  feat  in  record 
time.       This,     with    the    Congress   of    Rough    Riders,    Broncho 


Busting,  the  Round  Up,  Wild  Riding,  etc.,  make  a  picture  af  un- 
excelled skill  and  excellence. 

Length  1,000  /est-     Released  May  5th. 

"THE  BROTHERHOOD  OF  MAN." 

A  fine  American  life  film.  Billy  Young,  an  athletic  young  bank 
clerk  in  love  with  Marion  Wendell,  the  President's  daughter,  and 
his  young  friend  Jack  Skyes  one  night  accidentally  encounter  an 
old  panhandler  on  the  street.  Billy  recognises  in  him  his  old 
athletic  instructor.  Billy  bids  his  friend  good-night  and  proceeds 
to  a  near-by  restaurant  to  treat  his  old  trainer.  The  restaurant  is 
of  a  low  character  and  in  a  poor  neighbourhood.  While  eating, 
Marion  Wendell  and  her  friend  Kate  Sommers — a  mission  worker, 
enter  and  distribute  some  tracts.  The  bouncer  and  waiter  try  to 
throw  the  "reformers"  out;  Billy  and  old  Reynolds  make  short 
work  of  the  bouncer  and  waiter,  and  safely  escort  the  girls  to  the 
street,  where  they  part.  The  two  ruffians  follow  Billy  and  his 
friend,  and  use  a  blackjack  and  gun  on  them.  The  old 
trainer  has  been  removed  to  a  cheap  hotel  with  a  bullet  wound 
in  his  leg.  He  writes  Billy  and  explains  that  unless  he  can 
get  to  a  dry  climate  he  will  die.  The  doctor  tells  Billy  he  can 
leave  the  hospital,  and  he  immediately  goes  to  see  old  Reynolds. 
He  promises  assistance.  While  walking  home  that  night  his 
attention  is  arrested  by  a  large  lithograph  in  front  of  a  coliseum 
announcing  an  offer  of  five  hundred  dollars  by  the  wrestler  Terrible 
Teddy.  Billy  goes  inside,  accepts  the  challenge,  and  after  an 
exciting  contest  wins  the  prize.  Needless  to  say  he  wins  also  the 
girl  and  his  old  trainer's  gratitude. 

Length  1,031  feet.     Released  May   12th. 


OING  as  strong  as  ever  !  These  five  words 
describe  the  state  of  the  Market.  It  is 
extraordinary  the  number  of  applications  I 
receive  for  established  theatres,  and  sites  to 
be  built  upon,  from  those  already  in  the 
business  and  from,  I  may  say,  hundreds  of  others 
desirous  of  coming  in. 

<#- 
Many  are  ready  to  invest  the  whole  of  their  savings ; 
some  will  have  only  those  theatres  where  profits  can  be 
proved  by  the  books  or  theatres  which  are  well  estab- 
lished. Others  do  not  object  to  places  that  have  closed 
down  in  consequence  of  bad  management  and  other 
causes.  .  Some  want  sites  to  build  on  and  do  not  mind 
what  rent  they  pay  so  long  as  they  can  get  theatres  of 
sufficient  seating  capacity. 

In  addition  to  the  many  letters  I  receive  from  genuine 
inquirers — those  desirous  of  investing  their  own  capital 
or  have  the  money  ready  to  put  up  by  their  friends — I 
receive  many  applications  for  properties  from  what  one 
would  call  "  touts." 

<*- 

These  are  people  who  obtain  particulars  of  properties 
in  the  market,  and  then  go  hawking  them  round  with  the 
object  of  selling  the  concern  at  a  profit  before  they  buy 
it,  or  getting  commissions  from  intending  purchasers. 

<*- 

They  very  often  come  with  a  tale  that  they  have  a 
purchaser  and  ask  for  a  portion  of  the  commission.  I 
do  not  think  they  have  always  got  the  purchaser  they 
talk  about,  but  their  idea  is  to  get  particulars  of  the  best 
properties  in  the  market  and  then  hawk  them  round. 


They  have  a  way,  too,  of  getting  addresses  and 
approaching  the  owner  of  the  property,  and  try  to  deal 
direct  with  him  behind  my  back. 

<#- 

Now  let  me  say  at  once  that  these  methods  are  very 
detrimental  to  all  parties  concerned.  They  are  detri- 
mental to  the  owner,  because  his  property  is  hawked 
around  and  so  gets  cheapened  ;  and  they  are  detrimental  to 
the  purchaser,  because  he  invariably  has  to  pay  more  than 
he  would  if  he  bought  direct  through  the  accredited  agent. 

It  is  very  much  better  to  ask  at  once  for  the  purchaser 
and  deal  direct  with  him.  If  the  person  introducing 
the  purchaser  is  genuine  and  means  business,  an  agent 
will  always  allow  him  a  fee  for  the  introduction. 

<«- 

The  Imperial  Theatre  and  Hippodrome  at  Fleetwood, 
erected  in  1909,  was  offered  for  sale  by  auction  by 
Messrs.  Rushton,  Son  &  Kenyon  at  Manchester,  yesterday 
(Tuesday).  It  is  fully  licensed  for  cinematograph,  music, 
singing  and  dramatic  performances.  The  property  has 
a  frontage  of  40  ft.  to  the  main  street  at  Fleetwood,  with 
an  attractive  elevation  and  a  glass  verandah  extending 
along  the  whole  of  the  front  of  the  building.  There  are 
three  separate  entrances,  in  addition  to  another  at  the 
back  of  the  property. 

<*• 

The  seating  capacity  is  something  over  850,  with 
stalls  on  the  ground  floor  and  two  galleries  over.  There 
is  a  cinematograph  operating  box  and  a  good  stage,  with 
property  and  dressing  rooms.  The  site  is  leasehold  for 
999  years  and  the  ground  rent  is  only  £31   2s.  4d. 

A  telegram  to  hand  as  we  go  to  press  informs  us  that 
the  theatre  was  withdrawn  at  ^"3,100. 
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A    FAMILIAR     FIGURE    IN     "  FLICKEK    ALLEY." 


Avery,     K 

Montagu, 

L.     Schlentheim 

W.     Ogden-Smith. 


HE  record  success  which  attended  the  fouith  annual 
trade  dinner  at  the  Hotel  Cecil  in  the  early  p  irt  of  last 
month  must  largely  be  attributed  to  the  untiring 
efforts  of  the  special  committee  to  whom  the  whole  of 
the  arrangements  were  entrusted.  This  body  consisted 
of    Mr.    J.    Williamson    (Chairman),    and    Messrs.    J. 

S.     Edmondson,      E.      H. 

J.         Parrv,       T.       Power, 

A.'j.    Gale,  and    F. 

The     thanks      of 


all  those  who  at'ended  the  dinner 
anil  spent  so  enjoyable  an  evening 
are  due  to  these  gentlemen,  and  to  Mr. 
E.  J.  Mudd'e,  who  worked  with  un- 
tiring zeal  as  secretary  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Organising  work  is,  however,  nothing 
new  to  Mr.  Muddle,  and  he  is  certainly 
to  be  congratulated  upon  the  success 
which  attended  his  late=t  effort.  Younger 
than  he  looks — in  fact  still  well  on 
the  right  side  of  thirty  — he  is  test 
known  to  members  of  the  cinematograph 
industry  by  reason  of  his  connection 
with  our  contemporary,  The  Bioscope, 
of  which  paper  he  was  successively 
assistant  editor  and  editor  for  some 
three  years  until  a  long  and  serious 
illness  last  summer  brought  down  the 
ban  of  the  docior  upon  his  editorial 
head.  During  part  of  the  time  Mr. 
Muddle  was  assi  tant  editor  rf  The 
Bioscope  he  was  also  editor  of  the 
Domestic  Engineer. 

Debarred  bv  doctor's  orders  from 
accepting  a  position  which  would 
entail  regular  and  perhaps  long  hours 
of  routine  work,  Mr.  Muddle  rented 
an  office  at  16,  Cecil  Court — or"  Flicker 
Alley"  as  it  is  known  to  moving 
picture  men  throughout  the  world  — 
and  commenced  business  on  his  own 
account  as  a  free  lance  technical  journal- 
ist and  advertisement  agent.  He  is 
the  London  representative  of  the  Moving  Picture  World  (New 
York),  Le  Cou'rier  Cinematographique  (Paris),  La  Cinemato- 
grafia  Italiana  (Turin),  and  other  cinematograph  trade  journils. 


Using  the  nam  de  flume  "Oliver  Hudson,"  Mr.  Muddle  is  a 
frequent  contributor  to  many  papers  more  or  les  connected  with 
the  moving  picture  indust  y,  and  his  series  of  articles  entitled 
"Cinematograph  Progress  "  which  appear  in  this  magazine  from 
time  to  time  are  as  interesting  as  ihey  ate  informative.  Mr.  Muddle 
finds  tim-s  ti  write  books.  Picture  Plays  and  How  to  Write 
Them,  of  which  he  is  joint 
author  and  editor,  was  recently 
reviewed  in  these  columns.  He  has, 
we  believe,  two  other  books  in  pre- 
paration, one  in  connection  with  the 
cinematograph  industry  and  one  on  the 
subject  of  advertising. 

A   New  Venture. 

Lastly  and  perhap;  most  interesting 
is  the  announcement  that  the  subject 
of  our  sketch  will  hold  the  editorial 
reins  of  a  new  paper,  Film  Stories, 
which  will  shortly  nmke  its  appear- 
ance. Briefly  Film  Stories  is  des- 
cribed as  a  higi  grade  magazine 
programme  for  cinematograph  theatres, 
the  idea  being  to  enable  the  shosvman 
to  sell — at  the  nimble  penny — a  pro- 
gramme which  will  contain  descriptions 
in  popular  short  story  form  of  all  the 
films  which  are  being  shown  in  his  hall 
during  the  week,  or  rather  during  the 
half-week.  In  other  words  there  will 
be  a  change  of  magazine  as  often  as 
there  is  a  change  of  films.  Mr.  Muddle 
tells  us  he  has  already  engaged  a 
i-taff  ot  experienced  short  stoiy  writers 
who  will  view  and  "write-up"  every 
film  released.  Thus  no  matter  what 
films  may  be  included  in  a  showman's 
programme  his  requirements  so  far  as 
the  magazine  is  concerned  will  be 
satisfied.  The  scheme  is  full  of 
promise  from  every  point  of  view, 
and  showmen  will  no  doubt  be  keen 
to  learn  full  details  of  this  new  venture. 
It  is  certainly  original  in  its  conception,  and  ought  to  be  highly 
successful,  for  it  is  just  what  the  great  public  who  visit  cinerrato- 
graph  theatres  have  been  looking  lor. 


E.    J.    MUDDLE. 
Cranboum   Studios 


A  THEATRE  SHOWING  ONLY  BIBLICAL  FILMS. 

N  Minneapolis  there  is  a  theatre,  the  Milo,  that 
shows  nothing  but  Biblical  films.  It  shows 
all  of  them  it  can  get,  it  shows  every  night, 
and  its  patrons  won't  have  anything  else. 
"The  Deluge,"  "  Mordecai  and  Esther," 
"  Joseph  and  his  Coat,"  "  Cain  and  Abel,"  "  The  Life 
of  Moses,"  "  Saul  and  David,"  "  The  Marriage  of 
Esther,"  have  all  been  shown.  A  majority  Off  Ihe 
patrons  of  the  Milo  are  Jews,  many  of  them'  Russian 
immigrants  newly  arrived.  They  take  their  wives  and 
sons  and  daughters  to  the  theatre,  confident  they  will 
not  be  ashamed  of  what  is  shown.  They  believe  in 
having  their  children  see  what  their  forefathers  had  to 
contend  with,  and  what  kind  of  men  and  women  their 
ancestors  were. 

It  is  remarkable  how  proud  the  older  ones  are—' 
loyal   to    their   race    history,    says    Motography.      The 
very  appearance  of  Moses  on   (he  canvas  is  the  signal 
for    wild    applause    that    often    continues    for    several 

Now  that  the  SPORTING  SEASON  is  in  full  swin^,  book  the 
exclusive  rights  of  our  "WILD  STAG  HUNT  ON  EXMOOR," 
Walturdaw  Exclusive  No.  4. 


minutes.  Enthusiasm  is  not  lacking  here.  Like  old 
friends  the  famous  Biblical  subjects  are  greeted — 
j  useph,   Cain,   Abel,  Noah,   Esther,  Mordecai. 

In  the  drama  of  "  Moses,"  for  instance,  the  great 
Jewish  leader  pilots  the  chosen  people  over  the  Red 
Sea.  Moses  lifts  up  his  rod  and  stretches  out  his  hand 
over  the  Red  Sea,  and  lo  !  it  divides,  and  the  Children 
of  Israel  go  on  dry  land  through  the  midst  of  the 
mm.  But  "the  hosts  of  Pharaoh,"  the  Egyptians, 
pursue,  and  go  in  after  them  to  the  midst  of  the  sea, 
even  all  Pharaoh's  horses,  his  chariots,  and  his  horse- 
men. 

"  When  we  opened  the  theatre,"  says  the  manager, 
"  we  had  a  couple  of  films  of  Bible  stories,  and  we  had 
packed  houses  by  the  end  of  the  week.  It  surprised 
me.  I  believed  it  necessary  to  put  on  something  sen- 
sational, something  new.  But  I  have  learned  better. 
I  run  as  many  Bible  films  as  I  can  get — with  shows 
every  night.     The  people  won't  accept  anything  else." 

To  pack  your  house  every  night  and  overflow  your  pay  box — 
book  "  THE  COURSE  OF  TRUE  LOVE,"  released  January 
22nd.  Length  3,000  feet.  Miss  Asta  Nielsen  in  the  title  role 
Walturdaw  Exclusive. 
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A     DISTINGUISHED     CHAIRMAN. 


BRIEF     APPRECIATION     OI<     SIR     ERNEST     SHACKLETON,     C.  V.  O. 


^■^  4¥  medium  height,  broad,  square-set  shoulders, 
I   1  I     a   swinging  sailor-like  gait,   and  above  all   a 
lace,  strong,  purposeful,  and  full  of  character, 
clear-rut    leatures    and     deep-set,  thoughtful 
eyes:   this    is   a   pen    portrait    of    Sir    Ernest 
Shackleton,  the  great  Antarctic  explorer. 

A  few  brief  minutes  in  his  company  and  you  learn 
something  of  the  personality  of  the  num.  His  short, 
sharp  staccato  sentences  uttered  in  reply  to  one's 
questions  reveal  the  man  born  to  command.  His 
thoughtful  eyes  are  those  of  the  thinker  and  the 
philosopher  ;  but  the  light  of  enthusiasm  which  creeps 
into  them  as  he  speaks  indicates  the  man  of  action. 

A  Man  of  Temperament. 

As  he  strides  up  and  down  his  room  one  also  discovers 
that  Sir  Ernest  is  a  man  of  temperament.  Then  it  is 
you  realise,  as  you  look  at  the  strong,  purposeful  mouth, 
that  the  man  before  you  was  the  real  mainspring  of  the 
great  Antarctic  Expedition  which  he  so  successfully  led. 
His  was  the  achievement;  his  the  lion  share  of  the 
credit  due.  On  the  quarter-deck  we  have  the 
commander  ;  in  private  life,  a  man  of  a  different  stamp. 
At  a  public  gathering — at  the  dinner  of  the 
Cinematograph  Trade  at  the  Hotel  Cecil  for  instance — 
we  have  the  genial  man  of  affairs,  the  accomplished 
reconteur,  the  practised  speaker.  A  man,  very 
evidently  used  to  handling  men  and  holding  their 
attention. 

A  Distinguished  Chairman. 

As  chairman  of  this  great  gathering  of  the  light  and 
leading  of  the  moving  picture  industry,  Sir  Ernest  added 
distinction  to  a  notable  occasion.  He  spoke  without 
apparent  effort ;  he  spoke  well,  and  not  a  sound  inter- 
rupted him  as  he  told  of  his  experiences  as  lecturer  with 
the  cinematograph.  He  made  us  laugh  with  him  as  he 
recalled  some  of  the  incidents  ot  his  tour,  and  roused  us 
to  enthusiasm  when  he  claimed — in  all  modesty,  and 
with  just  the  flicker  of  a  smile  upon  his  face — that  he  and 
his  colleagues  were  of  the  cinematograph  trade,  if  not  in  it, 
as  they  were  the  first  to  lake  and  show  films  made 
amongst  the  ice  packs. 

A  Career  full  of  Variety. 

The  insignia  of  the  Victorian  Order  suspended  from 
his  collar,  and  the  number  and  variety  of  the  Orders 
resting  upon  his  coat  lapel  reminded  one — if  one  needed 
reminding  —  that  kings  and  princes  had  delimited  in 
honouring  this  brave  Englishman,  and  the  incidents  of 
his  crowded  career  flashed  before  one  as  he  continued 
speaking.  Thirty-eight  years  of  age,  he  was  educated  at 
Dulwich  College,  and  it  is  interesting  to  recall  that  Mr. 
Bromhead,  of  the  Gaumont  Company,  was  at  school 
with  him.  Aft  r  schooldays  Sir  Ernest  joined  the 
Merchant  Service,  and  voyaged  all  over  the  world  ;  four 
times  round  it  in  every  sort  of  ship — sailing  ships, 
transports,  cable-carrying  ships,  tramps,  liners.  He 
lived  ashore  in  foreign  countries  ;  received  a  commission 
in  the  Naval  Reserve  ;  and  was  attached  to  the  Navy 
for  the  purposes  of   the   National  Antarctic  Expedition, 


1901,  being  third  lieutenant  of  that  Expedition.  He 
accompanied  Capt.  Scott  on  the  Eurthest  South  journey, 
returning  in  1903.  He  fitted  out  the  Argentine  Antarctic 
Relief  Expedition,  and  received  the  thanks  of  the 
Argentine  Government,  and  also  fitted  out  the  "  Dis- 
covery "  Relief  Expedhion  of   1903. 

As  a  Journalist. 

Eor  a  time  he  devoted  his  energies  to  journalism,  and 
became  assistant  editor  of  the  "  Royal  Magazine."  Re- 
signing this  position  he  was  appointed  Secretary  and 
Treasurer  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Geographical  Society.  In 
1906  he  contested  Dundee  at  the  General  Election.  Then 
he  became  personal  assistant  to  William  Beardmore,  of 
Beardmore,  Ltd.,  battleship  builders,  and  organised  the 
British  Antarctic  Expedition  of  1907,  and  reached 
what  was  then  furthest  South,  97  geographical  miles 
from  the  South  Pole.  The  expedition  also  reached  the 
South  Magnetic  Pole  for  the  first  time.  Sir  Ernest  was 
made  a  member  of  the  Victorian  Order  in  1907,  and  on 
his  return  lectured  throughout  Europe,  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  He  was  made  Commander  of  the 
Victorian  Order,  and  knighted  in  November,  1909. 

A  Much  Be-medalled  Man. 

Sir  Ernest  Shackleton  must  be  one  of  the  most  be- 
medalled  men  in  the  Empire.  He  holds  the  gold  medals 
of  the  Royal  Geographical  Societies  of  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Newcastle.  He  has  the  King's  Polar  medal 
with  two  clasps,  and  gold  medals  of  Germany,  Italy, 
France,  Russia,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Norway,  Chicago, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Washington,  Antwerp, 
Brussels,  and  Frankfort.  His  Orders  include:  Com- 
mander of  the  Crown  of  Italy,  Commander  of  St.  Anne 
of  Russia,  Officier  Legion  d'Honneur  of  France, 
Danebrog  of  Denmark,  St.  Olav  of  Norway,  North 
Star  of  Sweden,  and  the  Crown  of    Prussia,  Germany. 


Awfu'. 

Manager  (to  North-countryman  leaving  hall):  Have 
you  enjoyed  the  pictures,  Sir  ? 

First  Timer  :  Aye,  mon,  they're  champion,  but  I'm 
sorry  for  that  ther'  chap  Foolshead. 

Manager  :   How's  that,  don't  you  think  he's  funny  ? 

First  Timer  :  I  do  that,  but  t'  think  he's  got  t'  go  all 
through  that  bashing  aboot  agen  at  th'  second  house,  it's 
awfu',  I  wouldna' be  him  for  summat. — Our  News. 


The  bioscope  does  exactly  the  same  for  the  country  as  the 
troubadours  ard  jugglers  did  in  olden  times.  The  villagers  who 
see  these  films  take  it  all  in  greedily,  and  fill  their  souls  with  all  the 
romance  they  are  capable  of.  Would  they  get  so  much  out  of 
books  which  they  never  read  ?  The  bioscope— apart  from  its  other 
merits —  is  a  wonderful  auxiliary  of  the  sportsman,  and  the  world 
ofspoit -w  uld  be  very  ungrateful  indeed  to  look  at  it  with  con- 
tempt.— The  Field. 


The  Essinay  Company  announce  that  at  present  they  have  a  very 
large  stock  of  scenarios  on  hand,  yet  to  be  produced,  and  will  not 
solicit  any  more  for  several  months.  Due  notice  will  be  given 
when  buying  is  resumed.  In  the  meantime,  contributors  ar ; 
kindly  asked  not  to  forward  scenarios. 
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CHAIRMAN     OF      THE      CINEMATOGRAPH     TRADE 

DINNER. 


SIR    ERNEST    SHACKLETON, 

C.V.O.,    F.R.G.S. 
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WILLIAMSON 
HOUSE 


WILLIAMSONS 

STAR    FILM    SERVICE. 

All  Films  are  passed  by  the  Williamson  Board 
of  Censors  before  being  included  in  a  pro- 
gramme, and  the  utmost  care  is  taken  to  insure  that 
only  the  best  Films  on  the  market  are  included. 
PriceRight.  FilmsRight.  ServiceRight. 

ENGINEERING 
DEPARTMENT. 

Williamson  Cinematograph  Cameras,  Pri  ters, 
and  Perforators  are  known,  used,  and  appre- 
ciated by  moving  picture  men  throughout  the 
world.  Machines  for  use  in  tropical  climates 
are  a  specialite.  New  Art  Catalogue  is  now 
ready  and  will  be  sent,  post  free,  on  request. 
Special  developing  plant  designed  to  suit 
peculiar  circumstances  and  climate. 


SALES 
DEPARTMENT. 

Projectors,  Rewind. rs,  Tickets,  Carbons,  In- 
destructible Announcement  Slides,  and  all 
Accessories  supplied  at  lowest  prices.  We  also 
undertake  contracts  for  the  complete  furnishing 
of  Picture  Theatres,  and  no  inquiry  is  too  large 
and  none  too  small. 

FILM    PRINTING 
and     DEVELOPING. 

Local  Topicals  and  Industrial  Films  arranged 
for  and  taken  upon  the  shortest  possible  notice. 
Operators  and  Cameras  always  ready.  Special 
titles  and  Lantern  Slides  made  to  order 
promptly.  Every  description  of  Trade  Work 
undertaken.  Amateurs'  Films  developed  and 
printed.     Williamson  Quality  Always. 


WILLIAMSON    KINEMATOGRAPH    CO.,    LTD., 

28,  Denmark  Street,  Charing  Cross  Road,  LONDON,  W.C. 

'Phone:    Central  7393.  'Grans:  "  Kinetogram,  London." 
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CINEMATOGRAPH     AND 
CRIME. 

The    Question    Raised    in    Parliament. 

The  question  of  film  censorship  was  briefly  referred 
to  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  April  22,  when  Mr. 
Silvester  Home  asked  the  Home  Secretary  whether  his 
attention  had  been  drawn  to  the  statements  made  by  the 
Hull  stipendiary  magistrate  that  there  had  recently  been 
an  extraordinary  increase  in  juvenile  crime  traceable  to 
melodramatic  films  shown  at  picture  palaces,  and  the 
evidence  of  the  detective  tracing  to  this  cause  the  crime 
of  four  schoolboys,  who  purchased  revolvers  and  com- 
mitted burglaries  in  Hull  ;  whether  he  had  evidence 
from  magistrates  or  police  in  other  places  confirming 
these  statements  as  to  the  vicious  effect  of  certain  cine- 
matograph exhibits  ;  whether  he  proposed  to  institute 
an  inquiry  into  this  matter  and  introduce  legislation 
dealing  with  the  evil. 

Mr.  McKenna :  I  am  informed  by  the  Chief  Con- 
stable of  Hull  that  the  four  boys  recently  charged  with 
housebreaking  stated,  while  they  were  in  the  remand 
home,  that  their  proceedings  were  suggested  by  cine- 
matograph pictures,  and  that  the  stipendiary  magistrate 
remarked  that  he  wondered  whether  the  increase  of 
juvenile  crime  that  had  been  noticed  was  in  any  part  due 
to  the  influence  of  these  pictures.  One  (  r  two  other 
reports  have  been  received  at  the  Home  Office  which 
suggest  that  films  representing  crime  are  sometimes 
exhibited    which   have  a  demoralising  effect   on   voungf 


persons  who  see  them.  I  recently  received  a  deputation 
from  the  principal  makers  of  films  on  the  question  of  the 
formation  of  a  committee  by  the  manufacturers  with  the 
duty  of  examining  all  films  before  they  are  used.  I 
understand  such  a  committee  is  in  course  of  formation 
and  I  am  not  without  hope  that  good  may  result.  I  do 
not  see  my  way  to  propose  legislation  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  official  censorship. 

Sir  G.  Parker :  Will  the  right  hon.  gentleman  give 
the  same  consideration  to  the  low-class  literature  which 
is  distributed  so  widely,  and  is  even  more  pernicious  in 
its  effect  ?     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  McKenna:  Yes  sir. 


SELIG  ANIMAL  RANCH. 

Mr.  A.  A.  Davi=on,  who  is  the  Chicago  manager  of  the  Selig 
Company,  is  at  present  over  here  on  a  visit  ;  he  gives  some 
interesting  particulars  about  Selig's  new  Zoological  Ranch,  which 
is  situated  at  Los  Angeles.  Messrs.  Seligs  have  been  forced  to 
start  this  hugh  establishment,  which  occupies  more  than  four 
hundred  acres,  in  order  to  cope  with  the  demand  for  their  "  animal 
films." 

Most  of  the  animals  bred  on  the  rinch  are  used  in  the  cinema 
bu  iness,  but  some  are  sold  to  circuses  and  menageries.  Mean- 
while the  ranch  itself  is  being  planned  out  by  expert  landscape 
gardeners  and  will  soon  be  thrown  open  to  the  public  of  Los 
Angeles  as  a  Zoological  Park. 


We  hear  that  Mr.  Ernest  Leths,  of  8,  Cumbert^n  Street,  London, 
W.,  is  doing  a  big  business  wi'h  feature  films.  His  customers,  who 
include  many  West  End  and  suburban  theatres,  are  demanding  more 
:md  more  big  films,  such  as"  Blackmail  ''and  "  Her  Vengeance." 


THE  IDEAL 
DISINFECTANT 

FOR 

CINEMA 
THEATRES. 


IGNIC 

Reg4 


EQUAL   TO   EAU   DE   COLOGNE. 


The  last  word  in  Hygiene  as  supplied  to  purification  of  the  air 
by  spraying.  Used  in  conjunction  with  our  Pneumatic  Sprayer 
it    forms    the    best,    cheapest,    pleasantest,    and    most    effective 

DISINFECTANT  FOR  CINEMA  THEATRES. 


Manufactured  only  by 


The  PINER-LIN  CO., 

Fishponds,  Bristol. 


Awarded    Two 

Certificates  by  the 

Institute  of 

Hygiene. 


Price,  cash  with  order,   19/-,  Carriage  Paid  anywhere,  complete. 
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THE 


MAN  WHO  CANT  AFFORD 

TO     MAKE     A     MISTAKE     IS     THE 
MAN    WHO     SHOULD     INVEST    IN 

THE  KALEE  PROJECTOR. 

THE  PERFECT  CONSTRUCTION 
OF  THIS  MACHINE  ENSURES 
ITS    PURCHASE     BEING     A 

SAFE    INVESTMENT 

AND   

NOT    A    SPECULATION. 


Send  for  Descriptive  Catalogue  to 

THE  M rill  Of  MTIIDU  FILM  service, 


NEW  CENTURY 


Llf    ULIi  iUIII   2  fc  4*  mm  Sl    lECDS- 

Or  48,  Rupert  Street,  LONDON,  W. 
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J    MISS    FLORENCE    TURNER 


JEAN,    VITAGRAPH     DOG. 


1  he    People's    Popular    Piayers. 

No.   4.— MEMBERS    OF    THE    VITAGRAPH    STOCK    COMPANY. 
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THE    FILM    RENTING    EXPERTS. 


FILMS 

LIMITED. 

Head     Office  : 

18  &  20  MANCHESTER  STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 

A.    T.    WRIGHT,    Managing    Director. 
Branches : 
23      CECIL     COURT,  ¥    ONFlON  Xh?    C*  Telephone  5783  Central. 


Telephone  6782  Central. 
Telegrams  Films,  Liverpool. 


CHARING     CROSS     ROAD,  Jw\^l  1  JL/V-rl ^  j  W  a  V>>a        Telegrams  Filmitted,  London. 

DLAND     CHAMBERS,"  -NFWrA^TIF    ON    TYNF  Telephone  2021  Central. 

17     WESTGATE     ROAD,  lid  ¥?  \//\lJ  I  LiEi"V/ll~  1   IllL.        Telegrams  Animated,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

8     WYNDHAM     ARCADE,  _ /""*  A  D  Pi  1 1**  K"  Telephone  3440  Cardiff. 

ST.     MARY'S     STREET,  \*sJ*m**MJ  ll     T  ■       Telegrams  Animated,  Cardiff. 

Telephone  3107. 
Telegrams  Films,  Belfast. 


35     HIGH     STREET, f\¥T  I     IT  A  ^HP  Telephone  3107. 


16     DOLIER     STREET,  T\\]  RI     |M 


Telegrams  ^Films,  Dublin. 


The    PREMIER    and    EUREKA     FILM    SERVICE    are    par    excellence. 


Provincial   Agents   by  appointment  for  the 

ERNEMANN 

IMPERATOR. 
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MEMS. 


T  the  second  annual  general  meeting  of  the  London  and 
Provincial  Electric  Theatres,  Ltd.,  the  report  pre- 
sented showed  a  trading  profit  of  £15,892  16s.  iod.  A 
sum  of  £3,250  was  placed  to  reserve,  and  a  final 
dividend  at  the  rate  of  20  per  cent,  per  annum  for  the 
second  half  year  was  declared,  making  a  total  of  15  per 
cent,  for  the  year.  It  was  decided  to  increase  the  company's 
capital  by  issuing  an  additional  30,000  20  per  cent,  participating 
preference  shares  of  10  per  cent,  each  at  a  premium  of  2S.  6d.  per 
share 


NEW  COMPANIES. 


Empress  Electric  Theatre  Co.,  Ltd. — Capital  £2,000,   in    £1 
share?.     Private  company.     71,  Lincolns  Inn  Fields,  \V,C. 

Sale  Public  Hall,  Ltd. — Capital  £5,000,  in  ^1  shares.   Private 
•company. 

Windsor    Electric    Theatre.,    Ltd.— Capital  £1,000,  in   £1 
-shares.     Private  companv. 


C  &    G. 

Cinema    and   G£iveral    Supply    Co., 

FILM     HIRERS,     ETC., 

49,   WHYTEVILLE    ROAD,    FOREST    GATE,    LONDON,  E. 


Telegrams  :  "  CINESUPPLY,  LONDON." 

Telephones:  3217  GERRARD.     Night  and 

Sunday:    STRATFORD    459. 


SINGLE    FILMS    OR    COMPLETE    PROGRAMMES    FROM    10s.    PER 
1,000  FEET  PER  WEEK,  TWO  CHANGES. 

SEND  for  List  of    recommended    Topliners  with  vacant  dates 
and  terms. 

-yiGOMAR    v.   NICK    CARTER,   3,600    ft.,    free   May  20.    £5  week. 

■Mm  SINS    OF    THE    FATHERS,    2,600    ft.,    FOUR    DAREDEVILS, 

2,600  ft.,  3  days  20s.,  week  40s.  each.  IN  THE  GRIP  OF 
ALCOHOL,  2,600  ft.,  LADY  MARY'S  LOVE,  2,300  ft.,  SIEGE 
OF    CALAIS,  2,000  ft.,  3  days   15s.,  week  30s.  each, 

■MIANAGERS'    AND    OPERATORS'    TABLETS   (washable)   6d.   each 
IWI         DESCRIPTIVE    STICKERS,  six  varieties,  6d.  100      MONTHLY 

INDEXED    DIARIES,  Id.  each.     Specimens  of  above  free  to 

any  Manager. 

"  £*   AND  G."  FOUNTAIN  PENS,   Met.  gold  nib,  with   Patent  Clip 
^^      or  Leather  Safety  Pocket,  2s.  6d. 

E  MPLOYMENT  BUREAU.— Agency  for  Vocalists  and  other  Artists 
^™  for  Picture  Theatres. 

y^lNEMA  AND  GENERAL  SUPPLY  CO.,  49,  Whyteville  Road,  Forest 
^  Gate,    E.       TELEGRAMS:    "Cinesupply,    London."       TELE- 

PHONE: Gerrard  3217  and  Stratford  459. 


Bishops  Stortford  Electric  Co.,  Ltd. — Capital  £2,500,  in  £1 
shares.   Private  company. 

Hamilton  Baine,  Ltd. — Capital  £100,  in  2s.  shares. 

Castleford  Express  Picture  Palace,  Ltd. — Capital  £8oo,  in 
£1  shares.     Private  company, 

Warrior  Square  Picture  Theatre,  Ltd. — Capital  £2,000,  in 
£1  shares.     Private  company.     17,  Coleman-street,  E.C. 

Brackley  Empire  Electric  Theatre,  Ltd. — Capital  £2,000, 
in  £1  shares.  Private  company.  Brackley  Electric  Theatre, 
Factory  Lane,  Brackley,  Manchester. 

Rumworth  Electric  Theatre,  Ltd. — Capital  £2,500,  in  £1 
shares.     Private  company, 

Standard  Enterprises  Ltd.— Capital  £2,000,  in  £1  shares. 
Private  company.     9,  Queen-street,  Oldham. 

East  London  Picture  Theatre,  Ltd. — £6,000,  in  5,000  pre 
ferred  ordinary  shares  of  £1,  and  4,000  deferred  of  5s.  62,  London 
Wall,  E.C. 


Cinema  (Tonbridge  Wells) 
company. 


£2,000,   in  £1  shares.     Private 
shares . 


Star    Circuit    Electric    Palaces. — £25,000,    in    1 
199,  Piccadilly,  W. 

Brixton     Proprietory,    Ltd.,    Theatrical. — /"2,ooo,    in    /i 
shares. 

S.  and  E.,   Synd  ,  Ltd. — £3,000,  in  £1  shares. 

Biofix  (Southend),  Ltd. — £2,000,  in  £1  shares. 

Electra  Films,   Ltd. — £6,000,  in  £1  shares.  Private  company. 
6,  Broad  Street  Place,  E.C. 

Alexander  Halls    (Midlands),    Ltd. — £500,    in    £1    shares. 
Private  company. 

Don  Picture  Palace  Co.,  Ltd. — £5,000,  in  £1  shares.  Private 
company. 

Bolton    Picture    Hall    Co.,    Ltd. — £5,000    in    £1     shares. 
Private  company. 

Devizes    Entertainments  Co.,    Ltd. — £1,000   in    £1    shares. 
Priva;e  company. 

Brixton   Palladium,    Ltd. — £15,000   in    £1    shares.      Private 
company. 

Empire,  Mile  End,   Ltd  — £5,000  in  £1  shares.     Private  com- 
pany.    95,  Mile  End  Road,  E. 

Denton  Palace,  Ltd. — £2,500  in  £1  shares.    Private  company. 

Omnium    Electric    Palaces,     Ltd. — £5,000    in    £1     shares. 
Private  company.      Finsbury  Court,  Finsbury  Pavement,  E.C. 

Palladium  Palaces,  Ltd. — £10,000  in  9,000  pref.  ord.  shares 
of  £1,  and  20,000  def.  shares  of  is.  each.     Private  company. 

Shows,  Ltd. — £1,000  in  £1  shares.     Private  company. 

Stone  Cinema  Co.,  Ltd.— £500   in  £1   shares.     Private  com- 
pany. 


L.C.C.  PATTERN. 


SLIDING  STENCIL  CUT  FRONT. 


For  any  llluminant. 
Opal  or   Red    Ulass. 

(As  shown.) 

Emergency  Exit   -  11/- 
Exit 10/- 

Without  fancy  work. 
Emergency  Exit   -  10/- 
Exit    -----    9/- 

Any  other  signs  quoted  for. 
Discount  for  quantities. 


MANSELL,  Ltd.,  13a.  Cecil  Court, 


,Phone  8982  City 


w.c. 
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AV 
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The  greatest  Film  ever 
made    in    England. 


May,   191 2. 


THE     CINEMA. 


USUAL  SPLENDID  PUBLICITY  MATTER. 
UNUSUAL  PRESS    CAMPAIGN. 


Full  particulars 
as  to  Exclusive 
Rights  from  the 

NEW  CENTURY 
FILM  SERVICE 

LTD. 

2  &  4,  Quebec  St. ,    48,  Rupert  St. , 
LEEDS.  LONDON,  W. 

Agent  for  Northern  Counties— W.  L.  REED, 
148,    Westgate    Road,   Newcastle-on -Tyne. 
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THE    CINEMATOGRAPH    TRADE    AT 

DINNER. 


IE  large  attendance  at  the  fourth  annual  trade 


dinner  at  the  Hotel  Cecil  was  a  clear  indica- 
tion of  its  growing  popularity.  Held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Manufacturers,  Renters, 
and  Exhibitors'  Associations  in  conjunction 
with  the  Trade  Protection  Society,  a  company  num- 
bering close  on  four  hundred  was  presided  over  by  Sir 
Ernest  Shackleton,  C.V.O.,  the  famous  Antarctic 
explorer. 

Among  those  present  were  Sir  George  Marks,  M.P., 
Messrs.  Walter  Reynolds,  L.C.C.,  J.  Avery,  E.  M. 
Barker,   W.  G.    Barker,    F.    W.    Baker,  P.   M.    Beck, 

E.  H.  Bishop,  E.  C.  Bishop,  W.  Blake,  A.  H. 
Bloomfield,  H.  A.  Browne,  H.  K.  Browne,  J.  J.  Bye, 
J.  Cabourn,  Sidney  Carter,  G.  H.  Cricks,  Paul  H. 
Cromelin,  A.  V.  Cross,  F.  Cross,  W.  Day,  H.  Denton, 
R.  E.  Edmondson,  A.  A.  Einstein,  G.  Einstein, 
W.  Fenning,  L.  Firmin,  H.  Tucker,  L.  de  Freece, 
A.  J.  Gale,  E.  V.  Gleinster,  G.  W.  Grant,  George  Gray, 

F.  R.  Griffiths,  H.  Hart,  H.  Harris,  F.  Hayden, 
L.  Herman,  E.  T.  Heron,  Rev.  T.  Home,  E.  Hubsch, 

G.  W.  Jones,  R.  T.  Jupp,  F.  Kenway,  J.  Lambert,  A. 
Lovesay,  C.  W.  Lovesay,  J.  B.  MacDowell,  H.  Mason, 
E.  H.  Montagu,  E.  J.  Muddle  (Honorary  Secretary),  B. 
Nichols,J.Parfrey,J.  Parry, E.Poole, J.  Poole,  F.  Phillips, 
W.  J.  Phillips,  Matt  Raymond,  T.   Redfern,  P.  Renton, 

E.  Reed,  J.  Rigby,  J.  Ruffell,  R.  Samuels,  A.  St.  John, 
S.  R.  Schlentheim,  L.  Schlentheim,  J.  C.  Squier,  H.  A. 
Spoor,  H.  Silverman,  H.  Samuelson,  J.  W.  Smith, 
H.  Smith,  F.  W.  Ogden  Smith,  L.  Solenne,  P.  E. 
Stow,  Rev.  Tinsley,  H.  G.  Titchener,  G.  H.  Turner, 
C.  V.  Tucker,  J.  Tettlow,  W.  Turner,  L.  Vint,  H, 
Walker,  J.  D.  Walker,  Low  Warren,  F.  W.  Wheatcroft, 
J.  Williamson,   H.   Wood,  F.  Weisker,    Henry   Wood, 

F.  Walsch,  etc. 

Following  the  loyal  toast,  Sir  Ernest  read  telegrams 
regretting  non-attendance  from  Mr.  Charles  Urban  (who 
had  undergone  a  serious  operation  that  morning)  whom 
all  wished  a  speedy  recovery,  and  from  Mr.  E.  S. 
Williams. 

Mr.  R.  T.  Jupp  in  proposing  the  toast  of  the  "  Parlia- 
mentary and  Municipal  Authorities  "  said  it  was  highly 
satisfactory  that  the  public  realised  it  attended  cinemato- 
graph theatres  in  perfect  safety.  They  held  the  public's 
confidence,  and  that  was  most  satisfactory.  The  forma- 
tion of  a  strong  exhibitors'  association  ought  to  ensure 
more  uniform  treatment  by  local  authorities.  Referring 
to  the  proposed  censorship  of  films,  Mr.  Jupp  desired 
that  moving  pictures  should  always  exercise  the  influ- 
ence for  good  that  they  undoubtedly  possessed.  There 
had  been,  however,  a  slight  downward  tendency,  which 
must  be  checked,  and  nothing  done  to  hinder  the  onward 
march  of  cinematography. 

Sir  George  Marks,  M.P.,  said  it  was  a  privilege  to 
attend  such  a  gathering  as  that  at  which  he  had  the 
honour  of  appearing  that  night,  and  especially  under  the 
chairmanship  of  one  who  had  given  to  the  world  those 
splendid  educational  pictures  which  had  already  won 
high  fame.  Educational  they  were  in  the  highest 
degree,  and  as  such  as  they  were  of  the  greatest  value. 


With  regard  to  the  proposed  censorship,  Sir  George  said 
he  was  in  agreement  with  any  scheme  that  would  tend 
to  uplift  an  industry  which  had  already  proved  itself  to 
be  the  greatest  educational  force  in  the  whole  world. 

Mr.  Walter  Reynolds  said  the  London  County  Council, 
and  municipal  authorities  generally,  were  more  than 
favourably  inclined  to  the  moving  picture  industry. 

Sir  Ernest  Shackleton  in  proposing  the  toast  of  "  The 
Trade"  referred  to  the  series  of  films  of  the  Polar 
Expedition,  and  the  wonderful  progress  which  cinema- 
tography had  made.  As  showing  the  interest  taken  by 
the  Trade  in  its  annual  dinner,  the  second  year  250 
attended,  the  third  293,  and  this  year  the  figures  reached 
362.  The  Chairman  then  made  a  feeling  reference  to 
the  disaster  which  had  saddened  the  hearts  of  all  that 
day — the  loss  of  the  Titanic. 

Mr.  P.  H.  Cromelin  responded  on  behalf  of  the  manu- 
facturers, Mr.  J.  Lambert  for  the  renters,  and  Mr.  E. 
M.  Barker  for  the  exhibitors.  He  hoped  every  show- 
man would  support  the  Exhibitors'  Association. 

"  Our  Guests  "  was  submitted  by  Mr.  J.  Williamson, 
and  responded  to  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Home,  who 
declared  himself  a  convert  to  Sunday  opening. 

The  toast  of  "  The  Chairman  "  was  proposed  by  Mr. 
Reed,  and  briefly  acknowledged  by  the  chairman. 
Other  toasts  followed. 


A    PALATIAL  THEATRE. 

The  Grand  Cinema  de  Luxe  (late  Palladium),  King's  Road. 
Brighton,  has  just  been  opened  by  the  Deputy  Mayor,  Alderman 
Edward  Geere,  J. P.,  assisted  by  Mr.  L.  Schlentheim,  chairman  and 
managing  director  of  Palladium  Palac=s,  Ltd.  The  function  was 
attended  by  a  large  number  of  influential  residents  and  visitors. 
From  the  opening  hour  until  late  in  the  evening  the  theatre,  in 
which  a  continuous  performance  is  given,  was  well  filled,  and  on 
all  sides  could  be  heard  expressions  of  delight  at  the  luxurious 
furnishing  decorations.  The  whole  of  the  ground  floor  from  the 
orchestral  stalls  to  the  back  of  the  pit  stalls  has  a  splendid  rake 
and  a  clear,  uninterrupted  view  of  the  pictures.  The  second  tier 
consists  of  twelve  admirably  placed  boxes,  which  run  parallel  along 
the  sides  of  the  theatre,  finishing  with  a  beautifully  arranged  dress 
circle  and  backed  with  a  gorgeous  palm  court,  which  is  da;ntily 
furnished  and  will  no  doubt  soon  become  a  popular  rendezvous  for 
afternoon  teas.  The  comfort  of  the  patrons  of  the  gallery  has  also 
been  attended  to,  and  they  will  also  have  a  clear  and  uninterrupted 
view  of  the  pictures,  which  are  18  feet  6  inches  wide  and  are  pro- 
jected in  perfect  style. 


A  HIGH-CLASS  TAILORING  ESTABLISHMENT. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  are  desirous  of  having  a  really  good 
tailor  for  both  civil  and  sporting  clothes  at  moderate  prices  cannot 
do  batter  than  go  to  Messrs.  Harry  Hall,  of  207,  Oxford  Street, 
W.,  and  31,  Eldon  Street,  E.C.,  whose  advertisement  appears  in 
this  issue.  This  firm  has  for  many  years  made  a  special  study  of 
the  cutting  and  fitting  of  all  garments  and  guarantee  entire 
satisfaction  in  every  detail,  and  we  are  sure  that  readers  will  be 
more  than  pleased  with  the  value  and  fit  of  all  clothes  they  may 
order.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  foreign  and  colonial  readers  to  know 
that  Messrs.  Harry  Hall  have  a  large  clientele  abroad,  whose  clothes 
are  made  from  measurements  supplied  by  themselves  on  Messrs. 
Harry  Hall's  self-measurement  forms,  which  will  be  sent,  together 
with  patterns  and  price  list  showing  the  latest  styles  of  garments, 
post  free  on  application.  Special  attention  is  drawn  to  their  three- 
guinea  business  suit  and  overcoat,  which  are  the  finest  value 
obtainable.  Messrs.  Harry  Hall  have  been  awarded  ten  gold 
medals  for  the  excellence  of  their  productions,  and  have  a  twenty 
years'  reputation. 
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LONDON  &*.  PROVINCIAL  THEATRES  6-  SITES 
TO  BE- LET- OR.- SOLD. 


Applicants  requiring  further  particulars  and  orders  to  view  any  of  the  properties  mentioned  in  the  subjoined  list 
are  requested  to  quote  the  foli  d  number  attached,  and  be  precise  in  the  information  they  seek.  Applicants  not 
finding  their  requirements  in  this  list'are  invited  to  forward  a  description  of  the  investment  they  are  seeking, 
and  particulars  of  anything  suitable  will  be  forwarded  from  time  to  time  without  charge  by  the  respective  agents. 


For   Scale  of  Charges  for   Advertisements, 
under  this  heading,  apply  to  The  Manager, 
THE  CINEMA  NEWS  &  PROPERTY  GAZETTE, 
LTD.,    21,    NORTH     AUDLEY     STREET,    W 


selection  of  properties  from  the  registers  of 

Messrs.    Harris   &   Gii.low,   Cinematograph    Property   Experts, 

451a,   Oxford   Street,    London,   W. 


LONDON    THEATRES. 


LONDON,  E.— Frontage  20  ft.,  depth  80  ft.  Hold  about  300.  Estab- 
lished Christmas,  1910.  A  going  concern  with  a  lease  of  8  years,  at  the 
low  inclusive  rent  of  £60  per  annum.     Price,  inclusive,  £425.     Fo.   518a 

LONDON,  S.W.— A  smart  little  Theatre  holding  about  300.  Price,  in- 
clusive of  everything,   ,6750.     Fo.   751b 

LONDON,  N.— A  snug  little  Theatre,  built  about  a  year  ago  at  a  cost  of 
about  .£3,500.     Lease  80  years.     Ground  Rent    £85   per  annum.    Holds  about 
650.     Price,   including  everything,   £2,250,    £1,000   of  which  can  remain. 
Fo.    684y 

LONDON  SUBURB,  N.W.— Public  Hall  built  about  4J  years  ago,  31  ft. 
6  in.  frontage,  no  ft.  deep,  holding  about  500.  Price,  freehold,  inclusive 
of  all  fixtures  and  fittings,  £3,500  (a  part  might  remain).  First  floor  let  off 
at  £100  per  annum.     Fo.  653b 

LONDON,  N. — Fine  Music  Hall  seating  1,400  and  standing  room.  Price  £3,000, 
for  everything  as  it  stands.  Rent  £925.  Profits  should  easily  reach  £5,000  per 
annum.  A  remarkable  opportunity  to  obtain  possession  and  a  profitable  under- 
taking for  a  small  figure.     Fo.  688b. 

LONDON,  W.— Cinema  Palace,  holding  capacity  400.  Average  takings 
£$i  per  week.  Expenses  about  £30.  Rent  £200.  Exice  £2,000  (which  was 
the  cost  of  the  building  alone),  includes  all  fixtures  and  fittings,  2  pianos, 
organ,  Gaumont  machines,  &c.     A   bargain.     Fo.   8oiy 

LONDON.  WEST-END.— One  of  the  highest  class  small  Theatres  in 
one  of  the  best  main  streets  in  the  West-end  of  London.  Although  only 
holding  about  200,  the  net  profit  is  over  £1,000  per  annum.  Price  for  the 
whole  place  as  a  going  concern,    £1,500.     A  bargain.     Fo.   oo2y 

LONDON.  S.W. — A  newly  built  Theatre,  costing  over  £5,000.  Capacity 
nearly  600.  Takings  last  month,  £220.  .£2,000  cash  and  balance  on  mort- 
gage includes  going  concern  and  everything  of  the  best.  Long  lease. 
Ground   Rent   £250  per  annum.     Fo.  793b 


MIDDLESEX.— Theatre,    seating 
concern.     Fo.   123c 


300.     Rent    £125.     Price    £200.     Goinj 


LONDON.— Heart  of  the  West-end.  Theatre  holding  400,  and  making  a 
net  profit  of  £1,000  per  annum.  A  very  unusual  opportunity  to  acquire  a 
high-class   property.     Price  £1,000  cash,   balance  can  remain.     Fo.   140c 

LONDON,  W  —  Capacity  nearly  400.  Net  profits  £35oa  year.  Tip-up  seats, 
3d.,  6d.  and  gd.  Books  kept,  open  to  every  investigation.  Rent  £175.  A  sound 
and  genuine  concern.     Price  £750.     Fo.  162c _____ 

LONDON  SUBURBS,  S.W. —Theatre  seating  250.  Profit  about  £150  per 
annum.  Rent  £52  on  long  lease.  Price  as  going  concern,  including 
everything,    £150.     Fo.    nic 

LONDON,  N.W.— Going  concern,  busy  spot,  making  a  net  profit  of  ^500 
per  annum.  Seating  capacity  420,  or  if  desirous  of  enlarging  there  is  a 
piece  of  land  at  the  rear  75  ft.  long.  Established  2  years.  Rent  £350  per 
annum.     Lease  17  years.      Fo.    I43cy 

LONDON,  N. — Theatre  having  a  seating  capacity  of  200  with  standing 
room  for  50,  or  could  be  enlarged  to  hold  another  100.  Established  3  years. 
Music  and  Dancing  licences.     Rent  £90  per  annum.     Price  £200.     Fo.    144c 

LONDON,  N.W.— Theatre  seating  600;  plush  tip-up  seats.  Established 
2  years.  Will  cost  about  £300  to  comply  with  L.C.C.  requirements.  Rent 
£150  per  annum.  Price  £200,  including  electric  piano,  organ,  &c.  A 
bargain.      Fo.     149c 

MIDDLESEX.— Theatre  seating  400,  taking  £30  per  week.  Established 
2  years.  Rent  £50  per  annum.  Price  £500,  including  everything.  A 
bargain.      Fo.    I42cy 


LONDON    SITES. 


LONDON,  W.— Crowded  West-end  thoroughfare,  a  Site  capable  of  ac- 
commodating a  very  large  Cinematograph  Theatre  to  seat  about  2,000, 
together  with  room  for  building  about  ten  Shops,  and  an  upper  part  com- 
prising Showrooms  and  Offices.  It  is  computed  that  £8,000  per  annum  net 
profit  will  be  made  from  the  rentals  to  be  derived  from  the  building,  and- 
£8,000  net  profit  from  the  Cinematograph  Theatre.     Fo.  s6iy 

LONDON,  W.— Main  thoroughfare  in  the  midst  of  Theatre  Land.  A 
Cinematograph  Theatre  capable  of  seating  about  1,500  can  be  built, 
together  with  shop  property,  offices,  &c.  A  net  profit  of  ^12,000  per  annum, 
should  easily  be  obtained.  Ground  Rent  ^4,500  per  annum.  Estimated 
cost  of  building  £45,000.     Fo.  762b 

LONDON,  W. — A  Building  Site  about  40  ft.  by  107  ft.,  at  present  com- 
prising two  shops  and  upper  parts  in  about  the  only  crowded  populous 
neighbourhood  in  London  where  a  Cinematograph  Theatre  does  not  at 
present  exist.  Ground  rent  £300  per  annum.  No  premium.  Really  an 
unusual   opportunity.      Fo.   757b 


Gerrard 
5925. 


THE    CAR    MART 


"  Karbargins  " 
London. 


Has  a  Stock  of  over  100  New  and  Secondhand  Cars,  suitable  for  pleasure 
or  business  purposes.  'Phone  your  requirements. 


Special   Agents    for 


METALLURGIQUE,     FIAT,    MERCEDES,     DAIMLER,     A.USTRO- 
DAIMLER,    NAPIER,   &c,    &c. Lowest  London  Prices. 


297-299,    EUSTON    ROAD,    LONDON,    N.W. 
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LONDON,  W. —  In  what  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  very  finest  positions 
for  a  Cinematograph  Theatre.  A  Building  Site,  90  ft.  by  100  ft.,  with  an 
entrance  from  the  main  road,  25  ft.  by  7.'  ft.,  which  would  form  a  Lounge 
and  Tea  Room.  All  necessary  exits  can  be  arranged,  and  a  net  profit  ot 
about  .£7,000  a  year  should  easily  be  made  from  the  Theatre.  Ground 
Rent  £600  per  annum.  Premium  £3,000  payable  on  completion,  and  £4,500  in 
instalments  spread  over  a  perod  o>  seven  years.     Fo.  657b. 

ISLINGTON.  — Near  the  "Angel,"  having  a  frontage  of  about  40  ft.  and  a 
depth  of  130  ft.,  offering  a  grand  opportunity  for  the  erection  of  a  handsome 
Theatre  in  which  a  very  large  and  remunerative  business  could  be  done.  Part 
freehold  and  part  leasehold  for  70  years,  the  Ground  Rent  of  which  is  £200  per 
annum.     Price  £7,000.      Fo.  613a. 

STREATHAM. — Main  road,  very  fine  Site  with  a  frontage  of  162  ft.  and 
a  return  frontage  of  232  ft.  Premises  are  already  built  upon  the  property 
and  are  let  to  one  of  the  chief  Banks  at  £250  per  annum,  who  can  be  re- 
tained. A  Cinematograph  Theatre  could  be  arranged  on  the  ether  portion 
of  the  land,  and,  being  in  such  a  populous  neighbourhood,  a  very  large 
business  can  be  done.  Will  be  let  at  a  Ground  Rent  of  £400  per  annum,  or 
freehold   £10,200.      Fo.    505a 

CAMDEN  TOWN.— An  excellent  Building  Site  with  about  40  ft.  frontage 
can  be  had  in  the  High-street,  on  lease  for  90  years,  at  a  Ground  rent  ot 
£130  per  annum.     Premium   £1,200.     Fo.  8i3y 

HACKNEY. — In  a  very  fine  position  at  the  junction  of  two  main  streets, 
an  excellent  Site  capable  of  erecting  a  Theatre  to  seat  over  i,ooo.  Ground 
Rent   .£250,  per  annum,   lease  99  years.     Fo.  814a 

KING'S  CROSS.— In  the  main  road,  a  good  Site  with  a  frontage  of 
32  ft.,  widening  to  70  ft.,  with  a  depth  of  127  ft.  Ground  Rent  .£380  per 
annum.     Fo.    6i4y 

STRATFORD,  High-street.— An  excellent  Site  in  this  populous 
neighbourhood,  capable  of  erecting  a  Theatre  to  seat  1,500.  Lease  expires 
1063.     Ground    Rent    £70  per    annum.     Price  £2,000.     Fo.    519b 

BOROUGH  HIGH-STREET.— A  Freehold  Site,  capable  of  erecting  a 
Theatre  to  seat  about  1,000.  Frontage  60  ft.,  depth  1:0  ft.  Price  £3,250. 
Extra   land  at   the  side  can  be  added  totalling  8,000  square  ft.     Fo.   721b 

HAMPSTEAD,  High-street.— A  Site,  50  ft.  by  50  ft.,  to  be  let,  in  the 
main   street.     Ground   Rent  £150  per   annum.     Fo.    625b 

CLAPHAM  JUNCTION.— In  the  main  street.  Fine  Site,  50  ft.  by 
100  ft.     Price,   freehold,  £3,000,  might  be  let   on  a  building  lease.     Fo.  S25V 

CLAPHAM,  High-street. — A  noble  corner  Site,  suitable  for  a  Theatre  or 
Music  Hall,  being  over  one  acre  in  extent.  Buildings  are  now  erected  on 
it,  portion  of  which  could  be  utilised  or  let  off.  Ground  Rent  £1,400. 
Lease  99  years.     The  freehold  will   be  sold.     Fo.    530b 

BRIXTON. — In  the  best  position.  An  exceedingly  good  Site,  suitable  for 
a  Theatre  seating  about  1,500.  Ground  Rent  .£450  per  annum.  Lease  60 
years.     Fo.   731b 

LONDON  SUBURBS,  N.— A  fine  property  suitable  for  Theatre,  capable 
of  seating  about  1,000,  with  room  to  build  two  shops  in  addition.  Ground 
Rent  £150.     Lease  99  years.     Fo.   645b 

EUSTON-RO\D— In  the  best  position,  fine  property  capable  of  erecting 
a  Theatre  with  alterations  only,  existing  property  being  easily  adapted.  A 
Theatre  can  be  arranged  capable  of  seating  about  750.  Rent  £750  per 
annum.     Fo.   546b 

HOLLOWAY-ROAD.— In  the  very  best  position,  a  fine  corner  Site, 
30  ft.  by  93  ft.,  suitable  for  the  erection  of  a  Theatre  seating  about  650.  A 
very  large  business  can  be  done  in  this  important   position.     Rent  £600. 

Fo.    8jSb 

BRENTFORD,  High-road.— A  fine  Site,  suitable  for  a  Theatre,  frontage 
80  ft.,   depth   250  ft.     Price,   freehold   £2,500.     Fo.   649b 

ACTON.— In  the  main  street,  a  very  excellent  Site,  frontage  42  ft.  6  in., 
depth    100  ft.     Price,  freehold,  £2,000.     Fo.  650b 

LONDON,  N.W.  — In  a  very  fine  position  for  a  Cinematograph  Theatre. 
A  Site  capable  of  a  building  to  seat  800  to  1,000,  and  having  two  very  ex- 
cellent frontages  to  the  most  important  roads  in  the  district.  Ground  Rent 
£190.  Premium  £1,600.  A  higher  ground  rent  without  a  premium  might 
be  arranged.     Fo.   563b 

WESTMINSTER.— In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 
A  grand  Site  next  door  to  important  banking  premises,  and  having  a 
frontage  of  104  ft.,  comprising  four  separate  properties  which  can  be 
adapted  for  the  purpose  of  a  Cinematograph  Theatre,  or  a  new  builuing 
could  be  erected.  This  being  situated  in  a  very  thickly  populated  district 
offers  an  unusually  good  opportunity  for  the  erection  of  a  good  going  con- 
cern. Fo-  665  b 

LONDON,  N.— Site  about  74  ft.  by  85  ft.  in  populous  district.  Price  for 
the  freehold,    £2,000,    or  might   be   let  on   building   lease.      Fo.   568b 

NOTTING  HILL  GATE.— Site  35  ft.  by  80  ft.  Lease  7,  14,  or  21  years. 
Ground  Rent   £350.     Close   to  Notting   Hill    Gate  Station.     Fo.    576V 

BROMLEY.— Site  in  an  excellent  position,  15  ft.  3  in.  by  106  ft.  Price 
£2,500. Fo.   676b 

WANDSWORTH.— Excellent  Building  Site  in  a  very  fine  position.  Ihe 
freehold  can  be   obtained  for  £4,500,   the  major  part   of  which    can   remain. 

Fo.   879b 

SOUTH  NORWOOD.— Workshop,  25  ft.  by  100  ft.,  suitable  for  conver- 
sion into  a  Cinematograph  Theatre.  Lease  56  years.  Ground  Rent  £4  10s. 
Low  price.     Would  be  let   for  £100  per  annum.     Fo.  678b 

TOTTENHAM.— Sit«u  25  ft.  6  in.  by  131  ft.  Lease  93  years.  Price 
£1,650.     A   very  fine  poii'ion.     Fo.  677y 


WEST  HAM.— Site  having  an  area  of  about  10,100  square  ft.  Lease  So 
years.  Ground  Rent  £65  per  annum.  Price,  freehold,  £1,000.  Part  Itt 
off  for  £40  per  annum.     *o.    777b 

BRENTFORD.— Site,   18  tt.  by   259  ft.     Price,   freehold,   £2,500.     Fo.    683V 

MORTLAKE. — Freehold  Site  in  a  very  good  position  where  a  large 
business  could  be  done.     Price  £5,500.     Fb.   582y 

SHEPHERD'S  BUSH.— Site,  34  ft.  by  75  ft.  Lease  about  18  years. 
Rent  £180.     Price   £1,500.     Fo.  88oy 

PLAISTOW. — Site,  50  yards  from  station,  36  ft.  by  90  ft.  Good  position 
for  a  Cinematograph  Theatre.  Lease  99  years.  Ground  Rent  £75  per 
annum,  or  price,    freehold,   £1,500,    part  on   mortgage.     Fo.   780b 

PADDINGTON. — A  very  fine  Site  of  16,000  ft.  At  present  occupied  by  an 
excellent  building  which  could  easily  be  converted.  Will  be  let  at  a 
ground  rent  of  £700  a  year  with  a  premium,   or   the  freehold  would  be  sold. 

Fo.    770V 

BOW,  E. — In  the  main  road,  trams  pass  the  door.  A  very  good  Site  in 
the  busiest  spot,  42  ft.  frontage  by  112  ft.  6  in.  deep.  Price,  £600. 
A  successful  Theatre  could  be  built  for  about  £2,000,  and  a  mortgage 
could  be  arranged  for  £1,500.  There  is  only  one  other  small  Theatre 
in  the   neighbourhood,   thus  offering   an   excellent  opportunity.     Fo.   673b 

WANDSWORTH-ROAD.—  Two  good  Shops,  easily  adaptable  for 
Theatre,  36  ft.  by  64  ft.     Price,  freehold,  £900.     Fo.  995V 

BETHNAL  GREEN.— Building  Site  in  main  street.  Plans  passed  for 
Theatre  to  seat  580  and  two  Shops.  61  ft.  by  95  ft.  Price,  freehold,  £4,500, 
or  might  be  let  at  a  ground  rent  of  £250  per  annum.     Fo.  796b 

CRICKLEWOOD.—Good  Site  in  an  excellent  position,  87  ft.  by  90  tt. 
Will  be  let  on  building  lease  at  £90  per  annum,  or  freehold  would  be  sold. 
Fo.  896.V 

TOTTENHAM.— Freehold  premises,  28  by  112  ft.  Ground  Rent  £70. 
Price  for   the   lease,   £1,000.      Fo.    8gSb 

GOLDER'S  GREEN. — Prominent  position,  Site  40  ft.  by  100  ft.  Ground 
Rent  of   £70   per  annum   on    long  building  lease.     Fo.   098y 

EALING. — Site  in  very  good  position,  close  to  the  railway  station.  80  ft. 
by  200  ft.     Price,  freehold,  £800.     Fo.   799b 

EALING. — Site  in  good  position,  28  ft.  by  90  ft.  Price,  freehold,  £250, 
or  ground   rent   of  £10  per  annum.     Fo.   ioocy 

PALMER'S  GREEN.— Corner  Site  on  the  main  tram  route.  Ground 
Rent  12s.  per  foot.     Fo.    101c 

CHILD'S  HILL.— Good  Site  in  a  first-class  position,  60  ft.  by  100  tt. 
Price  16s.   per  foot.     Fo.   ioicy 

HOUNSLOW.— Main  street.  Site  64  ft.  by  175  ft.  Good  opening  here 
for   a   Theatre.     Price  £1.200  for  the  freehold.     Fo.    102c 


HAMMERSMITH.— Corner  Site,  depth  243  ft.  Freehold  will  be  sold. 
Fo.    i02y 

SHEPHERD'S  BUSH.— Good  position.  Building  Site,  185  ft.  by  225  tt. 
Freehold  to  be  sold  ;    major   portion  can   remain   on   mortgage.     Fo.    103c 

ACTON. — Site,  50  ft.  by  120  ft.  Freeholtl  £1,600,  or  a  ground  rent  ot 
£80  per  annum.     Fo.   107c 

CROYDON— Site,  close  to  High-street.  Low  ground  rent  on  building 
lease.     Fo.    io7cy 

HARROW-ROAD— Site,  splendid  position,  36  ft.  by  136  ft.  Will  be  let 
on  building  lease  at  £140  per  annum.      Fo.    ioSc 

WESTMINSTER.— Site  in  good  position,  22  ft.  by  53  ft.  Price,  free- 
hold, £850,  or  would  be  let  at  £50  per  annum.     Fo.  io8cy 

FINSBURY,  E.C.— Site,  9,650  square  ft.  Building  lease  99  years. 
Ground  Rent  £300  per  annum.     48  ft.  by  235  ft      Fo.    105c 

WALHAM  GREEN.— FreehoFd  Site,  72  ft.  by  106  ft.  Excellent  position. 
Freehold  for   sale.     Fo.   iQ5Cy 

BETHNAL  GREEN.— Site  in  main  street,  61  ft.  by  96  ft.  Price  £4.500 
freehold.     Ground  Rent  £250.     Will  seat  about  580.     Fo.    112C.V 

ACTON.— Splendid  corner  Site,  really  a  valuable  position,  leading  to  a 
larger  Site  in  the  rear,  100  ft.  deep  with  frontage  of  171  ft.  Rent  of  the 
corner  premises  is  £130  per  annum.  Freehold  of  site  at  rear  £1,500. 
Quite  an  unusual  opportunity.     Fo.    113c 

CHELSEA.— Site  with  two  frontages,  39  ft.  by  66  ft.  Price,  freehold, 
£700.     On  building  lease,  £35  per  annum.     Fo.    122CV 

CLAPTON.— House  and  Stabling,  26  ft.   by  100  ft.     Price,  freehold,  £800. 

Fo.    1 1 3cy 
EALING.— Site,    60    ft.     by    120    ft.     Ground    Rent    £50.     Premium    £150. 

Long  lease.     Fo.  127c 

WESTBOURNE  GROVE.— Premises  easily  adaptable,   70  ft.  frontage  by 

40  ft.   deep,  with  back   entrance.     Rent  £600  per  annum.     Fo.    i24cy 

HARROW-ROAD.— Premises  with  an  area  of  26,433  "•  Price  ,£8,000. 
Ground  Rent  £232,  or  would  be  let  at  £750  per  annum.     Lease  46  years. 

Fo.    I38cy 

LONDON,  N.W. — A  really  good  Site,  situate  in  a  main  road,  having  a 
frontage  of"  120  ft.   and  depth  of  160  ft.     Rent   £600.     Fo.    lsocy , 

LONDON,  N.W.— An  excellent  Site  in  a  busy  spot.  Frontage  171  ft., 
depth   126  ft.     Rent  £750-      Price  £15,000.     Fo.   151c 


LONDON,  SUBURB,  S.W.— A  fine  corner  Site  in  a  good  position.  Area 
3,250  square  feet.  Price,  freehold,  £1,250,  or  would  let  on  a  building  lease 
at  £65  per  annum.     Fo.   i39Cy 
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ACTON  —Corner  Site.     Frontage  15=  ft.,  and  a  return  frontage  of  102  ft. 
Admirably  adapted  for  a  Cinematograph   Theatre.     Price,   freehold,   £1,300. 

10.    144c}' 


LONDON,  S.W.— Splendid  Site  in  a  good  main  position.  Everything  is 
ready  for  immediate  possession;  plans  have  been  passed  by  the  L.C.C., 
and  the  necessary  licences  obtained.  Would  accommodate  a  theatre 
capable  of  holding  about  700.  Area  6,000  square  feet.  Ground  rent  £100 
per  annum.  Premium  £500,  open  to  offer.  Lease  21  years,  could  be 
extended.     Fo.   142c . , 

LONDON,  WEST-END.— Site  in  one  of  the  businest  thoroughfares  in 
the  West-End.     Price  £510,   leasehold.      Fo.    u6cy . 

LONDON,  S.W. — An  excellent  corner  Site  in  a  good  position,  60  ft.  by 
56  ft.     Price,  freehold,  £2,000,  or  on  building  lease.     Fo.    147c 

LONDON,    S.W. — Site,    having    an    area    of    13,000    square    feet    for    Sale, 

freehold.     Price  £5,000,   or  would  let  on  building  lease  at   £250  per  annum. 

Fo.    i49cy 

LONDON,  WEST-END.— Handsome  Hall  situate  in  a  very  busy  spot, 
easily  converted.     Low  rent.     Fo.    ijicy 

GOLDER'S  GREEN.— Fine  corner  Site,  having  a  frontage  of  67  ft., 
and  a  return  frontage  of  103  ft.  Splendid  position.  Ground  rent  £100. 
Premium   £1,000.     Fo.    152c 

LONDON,  N.E. — Corner  Site  in  a  fine  position.  Area  30,700  square  feet. 
Excellent  opportunity.   Price,  freehold,  £4,800.     Fo.   ij2cy 

ROTHERHITHE. — (Really  an  unusual  opportunity.)  In  the  best  position. 
Site  80  ft.  x  170  ft.,  in  addition  to  entrance  14ft.  x  60  ft.  Back  entrances  to 
two  streets.  All  plans  passed  for  Cinematograph  Theatre.  Price  for  the  free- 
hold £3,000,  or  would  let  at  a  ground  rent.     Fo.  159c. 

HOME    COUNTIES. 

BEDFORDSHIRE.— A  well-built  property,  heretofore  used  as  a  Kink, 
suitable  for  conversion  to  a  Cinematograph  Theatre  with  small  expense. 
Large  seating  capacity.  Population  50,000.  Rent  £300  per  annum,  or  the 
freehold  will  be   sold  for  £4,500.     Fo.  626b 

BUCKS. — Skating  Rink  in  a  good  position  in  a  large  town,  48  ft.  by 
151    ft.      Price,    freehold,    £1,800.     Fo.  145c. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE,  High  Wycombe.— A  Building  Site  at  present 
comprising  four  cottages  in  the  main  street,  with  a  large  factory  in  the 
rear,  having  a  frontage  to  another  street  ;  tne  whole  of  the  property  is  now 
let  and  producing  about  £125  per  annum.  Has  a  frontage  of  50  ft.  and  a 
depth  of  150  ft.     Rent  £104  per  annum.      Premium  £850.     Fo.  438b 

SURREY. — Cinematograph  Theatre  in  the  High-street,  80  ft.  by  85  ft., 
with  seating  capacity  at  present  of  only  450.  Price,  inclusive,  £200.  Rent 
£110  per  annum.     Lease  5   years,  with  option.     Fo.   153CV 

BERKSHIRE. — Important  town,  a  good  Theatre,  seating  about  700. 
Lease  19  years.  Rent  £300  per  annum.  A  sound  concern  able  to  do  a 
very  large   business.     Price,  including  electric  light  plant,  £1,500.     Fo.    651b 

BERKSHIRE. — Cinematograph  Theatre,  seating  350.  Rent  £260  per 
annum.  Lease  14  years,  which  includes  a  large  Hall  at  the  back,  let  at 
£6  per  week.     Price,   inclusive,  £650.     Fo.   752b 

SURREY,  Croydon. — A  gooo.  Site  in  an  excellent  position,  just  a  few 
doors  from  the  best  and  busiest  shopping  part,  48  ft.  by  170  ft.  A  remark- 
ably good  opportunity  to  get  one  of  the  best  positions  in  this  important 
town.  Price,  freehold,  £3,000,  or  £2,000  for  the  .999  years'  lease,  at  a 
ground  rent  of  £50  per  annum.     Might  be  let  without  a  premium.    Fo.   765y 

HERTS. —In  a  first-class  town.  Population  50,000.  An  excellent  Site  in 
the  very  best  position,  close  to  the  junction  of  four  main  roads,  43  it. 
wide  by  100  ft.  deep.  A  Theatre  can  be  erected  for  about  £1,500,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  a  very  steady  and  satisfactory  business  could  be 
done.     Ground   Rent  £150  (no  premium).     Fo.   566b 

SURREY. — With  a  shopping  population  of  between  40,000  and  45,000. 
Very  excellent  Hall,  seating  about  800,  with  stage  and  every  convenience 
for  running  a  Cinematograph  Theatte  with  Turns  if  desired.  Completely 
fitted  with  seating  and  everytmng  necessary.  The  property  includes  a  resi- 
dence and  a  handsome  building  which  could  be  utilised  as  a  Club,  Dancing 
Academy,  or  any  other  business  where  a  handsome  building  is  required 
with  a  number  of  fine  rooms.  Replete  with  every  convenience,  including 
large  tennis  lawn.    Price  £8,000.    Might  be  let  at  £500  per  annum.     Fo.  664V 

HERTS,  St.  Albans.— Freehold  Land  ahiJ  Buildings  in  the  heart  of  the 
City,  50  ft.  frontage  by  300  ft.  deep,  comprising  two  large  dwelling  houses 
with  shops  and  stores.     Gardens  and  yards  at  rear.     Price   £2,500.     Fo.  766y 

CROYDON.— Corner  Site,  in  ft.  6  in.  by  87  ft.  10  in.  Price,  freehold, 
£i,ooo.     No  theatres  in    the  vicinity.     A  good  spot  for  business.     Fo.   685y 

HERTS. — Large  town.  Theatre  seating  500.  Takings  £50  per  week. 
Net  profit  nearly  £25  per  week.  Price  for  the  whole,  including  the  build- 
ing, £3,000.     Fo.  807b 

HERTS. — Large  town.  Picture  Theatre,  seating  750.  Price  £4,500,  half 
of  which  can  remain.     Rent  £300.     A  going  concern,  making  good  profits. 

Fo.   114CV 


KENT.— A  fine  Building,  having  frontage  of  62  ft.  and  a  depth  of 
168  ft.  At  present  seating  2-0;  could  be  enlarged  to  i.eoo.  The  Building 
includes  a  residential  upper  part,  and  also  stabling,  which  could  easily  be 
let  off.  Price  £3,700,  £2,000  of  which  can  remain  on  mortgage,  or  Theatre 
would  be  let  at  £150  per  annum  and  contents  at  a  valuation.     Fo.    139c 

OXON. — A  going  concern.  Seating  1,000.  No  opposition  whatever.  Low 
inclusive   price.     Fo.    140c 


MIDLANDS. 


DERBYSHIRE.— Skating  Rink,  frontage  48  ft.,  depth  128  ft.,  seating 
capacity   about    1,000.     Established   November,    1909.     Low  price.     Fo.   639b 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. — Large  mining  district.  Iron  and  timber  built 
Theatre,  fitted  tip-up  seats.  Prices  6d.,  9d.,  is  ,  and  is.  6d.  Electric  light, 
own  plant.  Seat  1,000.  Built  about  six  years  ago  but  not  yet  opened  as 
Picture  Theatre.  Unusual  opportunity.  Price  £1,200  as  it  stands,  in- 
cluding everything.  Might  be  'et  for  £350  per  annum.  Freehold  can  be 
acquired.     Fo.   99oy 

WARWICKSHIRE.— A  substantially  built  Theatre,  in  a  prominent  posi- 
tion, having  a  frontage  of  164  ft.  Includes  two  lock-up  shops.  Part  let 
off  at  £100  per  annum.  Fitted  with  every  convenience.  Lease  87  years. 
Ground  Rent  £93  per  annum.  Price  £11,000,  half  of  which  can  remain  on 
mortgage.  The  profits  are  estimated  at  between  £2,500  and  £3,000  pel 
annum.     There  is  no  other  hall  within   two  miles.     Fo.   775y 

NORTHANTS.— Picture  Palace,  90  ft.  by  97  ft.,  seating  750.  Large 
town  with  100,000  population.  Average  takings  £60  to  £100  per  week. 
Price  for  freehold,  including  the  Theatre  as  a  going  concern,  £4,500.  A 
very  good  investment.     Fo.  997y 

DERBY. — Corner  Site,  17,000  square  ft.  Freehold  £2,500.  Three  houses 
on  site  bring  in  £111  per  annum.     Fo.  H7cy 

NOTTINGHAM. — Site  over  9,000  square  ft.  Price  £12,000,  or  ground 
rent  £600  per    annum.     Fo.    125c 

DERBY.  — Corner  Site,  splendid  position,  90  ft.  by  173  ft.  Licences 
already   obtained.     Ground   Rent  £300.     Lease  99  years.     Premium  £3,000. 

Fo.  135c 


NORTH    OF    ENGLAND. 

LANCASHIRE.— Cinematograph  Theatre,  frontage  38  ft.,  depth  68  ft., 
seating  about  450.  Price,  inclusive,  £1,000,  including  generating  plant. 
Opened  January,  191 1.     Fo.  502a 

LANCASHIRE. — The  Market  Hall  in  an  important  town,  seating  about 
1,000.  At  present  taking  nearly  £40  per  week.  An  old-established  going 
concern.  Rent  £525  per  annum.  A  sum  of  £100  will  be  accepted  from  an 
immediate  purcbaser.     Fo.   810b 

LANCASHIRE. —  Site,  splendid  position  in  large  town.  Area  7,200  square 
feet.     Ground  rent  just  over  £900  per  annum.     Lease  28  years.     Fo.   145CV 

SCARBOROUGH.— A  good  Site  for  the  erection  of  a  Theatre  capable  of 
seating  about  600.     Price,   freehold,  £4,600.     Would   be  let.     Fo.   732b 

LANCASHIRE. — Large  town,  Theatre  established  z\  years,  making  a  net 
profit  of  £10  to  £12  per  week.  Lease  900  years,  at  a  Ground  Rent  of  £23 
per   annum.      Price   £3,000,    inclusive.      Fo.    640b 

DURHAM. — A  fine  Theatre  seating  1,500.  Newly  built,  September,  1910. 
The  freehold  would  be  sold  or  would  be  let  at  £520  per  annum  with  a 
premium   of  £1.000.     The  only  place  of  amusement  in  the  town.     Fo.   859b 

LIVERPOOL.— A  large  Hall  seating  300,  in  a  fine  residential  part  of  the 
town,  including  dwelling  house.  Can  be  had  for  £90  per  annum  and  a 
small    premium.     A  fine   opportunity  for  a  beginner.     Fo.    788y 

YORKSHIRE. — Skating  Rink.  Large  town.  Easily  converted  into  a 
really  fine  Cinematograph  Theatre.  Price  £3,000.  Ground  Rent  £200. 
Might  be  let  on  lease  at  £1,200  per  annum.     Fo.    100c 

SHEFFIELD. — Site,  8,500  square  ft.  Price,  freehold,  £8,000,  or  building 
lease   at  £320  per  annum.     Fo.   106c 

SHEFFIELD. — Site,  6,000  square  ft.  Excellent  position.  To  let  on 
building   lease.     £400  per  annum.     Fo.   io6cy 

SHEFFIELD. — Fine    Theatre    Site,     area    18,000    square    ft.,     to    let    on 
!     building   lease  at   £1,000  per  annum.     Splendid    position.     Fo.    iij6c 

SUNDERLAND.— Site,  7,600  square  ft.,   in  central  position.     Price,   free- 
I     hold,  £3,500.     Fo.    no6cy 

YORKSHIRE.— Skating    Rink    in    town    with    population    of    over    40,000. 
!     Plans   passed   for    converting   to    a   Theatre.      Rent.    £130.      No   premium. 

Fo.    io4cy 

YORKSHIRE. — Site,  situate  in  the  centre  of  a  large  town.  Frontage 
50  ft.,  and  depth  77  ft.  Rent  £150  per  annum.  Lease  15  years.  Price 
£1,800.      Fo.    147CV 

LI  VERPOOL.—  Site,     nearly    8,000     square    ft.     Price,     freehold,     ^7,500. 
I     Adjoining  property   could  be  purchased  if  further  space  desired.     Fo.   11.9c 


UNIFORMS. 


The  Best    and  Cheapest 
House  in    the   Trade. 


Uniforms    from    13  -    each, 


Send    for    Finest    Coloured    List    ever  yet    publislied 


THE    UNIFORM    CLOTHING    &    EQUIPMENT    COMPANY, 
5,  Clerkenwell  Green,  London,  E.C. 
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LANCASHIRE.— The  best  Theatre  in  a  large  town  could  be  purchased 
for   £16.000.  freehold.     Remarkable    opportunity.     Fo.    ioocy 

LIVERPOOL. — Site,  nearly  10,000  square  ft.  Very  good  position. 
Price  £23,500.     Fo.    110c 

LIVERPOOL.— Site,  8,000  square  ft.,  in  excellent  position.  Price 
£10,000,  freehold.     Fo.    nocy - 

BIRKENHEAD.— Site,  40,000  square  ft.     Price  £6,750,  freehold.     Fo.  118c 

LEEDS.— Excellent  Site,  12,000  square  ft.  Price  £45,000.  The  adjoining 
property  with   12,000  square   tt.     Price  £15,000.     Fo.   115c 

LEEDS.— Good  Site,  14,000  square  ft.  Close  to  station.  Freehold.  For 
sale  at   a  low  figure.     Fo.    iijcy 

LIVERPOOL.— Site  in  centre  of  city,  two  frontages.  Lease  75  years. 
Price  £7,500,   Ireehold.     8,000  square  ft.     Fo.    123c)' 

BIRKENHEAD.— Site,  8,000  square  ft.  Price  £1,575.  freehold  90  ft.  by 
90  ft.     Adjoining  corner  building   can  be   obtained.     Fo.   119c 

BIRKENHEAD.— Site,  31,000  square  ft.  Price  £7,000,  including  build- 
ing producing  income.     Fo.  119CV 

BIRKENHEAD.— In  very  fine  position,   18,000  square  ft.     Price  £2,500. 

Fo.  120c 

SHEFFIELD.— Site,    10,000  square  ft.     Price  £5,000,  freehold.     Fo.   121CV 

BOLTON.— Site,  in  splenaia  position,  at  present  occupied  by  seven 
shops.  Price,  freehold,  £9,500,  or  would  let  on  lease  at  £380.  16,000 
square  ft.     Fo.   122c 1 

BRADFORD.— Site,  149,000  square  ft.,  four  frontages.  Low  price  for 
freehold.     Fo.  129c  

HULL.— Site,  94  ft.  by  94  tt.     Magnificent  corner  Site.     Freehold,  £5,000. 

Fo.  I28cy 

HULL.— Site,  6,840  square  ft.  Close  to  railway  station.  At  present 
having  shop,   house,  stabling,    &c.     Price  £1,500,  freehold.     Fo.   134c 

HULL.— Site,  48  ft.  by  63  ft.     Freehold,  £1,500.     Fo.  128c 


HULL.— 4,000  square   ft.     Freehold,    £2,500.     Fo.   127CV 

BIRKENHEAD.— Site  in  a  fine  position,  12,000  square  ft.,  frontage  72  ft. 
Price  £6,400,  or  would  be  let  on  building  lease.     Fo.  132CV 


BIRKENHEAD.— A  very  good  Site,  165  ft.  by  172  ft.,  with  house  built 
on  portion  of  the  property,  from  which  a  rental  of  nearly  £300  is  being 
derived.     Price  £7,000.  freehold.     Fo.  133c __ 

BIRKENHEAD.— In  central  situation.  Area  23,000  square  ft.  Price 
£10,000.     Fo.   i33Cy . 

CHESHIRE.— Theatre  in  large  town.  Seating  300,  with  standing  room 
for  50.  Interior  tastefully  decorated  and  nicely  fitted.  To  be  let  for 
£62  per  annum.  Price  £300,  which  includes  electric  light  plant,  machine, 
&c,    or  would    take   a   partner.      Fo.    137c 


SOUTH    OF    ENGLAND. 

KENT. — Site  in  a  very  well-known  seaside  town.  A  small  theatre  has 
been  erected  on  the  site,  but  it  is  too  small.  Plans  are  prepared  and 
passed  by  the  Council  for  a  new  theatre  to  seat  600;  with  the  present  outfit 
it  would  cost  about  £2,000  to  rebuild  and  equip.  Trams  pass  the  door. 
Ground  rent  £50,  rising  to  £60.  Lease  20  years,  with  option  to  purchase. 
Fine    opportunity.      Fo.    141CV 

KENT.— The  newly  built  property,  35  ft.  by  100  ft.  Now  used  as  a 
Skating  Rink,  will  cost  an  extremely  small  sum  to  convert  to  a  Cinemato- 
graph Theatre.  Rent  £200.  Lease  7,  14.  21  years.  No  premium.  If  de- 
sired, the  Skating  Rink  can  still  be  carried  on,  leaving  a  Hall  79  ft.  by 
35  ft.,  which   could  be  used  for  Cinematograph  purposes.     Fo.   508a 

KENT.— Large  seaside  resort.  An  important  property  having  a  frontage 
of  650  ft.  to  the  sea  with  a  private  Promenade.  Capable  of  accommodating, 
in  addition  to  the  Cinematograph  Theatre,  various  other  properties  for 
amusements,  together  with  shops,  &c.  Although  a  sum  of  £40,000  has  been 
expended  on  the  property,   the  freehold  will  be  sold  for  £16,000.     Fo.    722b 

HAMPSHIRE.— A  nice  little  Hall,  fitted  with  electric  light  plant,  doing 
a  large  business  with  the  Military,  being  close  to  the  Camps.  Price  £250, 
inclusive.     Rent  £64  per  annum.     Fo.    523" 

KENT.  — Cinematograph  Theatre  having  a  seating  capacity  of  550,  in  a 
large  seaside  resort,  requiring  £250  for  furnishing.  Rent  £200  per  annum. 
Price  £250.     Fully  licensed,  ready  for   opening  except  furnishing.     Fo.    442V 

WORTHING.— A  freehold  Site  situated  in  a  most  prominent  position, 
and  having  entrances  in  three  thoroughfares,  at  present  consisting  of  four 
shops  and  two  private  houses.     Easily   convertible.     Would  be   let   or  sold. 

Fo.    744" 

SOUTH  COAST. — Large  town  and  well  patronised  pleasure  resort.  Cine- 
matograph Theatre  now  in  course  of  erection.  Corner  premises  with  hand- 
some  entrance.  Seating  capacity  500.  Price,  freehold,  £6,500  (open  to 
offer).     Fo.    667V . 

SOUTHAMPTON.— Site  ui  best  part  of  the  town,  40  ft.  by  100  ft. 
Freehold.  £1.000.      Fo.    11 


PORTSMOUTH.— Site,  good  position,  51  ft.  by  160  ft. 


Freehold,   £1,00 
Fo.    12'iry 

PORTSMOUTH.— Site,  67  ft.  by  100  ft.     Low  price  for  freehold.     Fo.   130c 
SOUTHAMPTON. — Site,    admirably    situated    for    a   Theatre.     Lease    82 
years      Ground  Rent   £50.     Price  £6,000.     Frontage  100  ft.,  depth  80  ft. 

Fo.      I^2C 


SOUTHAMPTON.— Very   large  Hall,    easily  adaptable. 
Freehold,    £7.000.       Fo.    mc 


ft.    by    140  tt. 


CHANNEL  ISLANDS.— Large  town.  Theatre,  with  seating  capacity  of 
300,  to  "be  sold  as  a  going  concern  for  £150.     Fo.  n6cy i 

SUSSEX.— Skating  Rink  in  a  select  seaside  resort.  Was  erected  at  a 
cost  of  £5,000.  Easilv  converted  if  necessary.  Rent  £250  per  annum.  Price 
for  the  building,  &c,"  £1,500.     Lease  7  years.     A  bargain.     Fo.   141c 


EAST    OF    ENGLAND. 


Sl'FFULK.— Large  fishing  and  pleasure  resort.  Frontage  184  ft.,  depth 
75  ft.  Licensed  to  seat  2,000.  Built  two  years  ago  and  heretofore  used  as 
a  Skating  Rink.  Price,  freehold,  £3,000.  Might  be  let.  A  really  well- 
built  propertv  and  easily  convertible.     Fo.   711b 

NORFOLK. — Fine  Site,  situate  in  the  midst  of  the  working  classes  and 
in  the  principal  street  of  the  town.  Area  16,700  square  feet.  Nearest 
theatre   ii  mile  away.     Splendid   opportunity.      Fo.    I48cy 


NORFOLK. — Fishing  and  pleasure  resort.  A  Cinematograph  Theatre, 
&c,  making  net  profit  of  about  £600  per  annum.  Price,  incjusive,  £t,ooo. 
Long  lease.     Rent  £175   per  annum.     Fo.   641b 

EAST  COAST. — W7ell-known  seaside  town.  Large  building,  splendidly 
adapted  for  a  Cinematograph  Iheatre.  No  amusements  whatever  at  pre- 
sent.    Price  £1,100.     Part  can   remain  on   mortgage  if    required.     Fo.  56-b 


SUFFOLK.— Large  town.  Skating  Rink,  easily  adaptable.  Price,  free- 
hold, £3,500.     Might  be  let.     Fo.    114c 

WEST  OF    ENGLAND    &    WALES. 

CHESHIRE. — Important  seaside  town  with  very  large  population. 
Splendid  Site  in  a  good  position,  31  ft.  by  100  ft.  Price  £800.  Freehold 
portion   can  remain.     Fo.  619a 

GLAMORGAN.— Cinematograph  Theatre,  seating  about  750  with  a 
balcony.     Rent  £250.     Price,    inclusive  of   everything,    £400.     Fo.    732y 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. — A  very  good  Theatre  in  a  fine  position,  60  ft. 
by  112  ft.,  seating  900.  Rental  £650.  Lease  14  yens.  Price,  including 
everything,   £800.     Fo.   634b 

GLAMORGAN. — Moderate  sized  Hall,  seating  about  350.  Making  a 
net  profit  of  about  £200  per  annum.  Rent  £225  per  annum  would  be  ac- 
cepted without  a  premium.  On  the  property  is  an  electric  light  generating 
plant.      Fo.    840b 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE.— Large  manufacturing  town.  A  property  situate 
in  the  best  position,  comprising  two  good  Shops  and  Hall  at  rear  with 
entrance  between  the  shops.  Can  be  extended  to  seat  750  to  800.  Lease  21 
years.  Rent  £200,  rising  to  £450  per  annum.  Price  for  the  freehold, 
£4,000.     Fo.  S86b 

RHONDDA  VALLEY.— Large  town.  Substantially  built  Skating  Rink, 
175  ft.  by  65  ft.,  could  be  readily  adapted  into  a  Picture  Palace.  Within 
half   a  minute   of  the  main    tram  route.     Will   be   let  or   sold.     Fo.   672b 

DEVONSHIRE. — Very  large  town.  Picture  Theatre,  seating  425.  Profit- 
able  business.     Price  £3,000,    half   of   which  can   remain   on  mortgage. 

Fo.  799V 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE.— Very  large  town.  Splendid  Skating  Rink. 
Area  about  14,000  square  ft.,  two  frontages,  easily  adaptable  for  Cine- 
matograph Theatre.  Rent  £800  per  annum.  Splendid  opportunity.  Centre 
of    the    town,   trams    passing   door.      Fo.    nicy 

SWINDON. — Site  in  splendid  position,  with  two  frontages,  nearly  :0,00a 
square  ft.     Price,  freehold,  £2,000,   or  would  be    let  on  building  lease. 

Fo.    112c 

CHESHIRE.— Large  shipbuilding  town.  Music  Hall  for  sale.  Freehold 
at  a   low  figure.     Fo.   n8cy 

CARDIFF. — Site  in  one  of  the  best  positions  in  the  city.  Freehold  for 
sale,  or  will  be  let  on  building  lease.     Fo.   125CV 

BRISTOL.— Comer  Site,  95  ft.  by  99  ft.  Price,  freehold,  £2,500,  or  on 
long  lease  at  £100  per  annum.     Fo.  124c 

CARDIFF.— Exceptional  Premises,  with  three  frontages,  4,000  square  ft. 
Ground   Rent  £300,   on   long  lease.     Fo.    ia6cy 

CARDIFF.— Centre  of  city,  67  ft.  by  127  ft.  Price  £2,500,  or  to  let  at  a 
ground  rent  of  £50.     Premium  £1,500.     Fo.   126c 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE.— Seating  about  300.  Rent  £52  per  annum.  Price 
£250  for  everything  as  it  stands.     Fo.    148c 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE:— Theatre  now  building;  two  frontages.  To  be 
completed    September   next.      Seating    1,500.     Rent    about   £400  per   annum. 

Fo,    146c 


SCOTLAND. 


GLASGOW.— Handsome  Theatre.  80  ft.  by  130  ft.  Seating  1,700,  taking 
nearly  £50  per  week.  Price  inclusive  for  this  valuable  going  concern, 
£1,000.      Fo.    429b 

GLASGOW.— Cinematograph  Theatre.  Frontage  45  ft.,  depth  90  ft.  At 
present  seating  only  550.  Taking  about  £25  per  week,  under  management. 
Expenses  about  £18  rjer  week.  Price  £850  for  everything,  which  includes 
the  residence  on    the  property.     Fo.   533b 

EDINBURGH.— Hall  with  seating  capacity  of  350,  fitted  complete. 
Books  can  be  inspected.  No  opposition  in  the  district.  Rent  £100  per 
annum.     Price  £230,  to  include  everything.     Fo.  787b 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


,-EOLIAN  GRAND  ORGAN,  played  by  hand  or  with  music  rolls.  In 
perlectlv  new  condition.  Handsome  oak  case  Beautifully  tuned  instrument. 
Cost  280  gns.  Price  75  gns  Seen  and  tried  by  appointment. — Mr.  H.,  1,  Gre- 
ville  Place,  Maida  Vale. 
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-YOU    SAVE     MONEY- 


ON     PICTURE     THEATRE     EQUIPMENT 

and   Reduction  in   Electricity  Accounts 

BY   CONSULTING 

Mr.  JAMES  W.  BARBER,  A.M.I.E.E., 

Independent  Consulting  Electrical  and  Cinematograph  Engineer 

(Author  of  "The  Bioscope  Electrician's  Handbook, 
"  Alternating  Currents,"  etc.,  etc.). 

Schemes  prepared  and  advice  given  on  all   Picture  Theatre  Equipment. 

Inspections  and   Insurance  of  Electrical   Plant  against  Breakdown,  etc. 

Address-6,  KINU  EDWARD   MANSIONS, 

212a,  SHAFTESBURY  AVENUE,  LONDON,  W. 

Every  operator  should  possess  a  copy  of  "  The  Bioscope  Elec- 
trician's Handbook." — "The  Operator's  Vade  Mecum"  (vide  Press), 
1/-  post  free  from  the  above.  Also  "Alternating  Currents— Their 
Nature  and  Their  Uses."  —A  Practical  Manual  for  the  Bioscope 
Operator.  6Jd.  post  free.  Tel.  City  6928. 


FILMS  CLEANED  &  REPAIRED 

BY  CHEMICAL   PROCESS. 

3s.    per    1,000    feet    inclusive. 

We  are  Cleaning  for  the  Trade  all  over  the  World. 

ALL    DONE  BY   HAND.         NO  MACHINERY   USED 
PARTS  OF  PROJECTORS  SUPPLIED. 

And  Repairs  of  Every  Description  promptly  done  by  Experienced  Workmen. 


TRY    OUR    NEW    EXPRESS    SERVICE. 

Films  sent  for  at  9  a.m.  returned  Cleaned 
and  Repaired  by  6  o'clock  in  the  Evening. 


F.  HATE,  6,  Ingestre  Place,  Golden  Square,  London,  W. 


The  "Allefex"  is  a  sound-effects  machine  for  accompanying 
moving  pictures.  More  than  30  different  effects,  which  can  all  be 
worked  by  one  man.  All  the  effects  of  land,  sea  and  sky, 
including  battles,  trains,  motor  cars,  horses,  lightning,  etc.,  etc! 
Call  and  hear  it,  or  write  for  illustrated  list. 


0 


0 


PICTURE  PLAYS 

—     AND     — 

HOW   TO   WRITE   THEM. 

This  book  is  a  complete  course  of  instruction 

in  plot-writing,   and  shows    how    to 

turn  ideas  into  money. 


Price  5/=,  post  free. 

Popular  Edition   (unabridged),  2/9,  post  iree, 


Write  for  Complete  List  of  Cinematograph  Books, 

THE    CINEMATOGRAPH    PRESS, 

16,  Cecil  Court,  Charing  Cross  Road,  London,  W.C. 


0 


0 


Telephone  No. 
9804  Gerrard. 


Telegraphic  Address  : 
"Grampires,  London." 


LONDON  BIOSCOPE  SCHOOL 

9,    ST.    MARTIN'S    COURT, 
CHARING    CROSS   ROAD,  W.C. 


All  those  wanting  Experienced 
OPERATORS   81  ASSISTANTS 

apply  as  above. 


Telephone  9768  Gerrard. 


Andrews'  Film  Hire  Service  is  thoroughly  Up-to-date.  The  whole 
of  the  films  released  weekly  in  England  are  reviewed  by  our  own 
buyer  who  devotes  his  whole  time  to  the  work.  Programs  to 
suit  all  classes  of  Picture  Theatres  at  the  lowest  possible  prices. 
May  we  submit  particulars  and  specimen  programs? 


ANDREWS'  PICTURES,  L 


TD     CINE   HOUSE,   GREEK   STREET, 
—    LONDON,    W. 


THE    MOST   PERFECT 
BIOSCOPE   EXTANT. 

j*      <£      NEW      MODEL,.      J*      J* 
ABSOLUTELY     FIREPROOF. 

Pictures    registered    while    the   machine   is   running    or    stationary. 
Optical  Centre  remaining  constant. 

Light  increased  50  per  cent.  No  Supplementary  rollers  to  break  films. 
Mechanism  unequalled  in  workmanship  or  results. 

Catalogues    Post   Free. 


'  Grants : 
' Biojecter ,  London.' 

'  Phone : 
Hop  1904. 


=  R.  R.  = 

BEARD, 

Manufacturers  of 
Scientific  nstruments 
Optical  Lanterns,  Cine- 
ma to  graphs,  Jets, 
Regulators,  Carriers, 
etc. 

lO.TrafalgarRd., 

Old   Kent    Bad, 

LONDON,   S.E. 
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® 

The  Pioneer  Film 

Agency Limited, 

J.S.Selway&Co. 

BUILDERS  &    CONTRACTORS. 

Bioscope 
Outfitters 

and 

Film 
Hirers. 

Personal 
and 
Prompt 
Attention. 

RELIABLE 
QUALITY. 

27,    Cecil    Court,    Charing 
Cross  Road,  LONDON,  W.C. 

Telephones —                        Tel.   Address: 
Day  Line-9730  City.             "WHEATUCKE, 
Night  L.ne— 134  North.            LONDON." 

-    OUR   FEATURE  IS    - 

15/-  per  1,000  feet, 

or  write  for  our  Suggested 
-    -    Programmes  of    -     - 

5,500  feet,  with  change, 

£3  10  0. 

All  Feature  Films  Lowest  Price. 

WRITE    AT    ONCE. 

We  are  prepared  to  estimate  free 
of    all    charge    for    the  erection  of 

HIGH- CLASS 

Cinema  Theatres 

We    undertake   all    descriptions  of 
decorations. 

On  receipt  of  letter  our  representa- 

tive  will  wait  upon  clients  to  take 

details  of   requirements. 

517,HighRd.,Chiswick,W. 

Periodical  Sales  by  Auction 

:  :  :     OF  : .  :  : 

Theatres,  Halls  and  Sites. 

Reports  and  Valua- 
tions for  all  purposes. 

HELD  AT  THE  MART, 
TOKENHOUSE    YARD. 
E.C.,     OR     IN     THE 
PROVINCES  BY  *   # 
ARRANGEMENT,      AT 
LOW  INCLUSIVE  FEES. 

Advisory     Reports 
given. 

Negotiations     Con- 
ducted for  Purchasers 

For  Terms  and    Particulars    apply 

Messrs.  Harris  &  Gillow, 

Cinematograph     Property       Experts. 

451a,  Oxford  Street,  London,  W. 

"EXCLUSIVE"  FILMS .  . 

ARE 

"FEATURE"  FILMS  .  . 

RENTED    TO 

ONE  HALL  PER  TOWN. 


i 


To  "Star"  an  Exclusive  Feature  Film 
is  the  ideal  method  of  attracting  the 
public  to  picture  theatres  —  to  your 
picture  theatre — and  the  better  the  film 
and  the  more  it  complies  with  the 
demand  of  the  people  for  sensational 
subjects,  the  greater  will  be  its  success. 
We  are  handling  a  number  of  these 
"  Winning  Exclusives,"  and  will  be  glad 
of  the  opportunity  to  send  full  particulars. 
Please  remember  that  all  our  films  are 
rented  on  the  "One  Hall  per  Town" 
principle  and  therefore  cannot  be 
duplicated  by  your  competitors. 


M0N0P0L  FILM  CO.  of  GREAT  BRITAIN 

CINE  HOUSE,  GREEK  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


General  Manager : 
FREDERICK  MARTIN. 


Wires : 
"SISTERHOOD,  LONDON. 
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EDITORIAL    AND    BUSINESS    NOTICES. 

THE  CINEMA  News  and  Property  Gazette  is  published  on  the  first  of  each 
month.  Copies  can  be  obtained  through  any  Newsagent  or  Railway  Bookstall 
in  Town  or  Country,  or  will  be  sent  direct  from  the  Office  for  2S.  per  annum, 
post  free. 

News  items  of  interest  to  those  engaged  in  the  Cinematograph  Industry  will 
■be  welcomed,  and  communications  should  reach  the  Office  not  later  than  the 
26th  of  the  month,  if  intended  for  publication  in  the  following  month's  issue. 

Articles,  photographs,  or  drawings  intended  for  publication  must  be  accom- 
panied by  a  stamped,  addressed  envelope,  in  case  of  return,  but  the  Editor  will 
not  be  responsible  for  the  safe  return  of  rejected  MS.,  photographs,  or  drawings, 
though  every  care  will  be  taken  of  them. 

Editorial  communications,  which  should  always  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  sender,  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor. 


All  enquiries   respecting    Advertisements  and   business  matters    should    be 
addressed  to  the  Manager,  at  the  Offices  of  The  Cinema, 

21,  North  Audley  Street,  Oxford  Street,  W. 

Wires  :  "Faddist,  London."  'Phones:  Gerrard  7676  &  8798. 


A  Censor  of  Cinema  Posters. 

At  CORRESPONDENT  informs  me  that  the 
Chief  Constable  of  Oldham  has  intimated  to 
the  proprietors  of  all  the  picture  theatres  in 
the  town  that  in  future  they  must  submit  all 
pictorial  posters  to  him  for  inspection  before 
posting  them  on  the  hoardings.  This  is  on  all  fours 
with  the  action  of  the  authorities  in  other  northern  towns 
a  year  or  two  ago,  in  placing  a  censorship  upon  theatrical 
posters,  as  they  were  supposed  to  have  frightened  a 
number  of  old  women  and  children.  What  are  the 
grounds  for  the  present  action  ?     It  would  be  interesting 

to  know.     Is  it But  there,  speculation  is  useless  in 

some  circumstances  ! 


Gaumont  Films  Parlants. 

The  "  Films  Parlants  Gaumont,"  shown  during  last 
month  at  a  special  matinee  at  the  London  Pavilion 
to  all  the  leading  representatives  of  the  cine- 
matograph   industry,   are   likely    to  enjoy     increasingly 

Raise  your  Summer  receipts  by  showing  the  great  Asta 
Nielsen  Exclusive  Picture  Play  Dramas  (Walturdaw). 


wide  popularity.  The  new  invention,  which  represents 
the  combined  efforts  "of  M.  Leon  Gaumont  and  his 
collaborators,  makes  it  possible  for  cinematograph  films 
and  gramophone  records  to  be  taken  simultaneously. 
The  apparatus  which  renders  this  possible  is  of  simple 
construction  and  consists  of  two  electric  motors  of 
identical  pattern  for  driving  the  gramophone  and  the 
cinematograph,  and  by  a  special  device  any  want  of 
accord  between  the  two  can  at  once  be  rectified.  The 
invention  is  the  outcome  of  years  of  experiment,  and,  as 
we  saw  at  the  matinee,  where  special  films  were  shown, 
its  possibilities  are  enormous.  Political  speakers  in  the 
future  will  be  able  to  make  their  orations  with  all  the 
eloquence  of  gesture  and  speech  to  distant  audiences 
without  leaving  their  own  drawing-rooms.  The  evolutions 
of  a  fleet  and  the  thunder  of  the  guns  will  be  shown  and 
heard  far  from  the  sea,  and  the  hitherto  silent  repro- 
ductions of  stage  scenes  will  become  a  thousand  times 
more  fascinating. 

<+* 

Edison's  Latest  Wonder. 

Apropos  of  M.  Gaumont's  invention  it  is  interesting 
to  learn,  through  the  Daily  News,  that  Edison,  the 
greatest  of  living  inventors,  has  also  been  working  on  the 
same  lines,  and  that  he,  too,  has  perfected  his  device  for 
synchronising  the  cinematograph  and  the  gramophone. 
"If  Gaumont  has  solved  the  problem  I  congratulate 
him,"  says  the  great  American.  "  That  has  been  my 
chief  difficulty,  but  it  is  conquered.  My  apparatus  is 
perfect,  and  all  we  have  got  to  do  is  to  get  more  scenarios 
written,  have  our  actors  rehearsed,  and  turn  out  the 
films.  I'm  even  more  interested,"  proceeded  Mr.  Edison, 
"  in  the  application  of  talking  pictures  to  grand  opera. 
For  five  cents  and  ten  cents  you  are  going  to  see  the 
world's  greatest  operas  sung  and  acted  by  the  world's 
greatest   artistes,    and     on    both    sides   of    the   Atlantic 

Like  another  "Good  Thing,"  Fools  of  Society,  The  Great 
Moment,  Gipsy  Blood,  etc.,  are  still  going  strong  (Walturdaw). 
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simultaneously.  There  is  no  scenery  save  what  is  pro- 
jected on  the  screen,  and  the  voices  of  the  singers 
accompanying  the  action  of  the  pictures  are  precisely  as 
if  the  opera  itself  was  being  performed.  And  all  for  a 
nickel  or  a  dime  !  At  last  the  pleasures  of  the  poor  will 
be  considered." 

"The  Miracle." 

An  immense  amount  of  interest  has  been  aroused  by 
the  announcement  that  the  original  cinematograph 
pictures  of  Professor  Max  Reinhardt's  wonderful  word- 
Jess  mystery  play,  "  The  Miracle,"  will  shortly  be  ready 
for  exhibition.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  pictures  have 
not  yet  been  taken,  but  arrangements  are  already  com- 
plete for  making  this  record  in  Vienna  of  one  of  the 
greatest  spectacles  ever  seen.  The  whole  of  the  film 
will,  I  understand,  be  coloured,  and  voice  effects  will  be 
introduced,  whilst  the  original  music  by  Engelbert 
Humperdinck  will  form  a  special  feature  of  the  pro- 
duction. No  less  a  sum  than  ten  thousand  pounds  has 
been  paid  for  the  American  picture  rights  alone,  and  this 
only  represents  a  payment  on  account  of  the  percentage 
of  the  expected  receipts. 

Daylight  Shows. 

This  summer  we  are  likely  to  see  a  big  advance  in  the 
popularity  of  the  cinema  show  as  a  popular  warm-wyeather 
entertainment.  The  first  move  in  this  direction  will  be 
the  erection  of  a  daylight  cinematograph  show  at  the 
White  City,  Shepherd's  Bush.  Visitors  to  the  exhibition 
are  now  able  to  enjoy  a  full  cinematograph  entertainment 
in  broad  daylight  and  in  the  open  air.  So  popular  is  this 
form  of  entertainment  likely  to  become  that  I  understand 
similar  daylight  cinemas  are  to  be  erected  at  Folkestone, 
Dover,  Southsea,  Shanklin  and  elsewhere.  The  idea 
seems  likely  to  catch  on,  and  all  that  is  necessary  to 
ensure  success  is  a  good  "  pitch."  Given  this,  the 
new  form  of  cinematograph  entertainment  is  lively  to 
prove  a  formidable  rival  to  the  existing  pierrot  show 
which  is  so  familiar  a  feature  of  seaside  life. 

<«^ 
A  Charming  Cinema. 

Our  contention  that  the  cinema  of  the  future  will 
increase  in  size  almost  out  of  recognition  is  already 
proving  correct.  The  Majestic  Picturedrome  in  Totten- 
ham Court  Road  which  has  just  been  opened  is  a  case 
in  point.  Here  is  a  theatre  capable  of  seating  nearly 
one  thousand  people,  opening  in  a  thoroughfare  where 
there  are  already  four  other  well-patronised  houses.  To 
the  uninitiated  there  may  hardly  have  appeared  room  at 
first  sight  for  another  competitor,  and  yet  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Majestic  have  already  demonstrated  that 
despite  the  nearness  of  the  other  theatres,  there  is  ample 
scope  for  yet  one  more  well-managed  and  properly 
equipped  cinematograph  house.  All  are  doing  well 
because  they  are  under  proper  control,  because  they  are 
giving  the  public  what  they  want,  and  because  in  this 
particular  neighbourhood  there  is  a  sufficiently  large 
population  "  to  go  round." 

<•- 
Some   Novel   Features. 

The  new  theatre  has  been  constructed  on  ideal  lines, 
and  the  system  of  graduated  lighting  from  the  entrance 

The  Power  Cameragraph  No.  6,  complete  with  stand,  £40  10s- 
cash,  or  terms  to  suit  your  convenience. 


to  the  auditorium  is  one  which  is  worthy  of  general 
adoption.  The  vestibule  (which  is  30  feet  deep),  and 
the  corridor  (45  feet  long),  are  panelled  in  light  oak,  and 
the  body  of  the  theatre  is  similarly  treated.  The  seats 
are  arranged  in  semi-circular  style,  there  is  an  excellent 
system  of  ventilation,  and  portraits  of  moving  picture 
celebrities  adorn  the  walls.  The  appearance  of  the  staff 
in  the  uniforms  of  Naval  officers  is  distinctly  novel. 

<«- 
Sunday  Picture  Shows. 

A  report  by  the  Theatres  Committee  of  the  London 
County  Council  shows  that  in  the  nine  months  ending 
March  31  the  total  receipts  at  Sunday  cinematograph 
entertainments  amounted  to  ^"92,177.  Of  this  ^44,043. 
was  received  by  the  licensees  of  the  premises  as  rent  and 
expenses,  ^"19,363  was  paid  as  wages,  and  ,£"15,247  was 
realised  as  profit  for  charity.  The  committee  state  that 
they  had  taken  action  in  cases  where  the  balance-sheets 
showed  that  all  or  nearly  all  the  receipts  had  gone  to  the- 
licensees  as  rent. 

A   Useful    Manual. 

Many  exhibitors  experience  a  difficulty  in  preparing 
the  matter  to  advertise  their  show.  This  is  more  par- 
ticularly the  case  where  they  have  booked  a  big  exclusive. 
Anything,  therefore,  which  renders  the  task  more  easy  is 
to  be  welcomed.  The  new  Century  Film  Service,. 
Limited,  with  that  perspicuity  which  is  the  secret  of  their 
success,  long  ago  recognised  this  fact,  and  as  in  the  case 
of  "  Christopher  Columbus,"  are  issuing  a  most  useful 
and  informative  manual  in  connection  with  the  release  of 
the  great  English  three  reel  film  "  Saved  by  Fire,"  which 
we  reviewed  at  length  last  month.  This  booklet  contains 
most  valuable  suggestions  as  to  the  publicity  necessary  in 
the  local  press,  and  a  carefully  selected  musical  pro- 
gramme. Every  exhibitor  showing  this  magnificent 
him  should  take  care  that  he  gets  a  copy  of  this  capital 
booklet — but  no  doubt  the  New  Century  Film  Service,. 
Limited  (with  Mr.  H.  Dickson  at  its  head),  will  see  to 

that. 

<+- 

Congratulations. 

Presence  of  mind  in  great  emergency  is  given  to  few, 
and  one  feels  that  a  word  of  warm  congratulations  is  due 
to  Mr.  Fred  Boustead,  the  manager  of  the  Queen's 
Theatre,  Rosebery  Avenue,  W.,  on  the  level-headedness 
he  displayed  on  the  occasion  of  a  recent  fire  in  the 
operator's  box  at  that  house.  At  the  time  the  place  was 
full  of  children,  and  a  panic  of  a  most  disastrous  kind 
might  easily  have  arisen.  Mr.  Boustead,  however,  sized 
up  the  situation,  had  all  the  exits  thrown  open,  and 
standing  in  their  midst,  directed  the  egress  of  the  children 
into  the  street,  whilst  the  pianiste  very  appropriately 
played  a  popular  air  on  the  piano.  Although  there  was 
no  real  danger,  the  incident  might  have  developed  into  £ 
very  grim  tragedy  but  for  the  prompt  action  of  the 
manager.  As  it  was,  however,  it  only  served  to  show 
how  safe  the  average  cinematograph  theatre  in  this 
country  is,  thanks  to  the  care  exercised  in  the  control. 
The  fire  this  week  at  Villa  Real,  in  Spain,  when  80  per- 
sons were  burned  to  death  in  a  cinema  theatre,  owing 
chiefly  to  lack  of  exits,  serves  to  show  how  differently 
they  do  things  abroad. 
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Film  Store  Licensing. 

During  the  past  month  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  which  has  under  discussion  the  provisions 
of  the  London  County  Council  General  Powers  Bill 
c  onsidered  the  clauses  dealing  with  the  licensing  of 
cinematograph  film  stores.  For  the  County  Council  it 
was  contended  that  in  the  case  of  film  stores  the  very 
least  that  should  be  done  would  be  to  separate,  by  means 
of  fireproof  doors,  the  portion  of  the  building  used  as 
such  from  residential  portions  of  the  building,  so  that  if 
a  fire  broke  out  it  would  not  spread  to  other  portions  of 
the  structure.  It  was  proposed  that  all  stores  should  be 
licensed — an  annual  licence,  renewable  every  year — and, 
to  prevent  any  feeling  of  insecurity  or  injustice,  an 
appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  State  is  to  be  provided  for, 
either  with  regard  to  the  withholding  of  the  licence 
or  any  conditions  imposed. 
1  Jii  <*• 

A  Money  Maker. 

Showmen  on  the  look  out  for  a 
novelty,  which  also  has  every 
indication  of  being  a  money 
maker,  should  make  a  point  of 
writing  Film  Stories,  16,  Cecil 
-Court,  W.C.,  for  details  of  an 
ingenious  magazine  programme 
which  it  is  proposed  to  issue  in 
the  near  future,  by  means  of 
which  every  theatre  caring  to  do 
so  can  have  its  own  magazine. 
The  idea  in  a  word  is  to  print 
the  stories  of  all  the  films  show- 
ing at  each  theatre  in  the  form 
of  a  carefully  written  and  illus- 
trated journal.  The  front  of  the 
cover  will  contain  a  photo  repro- 
duction of  the  theatre,  and  the 
remaining  three  pages  of  the 
cover  will  be  available  for  local 
advertisements,  which  should 
yield  a  good  revenue. 


ANOTHER  THEATRE 

SOLD  THROUGH 
"THE    CINEMA." 


We  have  been  favoured  with 
an  advance  copy  of  the  publica- 
tion, which  is  excellent  and  most 

attractive  in  get  up,  and  we  understand  that  copies,  with 
the  special  programme  and  local  advertisements  printed 
in,  will  be  supplied  at  a  figure  which  shows  the  exhibitor 
an  excellent  return  for  the  trouble  expended.  Already, 
we  are  informed,  inquiries  regarding  the  scheme  repre- 
senting nearly  250  cinema  theatres  have  been  received. 

Sunday  Opening  in  America. 

The  question  of  Sunday  opening  is  at  present  being 
widely  discussed  in  America,  and  in  view  of  the  intima- 
tion conveyed  by  the  London  County  Council  at  its  last 
meeting,  that  the  whole  situation  may  shortly  be 
reconsidered  by  that  body,  it  is  interesting  to  know  how 
the  matter  is  viewed  on  the  other  side.  In  the  first 
place,  public  opinion  is  entirely  in  favour  of  Sunday 
shows,  but  there  is  a  distinct  tendency  towards  the 
advocacy  of  making  the  Sunday  programme  more  in 
keeping  with  the  day.     It  is  suggested  that  a  Bill  for  the 
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30,  Hillside  Gardens, 
Highgate,   N., 

May  /6th,  1912. 

Dear  Sir, — I  am  extremely  pleased  to 
be  able  to  say  that  the  article  on  the 
Penge  Picturedrome,  which  appeared 
in  the  April  issue  of  "The  Cinema," 
resulted  in  a  very  satisfactory  sale. 

I  received  quite  a  number  of  appli- 
cations as  a  result  of  the  article,  and 
I  think  this  speaks  well  for  the  influential 
circulation  of  your  paper. 

Yours  faithfully, 

D.  A.  THOMSON. 


legalising  of  motion  picture  exhibitions  on  Sunday 
ought  to  provide  for  three  distinct  conditions  : — (1)  The 
religious  or  educational  character  or  tendency  of  the 
picture;  (2)  The  explanatory  lecture,  which  is  allowed 
on  Sunday  everywhere  under  the  present  law,  and 
which  gives  the  Sunday  exhibition  a  dignity  of  its  own  ; 
and  (3)  The  limitation  of  time,  setting  a  certain  hour  on 
Sunday  for  the  beginning  of  motion  picture  exhibitions. 

<•- 

The  position  is  admirably  summed  up  by  the  Moving 

Picture   World,     the    leading    paper     in    the    American 

industry,  which  points  out  that  the   limitation   in  point 

of  time  is  designed  to   disarm  criticism   from  those  who 

hold  strict  views  in  regard  to  the  sacred  character  of  the 

day.     "  It  would  be  well,"  says  our  exchange,  "to  have 

Sunday  exhibitions  of  pictures  begin  at  an  early  hour  in 

the  afternoon,  so  as  not  to  conflict   with  church  services 

held  before  that  time.     We  do  not   say  that  this  would 

be  an  ideal  condition  of  affairs, 

■     but  we  do  think   it  would  be  a 

diplomatic     concession     to     the 

elements    whose   opposition   has 

to  be  reckoned  with.     The  hours 

from  2  p.m.  to  10  p.m.  would  be 

welcome  to  every   exhibitor.     It 

is  a  sad  and  depressing  sight  to 

see     young     men     on    Sundays 

gather   in    knots  at   the   corners 


and  kill  the  precious  hours  by 
coarse  and  stupid  talk  and  the 
ogling  of  all  passers  by,  especi- 
ally young  women.  The  Sunday 
afternoon  and  evening  ought  to  be 
devoted  to  something  far  better 
and  wholesome." 

A  Humorous  Incident. 

A  humorous  incident  at  a 
Walthamstow  Picture  Palace. 
Child  deeply  engrossed  in 
Vitagraph  drama.  Scene  de- 
picting boy  hero  struggling 
for  life  in  river.  Tiny  spec- 
tator's tender  heart  could  stand 
the  strain  no  longer,  and  she 
burst  into  tears.  just  at  that  moment  the  operator 
lost  his  arc,  and  a  brilliant  rainbow  appeared  across 
the  screen.  Mother  noticing  this :  "  There,  there, 
dearie,  don't  cry  ;  look  at  the  beautiful  rainbow  in  the 
picture."  At  same  moment,  to  add  to  the  sequence  of 
coincidences,  the  pianist  commenced  to  thump  out  the 
well-known  tune  "  Rainbow."     A  fact ! 


Our  Employment  Bureau. 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  will  be  found  full  details  of  a  new 
scheme  we  have  inaugurated  for  the  benefit  of  employers 
and  employed  in  connection  with  cinematograph  theatres. 
Our  idea  is  to  bring  the  two  parties  together  at  no 
trouble  or  expense  to  either,  for  the  benefit  of  both. 
Carefully  compiled  registers  will  be  kept  at  our  offices 
of  situations  of  all  kinds  vacant  and  wanted,  and  we 
shall  be  pleased  to  hear  from  all  who  desire  our  services 
in  this  direction. 

Like  another  "  Good  Thing,"  Fools  of  Society,  The  Great 
Moment,  Gipsy  Blood,  etc.,  are  still  going  strong  (Walturdaw). 
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MOVING    PICTURE    POSTERS. 

A     CLEVER     ADVERTISING     DEVICE. 


IS 


T  certain  times  of  the  year  every  manager  finds 
it  difficult  to  ensure  a  satisfactory  attendance 
at  his  theatre.  There  are  various  reasons  for 
this.  In  the  first  place  the  weather  may  be 
altogether  against  indoor  entertainment.  The 
evenings  may  be  too  hot  and  stuffy  for  an  audience  to 
sit  contentedly  in  a  close  and  over-heated  atmosphere  to 
witness  even  the  best  show  going.  There  may  be 
opposition  picture  shows  which  have  to  share  this 
decreasing  attendance.  If  the  theatre  happens  to  be 
in  a  seaside  town  there  will  undoubtedly  be  several 
first-class  al  fresco  entertainments  which  will  assuredly 
draw  away  a  good  percentage  of  those  who  may  be 
looked  upon  in  the  winter 
months  as  regular  patrons. 
There  are  other  reasons  too. 
In  fine,  summer  weather 
it  becomes  increasingly  diffi- 
cult to  persuade  people  that 
they  want  to  see  any  show 
which  involves  sitting  in- 
doors. They  prefer  to  play 
tennis  or  go  for  a  walk  in 
the  country  lanes. 

How    to   Increase   Your 
Audience. 

This  is  the  time  when  the 
theatre  manager  has  to  take 
some  decided  steps  in  order 
not  only  to  stop  the  falling 
away  of  many  patrons,  but  - 
also  to  fill  the  rows  of  seats 
conspicuous  by  their  empti-  ' 
ness.  If  he  be  an  enterpris- 
ing man  —  and  most  mana- 
gers must  at  least  combine 
a  measure  of  enterprise  with  good  management  in  these 
days — he  will  look  around  for  some  means  of  adding  to 
his  falling  revenues.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  he  will 
decide  that  he  must  do  a  bit  more  advertising,  that  he 
must  arrange  for  one  or  two  star  films ;  double  the 
number  of  double-crown  bills  posted  each  week — in  a 
word  make  things  "  hum  "  generally.  He  will  find, 
however,  that  advertising  on  ordinary  lines  will  not  bring 
much  result  and  that  unless  he  advertises  aright  the  best 
star  films  in  the  world  will  not  fill  his  theatre  on  a  hot 
summer's  night.  He  must  look  around  for  somethingnovel, 
that  by  its  very  originality  will  succeed  in  compelling  the 
attention  of  passers-by  more  effectively  than  all  the 
loud-voiced,  uniformed  door-attendants  and  all  the 
coloured  posters  so  liberally  plastered  on  the  boards 
outside  his  theatre.  To  find  such  a  novelty  seems  rather 
a  tall  order.  In  reality  it  is  simplicity  itself.  It  is 
ready  to  hand. 

An  Advertising  Novelty. 

An  invention  has  just  been  perfected  which  will  pro- 
vide, at  small  cost,  all  that  he  is  looking  for  in  the  way 
of  an  advertising  novelty.  What  would  the  average 
cinematograph  theatre  manager  say  to  a  moving  picture 


poster  illustrating  in  miniature  the  actual  pictures  being 
thrown  upon  the  screen  within  ?  Impossible  as  this 
may  sound  to  the  uninitiated  this  is  not  only  possible  but 
already  an  accomplished  fact.  Mr.  D.  A.  Thomson,  of 
30,  Hillside  Gardens,  Highgate,  who  has  been  experi- 
menting on  these  lines  for  a  long  time  past  has  at  last 
succeeded  in  perfecting  a  simple  device  which  makes 
this  extraordinary  feat  possible. 

The  Moving  Picture  Poster. 

The  device  illustrated  on  this  page  is  a  perfectly  simple 
one,  although  the  drawings  at  first  sight  may  appear 
somewhat  complex.      The   principle  governing  the  idea 

will  be  readily  understood 
when  we  state  that  the 
miniature  reproduction  of 
the  moving  pictures  thrown 
on  the  screen,  and  seen 
outside  the  building  by 
passers-by,  is  obtained  by 
means  of  various  mirrors 
placed  at  different  angles, 
which  reflect  the  image 
through  a  tube.  It  is  known 
as  Thomson's  Moving  Pic- 
ture Poster  device  and  has 
already  been  patented.  There 
is  nothing  new,  of  course,  in 
the  idea  itself,  which  is  an 
adaptation  of  the  now 
familiar  periscope  used  on 
submarines,  but  as  developed 
and  adapted  by  Mr.  Thomson 
the  idea  is  presented  in  an 
entirely  novel  form.  When 
applied  to  night  advertising 
on  a  larger  scale  it  will  no 
doubt  prove  a  very  powerful  rival  to  existing  methods, 
and  it  seems  more  than  possible  that  it  may  revolutionise 
such  means  of  night  advertising  as  at  present  exist. 

An  Unfailing  Attraction. 

But  it  is  as  a  means  of  advertising  the  cinematograph 
theatre  and  popularising  its  entertainments  that  we  are 
specially  concerned,  and  as  such  its  value  cannot  well  be 
exaggerated.  Moving  pictures  are  always  an  attraction, 
and  it  is  easy  to  see  how  effective  an  advertisement  such 
a  device  as  Thomson's  Moving  Picture  Poster  would  be 
when  placed  in  a  prominent  position  outside  a  cinemato- 
graph theatre.  To  throw  one  of  the  star  films  upon  the 
miniature  screen  at  intervals  during  the  evening  would 
be  an  absolutely  unfailing  means  of  attracting  the  atten- 
tion of  the  crowd  and  getting"the  people  inside. 

We  understand  that  it  is  Mr.  Thomson's  intention  to 
arrange  for  a  practical  demonstration  of  his  clever  and 
useful  advertising  device  at  a  well-known  London 
cinematograph  theatre  in  the  near  future,  and  we 
strongly  advise  every  manager  desirous  of  ensuring  a 
good  attendance  at  his  picture  theatre  during  the 
summer  months  to  make  a  point  of  seeing  it  at  work 
and  secure  it  for  his  own  use. 
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THE    FILM    RENTING    EXPERTS. 


FILMS 

LIMITED. 

Head     Office : 

18  &  20  MANCHESTER  STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 

A.    T.    WRIGHT,    Managing    Director. 
Branches : 


Telephone  6782  Central. 
Telegrams  Films,  Liverpool. 


23      CECIL     COURT,  ¥    _f\lWr\_r%lW  \«/    f*  Telephone  5783  Central. 

CHARING     CROSS     ROAD,  L*\Jl  1  mJKJL 1  a         WaV'a        Telegrams  Filmitted,  London. 


MIDLAND     CHAMBERS,"  NFWPA^TIp1    HIM    TYMF  Telephone32021  Central. 

17     WESTGATE     ROAD,  llH  VY  V/VlJ  I  LiEi"V/ll~  I  I  11  El*       Telegrams  Animated,  Newcastle-on  Tyne. 

8     WYNDHAM     ARCADE,  _P  ADIMPP  Telephone  3440  Cardiff. 

ST.     MARY'S     STREET,    "      V/MKlyir  T  a        Telegrams  sAnimated,  Cardiff. 

35     HIGH     STREET, f^fT  I    IT  A  ^HP  Telephone  3107. 


Telegrams  Films,  Belfast. 


16     D'OLIER    STREET, 


\3  \J  JDlw'H   1  a  Telegrams  Films,  Dublin. 

The    PREMIER    and    EUREKA    FILM    SERVICE    are    par    excellence. 


Provincial   Agents   by  appointment  for  the 

E  R  N  E  M  A  N  N 


IMPERATOR. 
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MEN     OF     THE     MOMENT 

IN    THE    CINEMATOGRAPH    WORLD. 

■         No.  V. — Mr.    G.     H.    Smith,    of    the    Vitagraph    Company.         . 


EVERYBODY  in  the  Trade  knows  "Uncle."  No  need 
to  mention  his  name.  He  is  simply  "Uncle"  to  all 
and  sundry,  and  no  man  could  desire  more  sincere 
proof  of  the  esteem  and  regard  in  which  he  is  held  by 
those  with  whom  his  business  brings  him  in  daily 
contact. 

The  secret  of  his  popularity  is  obvious.  His  personality  radiates 
bonhomie.  His  ever  genial  s-mile  is  as  a  tonic,  his  optimistic 
outlook  upon  life  is  as  refreshing  as  it  is  rare,  and  as  rare  as  it  is 
refreshing.  "  Uncle  "  is  always  to  be  found  in  "  Flicker  Alley." 
Whenever  you  call  at  the  offices  of  the  Vitagraph  Company  he  is 
almost  sure  to  be  full  of  work,  but  he  is  never  too  busy  to  spare 
you  "  just  a  minute."  Mr.  George  Henry  Smith — to  give  him  his 
full  baptismal  name — is  one  of  the  figureheads  of  the  Cinemato- 
graph Industry,  and  wherever  two  or  three  gather  together  his 
name  is  sure  to  crop  up.  Smiths,  the  world  over,  are  as  plenti  ul 
as  blackberries  in  autumn,  but  there  is  only  one  Cinema 
Smith,  and  he  is  known  wherever  moving  pictures  are  shown. 
He  is  almost  as  well  known  among  exhibitors  as  the  trade  mark 
upon  the  Vitagraph  films,  and  that  is  raying  a  good  deal.  He  is 
a  man  of  Kent,  and  tells  you  with  a  pardonable  ring  of  pride  that 
the  company,  whose  iuterests  he  serves  so  untiringly  in  this 
country,  was  founded  and  is  run  entirely  by  Englishmen,  though 
its  home  is  "  the  other  side." 

An  English  Directorate. 

One  has  often  noticed  certain  peculiarly  English  touches  about  the 
Vitagraph  films — touches  quite  indefinable,  but  nevertheless  very 
real — and  Mr.  Smith's  explanation  that  the  company  is  directed  by 
Englishmen  probably  explains  their  presence.  Any  way,  it  is  very 
pleasant  to  find  that  one  of  the  greatest  film  firms  in  this  or  any 
other  country  was  founded  with  English  capital,  and  carried  to 
success  by  English  brains  and  enterprise.  The  responsible  heads 
of  the  American  Vitagraph  Company  are  Mr.  Albert  E.  Smith 
(brother  of  the  subject  of  our  interview),  Mr.  William  T.  Rock,  and 
Mr.  Stuart  J.  Blackton,  all  of  them  originally  from  the  old  country, 
though  they  have  been  settlers  in  the  States  for  upwards  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century  now.  "  Uncle,"  be  it  said,  is  an  enthusias.ic 
motorist,  and  enjoys  nothing  so  much  as  a  spin  in  his  20  horse- 
power Vauxhall  car  in  the  quiet  byways  of  Kent.  Talk  to  him 
of  the  natural  beauties  of  the  Kentish  Weald,  and  casually  men- 
tion Faversham,  his  native  town,  and  he  waxes  eloquent  at  once. 
Last  year  he  did  just  on  15,000  miles  in  his  car,  and  nearly  all  in 
Kent.  Like  so  many  others  in  the  Trade  he  is  a  member  of  the 
Craft,  and  a  brother,  and  incidentally  declares  allegiance  to  the 
Paddington  Lodge.  He  is  also  an  amateur  gardener  of  parts,  and 
can  talk  to  you  of  rhododendrons  and  peach  trees  in  quite 
technical  language. 

Origin  of  a  Nickname. 

How  he  came  to  be  known  to  his  friends  and  intimates  as 
"  Uncle"  is  a  story  in  itself.  At  the  start  there  were  three  of 
them — Mr.  F.  R.  Griffiths,  of  the  New  Bio  Trading  Company  ;  Mr. 
Harold  Hough  (now  no  longer  in  business  in  the  Court),  and 
himself.  Close  friends  and  allies,  they  did  not  care  to  call  one 
another  by  their  Christian  names,  and  so  each  was  known  to  the 
other  as  "  Uncle,"  and  their  wives  as  "  Aunty."  In  stating  this 
I  am  betraying  no  confidence.  Mr.  Smith  himself  explained  the 
origin  of  the  name.  Gradually  his  friends  in  the  Trade  came  to 
know  him  by  the  nickname  used  by  the  circle  of  three,  and  now  he 
is  seldom  referred  to  in  any  other  way. 

"A  Tale  of  Two  Cities." 

"'A  Tale  of  Two  Cities  'j?  Yes,  certainly  one  of  the  finest 
films  we  have  ever  handled,  and  one  of  our  biggest  successes.    But 


all  films  are  not  made  of  such  material.  Dickens'  story 
is  so  full  of  fine  incident,  such  romance  and  pathos,  such  fine 
scenes,  such  variety  of  characterisation  that  it  was  bound  to  make 
a  fine  film  if  properly  handled.  And  from  the  point  of  view  01 
stage  management  and  quality  of  tone  I  think  we  may  say  that  it 
was  all  that  the  most  fastidious  could  desire.  Anyway,  it  proved 
an  immense  draw,  and  over  200,000  feet  of  the  film  we're  printed 
for  the  English  sales.  Of  course,  the  film  also  had  a  remarkable 
sale  on  the  Continent. 

"A  big  publicity  campaign?  Rather!  It  was  a  three-reel 
subject,  and  we  sold  over  15,000  posters,  besides  printing  some- 
thing like  152,000  four-page  illustrated  circulars  on  art  paper. 
There  is  not  one  foot  of  'padding'  in  the  film.  The  public 
simply  rushed  to  see  it.  It  stimulated  interest  in  Dickens'  works 
in  a  most  remarkable  manner,  and  the  publishers  of  the  novel  must 
have  found  themselves  hard  put  to  it  to  meet  the  demand .  I  know  of 
more  than  one  instance  where  exhibitors  bought  up  every  copy  of 
the  book  they  could  lay  their  hands  on,  in  order  to  resell  them  to 
their  patrons. 

German  Methods. 

"  It  is  amusing  to  recall  that  the  film  was  turned  down  in  Berlin 
because  of  the  murder  scene  in  the  second  act.  You  will 
remember  that  the  old  Marquis  is  murdered,  but  the  actual  murder 
is  not  seen.  They  did  not  care  for  this  in  Berlin,  and  the  licence 
was  refused,  but  elsewhere  in  Germany  it  was  licensed  by  the 
local  officials  and  met  with  a  most  enthusiastic  reception.  Just 
before  we  released  '  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities  '  we  ran  a  narrow 
shave  of  having  the  whole  of  the  film  burned  by  the  fire  which 
took  place  on  the  Globe  Film  Company's  premises — these  very 
offices,  in  fact.  We  were  then  at  No.  25,  and  feeling  anxious  as  to 
the  safety  of  our  stock— and  especially  of  this  much-boomed 
film — we  had  a  car  waiting  at  the  end  of  the  Court  to  convey  it 
away  had  it  been  necessary.  'A  Tale  of  Two  Cities'  was  the 
only  film  we  released  that  week,  and  as  it  happened  to  come  on  the 
market  when  there  was  nothing  else  like  it  to  be  got  we  did 
emarkably  v\ell  with  it. 

"  In  America,  you  know,  we  have  a  different  system  of  releases 
to  that  in  vogue  in  England.  One  huge  renting  establishment, 
controlled  by  the  different  manufacturers  of  the  Motion  Picture 
Patents  Company,  takes  the  whole  of  the  products  of  the  eight  or 
nine  firms  in  the  combine,  and  does  all  the  releasing,  the  dates 
only  being  fixed  by  the  manufacturers.  They  find  this  system 
works  very  well  in  the  interest  01  all  concerned. 

The  Vitagraph  Company,  Ltd. 

"  The  Vitagraph  Company  in  America  was  the  first  American 
concern  to  establish  a  factory  in  Europe.  At  the  outset,  premises 
were  taken  in  a  central  position  and  fitted  up  as  a  factory,  but 
before  very  long  the  business  altogether  outgrew  the  accommoda- 
tion, and  we  were  forced  to  buy  a  site  and  build  for  ourselves. 
Now  we  possess,  what  I  think  we  may  say  is  one  of  the  finest 
cinematograph  factories  on  the  Continent,  and,  as  you  know,  all 
our  printing  for  the  English  business  is  done  in  Paris.  At  the  end 
of  June,  by  the  way,  we  are  turning  this  branch  of  the 
business  into  a  limited  liability  company,  and  we  shall  then  be 
known  as  the  the  Vitagraph 
Company,  Limited. 

"  Going  away  for  Whitsun  ? 
Yes,  motoring  in  Kent  for  two  or  1/^^ 
three    days.       I'll   tell    you   all  ^^ 

about  it  when  I  get  back." 
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OUR     PORTRAIT     GALLERY. 
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MR.  G.    H.    SMITH. 

( Vitagraph  Company.) 


UNCLE.' 


THE     CINEMA. 


ESSA^/Y      ALL    THE     QUALITIES     ESSENTIAL     TO     PERFECT 
PHOTOPLAYS     ARE     FOUND     AT     THEIR    BEST    IN 


ESSAMAY 


"F./s/s/o/wa/\A 


tooiOPLtfS 


BEAR    THIS     IN     MIND    WHEN     ARRANGING     YOUR     PROGRAMMES. 

IT     WILL     I>AY     YOU.    


hoTOPLAVS 


RELEASED 
SUNDAY, 
JUNE  23. 


THE    INDIAN    AND    THE    CHILD. 

IN    THIS    INDIAN    DRAMA    MR.   G.   M.   ANDERSON'S   PORTRAYAL   OF  THE    INDIAN 


IS     ONE     OF     HIS     FINEST     CHARACTER     STUDIES. 


A    FEATURE. 


APPROX. 

LENGTH, 

1,000  FEET. 


RELEASED 

THURSDAY, 

JUNE  27. 


DEAD    MAN'S    CLAIM. 

A     FINE     HUMAN     INTEREST     STORY    PLAYED    IN    THE    "LAND    OF    THE    DEAD 
THINGS."     WITH     A     CLIMAX     STARTLING     IN     REALISTIC     INTENSITY. 


APPROX. 

LENGTH, 

994   FEET. 


BsEuLN^ASYED  OUT    OF     THE     NIGHT.  --- 

JUNE  30.  AN    UNUSUAL   DRAMATIC   MASTERPIECE,    FEATURING   Mr.    FRANK   X.  BUSHMAN.  990  FEET. 


RELEASED 

THURSDAY, 

JULY    4. 


NAPATIA,     THE     GREEK     SINGER. 

A    FINE    SPECTACULAR    ROMANCE    INVOLVING    THE    FIRE    DEPARTMENT. 


APPROX. 

LENGTH, 

992  FEET. 


released       BRONCHO   BILLY  AND  THE    BANDITS.  approx. 

SUNDAY,               a    SENSATIONAL    WESTERN    DRAMA,    WITH     MR.    G.    M.    ANDERSON     IN     HIS  LENGTH, 

JULY  7.                  WORLD-FAMOUS      ROLE    OF    BRONCHO    BILLY.         THIS    PHOTOPLAY    SHOULD  994    FEET. 

BE    A    TOP    LINER    ON    EVERY    PROGRAMME. 


RELEASED 

THURSDAY, 

JULY    11. 


A     SOUL     RECLAIMED. 

A    VERY    FINE    DRAMATIC    PHOTOPLAY    BY   OUR   EASTERN    COMPANY,    WITH 
A    PLOT    WHICH    WILL    INTEREST    ONK    AND    ALL. 


APPROX. 

LENGTH, 

998  FEET. 


RELEASED 


THE     EYE     THAT     NEVER     SLEEPS. 


APPROX. 


SUNDAY,        The  FIRST  of  a  SERIES  of  SECRET  SERVICE  MELODRAMAS  IN  WHICH  FRANK  X.  BUSHMAN         LENGTH 
JULY  14  IS  FEATURED  IN  THE  ROLE  OF  HOWARD  MAYNE,  THE  SHERLOCK  HOLMES  OF  AMERICA.       oqr  feet 

'  THESE  DRAMAS  WILL  PROVE  THE  LAST  WORD  IN    PHOTOPLAY    EXCELLENCE.  ' 


RELEASED 

THURSDAY, 

JULY   18. 


SHERIFF     AND     HIS     MAN. 

FROM    FIRST   TO    LAST   THIS    WESTERN    DRAMA    WITH    MR.  G.  M.  ANDERSON    AS 
"THE    MAN,"     IS    ONE    OF    THE    FINEST    PRODUCTIONS    THAT    MASTER    PHOTO- 
PLAYER  HAS  EVER  PRODUCED. 


APPROX. 

LENGTH, 

998  FEET. 


RELEAS     D 

THURSDAY, 

JULY  18. 


AFTER    THE    REWARD. 

A    TYPICAL     ESSANAV     EASTERN     COMEDY    WHICH     WILL     MAKE    YOUR 
THEATRE     RING     WITH     LAUGHTER. 


APPROX. 

LENGTH, 

993     FEET. 


RELEASED 


A    WESTERN     LEGACY. 


APPROX. 


SUNDAY,  WHEN  OUR  MR.  G.  M.  ANDERSON  SETS  HIS  HAND  TO  COMEDY  YOU  ARE  ASSURED  LENGTH, 
JULY    21.            OF    SOMETHING    ORIGINAL    BOTH    IN    PLOT    AND    SETTING.       He    has  surpassed          996  FEET. 
himself  in  this  Photoplay  and  you  can  write  It  down  as  a  feature  romantic  Western. 


RELEASED 


DETECTIVE     DOROTHY. 


APPROX. 


SUNDAY,  A    SENSATIONAL    SECRET    SERVICE   DRAMA,    SHOWING    HOW    LITTLE    FRANCIS  LENGTH, 

JULY  21.  OSMAN,    OUR    WONDERFUL    CHILD     ACTRESS,    CAUSES     THE     ARREST    OF     THE  998  FEET. 

MURDERER.         A    FEATURE. 


released  THE     DESERT     SWEETHEART.  approx. 

THURSDAY,         A    BEAUTIFUL    WESTERN    DRAMA,  WITH  VEDAH  BERTRAM  AND  G.  M.ANDERSON  LENGTH, 

JULY  25.  IN    THE     LEADING    ROLES.         THIS     ONE     WILL     CAUSE     A    SENSATION     AMONG  996  FEET. 

YOUR    AUDIENCE. 


NOW 
READY. 


SPECIAL     ANNOUNCEMENT. 

By  Special  Request  we  have  prepared  a  Genuine  Photogravure  Portrait  of  G.  M.  Anderson  (Broncho  Billy), 
Quad.  Crown,  with  Artistic  Coloured  Lithographic  Border.  GREAT  ATTRACTION  for  LOBBY  or  FRONT. 
Price:  9/-   perdoz.     Single.  Copies :  1Qcl.  each,  post  paid.  Cash  with  Order. 


NOW 
READY. 


Telephone:     2129  CITY. 
Telegrams  :     "  ESSAFILM. 


Essanay  Film  Mfg.  Co., 


A.     SPOOR,     Sole     Distributor, 

WARDOUR      STREET,      W. 


Cablegrams: 
"ESSANAY,       LONDON." 

Codes: 
WESTERN   UNION  A. B.C. 
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APPROPRIATE    MUSIC   IN   THE   CINEMA 

THEATRE. 


HE  question  of  appropriate  music  in  the  cinema 
theatre,  discussed  in  recent  issues  of  this 
magazine,  is  attracting  considerable  attention. 
Below  we  print  two  very  interesting  com- 
munications on  the  subject,  and  we  are  bound 

to  admit  that   the  contention  put 

forward  by  Mr.  Lowry  is  worthy 

the    attention    of    many    theatre 

proprietors. 

Mr.  Anthony  Lowry  writes  from 

the  Prince  of  Wales  Picture  Play- 
house, Harrow  Road,  W. : — "Re 

the    appropriate    music    question 

in   your  correspondence  columns, 

I  beg   to   differ  very  much   from 

Miss  Suzanne  Basset.    The  music 

in   the  majority  of  halls  is  rotten. 

Some  of  them   advertise  '  Bohe- 
mian Band,'  Herr  Schloshenboski 

conductor,    from    Milan.       These 

orchestras  are  anything  but  what 

their  name  implies.  A  Roumanian 

band  or  some  such  band  is  gener- 


"THE    MOVING 
PICTURE    WORLD, 


"  I  can  assure  you  that  the  London  and  provincial 
managers  who  have  any  idea  what  music  is  are  very, 
very  few.  Look  again  at  the  abominable  instruments 
provided  in  many  places.  How  can  any  manager  judge 
a  pianist  on  some  tinpots  which  one  is  expected  to  play 
on  ?  The  remedy  for  bad  music 
is  to  get  good  workers,  and  pay 
them  £2  10s.  to  £5  per  week, 
which  they  would  certainly  be 
worth.  Only  this  week  there  is 
an  advertisement  in  one  of  your 
contemporaries  :  '  Good  musicians 
earn  £2- £6  weekly.'  I  am 
writing  from  a  manager's  point 
of  view." 


The  leading  Trade  paper 
in        America       says  : — 


its     success 


assured. 


ally   made    up    of   Germans   and 

Dutchmen,  and  they  scrape  away 

under   the    impression    that    their 

uniform   is  the  chief  item.      The 

reason  why  music  in  the  majority 

of   picture    halls    is    not   what   it 

should  be  is  because  the  money 

paid    to    the  poor    beggars    who 

have  to  make  it  is  horribly  small. 

\\  hat  is  30s.  a  week  ?      A  manager  pays    /"20  -  £30   a 

week    for    his    films,    and    30s.   to    his    pianist.       If   an 

advertisement     is     inserted    in     the    paper,    '  Wanted, 

Pianist,'  a  few   artists   who  can    play   turn  up,    80  per 

cent,   turn   up   who  are    absolute    'duds.'      These    ask 

20s.    per    week     or     thereabouts,     and    are     accepted 

by   the    majority    of  managers   on   account   of  the  low 

price.  Can  one  then  expect  music  from  this  class  of  artist  ? 


Judging    by  the  first   two 

of   THE    CINEMA 

already 


issues 


Messrs.  Murdoch,  Murdoch  and 
Co.  write  from  461,  Oxford  Street, 
W. :  "  We  were  interested  in  your 
correspondence  last  month  on  the 
subject  of  appropriate  music,  and 
specially  in  the  letter  from  the 
Clapham  lady  which  speaks  of  the 
excellence  of  the  music  at  Clap- 
ham  and  Brixton. 

"  Mr.  Israel  Davies  is  welt 
known  as  having  emphatic  ideas  of 
having  good  music  in  his  theatres, 
^-*  and  the  beautiful  organs  which 
we  have  installed  in  his  theatres 
at  Clapham  and  Brixton,  where 
they  prove  of  the  utmost  value,  have  no  doubt 
influenced  the  lady  to  write  to  you  of  her  good 
opinion  of  the  Clapham  and  Brixton  musical  arrange- 
ments. 

"  We  have  in  our  show-rooms  here  a  very  beautiful 
pipe  organ,  containing  some  charming  effects,  which  we 
are  always  pleased  to  demonstrate  to  any  person  inter- 
ested in  the  Cinema  world." 


THE     KING    OF    AUSTRALIAN     PICTURE     MEN. 


LIKE  an  Arabian  Nights'  tale  reads  the  story 
of  the  success  that  has  come  to  Mr.  J.  D. 
Williams,  who  is  known  as  the  picture 
king  of  Australia,  now  touring  America  and 
Europe. 

Three  years  ago  Mr.  Williams,  who  is  an  American, 
was  a  salesman  for  a  film  concern.  His  business  took 
him  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  coasts  of  the 
United  States  and  along  the  western  coast  up  into 
British  Columbia.  It  was  while  in  the  latter  territory 
that  Mr.  Williams  first  heard  of  the  "  wonders  of  Aus- 
tralia." A  home-sick  Australian  told  him  of  the  coun- 
try's possibilities,  and  after  verifying  most  of  the  facts 
by  consulting   reference  books,   Mr.    Williams    started 


A  mine  of  information  in  a  Walturdaw  Catalogue, 
it,  post  free  9d. 


Send  for 


for  Australia,  and  embarked  in  the  amusement  business 
in  Sydney. 

Within  one  year  he  became  one  of  the  largest  ex- 
hibitors in  the  world.  To-day  the  Greater  J.  D. 
Williams  Amusement  Co.,  Limited,  owns  four  large 
picture  houses  in  Sydney,  and  has  laid  plans  for  the 
establishment  of  a  string  of  houses  throughout  Aus- 
tralia.     It  also  operates  a  huge  film  exchange. 

Prompted  by  gratitude  towards  the  country  which 
gave  him  his  vast  fortune,  Mr.  Williams  now  is  en- 
deavouring to  people  it  with  Americans  and  English- 
men, and  has  set  aside  a  portion  of  his  wealth  to  tell 
these  two  races  of  Australia's  possibilities. 

The  Power  Cameragraph  No.  6,  complete  with  stand,  £40 10s. 
cash,  or  terms  to  suit  your  convenience. 
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THE     KING     AND     KINEMACOLOR. 

ROYALTY    SEES    ITSFXF    UPON   THE    SCREEN. 

The  recent  visit  of  the  King  and  Queen  to  the  Scala  Theatre  to  witness  the  Kinemacolor  pictures  of  the  Durbar  is  a 
unique  event  in  the  annals  of  Cinematography.  No  less  than  eight  other  Royal  personages,  including  Queen  Alexandra 
and  the  Dowager  Empress    of  Russia,    accompanied    Their    Majesties.     The  following   impressionist  sketch  is  written  by  a 

member  of  The  Cinema  staff  whose  privilege  it  was  to  be  present. 


A  MOST  interesting  evening,  and  one  that  will  live  long 
in  the  memory. 
I  had  heard  so  much  about  the  Kinemacolor  pic- 
tures of  the  Durbar,  but  like  so  many  others  I  had  not 
yet  seen  them.  And  now  that  I  have  done  so  words 
fail  altogether  to  express  one's  feelings,  as  one  sat 
comfortably  in  a  cushioned  arm-chair  and  witnessed  all  the  grand 
pageantry  of  what  was,  perhaps,  the  greatest  gathering  of  Indian 
personalities  that  has  ever  been  drawn  to  the  presence  of  their 
Sovereign.  Such  a  feast  of  gorgeous  colouring  has  surely  never 
been  seen  in  a  London  theatre  before.  It  was  all  very  wonderful. 
A  short  journey  to  the  Scala  Theatre,  which  stands  on  the  site 
of  the  old  Prince  of  Wales'  Theatre,  reminiscent  of  the 
Bancrofts  and  their  palmy  days.  The  lights  are  turned 
down  and  we  are  transported  to  that  great  Indian  Empire 
which  is  the  envy  of  every  other  civilised  country  in  the  world 
Before  our  wondering  gaze  are  unfolded  all  the  magnificence,  all 
the  splendour,  all  the  beauty  of  Oriental  colouring,  which  were  so 
remarkable  a  feature  of  the  crowning  of  our  King  and  Queen  in 
India.  So  perfect  was  the  reproduction  of  the  natural  colours  of 
the  scene  upon  the  screen  that  it  required  but  little  effort  of  the 
imagination  to  see  oneself  a  member  of  that  vast  and  orderly  crowd 
of  dusky  sightseers,  waiting  patiently  with  the  rays  of  the  sun 
beating  mercilessly  down  upon  their  heads  till  the  Emperor  of 
all  the  Indies,  and  his  Consort,  appear  in  the  vast  arena. 

The  Royal  Party. 

One  could  almost  hear  the  great  shout  of  welcome  from  hun- 
dreds of  thou-ands  ef  the  King's  loyal  subjects  as  the  Royal 
procession  made  its  way  to  the  beautiful  canopy  upon  which  all 
eyes  were  fixed,  and  Majesty  seated  itself  upon  the  waiting 
thrones ;  and  only  a  lew  minutes  before  the  self-same  ceremony  of 
ushering  Royalty  to  its  seats  had  been  enacted  here  before  our  eyes. 
To  the  Scala  Theatre  had  come  the  King  and  Queen,  with  a  large 
family  rarty,  to  see  once  again  all  the  glories  of  the  great  ceremony 
in  which  they  had  played  the  leading  parts.  In  the  Royal  box, 
within  a  few  feet  ot  us,  sat  King  George  and  Queen  Mary,  Queen 
Alexandra,  the  Dowager  Empress  of  Russia,  Princess  Henry  of 
Battenberg,  Princess  Victoria,  the  Grand  Duchess  Olga,  Prince 
Peter,  and  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Teck.  Seldom,  if  ever,  have 
so  many  Royalties  been  present  at  an  ordinary  performance  in  any 
theatre.  The  Queen  wore  a  gown  of  shell  pink  brocade  with  pearl 
and  diamond  embroideries,  and  a  diamond  and  sapphire  tiara  and 
necklace.  Queen  Alexandra  was  attired  in  dull  black,  but  her 
widow's  cap  was  relieved  in  front  by  a  small  pair  of  diamond 
wings,  and  she  wore  a  diamond  dog  collar.  This,  I  believe  was 
one  of  Her  Majesty's  first  appearances  at  a  theatre  since  the  death 
of  King  Edward. 

A  Memorable  Occasion. 

To  witness  the  Durbar  pictures  in  the  actual  presence  of  the 
King  was  the  next  best  thing  to  seeing  it  in  reality.  Only  those 
who  were  present  on  this  memorable  occasion  can  appreciate  to 
the  full  how  absolutely  real  the  whole  scene  seemed.  It  almost 
lived  with  all  its  marvellous  movement  and  sense  of  expansiveness, 
its  perfect  atmosphere,  and  its  blaze  of  Oriental  colouring,  as  one 
saw  it  in  the  company  of  those  who  had  been  the  chief  actors  upon 
this  beautiful  stage.  I  am  quite  sure  that  everyone  must  have  felt 
the  same. 


Silencing  the  King. 

We  were  near  enough  to  the  Royal  box  to  see  how  thoroughly 
the  King  and  Queen  and  their  party  enjoyed  the  novel  experience 
of  seeing  themselves  as  others  saw  them.  One  could  also  clearly 
hear  the  remarks  passing  between  the  King  and  Queen  Alexandra, 
who  sat  next  to  him.  Owing  to  the  Queen  Mother's  sad  affliction, 
the  King  had  to  raise  his  voice  somewhat  in  order  that  she  might 
hear  what  he  said.  This  led  to  a  somewhat  disconcerting — 
a'though  amusing — incident.  Sounds  of  "  Ssh  !  Ssh  !  "  arose  from 
different  parts  of  the  house,  and  it  was  some  little  time  before  the 
audience  realised  that  it  had  been  endeavouring  to  silence  the 
King  !  Such  remarks  as  floated  down  to  us  in  the  stalls  were  full 
of  interest,  and  show  how  thoroughly  human  Royalty  is. 

"  Is  that  me  ?  " 

"Is  that  me?" — with  the  accent  on  the  me.  We  heard  the 
Queen  distinctly  ask  the  que  tion  of  her  Royal  spouse.  Then 
Queen  Alexandra's  voice — foft  and  sweet — "  Did  you  have  to  read 
sornt  thing  ?  "  as  the  pictures  on  the  screen  showed  Lord  Hardinge 
handing  a  scroll  to  the  King  at  the  Durbar  Shamiana,  when  the 
high  officials  and  ruling  chiefs  did  homage  to  their  Sovereign. 
The  scene  which,  however,  seemed  to  impress  the  Royal  visitors 
most  was  the  review  of  50,000  troops,  and  they  applauded  frequently 
as  the  wonderful  picture  of  probably  the  most  wonderful  review 
which  the  world  has  ever  seen  unfolded  itself.  It  is  something 
stupendous,  and  the  effect  left  upon  the  mind  was  one  of  inex- 
p-essible  wonderment  as  to  how  it  could  all  be  reproduced  so 
taithfully. 

Mr.  Charles  Urban's  Greatest  Film. 

Of  all  the  many  pictures  which  Mr.  Charles  Urban  secured  in 
India,  this  is  certainly  the  greatest  and  the  one  of  which  he  has 
reason  to  feel  most  proud,  for  it  shows  more  than  all  the  others 
put  together — fine  as  many  of  them  are — how  great  are  the 
possibilities  of  the  Kinemacolor  process.  And  mention  of  the 
inventor  calls  to  mind  the  feeling  of  regret  which  W4sfeltby  all 
who  knew  the  reason  which  prevented  Mr.  Charles  Urban  being 
present  to  share  in  the  triumph  of  which  this  memorable  evening 
was  a  fitting  termination.  May  he  soon  be  himself  again,  renewed 
in  health  and  strength,  to  go  on  developing  the  wonderful  process 
which  he  has  made  his  own. 

A  Word  in  Conclusion. 

A  word  in  conclusion  The  Royal  Party  came  and  went  without 
ceremony.  At  the  Scala  Theatre  they  were  received  by  Dr.  E 
Di-tin  Maddick,  and  the  Royal  box,  designed  by  Mr.  Frank  Verity, 
F.R.I.B.A.,  the  architect  of  the  theatre,  was  so  arranged  as  to 
create  the  impression  that  the  visitors  were  seated  under  the  same 
canopy  as  at  the  Durbar.  The  colour  scheme  of  the  interior  was 
pale  biscuit ;  the  roof  was  supported  by  bronze  columns,  and  the 
whole  was  draped  with  a  crimson  valance,  and  decked  with  a 
profusion  cf  flowers  and  plants.  As  the  Royal  party  left  at  the 
close  of  the  performance  and  one  made  one's  way  out  again  into 
the  drab  surroundings  of  Tottenham  Court  Road,  the  beautiful 
scenes  of  the  Durbar  floated  away — away — away  !  But  the 
memory  of  the  evening  with  the  King  at  the  Pictures  remains. 

D.  L.  W. 
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A   Pifture  Palace  Star. 


Hepworth,  PhDto. 


MISS    GLADYS    SYLVANI. 
The  most  photographed  Aclrsss  in  the  Picture  Theatre  world. 
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A  Quartette   that 
will  pack  your  halls 


Released  Saturday,  15th  June. 


Length  1,000  feet. 


The  Old  Silver  Watch. 

An  Heirloom  that  saves  the  life  of  its  owner,  and  serves  to  establish  a 
brother's  and  sister's  relationship,  after  years  of  separation. 


MAURICE 
COSTELLO. 


Released  Thursday,  27th  June. 


Approximate  Length  767  feet. 


RALPH   INCE. 


The   Seventh  Son. 

Abraham  Lincoln's  wisdom,  justice  and  mercy  never  reached  a  grander 
and  more  eloquent  climax  than  in  **  The  Seventh  Son."  A  widowed 
mother  loses  six  sons  in  the  Civil  War ;  the  President  pardons  and  saves 

her  seventh. 


Released  6th  June. 


Approximate  Length  561  feet. 


A  Story  of  the  Circus. 

Mutual  affection  of  a  little  circus  performer  and  an  elephant. 
Full  of  humour  and  pathos. 


KENNETH  CASEY. 


Released  Saturday,  22nd  June. 


Length  524  feet. 


JOHN  BUNNY. 


The  Suit  of  Armour. 

Suitable  for  a  big  laugh ;  fits  in  anywhere.  A  clever  joke  proves  too  much 
for  a  stern  parent.  Escapes  from  a  ferocious  dog,  gets  away  with  the  girl, 
and  wins  $10,000  from  her  father.  The  fun  in  it  is  worth  twice  the  amount. 


THE  VITAGRAPH  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA, 

15  and    17,    CECIL    COURT,    CHARING    CROSS    ROAD,    W.C. 


Telegrams : 
Vitagraf,    London." 


W 


Telephone : 
14277    Central. 


Supplement  to    "The  Cinema,"  June,  1912. 


JUNE,     1912. 


"THE  CINEMA"  critic  attends  the  leading  film  demonstrations,  and  all  films  reviewed  in  this 
Supplement  have  been  selected  from  the  various  programmes  of  releases  during 
the  ensuing  month. 

EXHIBITORS    CAN     RELY    UPON     "THE    CINEMA"     FILM    SELECTION    AS     BEING    THE     PICK 

OF    THE     MARKET. 


A.   &    C. 

J.  F.  Brookliss. 


"THE  ANIMATED  BATH  TUB."— Released  June  26th. 
Length  640  feet. 

In  this  rollicking  farce  it's  "  you  push  the  button  "  and  the  bath 
tub  does  "the  rest."  An  inventor  has  produced  a  bath  which 
can  be  made  to  wander  from  room  to  room  by  the  mere  turning 
of  an  electric  button.  When  poor  innocent  uncle  visits  his 
nephew  he  is  invited  to  try  the  new  device  and  foolishly  acqui- 
esces. He  gets  in  and  it  starts  on  its  peregrinations.  After 
performing  "  the  grand  tour  "  he  is  rescued,  but  not  until  he  has 
gone  through  the  time  of  his  life. 


A.    BIOGRAPH. 

M.P.  Sales  Agency. 


"HIS   LESSON."— Released  July  14th.     Length  1,032  feet. 

He  had  no  thought  but  to  work  and  save  money.  His  poor 
wife  did  nothing  but  drudge,  with  no  return  other  than  an 
existence.  This  cannot  last ;  it  poisons  one's  spirit  in  time.  Day 
after  day  it  was  work,  without  an, -affectionate  word  or  glance  from 
her  husband,  who  always  met  her  plea  for  a  new  hat  or  dress  with 
the  expression,  ' '  We  cannot  afford  it — we  must  save  our  money  ; 
besides,  your  hat  and  dress  are  goodaenough.''  One  day  a  young 
man  stops  at  the  farm-house  to  get  a  drink  of  water.     He  imagines 


from  her  sad  face  that  all  is  not  as  it  should  be,  and  tells  her  tha 
her  eyes  are  too  beautiful  for  tears  and  her  hands  too  delicate  to 
carry  the  burdens  set  for  her.  The  husband  sees  and  hears  and  is 
at  last  made  to  realise  that  her  life,  without  the  sunshine  of  love, 
is  but  a  little  better  than  death,  and  so  he  makes  a  change  for  the 
better. 


AMBROSIO. 

New  Agency  Film  Co.,  Shaftesbury  Av. 


"INGRATITUDE  REPAID."— Released  June  13th.  Length 
820  feet. 

This  subject  might  be  described  as  a"  spoof  drama, ' '  for  while 
the  opening  might  lead  one  to  suppose  it  likely  to  develop  into  a 
stereotyped  story  of  domestic  unhappiness,  it  actually  includes  a 
series  of  fresh  comedy  scenes  with  a  surprise  in  the  last  scene 
both  for  the  audience  and  for  two  of  the  characters. 


AMERICAN    CO. 

American  Film  Manufacturing  Co., 
ioi,  Wardour  Street,  W. 


"  THE  COWARD."— Released  June  5th.     Length  1,000  feet. 

A  coward,  strung  to  the  breaking  point,  turns  and  kills  his  man. 
The  picture  shows  the  man-hunt  and  how  the  coward,  fleeing  for 
life,  bravely  did  a  human  act.     The  story  is  powerfully  con  vine- 


^k  1 

the  farmer's  daughter"     (Cricks  and  Martin) 


cold  steel"     (Cricks  and  Martin). 
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ing,  and  the  acting  sincere  and  good.    It  will  be  deemed  a  feature 
in  many  places. 

"DRIFTWOOD."— Released  June  8th.     Length  1.000  feet. 

Leaning  against  the  house,  dirty,  unkempt,  lazy  William  Jessup 
basked  in  the  sunshine.  His  wife  roused  him  and  sent  him  off  to 
look  for  work.  In  the  meantime  an  automobile  party  coming 
down  the  road  suddenly  found  themselves  out  of  water.  They 
called  on  Mrs.  Jessup  for  that  necessary  ingredient.  Little  Miss 
Van  Chesler  took  pity  on  the  woful  plight  of  the  pretty  Mrs. 
Jessup  and  asked  her  parents  to  aid  her.  Meanwhile.  Jessup  by 
the  roadside  saw  the  auto  party,  having  obtained  water,  again  on 
their  way,  and  was  seized  with  the  desire  to  hold  up  the  automobile 
and  rob  its  occupants.  Little  Miss  Van  Chesler  promptly  alighted, 
bringing  with  her  a  bundle  of  groceries  which  the  party  had 
purchased  at  a  neighbouring  store  for  Mrs.  Jessup.  But  Jessup. 
uncertain  of  his  ground,  compelled  the  party  to  carry  the  bag  of 
provisions  to  his  home.  There  he  was  met  by  Mrs.  Jessup,  who 
recognised  her  friends.  The  strain  was  too  much  for  Jessup. 
His  shattered  nerves  gave  way  and  he  decided  on  the  spot  to 
brace  up  and  do  better  in  the  future.  Miss  Van  Chesler  interceded 
on  his  behalf  and  influenced  her  parent  to  give  him  a  position 
about  the  household.  A  month  later  Miss  Van  Chesler  visited 
Mrs.  Jessup,  and  took  her  home,  where  her  unbelieving  eyes  saw 
the  man  whose  name  she  bore  rejuvenated  and  worthy  of  her. 


B.  &  C. 

M.P.  Sales  Agency. 


"THE  GENTLEMAN  RANKER."— Released  July  14th. 
Length  975  feet. 

Herbert  Coventry,  son  and  heir  of  Sir  Thomas  Coventry,  meets 
the  vicar's  daughter,  Jocelyn,  and  fails  in  love  with  her.  His 
proud  father  orders  him  to  give  up  his  mad  folly  or  leave  his 
house  for  ever.  Herbert  decides  upon  the  latter  course,  and, 
taking  his  destiny  in  his  own  hands,  joins  a  cavalry  regiment  as 
plain  Trooper  Herbert  Coventry.  After  a  time  the  native  followers 
of  the  Mad  Mahdi  become  troublesome,  and  the  King's  Hussars 
are  sent  to  the  front.  Herbert  is  attached  to  a  small  outpost  which 
is  surprised.  The  last  cartridge  is  fired  and  Herbert  is  prepared 
to  sell  his  life  dearly.  The  Arabs  are  upon  him,  when  reinforce- 
ments arrive,  and  they  are  driven  back.  Invalided  home,  he  is 
welcomed  by  his  father,  who  is  reconciled  to  his  marrying  a 
"plebeian"  wife,  and  all  ends  happily. 

"OUR  PET  DOGS."— Released  July  11th.     Length  381  feet. 
A  fine  film   full  of  interest  for  dog  lovers.     Showing  many  of 
the  winners  at  the  recent  toy  dog  show  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 


BRONCHO. 

Western  Import  Co. 


"FOR  A  WESTERN  GIRL."— Released  June  19th.     Length 
539  feet. 

Jim  is  in  love  with  the  Ranch-owner's  daughter  Rose,  but  has  a 
rival  in  Tom.  Jim  forces  his  attentions,  but  is  repulsed  by  Rose 
On  one  occasion  he  forgets  himself  and  snatches  Rose  in  his  strong 
arms  and  kisses  her.  Tom,  hearing  Rose's  screams,  runs  to  her 
assistance  and  soundly  thrashes  Jim.  Rose's  father,  hearing  the 
tumult,  arrives  on  the  scene.  He  at  once  pays  Jim  off.  Jim,  full 
of  revenge,  seeks  out  some  renegade  Indians  and  they  waylay  Rose 
and  Tom  whilst  they  are  out  riding.  Tom  sends  a  message  home 
by  his  clever  horse.  The  cowboys  are  called  up,  and  they  go  to 
the  rescue.  After  most  exciting  riding  and  hair-breadth  escapes,  the 
couple  are  eventually  rescued  and  Tom  gets  his  reward 


Released    June    26th. 


"YOUNG      DEER'S     RETURN. 
Length  588  feet. 

Young  Deer  is  selected  by  the  Commissioners  for  training  at 
Carlisle  College.  He  becomes  a  hero  in  the  football  field  and  is 
introduced  to  a  fair  admirer.  They  become  lovers,  and  on  Young 
Deer  asking  her  father's  consent,  he  is  refused.  He  reminds  him  of 
his  past,  when  Young  Deer  saved  his  life  in  Death's  Valley,  and  to 
prove  his  words  shows  the  watch  that  Bob  had  given  him  The 
father  is  repentant  and  offers  his  hand,  but  Young  Deer  scorns  to 
be  friends  after  the  slight  he  has  suffered  and  returns  to  his  Indian 
camp. 


CLARENDON, 

12,    Charing   Cross    Road,    W.C.- 


"MIND  THE  PAINT."— Released  June  16th.  Length,  475 
feet. 

Mr.  Muddlekins  receives  a  telegram  from  his  wife  informing  him 
of  the  arrival  of  his  aunt.  She  is  a  lady  from  whom  he  has  great 
expectations,  and  Mr.  Muddlekins  decides  that  he  must  spring 
clean  the  house  in  honour  of  her  coming. 

His  first  efforts  with  a  syringe  on  the  windows  are  not  very 
successful,  but  later  he  hits  on  a  good  idea,  and  procuring  some 
bright  yellow  paint,  he  occupies  himself  busily  with  re-decorating 
the  front  railings.  To  keep  off  tormenting  youngsters  he  electrifies 
the  railings,  and  thus  torments  his  tormentors.  When  his  aunt 
arrives  he  forgets  to  switch  off  the  current,  and  the  good  lady 
unconsciously  placing  her  hand  upon  the  railings  receives  a  most 
violent  and  unexpected  shock.  Alas  for  Mr.  Muddlekins' 
expectations  ! 


COSMOPOLITAN, 

Film  House,  Gebrard  Stteet,  W. 


"THE  CURSE  OF  AVARICE."— Released  June  16th. 
Length  1,000  feet. 

A  specially  notable  film  in  several  particulars.  Every  char- 
acter in  the  story  is  taken  by  the  saTe  actor.  The  representations 
are  wonderfully  clever,  the  dramatic  interest  of  the  story  is  well 
sustai  ed,  and  builds  up  naturally.  The  plot  is  novel,  and  the 
photographic  quality  excellent  throughout.  It  is  sure  to  tickle  I  he 
public  taste  for  novelty.     The  Actor  is  Giuseppe  Pinto. 


CINES, 

Charing  Cross  Road. 


"ROSALIE'S  DOWRY." —Released  June  15th.  Length 
833  feet. 

This  story  is  developed  amid  beautiful  scenes  of  pastoral 
simplicity  in  a  little  Italian  village  where  the  tending  of  cattle 
and  the  tilling  of  the  land  are  the  chief  industries.  Rosalie  is  a 
typical  village  maiden  in  the  first  blush  of  youth  and  happy  i  the 
love  of  her  village  admirer.  They  confess  their  love  for  each 
other  on  the  slopes  of  a  beautiful  mountain,  surrounded  by  all  the 
charms  of  Nature,  on  a  summer's  day.  Their  poverty  is  the  one 
impediment  to  their  immediate  union,  but  Rosalie  is  full  of  the 
hope  of  persuading  her  rich  old  uncle  to  give  her  the  requisite 
dowry.  She  leaves  her  lover  and  hurries  away  to  her  uncle 
Stephen,  to  whom  she  tells  her  love  story.  He  is  a  miser  and 
loves  money  above  everything,  and  resolutely  refuses  to  help  the 
lovers.  Rosalie  pleads  with  him  without  in  any  way  shaking  his 
purpose,  and  she  leaves  him  with  a  breaking  heart  and 
makes  her  way  to  the  mountains,  where  she  sits  down  and  sobs 
out  her  disappointment.  A  stranger  accosts  her  and  begs  to 
know  the  cause  of  her  tears.  She  tells  him  her  story,  dwelling 
upon  the  harshness  of  her  uncle,  who  will  not  spare  a  little  from 
his  wealth  to  make  two  hearts  happy. 

The  stranger  tells  her  to  dry  her  tears  and  let  him  know  the 
amount  of  money  the  dowry  should  consist  of.  He  gives  her 
notes  to  the  amount  and  bids  her  run  off  and  tell  her  lover. 
Meanwhile  Stephen  and  the  village  worthies  are  in  deep  conclave 
owing  to  the  rumour  of  the  proximity  of  the  noted  bandit,  Pi ddu. 
In  the  midst  of  their  conferences  the  bandit  appears  and  with  a 
pistol  in  each  hand  terrorises  them,  while  he  denounces  Stephen 
as  a  coward  and  traitor  and  then  takes  his  departure.  Rosalie  arrives 
and  shows  her  notes  which  the  mysterious  stranger  had  given  her 
as  a  dowry.  The  old  miser  pretends  they  are  forgeries  and  sends 
the  disappointed  Rosalie  away  crying.  Three  months  elapse  and 
once  more  Rosalie  meets  the  mysterious  stranger,  who  turns  out 
to  be  the  dreaded  bandit,  Piddu.  He  learns  how  her  uncle  had 
imposed  upon  her,  bids  her  cheer  up,  and  gives  her  another 
bundle  of  notes,  which  he  says  she  will  find  all  right.  Full  of 
rage  at  the  trick  played  upon  Rosalie  by  the  old  miser,  he  proceeds 
to  Stephen's  house,  where  he  sees  him  through  the  window,  and 
drawing  his  revolver,  shoots  him,  thus  summarily  punishing  him 
for  attempting  to  deprive  Rosalie  of  her  dowry. 
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"THE  VISITING  CARD  "—Released  June  15th.    Length  620 

Felix  is  very  much  infatuated  with  the  charms  of  a  lovely 
Countess,  who  flirts  with  him  and  then  disappears.  She  is 
betrothed  to  the  Count  of  Roccobosa,  who  arrives  after  the 
Countess  has  left,  meets  Felix,  with  whom  he  exchanges  visiting 
cards.  Felix  rushes  off  to  discover  the  Countess  and  traces  her 
to  an  hotel  in  a  neighbouring  town.  He  enters  and  takes  rooms, 
giving  a  visiting  card  to  the  commissionaire.  He  is  entered  on  the 
books  as  the  Count  of  Roccobosa.  A  traveller  in  cutlery  also 
takes  rooms  and  occupies  those  next  to  the  Countess.  Felix  and 
the  Countess  meet,  and  she  endeavours  to  persuade  him  to 
return  home.  He  promises,  however,  not  to  make  love  to  her, 
and  she  allows  him  to  take  her  into  dinner. 

The  Countess's  maid  sees  the  name  of  the  Cou  it  of  Roccobosa 
on  the  hotel  books  and  tells  her  mistress  that  her  lover  has 
followed  her.  She  retires  to  her  room  and  hears  the  traveller  in 
the  next  room  sharpening  up  his  cutlery  samples,  and  imagines  it 
is  her  lover  getting  ready  to   kill  her  for  flirting  with  Felix.     She 


the  Australian  Bush  and  cannot  alter  his  rough,  uncouth  ways. 
Rose  has  refused  him  and  the  young  squire  has  had  to  order  him 
out  of  the  farmhouse.  .  The  girl  is  her  father's  right  hand  and 
always  delivers  the  products  of  the  farm.  Unfortunately,  on  one 
of  her  journeys  the  wheel  of  her  cart  comes  off  and  she  is  stranded 
in  a  lonely  lane.  Her  Australian  suitor,  out  driving,  pulls  up  and 
offers  acsistance,  which  is  accepted  by  her ;  but  he  exceeds  his  mis- 
sion, and  after  delivering  the  girl's  goods,  drives  her,  with  all  speed, 
to  his  own  house,  where  he  forcibly  tries  to  make  her  promise  to 
marry  him.  She  absolutely  refuses,  and  he  locks  her  in  the  room. 
They  have  been  followed  by  the  young  squire,  who,  when  his  rival 
leaves  the  house  to  stable  his  horse,  climbs  into  the  room.  A 
plan  of  escape  is  decided  upon  and,  locking  the  door,  together 
they  make  a  rope  of  the  bedclothing  and  the  girl  is  safely  lowered 
to  the  ground.  Meanwhile,  the  farmer  has  returned,  hears  the 
noise,  and  rushes  to  the  room  only  to  find  the  door  bolted.  In- 
furiated, he  draws  his  revolver  and  blows  off  the  bolts,  and,  thus 
gaining  admission,  a  terrible  fight  between  the  two  men  takes 
place.     In  their  madness  they  get  too  close  to  the  low  window  and 


THEIR      LIVES    FOR    CO!   1) 


(Gaumont) 


raises  a  terrible  hubbub,  and'the"'  hotel  :manager~with  the  servants 
and  guests  appear,  and  endeavour  to  open  the  traveller's 
Joor.  He  had  gone  to  bed  and  locked  himself  in.  The  door  is 
3i-oken  open.  The  Countess  rushes  in  and  attempts  to  throw  her 
rms  round  the  poor  bewildered  traveller,  when  she  discovers  her 
listake,  and  they  are  all  convulsed  with  laughter  at  the  sight  of 
the  traveller  sitting  up  in  bed  endeavouring  to  repel  the  advances 
A  the  lovely  Countess.  Thus  a  contemplated  tragedy  is  turned 
into  the  broadest  corned  v. 


CRICKS  &  MARTIN, 


ioi,  Wardoi'r  Street,  W. 


Ltd. 


"THE  FARMER'S  DAUGHTER."— Released  June  [29th. 
Length  975  feet.  v 

Farmer  Jones  has  a  very  pretty  daughter  who  is  much  sought 
after.  The  young  squire  is  first  favourite,  but  she  dearly  loves  to 
tease  him  and  loses  no  opportunity  to  do  so.  But  he  has  a  rival 
in  a  neighbouring  farmer  who  has  spent  many  years  of  his  life  in 


both  fallout-  The"  villain  falls  heavily  to  the  ground  badly  hurt, 
but,  fortunately,  the  young  squire  catches  in  the  ivy  and  lowers 
himself  to  the  ground,  little  the  worse  for  his  adventure,  and  is 
welcomed  by  "The  Farmers  Daughter." 

"  COLD  STEEL."— Released  June  20th.     Length  825  feet. 

A  lady  is  distressed  at  her  husband's  coolness  and  tries  hard  to 
bring  about  an  alteration.  She  is  most  despondent  at  not  being 
successful,  and  her  unhappiness  is  noticed  by  Terance  Astor,  a  young 
artist  friend  who,  in  his  passion,  foolishly  writes  inviting  her  to 
take  shelter  under  his  protection.  The  unhappy  wife,  although 
most  wishful  to  be  happy,  sensibly  sees  that  such  action  would 
only  make  matters  worse,  but  decides  to  call  upon  the  artist  and 
explain  how  impossible  such  an  action  would  be.  The  meeting  is 
most  pathetic,  but,  in  her  hurry  to  keep  the  appointment,  she  leaves 
the  letter  behind,  which  is  found  by  her  husband.  Thinking  his 
wife  unfaithful,  he  bluntly  accuses  her  and  orders  her  out  of  the 
house.  Proceeding  to  the  artist's  studio,  he  will  not  accept  the 
artist's  explanation,  and,  seeing  a  pair  of  foils,  compels  the  artist  to 
fight.  In  a  most  realistic  combat  he  is  getting  well  beaten  when 
the  wife  enters  and  parts  them,  and  the  husband  is  assured  of  her 
honourable   intentions   in  keeping   the   appointment.     Convinced 
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"  the    black    wall  "     (Vitagraph). 

and  well  beaten  in  the  fight,  he  forgives  the  artist  for  his  actions 
and  learns  the  lesson  that  "to  be  happy  though  married  '  a 
woman  needs  a  husband  to  be  more  than  "  Cold  Steel." 


ECLAIR. 

Tvler  Film  Co. 


"THE  LOVE  OF  A  CHILD."— Released  June  13th. 
Length  1,900  feet. 

This  is  a  film  of  unique  character.  It  is  based  upon  the  intensity 
of  childish  affection  and  remembrance,  and  the  suffering  which  may 
follow  when  these  strong  emotions  are  outraged.  The  little  child 
heroine  is  a  wonderfully  clever  actress  and  her  adventures  re- 
produce for  us  pictorially  the  atmosphere  which  has  made  the 
child  stories  of  writers  like  Hans  Andersen  classics  the  world 
over.  The  mother  and  step-father,  too,  carry  off  their  parts 
magnificentiv, 


EXPRESS. 

Warwick  Trading  Company. 


-Released  June  27th. 


"THE  LIFE  OF  THE  KALMUCKS.' 
Length  355  feet. 

The  opening  scene  of  this  series  of  views  shows  a  band  of  a 
wandering  tribe  of  Asiatic  Russia  on  the  march  through  the  snow 
with  their  dromedaries  and  baggage.  Having  found  a  suitable 
spot  for  the  erection  of  their  flimsy  tents,  they  are  seen  in  the 
performance  of  their  religious  duties,  receiving  the  blessing  of  the 
priest  before  a  rudely  constructed  altar  in  the  open  air.  Follow- 
ing this  are  exhibitions  of  various  styles  of  dancing  peculiar  to  the 
tribe,  and  then  the  striking  of  tents  for  another  move  on  the 
endless  route  of  their  nomadic  existence. 


ESSANAY 

CO., 

5>  Wardour  Street 

\v. 

"OUT    OF   THE    NIGHT."— Released   June  30th. 
990  feet. 


Length 


A  finely  played  drama,  introducing  a  novel  half  real  life,  half 
dream  effect,  which  is  admirably  done  and  adds  considerably  to 
the  interest  of  the  play.  Howard  Moore,  a  millionaire  clubman, 
returns  home  one  evening  to  learn  that  his  entire  fortune  has  been 
swept  away  in  the  crash  of  the  Eagle  National  Bank.  The  news 
almost  drives  him  insane,  but  the  fact  that  his  fiancee  has  read  of 
his  misfortune  and  returns  his  engagement  ring  heartlessly  is  the 
thing  that  causes  him  to  seek  solace  in  the  whiskey  decanter,  then 
determines  to  end  it  all.  The  revolver  is  raised'  to  his  temple, 
when  a  tapping  is  heard  outside  the  large  French  window,  and 
Moore  is  astonished  to  see  a  ragged  derelict  beckoning  for  admission 
and  protection  from  the  biting  air  Moore  admits  the  poor 
unfortunate,  who  has  seen  Moore  raise  the  gun,  and  questions  him. 
The  clubman  shows  him  the  newspaper  and   letter  bitterly,  and 


then  is  amazed  when  the  fellow  begins  to  relate  a  story  almost 
identical  with  his  own.  While  the  two  men  remain  seated  at  the 
table  the  story  is  revealed  in  a  beautiful  vis:on — how  the  young 
man  was  on  the  road  to  wealth  in  the  Stock  Market,  engaged  to  a 
beautiful  girl,  then  of  his  fortune  being  swept  away  in  a  panic,  his 
engagement  broken  by  the  heartless  vampire  who  scorns  him,  his 
seeking  consolation  in  drink,  his  course  on  the  downward  road 
until  he  has  become  what  he  is — a  helpless,  ragged  derelict.  The 
story  finished,  the  outcast  begs  Moore  to  give  up  whiskey  and 
make  a  man  of  himself.  Moore  promises,  allows  the  whiskey  to 
run  out  over  the  floor,  tears  the  girl's  face  from  the  frame  on  the 
table,  grips  the  derelict's  hand,  rewards  him  with  a  bill,  then 
watches  him  vanish  into  the  night  from  whence  he  came. 

"  NAPATIA,  THE  GREEK    SINGER."—  Released  July  4th, 
Length  992  feet." 

A  heart  story  which  makes  a  strong  appeal.  Billy  Arnold,  a 
young  fireman,  saves  Napatia,  a  beautiful  Greek  street-singer  from 
the  brutality  of  her  foster-father  one  day  and  falls  deeply  in  love 
with  her.  He  manages  to  meet  her  several  times,  and  one 
morning  is  overjoyed  when  shj  comes  with  her  foster-father  and 
sings  before  the  engine-house.  Billy's  companions  joke  him 
good-naturedly  about  Napatia,  but  he  tells  them  it  is  no  joke  and 
.that  he  intends  making  Napatia  his  wife  if  possible.  A  few  days 
later  Billy  meets  Napatia  before  her  home  and  takes  her  for  a 
walk.  Coming  upon  an  alarm-box,  Billy  shows  her  how  to  work 
it  and  tells  her  if  she  is  ever  in  trouble  and  needs  him  to  send  in 
an  alarm.  A  moment  later  the  venomous  foster-father  appears, 
rages  at  finding  Napatia  with  Billy  and  attempts  to  strike  her. 
Billy  instantly  knocks  him  down,  warns  him  to  cease  his  brutality 
toward  the  girl  and  watches  them  leave.  Napatia  pays  for  her 
walk  with  Billy  by  being  imprisoned  in  an  attic  room  by  her 
enraged  foster-parents  Frantically  she  tries  to  escape,  but  cannot 
Suddenly  she  thinks  of  Billy's  promise  to  come  to  her  in  time  of 
need.  Gathering  an  armful  of  paper  she  sets  it  on  fire  and  holds 
it  near  the  window.  A  pedestrian  sees  the  blaze,  turns  in  an 
alarm,  and  the  department  quickly  responds.  Billy  and  his 
companions  burst  into  the  house,  frighten  the  foster-parents  out  of 
their  wits,  break  into  the  attic  room,  and  Napatia  throws  herself 
into  Billy's  arms  and  confesses  what  she  has  done  to  bring  him. 
At  this  moment  chief  Ryan  strides  in,  the  situation  is  explained, 
and  Ryan,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  tells  Napatia  and  Billy  to 
hustle  out  to  the  nearest  marriage-licence  bureau,  then  gives  orders 
for  the  boys  to  turn  the  hose  on  the  enraged  foster-parents  if  they 
make  a  move  to  interfere.     [Sice  alsopa^c  x.) 


FILM    D'ART. 

J.   F.   Brockliss. 


"  BONNY  PRINCE  CHARLIE."— Released  July  3rd.  Length 
1.S00  feet. 

Prince  Charles  Edward,  son  of  James  II.,  otherwise  known  as 
Bonny  Prince  Charlie  by  his  followers,  or  the  Young  Pretender 
by  his  opponents,  is  seen  landing  in  Scotland  after  a  lengthy  exile  in 
France.  He  is  welcomed  by  blind  Angus  and  his  daughter,  who 
are  most  anxious  to  assist  him  in  regaining  the  throne  of  his 
ancestors.  But  the  head  of  the  most  important  clan  is  somewhat 
indifferent  to  the  Prince's  claim,  and  is  only  persuaded  to  give  his 
support  and  that  of  his  kinsmen  by  the  entreaties  of  his  wife, 
Dora.  A  charming  romance  runs  through  the  film,  which  should 
be  a  most  popular  one  with  all  classes. 


GAUMONT  CO., 

5-6.  Sherwood  Street,  W. 


"THEIR  LIVES  FOR  GOLD."— Released  June  23rd. 
Length  1,470  feet. 

A  story  full  of  real  thrills,  and  a  railway  smash  which 
makes'  it  a  top  liner  and  worthy  a  big  boom.  Two  friends, 
Joe  Baker  and  Tom  Burke,  prospecting  for  gold,  chance 
upon  the  body  of  a  man  apparently  lifeless.  Raising  him, 
they  find  the  vital  spark  is  not  quite  out,  so  hoisting  him  on  to 
Joe's  back,  Tom  bringing  along  the  miner's  tools,  they  make 
tracks  for  their  shanty.  On  reaching  shelter  the  starved  miner 
recovers  consciousness  for  a   few   moments,   and  anxious  to  make 
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some  return  to  his  would-be  rescuers,  tells  them  the  secret  of  an 
old  mine  in  which  he  declares  there  is  still  a  large  deposit  of 
gold  .  he  draws  a  plan  in  Joe's  pocket-book  explaining  the  position 
ottne  hoard.  Immediately  on  completing  his  drawing  the  miner 
an;,  oack  dead.  Both  men  make  a  snatch  at  the  precious  pocket- 
oooh  containing  the  plan,  and  Baker  obtaining  possession,  refuses 
to  part  with  it.  Friends  no  longer,  Joe  and  Tom,  with  the  greed  of 
gold  in  their  veins,  begin  the  dramatic  race  to  the  mine.  Thev 
can  agree  on  nothing,  but  Joe,  being  in  possession  of  the  plan,  holds 
the  trump  card  ;  never  once  will  Tom  let  Joe  out  of  his  sight, 
ano  as  joe  will  not  agree  to  any  question  of  division,  Tom  decides 

road-Tnrf l7air(?h  k"  *?*'  antl- hirinfc'  a  buggy,  slips  off  to  the  rail- 
road and  luckily  boards  a  train  running  in  the  right  direction. 

joe,  catching  Tom  in  the  act  of  stealing  away  in  the  early 
norning,  gets  his  horse  from  the  stable  and  dashes  off  in  pursuit  ; 
-  ,^rin8  a  short  c"t  he  manages  to  catch  the  slow-going  train, 
ana  lorn,  seeing  him  in  pursuit,  has  one  or  two  shots  at  him,  but 
tne  jolting  unsteadies  his  hand,  and  Joe  reaches  the  rear 
piatiorm  of  the  train.  The  advantage  is,  however,  with  Tom,  and 
ne  snows  no  compunction,  after  a  short  struggle,  in  throwing  Joe 
rrom  the  train.  Joe,  unhurt,  but  filled  with  a  determination  to 
leieat  his  enemy  at  all  costs,  mounts  his  horse  and  makes  a  bee- 
nne  through  the  swamps,  intent  on  cutting  off  the  train,  which  has 
to  make  a  long  detour  to  avoid  the  treacherous  ground 
.,,su,cce  edf  ,n  'lis  object,  and  reaches  a  signal  on  a 
ootondge  which  runs  right  across  the  line  ;  without  hesitation 
1  c,lmbs  "P  the  ladder,  and,  clambering  over  the  rail, 
drops  on  to  the  roof  of  the  train  as  it  passes  underneath.  He 
crawls  along  the  roofs  of  the  carriages  until  he  almost  reaches  the 
engine:  the  drivers  mate  sees  him,  and  climbs  on  to  the  roof  to 
dislodge  him.  A  violent  struggle  ensues;  first  one  and  then  the 
other  01  the  combatants  is  undermost,  but  eventually  Joe  gets  the 
upper  hand,  and  pushes  the  stoker  on  to  the  line.  From  the  roof 
01  the  carriage  to  the  cab  of  the  engine  is  easy  work,  but 
me  driver  has  to  be  disposed  of;  Joe,  who  'has  already 
he  death  of  the  stoker  on  his  hands,  does  not  hesitate 
o  shoot  the  unfortunate  driver.  Taking  possession  of  the 
engine,  the  next  step  is  to  uncouple  the  train  ;  this  is  soon  done, 
and  joe  proceeds  on  his  dash  for  the  mine.  Tom  is,  as  we 
have  seen,  a  passenger  by  the  stranded  train,  and  directly  he  hears 
trom  the  officials  the  cause  of  the  stoppage,  he  sets  off  across 
country  and  manages  to  reach  Fort  William,  where  he  procures  a 
motor  car.  He  too  knows  the  country,  and  makes  to  intercept  the 
runaway  engme  at  a  level  crossing.  Taking  from  his  car  two  very 
nea\y  sleepers,  he  places  them  on  the  rails  so  Joe,  who  is  unable 
lo  control  and  drive  the  engine,  will  get  wrecked.  That  Tom's 
expectations  are  correct  is  soon  obvious,  and  Joe,  badly  hurt  in  the 
smash  only  just  manages  to  crawl  awav.  Tom  reaches  the  mine 
nrst  but  Joe  s  determination  carries  him  through,  and  he  also 
reaches  the  treasure  trove.  He  finds  Tom  at  work,  and  jealousy 
at  his  friend's  success  sets  the  devil  in  him  working  again.  He 
collects  the  blasting  powder  that  is  used  in  the  mine,  and  on  Tom's 
return  from  work  fires  it.  Thus  ends  the  race  that  was  started  bv 
avarice,  continued   by  crime,  and  finished  in  ignominious  death. 


OF      DEATH. 


Released    June    20th. 


"THE     SIGNAL 
Length  813  feet. 

0lVue  t.errace  faciuK  the  sea  a  young  girl  lying  seriously  ill  is 
visited  by  the  doctor,  who  after  examining  her  informs  her  relatives 
that  recovery  is  impossible  ;  her  death  is  simply  a  matter  of  days. 
She,  however,    becomes  quite   resigned   to  her   fate,  and  one   day 


"  THE  DEVIL,  THE  SERVANT,  AND  THE  MAN  "  {Selig). 

requests  her  mother  to  buy  some  of  her  favourite  flowers. 
During  the  absence  of  her  mother  a  fortune-teller  pays  a  visit  and 
offers  to  read  her  hand.  She  at  first  refuses  to  accede  to  the 
request,  but  after  some  persuasion  informs  the  gipsy  that  her  days 
are  numbered,  and  inquires  whether  she  can  say  -how  much  longer 
she  has  to  live.  The  cards  are  cut,  and  after  a  certain  amount  of 
calculation  she  is  informed  that  she  will  die  when  the  lilies  blossom. 
The  invalid's  mother  when  out  driving  meets  a  flower  seller,  and 
remembering  her  daughter's  wish  purchases  a  large  bouquet,  un- 
consciously including  some  lilies.  Upon  arriving  home  she 
presents  the  flowers  to  her  daughter,  and  is  astonished  to  see  the 
immediate  change  in  her  appearance.  Assistance  is  proffered,  but 
all  efforts  are  useless  ;   the  gipsy's  prophecy  has  come  true. 

"A     MATRIMONIAL     VENTURE."— Released   June    23rd. 
Lengtli  636  feet. 

Desirous  of  contracting  a  rich  marriage,  Mr  Ledaim  visits  a  matri- 
monial agency,  and  is  shown  a  letter  from  a  rich  Americ  n  widow 
possessing  a  large  sum  of  money,  who  requires  a  husband,  gentle, 
loving  and  obedient.  This  is  exactly  the  kind  of  wife  he  is  looking 
for,  and  he  loses  no  time  in  calling  at  the  widow's  house  and  mak- 
ing her  an  offer  of  marriage.  The  rich  American  deciding  to  give 
him  a  trial,  takes  him  into  the  wood-yard  and  shows  him  a  large 
stack  of  wood,  requesting  him  to  see  how  quickly  he  can  saw  it 
into  suitable  sized  logs.  This  is  not  the  work  required  by  a  man 
dressed  in  immaculate  attire,  but,  however,  he  sets  to  work  and 
finishes  the  sawing  some  hours  later.  The  widow  now  inquires 
whether  he  is  fond  of  children,  and  receiving  a  reply  in  the 
affirmative,  introduces  him  to  the  nursery,  which  is  full  of  children 
Mr.  Ledaim  tries  his  hand  at  minding  children,  but  has  to  g  ve  up 
the  task  as  hopeless.  Another  surprise  is  in  store.  A  boxer  now 
arrives,  and  proceeds  to  give  Mr.  Ledaim  a  thrashing,  to  the 
evident  enjoyment  of  the  widow.  These  trials  being  over,  he  is 
now  presented  with  a  letter  stating  that  the  widow  put  him  through 
the  tests  simply  to  provide  a  little  amusement,  and  that  she  has  no 
desire  to  get  married.  Noticing  the  manner  in  which  he  received  this 
information,  her  feelings  change,  and  she  agrees  to  accept  the  hand 
of  the  suitor. 


HEPWIX, 

Denmas  Street,  W, 


THE    DEVIL,    THE    SERVANT,    AND   THE    MAN"    (Scltg) 


"  OH  !     FOR    A    SMOKE."— Released   June    16th,      Length 
-125  feet. 

Mike  has  been  at  work  all  day  in  the  factory,  and  all  the  time 
his  great  desire  has  been  for  a  smoke,  which,  of  course,  is  quite  out 
of  the  question  while  he  is  at  work.  At  last,  however,  work  is 
over,  and  Mike  instantly  starts  to  light  up,  but  just  as  he  is  getting 
the  first  draw,  one  of  liis  mates  accidentally  knocks  his  clay  pipe 
out  of  his  hand,  and  it  falls  broken  to  the  ground.  Mike  at  once 
rushes  off  to  the  nearest  tobacconist's  and  buying  a  fresh  supply  of 
clav  pipes,  sets  out  again.  But  there  seems  to  be  a  fate  on  Mike 
and  his  pipes.  The  first  is  broken  by  a  man  on  horseback,  who 
dismounting  just  at  the  moment  that  Mike  is  stooping  to  light  his 
pipe,  stepson  to  his  back.  One  after  another  catastrophes  over- 
take the  pipes  ;  a  lady  knocks  one  out  of  his  mouth  with  a  parasol 
a  passing  newsboy  runs  into  him  and  breaks  another,  and  a  cycl 
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knocking  him  down  accounts  for  a  third,  until  Mike  is  almost  in 
despair  of  ever  getting  his  much-desired  smoke.  At  last,  he  seeks 
refuge  in  a  railway  carriage,  but  has  no  better  fortune  here  than 
anywhere  else,  for  just  as  he  is  lighting  up,  the  other  inmates  of 
the  carriage,  a  stern-visaged  female  and  an  uncompromising 
parson,  call  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  not  a  smoking  com- 
partment, and  sternly  threaten  him  with  all  sorts  of  penalties  if  he 
should  disobey  the  Byelaws.  Mike  leaves  the  train  at  the  next 
station,  and  determined  to  find  a  quiet  place,  climbs  up  into  an  old 
willow  tree,  overhanging  a  stream,  but  even  here  misfortune  over- 
takes him.  The  bough  breaks,  and  Mike  falls  with  a  resounding 
splash  in  the  water.  However,  determined  not  to  be  outdone, 
Mike  lights  up  whilst  in  the  stream,  and  we  get  a  final  view  of  him 
floating  clown  with  the  current  emitting  large  clouds  of  smoke, 
happy  at  last ! 

"THE  ROBBERY  AT  OLD  BURNSIDE  BANK,  —Re- 
leased June  20th.     Length  750  feet. 

In  the  early  hours  of  a  bright  spring  morning  in  May.  the  bank 
at  Old  Burnside  is  broken  into  by  a  couple  of  thieves.  They 
force  the  outer  doors  and  are  soon  inside  at  work  upon  the  safes. 
Just  as  they  have  got  one  of  them  open  they  make  a  noise  which 
disturbs  the  watchman,  who  rushes  in  and  catches  them  red-handed. 
Without  a  moment's  hesitation  the  two  ruffians  shoot  him  down, 
and  a  policeman  who  attempts  to  stop  them  at  the  bank  doors 
meets  the  same  fate,  the  pair  of  rogues  rapidly  making  their  escape. 
The  policeman,  however,  who  is  only  wounded  manages,  to  stagger 
into  the  bank,  and  there  telephones  to  the  police  station  for  aid, 
explaining  exactly  what  has  occurred.  The  Inspector  at  the 
station  first  rings  up  the  bank  manager  at  his  house  informing  him 
of  what  has  happened,  and  then  arming  half  a  dozen  of  his  men 
with  revolvers  stts  off  for  the  scene  of  the  crime.  At  the  door  of 
the  bank,  they  meet  the  manager,  who  has  just  arrived  in  his  car, 
and  the  whole  party  getting  on  board,  set  off  in  pursuit  of  the 
thieves. 

The  burglars,  in  the  meantime  have  commandeered  a  small  car 
driven  by  a  young  girl,  whom  they  force  to  drive  them  with  as  much 
speed  as  the  small  powered  engine  is  capable  of.  The  pursuit  goes 
on  for  some  miles,  with  the  large-car  containing  the  police  always, 
gaining,  and  reducing  the  lead  which  the  thieves  had  at  the 
beginning.  At  last  the  girl  can  stand  the  strain  no  longer,  ami  she 
falls  fainting  over  the  steering  wheel.  The  thieves,  who  cannot 
drive  the  car  themselves,  are  forced  to  abandon  it,  and  a  running 
fight  along  the  railway  embankment  ensues  between  them  and 
the  police,  both  sides  using  their  pistols  freely.  From  the  railway 
the  chase  is  carried  on  into  the  yard  of  the  nearest  station,  where 
the  thieves,  entrenching  themselves  behind  a  goods  van,  open  up 
a  furious  fire  with  unfortunately  fatal  results  to  some  of  the  police 
who  have  been  over  bold  in  the  pursuit.  Chased  from  here,  they 
take  refuge  in  the  signal  box,  and  for  a  time  seem  to  have  obtained 
an  impregnable  position  from  which  it  appears  impossible  to  oust 
them.  A  furious  fire  is  exchanged  between  the  thieves  up  in  the 
box,  and  the  police  on  the  ground  below,  but  at  length  when 
another  policeman  has  paid  the  penalty  of  his  rashness  with  his 
life,  the  Inspector  ordering  that  the  fusillade  shall  be  continued 
from  the  front,  creeps  up  behind  with  two  of  his  men,  and 
manages  to  gain  an  entrance  in  the  rear,  while  the  attention  of  the 
ruffians  is  attracted  to  the  other  side  of  the  building.  The  end 
soon  comes  after  this,  the  pair  are  unceremoniously  tumbled  down 
the  steps,  and  handcuffed.  On  being  searched,  the  stolen  notes 
are  found  in  their  pockets  and  thus  the  final  proof  of  their  guilt  is 
obtained.  The  stolen  property  is  handed  back  to  the  manager  of 
the  bank,  whilst  the  two  ruffians  are  hurried  away  to  their  richly 
deserved  doom. 


HISPANO. 


European   Film    Agency. 


"  TRUE  TILL  DEATH. "—Released  June  8th.  Length  2,625 
feet, 

Don  Pedro  de  Segura's  daughter  Isabel  was  a  young  girl  of  great 
beauty  and  virtue.  An  attachment  had  sprung  up  between  her  and 
a  youth  named  Martin  de  Marsilla,  who  had  been  brought  up  with 
her.  A  rival  suitor,  Don  Rodrigo  de  Azagran,  appears  and 
demands  the  hand  of  Isabel  in  marriage.  Martin  de  Marsilla 
presents  himself  at  the  same  time  and  presents  his  suit.  The 
parents  of  Isabel,  though  inclined  to  favour  him,  do  not  think  him 

present  worthy  of  the  honour.     Thev  therefore  make  an  agree- 
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ment  with  him  that  before  listening  to  his  proposal,  he  must  go 
forth  and  win  for  himself  a  name  and  a  fortune.  Marsilla  accepts 
the  conditions,  and  starts  off  confidentially  in  search  of  glory. 
The  first  part  of  the  film  treats  of  his  adventures,  but  towards  the 
end  the  story  develops  into  a  tragedy,  and  the  two  lovers  are  only 
united  in  death. 


IMP. 


F.J.  Brockliss,  NenvCompton  Stkeet.W, 


"BETTER  THAN  GOLD.  —Released  June  23rd.  Length 
990  feet. 

A  mining  parson,  Jim  Stafford,  harbours  a  young  couple,  who 
repay  his  kindness  by  stealing  his  money  and  running  away, 
leaving  behind  them  their  baby  girl.  Jim  is  a  good  sort,  and  has 
the  child  educated  at  a  convent  school.  Meanwhile  things  go 
from  bad  to  worse  with  the  couple.  The  woman  becomes 
seriouslv  ill,  and,  the  maternal  instinct  still  strong  in  her  breast, 
she  deter  1  ines  to  make  an  effort  to  see  her  child  before  she  dies. 
The  girl  is  on  her  way  home,  having  finished  her  education.  On 
her  arrival  she  finds  that  her  mother  has  passed  away,  and  hand 
in  hand  the  girl  and  the  parson  visit  the  grave  of  the  unhappy 
woman.  The  school  girl  has  become  a  woman,  and  when  both 
learn  the  truth,  lonely  pardon  Jim  finds  a  future  wife  in  the  little 
waif  that  was  entr.  sted  to  him  so  manv  vears  before. 


ITALA. 


Tyler   Film    Co. 


"THE  NUMEROUS  FAMILY  AT  THE  PHILANTHRO- 
PIST'S."—Released  June  23rd.     Length  620  feet. 

A  numerous  family  violently  ejected  from  their  home  were 
accorded  hospitality  by  a  philanthropist.  The  good  man,  to  the 
astonishment  of  his  servants,  instals  the  family  in  the  best  room 
and  provides  the  children  with  a  supply  of  toys.  In  spite  of  the 
rebellious  attitude  of  the  servants  they  are  compelled  to  attend  to 
the  needs  of  the  family,  who  soon  transform  the  beautiful  room  into 
a  fearful  condition.  The  mother  industriously  engages  herself  with 
the  family  washing,  father  bangs  away  at  various  jobs,  and  the 
children  play  the  very  deuce  with  the  handsome  furniture  and  bric- 
a-brac.  The  uproar  created  by  the  family  finally  gets  to  such  a 
pitch  that  all  the  neighbouring  people  decide  to  leave.  This  is 
more  than  the  philanthropist  bargained  for,  and  he  is  reluctantly 
compelled  to  order  the  family  to  quit. 


KALEM. 


M.P.  Sales  Agency,  Wardour  Street,  W. 


"OLD  SOLDIER'S  STORY."— Released  July  11th.     Length 

796  feet. 

The  old  soldier  sent  on  a  message  by  his  wife  meets  a  few  old 
cronies  and  tells  them  the  story  of  his  soldiering  days.  He  recalls 
the  great  adventure  of  his  life  during  the  Civil  War.  When  a  soldier 
in  the  Confederate  Army.  He  had  disguised  himself  as  an  old  man, 
and,  feigning  illness  when  outside  the  Federal  camp,  was  taken 
inside  by  the  soldiers,  and  whilst  there  succeeded  in  stealing 
valuable  plans,  which  he  hid  in  his  coat  and  brought  back  safely 
to  his  superior  officer,  after  an  exciting  chase  by  soldiers  of  a 
Federal  regiment.  The  old  man  is  interrupted  in  the  midst  of 
his  story  by  his  impatient  wife,  who  leads  him  meekly  away  amidst 
the  laughter  of  his  companions, 


KINETO,  LTD., 

So-;.  Wardour  Street,  W. 


"STUDIES  OF  AQUATIC  LIFE."— Released  June  13th. 
L(  ngth  450  feet. 

This  is  the  second  film  of  a  special  series  illustrating  animal  life 
beneath  the  water's  surface.  The  success  achieved  by  the  first 
subject,  "  An  Otter  Study,"  shows  that  the  picture-theatre  public- 
are  alive  to  the  value  and  interest  of  films  depicting   the  strange 
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Vll. 


happenings  in  that  mysterious  world  which  lies  beneath  the  surface 
of  pond  and  river.  These  pictures  form  a  unique  and  faithful 
record  of  the  habits  of  life  of  birds  and  animals  in  their  wild  and 
natural  state  under  conditions  which  have  hitherto  completely 
baffled  the  picture  camera-man. 


LUBIN. 


M.P.  SALtS  Auencv,  WARDOl'R  StRELT,  W. 


"WON  BY  WAITING."— Released  July  11th.     Length   1,060 
feet. 

A  story  of  the  eternal  triangle,  the  husband,  wife,  and  friend. 
Amos  Randall,  a  wealthy  old  bachelor,  leaves  a  big  fortune  to  be 
divided  between  his  ward,  Arthur  Wells,  and  his  niece,  Flo  Flem- 
ing, if  they  marry  within  three  months.  Wells  does  not  like  the 
arrangement,  but  as  he  has  been  living  on  his  guardian's  bounty, 
he  accepts.  Flo,  on  the  other  hand,  falls  in  love  and  anticipates  a 
very  happy  life.  She  is  a  beautiful  creature,  but  has  been  brought 
up  in  the  country  and  wofully  unedu- 
cated in  the  refinement  and  etiquette 
of  society  life.  Her  manners  cause  her 
to  be  snubbed  and  laughed  at.  The 
husband  finally  turns  her  over  to  the 
companionship  of  Jack  Murray,  a  club 
friend.  Murray  is  well  satisfied  and 
almost  falls  in  love.  One  night  Wells, 
intending  to  take  his  wife  to  the  opera, 
finds  out  that  she  has  made  a  prior 
engagement  with  Murray.  An  angry 
scene  occurs,  which  ends  in  the  wife 
throwing  herself  into  her  husband's 
arms  and  love  triumphs. 


LUX. 


R.  Priel-r  &  Co. 


-Released  June 


"WHAT  AN  ASS!" 
22nd.     Length  470-feet 

An  erratic  old  man  makes  the  life  of 
his  servants  so  unbearable  that  finally 
nobody  will  consent  to  wheel  him  out  in 
his  bath  chair.  He  is  obliged  to  employ 
a  very  intelligent  donkey.  The  latter 
takes  the  place  of  a  servant  in  an  admir- 
able fashion.  However,  he  also  finds 
it  impossible  to  tolerate"  the  old  man's 

ill  humour,  and  proceeds  to  show   the  old  fellow  that  he  is  not 
the  onlv  one  who  can  make  himself  unbearable. 


ADVERTISERS 
PLEASE  NOTE. 


masquerade  ball.  Mrs.  Chesterfield,  a  rich  friend  of  the  Grays, 
lends  Mrs.  Gray  a  diamond  necklace  to  add  to  the  attractiveness 
of  her  costume.  Overcome  by  temptation,  Gray  takes  the  neck- 
lace and  pawns  it,  being  sure  that  he  will  need  the  money  only 
for  a  day.  Gray's  speculations  prosper,  and  when  his  wife  misses 
the  gems,  he  confesses  that  he  has  borrowed  them.  Unfortunately 
he  drops  the  pawnticket,  and  it  is  found  by  Chester  Devoe,  an 
artist,  who  is  devoted  to  Mrs.  Gray.  The  wife  goes  to  the  ball, 
expecting  her  husband  to  come  with  the  necklace,  and  there  she 
meets  Devoe,  who,  with  the  pawnticket  as  evidence,  threatens 
exposure  if  she  does  not  accept  his  attentions.  When  Gray 
appears  he  is  infuriated  by  Devoe's  devotion  to  his  wife.  The  next 
day  the  artist  summons  her  to  his  studio,  a  summons  she  obeys, 
in  hope  of  recovering  the  pawnticket.  Devoe  is  absent  for  the 
moment,  and  a  hasty  search  fails  to  reveal  the  ticket  to  the  dis- 
tracted woman.  To  further  her  search  she  hastily  takes  the  place 
and  assumes  the  costume  of  a  model  which  Devoe  has  been 
sketching.  Devoe  enters,  the  worse  for  liquor,  and  resumes  his 
sketching  of  the  supposed  model.  Gray,  who  has  learned  of  his 
wife's  visit,  comes  to  the  studio.  Devoe  denies  that  Mrs.  Gray  is 
there.  Gray  attacks  him,  and,  in  the  combat  that  ensues,  is  about 
to  be  shot  by  Devoe,  when  Mrs.  Gray, 
losing  her  character  of  a  model,  wrests 
the  revolver  from  the  artist.  After  a 
hasty  explanation,  Devoe  is  forced  to 
return  the  pawnticket,  and  the  husband 
and  wife  depart,  leaving  the  befuddled 
artist  to  his  reflections. 


"WE    HAVE    HAD 
SUFFICIENT    REPLIES." 


PAVILIONS,     LTD., 


ELECTRIC 
write  : — 

"  Please  discontinue  our 
Advertisement  in  *  THE 
CINEMA,' as  we  have  had 


sufficient  replies,  and  have 
sold   the  machine." 


Signed)  I.     DAVIS. 


April  16th,  1912. 


MELIES. 

J.    V .    Brockliss. 


"COWBOY     v.    TENDERFOOT." 
Released  June  29th.    Length  1,005  feet. 

Dick  Ford,  a  tenderfoot  from  the 
East,  finds  favour  in  the  eyes  of  Tress 
Dawson.  He  has  a  rival  in  the  person 
of  Jose,  a  cowboy,  who  is  only  waiting 
for  a  suitable  opportunity  to  injure  the 
newcomer.  The  favoured  man  is  not 
long  in  discovering  that  Jose  is  attempt- 
ing to  come  between  him  and  his 
sweetheart,  and  sends  him  a  note  con- 
taining the  words  "  one  of  us  will  be 
killed."  Jose  tells  the  father  of  Tress, 
and  through  excitement  the  elder  man 
dies.  A  piece  of  the  letter  is  found 
near  the  body,  and  Dick  is  arrested 
and  convicted  in  the  belief  that  he  has 
killed  Mr.  Dawson.  Fortunately,  however,  Tress  finds  the  missing 
portion  of  the  note,  and  is  thus  able  to  prove  the  innocence  of  the 
man  she  loves. 


MAJESTIC. 

Western  Import  Co., 
7,   Ritert  Court,  W. 


PASQUALI. 

New  Agenxv  Film  Co. 


"THE  LIGHTED  CANDLE."— Released  June  19th.  Length 
88]  feet.  * 

John  Bennett  is  a  gunpowder  manufacturer.  Needing  more 
capital  to  extend  his  business  he  obtains  some  under  a  Bill  of  Sale 
from  W.  Stone.  John  pays  the  capital  back,  but  a  careless  clerk 
makes  a  wrong  entry  in  the  books.  Stone's  daughter,  Edith, 
takes  a  great  interest  in  John's  little  niece,  and  a  strong  friendship 
springs  up  between  Edith  and  John.  Stone  declares  that  the 
money  has  not  been  paid,  and  forecloses  on  the  works.  John,  unable 
to  find  the  receipt,  which  had  been  blown  off  his  desk,  is  deter- 
mined to  be  revenged  on  the  moneylender.  He  sets  a  lighted 
candle  in  a  barrel  of  gunpowder,  and  determines  to  blow  up  the 
factory.  Hearing,  however,  that  his  niece  and  Edith  have  gone 
to  the  factory,  he  dashes  off.  and  arrives  just  in  time  to  save  the 
total  destruction  of  the  factory  and  the  lives  of  his  little  niece 
and  Edith  Stone. 

"A  DANGEROUS  MODEL."— Released  June  22nd.  Length 
993  feet. 

John  Gray  finds  himself  in  dire  need  of  two  thousand  dollars, 
and,  by  the  irony  of  fate,  he  and   his  wife    are  about  to  attend  a 


"POLIDOR'S  LOVE  GIFT."— Released  June  27th.  Length 
655  feet. 

Arousing  comic,  in  which  the  laughter-provoking  "  Polidor " 
figures  as  a  young  man  in  love  with  ar»  elderly  maidservant.  The 
latter  is  discharged  and  leaves  a  note  attached  to  the  lamp-post 
outside  the  house,  together  with  a  bunch  of  flowers.  The  flowers 
are  removed  by  a  passing  woman,  and  when  Polidor  sees  the  note 
he  thinks  the  gift  referred  to  to  be  the  lamp-post  itself,  and, 
seizing  the  latter  bodily,  drags  it  from  the  earth  and  makes  off 
with  it.  Then  a  merry  chase  ensues  ;  all  sorts  of  things  and 
people  bite  the  dust  before  the  onrushing  Polidor,  and  in  the  end 
he  is  seen  in  a  cell  passionately  kissing  the  lamp-post  to  which  he 
still  clings. 

"THE  TOWN  OF  THE  SUN  ■—  MADRID: '  '—Released 
June  13th.     Length  306  feet. 

The  capital  of  Spain  is  not  only  a  city  beautiful  in  itself  in  many 
diverse  ways,  but  it  has  a  history  which  makes  it  exceptionally 
interesting  to  the  student  ;  and  the  ancient  remains  which  are  met 
with  on  every  hand,  and  which  are  shown  in  detail  in  this  subject, 


FILMS.— Supplement  to  THE  CINEMA. 
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are  in  many  cases  of  unusual  attractiveness.  The  old  gates  in  the 
city  wall.- the  towers,  the  houses  in  the  older  quarter  of  the  city, 
are  all  shown  in  this  subject,  which  also  gives  fully  detailed  views 
of  the  Escurial,  the  Royal  Palace,  and  the  famous  Cathedral,  with 
its  wonderful  spires  ;  while  the  concluding  scenes  on  the  River 
Guadalquiver  form  a  series  of  photographic  studies  of  quite  excep- 
tional charm  and  interest,  the  lighting  effects  calling  for  particular 
praise. 


NESTOR. 

R.  Prielr  &  Co. 


"THE  HEART  OF  A  TRAMP.  "—Released  June  19th. 
Length  900  feet. 

Henry  Fortman's  automobile  comes  to  a  sudden  stop,  and  it  is 
a  long  way  home.  Fortunately,  there  is  a  young  tramp  in  the 
vicinity.     The  tramp  goes  to  work  with  a  vim,  and  the  car  is  soon 


King's  daughter.  We  see  the  former  handling  large  and  ugly  rep- 
tiles with  impunity.  A  Mexican,  who  is  himself  in  love  with  the  girl, 
notices  her  infatuation  for  Ned  and  as  the  coach  drives  off,  seizes 
the  girl  and  demands  an  explanation.  She  only  laughs  at  him, 
but  so  enraged  is  he  that  he  snatches  from  her  dress  the  flower 
Ned  had  given  her.  and  flings  it  to  the  ground.  A  quarrel  ensues, 
and,  just  as  the  Mexican  draws  his  knife,  the  girl's  brother  inter- 
venes, and  sends  the  Mexican  about  his  business.  Later  on  he 
tries  to  poison  Ned,  but  caught  in  the  act  is  led  away  to  receive 
summary  justice. 


PATHE    FRERES, 

31-3,  Charing  Cross  Rd",  W.C. 


"THE     MARTYRDOM    OF     ST.     STEPHEN."— Released 

June  5th.     Length  857  feet. 

The  story  of  St.  Stephen  is  one  of  the  finest  in  existence,  since  it 


out  of  the  night''   (Essaiiay) . 


able  to  go  on  its  journey.  Fortman  hires  the  tramp  as  his 
chauffeur.  "Dick,  'as  the  ex-tramp  chooses  to  be  called,  looks 
handsome  when  cleaned  up  and  in  decent  clothes.  Thus  trans- 
formed, he  is  presented  to  Mrs.  Fortman,  who  becomes  infatuated, 
and  later  what  seemed  to.  be  but  a  passing  fancy  changes  into 
Jove.  Mrs.  Fortman's  love  and  tenderness  are  wasted  upon  desert 
air,  lor  "  Dick  "  remembers  his  benefactor  and  gently  but  firmly 
repulses  her  caresses.  The  woman's  unwelcome  attentions  finallv 
come  to  her  husband's  notice.  While  he  debates  as  to  whether 
he  should  discard  her,  "  Dick  "  leaves  a  note  behind  and  returns 
to  the  country,  the  open  air,  and  the  life  of  trampdom. 


NORDISK, 

25,  Cecil  C'oi  rt,  W.C. 


"SAVED  BY  A  SHOT."— Released  June  15th.   Length  S20feet. 

Ned  Seeman  and  a  party  are  touring  'way  out  West,  and  arrive 

at  the  abode  of  the  Snake  King.     He   falls  in  love  with  the  Snake 


relates  to  one  of  the  bravest  of  heroes.  The  play,  which  is  care- 
fully treated,  gives  a  sharply  incised  picture  of  Stephen.  He  is 
represented  as  travelling  to  Jerusalem,  at  the  bidding  of  Peter,  to 
preach  there  in  the  streets  But  freedom  of  speech  is  not  per- 
mitted in  Jerusalem,  and  Stephen  is  soon  arraigned  before  the 
judges  of  the  city  to  answer  a  charge  of  contravention  of  one  of 
the  Jewish  laws.  He  has  succoured  an  ailing  man,  it  is  declared 
by  the  hypocritical  Pharisees,  on  the  Sabbath.  The  crime  is  less 
to  them  than  the  newcomer's  teaching,  but  it  is  sufficient  for  the 
preacher's  condemnation,  and  he  is  given  to  the  people,  who. 
influenced  by  the  impassioned  words  of  their  leaders,  shriek  out 
their  hatred  of  him.  He  is  dragged  by  the  populace  beyond  the 
precincts  of  the  city,  and  there,  without  one  friendly  word  to 
sound  in  his  ears  as  he  passes  over  the  borderland  of  life,  he  suffers 
the  supreme  martyrdom.  He  is  stoned  to  death  by  the  howling, 
infuriated  mob,  who,  as  they  crash  the  life  out  of  him,  have  no 
pitv  nor  admiration  for  a  man  who  could  not  only  die  alone,  but 
who  could  do  the  braver  thing  of  living  and  working  alone. 


"MILORD  L  ARSOU1LLE.  "— Released  June   15th. 
1,-485  feet. 


LeiiL'th 
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This  film — a  very  praiseworthy  production — is  built  on  the  life  of 
Lord  Henry  Seymour,  the  founder  of  the  Jockey  Club  in  Paris. 
Seymour  was  a  gay  and  eccentric  man.  His  extravagant  follies 
were  the  talk  of  Paris,  and  he  was  nicknamed  "  Milord  l'Arsouille," 
which,  at  a  rough  translation,  is  equivalent  to  "  My  Lord  the 
Scamp."  In  the  film  he  is  depicted  as  tossing  gold  in  handfuls  to 
the  beggars  and  the  rogues  in  the  streets,  of  dining  with  servants 
in  the  kitchen  of  the  famous  Cafe  Anglais,  of  plaving  practical 
jokes  upon  his  ragged  following  by  heating  in  a  frying  pan  the 
coins  to  be  flung  to  them,  and  in  fact  of  being  guilty  of  a  thousand 
and  one  absurd  follies.  A  little  bit  of  the  better  man  in  him  is 
also  shown  when  he  makes  friends  with  a  young  man  named 
Jacques,  who,  although  starving  with  his  sister  Marie,  refuses  to 
pick  up  with  his  lips  a  bank  note  tossed  on  the  ground  and  stamped 
upon  by  the  young  lord.  Seymour,  whose  experiences  have  taught 
him  all  that  is  to  be  known  of  the  despicableness  of  men's  hearts, 
grips  the  young  man  by  the  hand,  exclaiming,  "At  last  I  have 
found  a  man."  In  the  second  part  of  the  play  Seymour  continues 
his  acquaintance  with  Jacques  and  Marie,  and  we  find  him  joining 
with  the  people  about  the  time  of  the  restoration  of  the  Empire. 
He  attends  meetings  in  underground  cellars,  parades  the  streets 
with  the  revolting  Parisians,  and,  lastly  leaves  the  side  of  Marie, 
whom  he  has  grown  to  love  tenderly,  to  fight  against  the  army 
behind  the  barricades  in  the  streets.  He  pays  the  price  of  his 
loyalty  to  his  humble  friends,  and,  with  a  rose  which  Marie  has 
given  him  clenched  between  his  teeth,  Milord  l'Arsouille  dies 
bravely.  The  play  is  very  thrilling  in  parts  and  thoroughly  inter- 
esting. Castillain  as  the  dare-devil,  cynical  young  Englishman 
makes  a  very  fascinating  figure. 

"AS  FATE  DECREED."— Released  June  15th.  Length  710 
feet. 

A  carefully  acted  American  drama,  which  has  been  very 
successfully  coloured.  It  deals  with  the  life  of  a  young  monk,  a 
novitiate,  who,  feeling  himself  unfitted  for  the  life  of  the  cloister, 
flies  from  the  monastery  and  goes  into  the  world.  He  puts  the 
past  behind  him  and  lives  his  life  like  any  other  man.  He  enters 
business  and  marries.  He  is  successful,  things  prosper  with  him, 
and  his  happiness  is  crowned  by  his  daughter,  a  bonny  little  maid, 
who  is  the  sunshine  of  his  home.  Then  suddenly  reverses  come. 
A  fire  partially  destroys  his  home,  and  through  it  his  child  dies. 
Shortly  after,  the  loss  of  a  ship  totally  ruins  his  business  and  he 
finds  lie  has  to  begin  again.  But  he  is  unable  to  do  it,  and  in  a 
year  or  two  he  is  nothing  more  than  a  stevedore,  hardly  able  to 
earn  enough  to  keep  body  and  soul  together  for  himself  and  his 
wife.  Even  as  a  stevedore  he  eventually  fails  and  is  paid  off. 
The  blow  kills  his  wife,  worn  out  by  trouble  and  insufficient  food, 
and  he  finds  himself  without  a  creature  to  care  for  him  or  for 
whom  he  can  care.  And  then  it  is  that,  hang-dog,  beaten  by  the 
world,  and  hopeless,  he  creeps  back  to  the  walls  of  the  monastery, 
to  find  within  them  the  consolation  which  he  once  scorned  for  the 
superficial  glamour  of  the  outer  world. 


RALEIGH  &  ROBERTS. 

Warwick  Trading  Co. 


"CATCHING  A  TIGER."— Released  June  27th.  Length 
340  feet, 

Mike  Moppitt  reaches  the  portal  of  his  home  a  trifle  "  breezy  " 
after  a  convivial  meeting  and  takes  advantage  for  a  little  bit  of  fun 
with  a  tiger's  skin  which  his  wife  had  thrown  over  the  window 
ledge  after  shaking  out  the  dust.  Arraying  himself  in  the  skin, 
Moppitt  lies  across  the  pavement  and  presents  the  appearance  of  a 
denizen  of  the  jungle  awaiting  its  prey.  The  result  is  that  many 
passers  by  are  scared  out  of  their  wits. 

"MODERN  PHYSICAL  CULTURE."— Released  June  20th. 
Length  415  feet. 

Among  the  various  systems  advocated  by  different  exponents  of 
physical  culture,  that  of  Professor  J.  P.  Muller,  the  Danish 
athlete,  is  attracting  a  considerable  amount  of  notice.  The 
professor  carries  out  his  daily  exercises  under  somewhat  exceptional 
conditions,  for  instead  oi  the  usual  atmosphere  of  the  gymnasium 
and  its  apparatus,  snow  and  ice  surround  the  athlete.  In  the  open 
air,  and  with  simply  a  piece  of  matting  to  protect  his  body  from 
actual  contact  with  the  ice-bound  earth,  Professor  Muller  demon- 
strates various  interesting  phases  of  his  method  for  improving  the 
physique  and  fortifying  the  body  against  disease 


RELIANCE. 

Western  Import  Co. 


"  THE  DUEL."— Released  June  19th.     Length  998  feet. 

Jackson,  a  mountain  moonshine  distiller,  and  Douglas,  a  rising 
young  country  lawyer,  are  both  in  love  with  the  same  girl — June 
Ross.  June  loves  Jackson  the  better,  but  Jackson  is  so  bashful 
that  he  never  can  get  to  the  point  of  telling  her.  Douglas  meets 
June  just  after  Jackson  leaves,  and  his  love-making  sweeps  her  off 
her  feet.  Jackson,  at  his  cabin,  broods  over  it,  and  taking  down 
his  father's  old  duelling  pistols,  goes  to  Douglas's  home.  He 
confronts  Douglas  and  they  cut  for  first  shot.  Douglas  wins  but 
misses,  and  Jackson,  instead  of  taking  his  shot,  gets  Douglas  to 
agree  to  let  him  take  his  shot  any  where  and  any  time  he  may  see  fit. 
Douglas  agrees  and  they  part.  Douglas  and  June  elope,  and 
Jackson  hears  no  more  of  them  until  years  later  he  sees  the 
announcement  that  Douglas  has  been  elected  governor  and  means 
to  wipe  out  the  moonshine  industry.  Jackson  believing  that  the 
proper  time  is  at  hand,  takes  his  pistols  again  and  seeks  Douglas 
out.  Douglas  again  takes  his  place,  and  as  Jackson  is  about  to  shoot, 
his  little  girl  comes  into  the  line  of  fire,  and  Jackson  realises  just 
what  a  crime  he  was  about  to  commit.  Gathering  the  child  in  his 
arms,  he  crushes  her  to  him  and  then  sends  her  out.  Going  over 
to  Douglas,  he  places  the  pistols  back  in  their  case  and  stretches 
out  his  hand  to  his  enemy.  The  feud  is  over  and  he  exits,  leaving 
the  governor  to  his  duty  and  family. 

"  BEDELIA'S  '  AT  HOME'  "—Released  June  26th.  Length 
766  feet. 

In  this  "  Bedelia  "  comedy,  we  find  Bedelia  has  risen  in  the 
world.  She  aspires  to  society  leadership  and  plans  for  an  elaborate 
"At  Home."  Her  husband,  Michael,  however,  has  no  leanings 
toward  social  teas,  so  at  Grogan's,  where  he  has  an  appointment 
to  play  poker,  a  telegram  is  sent  Bedelia  about  the  time  the  "  At 
Home  "  is  to  start,  informing  her  that  Michael  has  been  called  to 
Albany  on  the  Limited,  on  political  business.  Later  news  reaches 
them  that  the  Limited  has  been  wrecked.  Clancy  comes  home  in 
the  early  morning  hours,  and  the  guests  flee,  thinking. him  a  ghost. 
Bedelia,  however,  soon  discovers  that  he  is  in  the  flesh,  and  then 
Michael  is  compelled  to  make  up  a  story  describing  his  rescue  from 
the  wreck.  He  is  bowled  out,  and  suffers  severely  at  Bedelia's 
hands  for  his  duplicitv. 


REX. 


J,  F.  Brocki  iss.  New  Compton  Street,  W. 


"THROUGH    TWISTING    LANES."— Released  June    29th 
Length  1,000  feet. 

Nell  Thornton,  a  farmer's  daughter,  falls  in  love  with  an  artist 
and  marries  him,  in  spite  of  the  objections  of  her  father.  The 
young  wife  longs  to  be  on  good  terms  with  the  old  folk,  and  her 
husband  concocts  with  heraid  a  scheme  to  overcome  their  dislik'e 
for  art. 


SELIG, 

Gkhh  inn  Stheet,  W 


"THE  DEVIL.  THE  SERVANT,  AND  THE  MAN."— 
Released  June  23rd.     Length,  1,015  feet. 

A  wonderful  film,  which  will  set  people  talking  wherever  it  is 
shown.  An  allegorical  drama,  founded  upon  "  The  Devil  "  and 
"The  Servant  in  the  House."  The  Man  neglects  his  home  and 
wife  and  attends  a  matinee  of  "  The  Devil  "  in  company  with  two 
other  men.  Two  chorus  girls  join  the  party,  and  they  all  proceed 
to  a  near  by  palm  garden.  While  there  the  man  receives  a  request 
that  he  attend  a  performance  of  "  The  Servant  in  the  House." 
He  departs  for  home  to  dress.  His  wife  remonstrates  with  him  for 
leaving  her  alone,  but  he  pays  little  heed  to  her  warning  note, 
which  reads,  "If  you  persist  in  drinking  and  going  out  at  night, 
do  not  blame  your  wife  if  she  does  likewise."  It  is  late  when  he 
returns  home,  and  is  soon  in  dreamland,  where  the  Devil  appears 
and  tells  him  that  his  wife  is  false  to  him.  The  Man  is  nearly 
crazed,  and  quickly  follows  the  Devil,  who  shows  him  his  wife, 
first  in  the  arms  of  another  man,  and  later  at  the  French  ball  in 
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the  arms  of  still  another.  The  Devil  places  a  revolver  into  the 
Man's  hand,  and  in  his  rage  the  Man  kills  the  woman  he  had 
called  wife.  He  then  rushes  home.  Believing  himself  now 
awake,  but  remembering  his  dream,  he  hastens  to  his  wife's  room, 
onlv  to  find  it  empty.  He  remembers  her  note,  and,  filled  with 
remorse,  is  about  to  place  the  revolver  at  his  own  temple,  when 
"  The  Servant  in  the  House  "  appears,  and  leads  him  to  a  screen 
behind  which  his  wife  is  sleeping  quietly.  Now  really  awake,  he 
prostrates  himself  before  her,  praying  for  forgiveness  and  thanking 
God  for  revea'ing  the  folly  of  his  evil  ways. 

"  BESSIE'S  DREAM."— Released  June  23rd.  Length  590  feet- 
Bessie  and  Jack  are  sweethearts,  but  they  quarrel  because  Bessie 
wants  to  go  fishing  and  Jack  doesn't.  She  goes  away  pouting  and 
proceeds  alone  to  the  brookside.  Later,  Jack  realises  he  has 
acted  badly  towards  Bessie  and  Is  sorry.  He  secures  a  fishing 
outfit  and  goes  in  search.  Meanwhile,  Bessie  goes  to  sleep  with 
her  fishing  rod  in  her  hand,  and  has  a  strange  dream.  She  sud- 
denly finds  herself  at  Catalina  Island  with  Jack.  They  desire  to 
try  their  luck  at  capturing  a  big  fish.  They  proceed  to  the  best 
fishing  grounds.  She  secures  a  tremendous  strike,  and  clinging  on 
to  her  rod  is  yanked  overboard,  while  Jack  is  powerless  to  go  to 
her  assistance.  She  is  towed  rapidly  through  the  w-ater  by  the 
unseen  fish.  She  lands  on  the  shores  of  a  cannibal  island,  where, 
with  the  assistance  of  several  of  the  natives  she  succeeds  in  land- 
ing her  prize,  a  huge  jew  fish.  At  this  juncture  Jack  rushes  on 
the  scene  prepared  to  join  her  in  her  sport,  and  finding  her  in 
tears,  runs  to  her  side  and  awakens  her.  Bessie  is  very  happy 
then  in  the  realisation  that  it  is,  after  all,  only  a  dream. 


VITAGRAPH    CO., 
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THE  GLAMOUR  OF  THE  FOOTLIGHTS.— Released  June 
19th.     Length  1,170  feet. 

John  Clifford  is  a  poor  copyist  whose  wife,  Helen,  sings  at  a 
music  hall.  She  despises  him  owing  to  his  poverty  and  because 
she  has  to  meet  the  household  bills.  Mixing  in  the  theatrical 
world,  Helen  gets  an  introduction  to  an  influential  impresario,  who 
is  so  struck  with  "her  voice  that  he  secures  her  an  engagement  at 
the  opera.  She  takes  the  town  by  storm  and  becomes  the  idol  of 
the  people.  Discontented  with  her  humble  home,  she  rails  at  her 
husband  and  decides  to  leave  him.  Poor  John,  left  alone  in  the 
world,  is  broken-hearted,  neglects  his  work,  and  gets  discharged 
from  the  copying  office.  Sinking  lower  and  lower  in  the  social 
deeps,  he  at  last  becomes  a  super  at  the  opera.  By  this  time  his 
vivacious  and  gifted  young  wife  has  beccme  a  dazzling  star  in  the 
operatic  firmament.     She  is  feted  here,  there,  and  everywhere. 

Suddenly,  one  day,  she  recognises  poor  John  among  the  supers 
behind  the  scenes.  'She  implores  him  t  >  leave  the  place,  pressing 
bank-notes  into  h  s  hand,  which  he,  however,  refuses.  That  night 
she  sings  extraordinarily  well,  leading  t  e  chorus  with  great  eclat. 
She  creates  quite  a  furore  amongst  the  audience  and  elicits 
round  after  round  of.  ppplause.  Suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  her 
phenomenal  success,  a  terrible  disaster  happens.  The  scenery 
catches  alight.  The  fire  spreads  with  awful  rapidity.  The  whole 
of  the  stage  becomes  amass  of  belching  flames  and  blinding  smoke. 
The  brigade  is  summoned  and  they  are  seen  fighting  the  fire  with 
grim  determination.  In  the  meantime  the  little  band  of  brilliant 
singers  have  fled,  panic-stricken,  from  the  burning  building.  It  is 
everyone  for  himself,  no  hero  worship  now.  As  they  rush  gasping 
through  the  dense  smoke,  falling  over  one  another  in  their  frenzy, 
Helen  is  knocked  down.  Not  one  of  the  company  stops  to  raise 
her.  Not  one  stops  to  help  the  brilliant  star.  On  they  rush,  and 
Helen  is  left  to  her  fate  amidst  the  flames. 

At  this  critical  moment,  John,  also  running  at  top  speed  to 
escape  from  the  conflagration,  comes  across  the  unconscious  form 
of  a  woman  He  stops,  bends  down,  and  discovers  that  it  is  his 
wife  !  He  takes  her  up  in  his  strong  arms  and  carries  her  through 
locating  smoke  to  a  window.  There  he  holds  her,  with  the 
flames  playing  round  him,  until  the  arrival  of  the  fire-escape. 
Then,  with  a  herculean  effort,  he  climbs  out  of  the  window, 
pushing  his  wife  in  front  of  him.  They  are  saved.  But  John  is 
terribly  burned  and  is  conveyed  to  the  hospital.  There  he  is 
visited' by  Helen,  who  realises,  too  late,  the  noble  character  of  the 
poor  copyist.  She  kneels  and  craves  forgiveness,  which  John, 
with  a  loving  smile,  fully  and  freelv  extends  to  her  before  he 
dies. 


"THE  TWO  PENITENTS."— Released  June  15th.  Length 
971  feet. 

A  story  with  a  strong  human  interest,  which  grips  from  start  to 
finish.  Arthur  Frisbee  dies  suddenl  ,  leaving  his  business  to  his 
son  Harold,  who  is  obliged  to  leave  college  and  take  charge  of  his 
inherited  commercial  interests.  Percy  Allen,  confidential  and 
faithful  clerk  to  Mr,  Frisbee,  endeavours  to  assist  the  young  man 
in  the  management  of  affairs,  and  is  summarily  discharged  for  his 
presumption,  so  called,  by  his  overbearing  boss.  The  clerk, 
smarting  under  the  ingratitude  and  indignity,  impulsively  confis- 
cates some  of  his  employer's  funds  and  decamps  West  with  his 
little  daughter  Ruth.  Young  F"risbee  fails  in  business  and  is 
ruined.  To  escape  his  creditors,  he  goes  West  and  becomes 
dissolute.  Percy  Allen,  the  clerk,  after  some  years  of  prospecting, 
strikes  gold,  and  being  in  bad  health,  decides  to  make  restitution 
to  Frisbee.  He  sends  his  daughter,  now  a  young  lady,  with  the 
gold  and  a  note  of  explanation  to  Frisbee.  On  her  way  to  deliver 
the  gold  the  stage  coach  is  held  up  by  Frisbee  and  a  gang  of 
outlaws.  They  take  Miss  Allen  to  their  cabin  and  one  of  them 
attempts  to  embrace  her.  A  latent  spark  of  manhood  in  Frisbee 
asserts  itself.  At  the  point  of  a  revolver  he  locks  his  two  companions 
in  another  room.  He  allows  Ruth  to  go,  and  she  returns  tj  her 
father.  In  the  meantime,  Frisbee  has  found  Allen's  note  in  the 
satchel  and  hastens  to  his  home.  The  two  men,  contrite  and 
penitent,  confess  their  sins  in  the  presence  of  Ruth.  They  ask 
each  other's  forgiveness.  Frisbee  asks  Allen  for  his  daughter.  He 
gives  his  consent  and  life  opens  up  a  new  and  brighter  future. 

"THE  BLACK  WALL."  —  Released  June  13th.  Length 
1,000  feet. 

We  have  recently  heard  so  much  about  the  life  of  the  miner,  and 
all  the  hardships  he  has  to  put  up  with,  that  this  film  will  be  wel- 
comed by  many  picture-theatre  goers.  Down  in  the  coal  mine, 
hundreds  of  feet  beneath  the  ground,  the  dangerous  and  thrilling 
experiences  of  the  men  who  work  there  are  matters  of  mystery  to 
most  of  us.  The  stirring  story  of  the  "Black  Wall"  takes  us 
among  those  workers  as  we  follow  the  little  daughter  of  one  of  the 
miners  on  her  way  with  her  father's  lunch,  escorted  by  a  little  son 
of  another  miner.  They  enter  a  great,  dark  tunnel,  which  leads 
into  the  black  pit  and  have  almost  reached  their  fathers  when  an 
explosion  occurs  and  the  great  black  wall  is  thrown  down  like  a 
curtain,  separating  the  workers  and  the  two  children  from  all 
possible  means  of  exit  from  their  imprisonment  to  the  outer  world. 
In  this  dungeon  they  are  held  for  hours.  Expert  miners,  with 
helmets  and  compressed  air  pumps,  rush  down  into  the  great 
passageway,  and,  with  pick  and  shovel,  dig  until  they  reach  the 
wall,  through  which  they  force  an  air-tube  to  give  the  imprisoned 
miners  air,  and  through  which  they  force  water  to  cool  their 
parched  throats.  This  is  a  temporary  relief  until  they  can  widen 
the  opening.  The  little  boy  first  crawls  through  it  and  then 
returns  for  the  little  girl,  after  which  the  miners  are  brought 
through  and  all  are  carried  to  their  anxious  families  and 
friends,  who  are  waiting  for  them  at  the  mouth  of  the  great 
runway  There  is  something  in  this  picture  which  opens  up  to 
us  the"  lives  and  interests  of  those  whom  the  rest  of  the  world 
seldom  see  and  with  whom  they  are  little  acquainted.  It  is  a  com- 
prehensive and  absorbing  life  portrayal  of  an  episode  of  the  great 
coal  mines  of  the  world. 


ESSANAY    CO. 

(Continued  from  page  IV.) 


"  THE  EYE  THAT  NEVER  SLEEPS."— Released  July  14th. 
Length  996  feet. 

This  film  is  the  first  of  a  fine  series  of  plays  introducing  Francis 
X.  Bushman  as  Howard  Mavne,  the  Secret  Service  detective.  It 
is  one  of  the  best  stories  of  its  kind  Essanays  have  given  us  for 
some  time,  and  if  succeeding  plays  are  as  strong  as  this  one  the 
series  should  be  immensely  popular,  and  sure  winners. 

At  his  wits'  end  to  discover  and  track  down  a  clever  counterfeiting 
gang  who  are  flooding  the  city  with  "phoney"  money,  Chief 
Burrows,  of  the  Secret  Service   Bureau,  calls  in  Howard    Mayne, 
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the  greatest  sleuth  in  his  department,  and  who  is  enjoying  a  well- 
earned  vacation.  Burrows  shows  Mayne  samples  of  the  counterfeit 
money  and  begs  him  to  take  the  case.  Mayne  finally  consents  and 
takes  Mason,  a  clean-cut  young  assistant,  to  aid  him.  Returning  to 
the  National  Club,  Mayne  introduces  Mason  to  a  gentleman  he  has 
been  playing  billiards  with,  and  all  repair  to  the  billiard  room. 
Mayne  and  the  stranger  finish  their  game  and  Mayne  wins.  The 
stranger  settles  their  wager  and  hands  Mayne  a  five-dollar  bill. 
Mayne  is  about  to  pocket  the  bill  when  he  is  amazed  to  discover 
it  is  a  counterfeit.  He  and  Mason  now  watch  the  stranger  depart, 
and  see  a  supposed  pedlar  of  pencils  accost  him  and  quietly  give 
htm  a  package  of  spurious  money.  Mason  is  now  sent  to  trail  the 
counterfeiter  and  watches  him  enter  a  tough  shack  on  the  river- 
front. Returning,  he  informs  Mayne,  who  hits  upon  a  scheme  to 
get  in  with  the  gang.  Disguising  himself  as  a  common  thug,  Mayne 
finds  refuge  in  the  gang's  rendezvous  by  cleverly  being  pursued  by  a 
policeman.  The  counterfeiters  take  him  in  and  make  him  one  of  their 
number.  Mason  now  trails  the  chief  distributor  to  the  rendezvous, 
is  set  upon  by  a  watcher  and  is  made  a  prisoner.  Feeling  their 
rendezvous  is  unsafe  after  this,  the  gang  prepare  to  move,  and  the 
chief  tells  Mayne  to  keep  watch  over  Mason.  A  moment  later 
Mason  is  amazed  to  see  the  supposed  thug  hold  a  knife-blade  con- 
veniently for  the  cutting  of  his  bonds,  secures  a  brace  of  guns 
from  his  pockets  and  the  startled  gang  are  suddenly  trapped  nicely. 
Quickly  Mayne  handcuffs  them,  then  astonishes  the  chief  by  pujling 
off  his  rough  cap  and  revealing  his  identity  as  the  greatest 
detective  of  two  continents. 


THE    NEW    CENTURY    FILM 
SERVICE    SCORE   AGAIN. 


HE  New  Century  Film  Service  has  scored  once  again  by 
securing  the  exclusive  rights  of  "  Rose  of  Thebes,"  a 
magnificent  Cines  film,  which  they  are  releasing  on 
July  1st. 

A  three-reel  subject,  1,900  feet  in  length,   it  deals 

with  an  early  Egyptian  romance,  and  is  strong  in  interest 


from  start  to  finish,  and  of  altogether  exceptional  quality. 


The  scenes  are  laid  in  Egypt  during  the  reign  of  one  of  the 
mighty  kings,  Rameses,  all  powerful  and  accustomed  to  have  his 
own  way  in  all  things.  When  his  courtiers  sing  into  his  ears  the 
beauties  of  Selime,  the  lovely  Rose  of  Thebes,  his  mind  is  at  once 
inflamed  with  [a  desire  to  see  the  famous  peasant  girl  whose 
loveliness  has  so  impressed  those  about  him.  The  Rose  of  Thebes 
although  in  humble  circumstances,  has  many  lovers,  but  only  one 
that  she  looks  upon  with  any  favour,  and  he  but  a  poor  shepherd 
who  spends  his  days  tending  the  sheep  in  the  mountains.  They 
are  each  madly  in  love  with  the  other,  and  Selime  often  meets 
Effraim,  her  lover,  in  the  picturesque  hills  around  Thebes,  where 
they  hold  sweet  communion  with  each  other.  Rameses  determines 
to  possess  her,  and  instructs  his  followers  to  carry  her  off  to  his 
palace.  She  is  kidnapped  and  in  an  unconscious  state  conveyed  to 
the  residence  of  King  Rameses,  where  she  is  arrayed  in  fine  raiment, 
covered  with  costly  jewels,  given  a  magnificent  suite  of  apartments, 
and  surrounded  with  every  luxury,  but  still  her  heart  clings  to  her 
humble  shepherd  lover.  She  repels  with  horror  the  advances  of 
Rameses  and  begs  him  to  allow  her  to  go  free.  Although  gentle 
with  her  at  all  times  and  determined  to  conquer  her'  by  his 
lavishness,  he  shows  her  all  his  most  valued  possessions,  and 
provides  her  with  amusements  at  every  part  of  the  day.  Effraim 
tracks  Selime  to  the  palace,  and  in  accordance  with  Egyptian 
custom,  at  the  hour  when  the  king  receives  in  person  his  subjects 
and  hears  their  grievances,  Effraim  appears  before  him  as  he  is 
on  his  throne  surrounded  by  all  the  magnificence  of  his  court,  and 
tells  the  story  of  his  loss.  The  king  laughs  at  him  and  vows  that 
Selime  shall  remain  with  him.  Effraim  draws  a  dagger  and 
attempts  to  assassinate  the  king.  He  is  arrested  before  he  has 
effected  his  purpose,  and  cast  into  a  dungeon  in  the  midst  of  the 
lowest  criminals. 

In  the  second  part  we  see  Selime  pleading  for  her  lover's  life, 
but  refused  this  boon  by  the  king,  she  pines  and  frets,  till  at  length 
the  great  monarch  takes  pity  upon  the  captive  maid  and  orders 
the  prisoner  to  be  released,  and  arranges  for  their  marriage  in 
great  state.  On  the  return  of  the  happy  pair  a  retainer  presents 
the  Rose  of  Thebes  with  a  beautiful  casket  as  a  wedding  present. 
Opening  it  she  finds  a  dagger  with  which  her  Royal  lover  had 
taken  his  life.  In  the  final  scene  we  see  the  dead  king  lying  on 
his  couch  and  the  Rose  of  Thebes  in  the  act  of  implanting  a  kiss 
upon  his  brow. 


IS  INTEREST  WANING? 


This  is  a  question  which  has  perturbed  many  men  who  have  money  wrapped 
up  in  picture  palaces.     The  interest  is  not  waning,  but  it  wants  sustain- 
ing.   We  have  a  system  entirely  unexploited  before,  which  will 
not  only  tune  interest  up  but  sustain  it  and  bring  in  a  vastly 
increased  volume  of  patrons  who  have  not  been  interested  previously.^!*™? 
We  will  send  particulars  regarding  this  money-getting  proposition  on  application. 


FILM    STORIES 

Is  the  paper  which  holds  the  sole  option  on  this  scheme. 

Write  to  "FILM  STORIES,"  16,  CECIL  COURT,  CHARING  CROSS  ROAD,  LONDON,  W.C., 

FOR    FULLER    PARTICULARS. 
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THE    UP-TO-DATE    PHOTO    ALBUM. 


I 


N  the  opinion  of  several  prominent  members  of 
the  film  industry,  moving  pictures  will  replace 
the  family  album  and  old-fashioned  portraits  in 
the  homes  of  the  well-to-do.  These  "domes- 
ticated films  "  will  be  made  with  all  the  care 
now  devoted  to  gallery  photographs,  and  will  include 
every  member  of  the  family,  from  the  grandfather 
to  the  newest  comer  in  the  home.  There  is  no  way  of 
estimating  the  pleasure  it  would  give  children  to  see 
their  parents  as  they  looked  when  boys  and  girls,  and 
later  as  young  men  and  women,  before  the  responsibilities 
of  life  had  checked  their  exuberant  and  youthful  spirits. 
The  originator  of  the  idea  of  utilising  the  cinemato- 
graph in  this  direction,  who  has  devoted  much  time  to 
the  subject  since  1896,  says,  "One  day  while  showing 
views  of  the  late  King  Edward  and  Queen  Alexandra, 
picturing  them  walking  together  in  the  garden  of 
Sandringham,  I  thought,  Why  not  have  such  reproductions 


of  people  less  highly  placed?  Why  not  have  them  for 
the  people  ?  The  idea  has  been  with  me  constantly 
ever  since." 

An  American  fad  has  just  developed,  says  a  contem- 
porary, which  bears  out  this  prophet's  assertions.  It  is 
nw  the  fashion  among  st  the  "  Upper  Ten"  to  preserve, 
by  means  of  motion  pictures,  records  of  a  wedding. 
Thus,  when  the  silver  and  golden  anniversaries  come 
round  the  joyous  bridegroom  has  merely  to  turn  the 
wheel  and  show  his  spouse  how  she  appeared  in  her 
wedding  attire. 

Great  as  has  been  the  development  of  the  picture  theatre  move- 
ment .in  this  country,  we  are  said  to  be  two  years  behind  the 
United  States,  and  if  the  increasing  popularity  of  the  biograph 
there  affords  any  criterion,  this  form  of  entertainment  has  by  no 
means  reached  the  height  of  its  popularity  in  this  country.  It  is 
anticipated  that  larger  halls  will  eventually  take  the  place  of  many 
existing  ones,  and  so  enable  more  expensive  programmes  to  be 
given. — Daily  Telegraph. 


A    WELL-KNOWN 


CINEMATOGRAPH    ENGINEER 


is     open     to      accept      responsible      position,     either 
temporary  or  permanent,  in  any  part  of  the  World. 

Advertiser  is  an  expert  organiser,  thoroughly  understands 
the  science  of  advertising  and  the  art  of  getting  results, 
and  is  capable  of  taking  full  control  of  a  film  factory  ; 
or  would  organise  and  take  charge  of  a  film  business 
or  branch  offices  anywhere. 

Address  BOX  367,  office  of  THE  CINEMA, 

21,   NORTH    AUDLEY   STREET,    LONDON,   W.    
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THE  VERY  THING 

TO  ADVERTISE  YOUR  SHOW 


No  Empty   Seats,  but  Big  Receipts! 


WILL 
FILL  YOUR 
THEATRE 
EVERY 
TIME. 


A 
MOVING 
PICTURE 
POSTER. 


THOMSON'S  MOVING  PICTURE  POSTER 


DEVICE. 


A  marvellous'y  simple  and  inexpensive  device,  easily  attached  to  any  Bioscope,  by  means  of 
which  passers-by  see  a  miniature  reproduction  of  the  actual  moving  pictures  being  shown  in 
the  Theatre.  Used  at  short  intervals  during  the  evening  it  offers  an  absolutely  unique  means 
of  advertising  a  Show.  Its  novelty  at  once  compels  attention,  and  will  fill  any  Theatre  where 
it  is  shown.  It  can  also  be  used  to  display  the  advertisements  of  local  tradesmen,  the 
revenue  from  which  will  soon  more  than  pay  for  its  cost.  This  clever  and  money-making 
device  will  shortly  be  seen  in  operation  at  a   well-known   London   Cinematograph  Theatre. 


Full  details   as    to    terms  and   conditions   on    which    this   Novel    Advertising 
Device  will  be  supplied  may  be  obtained  from  the  Inventor  and  Patentee :— 

D. A.  THOMSON,  30,  Hillside  Gardens,  HIGHGATE,  If 
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F.  FARRELL  &  Co.,  Ltd., 

CINEMATOGRAPH  THEATRE  BUILDERS. 


STRUCTURAL  ALTERATIONS   AND  REDECORATION 

SCHEMES   CARRIED    OUT    WITHOUT    INTERFERING 

WITH    DAILY    PERFORMANCES. 


We  make  it  our  business  to  know  all  the 
new  regulations  issued  by  the  Authorities. 


Estimates  Free — 

Town,  Country,  or  Abroad. 


CORRESPONDENCE  EN  TOUTES  LANGUES. 


Telegraphic  Addres  : 
"  Farrellize,  London." 

'Phone : 
7018  P.O.  Hampstead. 


9,  Fleet  Road, 
Hampstead,  N.W. 


SPECIAL   TERMS    TO    RELIABLE    FIRMS. 


Frazzi  Fireproaf  Construction,  Ltd.,Essex %£*e s'reet' 

'PHONE    95  13     CENTRAL. 

Experts  in  Picture  Theatre  Building.  Specialists  in  Fireproofing  to  meet  all  requirements. 


Builders  of 
The   Grove 
Theatre, 
Stratford. 

The 

Gravesend 

Cinema. 

The 
Corner 
Theatre, 
Tottenham. 


Now 

Building 
Muswell  Hill 
Theatre  on 
the  Frazzi 
System,  by 
which  a 
Fireproof 
Theatre  can 
be  built 
at  one  half 
the  cost 
of  brick. 


THE    GROVE     PICTURE    THEATRE,    STRATFORD,    ESSEX. 
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L.C.C.  PATTERN. 


SLIDING  STENCIL  CUT  FRONT. 


For  any  llluminant. 
Opal  or   Red    Ulass. 

(As  shown  ) 

Emergency  Exit   -  11/ 
Exit    -----  10/ 

Without  fancy  work. 
Emergency  Exit   -  10/ 
Exit    -    -    -    -    -    9/ 

Any  other  signs  quoted  for 
Discount  for  quantities 


MANSELL,  Ltd.,  13a.  Cecil  Court. 


'Phone  8982  City, 


w.c. 


LOSS  OF    TITLES 

is  only  caused  by  the 
want  of  a  few  feet  of 

SPACING 

which,  if  used  for  the  purpose  of  threading,  would  undoubtedly 

SAVE    YOUR    FILMS. 


Write  to  us  for  samples.      Prices  of  Celluloid   or   Non-Flam 
from  25s.    Transparent  or  Opaque.    Coloured — red  and  green. 

THE    FILM    SAVING    CO., 

6,  Duke  Street,  Adelphi,  LONDON,  W.C. 


w  WE  ARE  ^m 


The  Best,  Cheapest, 

and  Fastest  Process 

Block  Makers  in  the 

World. 

WE  make  most  of  the  Blocks 
used  in  this  Journal. 


TEE  DEAN  ENGRAVING  Coy. 

(WILL  ROBERTS,  Managing  Director), 

26,  Dean  Street, 
Fetter  Lane, 


Telephone:  309,  Holborn. 
Telegrams:  "  Engravitem,  London.' 


London,  E.C. 


WE  guarantee  to  save  all  users  of  Blocks 
from  5%   to  50%. 


0 


□ 


The  London 

&  County 

Film  Service 


0 


2  &  3,  RUPERT  COURT, 
WARDOUft  ST., 

LONDON,  W. 

c5*     <5*      s5* 

□ 

Telephone : 

Tigs.  :  "  I.ocohlhir,  London." 

Codes  A.B  C,  5th  Edition. 


GENTLEMEN,— You  realise  the  importance 
of  good  films  and  prompt  delivery  —  these 
are  our  speciality.  If  you  are  not  suited 
with  your  present  source  of  supply,  let  us  have  a 
line  from  you.  We  undertake  to  give  you  entire 
satisfaction  where  others  fail.  No  matter  what 
your  requirements  are,  we  are  in  a  position  to 
fulfil  them.  REMEMBER,  we  are  out  for 
business.  Moreover,  we  realise  as  a  renting 
service  that  business  methods  must  be  applied  to 
ensure  success.  Therefore,  if  others  have  failed 
you,  give  us  a  trial.  You  won't  regret  it.  We 
are  alive  to  any  emergency,  being  always  prepared 
for  the  coming  of  same. 

fa?**  faj*  fa?* 

Surely  you  are  not  above  increasing  your 
present  trade,  and  if  you  let  us  have  your  require- 
ments we  can  help  you  as  we  are  now  helping 
others.  A  trial  will  convince  you  that  what  we 
say  is  right, 

fa?*  fa?*  t^* 

If  you  want  anything  urgently,  wiie  "Locc- 
filhir,  London,"  and  get  ahead  of  your  opposition. 

fa?*        fa?*        fa?* 

Our  £5  programme,  viz.,  5,500,  changed  twice, 
is    he  sensation  of  the  Trade. 

fa?*  fa?*  fa3* 

We  score  where  others  fail. 


If  you  are  thinking  of  going  into  the  Picture 
Business  please  give  us  a  call.  We  can  fit  you  up 
from  A  to  Z,  saving  you    at    least  10%  as  regards 

MACHINES,    CHAIRS,    SCREEN, 
GENERATORS,  &c,  &c,  &c,  &c. 


THE  LONDON  &  COUNTY  FILM 

jLIxVILL,  Our  Business. 

2  &  3,  RUPERT  COURT,  WARDOUR  ST.        Our  Address 

"Locofilhir.  London."  Our  Telegraph  Address. 
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WILLIAMSON 
HOUSE 


WILLIAMSON'S 

STAR    FILM    SERVICE. 

All  Films  are  passed  by  the  Williamson  Board 
of  Censors  before  being  included  in  a  pro- 
gramme, and  the  utmost  care  is  taken  to  insure  that 
only  the  best  Films  on  the  market  are  included. 
Price  Right.  Films  Right.  Service  Right. 

ENGINEERING 
DEPARTMENT. 

Williamson  Cinematograph  Cameras,  Printers, 
and  Perforators  are  known,  used,  and  appre- 
ciated by  moving  picture  men  throughout  the 
world.  Machines  for  use  in  tropical  climates 
are  a  specialite.  New  Art  Catalogue  is  now 
ready  and  will  be  sent,  post  free,  on  request. 
Special  developing  plant  designed  to  suit 
peculiar  circumstances  and  climate. 


SALES 
DEPARTMENT. 

Projectors,  Rewinders,  Tickets,  Carbons,  In- 
destructible Announcement  Slides,  and  all 
Accessories  supplied  at  lowest  prices.  We  also 
undertake  contracts  for  the  complete  furnishing 
of  Picture  Theatres,  and  no  inquiry  is  too  large 
and  none  too  small. 

FILM    PRINTING 
and     DEVELOPING. 

Local  Topicals  and  Industrial  Films  arranged 
for  and  taken  upon  the  shortest  possible  notice. 
Operators  and  Cameras  always  ready.  Special 
titles  and  Lantern  Slides  made  to  order 
promptly.  Every  description  of  Trade  Work 
undertaken.  Amateurs'  Films  developed  and 
printed.     Williamson  Quality  Always. 


WILLIAMSON    KINEMATOGRAPH    CO.,    LTD., 

28,  Denmark  Street,  Charing  Cross  Road,  LONDON,  W.C. 

'Phone:    Central  7393.  'Grams:  "  Kinetogram,  London." 
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BUILDING    A    CINEMA    THEATRE. 


SOME     PRACTICAL     HINTS. 


THE  building  of  a  cinematograph  theatre  is  by 
no  means  as  easy  as  at  first  sight  appears. 
There  is  so  much  to  think  of,  so  many  points 
which  require  careful  consideration,  if  all  the 
requirements  of  the  Cinematograph  Act  are 
to  be  complied  with,  and  the  wishes  of  prospective 
patrons  studied. 

To  the  man  who  has  been  through  the  mill,  and 
perchance  has  been  interested  in  the  erection  of  other 
public  buildings,  such  as  a  theatre,  the  difficulties  which 
present  themselves  can  soon  be  overcome.  It  is  the 
new  man  in  the  business  who  finds  himself  somewhat 
mystified  at  the  outset,  when  his  builder  talks  to  him 
learnedly  of  "  the  requirements  of  the  Act."  But 
provided  the  uninitiate  who  proposes  to  become  a 
cinematograph  theatre  proprietor  is  possessed  of  a 
modicum  of  common  sense  allied  to  good  judgment  in 
his  selection  of  a  site,  backed  by  the  experience  of  a 
firm  who  make  a  special  study  of  such  matters,  these 
attributes  will  carry  him  a  long  way. 

Pitfalls  and   Requirements. 

In  this  article,  therefore,  the  writer  merely  wishes  to 
suggest  to  the  new  man  in  the  business  how  best  to 
avoid  certain  well-defined  pitfalls,  and  to  point  out  to 
him  what  are  the  special  requirements  which  have  to  be 
satisfied  when  building  a  cinematograph  theatre.  A 
careful  study  of  these  points  will  ultimately  save  him 
unnecessary  expense  and  much  vexation  of  spirit.  We 
will  assume  that  he  has  purchased  a  suitable  site  in 
one  of  the  leading  thoroughfares  in  the  town  where  he 
lives.  Part  of  it  is  at  present  occupied  by  a  couple  of 
shops.  The  major  part  of  the  land  is  at  the  rear  and  is 
garden  land.  Obviously  it  would  be  unwise,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  to  pull  down  the  shop  property 
without  first  consulting  an  architect.  It  might,  and 
probably  would,  be  quite  possible  to  carry  out  certain 
structural  alterations  which  would  result  in  a  substantial 
and  impressive  front  elevation  at  comparatively  small 
cost.  The  architect  would  advise  on  this  for  a  small 
inclusive  fee,  if  it  were  agreed  that  he  should  be 
employed  as  architect  in  the  matter. 

An  Important  Question. 

Now  comes  the  important  question  :  What  is  the  most 
suitable  building  to  erect  ?  Various  considerations  must 
be  taken  into  account.  If  there  is  another  cinematograph 
theatre  in  the  town,  is  it  doing  well  enough  to  justify  the 
expenditure  of  a  large  sum  on  a  better  and  more  perfectly 
equipped  house?  If  the  conclusion  arrived  at  is  in  the 
affirmative,  then  the  best  and  most  practical  advice  we 
can  offer  the  new  man  is  to  go  and  study  the  architectural 
and  structural  features  of  a  number  of  theatres  in  other 
towns,  similar  in  size  to  the  one  you  propose  to  build. 
Make  notes  of  the  various  good  points  in  each  which 
present  themselves  to  you.  Combine  the  best  features 
and  submit  the  whole  of  your  ideas  in  their  complete 
form  to  your  architect. 


The   Necessary  Plans. 

He  will  then  prepare  the  neccessary  plans,  and  advise 
you  as  to  the  probable  cost  of  the  building  and  put  it  out 
on  tender  if  desired.  There  is  no  need  to  impress 
upon  him  the  necessity  for  complying  with  the 
local  council's  regulations  and  by-laws.  He  knows  full 
well  from  experience  what  they  are.  But  it  would  be  as 
well  to  draw  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  besides  the 
local  by-laws,  there  are  certain  other  regulations  govern- 
ing the  erection  of  cinematograph  theatres,  issued  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  County  Council,  which 
have  to  be  complied  with  before  the  building  can 
with  safety  be  erected.  One  or  two  of  these  may,  with 
advantage,  be  briefly  touched  upon  in  this  article. 

Requirements   of  the  Act. 

The  Cinematograph  Act,  for  instance,  clearly  stipu- 
lates that  the  building  cannot  be  used  for  cinematograph 
or  other  similar  exhibitions  unless  it  is  provided  with  an 
adequate  number  of  clearly  indicated  exits  so  placed  and 
maintained  as  readily  to  afford  the  audience  ample 
means  of  safe  egress.  The  seating  in  the  building  must 
be  so  arranged  as  not  to  interfere  with  free  access  to  the 
exits ;  and  the  gangways  and  the  staircases  and  the 
passages  leading  to  the  exits,  during  the  presence 
of  the  public  in  the  building,  will  have  to  be  kept 
clear  of  obstructions.  The  act  further  provides 
that  the  cinematograph  apparatus  must  be  placed 
in  an  enclosure  of  substantial  construction  made  of  or 
lined  internally  with  fire-resisting  material  and  of  sufficient 
dimensions  to  allow  the  operator  to  work  freely.  The 
entrance  to  the  enclosure  must  be  suitably  placed  and 
fitted  with  a  self-closing  close-fitted  door  constructed  of 
fire-resisting  material.  The  openings  through  which  the 
necessary  pipes  and  cables  pass  into  the  enclosure  must 
be  efficiently  bushed.  The  openings  in  the  front  face  of 
the  enclosure  should  not  be  larger  than  necessary  for 
effective  projection,  and  must  not  exceed  two  fcr  each 
lantern.  Each  opening  must  be  fitted  with  a  screen  of 
fire-resisting  material  which  can  be  released  both  inside 
and  outside  the  enclosure  so  that  it  automatically  closes 
with  a  close-fitting  joint. 

The  door  of  the  enclosure  and  all  openings,  bushes 
and  joints  must  be  so  constructed  and  maintained  as  to 
prevent,  so  far  as  possible,  the  escape  of  any  smoke  into 
the  auditorium.  If  means  of  ventilation  are  provided, 
they  must  not  communicate  direct  with  the  auditorium.  If 
the  enclosure  is  inside  the  auditorium,  either  a  suitable 
barrier  will  have  to  be  placed  round  the  enclosure  at  a 
distance  of  not  less  than  two  feet  from  it,  or  other 
effectual  means  must  be.  taken  to  prevent  the  public 
from  coming  into  contact  with  the  enclosure.  In  the 
case  of  buildings  used  habitually  for  cinematograph  or 
other  similar  exhibitions,  the  enclosure  must  be  placed 
outside  the  auditorium  ;  and  in  the  case  of  permanent 
buildings  the  enclosure  must  also  be  permanent. 
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Local    By-Laws. 

The  various  by-laws  cannot  be  too  carefully  studied  in 
regard  to  the  erection  of  the  building,  otherwise  trouble 
is  absolutely  certain  to  ensue  when  application  is  made 
for  the  licence.  All  public  authorities  now  insist  upon 
the  compliance  with  their  regulations,  and  they  refuse  to 
grant  a  licence  until  these  have  been  complied  with  in 
every  respect.  Such  firms  as  Messrs.  Farrell  and  Co.,  of 
Fleet  Road,  Hampstead  (to  mention  one  among  many 
excellent  London  firms  who  specialise  in  the  erection  of 
cinematograph  theatres),  make  a  feature  of  studying 
every  local  requirement,  and  the  newcomer  would  be 
well  advised  to  go  to  firms  of  such  experience  to  carry 
out  the  necessary  work.  Their  own  knowledge  of  local 
conditions  will  guide  them  in  such  choice. 

Fire  Appliances. 

There  is  one  other  point  whilst  on  the  question  of 
building  and  equipment,  and  that  is  the  provision  of  fire 
appliances.  The  Cinematograph  Act  provides  that 
such  should  be  adequate  for  the  protection  of  the 
building,  and  must   include  at  least  a  damp  blanket,  two 


buckets  of  water,  and  a  bucket  of  dry  fand.  In  a 
building  used  habitually  for  the  purpose  of  cinemato- 
graph or  other  similar  exhibitions,  they  must  also  include 
a  sufficient  number  of  hand  grenades  or  other  portable 
fire  extinguishers.  The  fire  appliances  must  be  so  dis- 
posed that  there  shall  be  sufficient  means  of  dealing  with 
fire  readily  available  for  use  within  the  enclosure.  Before 
the  commencement  of  each  performance  the  cinemato- 
graph operator  must  be  instructed  to  satisfy  himself  that 
the  fire  appliances  intended  for  use  within  the  enclosure 
are  in  working  order,  and  during  the  performance  such 
appliances  must  be  in  the  charge  of  some  person  specially 
nominated  for  that  purpose,  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that 
they  are  kept  constantly  available  for  use. 

Every  point  enumerated  above  is  of  importance,  and 
the  prospective  proprietor  must  see  to  it  that  each  is 
provided  for.  Having  done  so,  he  can  rest  assured  that, 
provided  the  local  regulations  are  complied  with,  he  has 
done  his  part  so  far  as  the  building  is  concerned.  Once 
this  is  erected  and  equipped  it  is  up  to  him  to  justify  the 
hopes  which  led  him  to  embark  upon  the  undertaking, 
and  make  it  into  a  successful  and  paying  concern. 


EDISON'S    LATEST 
INVENTION. 

DISON,  the  great  American  inventor,  declares 
that  he  has  at  last  solved  the  problem  of 
perfect  synchronisation  between  the  cine- 
matograph and  gramophone.  This  state- 
ment was  made  immediately  after  the  details 
of  M.  Leon  Gaumont's  invention  had  been  made  known 
at  the  Royal  Institution. 

Edison  now  intends  to  devote  special  attention  to  the 
production  of  educational  films,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
chat  with  the  New  York  correspondent  of  the  Daily 
News  and  Leader  says  that  they,  of  course,  will  be 
moving  not  talking  pictures.  "  Why,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  we've  tried  them  here  in  New  Jersey,  and  I  am  certain 
that  the  whole  scheme  of  infant  education,  sooner  or 
later,  is  going  to  be  changed.  The  eye  of  the  child  is 
the  natural  medium  for  instruction,  and  is  the  surest  and 
wisest  route  to  the  brain. 

"  Under  my  system  we  lay  far  less  emphasis  on 
puzzling  the  child  with  26  hieroglyphics  and  in  asking  it, 
'  Do  you  see  the  man  ? '  or  telling  it  '  This  is  a  cat,' 
when  you  can  show  it  a  man  or  cat  in  a  moving  picture 
and  at  once  engage  its  eye.  I  have  planned  out  an 
eight-year  course  for  the  child,  beginning  with  its 
tenderest  years,  and  have  demonstrated  by  experiments 
in  this  neighbourhood  that  infant  curiosity  is  aroused  and 
its  intelligence  stimulated  to  an  astonishing  degree. 

No  Child  Suicides. 

"  I  am  told  that  in  the  past  few  years  there  have  been 
scores  of  child  suicides  in  Germany  due  to  the  severity 
of  the  studies.  My  system  involves  no  suicides  and  the 
maintenance  of  no  truant  officers  either.  All  our  films 
are  tested  on  six  boys  and  six  girls.  Perhaps  they  are 
lessons  in  hydraulics,  or  in  pottery  processes,  or  in  the 
manufacture  of  glass,  After  the  children  have  watched 
the  moving  pictures  they  are  asked  to  write  essays  on 
what  they  have  seen.  So  far  I  have  never  found  one  of 
these  twelve  children  unable  to  produce  an  intelligent 
description. 

Raise  your  Summer  receipts  by  showing  the  great  Asta 
Nielsen  Exclusive  Picture  Play  Dramas  (Walturdaw). 


"  Take  our  historical  films.  We  have  projected  the 
surrender  of  Cornwallis  and  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar,  for 
instance.  The  demand  for  the  latter  films  in  England 
almost  equals  the  popularity  of  the  former  over  here. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  difficulty  in  constructing  them. 
We  hire  some  coast  liner  for  a  few  weeks  and  organise 
shipwrecks.  I  have  found  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment quite  willing  to  furnish  us  with  sailors  and  soldiers 
to  lend  actuality  to  our  films.  I  am  sure  the  British 
authorities  would  give  corresponding  facilities  in 
England." 


RUFFELL'S  EQUIPMENT. 


Messrs.  Ruffell's  Imperial  Bioscope  Syndicate,  Ltd.,  are  now  fully 
installed  in  their  handsome  new  offices  at  166  and  168,  Shaftesbury 
Avenue,  W.C.,  and  congratulations  must  certainly  be  forthcoming 
upon  the  extent  and  completeness  of  their  new  premises. 
Increasing  business  necessitated  the  removal,  and  judging  by  a 
brief  inspection  of  their  equipment  this  old-established  firm  is  fully 
able  to  cope  with  orders  of  any  magnitude.  Their  film  safe,  by  the 
way,  must  surely  be  one  of  the  largest  in  London.  It  is  splendidly 
fitted  and  capable  of  holding  an  immense  stock,  running  into 
millions  of  feet. 


AN  INTERESTING  CEREMONY. 

An  interesting  presentation  took  place  recently  at  the  Electric 
Palace,  Marble  Arch,  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  Mr. 
Trevor  Hedberg,  ALEE.,  and  Miss  Estelle  Braham.  Mr. 
Hedberg  will  be  remembered  as  the  Chief  Electrician  of  the  Electric 
Palaces,  Ltd.  Miss  Estelle  Braham  comes  to  us  from  Australia, 
where  she  has  been  playing  to  pictures  for  the  Amalgamated  Pictures, 
Ltd.  A  beautiful  canteen  of  cutlery  and  silver  was  presented 
to  Mr.  Hedberg  by  Mr.  Siden,  the  chief  operatoi  at  the  Marble 
Arch  Electric  Palace.  Speaking  on  behalf  of  the  operators  of  the 
whole  circuit,  who  were  all  present,  he  wished  them  every 
prosperity.  Mr.  Hedberg  suitably  replied.  Mr.  Seymour  Hodges, 
on  behalf  of  the  Managing  Directors  of  the  Electric  Palaces,  Ltd.  (Mr. 
Horace  Sedger  and  Mr.  Edward  Laurillard),  said  they  both  wished 
them  prosperity  and  asked  all  the  company  to  join  with  them  in 
drinking  the  health  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom.  The  honeymoon 
is  being  spent  on  the  river  and  in  Paris,  after  which  Mrs  Hedberg 
will  take  up  acting  to  pictures  in  this  country,  but  it  is  not  quite 
decided  which  company  she  will  join  although  she  has  no  less  than 
three  offers. 

Like  another  "Good  Thing,"  Fools  of  Society,  The  Great 
Moment,  Gipsy  Blood,  etc.,  are  still  going  strong  (Walturdaw). 
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"  C.    &    G." 

Cinema    and  General    Supply    Co., 

FILM    RENTERS,    ETC.. 

49,   WHYTEVILLE    ROAD.    FOREST    GATE,    LONDON,  E. 


Telegrams  :  "  CINESUPPLY,  LONDON." 

Telephones:  GERRARD  3217.     Night  and 

Sunday:    STRATFORD    459. 


•INGLE    FILMS    OR  COMPLETE  PROGRAMMES  FROM  7s.  6d.  PER 

*  1,000  FEET  PER  WEEK,  TWO  CHANGES. 

'END  for  List  of    recommended    Topliners  with  vacant  dates 
I  and  terms. 

FIGOMAR    v.  NICK  CARTER,  3,600   ft.,  £3  week.     SINS  OF  THE 

■  FATHERS,  2,600  ft.,  FOUR  DAREDEVILS,  2,600  ft.,  IN  THE 

GRIP  OF  ALCOHOL,  2,600  ft.,  LADY  MARY'S  LOVE,  2,300  ft., 

SIEGE  OF   CALAIS,  2,000  ft.,  3  days  15s.,  week  30s.  each. 

TITANIC  FILM,  900  feet,  10s.  week. 

RECENT  PATHE  GAZETTES  AND  TOPICAL  BUDGETS,  for  Sale,  200 

*  to  300  feet,  3s.  each. 
ANAGERS'    AND    OPERATORS'    TABLETS   (washable)   6d    each. 

DESCRIPTIVE  STICKERS,  six  varieties,  6d.  100.  MONTHLY 
INDEXED  DIARIES,  Id.  each.  Specimens  of  above  free  to 
any  Manager. 

"  C  AN°  G""  F0UNTA,N  PENS'  14ct  8°ld   nib-  with   Patent  Clip 
t'      or  Leather  Safety  Pocket,  2s.  6d. 

pMPLOYIVlENT   BUREAU.— Agency  for  Vocalists  and  other  Artists 
^™  for  Picture  Theatres. 

CINEMA  AND  GENERAL  SUPPLY  CO.,  49,  Whyteville  Road,  Forest 
Gate,  E.  TELEGRAMS:  "Cinesupply,  London."  TELE- 
PHONES: Gerrard  3217,  Stratford  459. 
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ORDER    FORM. 


To  the  Publishers, 

The  Cinema,  21,  North  Audley  St.,  W. 

Please   send  me    (post   free)    Twelve 
Issues   of   THE  CINEMA,  commencing  with 

the   issue    of    for 

which  I  enclose  P.O.  for  2s. 

Name 

Address  

Date 


FEATURES. 

Yacant   Dates  for 

DICK    TURPIN 

Released  July  7  th. 


BLAZING  THE  TRAIL. 

Released  June  23rd. 


THE  CRISIS. 

Released  July  7th. 


SAVED  PROM  SIBERIA. 

And  many  others. 


ORDINARY  (List  A)  SERVICE 

from  7/6  per  IOOO  feet    weekly  change ; 
10/-  bi-weekly;    12/6  tri-weekly. 


NON  ■  FLAM 

from  15/-  per  1000  feet  weekly  ; 
17/6  bi-weekly  ;  20/-  tri-weekly. 


SPECIAL  SUNDAY  PROGRAMMES 

At  rates  below  anything  quoted. 


A  NOTE  TO  REMEMBER. 

To  ensure  Theatre  Owners  against  loss 
in  case  of  accident  we  have  made 
arrangements  that  will  enable  our 
Customers  to  always  have  a  spare 
programme  on  their  premises  without 
any  additional  cost.  Write  us  at  once 
for  details. 


IDEAL  FILM  RENTING  CO., 

45,  GERRARD 

STREET,  W. 

(Manager,  A. 

M.  KAY.) 

'Phone : 
City  3672. 

Wires: 
"  Idefilm,  London." 

24  THE     CINEMA.  June,  1912. 


THE 


ROSE  OF 
THEBES. 


By  CINES.    2,000  ft.  long. 

This  subject  is  the  best 
exclusive  we  have  so  far 
secured.  Exclusive  rights 
at  reasonable  rates  are 
now  being  allotted.  For 
full  particulars  write  to 
=====  the  ========= 

NEW  CENTURY 
FILM  SERVICE 

LTD. 

2  &4,  Quebec  St.,^48,  Rupert  St., 
LEEDS.         «    LONDON,  W. 

Agent  for  Northern  Counties— W.  L.  REED, 
148,    Westgate    Road,   Newcastle-on  Tyne. 


June,  1912. 
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THE   NON-FLAM   APPEAL. 

The  appeal  by  the  Victoria  Pier  (Folkestone)  Syndicate,  Ltd., 
.against  the  decision  of  the  local  Bench  on  the  question  of  non- 
flam  films  resulted  in  the  appeal  being  dismissed.  It  was  argued 
by  counsel  that  the  films  were  used  in  the  cinematograph 
apparatus,  and  that  the  tests  applied  to  them  were  not 
such  as  could  or  would  bs.  applied  in  connection  with  an 
•exhibition.  They  were  held  stationary  in  an  arc  lamp  for  some 
time,  and  he  contended  that  that  was  not  a  proper  and  fit  test  in 
ilaw.  The  police  had  no  right  under  the  Act  to  go  to  this  hall,  as 
the  Chief  Constable  did,  and  take  portions  of  the  films.  The 
police  had  only  the  right  of  entry  when  an  exhibition  was  on. 
Neither  had  they  the  right  to  take  portions  of  the  film,  and,  there- 
fore, the  conviction  was  illegal  on  these  grounds.  The  Lord 
■Chief  Justice  in  dismissing  the  appeal  with  costs  said  there  was  no 
definition  of  inflammable  in  the  Act,  and  if  Mr.  Drury's  point  was 
right  that  inflammable  was  subject  to  a  certain  degree  of  in- 
flammability only  when  in  the  apparatus,  one  would  have  expected 
some  reservation  in  the  statute  limiting  it  in  this  respect.  But 
they  had  to  remember  that  these  films  were  used,  not  only  in  a 
machine,  but  also  had  to  be  taken  out,  handled,  and  put  away. 
The  justices  found  that  several  lengths  of  film  ignited  in  a  flame, 
though  it  could  be  blown  out,  and  he  was  unable  to  siy  in  law  that 
these  films  we-e  not  inflammable  when  the  magistrates  thought 
that  they  were.  Having  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  safety  of  the 
public  was  the  main  reason  for  having  this  statute,  it  was  im- 
possible to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  magistrates  were  wrong 
when  they  said  that  an  exhibition  was  held  on  these  unlicensed 
premises  with  films  that  were  inflammable. 


A  QUESTION  OF  CUSTOM. 

Before  His  Honour  Judge  Cluer,  James  Watkins,  of  30,  Tenby 
Road,  Walhamstow,  picture  theatre  manager  and  electrician, 
sued  the  Hackney  Pavilion,  Limited,  in  the  Shoreditch  County 
Court  to  recover  £4  2s.  6d.,  being,  as  alleged,  two  weeks'  wages  in 
3ieu  of  notice,  and  cimmission  at  2$  per  cent,  on  the  takings. 

It  was  stated  that  plaintiff  was  engaged  as  manager  of  the  picture 
palace  at  £  1  a  week,  and  was  discharged  without  notice.  It  was 
contended  that  it  was  customary  in  the  picture  theatre  business  for  a 
manager  to  receive  a  fortnight's  notice.  Plaintiff  said  he  was 
•engaged  at  /i  a  week  and  later  was  given  2 J  per  cent,  on  the 
takings  as  his  salary  was  so  small.  When  he  was  engaged  he 
asked  for  a  month's  agreement,  but  a  fortnight  was  decided  upon. 
He  never  knew  how  much  the  takings  actually  came  to,  but  one 
week  he  knew  they  were  £16  19s.  4d.  Of  his  2^  per  cent,  he  had 
only  had  £i  12s  ,  but  he  considered  it  should  have  averaged 
8s.  6d.  a  week.  It  was  also  agre;d  he  was  to  have  £3  when  the 
place  was  sold. 

Mr.  James  Rayner,  secretary  of  the  company,  said  he  agreed  to 
the  z\  par  cent,  as  plaintiff  threatened  not  to  open  the  theatre, 
but  it  was  on  the  profits,  and  not  on  the  takings.  The  takings  for 
the  whole  of  the  seven  weeks — all  the  time  he  al'eged  the  plaintiff 
was  there — were  £97  15s.,  and  the  expenses  during  that  time  were 
£56.  Plaintiff  was  never  really  manager.  The  i\  per  cent,  was 
because  he  said  he  would  not  look  after  the  dynamos.  Nothing 
was  said  about  a  fortnight's  notice.  Mr.  Willi  ims,  a  director, 
agreed  that  plaintiff  had  a  certain  amount  of  control  as  manager, 
although  he  was  hardly  a  manager.  Plaintiff  was  engaged  on  a 
weekly  wage. 

His  Honour  :  I  do  not  think  in  this  case  that  the  plaintiff  ran 
say  he  has  not  had  proper  notice.  Also  I  can  see  no  principle  or 
•custom  upon  which  he  is  entitled  to  more  There  will  be  judg 
orient  for  the  defendants. 


AN     INJUNCTION    REFUSED. 

In  the  Chancery  Division  before  Mr.  Justice  Eve,  the  action  by  the 
National  Phonograph  Company,  Limited,  v.  the  National  Gramo- 
phone Company,  Limited,  was  dismissed  with  costs.  The  plain- 
tiffs claimed  an  injunction  restraining  d-fendant  company  from 
carrying  on  under  the  name  of  the  National  Gramophone 
Company,  Limited,  the  business  of  manufacturing,  selling,  or 
dealing  in  talking  machines  and  accessories  thereto,  or  any  other 
business  carried,  or  likely  to  be  carried,  on  by  the  plaintiff 
company.  The  defence  was  that  they  only  dealt  in,  and  intended 
to  deal  in,  gramophones  and  gramophone  records,  in  accordance 
with  the  Packman  patents  acquired  by  them,  whereas  plaintiffs,  or 
the  American  Company  for  whom  they  were  agents,  only  dealt 
in  phonographs  and  phonograph  records.  Defendants  further 
denied  that  plaintiffs  or  the  American  company  had  commenced  to 
manufacture  or  deal  in  gramophones  or  gramophone  records. 
They  declared  that  the  plaintiffs'  goods  were  always  known  to  the 
trade  and  to  the  public  as  Edison  goods,  and  they  denied  that 
confusion  was  likely  to  arise. 


VARIETY     TURNS     AT     PICTURE     THEATRES. 

The  illegality  of  including  variety  turns  in  the  programme  of 
a  cinematograph  theatre  has  been  established  in  Scotland.  At 
the  recent  Glasgow  Licensing  Court  the  question  was  debated  at 
considerable  length,  and  on  behalf  of  the  Leal  Cinematograph 
Exhibitors'  Association,  counsel  said  that  what  some  of  the  pro- 
prietors asked  was  permission  to  put  on  sinking  turns.  They  were 
not  really  mu;ic-hall  licences — and  he  thought  they  should  keep 
that  point  in  view — but,  on  account  of  the  existing  arrangements, 
they  were  compelled  to  make  application  for  music-hall  licences. 
In  other  words,  there  were  only  three  licences  which  could  be 
applied  for  full  theatre  licences,  music-hall  licences,  and  cinema- 
tograph licences — but  there  was  no  provision  made  for  those 
cinematograph  theatres  which  wanted  to  run  one  or  two  singing 
turns. 

The  Court,  by  a  small  majority,  decided  that  all  cinematograph 
shows  applying  for  music-hall  licences  would  not  be  granted  same 
unless  under  the  rules  and  regulations  governing  variety  theatres. 
They  would  be  expected  to  comply  with  the  regulations  regarding 
fire  appliances,  scenery,  exits,  etc. 


NEW  COMPANIES. 


Central  Picture  Palace  Co.,  Ltd. — Capital  £500,  in  £1 
shares.     Private  company. 

City  of  Exeter  Palaces,  Ltd. — Capital  £2,000,  in  £1  shares. 
80  and  81,  Fore  Street,  Exeter. 

Cymos,  Ltd. — Capital  £2,000,  in  £1  shares.     Private  company. 

A.  A.  Film  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd. — Capital  £2,000,  in 
2,000  ordinary  shares  of  is.  eich,  and  1,900  5  per  cent,  cumulative 
prefcence  shares  of  £1  each.  Private  company.  18,  Charing 
Cross  Road,  W.C. 

Eureka  Picture  Palace  Co.,  Ltd.— Capital  £5,000,  in  £1 
shares.     Private  company.     8,  Trinity  Hou  =  e  Lane,  Hull. 

Oxford  Picturedrome  (St.  Helens),  Co.,  Ltd. — Capital 
£2,000,  in  1,625  preferred  ordinary  shares  of  £1  each,  and  1,500 
deferred  ordinary  shares  of  is.  each.  Private  company.  134, 
Duke  Street,  St.  Helens. 

Crewe  Picture  Palace,  Ltd. — Capital  £500,  in  5s.  shares 
Private  company. 

Peterman's  Productions,  Ltd. — Capital  £1,000,  in  £1  shares. 
Private  company.     5,  Lisle  Street,  Leicester  Square,  W. 

Essex  Road  Cinema,  Ltd. — Capital  £1,000,  in  £1  shares. 
Private  company      274-280,  New  North-road,  N. 
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A    MILITARY    MONOPOLY. 

WARWICK    TRADING    COMPANY'S    SPIRITED    ACTION— AND    THE    RESULT. 


THE  action  of  the  military  authorities  in  arresting  Mr. 
Alexander  Walker,  the  well-known  cinematograph 
operator  on  the  staft  of  the  Warwick  Trading  Company, 
on  the  grounds  of  "  loitering  on  Government  property 
and  refusing  to  quit  after  being  warned,"  has  been  a 
topic  of  general  conversation  in  the  Trade  during  the 
last  few  days. 

Astounding  State  of  Affairs. 

The  circumstances  of  the  case  are  well  known,  thanks  to  the 
publicity  given  to  it  by  the  daily  Press.  Mr.  Walker  was  instructed 
by  the  Warwick  Trading  Company  to  cinematograph  the  King's 
visit  to  Aldershot,  and  because  he  refused  to  leave  the  ground  when 
ordered  to  do  so  by  one  of  the  military  police,  he  was  taken 
into  custody.  The  case  was  argued  at  length  before  the  Aldershot 
Bench,  and  in  the  result  the  charge 

was  dismissed  against   Mr.    Walker  m 

and  another  defendant.  Behind  the 
charge,  however,  there  is  a  good  deal 
which  it  is  as  well  to  make  public, 
revealing  as  it  does  a  most  astounding 
state  of  affairs,  which  certainly  do 
not  redound  to  the  credit  of  either 
the  War  Office  or  the  military 
authorities  at  Aldershot.  Judged 
simply  and  solely  by  the  corres- 
pondence which  passed  between  the 
contending  parties,  the  former  stand 
convicted  of  a  monstrous  attempt  to 
interfere  with  the  liberty  of  the 
subject,    and    the    privilege    of    the 


Press. 


SOLD  TWO  MOTOR 

CARS     THROUGH 

"THE  CINEMA." 


We  gather  from  an  interview  very 
courteously  accorded  us  by  Mr.  A. 
H.  Sowerbutts,  the  general  manager 
of  the  Warwick  Trading  Company, 
that  amongst  many  other  applicants 
for  permission  to  take  photographs 
of  the  inspection  at  Aldershot  by 
the  King,  was  the  Editor  of  Pathe's 
Animated  Gazelte.  In  was  intimated 
by  the  Deputy  Assistant  Adjutant 
General  of  the  Aldershot  command 
that  "  owing  to  the  large  number 
of  applications  for  permission  it  was 
found  necessary  to  d'aw  lots  and 
your  firm  was  successful.  In  the 
event  of  passes  being  issued  will  you 

kindly  inform  me  to  what  extent  your  firm  are  willing  to  subscribe 
to  the  Aldershot  Central  Military  Charities  Association."  To 
say  the  least  of  it,  the  suggestion  contained  in  the  letter  was 
a  remarkable  one,  but  this  was  as  nothing  compared  with  what 
followed.  The  firm  in  question  intimated  their  willingness  to 
subscribe  £5  to  the  charity,  in  reply  to  which  they  received  the 
following  letter,  which  is  tantamount  to  an  admission  by  the 
authorities  that  they  had  "  knocked  down  "  the  privilege  of  taking 
photographs  of  the  King  at  the  inspection  to  the  highest  bidder. 

I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  telegram  of  to- 
day's date  offering  to  subscribe  £5  to  the  Aldershot  Central 
Military  Charities  Association  in  consideration  of  being  granted 
permission  to  take  photographs  of  events  connected  with   the 
visit  of   His  Majesty  the  King,  and   have  to  acquaint  you  in 
reply  that  steps  are  being  taken  to  ascertain  whether  any  other 
firm   will  bid    higher  for  the  monopoly,    and  that  a  further 
communication   as  to    the   result    will   be  forwarded    to  you 
in  due  course. 
If     words    mean    anything    the    above     letter    is    an    attempt 
to    obtain    money    for    the    military    charity    by    granting   some 
firm    a    monopoly    to    take    pictures  of    a   public   ceremony   by 
public    servants    on     public     ground,    and    shows     the     author- 
ities   in    anything    but     an    enviable    light.     Vcy    properly    the 
Warwick   Trading  Company,    as    Mr.   Sowerbuns  made   it   clear 


297-9,  Euston  Road,  N.W., 

May  25th.  1912. 

Dear  Sirs, — Last  week  we  sold  six- 
teen cars,  and  are  pleased  to  say  that 
we  traced  at  least   two   of  the    sales  to 


in  the  course  of  our  interview,  refused  to  be  a  party  to  any  such 
arrangement.  Mr.  Walker  was  therefore  instructed  to  go  down  to 
Aldershot  and  take  pictures  for  the  Warwick  Chronicle  (which,  by 
the  way,  has  a  circulation  of  ten  million  spectators  each  week,  and 
could  therefore  be  made  a  very  valuable  means  of  recruiting  for  the 
Army),  and  meanwhile  his  firm  entered  a  very  strong  and  timely 
protest.     They  wrote  : 

We  are  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  10th  inst.,  and 
confirm  our  wire  to  you  this  morning  "Protest  most  strongly 
against  your  proposal  re  photograph  permits.  Writing.— 
Warwick  Trading  Co." 

As  members  of  the  British  public  Press  we  most  strongly 
object  to  its  being  made  a  condition  to  us  being  permitted  to 
report  matters  of  public  interest   that  we  should  contribute  to 

any   fund,   but   we   particularly 

_  protest   against   being  put   into 

competition  with  foreign  firms. 
We  are  writing  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  Walker  accordingly  went 
down  to  Aldershot,  attempted  to  take 
pictures,  was  arrested,  the  case  was 
heard  and  di-missed,  and  the  military 
authorities  generally  have  been  dis- 
credited. The  Warwick  Trading 
Company  in  replv  to  rep  ated 
attempts  to  extract  an  explanation 
from  the  War  Office,  at  length  re- 
ceived the  following  let  er  : — 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the 
nth  instant,  I  am  commanded 
by  the  Army  Council  to  say 
that  questions  regarding  the  giv- 
ing of  perm'ts  to  representatives 
of  the  Press  and  others  desirous 
of  taking  photographs,  cinema- 
tograph pictures,  &c,  on  War 
Department  property  are  dele- 
gated by  the  Council  to  the 
General  Officer  Commanding-in- 
Chief  concerned,  who  is  best 
able  to  judge  of  the  desirability 
of  according  the  required  per- 
mission in  any  particular  case. 
The  Council  note,  however, 
the  dissatisfaction  expressed  by 
your  Company  with  the  methods 
adopted  by  the  local  military  authorities  in  the  exercise 
of  their  discretion  in  the  present  instance,  and  I  am  to  inform 
you  that  the  whole  matter  is  being  thoroughly  investigated, 
and  is  receiving  the  Council's  careful  attention. 

To  this  the  company  replied  that  it  would  perhaps  be  as  well  to 
wait  until  after  the  police  court  proceedings  before  making  the 
proposed  investigation,  when  they  would  send  the  War  Office 
copies  of  letters  which  would  surprise  and  disgust  them  as  they 
would  the  British  public.  Surprise  and  disgust  are  very  mild  terms 
in  face  of  such  a  high  handed  and  altogether  undignified  action  by 
the  military  authorites,  who  come  very  badly  out  of  the  whole 
affair.  The  matter  is  one  of  vital  importance  to  Press  and  public 
alike,  involving  as  it  does  a  principle  which  must  be  maintained  at 
all  costs.  To  the  cinematograph  industry  it  meant  even  more,  and 
the  result  of  the  Aldershot  proceedings  were  awaited  with  keenest 
anxiety,  as  an  adverse  decision  would  have  been  mcst  serious  in  its 
consequences  to  all  concerned. 

The  public-spirited  action  of  the  Warwick  Trading  Company  in 
deciding  to  defy  the  authorities  in  the  interests  of  the  Industry 
are  deserving  of  the  highest  commendation,  and  we  most  heartily 
congratulate  Mr.  Sowerbutts,  the  general  manager  of  the  company,, 
upon  his  course  of  action  throughout,  and  the  successful 
attendant  result. 


our    advertisements  in  "  The  Cinema. " 

Under  these  circumstances  kindly 
continue  our  advertisements  till  further 
notice. 

Yours  faithfully, 


THE     CAR     MART 
PARK  MOTOR  CO. 


AND 
LTD. 


Juke,  1912 
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The  Tendency  to  Build  Bigger  Theatres— A  Big  Deal  in 
the   West   End. 

HE  demand  is  greater  than  the  supply.  This,  in  short, 
sums  up  the  position  of  the  present  slate  of  the 
property  market  respecting  cinematograph  theatres. 
There  are  plenty  of  properties,  but  the  difficulty  is  to 
get  them  in  the  right  position  at  a  reasonable  rent  and 
with  a  nominal  premium. 

Owners  of  premises  in  good  positions,  if  they  have  the  slightest 
inkling  that  they  are  wanted  for  a  cinematograph  theatre,  at  once 
commence  to  open  their  mouths  as  wide  as  they  can,  with  a  rather 
too  certain  anticipation  that  they  are  going  to  be  filled  to  their 
utmost  capacity. 

<•- 

They  think  that  the  cinematograph  theatre  proprietor  has  a 
huge  banking  account  from  which  he  is  able  to  draw  inexhaustible 
supplies. 

<*- 

This  is  a  great  pity,  because  it  hampers  and  restricts  the  flow  of 
capital  into  a  business  which  does  so  much  to  provide  the  masses 
with  a  pleasant  hour's  amusement. 

£47,000  is  the  sum  that  is  about  to  change  hands  for  the  acquire- 
ment of  a  well-known  property  in  one  of  the  principal  streets  in 
the  heart  of  the  West-Eud,  which  is  to  be  turned  into  a  cinema 
theatre. 

««- 

The  head  lease  is  costing  £25,000,  the  purchase  of  the  property 
as  it  stands  £12,000,  the  alterations  and  rebuilding  something  over 
£10,000,  and  when  this  handsome  new  theatre  is  opened  (as  it  will 
be  some  time  during  September  next)  it  will  be  found  to  be  a 
very  unique  place,  so  far  as  London  cinematograpo  theatres  are 
concerned. 


In  add  tion  to  the  theatre  to  seat  nearly  1,003  persons  it  will 
have  a  very  handsome  foyer,  a  tea  lounge  in  which  some  300 
people  can  partake  of  refreshment  whilst  they  witness  the  per- 
formance, and  last,  but  not  least,  there  will  be  a  Lager  beer  saloon, 
in  which  members  of  the  audience  can  either  before  or  after  th  ; 
performance  get  light  refreshments  of  every  description.  It  will 
most  likely  be  possible  in  some  part  of  the  building  to  serve 
luncheons  or  dinners,  and  the  full  licence  which  a  portion  of  the 
premises  will  enjoy  will  be,  no  doubt,  an  enormous  conveni- 
ence 10  members  of  the  public  patronising  the  theatre. 

<#- 

This  instance  tends  to  show  what  the  business  is  coming  to.  It 
is  certainly  getting  more  important  every  day.  More  capital,  and 
in  larger  amounts,  is  finding  its  way  into  it,  and  the  public  are 
beginning  to  realise  what  great  amusement  can  be  obtained  in 
comfort  and  charming  surroundings  for  a  very  small  outlay  in 
these  theatres.  One  might  well  ask,  where  will  it  end  ?  £50,000 
for  one  place  ! 

It  certainly  appears  as  if  in  the  future  only  large  theatres  will  be 
built.  It  will  not  pay  to  bother  over  small  ones  at  all.  The 
larger  Ihe  building  the  more  able  it  will  be  to  take  the  money 
wDen  opportunity  arises  on  crowded  occasions,  such  as  Saturdays, 
Sundays,  Bank  and  other  holidays.  A  theatre  should  always  be 
capable  of  holding  the  crowds  which  flock  to  its  doors,  and  those 
who  realise  this  will  soon  be  congratulating  themselves  upon  their, 
keen  foresight. 

<#- 

Most  of  those  in  the  business  are  gradually  coming  round  to  my 
way  of  thinking;  and  will  not  now  look  at  a  property  that  will  not 
seat  900  to  i,030.  They  are  also  gradually  realising  that  being  in 
amain  street  is  not  everything.  Seating  capacity  and  good  man- 
agement are  quite  as  important.  The  fact  that  after  having  been 
running  lor  a  few  months  the  major  part  of  the  business  is  connec- 
tion is  gradually  forcing  itself  upon  theatre  proprietors,  and  con- 
nection can  only  be  maintained  by  providing  a  first-class 
programme  and  sufficient  seating  capacity.  And  above  all  there 
must  bs  good  management. 


THE    CINEMA    THEATRE 
EMPLOYMENT      BUREAU. 

NO    CHARGE    TO    EITHER    EMPLOYER    OR    EMPLOYED. 

This  Bureau  is  opened  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  together  employers  and  employed  in  the  Cinema  Theatre  world,  without  any  trouble  or  expense 
to  either.  The  Proprietor;  of  The  Cinema  have  heard  so  many  complaints  of  the  difficulties  of  both  parties,  that  for  the  benefit  of  the  Trade  they 
have  opened  this  Bureau  at  their  sole  expense,  and  will  undertake  the  whole  of  the  work  without  payment. 

Carefully  compiled  Registers  will  be  kept  at  the  Offices  containing  all  information  respecting  Situations  of  all  kinds— Vacant  and  Wanted— in 
connection  with  Cinematograph  Theatres.  All  communications  must  be  conducted  by  correspondence,  and  marked  on  the  envelope  "  Cinema 
Employment  Bureau." 

Full  particulars  must  be  clearly  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  The  Cinema,  21,  North  Audley  Street,  London,  W. 


SITUATIONS  VACANT. 

ELECTRICIAN. — Operator  Required  for  Country  cinema;  must  have  experi- 
ence of  generators  and  synchronising.  State  age  and  salary.— Box  563,  Cinema 
Office. 

MANAGER  Wanted  for  London  cinematograph  theatre.  Good  salary  to  man 
who  can  produce  results.     Must  be  smart  advertiser.— box  364,  Cinema  OJice. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED, 

OPERATOR  or  ASSISTANT.— Both  currents,  knowledge  of  wiring,  certified 
London  preferred.     Mod.  sal. — Box  361,  Cinema  Office. 

MANAGER,  excellent  record,  desires  change.     Wide  experience.    Progres- 
sive salary  — Box  360,  Cinema  Office. 
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THE  BARGAIN  OF  THE  MONTH. 

■                                                                                                ■ 

1        ■                                         1 

Each  month  we  shall  publish  under 

tional       bargain,       in      most      cases 

especially  appealing    to  newcomers 

in  the  business. 

1        ■                                             ■ 

A    CAPITAL    COUNTRY    CINEMA    IN    SURREY.— AN    UNUSUAL   OPPORTUNITY.' 


CINEMATOGRAPH  theatres  in  country  districts  gener- 
ally pay  very  we'l,  because  they  have  the  field  to 
themselves.  For  this  reason  it  is  difficult  to  acquire  a 
good  concern  at  a  reasonable  figure.  The  proprietor 
knows  he  has  a  good  thing  and  naturally  sti  ks  to  it. 
Opportunities  d°,  however,  occasionally  present 
themselves  to  those  who  keep  their  eyes  open  of  acquiring  a  theatre 
in  a  rising  neighbourhood  at  a  bargain  price.  But  there  are  so 
many  on  the  look  out  for  properties  capable  of  expansion  that 
they  are  snapped  up  almost  as  soon  as  the  fact  becomes  known 
that  they  are  on  the  market.  Such  an  oppo-tunity  presents  itself 
this  month  of  acquiring  a  country  cinematograph  theatre  in  a 
rapidly-developing  neighbourhood,  within  twenty  miles  or  so  of 
Town,  in  a  delightful  neighbourhood,  where  there  is  absolutely  no 
opposition  of  any  kind.  Such  chances  are  rare  in  these  days  of 
keen  competition,  and  the  property  in  question  is  certain  to  find  a 
purchaser  within  a  few  days  01  this  announcement  appearing. 

Desirable  C  nema  Property. 

This  very  desirable  cinema  property  is  at  Ashtead,  one  of  the 
prettiest  and  most  frequented  spots  in  rural  Surrey.  It  is 
within  three  minutes'  walk  of  Ashtead  Station  (S.W.R.  and 
L.B.R.),  and  little  more  than  five  minutes  frcjm  the  famous 
Ashtead    Woods,"  the     favourite    rendezvous    of   picnic     parties. 


makes  the  property  additionally  valuable.  In  the  hands  of 
an  enterprising  showman  an  attractive  skatiDg-rink  could  be 
run  in  the  winter  afternoons,  for  which  there  is  all  the 
necessary  equipment  ;  some  60  pairs  of  Winslow  and  Brampton's 
ball-bearing  skates,  in  new  condition  (and  some  pounds'  worth  of 
spare  wheels),  are  included  with  the  pre  perty.  Everything  is 
complete  and  ready  for  business,  even  down  to  the  uniforms  lor  the 
attendants.  Adjoining  the  theatre  are  some  very  prettily  laid  out 
gardens  with  charming  paths,  winding  walks  and  herbaceous 
borders.  At  present  there  is  only  one  tea  house  in  the  grounds, 
with  other  pretty  little  nooks  and  corners  that  can  so  easily  be 
made  in  these  old-world  gardens,  partly  sheltered  by  climbers  and 
ferns.  This  portion  of  the  property  ;an  be  made  very  remunerative 
and  attractive  as  Tea  Gardens,  which  owing  to  the  proximity  of 
the  station  and  the  celeb  ated  Ashtead  Woods  are  bound  to  be  an 
enormous  su.cess. 

Large  parties  of  trippers  are  attracted  here  during  the  summer 
months  by  the  adjacent  woods,  and,  with  an  attractive  show  in  the 
theatre,  very  many  visitors  after  tea  in  the  gardens  would 
naturally  want  to  see  the  pictures.  The  theatre  is  very  conveni- 
ently built,  and  so  arranged  that  a  small  staff  could  do  everything 
necessiry.  The  working  expenses  are  low  ;  therefore  a  maximum 
profit  is  bound  to  be  made  by  the  right  man.  The  theatre  stands 
in  a  good  advertising  position  just  off  the  main  road  to  Leather- 


INTERIOR    OF    ASHTEAD    CINEMA,    LOOKING    TOWARDS    THE    SCREEN. 


Ashtead  is  about  a  mile  and  a-half  from  Leatherhead,- and  the 
combined  population  of  the  two  places  is  about  7,000,  and  this 
is  the  only  picture  palace  in  the  district.  Such  a  rare  oppor- 
tunity of  building  up  a  fine  and  remunerative  business  seldom 
offers  itself,  and  an  enterprising  man  with  quite  a  moderate 
capital  should  do  well.  The  Ashtead  Cinema  is  fully  equipped 
for  picture  shows;  in  the  operator's  room  is  a  brand-new  Pathe 
lantern  and  rewinder  and  every  other  necessary.  There  is  a 
Crypto  transformer,  gas  radiators  for  heating  the  theatre, 
which  is  lighted  by  electricity,  and  a  workshop  overhead 
fitted  with  vices,  etc.,  for  doing  repairs.  The  building 
is  licensed  by  the  Surrey  County  Council  for  music  and  dancing 
as  well  as  for  cinematograph  shows,  has  seating  accommodation 
for  200  and  room  for  another  150.  It  is  about  70  feet  long  and 
about  40  feet  broad,  has  a  frontage  of  95  feet,  and  a  depth  of 
-80  feet.  The  operator's  room  is  outside.  There  are  200  seats. 
The  screen  is  11  by  10  feet  (with  a  throw  of  about  60  feet),  and 
the  sundries  include  a  fineorchestrelle  pianola  by  Angelus. 

Ready  for  Business. 

The  floor  is  so  arranged  that  there  is  a  good  rake,  giving  a  clear 
view  of  the  screen  from  all  parts  of  the  building,  and  this  being 
portable  and  made  in  sections  can  be  used  for  dancing,  and  when 
removed    there    is    an    excellent    skating   floor    beneath.       This 


head,  and  is  the  property  of  Mr.  George  Baker.  The  owner 
has  other  interests,  and  does  not  understand  the  business,  and 
this  is  his  reason  for  putting  it  on  the  market.  For  an  im- 
mediate sale  he  would  accept  /i,2oo  for  the  valuable  freehold, 
including  everything  as  it  stands,  half  of  which  would  be 
allowed  to  remain  on  mortgage  at  4$  per  cent.,  or  the  property 
would  be  let  for  7,  14.  or  21  years  at  ^65  per  annum,  and  a 
premium  of  /200  for  all  the  valuable  contents.  The  building  is 
ready  for  immediate  opening,  and  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to 
emphasise  the  fact  that  to  get  the  full  advantage  of  the  summer 
business  to  be  obtained  from  catering  for  outing  parties  the 
purchaser  should  be  in  possession  as  soon  as  possible. 

For  a  man  of  enterprise  and  initiative,  who  knows  something  of 
the  business,  the  property  offers  a  unique  opportunity  of  securing 
a  business  that  can  be  made  highly  remunerative  with  good 
management,  providing  at  the  same  time  not  only  a  pleasant 
occupation,  but  a  delightful  home  in  one  of  the  prettiest  and 
healthiest  parts  of  Surrey,  sufficiently  far  distant  from  Town  to  be 
in  the  country,  and  near  enough  to  make  the  journey  a  matter  of 
no  account. 

Full  particulars  are  only  to  be  obtained  from  Messrs.  Harris  and 
Gillow,  cinematograph  theatre  experts,   451a,   Oxford  Street,  W. 
who  are  the  sole  agents,  and  will  be  pleased  to  forward  orders 
view  and  any  further  particulars  on  application. 
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Applicants  requiring  further  particulars  and  orders  to  view  any  of  the  properties  mentioned  in  the  subjoined  list 
are  requested  to  quote  the  folio  number  attached,  and  be  precise  in  the  information  they  seek.  Applicants  not 
finding  their  requirements  in  this  list  are  invited  to  forward  a  description  of  the  investment  they  are  seeking, 
and  particulars  of  anything  suitable  will  be  forwarded  from  time  to  time  without  charge  by  the  respective  agents. 


For  Scale  of  Charges  for  Advertisements; 
under  this  heading,  apply  to  The  Manager, 
THE  CINEMA  NEWS  &  PROPERTY  GAZETTE, 
LTD.,    21,    NORTH    AUDLEY    STREET,    W. 


selection  of  properties  from  the  rfgister5  of 

Messrs.   Harris  &  Gillow,  Cinematograph   Property  Experts, 

451a,  Oxford  Street,   London,   W. 

LONDON    THEATRES. 

LONDON,  S.W.— A  newly  built  Theatre,  costing  over  £5,000.  Capacity 
nearly  600.  Takings  last  month,  £220.  £2,000  cash  and  balance  on  mort- 
gage includes  going  concern  and  everything  of  the  best.  Long  lease. 
Ground   Rent   £250  per  annum.     Fo.  793b 

LONDON  SUBURB,  N.W.— Public  Hall  built  about  4£  years  ago,  31  ft. 
6  in.  frontage,  no  ft.  deep,  holding  about  500.  Price,  freehold,  inclusive 
of  all  fixtures  and  fittings,  .£3,500  (a  part  might  remain).  First  floor  let  off 
at  £100  per  annum.     Fo.  653b 

LONDON,  WEST-END.— -One  of  the  highest  class  small  Theatres  in 
one  of  the  best  main  streets  in  the  West-end  of  London.  Although  only 
holding  about  200,  the  net  profit  is  over  .£1,000  per  annum.  Price  for  the 
whole  place  as  a  going  concern,    £1,500.     A  bargain.     Fo.  992V 

LONDON,  E.— Frontage  20  ft.,  depth  80  ft.  Hold  about  300.  Estab- 
lished Christmas,  1910.  A  going  concern  with  a  lease  of  8  years,  at  the 
low  inclusive  rent  of  £60  per  annum.     Price,  inclusive,  £425.     Fo.   518a 

LONDON,  W— Cinema  Palace,  holding  capacity  400.  Average  takings 
£54  per  week.  Expenses  about  £30.  Rent  £200.  Price  £2,000  (which  was 
the  cost  of  the  building  alone),  includes  all  fixtures  and  fittings,  2  pianos, 
organ,  Gaumont  machines,  &c.     A   bargain.     Fo.   89iy 

LONDON,  S.W.— A  smart  little  Theatre  holding  about  300.  Price,  in- 
clusive of  everything,  £750.     Fo.  751b 


Price    .£200.     Going 


MIDDLESEX.— Theatre,    seating    300.     Rent   £125 
concern.     Fo.   123c 

LONDON,  N.— Fine  Music  Hall  seating  1,400 and  standing  room.  Price  £3,000, 
for  everything  as  it  stand;.  Rent  £925.  Profits  should  easily  reach  £5,000  per 
annum.  A  remarkable  opportunity  to  obtain  possession  and  a  profitable  under- 
taking for  a  small  figure.     Fo.  688b. 

MIDDLESEX. — Theatre  seating  400,  taking  £30  per  week.  Established 
2  years.  Rent  £50  per  annum.  Price  £500,  including  everything.  A 
bargain.      Fo.    i42cy 

LONDON.— Heart  of  the  West-end.  Theatre  holding  400,  and  making  a 
net  profit  of  £1,000  per  annum.  A  very  unusual  opportunity  to  acquire  a 
high-class  property.     Price  £1,000  cash,   balance  can  remain.     Fo.   140c 


LONDON,  W. — Capacity  nearly  400.  Net  profits  £350 a  year.  Tip-up  seats, 
3d.,  6d.  and  9d.  Books  kept,  open  to  every  investigation.  Rent  £175.  A  sound 
and  genuine  concern.     Price  £750.     Fo.  162c 

LONDON,  N.W.— Theatre  seating  600 ;  plush  tip-up  seats.  Established 
2  years.  Will  cost  about  £300  to  comply  with  L.C.C.  requirements.  Rent 
£150  per  annum.  Price  £200,  including  electric  piano,  organ,  &c.  A 
bargain.      Fo.     149c 

LONDON,  N. — Theatre  having  a  seating  capacity  of  200  with  standing 
room  for  50,  or  could  be  enlarged  to  hold  another  100.  Established  3  years. 
Music  and  Dancing  licences.     Rent  £90  per  annum.     Price  £200.     Fo.   144c 

LONDON  SUBURBS,  S.W.-Theatre  seating  250.  Profit  about  £150  per 
annum.  Rent  .£52  on  long  lease.  Price  as  going  concern,  including 
everything,    £150.     Fo.    mc 

LONDON,  E. — Theatre,  in  a  good  main  position,  having  a  seating  capacity  of 
1,500.     Price  £2,500.    Rent,  £1,500.     Fo.     165c 

LONDON,  WEST-END.— Going  Concern,  beautifully  decorated  and  up- 
holstered.    Price  £i,8ao.     Rent  £475  per  annum.     Fine  chance.     Fo.     i63cy 

LONDON,  N. — Theatre  for  sale  as  agoing  concern,  seating  650,  mak  ng  a  net 
profit  of  £20  per  week.  Rent  £500  per  annum.  Cash  required,  £5,000.    Fo.  i6gcy 


LONDON     SITES. 


LONDON,  W. — Site,  situate  in  a  very  fine  position,  having  a  frontage  of  20ft. 
and  a  depth  of  no  ft.     Easily  converted.     Rent  £900  per  annum.     Fo.     163c 

LONDON,  S.W. — Fine  Corner  Site,  in  a  grand  position.  Price  £1,100. 
Freehold.     Fo.    i64cy 

LONDON,  N. — Site  in  a  main  thoroughfare.  Frontage  40  ft.,  depth  130  ft. 
Premises  at  rear  could  be  had.  Price  £1,500.  Lease  21  j ears.  Rent  £217  per 
annum.     Fo.  166c 


LONDON,  S.W. — Premises  capabe  of   seating   500.     Fine  position.     Price 
£2,750.     Freehold.     £1,500  can  remain  on  mortgage.     Fo.     i66cy 


LONDON,  N.— Site  a  ft.  by  130  ft. 


Fine  position.     Price,  Freehold,  £675. 
Fo.  168c 


LONDON,   N.— Site  about  74  ft.  by  85  ft.   in  populous  district.     Price  for 
the  freehold,    £2,000,    or  might   be   let  on  building   lease.     Fo.   568b 


TOTTENHAM.— Site,    25    ft.   6   in.   by 
£1,650.     A   very  fine  position.     Fo.  677y 


Lease  93  years. 


Pr:c: 


HARROW-ROAD.— Site,  splendid  position,  36  ft.  by  136  ft.     Willi  be   let 
on  building  lease  at  £140  per  annum.     Fo.   108c 
BRENTFORD.— Site,  18  It.  by  259  ft.     Price,  freehold,  £2,500.     Fo.  683V 


Gerrard 
5925. 


THE    CAR    MART 


"  Karbargins  " 
London. 


Has  a  Stock  of  over  100  New  and  Secondhand  Cars,  suitable  for  pleasure 
or  business  purposes.  'Phone  your  requirements. 


Special  Agents   for- 


METALLURGIQUE,     FIAT,    MERCEDES,     DAIMLER,     AUSTRO- 
DAIMLER,   NAPIER,   &c,    &c.    ■ Lowest  London  Prices. 


297-299,    EUSTON    ROAD,    LONDON,    N.W. 
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WESTBOURNE  GROVE.— Premises  easily  adaptable,  70  ft.  frontage  by 
^     :'t.   deep,  with  back  entrance.     Rent  £600  per  annum.     Fo.   i24Cy 

LONDON,  SUBURB,  S.W.— A  fine  corner  Site  in  a  good  position.  Area 
3,250  square  feet.  Price,  freehold,  .£1,250,  or  would  let  on  a  building  lease 
at  £65  per  annum.     Fo.   139CV 

BOW,  E. — In  the  main  road,  trams  pass  the  door.  A  very  good  Site  in 
the  busiest  spot,  42  ft.  frontage  by  112  ft.  6  in.  deep.  Price,  .£600. 
A  successful  Theatre  could  be  built  for  about  .£2,000,  and  a  mortgage 
could  be  arranged  for  £1,500.  There  is  only  one  other  small  Theatre 
in  the   neighbourhood,   thus  offering   an   excellent   opportunity.     Fo.    673b 

PALMER'S  GREEN.— Corner  Site  on  the  main  tram  route.  Ground 
Rent  I2S.  per  foot.     Fo.    101c 

ACTON. — Site,  50  ft.  T>y  120  ft.  Freehold  £1,600,  or  a  ground  rent  of 
.£80  per  annum.     Fo.   107c         

CRICKLEWOOD.— Good  Site  in  an  excellent  position,  87  ft.  by  90  It. 
Will  be  let  on  building  lease  at  £90  per  annum,   or  freehold  would  be  sold. 

Fo.   8o6y 

WESTMINSTER.— Site  in  good  position,  22  ft.  by  53  ft.  Price,  free- 
hold, £850,  or  would  be  let  at  £50  per  annum.     Fo.  io8cy 

CHELSEA.— Site  with  two  frontages,  39  ft.  by  66  ft.  Price,  freehold, 
£700.     On  building  lease,  £35  per  annum.     Fo.    122CV 

WALHAM  GREEN.— Freehold  Site,  72  ft.  by  106  ft.  Excellent  position. 
Freehold  for  sale.     Fo.  ioscy 

ACTON.— Splendid  corner  Site,  really  a  valuable  position,  leading  to  a 
larger  Site  in  the  rear,  100  ft.  deep  with  frontage  of  171  ft.  Rent  of  the 
corner  premises  is  .£130  per  annum.  Freehold  of  site  at  rear  .£1,500. 
Quite  an  unusual  opportunity.     Fo.    113c 

LONDON,  N.W. — An  excellent  Site  in  a  busy  spot.  Frontage  171  ft., 
depth  126  ft.     Rent  £730-     Price  £15, 000.     Fo.   151c 

EALING.— Site  in  very  good  position,  dose  to  the  railway  station.  80  ft. 
by  200  ft.     Price,  freehold,  £800.     Fo.  799b  

LONDON  SUBURBS,  N.— A  fine  property  suitable  for  Theatre,  capable 
of  seating  about  1,000,  with  room  to  build  two  shops  in  addition.  Ground 
Rent  £150.     Lease  99  years.     Fo.   645b 

LONDON,  N.W— In  a  very  fine  position  for  a  Cinematograph  Theatre. 
A  Site  capable  of  a  building  to  seat  800  to  i,oco,  and  having  two  very  ex- 
cellent frontages  to  the  most  important  roads  in  the  district.  Ground  Rent 
£190.  Premium  £1,600.  A  higher  ground  rent  without  a  premium  might 
be  arranged.     Fo.   563b 

LONDON,  W.— In  what  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  very  finest  positions 
for  a  Cinematograph  Theatre.  A  Building  Site,  90  ft.  by  too  ft.,  with  an 
entrance  from  the  main  road,  25  ft.  by  70  ft.,  which  would  form  a  Lounge 
and  Tea  Room.  All  necessary  exits  can  be  arranged,  and  a  net  profit  of 
about  £7,000  a  year  should  easily  be  made  from  the  Theatre.  Ground 
Rent  £600  per  annum.  Premium  £3,000  payable  on  completion,  and  £4,500  in 
instalments  spread  over  a  period  of  seven  years.     Fo.  657b. 

KING'S  CROSS.— In  the  main  road,  a  good  Site  with  a  frontage  of 
32  ft.,  widening  to  70  ft.,  with  a  depth  of  127  ft.  Ground  Rent  £380  per 
annum.     Fo.    6i4y 

HOLLOWAY-ROAD.— In  the  very  best  position,  a  fine  corner  Site, 
30  ft.  by  93  ft.,  suitable  for  the  erection  of  a  Theatre  seating  about  650.  A 
very  large  business  can  be  done  in  this  important   position.     Rent  £600. 

Fo.   848b 

Price,  freehold,  £800. 
Fo.    ii3cy 


CLAPTON.— House  and  Stabling,  26  ft.   by  100  ft. 


HARROW-ROAD— Premises  with  an  area  of  26,433  ft-  Price  ^,8,000. 
Ground  Rent  £232,  or  would  be  let  at  £750  per  annum.     Lease  46  years. 

Fo.  138CV 

HAMPSTEAD,  High-street.— A  Site,  50  ft.  by  50  ft.,  to  be  let,  in  the 
main   street.     Ground   Rent  £150  per   annum.     Fo.    625b 

CLAPHAM  JUNCTION.— In  the  main  street.  Fine  Site,  50  ft.  by 
100  ft.     Price,  freehold,  £3,000.  might  be  let   on  a   building  lease.     Fo.  825V 

CLAPHAM,  High-street. — A  noble  corner  Site,  suitable  for  a  Theatre  or 
Music  Hall,  being  over  one  acre  in  extent.  Buildings  are  now  erected  on 
it,  portion  of  which  could  be  utilised  or  let  off.  Ground  Rent  £1,400. 
Lease  99  years.     The  freehold  will   be  sold.     Fo.    530b 

BRIXTON. — In  the  best  position.  An  exceedingly  good  Site,  suitable  for 
a  Theatre  seating  about  1,500.  Ground  Rent  £450  per  annum.  Lease  60 
years.     Fo.   731b 

EUSTON-RO^D.— In  the  best  position,  fine  property  capable  of  erecting 
a  Theatre  with  alterations  only,  existing  property  being  easily  adapted.  A 
Theatre  can  be  arranged  capable  of  seating  about  750.  Rent  £750  per 
annum.     Fo.   546b 

CAMDEN  TOWN.— An  excellent  Building  Site  with  about  40  ft.  frontage 
can  be  had  in  the  High-street,  on  lease  for  90  years,  at  a  Ground  rent  of 
£130  per  annum.     Premium    £1,200.     Fo.  8i3y 

HACKNEY.— In  a  very  fine  position  at  the  junction  of  two  main  streets, 
an  excellent  Site  capable  of  erecting  a  Theatre  to  seat  over  1,000.  Ground 
Rent  £250.  per  annum,   lease  99  years.     Fo.  814a 

HOUNSLOW.— Main  street.  Site  64  ft.  by  175  ft.  Good  opening  here 
for   a   Theatre.     Price  £1.200  for  the  freehold.     Fo.   102c 

CHILD'S  HILL.— Good  Site  in  a  first-class  position,  60  ft.  by  100  tt. 
Price  16s.   per  foot.     Fo.   loicy 

TOTTENHAM. — Freehold  premises,  28  by  112  ft.  Ground  Rent  £70. 
Price  for  the  lease,  £1,000.     Fo.   898b 


BETHNAL  GREEN.  ^Building  Site  in  main  street.  Plans  passed  for 
Theatre  to  seat  580  and  two  Shops.  61  ft.  by  95  ft.  Price,  freehold,  £4,500, 
or  might  be  let  at  a  ground  rent  of  £250  per  annum.     Fo.  796b 

GOLDER'S  GREEN.— Prominent  position,  Site  40  ft.  by  100  ft.  Ground 
Rent  of   £70   per  annum   on    long  building  lease.     Fo.   998y 

EALING.— Site,  60  ft.  by  120  ft.  Ground  Rent  £50.  Premium  £150. 
Long  lease.     Fo.  127c 

LONDON,  N.W. — A  really  good  Site,  situate  in  a  main  road,  having  a 
frontage  of  120  ft.  and  depth  of  160  ft.     Rent    £600.     Fo.   isocy 

FINSBURY,  E.C.— Site,  9,650  square  ft.  Building  lease  99  years. 
Ground  Rent  £300  per  annum.     48  ft.  by  235  ft.     Fo.    105c 

BRENTFORD,  High-road.— A  fine  Site,  suitable  for  a  Theatre,  frontage 
80  ft.,   depth  250  ft.     Price,   freehold   £2,500.     Fo.   649b 


ACTON.— In  the  main  street,  a  very  excellent  Site,  frontage  42  ft.  6  in., 
depth   100  ft.     Price,  freehold,  £2,000.     Fo.  650b 

CROYDON. — Site,  close  to  High-street.  Low  ground  rent  on  building 
lease.     Fo.    io7cy 

HAMMERSMITH.— Corner  Site,  depth  243  ft.  Freehold  will  be  sold. 
Fo.    io2y 

SHEPHERD'S  BUSH.— Good  position.     Building  Site,  185   ft.   by  225  tt. 

Freehold  to  be  sold  ;    major   portion   can  remain   on   mortgage.     Fo.    :03c 

WESTMINSTER.— In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 
A  grand  Site  next  door  to  important  banking  premises,  and  having  a 
frontage  of  104  ft.,  comprising  four  separate  properties  which  c?n  be 
adapted  for  the  purpose  of  a  Cinematograph  Theatre,  or  a  new  buiiamg 
could  be  erected.  This  being  situated  in  a  very  thickly  populated  district 
offers  an  unusually  good  opportunity  tor  the  erection  of  a  good  going  con- 
cern. Fo.  665b 

LONDON,  W— Main  thoroughfare  in  the  midst  of  Theatre  Land.  A 
Cinematograph  Theatre  capable  of  seating  about  1,500  can  be  built, 
together  with  shop  property,  offices,  &c.  A  net  profit  of  £12,000  per  annum 
should  easily  be  obtained.  Ground  Rent  £4,500  per  annum.  Estimated 
cost  of  building  £45,000.     Fo.   762b 

LONDON,  W.— A  Building  Site  about  40  ft.  by  107  ft.,  at  present  com- 
prising two  shops  and  upper  parts  in  about  the  only  crowded  populous 
neighbourhood  in  London  where  a  Cinematograph  Theatre  does  not  at 
present  exist.  Ground  rent  £300  per  annum.  No  premium.  Really  an 
unusual   opportunity.     Fo.   757b 

LONDON,  S.W. — Splendid  Site  in  a  good  main  position.  Everything  is 
ready  for  immediate  possession;  plans  have  been  passed  by  the  L.C.C., 
and  the  necessary  licences  obtained.  Would  accommodate  a  theatre 
capable  of  holding  about  700.  Area  6,qoo  square  feet.  Ground  rent  £100 
per  annum.  Premium  £500,  open  to  offer.  Lease  21  years,  could  be 
extended.     Fo.   142c 

GOLDER'S  GREEN.— Fine  corner  Site,  having  a  frontage  of  67  ft., 
and  a  return  frontage  of  105  ft.  Splendid  position.  Ground  rent  £100. 
Premium   £1,000.     Fo.    152c 

ROTHERHITHE. — (Really  an  unusual  opportunity.)  In  the  best  position. 
Site  So  ft.  x  170  ft.,  in  addition  to  entrance  14ft.  x  60  ft.  Back  entrances  to 
two  streets.  All  plans  passed  for  Cinematograph  Theatre.  Price  for  the  free- 
hold £3,000,  or  would  let  at  a  ground  rent.     Fo.  159  c. 

PLAISTOW.— Site,  50  yards  from  station,  36  ft.  by  90  ft.  Good  position 
for  a  Cinematograph  Theatre.  Lease  99  years.  Ground  Rent  £75  per 
annum,  or  price,   freehold,   ^,1,500,   part  on   mortgage.     Fo.   780b 

PADDINGTON. — A  very  fine  Site  of  16,000  ft.  At  present  occupied  by  an 
excellent  building  which  could  easily  be  converted.  Will  be  let  at  a 
ground  rent  of  £700  a  year  with  a  premium,   or  the  freehold  would  be  sold. 

Fo.    779y 

BOROUGH  HIGH-STREET— A  Freehold  Site,  capable  of  erecting  a 
Theatre  to  seat  about  1,000.  Frontage  60  ft.,  depth  no  ft.  Price  £3,250. 
Extra   land  at   the  side  can  be  added  totalling  8,000  square  ft.     Fo.   721b 

NOTTING  HILL  GATE.— Site  35  ft.  by  80  ft.  Lease  7,  14,  or  21  years. 
Ground  Rent  £350.     Close  to  Notting  Hill   Gate  Station.     Fo.   576y 

LONDON,  N.E. — Corner  Site  in  a  fine  position.  Area  30,700  square  feet. 
Excellent  opportunity.    Price,  freehold,  £4,800.     Fo.   I52cy 

BROMLEY.— Site  in  an  excellent  position,  15  ft.  3  in.  by  106  ft.  Price 
£2,500.  Fo.   676b 

SOUTH  NORWOOD.— Workshop,  25  ft.  by  100  ft.,  suitable  for  conver- 
sion into  a  Cinematograph  Theatre.  Lease  56  years.  Ground  Rent  £4  ics. 
Low  price.     Would  be  let  for  £100  per  annum.     Fo.  678b 

WANDSWORTH.— Excellent   Building  Site  in  a  very  fine  position.     Ihe 
freehold  can  be  obtained  for  £4,500,   the  major  part  of  which  can  remain. 
Fo.   879b 

WANDSWORTH-ROAD— Two  good  Shops,  easily  adaptable  for 
Theatre.  36  ft.  by  64  ft.     Price,  freehold,  £900.     Fo.  995V 

SHEPHERD'S  BUSH.— Site,  34  ft.  by  75  ft.  Lease  about  18  years. 
Rent  £180.     Price   £1,500-     Fo.  88oy 

EALING— Site  in  good  position,  28  ft.  by  90  ft.  Price,  freehold,  .£250, 
or  ground  rent  of  £10.  per  annum.     Fo.  looey 

ACTON.— Corner  Site.  Frontage  152  ft.,  and  a  return  frontage  of  102  ft. 
Admirably  adapted  for  a  Cinematograph  Theatre.     Price,   freehold,   £1,300. 

Fo.    144CV 

LONDON,  WEST-END.— Handsome  Hall  situate  in  a  very  busy  spot, 
easily  converted.     Low  rent.     Fo.   15 icy 
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LONDON,  WEST-END. — Site  in  one  of  the  businest  thoroughfares  in 
the  West-End.     Price  £510,  leasehold.     Fo.    i46cy 

LONDON,  S.W. — An  excellent  corner  Site  in  a  good  position,  60  ft.  by 
56  ft.     Price,  freehold,  £2,000.  or  on  building  lease.     Fo.    147c 

LONDON,  S.W. — Site,  having  an  area  of  13,000  square  feet  for  Sale, 
freehold.  Price  £5,000,  or  would  let  on  building  lease  at  .£250  per  annum. 
Fo.   I49cy 

HOME    COUNTIES. 

HERTS,  St.  Albans. — Freehold  Land  and  Buildings  in  the  heart  of  the 
City,  50  ft.  frontage  by  300  ft.  deep,  comprising  two  large  dwelling  houses 
with  shops  and  stores.     Gardens  and  yards  at  rear.     Price  £2,500.     Fo.  766y 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE,  High  Wycombe.— A  Building  Site  at  present 
comprising  four  cottages  in  the  main  street,  with  a  large  factory  in  the 
rear,  having  a  frontage  to  another  street ;  tne  whole  of  the  property  is  now 
let  and  producing  about  £125  per  annum.  Has  a  frontage  of  50  ft.  and  a 
depth  of  150  ft.     Rent  .£104  per  annum.     Premium  .£850.     Fo.  438b 

>URREY. — Cinematograph  Theatre  in  the  High-street,  80  ft.  by  85  it., 
with  seating  capacity  at  present  of  only  450.  Price,  inclusive,  £200.  Rent 
Ano  per  annum.     Lease  5  years,  with  option.     Fo.    i53cy 

HERTS. — Large  town.     Picture   Theatre,   seating  750.     Price  £4,500,  half 
of  which  can  remain.     Rent  .£300.     A  going  concern,  making  good  profits. 
Fo.   114CV 

OXON. — Agoing  concern.  Seating  1,000.  No  opposition  whatever.  Price 
£600.    Ground  Rent  15s.  per  week.     Fo.  1400 

BEDFORDSHIRE.— A  well-built  property,  heretofore  used  as  a  Rink, 
suitable  for  conversion  to  a  Cinematograph  Theatre  with  small  expense. 
Large  seating  capacity.  Population  50,000.  Rent  £300  per  annum,  or  the 
freehold  will  be  sold  for  £4,500.     Fo.  626b 

CROYDON.— Corner  Site,  37  ft.  6  in.  by  87  ft.  10  in.  Price,  freehold, 
£1,000.     No  theatres  in   the  vicinity.     A  good  spot  for  business.     Fo.  68sy 

SURREY,  Croydon.— A  good  Site  in  an  excellent  position,  just  a  few 
doors  from  the  best  and  busiest  shopping  part,  48  ft.  by  170  ft.  A  remark- 
ably good  opportunity  to  get  one  of  the  best  positions  in  this  important 
town.  Price,  freehold,  .£3,000,  or  £2,000  for  the  999  years'  lease,  at  a 
ground  rent  of  £50  per  annum.     Might  be  let  without  a  premium.    Fo.  y6sy 

SURREY. — With  a  shopping  population  of  between  40,000  and  45,000. 
Very  excellent  Hall,  seating  about  800,  with  stage  and  every  convenience 
for  running  a  Cinematograph  Theatre  with  Turns  if  desired.  Completely 
fitted  with  seating  and  everytning  necessary.  The  property  includes  a  resi- 
dence and  a  handsome  building  which  could  be  utilised  as  a  Club,  Dancing 
Academy,  or  any  other  business  where  a  handsome  building  is  required 
with  a  number  of  fine  rooms.  Replete  with  every  convenience,  including 
large  tennis  lawn.    Price  £8,000.    Might  be  let  at  £500  per  annum.     Fo.  664y 

BUCKS. — Skating  Rink  in  a  good  position  in  a  large  town,  48  ft.  by 
151   ft.     Price,   freehold,   £1,800.     Fo.  145c. 

HERTS.— In  a  first-class  town.  Population  50,000.  An  excellent  Site  in 
the  very  best  position,  close  to  the  junction  of  four  main  roads,  43  it. 
wide  by  100  ft.  deep.  A  Theatre  can  be  ereoted  for  about  £1,500,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  a  very  steady  and  satisfactory  business  could  be 
done.     Ground  Rent  £150  (no  premium).     Fo.  566b 

HERTS.— Large  town.  Theatre  seating  500.  Takings  £50  per  week. 
Net  profit  nearly  £25  per  week.  Price  for  the  whole,  including  the  build- 
ing, £3,000.     Fo.  897b 

BERKSHIRE.— Important  town,  a  good  Theatre,  seating  about  700. 
Lease  19  years.  Rent  £300  per  annum.  A  sound  concern  able  to  do  a 
very  large   business.     Price,  including  electric  light  plant,  £1,500.     Fo.    651b 

BERKSHIRE. — Cinematograph  Theatre,  seating  350.  Rent  £260  per 
annum.  Lease  14  years,  which  includes  a  large  Hall  at  the  back,  let  at 
£6  per  week.     Price,   inclusive,  £650.     Fo.   752b 


MIDLANDS. 


NOTTINGHAM.— Site  over  9,000  square  ft.  Price  £12,000,  or  ground 
rent  £600  per   annum.     Fo.    125c 

DERBY.— Corner    Site,    splendid    position,    90    ft.    by    173    ft.        Licences 
already  obtained.     Ground  Rent  £300.     Lease  99  years.     Premium  £3,000. 
Fo.  135c 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE.— Large  mining  district.  Iron  and  timber  built 
Theatre,  fitted  tip-up  seats.  Prices  6d.,  9d.,  is  ,  and  is.  6d.  Electric  light, 
own  plant.  Seat  1,000.  Built  about  six  years  ago  but  not  yet  opened  as 
Picture  Theatre.  Unusual  opportunity.  Price  £1,200  as  it  stands,  in- 
cluding everything.  Might  be  'et  for  £350  per  annum.  Freehold  can  be 
acquired.     Fo.    99oy 

NORTHANTS—  Picture  Palace,  90  ft.  by  97  ft.,  seating  750.  Large 
town  with  100,000  population.  Average  takings  £60  to  £100  per  week. 
Price  for  freehold,  including  the  Theatre  as  a  going  concern,  £4.500.  A 
very  good  investment.     Fo.  997y 


DERBYSHIRE.— Skating  Rink,  frontage  48  ft.,  depth  128  ft.,  seating 
capacity  about    1,000.     Established   November,   1909.     Low  price.     Fo.   639b 

WARWICKSHIRE. — A  substantially  built  Theatre,  in  a  prominent  posi- 
tion,  having  a  frontage  of  164  ft.  Includes  two  lock-up  shops.  Part  let 
off  at  £100  per  annum.  Fitted  with  every  convenience.  Lease  87  years. 
Ground  Rent  £93  per  annum.  Price  £11,000,  half  of  which  can  remain  on 
mortgage.  The  profits  are  estimated  at  between  £2,500  and  £3,000  pel 
annum.     There  is  no  other  hall  within    two  miles.     Fo.    77sy 

DERBY. — Corner  Site,  17,000  square  ft.  Freehold  £2,500.  Three  houses 
on  site  bring  in  £111  per  annum.     Fo.  ii7cy 

NORTH    OF    ENGLAND. 

LANCASHIRE. — Theatre  in  a  large  town.  Price  £3,200.  Rent  £425  per  annum. 

Fo.  167c 

DURHAM. — Theatre  and  Site  in  a  large  mining  town,  seating  725.  Area  of 
the  Site  over  6,000  square  it.     Price  £2  600.     Ground  Rent  £11.     Fo.     69c 

CHESHIRE. — Theatre  in  large  town.  Seating  300,  with  standing  room 
for  50.  Interior  tastefully  decorated  and  nicely  fitted.  To  be  let  for 
£62  per  annum.  Price  £300,  which  includes  electric  light  plant,  machine, 
&c,   or  would   take  a  partner.      Fo.    137c 

LANCASHIRE. — The  best  Theatre  in  a  large  town  could  be  purchased 
for   £16,000,   freehold.     Remarkable    opportunity.     Fo.    iogcy 

BOLTON. — Site,  in  splenaid  position,  at  present  occupied  by  seven 
shops.  Price,  freehold,  £9,500,  or  would  let  on  lease  at  £380.  16,000 
square  ft.     Fo.   122c 

DURHAM. — A  fine  Theatre  seating  1,500.  Newly  built,  September,  1910. 
The  freehold  would  be  sold  or  would  be  let  at  £520  per  annum  with  a 
premium   of  £1,000.     The  only  place  of  amusement  in  the  town.     Fo.  859b 

LANCASHIRE.— Cinematograph  Theatre,  frontage  38  ft.,  depth  68  tt., 
seating  about  450.  Price,  inclusive,  £1,000,  including  generating  plant. 
Opened  January,  1911.     Fo.  502a 

LI  VERPOOL.— Site,  nearly  8,000  square  ft.  Price,  freehold,  £7,500. 
Adjoining  property   could  be  purchased  if  further  space  desired.     Fo.   109c 

SHEFFIELD. — Site,  6,000  square  ft.  Excellent  position.  To  let  on 
building   lease.     £400  per  annum.     Fo.   io6cy 

LANCASHIRE. — Sitej  splendid  position  in  large  town.     Area  7,200  square 

feet.     Ground  rent  just  (over  £900  per  annum.     Lease  28  years.  Fo.   i45cy 

SCARBOROUGH.— A  good  Site  for  the  erection  of  a  Theatre  capable  of 
seating  about  600.     Price,  freehold,   £4,600.     Would  be  let.     Fo.   732b 

LANCASHIRE. — The  Market  Hall  in  an  important  town,  seating  about 
1,000.  At  present  taking  nearly  £40  per  week.  An  old-established  going 
concern.  Rent  £525  per  annum.  A  sum  of  £100  will  be  accepted  from  an 
immediate   purchaser.     Fo.    810b 

YORKSHIRE.— Skating  Rink  in  town  with  population  of  over  40,000. 
Plans  passed  for   converting  to   a  Theatre.     Rent.   £130.     No   premium. 

Fo.    io4cy 

HULL. — Site,  6,840  square  ft.  Close  to  railway  station.  At  present 
having  shop,  house,  stabling,   &c.     Price  £1,500,  freehold.     Fo.  134c 

BIRKENHEAD.— A  very  good  Site,  165  ft.  by  172  ft.,  with  house  built 
on  portion  of  the  property,  from  which  a  rental  of  nearly  £300  is  being 
derived.     Price  £7,000,  freehold.     Fo.  133c 

BIRKENHEAD. — In    central     situation.     Area     23,000    square    ft-     Price 

£10,000.     Fo.    I33cy 


LIVERPOOL.— Site,    nearly    10,000    square    ft. 
Price  £23,500      Fo.   hoc 


Very      good     position. 


LIVERPOOL.— Site,  8,000  square  ft.,  in  excellent  position.  Price 
£10,000,  freehold.     Fo.    iiocy 

BIRKENHEAD.— Site,  40,000  square  ft.     Price  £6,750,  freehold.     Fo.  n8c 

BIRKENHEAD. — Site  in  a  fine  position,  12,000  square  ft.,  frontage  72  ft. 
Price  £6,400,  or  would  be  let  on  building  lease.     Fo.  i32cy 

BIRKENHEAD. — Site,  31,000  square  ft.  Price  £7,000,  including  build- 
ing producing  income.     Fo.  119CV 

LANCASHIRE. — Large  town,  Theatre  established  2J  years,  making  a  net 
profit  of  £10  to  £12  per  week.  Lease  900  years,  at  a  Ground  Rent  of  £23 
per  annum.      Price    £2,500    inclusive.      Fo.    640b 

YORKSHIRE. — Site,  situate  in  the  centre  of  a  large  town.  Frontage 
50  ft.,  and  depth  77  ft.  Rent  £150  per  annum.  Lease  15  years.  Price 
£1,800.     Fo.    147CV 

LIVERPOOL. — A  large  Hall  seating  300,  in  a  fine  residential  part  of  tne 
town,  including  dwelling  house.  Can  be  had  for  £90  per  annum  and  a ' 
small   premium.     A  fine   opportunity  for  a  beginner.     Fo.    788y 

SUNDERLAND.— Site,  7,600  square  ft.,  in  central  position.  Price,  free- 
hold, £3,500.     Fo.    no6cy 

YORKSHIRE. — Skating  Rink.  Large  town.  Easily  converted  into  a 
really  fine  Cinematograph  Theatre.  Price  £3,000.  Ground  Rent  £200. 
Might  be  let  on  lease  at  £1,200  per  annum.     Fo.   100c 


^^  ^m.  ma 

v^^^iw       Technical,  Educa- 

M 

I'll 

^^^T        Medical  and  all  other 
1  ^^B^     subjects. 

t^k^PB      Second-hand   at    Half 

Catalc 

W.  &G 

>gue  No.  207  Free.        State 
BOOKS    BOUGHT: 

.  FOYLE,  135,  Chan 

B^H   BJ     Prices!  New  at  25  per 
■^^■^     cent,  discount. 

Wants.     Books  Sent  on  Approval. 
Best  Prices  Given. 

ng  Cross  Rd.,  London,  W.C. 

UNIFORMS. 

Uniforms    from    13/-    each. 


The  Best   and  Cheapest 
House  in   the  Trade. 


Send    for    Finest    Coloured    List    ever  yet   published. 


THE    UNIFORM    CLOTHING    &    EQUIPMENT    COMPANY, 
5,  Clerkenwell  Green,  London,  EX. 
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SHEFFIELD. —Site,  8,500  square  ft.  Price,  freehold,  £8,000,  or  building 
lease   at  £320  per  annum.     Fo.   106c 

SHEFFIKLD— Fine  Theatre  Site,  area  18,000  square  ft.,  to  let  on 
building  lease  at   £1.000  per  annum.     Splendid    position.     Fo.    1106c 

LEEDS.— Good  Site,   14,000   square  ft.     Close  to   station.     Freehold.     For 

sale  at   a  low  figure.     Fo.    nscy 

HULL.— Site,  48  ft.  by  63  ft.     Freehold,  £1,500-     Fo.  138c 

HULL.— 4.000  square  ft.     Freehold,   £2,500.     Fo.  i27cy 

LIVERPOOL. — Site  in  centre  of  city,  two  frontages.  Lease  75  years. 
Price  £7,500,   freehold.     8,000  square  ft.     Fo.   I23cy 

BIRKENHEAD.— Site,  8,000  square  ft.  Price  £1,575,  freehold.  90  ft.  by 
90  ft.     Adjoining  corner  building   can  be   obtained.     Fo.   119c 

HULL. — Site,  04  ft.  by  94  ft.     Magnificent  corner  Site.     Freehold,  £5,000. 

Eo.  I28cy 
BIRKENHEAD— In  very  fine  position,  18,000  square  ft.     Price  £2,500. 

Fo.  120c 

SHEFFIELD.— Site,    10,000  square  ft.     Price  £5,000,  freehold.     Fo.   i2icy 

BRADFORD— Site,  149,000  square  ft.,  four  frontages.  Low  price  for 
freehold.     Fo.  129c  

SOUTH    OF    ENGLAND. 

SUSSEX. — Largest  Theatre  in  a  big  seaside  town,  for  sale.  Price,  Free- 
hold, £14,000.     Fo      167c}'. 

SOUTH  COAST.— Large  town  and  well  patronised  pleasure  resort.  Cine- 
matograph  Theatre  now  in  course  of  erection.  Corner  premises  with  hand- 
some entrance.  Seating  capacity  500.  Price,  freehold,  £6,500  (open  to 
offer).     Fo.   667y 

SUSSEX.— Skating  Rink  in  a  select  seaside  resort.  Was  erected  at  a 
cost  of  £5,000.  Easily  converted  if  necessary.  Rent  £250  per  annum.  Price 
for  the  building,  &c,  £1,500.     Lease  7  years.     A  bargain.     Fo.   141c 

KENT. — Site  in  a  very  well-known  seaside  town.  A  small  theatre  has 
been  erected  on  the  site,  but  it  is  too  small.  Plans'  are  prepared  and 
passed  by  the  Council  for  a  new  theatre  to  seat  600;  with  the  present  outfit 
it  would  cost  about  £2,000  to  rebuild  and  equip.  Trams  pass  the  door. 
Ground  rent  £50,  rising  to  £60.  Lease  20  years,  with  option  to  purchase. 
Fine   opportunity.     Fo.    i4icy 

HAMPSHIRE.— A  nice  little  Hall,  fitted  with  electric  light  plant,  doing 
a  large  business  with  the  Military,  being  close  to  the  Camps.  Price  £250, 
inclusive.     Rent  £64  per  annum.     Fo.   523b 

PORTSMOUTH. — Site,  67  ft.  by  100  ft.     Low  price  for  freehold.     Fo.  130c 

KENT.— The   newly    built    property,    35    ft.    by   100    ft.     Now    used   as   a 
Skating  Rink,   will  cost  an   extremely  small  sum  to   convert  to  a  Cinemato- 
graph Theatre.     Rent  £200.     Lease  7,    14,   21   years.     No  premium.     If  de- 
_  sired,    the  Skating  Rink  can   still   be  carried  on,    leaving    a  Hall   79   ft.    by 
"35  ft.,  which  could  be  used  for  Cinematograph  purposes.     Fo.  508a 

CHANNEL  ISLANDS— Large  town.  Theatre,  with  seating  capacity  of 
300,  to  be  sold  as  a  going  concern  for  £150.     Fo.  n6cy 


SOUTHAMPTON.-Site    in    best    part 
Freehold,  £1,000.     Fo.  117c 


of    the    town,    40    ft.    by    100   ft. 


KENT. — Large  seaside  resort.  An  important  property  having  a  frontage 
of  650  ft.  to  the  sea  with  a  private  Promenade.  Capable  of  accommodating, 
in  addition  to  the  Cinematograph  Theatre,  various  other  properties  for 
amusements,  together  with  shops,  &c.  Although  a  sum  of  £40,000  has  been 
expended  on  the  property,   the  freehold  will  be   sold  for  £16,000.     Fo.    722b 

SOUTHAMPTON.— Site,  admirably  situated  for  a  Theatre.  Lease  82 
years.     Ground  Rent  £50.     Price  £6,000.     Frontage  100  ft.,  depth  80  ft. 


Fo.   132c 


SOUTHAMPTON.— Very  large  Hall,  easily  adaptable,  88  ft.  by  140  ft. 
Freehold,    £7,000.       Fo.    131c 

KENT.— Cinematograph  Theatre  having  a  seating  capacity  of  550,  in  a 
large  seaside  resort,  requiring  £250  for  furnishing.  Rent  £200  per  annum. 
Price  £250.     Fully  licensed,  ready  for   opening  except  furnishing.     Fo.   442y 

WORTHING.— A  freehold  Site  situated  in  a  most  prominent  position, 
and  having  entrances  in  three  thoroughfares,  at  present  consisting  of  four 
shops  and  two  private  houses.     Easily  convertible.     Would  be  let   or  sold. 

Fo.   744b 

PORTSMOUTH.— Site,  good  position,  51  ft.  by  160  ft.     Freehold,  £1,000. 

Fo.   i29cy 


EAST    OF    ENGLAND. 


SUFFOLK.— Large  fishing  and  pleasure  resort.  Frontage  184  ft.,  depth 
75  ft.  Licensed  to  seat  2,000.  Built  two  years  ago  and  heretofore  used  as 
a  Skating  Rink.  Price,  freehold,  £3,000.  Might  be  let.  A  really  well- 
built  property  and  easily   convertible.     Fo.    711b 

SUFFOLK.— Large  town.  Skating  Rink,  easily  adaptable.  Price,  free- 
hold, £3,500.     Might  be  let.     Fo.   114c  

NORFOLK.— Fine  Site,  situate  "in  the  midst  of  the  working  classes  and 
in  the  principal  strevrt  of  the  town.  Area  16,700  square  feet.  Nearest 
•Jieatre   i£  mile  away.     Splendid   opportunity.     Fo.    u8cy 

NORFOLK.— FishUg  and  pleasure  resort.  A  Cinematograph  Theatre, 
fee,  making  net  profit  of  about  £600  per  annum.  Price,  inclusive,  £1,000. 
Long  lease.     Rent  £175   per  annum.     Fo.   641b 


EAST  COAST. — Well-known  seaside  town.  Large  building,  splendidly 
adapted  for  a  Cinematograph  1  heatre.  No  amusements  whatever  at  pre- 
sent.    Price  £1,100.     Part  can  remain  on   mortgage  if   required.     Fo.  567b 


WEST  OF    ENGLAND    &    WALES. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. — Site  in  a  fine  position  in  a  most  important  town. 
For  sale,  Freehold.     Fo.     165c}'. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE.— Large  manufacturing  town.  A  property  situate 
in  the  best  position,  comprising  two  good  Shops  and  Hall  at  rear  with 
entrance  between  the  shops.  Can  be  extended  to  seat  750  to  800.  Lease  31 
years.  Rent  £200,  rising  to  £450  per  annum.  Price  for  the  freehold, 
£4,000.     Fo.  886b 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE.— Theatre  now  building;  two  frontages.  To  be 
completed  September  next.  Seating  1,500.  Rent  about  £400  per  annum. 
Fo.    146c 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE.— Very  large  town.  Splendid  Skating  Rink. 
Area  about  14,000  square  ft.,  two  frontages,  easily  adaptable  for  Cine- 
matograph Theatre.  Rent  £800  per  annum.  Splendid  opportunity.  Centre 
of    the   town,  trams    passing   door.      Fo.    nicy 

CARDIFF.  —  Exceptional  Premises,  with  three  frontages,  4,000  square  ft. 
Ground  Rent  £300,  on  long  lease.     Fo.    i26cy 

CHESHIRE.— Large  shipbuilding  town.  Music  Hall  for  sale.  Freehold 
at  a  low  figure.     Fo.   n8cy 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. — Seating  about  300.  Rent  £52  per  annum.  Price 
£250  for  everything  as  it  stands.     Fo.    148c 

CHESHIRE. — Important  seaside  town  with  very  large  population. 
Splendid  Site  in  a  good  position,  31  ft.  by  100  ft.  Price  £800.  Freehold 
portion  can  remain.     Fo.  619a 

SWINDON. — Site  in  splendid  position,  with  two  frontages,  nearly  10,000 
square  ft.     Price,  freehold,  £2,000,  or  would  be   let  on  building  lease. 

Fo.    II2C 

GLAMORGAN.— Cinematograph     Theatre,     seating    about    750     with 
balcony.     Rent  £250.     Price,   inclusive  of  everything,   £400.     Fo.   732y 

GLAMORGAN. — Moderate  sized  Hall,  seating  about  350.  Making  a 
net  profit  of  about  £200  per  annum.  Rent  £225  per  annum  would  be  ac 
cepted  without  a  premium.  On  the  property  is  an  electric  light  generating 
plant.     Fo.   840b 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE— A   very   good  Theatre   in  a   fine  position,   60  ft. 
by    112    ft.,    seating   900.     Rental   £650.     Lease    14   years.     Price,    includin 
everything,   £800.     Fo.   634b 

CARDIFF.— Site  in  one  of  the  best  positions  in  the  city.  Freehold  for 
sale,  or  will  be  let  on  building  lease.     Fo.  i25cy 

BRISTOL.— Corner  Site,  95  ft.  by  99  ft.  Price,  freehold,  £2,500,  or  on 
long  lease  at  £100  per  annum.     Fo.  124c 

RHONDDA  VALLEY.— Large  town.  Substantially  built  Skating  Rink, 
175  ft.  by  65  ft.,  could  be  readily  adapted  into  a  Picture  Palace.  Within 
half  a  minute  of  the  main   tram  route.     Will  be  let  or  sold.     Fo.  672b 

CARDIFF.— Centre  of  city,  67  ft.   by  127  ft.     Price  £2,500,   or  to  let  at 
ground  rent  of  £50.     Premium  £1,500.     Fo.   126c 

DEVONSHIRE.— Very  large  town.  Picture  Theatre,  seating  425.  Profit- 
able  business.     Price  £3,000,   half   of   which  can   remain  on  mortgage. 

Fo.  799y 


SCOTLAND. 


GLASGOW.— Theatre  seating  1,250.  No  opposition,  average  takings  £87  pe 
week.     Price  £2,500.    Rent  £500  per  annum.     Fo.     i68cy 

GLASGOW.— Handsome  Theatre,  80  ft.  by  130  ft.  Seating  1,700,  taking 
nearly  £50  per  week.  Price  inclusive  for  this  valuable  going  concern, 
£1,000.      Fo.   429b 

GLASGOW.— Cinematograph  Theatre.  Frontage  45  ft.,  depth  90  ft.  At 
present  seating  only  550.  Taking  about  £25  per  week,  under  management, 
Expenses  about  £18  per  week.  Price  £850  for  everything,  which  includes 
the  residence  on   the  property.     Fo.  533b 

EDINBURGH.— Hall  with  seating  capacity  of  350,  fitted  complete. 
Books  can  be  inspected.  No  opposition  in  the  district.  Rent  £100  per 
annum.     Price  £230,  to  include  everything.     Fo.  787b 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


AN  ORCHESTRELLE  ORGAN  in  new  condiiion.  In  beautifully-carved 
light  oak  case;  14  stops,  2  knee  swells.  Cost  280  gns.  Price  to  immediate  pur- 
chaser, £85— Mr.  S.,  Box  45,  Cinema,  21,  North  Audley  Street,  Oxford  St.,  W. 

RONEO  COPIER.— New,  complete  with  all  fittings,  numbering  machine, 
punch,  roll  of  paper  and  case,  postcard  feeder,  etc,  Cost  £15.  Price  £10  to  an 
immediate  purchaser.    A  bargain.     Harris  and  Gillow,  451a,  Oxford  Street,  W. 
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■YOU    SAVE    MONEY- 


ON 


PICTURE     THEATRE     EQUIPMENT 

and   Reduction  in   Electricity  Accounts 


BY    CONSULTING 


Mr.  JAMES  W.  BARBER,  A.M.I.E.E., 

Independent  Consulting  Electrical  and  Cinematograph  Engineer 

(Author  of  "The  Bioscope  Electrician's  Handbook, 
"  Alternating  Currents,"  etc.,  etc.). 

Schemes  prepared  and  advice  given  on  all    Picture  Theatre  Equipment. 

Inspections  and   Insurance  of  Electrical   Plant  against  Breakdown,  etc. 

Address-6,  KINU  EDWARD   MANSIONS, 

212a,  SHAFTESBURY  AVENUE,  LONDON,  W. 

Every  operator  should  possess  a  copy  of  "  The  Bioscope  Elec- 
trician's Handbook." — "The  Operator's  Vacie  Mecum"  (vide  Press), 
1/-  post  free  from  the  above.  Also  "Alternating  Currents— Their 
Nature  and  Their  Uses."  —A  Practical  Manual  for  the  Bioscope 
Operator.  6£d.  post  free.  Tel.  City  6928. 


FILMS  CLEANED  &  REPAIRED 

BY  CHEMICAL   PROCESS. 

3s.    pen    1,000    feet    inclusive. 

We  are  Cleaning  for  the  Trade  all  over  the  World. 

ALL    DONE  BY   HAND.         NO  MACHINERY  USED. 
PARTS  OF  PROJECTORS  SUPPLIED. 

And  Repairs  of  Every  Description  promptly  done  by  Experienced  Workmen, 


TRY    OUR    NEW    EXPRESS    SERVICE. 

Films  sent  for  at  9  a.m.  returned  Cleaned 
and  Repaired  by  6  o'clock  in  the  Evening. 


F.  HATE,  6,  Ingestre  Place,  Golden  Square,  London,  W. 

Telephone   9768  Gerrard. 


The  "AUefex"  is  a  sound-effects  machine  for  accompanying 
moving  pictures.  More  than  30  different  eflects,  which  can  all  be 
worked  by  one  man.  All  the  effects  of  land,  sea  and  sky, 
including  battles,  trains,  motor  cars,  horses,  lightning  etc.,  etc. 
Call  and  hear  it,  or  write  for  illustrated  list. 


Andrews'  Film  Hire  Service  is  thoroughly  Up-to-date.  The  whole 
of  the  films  released  weekly  in  England  are  reviewed  by  our  own 
buyer,  who  devotes  his  whole  time  to  the  work.  Programs  to 
suit  all  classes  of  Picture  Theatres  at  the  lowest  possible  prices. 
May  we  submit  particulars  and  specimen  programs? 


ANDREWS  PICTURES,  L 


TD      CINE   HOUSE,    GREEK    STREET, 
LONDON,    W. 


0 


0 


PICTURE  PLAYS 

—     AND     — 

HOW   TO   WRITE   THEM. 

This  book  is  a  complete  course  of  instruction 

in  plot-writing,  and  shows   how    to 

turn  ideas  into  money. 


Price  5/-,  post  free. 

Popular  Edition   (unabridged),  2/9,  post  free. 

Write  for  Complete  List  of  Cinematograph  Books. 

THE    CINEMATOGRAPH    PRESS, 

16,  Cecil  Court,  Charing  Cross  Road,  London,  W.C. 


0 


0 


Telephone  No. 
9804  Gerrard. 


Telegraphic  Address  : 
"  Grampires,  London. 


LONDON  BIOSCOPE  SCHOOL 

9,    ST.    MARTIN'S    COURT, 
CHARING    CROSS   ROAD,  W.C. 


All  those  wanting  Experienced 
OPERATORS   81  ASSISTANTS 

apply  as  above. 


THE    MOST   PERFECT 
BIOSCOPE   EXTANT. 

j*      jt     NEW      MODEL,      a*      £ 
ABSOLUTELY     FIREPROOF. 

Pictures   registered   while   the   machine   is  running    or    stationary. 
Optical  Centre  remaining  constant 

Light  increased  50  per  cent.  No  Supplementary  rollers  to  break  films. 
Mechanism  unequalled  in  workmanship  or  results. 
PERFECT. 

Catalogues    Post   Free. 


'  Grams : 
"Bioject»r,London." 

'  Phone : 
Hop  19t>4. 


m  r.  r.  m 
BEARD, 

Manufacturers  of 
Scientific  Instruments, 
Optical  Lanterns,  Cine- 
matographs.  Jets, 
Regulators,  Carriers, 
etc. 

lO.Trafalgarfid., 

Old   Kent    R  ad, 

LONDON,   S.E. 
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® 

The  Pioneer  Film 

Agency Limited, 

J.  S.  Selway  &  Co. 

BUILDERS  &    CONTRACTORS. 

Bioscope 
Outfitters 

and 

Film 
Hirers. 

Personal 
and 
Prompt 
Attention. 

RELIABLE 
QUALITY. 

27,    Cecil    Court,    Charing 
Cross  Road,  LONDON,  W.C. 

Telephones —                        Tel.   Address: 
Day  Line-9730  City.             "WhEATUCKE, 
Night  Line— 134  North.            LONDON." 

-    OUR   FEATURE   IS    - 

15/- per  1,000  feet, 

or  write  for  our  Suggested 
-     -    Programmes  of    -     - 

5,500  feet,  with  change, 

£3  10  0. 

All  Feature  Films  Lowest  Price. 

WRITE    AT    ONCE. 

We  are  prepared  to  estimate  free 
of    all    charge    for    the  erection  of 

HIGH- CLASS 

Cinema  Theatres 

We    undertake   all    descriptions   of 
decorations. 

On  receipt  of  letter  our  representa' 

tive  will  wait  upon  clients  to  take 

details  of   requirements. 

517,HighRd..Chiswick.W. 

There  is  a  BIG  OPENING  for 

the  SALE  OF  SWEETS 


i:sr 


CINEMATOGRAPH  THEATRES 

We    are    prepared    to    offer    special 
terms  for  the  sale  of  our 

I  PENNY    PACKETS    OF | 

YEASTWARD   H0 
CARAMELS 


YEATMAN    &    CO.,    Ltd. 


LONDON. 


"EXCLUSIVE"  FILMS .  . 

ARE 

"FEATURE"  FILMS  .  . 


RENTED    TO 


ONE  HALL  PER  TOWN. 


«j 


To  "Star"  an  Exclusive  Feature  Film 
is  the  ideal  method  of  attracting  the 
public  to  picture  theatres  —  to  your 
picture  theatre — and  the  better  the  film 
and  the  more  it  complies  with  the 
demand  of  the  people  for  sensational 
subjects,  the  greater  will  be  its  success. 
We  are  handling  a  number  of  these 
"  Winning  Exclusives,"  and  will  be  glad 
of  the  opportunity  to  send  full  particulars. 
Please  remember  that  all  our  films  are 
rented  on  the  "One  Hall  per  Town" 
principle  and  therefore  cannot  be 
duplicated  by  your  competitors. 


M0N0P0L  FILM  GO.  of  GREAT  BRITAIN 

CINE  HOUSE,  GREEK  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


General  Manager  : 
FREDERICK  MARTIN. 


Wires  : 
'SISTERHOOD,  LONDON. 
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RUFFELLS 


IMPERIAL 

SYNDICATE,  LIMITED. 


TCUPHOKSSi 
6«95  A   T230  CERK4RO 


SPECIALISTS    IN    KINEMATOGRflPH    FILM    SERVICES    and    APPARATUS. 

166  &  168,  SHAFTESBURY  AVENUE. 


TELEGRAMS; 

'  RUFFOSCOPE,   LONDON. 


NEWS    AND    PROPERTY    GAZETTE. 

A  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  OF  IMPORTANCE  TO  ALL  INTERESTED  IN  THE  CINEMATOGRAPH  WORLD 

Edited    bv    Low    Warren. 


No.  6.     Vol.  I. 


JULY,     1912. 


Registered. 


Price  One  Penny. 
By  Post,  2\d. 


EDITORIAL    AND    BUSINESS   NOTICES. 
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The  L.C.C.  Licensing  Proposals  Rejected. 

T-^^- *  HE  Cinematograph  Trade,  as  a  whole,  has 
'  been  seriously  perturbed  for  some  time  as 
to  the  outcome  of  the  licensing  proposals  put 
forward  by  the  London  County  Council. 
Under  the  General  Powers  (1912)  Bill,  it 
was  sought  to  bring  all  cinematograph  film 
stores  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Council,  and  evidence 
to  this  end  was  heard  by  the  Special  Committee 
appointed  by  the  House  of  Commons  at  several  pro- 
longed sittings.  The  matter  has  already  been  referred 
to  at  some  length  in  The  Cinema,  and  upon  several 
occasions  I  have  pointed  out  the  seriousness  of  the 
position  as  affecting  the  vital  interests  of  the  industry. 
The  evidence  put  forward  by  the  Council  was  so  weak 
and  unsatisfactory,  and  that  of  the  Trade  formed  so 
complete  an  answer  to  the  ridiculous  assertion  that 
such  "  a  dangerous  business "  was  not  properly  con- 
trolled by  safeguards,  that  the  Committee  very  properly 
•decided  that  such  proposals  were  unnecessary,  and 
rejected  that  portion  of  the  Bill.  This  satisfactory 
result  has  been  largely  brought  about  by  the  excellent 

A  mine  of  information  in  a  Walturdaw  Catalogue ;  send  for  it, 
post  free  9d. 


work  put  in  by  the  Joint  Associations,  and,  as  Mr. 
Ernest  Reed,  of  the  Charles  Urban  Trading  Company, 
points  out  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  once  more  affords 
ample  proof  of  the  value  of  co-operative  action  in  all 
matters  affecting  the  interests  of  the  Trade. 

<•- 
John  Bunny  in  England. 

Mr.  John  Bunny,  of  the  Vitagraph  Company,  who  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  popular  film  artistes  of  the 
day,  is  at  present  in  England,  and  meeting  with  a  royal, 
if  somewhat  disconcerting,  reception  wherever  he  goes. 
His  genial  features  have  become  so  familiar  through 
the  medium  of  the  pictures  on  the  screen  that  it  is 
small  wonder  everyone  recognises  him  on  sight. 
"  There's  Bunny  !  "  has  been  a  very  general  exclama- 
tion during  the  last  week  or  two,  and  I  met  him  myself 
for  the  first  time  coming  out  of  the  London  Opera 
House,  where,  presumably,  he  had  been  studying  Mr. 
Hammerstein's  method  of  putting  on  such  an  old  and 
time-honoured  favourite  as  "  Les  Cloches  de  Corneville." 
What  a  "  Bailie  "  Mr.  Bunny  would  make,  to  be  sure  ! 

<*- 
Bunny  in  Dickens. 

The  famous  picture  comedian  is  not  over  here, 
however,  on  pleasure  bent.  He  is  out  to  make  films, 
and  even  the  short  time  on  board  ship  was  spent  in 
making  one  of  those  laughter-producing  photoplays, 
which  we  all  enjoy  to  see.  He  was  down  at 
Epsom  on  Derby  Day,  and  "  Bunny  at  the  Derby " 
will  shortly  be  seen  on  the  screen.  A  certain 
charming  and  popular  young  lady  in  "Flicker  Alley  " — 
not  altogether  unconnected  with  the  Vitagraph  Company 
— could  tell  you,  if  she  liked,  who  played  the  part  of 
Bunny's  "  donah."  I  shall  look  forward  with  zest  to 
seeing   this  particular   film.     Meanwhile  Mr.  Bunny  is 
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busily  occupied  in  making  Dickens  films  in  Dickens 
Land,  and  in  the  "Pickwick  Papers"  he  is  sure  to  find 
"  character  for  which  no  one  is  more  admirably  suited 
than  he. 

What  is   Obstruction  ? 

The  question  as  to  what  is  and  what  is  not  obstructing 
the  gangways  of  a  cinematograph  theatre  appears  to  be 
somewhat  obscure,  judging  by  the  dictum  of  the  London 
County  Council,  and  the  decisions  of  certain  provincial 
magistrates.  A  case  in  point  arises  in  the  present  issue 
of  The  Cinema,  and  is  reported  on  the  page  devoted  to 
summary  reports  of  the  legal  decisions  of  the  month. 
The  Southport  magistrates  fined  the  licensee  of  a  picture 
palace  for  allowing  people  to  stand  and  sit  in  the 
gangway  of  his  theatre,  adding  that  they  took  a  serious 
view  of  the  case.  On  the  other 
hand  we  have  the  Clerk  of  the 
London  County  Council  declaring 
that  that  body  does  not  prohibit 
standing  in  the  side  gangways, 
provided  sufficient  room  is  left  for 
persons  to  pass  easily  to  and  fro. 
There  is  obviously  a  confliction  of 
opinion  here.  Which  is  right  ?  I 
should  be  inclined  to  pin  my  faith 
to  the  London  County  Council, 
and  my  advice  to  provincial 
exhibitors  is  to  point  out  to  their 
local  justices  when  the  question 
is  raised,  that  in  London,  at  least, 
in  the  gangways  is  per- 
under  the  circumstances 


Success  of  Our  Employment  Bureau. 

The  Employment  Bureau,  which  was  started  in  the 
last  issue  of  The  Cinema,  has  proved  an  immediate 
success.  For  the  last  three  or  four  weeks  we  have  been 
inundated  with  letters  from  employers  and  prospective 
employees  containing  the  most  flattering  expressions  of 
approval  as  to  our  latest  departure  in  their  interest.  As 
a  result  we  shall  hope  to  be  the  means  of  placing  many 
first-class  managers  and  operators  in  touch  with 
proprietors  on  the  lookout  for  good  men.  Incidentally 
it  is  as  well  to  once  more  emphasise  the  fact  that  no 
charge  is  made  for  this  service.  We  only  stipulate  that 
all  applicants  for  registration 
blemished  records,  possessing 
that  all  negotiations  shall  be 
post. 


shall  be  men  with  un- 
good  testimonials,  and 
conducted    through  the 


standing 
missible 
named. 


<+- 


Devil   and  the 


Between    the 
Deep  Sea. 

The  local  authorities  at  Folke- 
stone seem  to  be  between  the 
devil  and  the  deep  sea.  As  my 
readers  will  recall  legal  proceed- 
ings were  instituted  against  Mr. 
Robert  Forsyth,  manager  of  the 
Folkestone  Victoria  Pier,  early  in 
the  year,  for  using  what  were 
alleged  to  be  inflammable  films  at 

a  Sunday  show.  The  defendant  company  on  convic- 
tion appealed  to  the  High  Court,  with  the  result  that 
the  decision  was  upheld.  Subsequently  the  Watch 
Committee  of  the  Folkestone  Town  Council  recom- 
mended the  granting  of  a  licence  to  Mr.  Forsyth  for 
Sunday  shows,  but  this  was  eliminated  by  the  narrow 
majority  of  ten  to  nine.  Forthwith,  the  pier  manager 
announced  his  intention  of  holding  performances  on 
Sundays.  No  action  has  thus  far  been  taken,  and  I 
understand  the  reason  is  that  it  has  been  pointed  out 
to  the  local  Council  that  they  have  no  powers 
under  the  Act  to  test  the  films  used  to  ascertain 
whether  or  no  non-flams  are  being  used.  Obviously  if 
no  test  is  permitted  by  the  showman  there  is  no  evidence 
upon  which  action  can  be  based,  and  this  leaves  the 
authorities  in  a  somewhat  embarrassing  position. 

Raise    your  Summer  receipts  by   showing   the  great    Asta 
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Big  Figures. 

I  wonder,  says  Percival  in  The 
Referee,  whether  the  day  will 
ever  come  when  there  will  be  no 
work  for  the  voices  of  actors  and 
actresses  except  through  the 
intermediary  of  the  phonograph 
and  no  work  for  them  on  the  stage 
except  through  the  cinematograph. 
The  strides  which  the  cinemato- 
graph business  has  [made  were 
shown  strikingly  in  the  Paris 
law  courts  this  week.  There  was 
an  action  between  shareholders  of 
a  cinematograph  company.  In 
the  course  of  proceedings  it  was 
mentioned  that  the  company  had 
a  capital  of  ^"30,000,  that  it  paid 
M.  Le  Bargy  ^760  a  year  for 
artistic  advice  and  M.  Lavedan, 
the  playwright,  the  same  amount 
for  literary  advice  ;  ^2,500  had 
also  gone  to  M.  Gavault  ("  Tanta- 
lizing Tommy's  "  author),  and  the 
managers  of  the  Vaudeville, 
the  Gymnase,  and  the  Varietes, 
Messrs.  Porel,  Franck,  and  Samuel, 
received  £800  a  year  each  as 
stage-managers.  These  are  Big 
Figures,  but  what  do  you  think 
of  these?  Mme.  Rejane,  Mme.  Bartet,  Mile.  Sorel, 
and  other  well-known  people  got  £\  for  each  rehearsal 
and  £\o  for  each  performance.  Sarah  Bernhardt-  got 
£bo.  If  this  kind  of  thing  goes  on,  actors  will  find  it 
better  worth  their  while  to  drop  the  stage. 


Picture  Theatre  Advertising. 

Referring  to  the  question  of  advertising  in  the  cinema 
theatre,  that  excellent  weekly  organ  of  the  Press  world, 
the  Newspaper  Owner,  says  :  What  has  always  surprised 
me  has  been  the  slow  development  of  the  cinematograph 
for  advertising  purposes.  It  is  true  that  modern  living 
pictures  have  been  used  extensively,  and  curiously 
enough  by  newspapers,  but  the  method  has  not  been 
employed    with   the   freedom  one  would  have  expected 
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when  the  fascinating  character  of  the  means  available  is 
•considered.  So  far,  the  most  that  has  been  done  seems 
to  have  been  to  take  films  with  an  adverti-ing  value,  and 
to  seek  to  work  them  into  the  entertainments  now  running 
as  part  of  the  ordinary  programmes  in  picture  palaces 
and  music  halls.  Naturally,  proprietors  have  realised 
the  advertising  value  of  permission  to  use  their  halls  for 
advertising  displays,  and  without  a  quid  pro  quo  do  not 
jump  at  an  offer  of  free  films  by  firms  interested  in 
securing  publicity.  However,  an  entirely  free  cinemato- 
graph show,  half  advertising  and  the  rest  of  the 
programme  devoted  to  subjects  of  general  interest,  is  not 
a  very  expensive  matter  in  these  days  of  big  appropria- 
tions, and  the  wonder  is  that  more  firms  are  not 
supplementing  newspaper  publicity  by  such  displays. 

<•- 
Behind  the  Scenes. 

The  Edison  Company  are  releasing  a  film  entitled 
"  How  Motion  Pictures  are  Made  and  Shown."  The 
public  in  this  series  will  be  admitted  behind  the  scenes 
at  the  picture  studio,  and  will  see  some  of  the  work  in 
actual  progress  in  the  studios  and  factory. 

**- 
Aviation  and  the  Cinema. 

An  attempt  to  solve  the  problem  of  human  flight  by 
means  of  the  cinematograph  is  being  made  by  Herr  Karl 
Seifert,  the  German  aviator.  By  studying  the  evolutions 
of  birds  he  hopes  to  construct  a  "  heavier  than  air " 
machine,  the  wings  being  attached  to  the  human  body. 
■"The  wing  of  the  flying  man,"  said  the  aviator  in  an 
interview,  "  must  do  something  more  than  barely  balance 
gravity.  It  must  be  able  to  strike  the  air  with  such 
violence  as  to  call  forth  a  reaction  equally  violent,  and 
in  the  opposite  direction.  Few  persons  have  any  idea 
of  the  force  expended  in  the  action  of  ordinary  flight. 
The  pulsations  of  the  wing  in  most  birds  are  so  tapid 
that  they  cannot  be  counted  with  the  human  eye.  But 
they  can  by  the  eye  of  the  cinematograph  camera.  The 
motion  picture  has  shown  me  that  even  the  heron,  one 
of  the  most  cumbersome  of  birds,  seldom  flaps  its  wings 
more  slowly  than  at  the  rate  of  120  to  150  working  or 
downward  strokes  per  minute.  This  example  will  show 
you  that  if  the  number  of  strokes  taken  by  a  bird  of  a 
particular  weighc  for  a  particular  distance  can  be  counted 
by  means  of  a  series  of  cinematograph  pictures,  it  will  be 
a  comparatively  simple  matter  to  apply  the  rules  govern- 
ing the  flight  of  birds  to  the  flight  of  man." 

<*^ 
The  Cinema  and  Hygiene. 

The  use  of  the  cinematograph  as  a  means  of  education 
was  illustrated  at  the  Institute  of  Hygiene,  when  numer- 
ous pictures  were  exhibited,  some  in  particular  showing 
how  disease  is  spread  by  flies.  The  ways  in  which  flies 
carry  disease  by  crawling  on  stagnant  fish,  afterwards 
feeding  on  the  sugar  in  the  house  and,  alighting  on  the 
mouthpiece  of  a  child's  feeding-bottle  were  shown  by 
films.  Other  pictures,  taken  by  a  London  doctor,  indi- 
cated the  most  practical  methods  of  rendering  first  aid  in 
case  of  accident,  while  a  series  of  industrial  films  afforded 
insight  into  the  manufacture  of  "  nut  margarine,"  meat 
extract,  and  other  foods.  Sir  William  Bennett,  the 
President  of  the  Institute  of  Hygiene,  in  inaugurating 
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the  educational  cinematograph,  said  that  while  in 
America  the  cinematograph  had  been  used  for  the 
demonstration  of  the  details  of  surgical  operations,  and 
pictures  of  germ  life  had  been  shown  in  London,  the 
snstruction  by  this  means  had  in  the  main  been  merely 
sporadic  or  accidental,  and  secondary  to  amusement. 

The  Use  of  the   Biograph. 

Sir  William  Bennett  states  that  the  installation  at  the 
Institute  of  Hygiene  was  the  first  that  had  been 
inaugurated  for  purely  scientific  purposes.  As  a  means 
of  instruction  the  scope  of  the  method  was  practically 
unlimited.  Thanks  to  the  ultra-microscope,  all  the 
details  of  germ  life  were  easily  demonstrated  on  the 
biograph,  and  many  factors  playing  an  actual  part  in 
hygienic  matters  could  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  way, 
and  would  be  a  prominent  feature  of  the  work  at  the 
Institute.  Useful  work  would  also  be  done  in  illustrat- 
ing matters  connected  v/ith  preventive  medicine,  and 
common  dangers  to  health,  such  as  fly  pest,  stagnant 
water,  &c.  Illustrations  of  domestic  science  as  applied 
to  the  house  would  be  an  important  feature,  and  the 
various  incidents  of  child-life  and  the  care  of  the 
infant  would  offer  excellent  subjects  for  practical  illus- 
tration. The  council  of  the  Institute  believed  that  the 
departure  would  be  capable  of  unlimited  expansion,  and 
offered  a  means  of  education  in  many  matters  not 
otherwise  obtainable. 

<#- 

Expansion  and  Enterprise. 

The  Kinemacolor  Company  of  Belgium  has  secured 
the  lease  of  La  Scala  Theatre  at  Brussels,  one  of  the 
finest  buildings  of  the  kind  in  Belgium.  The  theatre  has 
now  been  opened  for  Kinemacolor  presentations  on  the 
lines  of  those  which  have  proved  so  popular  at  the  Scala 
Theatre,  London.  Meanwhile,  from  the  parent  company 
(The  Natural  Color  Kinematograph  Co.,  London), 
expeditions  to  "  Kinemacolor  the  Globe "  are  being 
dispatched.  Two  camera  men  have  gone  to  Panama 
for  the  building  of  the  Panama  Canal,  and  so  desirous 
is  the  American  Government  of  having  this  record  of  a 
historic  engineering  feat  that  it  has  granted  special 
concessions  through  the  canal  zone.  In  addition,  facil- 
ities have  been  afforded  for  scenes  to  be  taken  in 
Kinemacolor  of  life  on  the  United  States  battleships. 
Two  camera  men  have  also  left  for  the  West  Indies. 
They  will  go  right  round  the  coast  of  South  America 
and  into  the  interior  wherever  interesting  material  seems 
likely  to  be  found.  They  hope,  amongst  other  things, 
to  reproduce  such  traces  as  remain  of  the  lost  civilisation 
of  the  Incas.  Another  expedition  has  started  for  Cali- 
fornia and  the  Grand  Canyon,  Colorado,  whilst  Florida, 
Cuba,  and  neighbouring  parts  of  the  American  con- 
tinent, are  also  to  come  under  the  sway  of  Kinemacolor. 

An   Important   Correction. 

The  Daily  Chronicle  of  to-day  (Monday,  July  1st) 
states  that  the  London  County  Council  will  to-morrow 
(Tuesday)  consider  a  proposal  to  erect  a  Cinematograph 
Theatre  on  a  site  in  Regent  Street,  now  partly  occupied 
by  the  New  Gallery  Restaurant.  We  are  requested  by 
the  proprietors  of  the  theatre  to  state,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  the  consent  was  obtained  last  Wednesday. 
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THE    ONLY    LADY    RENTER    IN    THE 

WORLD. 


THE  cinematograph  trade  is  full  of  personalities. 
But  this  is  not  altogether  to  be  wondered  at, 
seeing  that  so  many  of  those  now  engaged  in 
the  picture  industry  have  drifted  into  it  from 
the  theatrical  world. 
The  ranks  of  the  exhibitors,  for  instance,  include  men 
who  have  left  their  mark  for  all  time  upon  the  pages  of 
theatrical  history.  The  names  of  many  of  the  manufac- 
turers are  as  familiar  as  household  words ;  and  the  large 
and  ever-increasing  body  of  renters  can  boast  of  quite  a 
number  of  personalities  who  have  won  success  in  other 
walks  of  life.  It  has  generally  been 
an  accepted  theory  that  women 
may  win  through  in  some  spheres 
of  activity,  and  even  achieve  a 
measure  of  success  as  theatre  pro- 
prietors, but  in  the  cinematograph 

trade no  !  And  yet,  for  the  last 

four  years  the  ranks  of  the  renters 
has  included  a  woman,  who  by 
sheer  pluck  and  grit  has  forged  her 
way  steadily  to  the  front,  and,  by 
winning  success  in  what  is  admit- 
tedly one  of  the  most  difficult  of 
business  undertakings,  has  demon- 
strated what  a  woman  can  do. 

The  Only  Lady  Renter. 

Furthermore,  this  charming  re- 
presentative of  the  gentler  sex  can 
make  the  proud  boast  that  she  is 
the  only  woman  member  of  the 
Renters'  Association,  and  is,  in 
fact,  the  only  woman  renter  in  the 
world.  This  alone  was  sufficient 
justification  for  calling  upon  Miss 
Elsie  Mercelle  at  her  offices  in 
Tottenham  Court  Road,  and  a  few 
minutes  in  her  society  revealed  the 
secret  of  her  success.  She  is  no 
ordinary  personality.     Young,  and 

fair  to  look  upon,  her  speech  at  once  betrays  her  nation- 
ality. She  is  Scotch  to  her  finger  tips,  and  yet  as 
cosmopolitan  as  the  greatest  traveller.  She  has  seen  the 
world ;  travelled  in  many  countries ;  lived  in  more  than 
a  round  half-dozen  ;  has  mixed  with  men  all  her  life, 
and  is  as  smart  a  business  woman  as  one  is  likely  to 
meet  in  a  week's  march. 

Her  record  speaks  for  itself.  Miss  Mercelle  has  only 
been  connected  with  the  cinematograph  industry  for  a 
little  over  four  years,  and  yet  during  that  short  time  she 
has  succeeded  in  building  up  a  business  by  her  own  un- 
aided efforts  which  now  has  its  ramifications  in  several 
of  the   leading  towns  in   England  and   Scotland. 

A  Booming  Picture  Palace. 

"  How  did  I  come  to  join  the  trade  ?  Well,  I  was 
managing  Lloyd's  Electric  Theatre,  Gateshead,  and 
having  turned  what  was  a  white  elephant  into  a  booming 
picture  palace,  I  saw  possibilities  of  doing  a  bit  on  my 
own.     So  I  started  a  business  in  Sheffield  four  years  ago. 


MISS     ELSIE     MERCELLE 


I  worked  hard  at  it  and  made  it  a  success.  Then  I 
came  to  London,  and  the  other  branches  have  followed 
at  intervals. 

"  Busy  ?  You  can  see  for  yourself.  I  don't  waste 
much  time.  Have  to  get  about  all  over  the  country. 
Going  to  Glasgow  to-morrow,  back  again  in  a  day  or  two, 
and  then  off  again.  I  believe  in  keeping  in  close  touch  with 
a'l  my  branches,  and  pull  all  the  strings  myself.  Best  way. 

In  Vaudeville. 

"  In  the  profession  ?  Yes,  from  the  time  I  was  nine 
years  of  age,  I  worked  as  a  bar 
performer   in  vaudeville. 

"  Under  the  same  name  ?  Why, 
of  course.  Elsie  Mercelle  is  my 
name. 

"  I  was  for  four  years  in  Ame- 
rica, and  liked  it,  I  can  tell  you. 
Fine  place,  America !  My  last 
engagement  in  vaudeville  was  with 
the  Olivia  Nankarvis  company. 
Then  pictures.  And  I  don't  regret 
it. 

"  Keen  on  sport?  Rather  !  Love 
every  kind  of  outdoor  game.  Keeps 
you  in  good  form.  Going  flying  in 
a  week  or  two.  Be  careful  ?  Oh, 
that's  all  right,  I  shall  just  love  the 
experience.  Am  going  up  as  a  pas- 
senger   with .     But    perhaps 

I'd  better  not  mention  the  name 
just  yet. 

Talking  of  Names. 

"  Talking  of  names  reminds  me 
of  a  funny  experience  I  had  the 
other  day.  I'd  been  looking  at 
the  pictures  in  one  of  the  demon- 
strating theatres,  and  began  talk- 
ing to  someone  I  took  to  be  a 
buyer,  who  was  standing  round.  Conversation  turned 
on  various  people. 

"  '  D'you  happen  to  know  Miss  Mercelle  ? '  he  asked. 
'  Funny  little  sort,  isn't  she  ? ' 

"  I  admitted  that  I  knew  the  lady  very  well,  and 
agreed  with  him  that  she  was  a  very  funny  little  sort  ? 

"  At  that  moment  a  mutual  friend  joined  us,  and 
turning  to  my  acquaintance  of  the  moment  before, 
remarked : 

"  '  I  didn't  know  you  knew  Miss  Mercelle.' 
"  '  Miss  Mercelle  ! '  said  the  astonished  man.     And  he 
nearly  collapsed.     I    merely  laughed,  and   we   began  to 
talk  of  something  else." 

In  that  last  sentence  Miss  Mercelle's  true  character 
stands  revealed.  Laughter  and  good  nature  are  her 
greatest  assets.  They  have  made  her  popular  through- 
out the  Trade,  they  have  carried  her  a  long  way  on  the 
road  to  success,  and  they  will  carry  her  a  deal  further 
yet.  The  only  lady  renter  in  the  world  bids  fair  to  hold 
the  field  in  undisturbed  possession  for  a  long  time  to 
come. 
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THE    STORY    OF    "THE    MIRACLE." 

HOW    A    GREAT    FILM     IS    BEING    MADE    IN    VIENNA. 


EVERY  one  remembers  the  story  of  the  nun  which 
drew  all  London  to  Olympia  last  Christmas. 
As  a  lesson  in  theology  it  aroused  discussion 
in  all  the  Churches,  and  as  a  great  theatrical 
spectacle,  unique  in  many  of  its  daring  effects, 
Rheinhardt's  great  mystery  play  created  an  impression 
upon  the  public   mind  which  will  not  easily  be  effaced. 

It  was  not  surprising  there- 
fore to  learn  a  few  weeks  ago 
that  arrangements  had  been 
completed  to  produce  this  great 
and  moving  story  in  the  form 
of  a  picture  film,  thus  preserv- 
ing something  of  the  original 
grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  con- 
ception in  permanent  form.  We 
were  able  to  announce  in  the 
last  issue  of  The  Cinema  that 
arrangements  were  practically 
complete,  and  we  now  under- 
stand that  the  whole  production 
will  shortly  be  filmed  at  the 
Rotunda,  Vienna,  under  the 
personal  direction  and  super- 
vision of  Professor  Max  Rhein- 
hardt  himself. 


Immense   Difficulties. 

"  Immense  difficulties  have 
had  to  be  faced  and  over- 
come in  order  to  preserve  the 
original  intention  of  the  com- 
poser, and  only  after  countless 
experiments  has  Professor 
Rheinhardt  succeeded  in  de- 
signing a  unique  method  of 
arranging  his  backgrounds  in 
such  a  way  as  to  reproduce 
every  phase  of  photographic 
light  and  shade  as  well  as  extreme  depth  in  "The  Miracle" 
films.  It  will  interest  the  hundreds  of  thousandsof  people 
who  journeyed  to  Olympia  and  were  held  spellbound  by  the 
beauties  of  the  production  to  learn  that  the  original  cast 
which  appeared  in  London  last  Christmas  will  sustain 
the  principal  roles  in  the  film  production  in  Vienna. 
Every  care  will  be  taken  to  preserve  all  the  essential 
details  of  facial  expression,  which  will  help  so  materially 


to  convey  the  story  to  those  who  see  it  upon  the  screen' 
and  in  order  to  do  this  most  effectively  the  camera  will 
be  mounted  upon  a  series  of  sliding  tracks,  which  will 
enable  the  operator  to  approach  the  subject  more  closely. 


2,000 

The 


Supernumaries. 

scenery  and  backgrounds  have  also  been  con- 
structed upon  a  new  system, 
and  these  will  be  made  of 
plaster  and  coloured  with 
neutral  tints  in  order  to  get 
the  best  effects  of  photographic 
light  and  shade.  One  of  the 
most  striking  features  of  the 
production  at  Olympia  was  the 
enormous  army  of  supernumera- 
ries taking  part,  and  we  under- 
stand that  over  two  thousand 
people  will  help  in  the  perform- 
ance in  Vienna.  The  most 
magnificent  dresses  and  pro- 
perties will  be  used ;  all  the 
armour  will  be  in  exact  replica 
of  ancient  German  armour, 
and  countless  horses,  donkeys 
and  other  animals  will  be  em- 
ployed in  the  magnificent  pro- 
cessional scene  which  was  such 
a  striking  and  impressive 
feature  of  "  The  Miracle " 
when  seen  in  London. 


THE     NUN. 


Other  Films  to  Follow. 

The  Rheinhardt  "Miracle" 
Company  announce  that  the 
American  and  Canadian  rights 
of  the  film  have  been  sold 
to  Mr.  Al.  Woods,  Putnam 
Building,  New  York,  to 
whom  all  inquiries  for  State  and  county  rights  of 
America  should  be  addressed.  Professor  Vollmoller  has 
arranged  the  play  for  the  cinematograph,  and  both  he 
and  Professor  Rheinhardt  are  engaged  in  devising  new 
scenarios  for  future  pictures.  The  company  intend 
producing  probably  one  film  per  month,  of  which 
exclusive  rights  only  will  be  granted  for  exhibition 
purposes. 


THE    BACHELOR    MAID'S    OPINION. 


ALL  the  girls  rave  about   ''  Dimples," 

The  fellows  are  strong  for   "  Miss   Flo  "  ; 
And  the  question  regarding  "  Sweet  Alice  " 

Seems  to   me  she   must  be  the   whole   show. 
There's  "  Edith,"  the  peerless  girl  puncher, 

And    "  Bertie  " — oh,    my  !  what  a  treat  ! 
Francis  X.B.,  and   Miss  Phillips — 

Get  wise? — pretty  work — sure,  neat  ! 


The  general   favourite,   Miss  Turner, 

Seen   only  in  Vitagraph   reels, 
Is  one  we  are  always  willing  to  see, 

Likewise,,  pretty  Miss  Gladys  Fields. 
But  there's  one  who  makes  you  thrill,   and 

Sit  up  and  take  notice — say, 
That    one   is    G.    M.    Anderson, 

Of  classy  Essanay. 

— Leah  Mermey,  in  M.P.   Story   Magazine. 
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CINEMATOGRAPH   THEATRES  IN   SOPHIA 


BY    ALARICUS    DELMARD. 


PUBLISHED   BY   PERMISSION   OF 


HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING  of  BULGARIA. 


The  following  interesting  article  has  been  specially  written  for  THE  CINEMA.      The  writer,  Mons.  Alaricus  Delmard, 
is  a  highly  placed  official  in  the  service  of  His  Majesty  King   Ferdinand   of  Bulgaria,  who    has  graciously    consented   to 

allow    the   article    to  appear  in    this   Magazine. 


to  stay, 
'nterested 


EW  details  in  connection  with  the  cinematograph 
industry  in  this  country  ever  find  their  way  into  the 
English  Press.  Picture  theatres  seem  to  be  on  the 
increase  here  as  elsewhete,  and,  by  all  the  signs  and 
portents,  this  latest  form  of  entertainment  has  come 
In  Sophia  it  is  becoming  increasingly  popular,  and. 
as     I     am,     I     have     had     opportunities     of    seeing 

all    the  principal    theatres,    and    learning    facts   concerning   their 

management  of  interest  to  the  readers  of 

The  Cinema. 

With  your  permission,  therefore,  I  pro- 
pose setting  down  in  the  course  of  this  brief 
article  something  about  the  industry,  and 
the  lines  upon  which  the  theatres  are  run, 
and  accompanying  my  notes  aie  photo- 
graphs of  three  of  the  leading  houses, 
which  will  afford  your  readers  some  idea 
of  the  style  of  architecture  followed.  At 
first  glance  one  or  two  of  them  are  not 
altogether  unlike  the  fronts  of  some  London 
theatres  I  know  of,  but  the  method  of  run- 
ning them  is  entirely  different,  as  you  will  see. 

Bulgaria  covers  an  area  of  96,345  square 
kilometres,  and  hasa  population  of  5,000,000. 
The  capital,  Sophia,  from  which  I  am 
writing  these  notes,  has  a  population  of 
100,000,  and  other  big  towns  are  Philip- 
popolis,  Bourgas,  Tyrnova,  and  Varna. 
The  taste  for  picture  theatres  has  not  yet 
caught  on  fully,  and,  all  told,  there  are  only 
about  fifty  big  establishments  in  the  country, 


THEATRE  ODEON,  SOPHIA 

of  which  five  are  in  Sophia.  But  there  are  numerous  minor  shows. 


A  Typical  Theatre. 

Of  those  in  Sophia  the  most  important  are  The  Modern  Theatre, 
Odeon,  Nouveau  Americain,  and  The  Casino.  The  Modern 
Theatre,  under  the  management  of  Messrs.  Oesterricher  and 
Szttagyi,  gives  four  representations  every  weekday  and  nine  on  Sun- 
days. Each  is  of  one  and  a  half  hour's  duration,  and  about  1,700 
to  1,800  metres  of  film  is  shown  at  each.  The  programme  is 
changed  three  times  per  week,  and  the  films  used   include   such 


well-known  brands  as  Vitagraph,  Lubin,  Nordisk,  Itala,  Ambrose 
Pathe,  Gaumont,  and  Eclair.  They  represent  a  great  variety  of 
subject,  such  as  travel,  scenery,  historical,  dramatic,  and  comic. 
The  theatre  accommodates  850  persons,  and  is  generally  filled  at 
each  performance.  It  consists  of  ground-floor  seats,  and  a  gallery 
with  boxes  at  one  end  The  prices  range  from  is.  to  3d.  There 
is  an  excellent  orchestra  of  ten  persons,  with  mixed  instruments. 
There  are  three  large  wa'ting  rooms  and  ten  emergency  doors. 
The  machine  is  enclosed  in  a  cement  and 
iron  fireproof  room  protruding  from  the 
hall,  and  the  machines  employed  are  by 
Pathe.  The  screen  is  8  x  5  metres, 
and  the  length  of  throw  is  about  the 
ordinary. 

Free  Picture  Shows. 

All  the  theatres  are  variously  decorated, 
but  mostly  in  what  is  called  Modernist  or 
"  Art  Nouveau  "  style.  The  exterior  of  the 
Modern  Theatre  is  Russian,  that  ot  the 
Nouveau  Americain  and  Odeon,  Italian. 
The  Nouveau  Americain  consists  of  a  large 
hall,  and  a  cafe  on  the  ground  floor  with 
tables,  surrounded  by  two  tiers  of  boxes 
and  a  promenade.  It  accommodates  1,200 
persons,  and  also  has  an  open-air  garden, 
where  performances  are  given  during  the 
summer.  The  programme  consists  of  a 
variety  entertainment  with  two  series  of 
cinematograph  pictures  each  evening.  The 
Odeon  Theatre  seats  1,000  persons  and  has 
a  very  handsomely  decorated  hall,  the  base 
consisting  of  rows  of  seats  and  a  gallery  of  boxes  round  three 
sides  with  an  upper  gallery  of  cheaper  seats.  The  Casino, 
which  is  a  dining  and  supper  hall,  greatly  varies  the  entertain- 
ment as  to  orchestras,  and  gives  two  cinematograph  shows 
each  evening  during  the  winter  months. 

Polyglot  Titles. 

Of  minor  shows  there  are  many  open-air  cafes,  which  give 
free  shows  of  excellent  quality  for  the  benefit  of  a'l  who  care 
to  go  in,  for  the  gates  are  open  and  there  is  no  restriction  as  to 
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THE    THEATRE     MODERNE,    SOPHIA. 

entrance  It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  the  titling  of  the 
films  is  usually  in  German,  Bulgarian,  French,  and  English, 
and  considerable  enterprise  is  shown  by  the  proprietors  of  the 
different  theatres,  as  instance  the  fact  that  the  Durbar  pictures 
were  actually  shown  in  Sophia  within  48  hours  of  their  reaching 
England,  which  means  that  they  were  to  be  seen  here  long  before 


CASINO    CAFE,    SOPHIA. 


many  English  provincial  audiences  had  an  opportunity  of  witness- 
ing this  historic  ceremony. 
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FIVE-AND-TWENTY    MINUTES    IN     A    CINEMA 

THEATRE. 

BY    GEORGE    R.    SIMS. 


HE  wind  blew  chill,  the  time  to  kill,  one  afternoon  in 
blowy  June,  I  sought  and  found,  where  shows  abound, 
not  far  from  home,  a  picturedrome. 

And  there  I  saw  the  most  remarkable  adventures  of  a 
celebrated  actress  who,  being  the  leading  lady  of 
a  French  theatre,  was  known  as  Miss  Hampton.  Poor 
girl !  No  piece  in  which  she  had  ever  played  could  have  come 
within  a  thousand  miles  of  the  plot  in  which  she  found  herself  in- 
volved in  real  life.  It  seems  that  she  had,  before  the  picture  show 
began,  accused  her  husband  of  a  crime  for  which  he  was  sent  to  the 
galleys.  Just  as  she  was  about  to  make  her  appearance  in  a  new 
play  he  escaped,  and  on  the  first  night  she  received  a  bouquet  of 
flowers.  In  the  bouquet  was  a  note:  "  You  have  betrayed  me 
— the  hour  of  my  vengeance  has  come  at  last."  Soon  afterwards 
she  was  found  assassinated  in  her  dressing-room. 

But  she  was  not  dead.  She  was  taken  home  and  put  to  bed. 
She  woke  up  to  find  another  bouquet  on  the  counterpane  and 
another  letter:  '"This  time  I  shall  not  fail."  She  was  sd 
frightened  that  she  jumped  out  of  the  window.  She  was  picked 
up  and  taken  to  a  sculptor's  studio.  But  the  next  day  her  sense- 
less body  disappeared.  The  vengeful  husband,  aided  by  his 
friends  from  a  robber's  den,  had  carried  her  off.  They  brought  her 
to  the  den,  which  was  a  drinking  saloon.  But  a  faithful  journalist  in 
disguise  had  followed  her.  He  saw  her  brought  in.  Then  the  bar 
swung  round  on  a  pivot  disclosing  a  trapdoor.     The  trapdoor  was 


opened  and  the  villains  carried  the  senseless  actress  down  into  the 
cellar  below.  When  she  came  to  herself  she  discovered  her 
husband  in  evening  dress  and  masked  standing  before  her.  She 
fell  on  her  knees  and  cried  for  mercy.  But  he  orderei  his 
•  accomplices  to  brick  her  in  a  wall.     They  bricked  her  up. 

And  then  the  husband  in  evening  dress  was  just  laughing 
sardonically  while  his  eyes  glowed  with  triumph,  when  the  faithful 
journalist  entered,  followed  by  a  dozen  French  policemen.  The 
brickers-up  fired  off  Brownings  and  fled.  Poor  Miss  Hampton  was 
unbricked  and  seemed  none  the  worse  for  her  adventure.  The 
police  set  off  to  find  the  villains,  and  discovered  them  at  the  Folies 
Bergeres.  But  the  masked  husband  t  scaped  by  climbing  up  a 
rope  on  the  stage  andgetiing  on  the  roof.  There  he  was  ultimately 
secured  and  brought  before  the  Chef  de  la  Siirete.  But  he  wasn't 
going  to  be  sent  back  to  the  galleys.  So  he  jumped  out  of  the 
window  and  was  found  dead  in  the  street  below.  I  hope  the  cele- 
brated actress  married  the  faithful  journalist  and  lived  happily 
ever  after.  She  deserved  to,  for  she  hai  had  her  life  unsuccessfully 
attempted  nine  times  in  twenty  minutes. 

In  another  five  I  had  seen  Mirska  win  the  Oaks,  the  King  of 
Denmark's  funeral,  King  George  reviewing  the  National  Reserve, 
and  the  King  of  Sweden  returning  to  Stockholm.  Then  I  came 
out  into  the  wild  winds  of  June  and  took  my  pedestrian  way  to  the 
Park,  pondering  on  the  prodigious  amount  of  incident  the  picture 
show  can  pack  into  five-and-twenty  minutes. — The  Referee. 
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MEN     OF     THE     MOMENT 

IN    THE    CINEMATOGRAPH    WORLD. 

No.  VI. — Mr.  Ernest  Reed,  of  the  Charles    Urban    Trading  Company,  Ltd. 


HERE  are  few  keener  business  men  in  the  Cinemato- 
graph industry  than  Mr  Ernest  Reed,  general  manager 
of  the  Charles  Urban  Trading  Company. 

Keen  in  the  sense  that  he  believes  in  knowing  every- 
thing that  is  to  be  known  about  the  business  with 
which  he  has  now  been  identified  for  nearly  three  years, 
Mr.  Reed  is  one  of  those  rare  individuals  who  assimilate 
knowledge  as  they  go  ;  but  I  am  prepared  to  abide  by  my  opinion 
that  no  trouble  is  too  great  for  Mr.  Reed  to  take  when  he  has  once 
assured  himself  that  the  acquirement  of  certain  knowledge  is 
essential  to  the  success  of  whatever  scheme  he  has  in  hand  at  the 
moment.  Mr.  Reed  is  young  as  men  go  in  the  commercial  world, 
but  what  he  lacks  in  years  he  most  certainly  atones  for  by  the 
assiduity  and  energy  with  which  he  throve  s  himself  into  his  daily 
task.  And  that  task  is  no  light  one  when  one  realises  that  he 
stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the  Charles  Urban  Trading  Company, 
as  the  mainspring  does  to  the  watch.  And  by  diplomatic  handling 
of  the  various  departments  which  compose  the  whole  he  keeps 
the  wheels  going  with  a  perfection  of  regularity  which  completely 
satisfies  all  those  whose  business  takes  them  to  Urbanora  House, 
\Y ardour  Street. 

A  Man  of  Breadth. 

Mr.  Reed  is  a  most  entertaining  conversationalist  ;  and  his  views 
on  many  subjects  have  breadth  as  well  as  depth  — which  is  tanta- 
mount to  saying  that  he  is  well  abreast  of  the  times  on  all  matters 
that  matter.'  He  is,  if  I  may  be  permitted  the  pleasantry,  an  earnest 
reader ! 

His  coming  into  the  cinema  world  was  in  its  way  quite  natural, 
for  he  was  for  thirteen  yeais  with  the  K<  dak  Compinv,  and  h^td 
the  pleasure  of  watching  the  growth  of  this  latter-day  commercial 
giant,  from  one  shop  in  Oxford-street  and  one  in  Paris,  and  a 
capital  of  £250,000,  to  a  world-wide  extension  with  a  capital 
running  into  something  over  two  figures  of  millions.  Whilst  with 
the  Company  he  went  through  the  offices,  a  sisting  in  the  sales 
department  at  some  of  the  branches,  and  covered  many  parts  of 
the  Continent  and  the  United  Kingdom  on  audit  and  inspection 
work.  Finally  he  inauguraed  the  new  export  department,  which 
he  ran  till  he  left  them. 

The  day  on  which  we  had  our  chat  was  the  one  following  the 
conclusion  of  the  sittings  of  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  into  the  petition  lodged  by  the  Joint  Associations, 
which  resulted  in  the  defeat  ot  the  Bill  for  the  time  being.  Mr. 
Reed  was  naturally  delighted  at  the  success  of  the  petition,  and 
attributed  this  to  the  excellent  understanding  now  existing  between 
the  manufacturers  and  the  renters,  which  had  been  brought  about 
by  their  meeting  together  and  discussing  questions  affecting  the 
welfare  of  the  Trade  at  large. 

Harmonious  Working. 

"  In  a  growing  business  such  as  the  Cinematograph  industry  is 
at  present,"  said  Mr.  Reed,  in  reply  to  a  question,  "  harmonious 
working  between  various  sections  of  the  Trade  is  bound  to  result 
in  good.  As  however  much  one  part  of  the  Trade  might  know 
about  a  particular  subject  which  affects  the  vital  interests  of  all,  it 
is  only  by  meeting  the  other  portion  of  the  Trade  and  hearing  their 
views  that  a  sound  decision  can  be  arrived  at.  I  think  that  in 
meeting  together  as  we  now  do  and  discussing  questions  pro  and 
con  we  are  best  studying  our  own  interests  and  those  of  all 
concerned. 

"  Anyone  who  has  studied  the  Bill  put  forward  by  the  London 
County  Council,  for  instance,  must  realise  what  a  disastrous  effect 
it  would  have  had  upon  many  in  the  Trade  had  it  gone  through  the 
House.  Personally  speaking,  I  feel  that  now  that  we  have  been 
left  alone  to  conduct  our  business  in  our  own  way  it  is  incumbent 
upon  every  principal  to  see  that  his  existing  instructions  are  strictly 
adhered  to  in  order  to  maintain  that  position." 

The  Question  of  Long  Films. 

Conversation  then  turned  upon  various  topics  of  general  interest 
at  the  present  time,  and  incidentally  I  referred  to  the  question  of 
long  films,  about  which  opinion  seems  to  be  somewhat  divided. 

"  My   own  opinion  is  that  the  long  film  is  going  to  affect  picture 


shows  by  keeping  away  a  great  number  of  the  public  whom  I  regard 
as  having  helped  to  build  up  their  popularity.  In  connection  with 
continuous  shows  it  is  possible  for  anyone  having  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  or  twenty  minutes  to  spare  to  drop  in  to  a  show  and  see  one 
or  two  complete  films.  In  many  of  the  poorer  districts  audiences 
clamour  for  variety,  but  with  the  introduction  of  the  very  long  film, 
I  think  picture  theatres  will  be  tied  down  to  two  or  three  shows  a 
day  if  they  are  to  be  successfully  run. 

'The  point  arises  in  my  mind  as -to  whether  the  attraction  of 
sitting  through  a  film  of  one  and  half  to  two  hours'  duration  will  be 
strong  enough  to  keep  many  of  our  present  patrons  away  from  the 
theatres  and  music-halls.  We  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  they 
always  have  the  added  attraction  of  expression,  either  by  word  or 
song  in  the  latter. 

The  Question  of  Variety  Artists. 

"  Do  I  think  that  the  introduction  of  variety  artists  into  the 
programme  of  the  cinema  theatre  w  II  ever  become  general  in 
London  as  it  is  in  the  provinces  ?  No,  I  do  not,  for  the  conditions 
are  entirely  different.  But  I  do  not  say  that  such  an  innovation 
would  not  be  quite  successful  in  some  London  halls.  It  could  b» 
done  with  advantage  provided  the  licence  allowed  it,  and  it  is  up 
to  the  management  of  each  theatre  to  consider  the  question  on  its 
merits  and  decide  according  to  local  conditions. 

"At  present  the  music  hall  is  a  very  unfair  competitor  of  the 
cinematograph  theatre,  inasmuch  as,  provided  thev  meet  the 
local  authorities  in  regard  to  the  construction  of  the  operating  cham- 
ber, they  are  at  liberty  to  show  films  in  the  programme  right  aw  av. 

"One  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  however,  that  the  intro- 
duction of  variety  artists  of  the  same  quality  as  regards  cost  in 
order  to  fight  existing  competition  would  be  too  heavy  a  burden  for 
the  cinematograph  theatre  at  present  prices  and  with  existing 
seating  opacity.  However,  this  is  a  point  which  must  be  dealt 
with  by  the  respective  proprietors  and  managers,  who,  after  all, 
are  the  be.-t  judges." 

The  English  Film. 

"  The  status  of  the  English  film  ?  Personally  I  consider  it  stands 
very  high  to-day,  and  is  rapidly  improving.  In  fact,  in  certain 
directions  the  English  manufacturer  leads.  Take,  for  instance, 
scen'c,  industrial,  and  scientific  films.  As  far  as  staged  plays  are 
concerned  we  are  certainly  in  the  background,  but  Engh'sh 
producers  are  showing  great  all-round  improvement,  and  seem  to 
be  coming  more  into  their  own.  The  great  point  against  our  produc- 
tions, as  compared  with  those  of  America,  France,  and  Italy,  is  the 
different  climatic  conditions.  In  each  of  these  countries,  and 
especially  in  the  two  latter  two,  it  is  possible  by  taking  a  railway 
journey  of  a  few  hours'  duration,  to  work  all  the  year  round  in  the 
open  air.  This  is  altogether  out  of  the  question  in  England.  In 
America  certainly  they  have  to  make  longer  journeys  in  connection 
with  many  of  the  big  Trust  productions,  but  from  a  climatic  point 
of  view  they  are  in  a  similar  position  to  France  and  Italy. 

The  American  Exchange  System. 

' '  Another  great  point  in  connection  with  the  American  lar>  e  pro- 
ductions is  that  through  the  exchange  system  they  are  able  to  ensure 
a  guaranteed  sale  of  output  for  their  own  market  which  leaves  the 
simplest  of  problems  of  cost  v.  income  to  be  worked  out  by  the 
respective  companies.  With  such  guarantees  as  these  it  is  fairly 
easv  to  interest  capitalists  to  invest  the  necessary  money  in  the 
industry,  which  is  a  great  factor." 

Conversation  drifted  into  other  channels.  We  touched  upon 
politics  and  sociology  ;  we  discussed  together  the  commercial 
outlook  as  affecting  the  country's  welfare  ;  education  came  in  for 
attention  ;  and  we  agreed  upon  the  importance  of  maintaining  the 
apprenticeship  svstem  at  all  costs,  in  the  interests  of  employer 
and  employee  alike. 

In  lact,  I  had  a  very  pleasant 
time  in  Mr.  Reed's  company, 
and  my  only  regret  is  that 
I  am  unable  to  spare  the  space 
to  record  one-half  the  things 
he  said. 
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MR.  ERNEST    REED, 

Oj  the  Charles  Urban  Trading  Company,  Ltd. 
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WILLIAMSON 
HOUSE 


WILLIAMSON'S 

STAR    FILM   SERVICE. 

All  Films  are  passed  by  the  Williamson  Board 
of  Censors  before  being  included  in  a  pro- 
gramme, and  the  utmost  care  is  taken  to  insure  that 
only  the  best  Films  on  the  market  are  included. 
Price  Right.  Films  Right.  Service  Right. 

ENGINEERING 
DEPARTMENT. 

Williamson  Cinematograph  Cameras,  Printers, 
and  Perforators  are  known,  used,  and  appre- 
ciated by  moving  picture  men  throughout  the 
world.  Machines  for  use  in  tropical  climates 
are  a  specialite.  New  Art  Catalogue  is  now 
ready  and  will  be  sent,  post  free,  on  request. 
Special  developing  plant  designed  to  suit 
peculiar  circumstances  and  climate. 


SALES 
DEPARTMENT. 

Projectors,  Rewinders,  Tickets,  Carbons,  In- 
destructible Announcement  Slides,  and  all 
Accessories  supplied  at  lowest  prices.  We  also 
undertake  contracts  for  the  complete  furnishing 
of  Picture  Theatres,  and  no  inquiry  is  too  large 
and  none  too  small. 

FILM    PRINTING 
and    DEVELOPING. 

Local  Topicals  and  Industrial  Films  arranged 
for  and  taken  upon  the  shortest  possible  notice. 
Operators  and  Cameras  always  ready.  Special 
titles  and  Lantern  Slides  made  to  order 
promptly.  Every  description  of  Trade  Work 
undertaken.  Amateurs'  Films  developed  and 
printed.     Williamson  Quality  Always. 


WILLIAMSON    KINEMATOGRAPH    CO.,    LTD., 

28,  Denmark  Street,  Charing  Cross  Road,  LONDON,  W.C. 

'Phone:    Central  7393.  'Grams:  "  Kinetogram,  London." 
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"A     PERFECT    JEWEL." 

BY    LES.    WALKER. 


Another,  a  good  chap  in 


HALLO  !  Just  the  man  I  want  to  see." 
"  What's  the  matter  now,  Mr.  Newcomer  ? " 
"  I  want  a  manager.  Now,  you've  had  some 
experience  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  varied  ;   takes  a  bit  of  thinking 
out." 

"  So  I  believe." 

"  My  first  manager  was  a  kind  of  burnt  offering  to  the 
altar  of  fashion.  Hair  arranged  as  if  by  a  chart.  Intro- 
duced by  high  influence.  But  his  talent  all  lay  in  the 
gold-mounted  walking-stick  he  carried." 

"  No  good  ?  " 

"  Lasted  24  hours  with  me. 
his   way,    was  blessed   with   a 
swelled    head.        Knew    every- 
thing.    I.D.T." 

"I.D.T.  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  I  don't  think  !  Inter- 
fered with  everything  he  knew 
nothing  about.  Got  at  logger- 
heads with  my  operator.  Waited 
an  opportunity  for  some  slight 
mistake  to  happen,  sacked  the 
operator  on  a  minute's  notice. 
Said  'I'll  run  the  "show" 
through  and  show  you  how  to 
work  a  bioscope.'  " 

"  And  the  result  ?  " 

"  Oh !  he  broke  down  four 
times  on  the  first  spool,  and  set 
fire  to  3,000  feet  before  half 
time." 

"  Then  he  got  sacked  ?  " 

"  Well  !  to  tell  the  truth,  he 
never  waited  to  get  it." 

"  Hopped  it!  " 


ANOTHER  THEATRE 

SOLD  THROUGH 
"THE    CINEMA." 


Dear  Sir, — I  am  extremely  pleased  to 
be  able  to  say  that  the  article  on  the 
Penge  Picturedrome,  which  appeared 
in  the  April  issue  of  "The  Cinema," 
resulted  in  a  very  satisfactory  sale. 

I  received  quite  a  number  of  appli- 
cations as  a  result  of  the  article,  and 
I  think  this  speaks  well  for  the  influential 
circulation  of  your  paper. 

Yours  faithfully, 

D.  A.  THOMSON. 


when  he  got  the  public's  favour,  he  intended  joining  him- 
But  I  tumbled.     He  left  quick." 
"Rather!  " 

He's  "It." 

"  I've  got  a  chap  now.  He's  'it.'  To  say  he's  popular 
is  small  talk.  He  gets  among  the  people,  makes  himself 
one  of  them.  The  very  children  call  him  by  his  Chris- 
tian name,  or  '  Uncle.'  He  carries  the  babies  upstairs 
for  the  mothers.  That  just  reminds  me,  I  told  one  of 
my  other  managers  about  this  baby  '  dodge.'  So  to  be 
in  the  hunt  he  started  the  game.  The  first  attempt,  he 
dropped  the  child  down  a  flight  and  a-half  of  stairs." 

"Great  Scott!!  " 
"  Yes.     I  had  to  transfer  him 
to  another  hall  next  day,  or  I 
believe  the  female  inhabitants 
would  have  lynched  him." 
"  Poor  chap  !  " 
"  Never  mind.    It's  the  other 
chap  I'm  talking  about.     He's 
had  experience  in  every  branch 
of  the  business.     Had  to  rough 
it.       Been    through    the     mill. 
Can  operate  as  well  as  the  man 
in  the  box." 
"  Is  that  so  ?  " 


30,   Hillside  Gardens, 

Highgate,  N 


The    Full  -  of  -  Confidence 
Man. 

"  Had  one  at  my  place  in  the  North.  Full  of  confi- 
dence. '  Work  -  a  -  week  -  for  -  nothing  -  just  -  to  - 
show -you- my -abilities  '  kind  of  chap.  Commenced 
by  curtailing  the  printing,  staff,  and  running  six- 
months-old  films.  Mind  !  severe  opposition  all  around 
me,  at  that. 

"  Receipts  went  down  of  course  ?  " 

"  Certainly.  Said  he  couldn't  understand  it.  To  cap 
all,  he  got  a  friend  to  rent  a  public  hall  near  by,  and 


Value  of  Personality. 

"  Yes  ;    he  lets  the  operator 
have  a  night  off,  now  and  then. 
The  staff  idolise  him,  and  work 
for  him  as  they  never  did  for 
any  other  manager  I  had  there. 
At  advertising,  he  is  an  expert. 
Gets  more  out  of  his  '  person- 
ality '     than    20,000    handbills 
would    do.       He   goes   among 
the  patrons  and  assists  in  any- 
thing for  the    welfare   of    the 
district,    no    matter    what    de- 
nomination.   He  is   just   as  much  at   home  among  my 
better-class  patrons  as  among  the  cheaper  paying  ones. 
He  dotes  on  opposition  because   it   develops   his  skill  in 
'  advert  dodges,'  and  he  always  plays  a  fair  game.     Last, 
but  not  least,  though  his  popularity  as  a  manager  is  a 
by-word,  he  does  not  make  the  error  of  assuming  that 
he  is  also  the  proprietor." 
"  You've  got  a  jewel." 
"  Guess  I  have.     And  I  mean  to  stick  to  him." 


Where  a  picture  story  is  told,  it  must  be  easily  followed, 
and  the  end  of  it  must  not  be  inevitable,  or  it  falls  very  flat. 
The  public  will  have  a  good  story,  no  matter  how  improbable, 
or  even  impossible,  it  may  be.  There  is  no  time  to  think  about 
the  likelihood  of  the  thing  ever  happening  in  real  life ;  it  is 
sufficient  if  it  is  thrilling  and  capable  of  holding  the  attention 
of   an  audience  to  the   end. — Evening  News. 

A  mine  of  information  in  a  Walturdaw  Catalogue,  send  for  it 
post  free  9d. 


If  the  Church  cannot  hold  its  own  against  picture  palaces, 
then  it  is  time  we  had  a  fresh  lot  of  parsons. — Rev.  Everard 
Digby. 

The  Biograph  is  making  a  drama  of  its  own,  and  a  drama 
that  will  necessitate  an  addition  to  the  number  of  the  Muses. — 
The  Standard. 

Like  another  "Good  Thing,"  Fools  of  Society,  The  Great 
Moment,  Gipsy  Blood,  etc.,  are  still  going  strong  (Walturdaw). 
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FIVE    YEARS    AGO! 

A    RECORD    OF    REMARKABLE    PROGRESS. 

By  SAMUEL    HARRIS. 

[The  writer  of  the  following  article  occupies  an  unique  position  in  the  Cinematograph  World,  for  his  firm  ivas  instrumental  in 
starling  the  pioneer  Cinema  Theatre  Proprietors  in  business.  He  has  seen  a  vast  industry  grow  up,  and  as  he  negotiates  the  sale 
of  most  of  the  leading  properties  which  come  into  the  market,  he  has  long  been  recognised  as  the  expert  to  whom  one  naturally 
turns    for  advice  and  guidance  when  about  to  enter  the  ranks  of  exhibitors.       The  article  will  therefore    be  read  Kith  special   interest.] 


IYE  years  ago  '  It  seems  more  like  fifteen  ;  and  yet 
some  things  come  back  to  me  so  clearly  that  it  seems 
as  though  it  were  only  a  few  weeks  ago  that  Mr.  Horace 
Sedger  and  Mr.  Laurillard  came  to  me  and  asked  if  I 
could  let  them  Marble  Arch  for  a  cinematograph 
theatre.  When  I  approached  my  clients,  what  did 
they  say  ? 

West  End  Pioneers. 

"  No  penny  gaffs  for  us  !  "  What  a  deal  of 
talking  I  had  to  do  to  make  them  think  other- 
wise. At  last,  however,  their  consent  was 
obtained.  But  that  was  merely  a  preliminary 
canter.  We  had  fourteen  other  consents  to 
obtain,  all  of  them  sub  lessees',  and  then,  last 
but  not  least,  Lord  Portman's  consent  through 
his  steward,  Mr.  Hunt.  A  separate  licence 
was  required  from  each  ;  they  all  had  different 
firms  of  solicitors,  and  under  Lord  Portman's 
head  licence  no  Sunday  opening  was  allowed. 
The  law  costs  alone  for  these  consents 
amounted  to  over  £500. 

No  L.C.C.  Plans  then. 

Every  other  day  for  about  a  month  Mr. 
Sedger  or  Mr.  Laurillard  was  consulting  me 
as  to  these  consents.  Some  of  the  interme- 
diate lessees  had  gone,  heaven  alone  knew 
where,  and  they  or  their  trustees  or  assigns 
had  to  be  traced  and  found.  At  last,  step 
by  step,  the  various  licences  were  obtained, 
even  that  of  Lord  Portman.  I  well  remem- 
ber how  they  opened  and  remained  open  for 
weeks  before  they  obtained  the  licence  or 
even  asked  for  it,  and  as  for  plans  being 
passed  by  the  L.C.C.,  we  didn't  think  of 
little  things  like  that  in  those  days  !  This,  then,  was  the  start  of 
The  Electric  Palaces,  Limited,  which  now  has  its  cinematograph 
theatres  running,  all  over  London.  The  success,  of  course,  with 
Mr.  Sedger  "and  Mr.  Laurillard  at  the  head  of  affairs  with  their 
theatrical  experience  was  from  the  first  assured.  I  think,  however, 
that  Marble  Arch  was  the  first  West  End  cinematograph  theatre  to 
be  run  on  proper  lines,  and  really  gave  a  start  to  the  West  End 
cinematograph  theatre  business.  I  believe  this  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  it  was  run  in  such  good  style  and  thereby  commenced 
to  educate  the  public  to  the  idea.  And  they  wanted  a  bit  of 
educating  to  even  consent  to  put  a  foot  inside  "one  of  those 
glorified  magic  lantern  shows,"   as  they  called  them  in  those  days. 

What  a  Difference  ! 

And  then,  again,  Edgware  Road— Pyke's  first  theatre.  What  a 
difficulty  I  had  in  getting  him  that  !  A  funny  thing— Mr.  Grant 
was  negotiating  with  me  about  that  p-operty,  but  he  turned  it 
down  because  he  had  such  a  lot  of  trouble  about  the  rebuilding. 
Then  Mr.  Pyke  came  along.  "Have  you  got  any  place  to  let 
•where  they  will  allow  a  cinematograph  show  to  be  carried  on?" 
That  was  the  question  in  those   days.     ••Where   the   landlords   will 


MR.    SAMUEL    HARRIS 


allow."  What  a  difference  now  !  Every  owner  of  property  who 
has  any  premises  he  can't  let,  no  matter  whether  tbey  are  down  a 
side  street,  back  street,  or  even  worse  than  that,  writes  me  that  it  is 
"  the  very  spot  for  a  cinematograph  theatre.''  Auctioneers  do  the 
same  regarding  all  sorts  and  kinds  of  premises  or  building  land, 
wherever  it  may  be  or  whatever  size — even  some.imes  18  feet 
frontage  by  64  feet  deep.  And  it  is  always 
on  the  printed  particulars — "  especially  suit- 
able for  a  cinematograph  theatre." 

Now^and  Then. 

And  then  when  I  have  been  asked  to 
inspect  and  teport  on  the  property,  I  really 
feel  that  it  is  hard  lines  for  a  client  to  have 
t  >  pay  a  fee  to  receive  a  report  on  such  a 
Lroperty  ;  but  I  console  myself  that  for  a  small 
fee  of  a  few  guineas  I  have  saved  my  client 
thousands.  How  few  film  manufacturers 
there  were  in  those  days  !  And  as  for  renters, 
were  there  any  ?  I  don't  think  so  ;  a  couple 
of  offices  were  all  that  were  necessary  in  tbose 
days.  Now  look  at  the  palatial  offices  of 
Gaum,nt,  the  Urban  Trading  Company, 
Pathes,  Vitagraph,  Essanay,  Williamson,  etc. 
Five  years  ago  there  were,  as  far  as  I  can 
remember,  the  theatres  in  the  Strand,  opposite 
Charing  Cross  Hospital,  the  Hammersmith 
one,  Grant's,  the  Parkhurst,  and  three  or 
four  others — I  think  you  could  count  them 
all  on  your  fingers — and  now  in  five  years 
something  like  600  to  800  London  and  seve:al 
thousand  provincial  theatres,  and  about  ten 
new  ones  opening  every  week.  In  these  days 
Gaumont  employed  only  a  few  men  in  their 
film  factory  in  Paris.  To-day  there  are  over 
1,400.  Five  years  ago  there  were  about  100 
men  employed  in  the  cir.ematograph  theatre 
business  in  the  whole  of  London.  Now  there 
are,  at  a  rough  estimate,  nearly  100,000.  I  wonder  if  it  is  possible 
to  point  to  any  other  industry  which  has  made  such  rapid  strides  in 
five  years.  Is  it  possible  to  point  to  any  other  industry  which  has 
been  of  such  great  benefit  to  charity  ?  Is  there  any  other  industry 
which  gives, ^year  in  and  year  out,  over  £10, 000  to  various  charities  ? 
New  theatres  certainly  ought  to  be  welcomed  and  received  with 
open  arms.  They  give  to  charity  and  benefit  the  million.  Do 
mu  ic  halls  which  open  on  Sundays  do  the  same,  or  do  they 
only  benefit  one  fraternity  ? 

A   Word   in   Season. 

In  five  years  they  have  become  a  power  in  the  land,  and  I  hope 
as  each  year  rolls  by,  they  will  become  a  greater  one  But  we 
must  look  to  it  that  our  local  borough  councillors,  our  county 
councillors  and  our  Members  of  Parliament  all  know  that  we  are 
to  be  reckoned  with  ;  that  we  are  growing  ;  and  that  in  another  five 
years — well,  who  can  prophesy?  We  shall  see.  There  is  one 
thing,  however,  to  remember,  and  that  is,  not  to  split  up  into 
various  factions  and  fight  one  with  another.  A  long  pull,  a 
strong  pull,  and  we  shall  come  into  our  own,  and  not  remain  in 
statu  quo,  to  be  sat  upon.  Five  years  behind  us.  We  must  not 
forget  the  five  in  front  of  us. 
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LIEUT.    ROSE,    R.N.' 

One  of  the  most  popular  heroes  on  the  Screen. 
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THE  PICTURE  THEATRE  OF  TO-MORROW. 


A    PEEP    INTO    THE    FUTURE. 


By  STETCHWORTH  ASHLEY. 


would  not  be  too  great  a  prediction  to 
anticipate  that  before  very  long  the  moving 
picture  world  will  be  reckoned  as  the  great 
fundamental  property,  the  one  great  essen- 
tiality, in  the  education  of  the  children  of  our 
future  days. 

A  peep  into  the  picture  theatre  of  to-day  almost  tells 
us  that.  Enter  any  theatre  at  an  afternoon  performance 
and  you  will  see  scores  of  children  with  wondering  eyes 
gazing  wildly  at  the  screen,  drinking  in  every  scene 
which  rushes  before  them.  One  vivid  picture  shown  on 
the  screen  to  a  child  is  more  convincing  than  a  dozen 
lessons,  no  matter  how  they  are  illustrated  and  told. 

But  this  is  merely  one  sidelight  of  the  marvellous 
advancement  made  during  the  last  few  years.  To  realise 
that  the  leading  light  of  the  dramatic  profession,  Sir 
Herbert  Beerbohm  Tree,  has  played  with  his  own 
selected  company  for  a  reproduction  on  a  cinematograph 
film,  is,  in  itself,  a  slight  suggestion  of  the  possibilities  of 
the  future  of  the  cinema.  Ten  years  ago  it  was  in  its 
infancy,  and  it  has  scarcely  passed  even  that  stage  now. 
Yet  the  next  few  years,  I  venture  to  predict,  will  show 
many  astounding  changes  throughout  the  whole  world. 

This  wonderful  industry's  chief  quality  and  charm  lies 
in  the  fact  that,  while  it  not  only  amuses  it  also  educates 
and  instructs — a  threefold  boon,  combining  pleasure  with 
learning.  It  is  to  the  masses,  to  the  workers  in  the 
world,  what  travel  is  to  the  rich.  It  places  before  their 
eyes  actual  reproductions  of  sights  and  ceremonies, 
which  to  them  would  otherwise  have  to  remain  largely 
in  the  world  of  imagination.  For  the  modest  sum  of 
threepence  the  commoner  may  sit  back  in  a  cushioned 
seat  and  gaze  at  the  doings  of  his  king.  And  all  this 
has  happened,  all  this  has  been  brought  into  play,  during 
the  last  ten  years.  Little  children  beg  to  be  allowed  to 
feast  eager  eyes  upon  the  cinema  screen,  all  of  which 
unconsciously  tends  to  make  their  lives  fuller  and  more 
interesting — their  knowledge  more  real  and  complete. 

But  stay  !  It  is  on  to-morrow  we  must  try  and  fix 
our  attention — to  the  screen  to  which  our  children  will 
raise  their  eyes  when  our  film  has  reached  its  end. 

What  can  we  see  ? 

One  dare  not  venture  too  far  lest  the  picture  the 
future  paints  for  us  may  make  us  envious.  Already  the 
cinema  has  been  introduced  into  many  of  the  schools  and 
has  proved  wonderfully  successful,  thus  making  it  safe 
to  assert  that  before  very  long  the  living  picture  will 
not  only  be  reckoned  as  a  source  of  amusement,  but  as 
a  means  of  bringing  before  millions  of  people  the  great 
and  marvellous  wonders  of  the  world.  Those  who  have 
seen  the  latest  Kinemacolour  pictures  at  the  Scala 
Theatre  will  have  no  need  to  think  out  this  possibility 
to  vts  natural  conclusion.  There,  in  a  nutshell,  you 
have  the  future  of  the  cinema.  Coloured  pictures  will 
be  the  rule. 


But  there  are  other  possibilities.  By-and-by  there 
will  come — in  fact,  the  invention  is  already  patented,  I 
believe — the  talking  picture,  when,  instead  of  waiting 
weary  hours  outside  a  theatre  we  shall  be  able  to  walk 
into  'one  of  these  pleasant  little  picture  houses  and 
witness  charming  plays  that  not  only  show  beautifu 
acting,  but  the  characters  will  speak  from  the  screen 
themselves. 

It  is  a  recognised  fact  that  the  coming  of  the  cinema 
has  had  a  draining  effect  upon  many  of  the  theatres — and 
can  one  wonder  ?  They  offer  the  tired,  jaded  individual 
just  the  light  recreation  he  needs.  An  hour  or  so  is 
quite  sufficient,  whereas  a  visit  to  a  theatre  takes  up 
three  and  sometimes  four.  Besides,  it  suits  the  poor 
man's  pocket,  and,  after  all,  it  is  the  support  of  the 
poorer  classes  that  has  made  the  cinema  world  the 
thriving  industry  it  is  to-day. 

Had  anyone  foreshadowed  such  a  revolution  in  the 
entertainment  world  as  this  ten  years  ago  we  should 
have  laughed  at  him,  yet,  here  they  are,  happy  little 
homes  of  the  cinema,  coming  into  the  dull,  monotonous 
lives  of  all  classes,  rousing  their  slumbering  interest  in 
the  world,  and  breathing  an  atmosphere  not  unlike  the 
effect  of  the  cool  evening  breezes  after  the  heat  of  a 
summer's  day. 

But  there  are  certain  problems  to  be  faced  in  regard  to 
the  cinema.  There  are  its  dangers.  Already  it  has 
proved  how  powerful  a  force  for  good  it  can  be,  though 
still  in  its  infancy. 

But  here  also  lies  its  chief  danger.  Millions  gaze  at 
the  cinema  screens  all  over  the  world  who  seldom  turn 
over  the  leaves  of  a  newspaper.  They  can  be  influenced 
for  good  or  ill.  The  influence  is  on  the  right  side  be  it 
said.  But  there  is  a  tendency  in  some  directions  to 
obtrude  politics  into  the  picture  theatre.  That  way  lies 
danger.  Once  politics  touch  the  picture  zone,  it  will 
be  then  and  only  then  that  the  cinema  will  begin  to  lose 
its  hold.  If  this  happens  it  will  be  the  greatest  calamity 
in  its  whole  history. 

The  possibilities  of  the  cinema,  if  only  kept  clean  and 
straight,  are  practically  unlimited.  It  will  revolutionise 
the  entertainment  world.  It  will  become  the  most 
powerful  preacher ;  its  silent  sermons  making  an  appeal 
so  eloquent  that  few  will  be  able  to  withstand  it,  and  an. 
appeal"  so  general  that  all  will  be  able  to  comprehend  the 
full  meaning  of  its  message  of  faith  and  hope. 

What  we  have  already  seen  is  wonderful,  yet  it  is  a 
detail  compared  to  what  the  future  has  yet  to  show. 
We  have  watched  the  Derby  in  Oxford  Street,  less  than 
four  hours  after  it  was  run.  We  have  seen  the  Boat 
Race  in  less  time  than  that  ;  but  the  day  is  yet  to  come 
for  the  inventor  to  discover  the  means  of  showing  on  a 
screen  a  reproduction  of  a  ceremony  at  the  same  time 
as  it  actually  occurs.  It  is  possible  and  probable,  and 
may  become  an  accomplished  fact  in  the  near  future. 
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"  A  LODGING  FOR  THE  NIGHT."— Released  July  7th. 
Length  1,018  feet. 

Dick  Logan,  a  young  writer  in  search  of  local  colour,  stops  at  a 
little  border  town  in  the  South-west  and  engages  lodging  at  the 
Mexican  inn.  Two  tramps  see  the  amount  of  money  he  has  and 
plan  to  secure  it.  In  the  town  he  befriends  a  Mexican  girl  by 
stopping  her  uncle  from  beating  her  for  having  broken  a  water 
jar.  That  night,  to  while  the  time,  he  plays  faro  and  breaks  the 
bank,  which  greatly  augments  his  already  large  amount  of  money, 
Retiring  to  his  room,  he  is  awakened  by  the  efforts  of  the  two 
tramps  to  get  into  the  room,  but  the  girl  saves  him  from  harm  and 
it  looks  as  if  Dick  had  found  a  heroine  for  a  real  romance. 

"THE  OLD  ACTOR."— Released  July  4th.  Length  1,020 
feet. 

He  gets  a  part  in  a  new  play  and  goes  to  the  theatre  for  his  first 
rehearsal  in  high  hopes  only  to  be  thrown  into  the  depths  of  despair 
bv  being  told  that  he  is  "  too  old."  A  younger  actor  is  engaged  to 
take  his  place.  Downcast,  he  leaves  the  theatre,  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  his  little  home  depends  upon  his  getting  work.  He  has  not 
the  courage  to  tell  them  of  his  failure,  and  deceives  them  into 
believing  he  has  succeeded.  On  the  way  home"  he  meets  a  beggar 
who  is  suddenly  stricken  down  and  upon  investigation  by  those  in 
authoritv  a  large  amount  of  money  is  found  on  him.  This 
impresses  tha  old  man,  and  unable  to  secure  employment  the  idea 
strikes  him  to  play  the  new  role  of  a  beggar.  This  he  does, 
using  his   talent  at   make-up  to  effect   a  disguise    which  would  not 


have  been  penetrated  had  not  his  daughter's  sweetheart  thrown  a 
gold  piece  into  his  hat  in  mistake  for  a  nickel  which  led  to  his 
discovery.  Good  fortune,  however,  shines  upon  him  later  as  he  is 
given  back  his  part  in  the  play. 


AMBROSIO. 

New  Agency  Film  Co.,  Shaftesbury  Av. 


"THE  MARRIED  LOVERS. 
605  feet. 


-Released  July  7th.     Length 


A  clever  subject,  in  which  are  traced  the  trials  of  a  newly- 
married  couple,  whose  happiness  is  spoilt  by  the  over-stringent 
view  taken  of  her  duties  by  the  bride's,  mother,  who,  with  the 
father,  has  taken  up  residence  with  the  young  people.  "Ma" 
determinedly  "  chaperones  "  the  young  people  as  if  they  were 
comparative  strangers,  and  it  is  only  when  her  attention  relaxes 
at  the  dinner  table  and  she  slumbers,  while  father  hides  himself 
behind  his  paper,  that  the  husband  and  wife  can  enjoy  anything 
like  intimate  conversation,  and  then  they  kiss  and  hold  hands  like 
any  pair  of  secret  lovers,  afterwards  creeping  out  of  the  room 
and  attempting  to  enjoy  a  little  time  by  themselves  in  the  drawing- 
room,  which  is  unfortunately  interrupted  by  the  mother,  who 
awakes,  and  angrily  upbraids  her  husband  for  leaving  the  young 
people  alone.  In  the  end,  in  order  to  enjoy  a  little  of  each  other's 
society  without  that  of  their  elders,  the  young  people  make  an 
innocent  little  plot.  Each  leaves  the  house,  apparently  bound  for 
different  places.  The  old  people's  suspicions  are  aroused,  and 
they  follow  the  girl  and  see  her  enter  an  hotel.  Suspecting  that 
she  is  meeting  a  secret  lover,  the  old  people  wait,  and  when  she 
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TWO    BROTHERS    AND    A    SPY     (Hcpuix) 


A    MAX    AND    A    SERVING    MAID    (Hcplcix). 
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emerges  with  a  gentleman  the  old  man  draws  a  revolver,  and  is 
about  to  shoot  the  stranger,  when  he  sees  to  his  astonishment  that 
it  is  his  own  son-in-law.  The  lesson  is  effective  ;  next  day  the 
old  people  tactfully  rise  after  dinner*  and  the  young  couple  are 
left  to  each  other's  society  for  a  change. 


Bess  from  a  farmer,  and  shortly  afterwards  holds  up  the 
unfortunate  man  and  relieves  him  of  his  purchase  money.  He 
meets  Tom  King,  another  "Knight  of  the  Road."  They  join 
forces,  and  thenceforward  we  have  a  series  of  exciting  episodes. 


AMERICAN    CO. 

American  Film  Manufacturing  Co. 
101,  Wardour  Street,  W. 


BRONCHO, 

Western  Import  Co. 


•'  THE  BRAND."— Released  July  24th.     Length  1,000  feet. 

Jim  Haroll,  a  blacksmith,  lived  alone  with  his  old  father  until 
the  matrimonial  bee  lodged  securely  in  his  curly  head.  Then  he 
found  a  copy  of  ' '  Cupid's  Darts, ' '  fell  madly  in  love  with  an  adver- 
tised beauty,  and  sent  for  her  to  share  his  hearth  and  fortune.  One 
year  tired  the  beauty.  A  perfumery  salesman  called  one  day, 
and  Jim  glancing  through  the  window  beheld  her  in  his  arms.  In 
blind  rage  he  rushed  to  his  forge  seized  a  red-hot  iron,  and  pushing 
his  wife's  betrayer  to  the  floor  branded 
him  upon  the  cheek. 

"  CUPID  THROUGH  PADLOCKS." 
—Released  July  27th.  Length  1,010 
feet. 

Old  Bob  Langfall  guarded  two 
pretty  daughters  carefully.  When  Jim 
and  Charley  Bradley  met  them  by  acci- 
dent, Old  Bob  showed  them  the  butt  of 
his  gun  and  bade  them  adieu.  But  Jim 
and  Charley  had  a  widowed  mother, 
and  Old  Bob  was  a  widower.  And  now 
you  begin  to  see  how  it  all  came  about. 
"In  Union  There  Is  Strength."  A 
corking  good  comedy  for  everyone. 

"THE  THREAD  OF  LIFE."— 
Released  July  3rd.     Length  1,000  feet, 

A  girl  invalid,  dying,  meets  a  run- 
away convict  in  the  hedge  close  to  her 
wheel  chair.  A  strange  love  grows 
up  between  them — a  love  idealistic  and 
beautiful.  A  simple,  pathetic  tale  of 
two  souls,  stranded  on  the  brink  of 
death  going  bravely  on  to  the  end. 


AMERICAN  STANDARD. 

Tyler  Film  Co.,  Ltd. 
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"MARRIED     ON     HORSEBACK."— Released     July     20th. 
Length  760  feet. 

Tom  is  the  favoured  Cowboy  with  the  Boss's  pretty  daughter 
Rose,  but  the  father  objects  in  a  forcible  way.  Tom  gets  Rose  to 
agree  to  efope  with  him.  They  canter  off  accompanied  by  four 
other  Broncho  Busters,  but  father  gives  chase.  Arriving  at  the 
minister's,  they  only  have  time  to  mount  the  minister,  back  to  fore, 
and  gallop  off  with  the  father  close  up  behind.  Galloping  at  break- 
neck speed  with  the  irate  parent  a  close 
second,  the  minister  ties  the  knot  and 
the  father,  finding  he  has  been  out- 
witted, gives  in,  and  all  ends  happily. 


CHAMPION. 

J.  F.  Brockliss,  New.Compton  Street,  \V. 


"DO  YOUR  DUTY.  "—Released,  July  7th.     Length,  905  feet. 

The  doctor  at  home  receives  a  call,  and  bids  "Good-bye"  to 
his  wife  and  blind  sister.  The  wife  is  called  away,  and  the  blind 
girl,  feeling  her  way  with  a  lamp  in  her  hand,  collides  with  a  chair, 
drops  the  lamp  and  sets  the  room  on  fire.  Then  in  terror  she  flies 
from  the  house.  On  his  way  out  the  doctor  had  rescued  an  organ- 
grinder  from  the  attentions  of  a  constable.  The  organ-grinder  is 
an  Italian,  and  makes  money  whenever  he  can  by  robbery.  Meet- 
ing the  blind  girl  wandering  alone,  he  captures  her  and  robs  her 
of  her  jewellry,  thrusting  it  in  his  bosom.  Returning  to  his  home,  he 
and  his  companion  quarrel  about  the  spoil,  with  the  result  that 
Tony,  the  organ-grinder,  is  left  unconscious,  The  police  are  called 
in,  and  carries  the  unconscious  man  to  hospital.  This  provides  us 
with  a  capital  scene  in  the  accident  ward  of  a  hospital.  The 
young  doctor  is  the  surgeon,  and  preparations  are  made  for  an 
•operation  on  the  unconscious  man.  Left  alone  with  his  patient, 
the  doctor  discovers  the  jewels,  and  suspects  the  truth.  His 
natural  instincts  prompt  him  to  be  revenged,  but  after  a  struggle 
with  himself  he  conducts  the  operation  which  is  successful.  Tony, 
repentant,  restores  the  blind  girl  to  her  home,  and  the  family  is 
once  more  happily  united. 


"FATHERS  AND  SONS."  — 
Released  July  24th.  Length  1,005  feet. 
A  wealthy  merchant  Oliver  Byron 
has  an  only  son  who  is  employed  in 
his  father's  counting  house.  One  day 
the  lad  gives  way  to  a  sudden  tempta- 
tion and  is  detected  by  his  father  in 
the  act  of  robbing  the  safe.  Although 
old  Byron  really  loves  his  son  he  is  a 
hard  man  and  hands  his  son  over  to 
the  police.  It  comes  to  pass  that  after 
several  years  have  elapsed  Mr.  Byron 
engages  an  elderly  bookeeper  who  has 
an  only  son,  who  is  the  comfort  of  his 
father's  declining  years.  The  two  old 
men  become  friends  and  Mr.  Byron 
accepts  an  invitation  to  spend  Christmas 
with  his  bookeeper.  Dinner  is  about  to 
be  served  and  Byron  cannot  help 
being  grieved  at  the  sight  of  his  employer's  successful  lad  and 
wishing  that  he  had  been  less  hard  on  his  own  offspring.  Then  into 
the  house  comes  a  broken-down  wretch,  poor  and  ill  clad.  He 
has  been  brought  in  by  pity  by  the  younger  man.  The  party 
sit  down,  when  Byron  turns  his  eyes  on  the  stranger  and  beholds, 
to  his  horror,  his  own  boy.  A  frenzy  takes  hold  of  him  and  at 
first  he  heaps  denunciations  on  his  host  and  employee.  But  his 
hearts  at  last  melts,  the  tears  swell  to  his  eyes  and  his  arms  clasp 
around  his  only  son  who  in  humble  supplication  pleads  for  pity, 
at  the  feet  of  his  father. 


CINES, 

Charing  Cross  Road. 


B.  &  C. 

M.P.  Sales  Agency. 


"  DICK  TURPIN."— Released  July  7th.     Length  1,132  feet. 

Dick  Turpin  is  about  to  be  arrested  by  Bow  Street  Runners 
for  stealing,  but  manages  to  escape  through  the  window,  and  starts 
his  career  as   highwayman.     He  buys  the  renowned   horse  Black 


"  MAGNANIMOUS"— Released  July  24th.     Length  967  feet. 

Jeanette  is  a  butterfly  favourite  of  society,  and  after  spending  a 
jovial  time  with  a  party  of  friends  they  are  returning  to  their 
respective  homes,  when  they  are  met  by  a  wretched  specimen  of 
the  tramp  species,  with  whom  they  determine  to  have  some  sport. 
When  he  begs  for  assistance  Jeanette  throws  down  on  the  ground  a 
five  pound  note  and  says  he  can  have  it  if  he  picks  it  up  with  his 
teeth.  The  poor  half-starved  wretch  struggles  to  his  knees,  and 
after  several  unsuccessful  attempts  manages  to  secure  the  note, 
while  the  gay  crowd  laugh  at  him.  Joseph  the  tramp  makes  his 
way  to  the  restaurant,  has  a  good  meal,  and  then  secures  work  as  a 
labourer.  He  rises  from  this  to  driving  a  cab  in  the  streets  and  is 
soon  quite  a  respectable  member  of  society.  Meanwhile  Jeanette 
reaches   her   luxurious    home   to    find   that   her    sister    has  been 
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attacked  with  a  serious  illness,  and  shows  that  her  heart  is,  in  spite 
of  her  butterfly  existence,  capable  of  deep  feeling,  by  taking  upon 
herself  the  position  of  nurse  and  devotedly  tending  her  sister 
during  the  worst  stages  of  her  illness.  Jeanette's  sister  gradually 
recovers,  but  one  day  she  has  a  relapse,  and  a  doctor  is  wanted  at 
once.  Jeanette  determines  to  go  herself  and  bring  him,  leaving 
her  sister  in  the  hands  of  a  nurse.  She  goes  outside  and  hails  a 
cab,  which  is  driven  by  Joseph.  He  recognises  the  lady  who 
tricked  him  with  the  note  and  determines  to  teach  her  a  lesson. 
He  drives  her  into  a  lonely  part,  and.  making  himself  known  to  her 
compels  her  to  get  out  of  the  cab  and  declines  to  drive  her  further 
until  she  picks  up  his  whip  from  the  ground  with  her  teeth.  She 
begs  him  to  spare  her,  but  ultimately  goes  on  her  knees,  but  before 
she  gets  her  face  to  the  ground  he  raises  her  up,  and  drives  her  to 
the  doctor's,  being  satisfied  with  her  pronounced  regret  at  her 
treatment  of  him,  and  showing  a  magnanimity  that  was  lacking 
in  the  society  lady. 

"LEA'S  JOKE."— Released  July  20th.     Length  567  feet. 

Mr.  Stout  is  very  impressionable,  and  having  occasion  to  enter 
a  typewriting  establishment  to 
have  some  typing  done,  he 
begins  to  ogle  the  girls  arid 
make  himself  obnoxious  to  them. 
Lea  determines  to  punish  him, 
and  when  he  approaches  her 
she  pretends  to  be  pleased  with 
his  attentions  and  accepts  an 
invitation  to  dine  with  him  at  a 
certain  restaurant  on  the  follow- 
ing day.  She  takes  the  other 
girls  into  her  confidence  and 
arranges  a  plan  with  their  assist- 
ance for  the  punishment  of  Mr. 
Stout.  The  time  arrives  and 
the  ardent  lover  and  Lea  meet. 
They  enter  the  restaurant  and 
are  soon  "preparing  to  enjoy 
their  dinner  when  three  of  Lea's 
girl  friends  join  them,  and  the 
unfortunate  Mr.  Stout  is  com- 
pelled to  entertain  them  also. 
In  the  midst  of  the  dinner  one 
girl  professes  to  be  jealous  of 
Mr.  Stout's  attention  to  another 
girl,  and  she  goes  for  him.  There 
is  soon  a  general  melee,  and 
every  missile  seems  to  hit  Mr. 
Stout,  who  is  soon  in  a  shocking 
state.  Lea  fires  blank  cartridges 
from  a  revolver  which  cause  Mr. 
Stout  to  disappear  under  the 
table.  When  they 'have  suffi- 
ciently tormented  the  poor  man 
the  girls  depart,  leaving  Mr. 
Stout  to  pay  the  bill. 


ransom.  They  secrete  themselves  behind  a  tree  in  a  plantation, 
and  rush  out  upon  the  carriage.  With  pistols  levelled  at  the 
driver  they  hold  up  the  occupants.  They  bind  the  wealthy  parent 
and  send  him  on  to  his  palatial  home,  while  poor  Sadie  is  taken 
to  the  cave,  where  she  is  seen  in  the  power  of  the  desperadoes. 
She  is  induced  to  send  a  letter  to  her  rich  father,  begging  him  to 
send  a  large  sum  of  money  for  her  release.  In  the  meantime  a 
realistic  picture  shows  the  cruiser  again,  with  the  searchlight  flash- 
ing round  the  coast,  and  in  the  flare  of  the  searchlight  is  seen  the 
brutal  abduction  of  Sadie  by  the  robbers.  The  plot  discovered, 
the  gallant  lieutenant  is  rowed  ashore  and  hastens  to  the  rescue 
of  the  girl  he  loves.  He  forces  his  way  into  the  robbers'  cave,  and 
a  terrible  encounter  ensues.  But  it  is  one  against  seven,  and  he  is 
overpowered  and  cruelly  beaten  in  the  sight  of  his  fiancee.  Then 
follows  a  series  of  exciting  scenes.  Still  fighting  for  his  life,  Lieut. 
Rose  is  taken  on  board  a  boat  and  rowed  out  to  sea,  where  a 
smack  lies  heaving  and  tossing  on  the  waters.  Once  aboard 
the  smack,  he  is  forced  down  into  the  cabin  and  locked 
in.  The  savage  miscreants  then  return  to  their  boat  and 
chop    a    hole    in     the    side    of    the    smack.       The     succeeding 


CLARENDON, 

12,    Charing    Cross    Road,   W.C. 


"LIEUT.  ROSE,  R.N.,  AND  THE  ROBBERS  OF 
FINGALL'S  CAVE."— Released  July  25th.     Length  960  feet. 

This  magnificent  film  was  the  first  of  the  now  celebrated  series 
associated  with  the  name  of  the  gallant  hero.  Quick,  pulsating, 
sensational  healthy  melodrama,  it  is  a  capital  story,  well  told  :  and 
whilst  it  is  replete  with  thrilling  incidents  one  of  its  great  charms 
lies  in  the  naturalness  of  the  acting  and  the  absence  of  exaggeration, 
The  dramatis  personse  comprises  Lieut.  Rose,  commander  of  a 
cruiser  ;  Sadie,  the  beautiful  daughter  of  a  millionaire  ;  the  wealthy 
magnate  himself  ;  and  a  band  of  robbers.  The  first  scene  shows 
us  a  ball  on  board  the  cruiser,  The  gallant  young  lieutenant  is 
dancing  with  Sadie,  and  the  millionaire  regards  the  young  couple 
with  approval.  The  ball  over,  the  guests  are  rowed  ashore  by  a 
party  of  bluejackets.  Sadie  and  her  father  take  leave  of  the 
Commander,  and,  entering  their  carriage,  are  driven  homewards. 
The  scene  changes,  and  we  next  see  the  interior  of  the  cave  at 
Fingall's  Creek,  where  half-a-dozen  swarthy  ruffians  are  planning 
the  abduction  of  the  millionaire's  daughter  in  order  to  obtain  a 


THE    JUDGMENT   OF    SOLOMON      (PatllC. 


picture  shows  Rose  fighting  against  the  incoming  rush  of 
water.  Vainly  he  tries  to  stem  the  flood  by  plugging  the  hole 
with  clothes  he  finds  in  the  cabin.  Again  the  scene  changes  and 
the  story  reverts  to  Sadie.  She  has  effected  her  escape  from  the 
cave,  and  running  up  on  to  the  mainland,  signals  to  the  ship  with 
her  handkerchief.  The  signal  is  seen,  and  quickly  responded  to  by 
a~squad  of  marines  from  the  cruiser.  Hearing  from  her  of  the 
fate  which  has  overtaken  their  popular  commander,  they  hasten  to 
track  down  the  robbers.  Procuring  a  boat,  they  push  off  in 
pursuit,  and  they  are  only  just'in  time,  for  the  next  picture  shows 
us  the  sinking  smack  and  Lieutenant  Rose  up  to  his  neck  in  water, 
desperately  hacking  at  the  roof  of  the  cabin  in  his  attempt  to  escape 
from  his  frightful  doom.  Just  as  his  devoted  sailors  have  rescued 
him  the  smack  is  seen  to  sink.  The  whole  of  the  exploit  has  been 
revealed  to  those  on  the  cruiser  by  the  powerful  aid  of  the  search- 
light again,  and  the  robbers,  as  they  slink  off  in  their  boat  after 
leaving  the  lieutenant  to  drown  in  the  sinking  smack,  are  shelled 
from  the  cruiser.  These  pictures  are  extremely  exciting  and 
realistic.  The  shots  are  seen  to  burst  from  the  cannon  on  the 
cruiser  and  to  strike  the  water  around  the  robbers'  boat  until  the 
boat  itself  is  hit  and  sunk  and  the  miscreants  drowned.  The  final 
scene  shows  a  happy  reunion  of  the  millionaire,  his  daughter,  and 
the  young  lieutenant  after  exciting  adventures. 

D 


IV. 


FILMS.— Supplement  to  THE  CINEMA. 


July,  1912. 


"GRANDMA'S  SLEEPING  DRAUGHT."— Released  Julv 
28th.     Length  680  feet. 

The  first  scene  of  this  novel  production  opens  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Wakins  family,  who  are  seen  at  their  evening  meal.  Grandma 
is  most  assiduously  attended  to  and  on  leaving  the  room  for 
nocturnal  slumbers  is  given  a  mild  dose  of  sleeping  draught  in  her 
port  to  assist  her  to  the  land  of  nod.  A  few  minutes  later  the  rest 
of  the  family  retire  to  bed.  Little  Angelina,  who  is  possessed  of 
mischievous  propensities,  cannot  resist  the  idea  of  playing  a 
huge  joke  with  the  sleeping  draught.  She  wonders  what  would 
happen  if  she  empties  the  little  bottle  into  the  wine,  and  finally 
her  curiosity  gets  the  better  of  her.  Creeping  downstairs  in  her 
nightie  half-an-hour  after  her  devoted  parents  have  turned  in,  she 
pours  the  entire  contents  of  the  little  bottle  of  medicine  into  the 
decanter  and  steals  back  to  bed. 

In  the  small  hours  of  the  morning  a  burglar  enters  the  dining 
room  by  way  of  the  window,  and  after  a  cautious  look  round  com- 
mences to  load  up  with  swag.  Seeing  the  decanter  he  takes  a 
drink  and  goes  to  sleep.     Later  he  is  discovered,  and  the  police  are 


relieve  them.  The  men  at  first  refuse  to  allow  her  to  go,  but  she 
is  determined,  and  upon  her  levelling  a  revolver  at  the  head  of 
the  doorkeeper  the  men  cannot  do  otherwise  than  follow  her, 
leaving  the  sick  and  wounded  in  charge  of  the  nurses.  Ascending 
the  hills  they  reach  Muggins  and  his  men  only  to  see  him  brought 
to  the  ground,  and  Mrs.  Muggins  and  her  followers  successfully  beat 
off  the  enemy.  At  the  sight  of  his  wife  Muggins  forgets  his  slight 
wound  and  they  retreat  to  the  hospital  under  heavy  fire.  The 
Lieutenant  in  charge  reaches  the  verandah  and  is  laid  low,  leaving 
Muggins  to  take  command.  Ammunition  is  never  very  plentiful  at 
hospital,  and  it  is  not  long  before  they  use  the  scanty  supply. 
The  enemy  on  the  outside  have  reached  the  hospital,  and  finding 
their  entrance  barred  prepare  to  fire  the  building  while  the  gallant 
men  within  do  their  utmost  to  console  the  nurses  who  are  terror- 
stricken  and  have  given  up  all  hopes  of  relief  or  mercy  from  the 
devilish  tribesmen.  But  a  cheer  from  one  of  the  men  at  once  calms 
their  fears,  for  the  welcomed  white  helmets  and  glittering  bayonets 
of  a  relief  party  can  be  seen  rapidly  advancing.  The  dreaded  cold 
steel  soon  has  the  effect  of  clearing  the  enemy,  windows  are  opened, 
doors  unbolted  to  admit  the  men  who 
have  saved  the  hospital  and  staff  so  well 
defended  by  the  small  band  of  orderlies 
and  nurses  captained  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Muggins,  V.C. 


ECLAIR. 

Tyler  Film  Co.,  Ltd. 


HYDROAEROPLANE    FLIGHTS    OVER    NEW   YORK    {Vitagraph). 


called,  and  they  in  turn  sample  the  wine  and  go  off  to  the  land  of 
nod,  thus  enabling  the  burglar  when  he  awakes  to  escape.  A 
most  amusing  film. 


CRICKS  &  MARTIN, 


ioi,  Wardour  Street,  W. 


Ltd. 


"MUGGINS,  V.C;  THE  DEFENCE  OF  KHUMA 
HOSPITAL,   INDIA.— Released  July  6th.     Length  865  feet. 

"We  see  Muggins,  V.C,  with  his  regiment  stationed  in  the 
Indian  hills  seated  comfortably  in  his  Bungalow  taking  tea  with 
Mrs.  Muggins,  little  dreaming  of  the  unrest  among  the  hill  tribes 
and  that  his  next  turn  for  "  Orderly  Sergeant  "  would  be  the  last 
before  the  regiment  left  for  the  front  and  Muggins  is  again  called 
upon  to  show  his  abilities.  The  firing  line  is  kept  very  busy 
against  tremendous  odds,  and  the  enemy  slowly  but  surely  gain 
ground  and  the  base  hospital  is  in  danger.  The  officer  seeing  this 
orders  Muggins  to  fall  back  with  a  section  to  defend  it.  On  the 
journey  they  are  ambushed  and  lose  many  men,  and  Muggins  has 
a  hairbreadth  escape.  The  brave  fellows  have  to  fight  every 
inch  of  their  way  to  relieve  their  wounded  comrades.  Meanwhile 
the  situation  at  the  hospital  is  most  serious.  They  have  to 
barricade  the  doors  and  windows  and  do  their  utmost  to  keep  the 
enemy  from  the  building.  Through  the  shutters  Muggins  and  his 
few  remaining  men  can  be  seen  very  hard  pressed,  and  Mrs. 
Muggins,  who  has  joined  the  nursing  staff,  cannot  remain  inactive 
longer,  and  taking  a  revolver  from  a  belt  hanging  on  the  wall,  calls 
to  the  men  to  follow   her  and  save  the  noble  little  band  sent  to 


"WILLY'S  SAILOR  SUIT."— Re- 
leased July  4th.     Length  515  feet. 

In  his  new  sailor  suit  Willy  makes  a 
very  engaging  little  Jack  Tar,  and 
papa  presents  him  with  a  small  boat. 
But  a  small  boat  to  sail  in  a  basin  by 
no  means  suits  Willy's  large  ideas.  He 
clears  out  a  big  palm  tub,  rigs  up  a  tem- 
porary mast,  and  then  leading  in  the 
hose  from  the  bath-room  he  turns  on 
the  water  supply,  gets  aboard  his  cruiser 
and  waits  for  the  tide  to  float  him.  It 
does,  for  after  a  little  while  we  see  him 
gaily  sailing  about  the  flooded  drawing- 
room  that  is  now  feet  deep  in  water.  The 
voyage  is  not  conducted  without  adven- 
tures. One  of  the  crew  unhappily 
falls  overboard,  and  Willy  fishes  out 
the  unfortunate  Golliwog  and  per- 
forms a  burial  service,  afterwards  committing  the  unhappy 
corpse  to  a  watery  grave.  Then,  all  sails  set,  he  proceeds  upon 
his  voyage.  Meanwhile,  as  might  be  expected,  the  water  is 
playing  havoc  with  the  rest  of  the  establishment.  The  various 
inhabitants,  absolutely  washed  out,  make  a  frantic  rush  for  the 
stairs,  down  which  the  water  is  pouring  in  a  cataract.  After 
many  comical  attempts  they  succeed  in  reaching  the  drawing- 
room,  where  Willy's  voyage  ends  in  storm.  The  young  adventurer 
is  conducted  off  to  bed  with  many  admonitions,  and  left  to  his 
dreams. 


ESSANAY    CO., 

5,  Wardour  Street,  W. 


"A  CHILD  OF  THE  PURPLE  SAGE."— Released  August  4th. 
Length  995  feet. 

Bart  Darrow,  a  young  cowboy,  is  engaged  to  pretty  Betty 
King  and  has  put  the  engagement  ring  on  her  finger.  Betty 
promises  to  be  always  true  and  Bart  departs  joyfully.  In  the 
town  saloon  he  treats  his  friends  in  honour  of  the  occasion. 
Meanwhile,  Betty's  brother  introduces  her  to  a  young  stranger 
and  it  is  a  case  of  love  at  first  sight  between  the  two.  They 
are  standing  at  the  mail-box  hand  in  hand  when  a  pros- 
pector rides  past  who  is  a  staunch  friend  of  Bart.  Finding 
him  in  the  saloon,  he  tells  him  of  what  he  has  seen  and 
Bart  is  furious.  He  rebukes  Betty  for  her  infidelity  and 
she  angrily  returns  his  ring.  Bart  leaves,  heartbroken.  Years 
later,  Bart  is  sent  out  of  the  county   by  the  Sheriff  for  his  lawless 


July,  1912. 


FILMS.—Suppiement  to  THE  CINEMA. 


depredations.  Out  in  the  desert  he  rides  and  is  seeking  a  place 
for  the  night  when  he  suddenly  sees  a  covered  wagon  in  the 
distance.  Riding  up,  he  finds  a  little  girl  weeping  over  the  dead 
body  of  her  mother.  Tenderly  Bart  takes  the  child  in  his  arms, 
then  sees  a  letter  in  the  dead  woman's  hand.  There  are  only  two 
lines,  but  they  are  enough  to  tell  him  the  poor  wasted  form  was 
once  his  sweetheart,  Betty,  and  that  she  was  going  to  her  brother's 
home  with  her  little  girl  after  the  death  of  her  husband.  For  a 
moment  Bart  bows  his  head  in  silent  grief  with  the  little  one 
clasped  in  his  arms.  The  first  shadow  of  night  is  upon  the  desert 
when  he  rides  slowly  away  from  the  lone  grave.  Reaching  an 
abandoned  shack,  Bart  makes  a  bunk  for  the  child  with  his  horse- 
blankets  and  tucks  her  in.  But  the  spirit  of  the  dead  mother 
causes  the  little  one  to  climb  from  the  bed  and  kneel  in  prayer,  and 
Bart,  for  the  first  time  in  his  rough  life,  bows  his  head  in  solemn 
communion. 


reload,  Broncho  corners  him  and  a  terrific  hand-to-hand 
struggle  ensues  on  the  brink  of  the  yawning  chasm.  Back 
and^forth  they  sway  until  Broncho  forces  Kelly  to  his  knees, 
then  picks  him  up  bodily  and  is  about  to  cast  him  over  the 
precipice,  when  the  Bible  falls  from  his  pocket  and  Broncho 
sees  the  words  "Thou  Shalt  Not  Kill"  open  before  him.  For 
a  moment  he  fights  with  himself,  then  allows  Kelly  to  escape 
.unmolested.  Bible  in  hand,  he  finds  a  seat  against  the  rocks  and 
begins  the  faithful  study  of  God's  Word,  and  the  following  Sunday 
finds  him  in  church  for  the  first  time  in  his  life. 


GAUMONT  CO., 

5-6,  Sherwood   Street,  W. 


OF       FAME. 


Released 


"THE      LAUREL-WREATH 
August  1st.     Length  989  feet. 

Guido  Marcello,  a  young  composer,  is  madly  infatuated  with 
Maria  Medici,  a  pretty  singer.  Maria  sings  his  first  composition 
and,  overcome  with  her  beauty  and  his  emotions,  Guido  begs  her 
to  become  his  wife.  Maria,  however,  prefers  her  musical  career  to 
marriage  and  rejects  Guido's  proposal.  Heartbroken  he  returns 
home.  The  death  of  his  mother  leaves 
him  alone  in  the  world.  Years  later 
Guido  is  housed  in  a  wretched  garret, 
poverty-stricken  and  still  searching  for 
musical  fame.  Meanwhile,  Maria  has 
become  a  noted  prima  donna.  One  day 
Guido,  in  passing  the  theatre,  sees  the 
posters  announcing  Maria's  grand  con- 
cert. Sick  at  heart  he  turns  away  only 
to  come  face  to  face  with  Maria.  Wish- 
ing to  avoid  recognition,  Guido  goes 
on  to  his  lodgings.  Maria  has  recognised 
him,  sends  her  maid  to  secure  his 
address,  then  visits  him  in  the  garret. 
Guido  confesses  his  poverty  and  shows 
her  his  rejected  music.  One  piece 
attracts  Maria's  attention,  she  sings  it 
over  and  instantly  agrees  to  render  it 
that  night  at  the  concert.  Guido  re- 
fuses her  money  for  it,  but  thanks  her 
for  her  aid  and  Maria  leaves  with  the 
song.  That  night  her  concert  is  a  great 
triumph  and  Guido's  music  has  set  the 
critics  agog.  Meanwhile,  Guido's  brutal 
landlord  threatenshim  with  eviction  and, 
during  his  absence,  ruins  his  violin  and 
destroys  his  music.  Guido  returns,  dis- 
covers the  awful  situation,  drives  the 
landlord  from  the  garret,  and  worn 
out  with  hunger  and  exhaustion  becomes 
delirious.  Maria  and  her  delighted 
friends  now  enter  to  tell  him  of  his 
fame,    only    to  find   a   gibbering   ghost 

of  poor  Guido.  His  reason  partly  returns  at  hearing  Maria 
sing  his  music  but,  on  realising  he  is  famous,  he  is  stricken  and 
dies,    while  Maria  sobs   out   her    grief   over   his   wasted    body. 


"THE    MOVING 
PICTURE    WORLD, 


The  leading  Trade  paper 
in        America       says : — 

Judging  by  the  first  two 
issues  of  THE  CINEMA 
its  success  is  already 
assured. 


"  BRONCHO  BILLY'S  BIBLE. 
989  feet. 


Released  July  28th.    Length 


Broncho  Billy  and  his  pal,  after  robbing  the  stage  coach 
divide  the  loot  and  part  company.  Among  the  valuables  in  his 
share  Broncho  finds  a  well-worn  Bible,  and,  after  skimming  over 
the  pages  with  a  grim  smile,  he  puts  it  in  an  inside  pocket 
and  rides  into  town.  In  the  saloon,  a  poker-game  is  flourishing 
and  "Quick-Draw"  Kelly,  a  notorious  cheat  and  gun-man,  is 
clearing  the  cowboys  of  their  earnings.  Broncho  sits  in  the 
game,  detects  Kelly  sliding  an  ace  from  the  top  of  his  boot,  calls 
his  cheating  at  the  point  of  his  gun,  brands  Kelly  with  disgrace 
and  kicks  him  out.  Burning  with  revenge  Kelly  tries  to  kill 
Broncho  with  a  shot  through  the  open  door,  but  the  bullet 
lodges  in  the  Bible  and  saves  Broncho's  life.  Picking  the  bullet 
from  the  pages  Broncho  replaces  the  holy  book  in  his  pocket, 
rushes  out,  mounts,  and  starts'after  the  escaping  ruffian.  After 
a  thrilling  chase,  both  dismount  and  take  to  the  rocks.  Higher 
and  higher  Kelly  ascends  until  the  distant  plains  stretch  before 
him  miles  below.  Broncho  now  rolls  a  heavy  boulder  off  to  one 
side  of  Kelly,  who  instantly  empties  his  gun  in  the  direction 
of    the   sound,  thinking    it   to    be    Broncho.       Before    he     can 


"  BOBBY  AND  THE  SATYR."— Released  July  25th.— Length 
700  feet. 

This  comical  skit  displays  the  Gaumont  juvenile  comedian 
Bobby  to  advantage  in  a  very  novel  role.  %e  has  wandered 
into  the  realms  of  mythology,  and,  as  Peter  Pan,  with 
pipes  all  complete,  finds  the  nymphs  in  that  region  so  attractive 
that  his  attentions  excite  the  jealousy  of  a  Satyr,  whom  the 
ladies  have  previously  regarded  with 
favour,  but  who  now  finds  his  nose  put 
out  of  join  by  Bobby's  fresher  charms. 
The  Satyr  applies  to  Bobby  to  tell  him 
the  secret  of  his  success  with  the  ladies, 
and  Bobby,  cycling  to  the  abode  of  his 
god-like  parents  with  two  tame  goats 
following  him,  returns  with  his  pipes 
full  of  flour.  When  the  Satyr  blows, 
expecting  to  produce  the  sweet  sounds 
with  which  Bobby  has  entranced  the 
nymphs,  he  is  discomfited  more  than 
ever,  but  renews  his  application,  and 
Bobby,  determined  to  teach  him  a  lesson, 
has  his  pipes  filled  with  soot.  Unluckily, 
he  is  induced  to  blow  the  pipes  first  him- 
self, and,  with  his  eyes  full  of  soot,  is  left 
lamenting,  while  the  fickle  nymphs  again 
transfer  their  attentions  to  the  Satvr. 

"THE   COTTON    INDUSTRY."— 
Released  July  28th.     Length  500  feet. 

This  subject  contains  a  series  of  most 
comprehensive  views  secured  in  one  of 
the  largest  cotton  factories  in  the  world. 
We  follow  the  cotton  from  the  period  of 
its  arrival  from  America  at  the  docks,  in 
huge  bales,  which  are  swung  to  the 
wharf  on  powerful  cranes,  and  soon  find 
their  way  to  the  factory.  The  first 
process,  performed  by  ingeniously 
designed  and  exceptionally  powerful 
machines,  is  the  opening  of  the  bales 
and  the  beating  and  spreading  out 
of  the  cotton,  which  leaves  the  machine  in  long  flat  rolls,  and 
passes  to  the  "carder,"  whose  duty  it  is  to  clean  it,  and  give 
it  up  ready  for  the  next  process.  In  this  the  cotton  is  crushed  and 
emerges  in  the  state  of  rough  thread.  Spinning  follows, 
transforming  the  rough  threads  left  by  the  previous  process  into 
finer  threads  and  at  the  same  time  adding  strength  by  stretching 
and  twisting.  The  spinning  machine  is  one  of  the  most  delicate 
and  cleverly  designed  used  in  the  entire  process.  The  resulting 
threads  are  mounted  on  bobbins  and  fixed  on  a  warping  beam, 
the  warp  is  sized,  to  give  it  the  rigidity  necessary  for  weaving, 
and  with  the  combining  of  the  threads  of  the  warp  and  the 
woof  we  have  the  actual  operation  of  weaving,  resulting  in 
cloth,  which,  after  being  examined  for  defects,  is  joined  up  in 
lengths  ready  for  the  market. 


HEPWIX, 

2,  Denman  Street,  W. 


"A  MAN  AND  A  SERVING  MAID."— Released  July  11th. 
Length  775  feet. 

Charles  Waring  is  walking  across  the  common  one  summer 
afternoon,  when  a  young  girl  calls  his  attention  to  a  child  that  has 
fallen  into  the  water.     The  rescue  is  an  easy  matter  to  Charles, 
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and  when  the  little  one  has  been  restored  to  its  grateful  parents,  he 
and  the  girl  naturally  fall  into  conversation  as  they  stroll  along 
side  by  side,  the  whole  affair  forming  an  informal  but  at  the  same 
time  easy  and  natural  introduction.  She  confides  to  him  that  her 
name  is  Elsie,  and  accepts  his  offer  to  have  tea  with  him,  and  whilst 
they  are  seated  at  one  of  the  tables,  a  lady  and  gentleman  come  in, 
and,  recognising  Charles,  call  him  over  to  their  table  to  speak  to 
them,  it  being  clear  at  the  same  time  by  Elsie's  manner  that  she 
does  not  wish  them  to  recognise  her.  After  promising  to  call  on 
them,  Charles  returns  to  Elsie,  and  the  two  go  on  for  a  walk, 
parting  in  the  park  at  sunset  with  a  promise  to  see  each  other 
again.  The  next  day  Charles  calls  on  the  Bruce  Wallers,  accord- 
ing to  his  promise,  and  to  his  utter  amazement,  the  door  is  opened 
to  him  by  Elsie  in  the  garb  of  a  parlour-maid  ;  the  girl  with  whom 
he  has  fallen  in  love  is  a  servant.  Whilst  Elsie  is  handing  round 
the  tea,  Charles  manages  to  slip  a  note  into  her  hand,  and  when 
she  is  out  in  the  hall  and  reads  it,  she  finds  that  it  is  to  say  that  her 
station  in  life  makes  no  difference  to  him,  and  that  he  loves  her 
just  the  same.  She  is  in  the  act  of  pressing  the  letter  to  her  lips 
when  Charles  comes  into  the  hall,  and  in  a  moment,  the  two  are  in 
each  other's  arms.  But  unfortunately  a  minute  later  they  are  dis- 
covered bv  Mrs.    Bruce  Waller,   and  Elsie  is  sent   to  her  room, 


OLD   LOVE    LETTERS     (Vitagfaph). 


whilst  Charles  is  ordered  to  leave  the  house  at  once.  Matters 
having  come  to  such  a  pass,  Elsie  is  forced  to  reveal  her  identity  to 
her  employers,  and,  producing  her  credentials,  confounds  the  Bruce 
Wallers,  by  proving  to  them  that  she  is  their  niece,  whom  they, 
have  not  seen  since  she  was  a  baby,  and  that,  being  a  great  heiress, 
in  order  that  she  might  find  a  man  who  would  love  her  for  herself 
alone,  she  has  been  masquerading  as  a  servant  under  their  roof. 
Thus  is  a  happy  ending  very  simply  brought  about. 

"THE  PASSING  OF  THE  OLD  FOUR-WHEELER."— 
Released  June  27th.     Length  875  feet. 

An  old  cabman  who  owns  a  horse  and  an  old  four-wheeled  cab 
is  finding  life  a  hard  struggle.  The  natural  preference  of  the 
public  for  the  faster  travelling  taxis  makes  it  very  difficult  for 
him  to  get  fares,  and  at  the  time  we  first  make  his  acquaintance 
his  home  is  threatened  by  the  brokers  for  rent,  while  his  sick 
daughter  is  slowly  pining  away  for  want  of  proper  food  and 
nourishment.  He  sets  off  for  his  day's  work  with  a  heavy  heart, 
and  upon  his  return  finds  to  his  dismay  that  his  takings  are  lower 
than  ever,  as  everybody  seems  to  have  wanted  taxis  rather  than 
his  leisurely  conveyance.  He  finds  that  the  doctor  has  called  in 
his  absence,  and  left  a  note  to  the  effect  that  good  food  and  wine 
are  absolutely  imperative   for  his  daughter's  recovery,     The   poor 


old  man  is  broken-hearted,  knowing  that  he  has  no  money  for  such 
things,  as  it  is  as  much  as  he  can  do  to  keep  a  roof  over  their 
heads. 

On  the  following  day  he  gets  a  good  fare,  a  gentleman  who  is 
in  a  hurry  to  be  driven  back  to  his  house.  On  reaching  home  that 
night  he  is  amazed  to  find  a  purse  with  £5  in  it  lying  at  the  bottom 
of  his  cab,  and  in  it  a  card  which  shows  that  it  belongs  to  this 
same  gentleman.  Determined  to  keep  it,  he  takes  it  home  in  great 
delight  to  his  daughter,  but  she  pleads  with  him  to  restore  it  to 
the  owner,  saying  that  stolen  money  will  bring  no  blessing  with  it. 
After  a  lot  of  reluctance,  he  gives  way  and  returns  it  to  the  owner, 
saying  in  the  note  which  he  sends  with  it  that  though  he  returns 
the  money,  it  has  been  a  hard  struggle  owing  to  the  fact  that  his 
daughter  is  dying  for  the  want  of  proper  food.  However,  the  old 
man's  honesty  meets  its  due  reward,  for  the  gentleman,  struck  by 
his  conduct  in  the  face  of  so  great  a  temptation,  not  only  returns 
him  all  the  money,  but  offers  him  the  post.of  head  coachman  in  his 
establishment.  And  in  the  end  we  see  the  old  man  driving  up  his 
master's  smart  brougham,  whilst  his  daughter,  now  fully  restored 
to  health,  runs  out  to  open  the  lodge  gates  to  let  them  through.  A 
change  for  the  better,  indeed,  and  one  which  enables  the  old  man 
to  remember  without  regret  that  the  days  of  the  old  four-wheeled 
"growler  "  are  numbered. 

"TWO  BROTHERS  AND  A  SPY."— Released 
July  18th.      Length  850  feet. 

The  two  brothers,  of  the  name  of  Fenton,  are  men 
of  a  very  different  stamp.  Whilst  the  one,  Dick,  is 
a  lieutenant  in  a  smart  cavalry  regiment,  engaged  to 
the  daughter  of  his  colonel,  and  a  man  who  has  in 
every  way  a  most  promising  career  in  front  of  him  : 
the  other  is  utterly  worthless,  a  confirmed  drunkard 
and  gambler  and  a  disgrace  to  his  family.  One 
evening  Lieutenant  Fenton  is  at  his  Colonel's  house 
talking  to  his  fiancee  and  her  father,  when  a  dispatch 
comes  from  headquarters  instructing  the  Colonel  to 
send  a  trustworthy  officer  to  fetch  some  plans  of  a 
new  machine  gun.  Lieutenant  Fenton,  being  at 
hand  at  the  moment,  is  thereupon  dispatched  on  this 
important  errand.  Meanwhile,  the  other  brother 
has  that  day  staked  and  lost  his  last  sovereign  at 
cards,  and  seeing  no  hope  for  the  future,  leaves  the 
card  table,  determined  on  suicide.  Just  as  he  is 
holding  a  revolver  to  his  head,  a  foreign  spy,  by 
name  Weiner,  who  has  been  watching  the  scene, 
steps  out,  and  staying  his  hand,  offers  him  a  large 
sum  of  money  on  condition  that  he  will  steal  the 
plans  of  the  patent  gun  from  the  Colonel's  house. 
Not  knowing  where  to  turn  for  money  to  pay  his 
gambling  debts,  and  pressed  on  every  side,  the 
unhappy  man  consents  to  the  infamous  proposition, 
and  accepting  the  spy's  money,  sets  off  upon  his 
task.  Meanwhile  Lieutenant  Fenton  has  returned, 
his  mission  safely  accomplished,  and  having  given 
the  plans  to  his  Colonel,  departs  from  the  house. 
As  it  happens,  just  at  the  moment  that  the  Colonel  is 
placing  the  plans  in  the  safe,  his  servant  enters  and 
informs  him  that  somebody  is  waiting  to  see  him  in 
another  room.  He  therefore  follows  his  servaat,  leaving,  in  a 
moment  of  forgetfulness,  the  safe  door  open  behind  him. 
Meanwhile  John,  having  effected  an  entry  into  the  room 
through  thejjverandah  window,  and  discovering  an  unexpected 
piece  of  good  fortune,  in  the  open  safe,  soon  picks  out  the  papers 
he  requires,  and  prepares  to  make  his  escape,  but  all  unknown  he 
has  been  seen  on  the  verandah  by  his  brother,  Dick,  who,  seeing 
a  strange  man  entering  the  Colonel's  room,  has  followed  him 
back  again,  although  quite  ignorant  that  it  is  his  own  brother;  and 
as  the  thief  turns  to  make  his  escape,  he  finds  himself  confronted, 
and  the  two  brothers  stand  face  to  face.  Tearing  the  plans 
from  the  brother's  hand,  the  Lieutenant,  at  first,  is  on  the  point  of 
having  him  arrested,  but  finally,  for  the  sake  of  the  family  name, 
he  agrees  to  keep  silent,  and,  sternly  ordering  him  to  depart 
watches  the  wretched  man  slink  from  the  room.  Dick  is  then 
about  to  return  the  plans  to  the  safe,  when  the  Colonel  suddenly 
enters  before  he  has  time  to  do  so,  and  seeing  him  standing  there 
with  the  plans  in  his  hands  and  the  safe  door  open,  instantly  sus 
pec^s  him  of  tampering  with  them,  Fenton,  for  the  sake  of  his 
brother,  refuses  to  explain  or  say  anything  whatever,  and  even 
the  pleading  of  his  fiancee  failing  to  move  him,  his  Colonel 
orders  him  under  arrest.  A  court-martial  is  held  on  Dick,  and 
he,  still  keeping  silent  for  the  sake  of  his  brother,  is  about  to  b 
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A    PLAIN   WORD 
TO   EXHIBITORS. 


It  is  up  to  you,  Mr.  Exhibitor,  to  procure  the  best 
possible  value  for  the  money  you  expend  weekly  on 
your  Film  Hire.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that 
the  individual  you  obtain  your  films  from  may 
possibly  have  to  sub-hire  them  from  another  Renting 
House  ?  This  we  assert  is  now  being  carried  on 
very    extensively    and    is    rapidly    on    the    increase. 


THERE  IS  LOGIC  IN 
THIS.     — - 


It  is  obvious  if  your  renter  has  to  sub-hire,  he  does  not  do  this 
for  a  hobby,  but  for  a  profit ;  therefore,  assuming  he  obtains  your 
films  from  us,  or  any  other  reputable  firm  of  renters,  he  is  charg- 
ing you  more  than  you  should  pay.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  is  acting 
as  a  go-between  between  you  and  an  accredited  renter,  and  you  are 
paying  for  it.  How  many  so-called  renters  purchase  the  films 
they  advertise  ?  They  cannot  afford  to  do  so,  and  consequently 
for  every  customer  they  procure  they  are  compelled  to  hir^  from 
the  firms  that  do  purchase  new  films,  and  tack  on  the  charg: 
which  enables  them  to  live  on  you.  Every  subject  we  advertise 
we  buy  before  our  advertisement  appears.  Give  this  a  thought, 
make  enquiries,  and  you  will,  we  contend,  gather  that  what  we  say 
is  correct.    Save  money  by  dispensing  with  the  middleman's  profit. 


Wires : 
"Mindful, 
London." 


THE  FILM  SERVICE, 

51,    RUPERT   ST.,  LONDON,  W. 
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A    WESTERN    LEGACY. 

When  G.  M.  Anderson  sets  his  hand  to  comedy  you  are  assured  of  brilliant 

originality  of  plot  and  a  million  laughs.     This  is  a  corker,  scintillating  with  the 

funniest  kind  of  fun  and  presenting  Mr.  Anderson  in  a  humorous  role  entirely 

out  of  the  beaten  track.       A  comic  feature. 


DETECTIVE  DOROTHY. 

One  of  those  splendid  photo-dramas  ringing  deep  and  true  with  the  sincerity  of 
life  as  it  is.  A  subject  that  borders  on  the  sensational,  yet  moistens  the  eye  in 
its  moments  of  pathos.  Little  Frances  Osman,  one  of  the  cleverest  child 
actresses,    featured    in    the    title  role  with  a  strong  company  including    Lilian 

Branscombe  and  Bryant  Washburn. 
Released  Sunday,  July  21st.  Approx.  Length  985  feet. 


A  GOOD  CATCH. 


One  of  the  brightest  comedies  of  the  week.     A  novel  little  conceit  bristling  with 

just  the  right  kind  of  good  humour  and  merriment.     Portrayed  by  a  great  cast 

of   comedians   and    featuring    Frank   X.    Bushman  and  Miss  Beverley   Bayne 

in  cracking  good  comic  characterisations.      A  live  wire  for  any  bill. 


Released  Thursday,  July  25th. 


Approx.  Length  992  feet. 


The   Desert   Sweetheart. 

That   master   pantomimist,   G.    M.  Anderson,   again    presented   in   a   Western 
dramatic  subject  startling  in  its  vivid  and  vital  intensity.     A  powerful  plot  in- 
terpreted in  the  Great  Alkali  Desert,   that  region  of   horror  and  desolation. 
Featuring  G.  M.  Anderson  and  Miss  Vedah  Bertram 

Released  Thursday,  July  25th.  Approx.  Length  994  ft. 


BRONCHO  BILLY'S  BIBLE. 

What  better  way  to  start  the  new  month  than  with  this  big,  vital,  powerful 
masterpiece  enacted  in  the  Far  West  ?  G.  M.  Anderson  in  his  character  creation, 
famous  throughout  two  hemispheres.     Positively  one  of  our  greatest  productions. 


MARGARET'S  AWAKENING. 

A  blight,  brisk,  animated  and  thoroughly  satisfactory  comedy-drama  featuring 

Lilian  Branscombe,  Joseph  Allen,   and  a  romping    little  tot  who   is  gloriously 

refreshing  in  her  childish  enthusiasm.     An  exquisite  photoplay. 

Released  Sunday,  July  28th. Approx.  Length  980  feet. 

THE  LAUREL-WREATH  OF  FAME. 

A  tragic  page  from  the  empty  life  of  one  of  the  world's  greatest  musicians.  The 
hollow  mockery  of  elusive  fate.  Superb  in  splendid  plot  strength,  and  beauti- 
fully portrayed  by  Frank  X.  Bushman  and  a  select  cast  including  Miss  Dolores 

Cassinelli. 

Approx.  Length  989  feet. 


Released  Thursday ,  August  1st. 


Released 
Sunday, 
July  21st. 
App.  Length 
990  ft. 


Released 
Sunday, 
July  28th. 
App.  Length 
989  ft. 


ALL    ESSANAY    PHOTOPLAYS    Pi 

A    beautiful    Quad    Crown    Photogravure   II 

poqf 

ESSANAY 


Telephone— City  2129. 
Telegrams  —  Essafilm,   London. 
Cablegrams  -Essanay,  London. 


5,  WA1 
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A  CHILD  OF  THE  PURPLE  SAGE. 

Another  of  those  remarkable  dramatic  sermons  written  and  portrayed  by  Mr   G. 

M.  Anderson  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Far  West.     A  big,  vital  theme  that  towers 

above  the  level  of  the  ordinary  and  stops  only  at  the  pinnacle  of  completest 

perfection.      Wonderful  photography.       Superb  subject. 


BILLY  CHANGES   HIS  MIND. 

One  of  those  magnificent  gems  of  pure  comedy  that  scintillates  mirth  and  good 

humour  at  every  turn  of  the  crank.    A  plot  entirely  out  of  the  beaten  track.    One 

of  the  most  valuable  assets  of  picture  production  and  for  which  Essanay  is  famous. 

Featuring  Miss  Eve  Belle  Prout  and  John  Steppling. 


Released  Sunday,  August  4th. 


Approx.  Length  981  feet. 


THE   LEGACY  OF   HAPPINESS. 

An  impressive,  dramatic  sermon  against  the  gnawing  discontent  caused  by  the 
lust  for  great  wealth.  The  theme  startling  in  its  unfolding,  beautifully  interpreted, 
gorgeously  mounted,  and  photographed  throughout  in  that  clear,  snappy  tone 
that    marks   the   production    de   luxe.       Featuring    Miss  Beverley  Bayne    and 

1) wight  Mead. 
Released  Thursday,  August  8tb.  Approx.  Length  973  feet. 


THE  MIS-SENT  LETTER. 

One  of  those  long,  lingering,  laughing  gems  that  starts  your  chuckles  at  the 
very  first  foot  and  carries  you  through  a  series  of  complex  comic  situations  that 
call  for  roars — positively  shrieks  of  mirth  !  Absolutely  guaranteed  to  bring 
joy-tears  to  a  pair  of  glass   eyes  !       Featuring    Miss   Lilian   Branscombe  and 

John  Steppling. 
Released  Sunday,  August  11th.  Approx.  Length  984  feet. 


THE  PASSING  SHADOW. 

Unquestionably   a   dramatic    masterpiece.      A    plot    that   is   extraordinary    for 

unique   conception   and   originality.       Gripping  in   heart-interest,   and  affording 

Francis  X.  Bushman  one  of  the  greatest  roles  this  ever-popular  actor  has  yet 

portrayed.      A  distinct  feature  of  features  ! 

And  a  select  company  including  Bryant  Washburn. 

Released  Thursday,  August  15th.  Approx.  Length  990  feet. 


Released 
Sunday, 
August  4  th. 
App.  Length 
995  ft. 


WESTERN  HEARTS. 

A  -plendid  example  of  the  "  entirely  different  "  Western  drama.  World-famous 
for  his  stories  of  far  Western  life,  Mr.  G.  M.  Anderson  is  here  presented  in  a 
tale  of  the  plains  that  grips  and  enthralls,  supported  by  Miss  Vedah  Bertram 
and  a  strong  cast.     A  superior  production,  strikingly  portrayed!     Photography 

of  the  highest  quality  ! 
Released  Sunday,  August  18th.  Approx.  Length  989  feet. 


USIVELY    ON    EASTMAN    STOCK. 
M.  Anderson,  now  ready,  sample  copy    lOd. 


H.  A  SPOOR, 
Sole  Distributor. 
LONDON,  W. 
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YOU  CAN  BECOME 

THE    LEADING    EXHIBITOR    IN    YOUR    TOWN 


BY    INSTALLING   A 


KALEE  PROJECTOR 

IT'S    THE    QUALITY    OF    THE    PICTURE    ON    THE 
SCREEN    THAT    MAKES    ALL    THE    DIFFERENCE 

BETWEEN  SUCCESS  AND  FAILURE. 


m 


ks\ 


The    KALEE    Machine   is 

Second    to    None 

so    far   as   strength   of 

construction    and    results 

are   concerned. 


CALL  AND  SEE  IT  WORKING 

or   send   for   Catalogue    to 

THE  NEW  CENTURY 
FILM  SERVICE,  Ltd., 

2  &  4,  Quebec   Street, 
LEEDS, 


AND 


48,    Rupert   Street, 
LONDON,  W. 


July,    1912. 


Extra  Supplement  to  THE  CINEMA. 


Principal   Characters 


IN    THE 


FORGERS 
DOOM 

Vacant,  with  exclusive  nights  at  reasonable  rates,  from  July  22nd,  onwards. 

Full  particulars  from  the 

NEW    CENTURY 
FILM      SERVICE 

LTD. 

2  8  4,  QUEBEC  STREET,   _    48,  RUPERT  STREET, 
LEEDS.  W  LONDON,  W. 
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THE   "FEATURE"   for 


c^  ^Demonstration  given   Free  in 


ALL    PRINTS    ON    EASTK 
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THE  HEPWORTH  MANUFAC1 


Telegrams : 
Heptoic,     London 
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e    Pictures. 


ETHER     ON 


VIVAPHONE 
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LECTRIC  THEATRES. 


\ovon     Theatre    by    arrangement. 


:>DAK    STOCK    ONLY. 


tiN     APPLICATION. 


NG  CO.,  Ltd.,  Cinematographers, 


LLY    CIRCUS,    LONDON,   W. 


Telephone : 
2451     Gerrard. 
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THE    FILM    RENTING    EXPERTS. 


FILMS 


LIMITED. 


Head     Office  : 


18  &  20  MANCHESTER  STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 


Telephone  6782  Central. 
Telegrams  Films,  Liverpool. 


A.    T.    WRIGHT,    Managing    Director. 
Branches : 
23      CECIL     COURT,  ¥    /"\T\J  FV/"\M  \wF    f*  Telephone  5783  Central. 


LONDON,  W.C. 


CHARING     CROSS     ROAD>  U^'XJl.  1  *-* V-T Jl  "1 1  WW  a  V^«        Telegrams  Filmitted,  London. 

MIDLAND     CHAMBERS,"  —NJFWr  A  <HT  F    HIM    TYNF  Telephone  2021  Central. 

17     WESTGATE     ROAD,  llEi  VY  Vf\lJ  1  LiEi"V/ll"  I  I  llE*.        Telegrams  Animated,  Newcastle-on  Tyne. 

8     WYNDHAM     ARCADE,  _P  AD1MPP  Telephone  3440  Cardiff. 

ST.     MARY'S     STREET,  V_^ Jm. 1"C mJ  1  M     J/  ■       Telegrams  Animated,  Cardiff. 

35     HIGH     STREET, f\lT  f    IT  A  ^%TP  Telephone  3 107. 


16     DOLIER     STREET, TlfTRI    INT 


Telegrams  Films,  Belfast. 


Telegrams  Films,  Dublin. 


The    PREMIER    and    EUREKA    FILM    SERVICE    are    par    excellence. 


Provincial   Agents   by   appointment  for  the 

BR"N  EM  AN  N 


IMPERATOR. 
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IDEAL 

FEATURES 


AN  ACROBAT'S  DAUGHTER  ... 

l'olar 

..   3300  .. 

.  Vac.  Aug. 

5 

(Sequel  to  the  i  Dare  Devils) 

SAYED  FROM  SIBERIA 

Cosmo 

...   2500  . 

.     „      July 

?_» 

DICK  TURPIN      

B.  &  C. 

..    1132   . 

ii         I. 

15 

THE  BURNING  MOTOR  CAR  ... 

Pasquali 

..   1204   . 

i.         ■• 

28 

THE  DAUGHTER  OF  THE   SPY 

Cines 

..  2424  .. 

it         ii 

21 

THE  TEMPORARY  TRUCE      ... 

A.  B. 

..   1507  .. 

.     ,,       Aug. 

11 

THE  AIRMAN'S  SECRET 

Pas. 

..    1840   .. 

.     „       July 

14 

THE  SHIP 

Amb. 

..    1690  .. 

It                  »  t 

7 

ON  THE  WAR  PATH     

Bison 

..   2050   .. 

it                   .  . 

IS 

THE  CRISIS          

Bison 

..  2000  .. 

,  ,                   ,  , 

15 

THROUGH  TRIBULATION  TO  HAPPINESS.  PROSPERITY  FOUNDED  ON  ANOTHER'S  RUIN.  TOM  BUTLER. 

THE  DESERTER.         WOMAN'S   MARTYRDOM.         PLOT  THAT  FAILED  SHAM  SECRETARY. 

AS  IT  WAS  WRITTEN.         LOYE'S  REVENGE.         MAMSELLE   NITOUCHE.         And  many  others. 

List   of   Vacant    Dates   and    Prices    sent   on    application. 


Ideal  ( •  is' )  Cheap  Service 

Of  about  1,000  subjects,  comprising  every 
description    by   the  leading  manufacturers. 

7s.  6d.  <&    lOs. 

Two  Changes.            -            Three  Changes. 
Per  1,000  ft.   per  week. 

Ideal  Noi\-Flam 

An  excellent  and  varied  stock  for  special  or  weekly 
programmes,     at     the     remarkably    low     prices     of 

15s.   <&    20s. 

Two  Changes.         -         Three  Changes. 
Per  1,000  ft.  per  week. 

DAILY    OB    SUNDAY    PROGRAMMES   are   specially   catered   for   at   prices   below   anything   quoted. 

IDEAL     FILM     RENTING     CO.,     Manager,  A.  M.  KAY, 
•Phone;  City  3672  45,     Gerrard     Street,     "W.  Wire:  "  ldefllm,  London. 


CINEMA  &  GENERAL  SUPPLY  CO 

FILM    RENTERS,    ETC., 


5,   DENMARK  STREET, 

CHARING    CROSS    ROAD, 

W.C. 


Telegrams : 
"  Cinesupply,  London." 


49,    WHITEV1LLE    RO'AD, 
FOREST  t&ATEf  ? 
E. 


Telephone  :  Gerrard  3217. 
Address  all  communications  to  Forest  Gate.  Night  and  Sunday :  Stratford  459. 

SCOTCH     AGENCY  :       3,    BARRACK    STREET,    DUNDEE. 


SINGLE     FEATURE     FILMS    OR    COMPLETE     PROGRAMMES 
From    7s.    6d.    pen    1 ,000  feet    per    week    (Two    Changes). 

Send    for    List    with    Vacant    Dates    and    Terms. 


PATHE    GAZETTES    AND    TOPICAL     BUDGETS     FOR     SALE     OR     HIRE. 

200    to    300    feet.  *       3a.    each     half   week. 


Managers'    and    Operators'    Tablets    (washable),    6d.    each. 
Descriptive    Stickers,  six  varieties,  6d.  100.  Monthly    Indexed    Diaries,    1d.  each. 

Specimens  of  above  Free  to  any  Manager. 

CINEMA  &  GENERAL  SUPPLY  CO.,  49,  Whyteville  Rd.,  Forest  Gate,   London,  E. 
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THIS  remarkable  film  is  a  mar- 
vellous  triumph  of  modern 
science  by  which  the  spectator  is 
able  to  experience  much  of  the  thrill 
and  sensation  of  aviation,  and  see 
the  earth  as  it  appears  from  an 
aeroplane,  at  the  same  time  seeing 
the  flight  of  the  aeroplane  itself. 


SPECIAL  VITA 

FRANK      COFFYI 

_     HYDROAEROPLANE     FU 


RELEASED    THURSDAY,   18\ 


Counsel    for  the 
Defence. 

One  great  Drama.     Mr.  Maurice  Costello, 

the  Vitagrapli    favourite,  is   at   his   best   in 

this  thrilling  life  portrayal. 

Released  July  18th.     Length  1,017  ft. 


How  He  Papered  the 
Room. 

A  peerless  Vitagraph  comedy.       Plenty  of 

laughs     on     tap    when     Bunny    turns    the 

trick. 

Released  July  18th.         Length  482  ft. 


The 


A  study  il 
blues. 
-       .    of| 

Released  July\ 


THE 


Telegrams 

VlTGRAF,    LO 


1   1  ■■ 
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tAPH  RELEASE 

HIS      THRILLING 

rS    OVER    NEW    YORK. 


CURPASSING  the  flights  of  fancy, 
accomplishing  most  wonderful  as- 
cents and  journeys  through  the  air  in 
his  marvellous  Flying  Machine.  Pass- 
ing over  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  above 
the  great  sky-scrapers  of  New  York, 

under  the  Brooklyn  Bridges  and  alighting  in  the 
East  River  with  the  grace  and  ease  of  a  swan. 


proximate  Length,  662  feet. 


jama 
1. 

.•baser  of  the 
>retty  touches 
ly.   ' 


ngth    688    feet. 


.RAPH  COMPANY,  Limited, 

and    17,     CECIL     COURT, 
ARING    CROSS    ROAD,    W.C. 


w 


Telephone : 
City    8427. 


Old  Love  Letters. 

Full     of     reminders    and     senti- 
ments   that    hold   and   entrance. 


Released  July  20th.     Length  331  feet. 


12  Extra  Supplement  In  THE  CINEMA.  July,   1912. 


16,  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD,  LONDON,  W. 

Sir, 

At  the  top  of  Highgate  Hill  Dick  Whittington  sat  on  the 
Fourth  Milestone  out  from  London ;  his  hopes  were  AT  THE 
LOWEST  EBB.  'Twas  then  he  heard  BOW  BELLS  RING  OUT 
LOUD  AND  CLEAR,  "Turn  again,  Whittington  ;  Turn,  turn  again." 
HE  TURNED;  YOU   KNOW  THE  REST. 

NOW,  MR.  MANAGER,  are  you  in  the  position  of 
Whittington,  still  hoping  for  a  PERFECT  CHEAP  SERVICE? 
This  advert.  IS  TO  YOU  what  Bow  Bells  were  to  Whittington. 
SIR,    TRY    ANOTHER    SERVICE;      TRY,    TRY     ANOTHER 

this    time 

THE  COURT  FEATURE  FILM  SERVICE 

:       Phone:    7243    CITY.         ::        'Grams :"  MERTRACO,  LONDON."     —  : 

During  the  Summer  months  we  are  Specialising  in  a  REAL 
LIVE  EXCELLENT  CHEAP  SERVICE  at  a  price  far  below  the 
average.  Now,  all  we  ask  is  for  you  to  drop  us  a  line,  and  we  will 
forward  you  lists  and  price  immediately.  We  remind  you  of  that 
old  saying,  "MAKE  HAY  WHILST  THE  SUN  SHINES;"  your 
opportunity  —  it's  here.  Customers  availing  themselves  of  this 
offer  within  the  next  two  months  will  participate  in  OUR  GREAT 
CO-OPERATIVE  SCHEME,  which  will  bring  high-priced  Features 
into  the  hands  of  each. 

SIR,  YOU  ARE  OPEN  TO  SAVE.      WE  ARE  OPEN  TO  HELP  YOU. 

Send  that   message  along  now. 

OUR  FILMS  ARE  GLEAN,  Al  CONDITION,  ARE  EXAMINED  BEFORE 
GOING  OUT,  AND  ARE  PROPERLY  SPACED. 

Is  this  not  what  you  require  ?     Well, 

"OUR  SERVICE   IS   AT   YOUR   SERVICE." 

The  Court  Feature   Film  Service, 

16,  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD,  LONDON,  W. 

Moimger:   STEWARD  LEWIS. 


JULY,""19I2. 


FILMS.— Supplement  to  THE  CINEMA. 


Vll. 


found  guilty,  when  John,  who,  having  read  of  the  trial  in  the  paper, 
at  last  allows  his  better  nature  to  rise  to  the  surface,  bursts 
into  the  room,  confesses  his  guilt,  explaining  all  that  took  place 
and  at  the  same  time  adding  how  he  was  tempted  by  the  spy, 
Weiner,  to  commit  the  thieft.  Weiner,  who  is  present  in  the 
room,  blusters  and  attempts  a  denial,  but,  on  his  being  searched, 
ample  proof  is  found  in  his  pockets  that  John  is  speaking  the 
truth.  The  Lieutenant  is  then  triumphantly  acquitted,  and 
restored  to  his  fiancee's  arms  by  her  gallant  father,  whilst  John, 
forgiven  by  his  brother,  has  learned  his  lesson  at  last  and  deter- 
mines that  from  henceforward  he  will  lead  a  new  life. 


himself.  The  last  scene  shows  the  return  of  the  volunteers. 
They  enter  the  same  drawing-room  and  recieve  a  warm  welcome 
from  the  assembled  company.  Edward  then  publicly  acknow- 
ledges Robert's  bravery  and  heroism,  and  tells  how  nobly  he  saved 
him  from  imminent  death.  He  renounces  all  personal  pretentions 
and  with  a  dramatic  gesture  places  Mary's  hand  in  Robert's,  the 
lovers  being  thus  formally  betrothed  in  the  presence  of  their 
relations  and  friends. 


HISPANO. 

European  Film    Agency. 


IMP. 


F.  ].  Brockliss,  New  Compton  Street,W. 


"THE    RIVALS."— Released    July    6th.     Length    685    feet. 

This  is   an   interesting    story   of   love,  jealousy,   heroism,   and 
renunciation. 

In  the  first  scene  a  game  of  tennis  is  in  progress  in  the  background, 
while  in  the  foreground,  Mary,  a  pretty  young  girl,  is  engaged 
in  conversation  with  Robert,  the  hero.  He  is  eagerly  telling  her 
of  his  love,  and  she  is  evidently  giving  him  some  encouragement. 
In  the  next  scene,  Mary,  who  has  a  lively  disposition,  is  having 
an  animated  talk  with  Edward,  another 
of  her  admirers.  He  is  just  attempting 
to  seize  her  hand,  when  Robert  steps 
up  with  a  face  like  a  thundercloud. 
For  a  few  moments,  the  two  men  glare 
furiously  at  each  other,  then  Edward, 
after  holding  out  his  hand  to  Mary, 
who  takes  no  notice  of  him,  turns  on 
his  heel  and  walks  away.  Robert  is 
very  sorrowful,  for  he  fears  that  Mary 
does  not  care  for  him.  She,  however, 
regrets  her  frivolous  conduct,  and  the 
pain  it  has  caused,  for  she  really  loves 
him.  Leaning  over  his  shoulder,  she 
gives  him  some  flowers,  and  permits 
him  to  kiss  her  hand.  Frowns  soon  give 
place  to  smiles,  and  Robert's  good 
humour  is  restored.  This  little  comedy 
has  been  witnessed  by  Edward,  who, 
in  his  turn,  feels  pangs  of  jealousy. 
Mary  leaves  the  two  together,  and 
Edward  comes  forward  and  quarrels 
with  Robert,  and  in  his  jealous  anger 
tries  to  strike  him.  His  friends,  who 
have  approached  at  the  sound  of  the 
angry  voices,  lead  him  away  while 
Robert  explains  the  situation  to  Mary's 
father.  Edward  then  sends  his  seconds 
to  arrange  with  Robert  for  a  duel,  but 
this  being  against  his  principles  he 
declines  to  fight.     When  next  they  meet 

in  a  drawing-room  full  of  people,  Mary  and  her  father  being  also 
present,  Edward  openly  accusss  Robert  of  being  a  coward,  because 
of  his  refusal  to  fight,  and  Robert  is  with  difficulty  restrained  from 
attacking  him  there  and  then.  As  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  and 
in  order  to  clear  his  character  from  the  shameful  imputation, 
Robert  proposes  that  he  and  Edward  shall  volunteer  for  the  war, 
the  condition  being  that  the  one  who  gains  distinction  at  the  front 
shall  be  the  successful  aspirant  to  the  hand  of  Mary.  The  pro- 
posal meets  with  the  approbation  of  all  present,  except  Mary,  who, 
appalled  at  the  consequences  of  her  thoughtlessness,  falls  down  in 
a  faint.  Edward  agrees  to  the  conditions  and  the  rivals  start  off  for 
the  seat  of  war.  The  next  scene  shows  Edward  in  a  very  pre- 
carious position.  He  staggers  into  sight  and  drops  down  wounded 
and  exhausted.  As  he  lies  there  prostrate  several  Moors  stealthily 
creep  up  to  him  with  cruel-looking  curved  and  gleaming  knives. 
He  is  aware  of  their  approach,  but  has  not  the  strength  to  move  or 
make  any  resistance.  At  the  critical  moment,  Robert  rushes  up 
and  scatters  the  enemy,  killing  two  Moors.  He  then  turns  to 
look  at  the  man  whose  life  he  has  saved  and  recognises  his  rival 
Edward.  Without  a  moment's  hesitation,  he  lifts  the  wounded 
man  on  his  shoulder  and  carries  him  out  of  the  danger  zone.  The 
rivals,  now  become  friends,  are  next  seen  in  hospital.  Robert  is 
sitting  at  Edward's  bedside,  when  an  officer  enters  and  presents 
Robert  with  a  letter.  This  turns  out  to  be  a  recognition  of  his 
bravery,   and   Edward   is   plainly   as   much   delighted   as  Robert 


ADVERTISERS 
PLEASE  NOTE. 

"WE    HAVE    HAD 
SUFFICIENT    REPLIES. 


ELECTRIC     PAVILIONS,     LTD., 

write  : — 

"  Please  discontinue  our 
Advertisement  in  *  THE 
CINEMA,' as  we  have  had 
sufficient  replies,  and  have 
sold  the  machine." 

(Signed)  I.    DAVIS. 


"A   CHANGE   OF   STRIPES."— Released  July  21st.  Length 
543  feet. 

A  young  couple  start  out  for  a  day's  motor  trip.  They  have  not 
gone  far  when  the  husband  discovers  that  he  needs  more  water  for 
the  cooling  apparatus,  and  goes  off  to  fetch  some.  Scarcely  has 
he  left,  when  an  escaped  convict  appears  and  forces  the  lady  to 
hand  over  her  motor  cloak,  hat,  and  veil,  and  forthwith  makes  off 
with  the  motor.  Soon  after  he  meets  the  husband  returning,  and 
by  the  adroit  use  of  a  pistol  forces  him  to  exchange  clothes,  the 
motorist's  trousers  containing  very  little  money  but  the  keys  and 
address  of  his  flat.  The  police  are 
out  on  the  search  for  the  convict, 
and  discovering,  as  they  believe,  their 
man,  take  him  off  to  the  nearest 
station,  despite  his  assertions  that  he 
is  not  the  "wanted''  individual.  The 
convict  loses  no^  time,  but  promptly 
visits  the  flat,  and  is  soon  engaged  in 
packing  up  every  article  of  value  on 
which  he  can  lay  his  hands.  The 
police,  however,  discover  their  error 
and  are  able  to  arrest  the  object  of 
their  search  before  he  has  time  to  leave 
his  "  house  of  call." 

"OUR  BABY. '  '—Released  July  25th. 
Length  393  feet. 

The  film  will  appeal  strongly  to  all 
those  who  have  the  welfare  of  children 
at  heart,  and  demonstrates  the  value 
of  hygiene  as  regards  the  upbringing 
of  the  very  young.  A  young  couple 
leave  their  infant  in  the  hands  of  a 
trained  nurse,  whose  duty  it  is  to  treat 
the  ' '  little  darling  ' '  according  to  the 
latest  methods  of  scientific  hygiene. 
We  see  the  pretty  nurse  undressing 
the  little  one,  accurately  taking  the 
temperature  of  the  water  in  which  the 
delicate  body  is  to  be  bathed  ;  handling 
the  soap,  the  absorbent  cotton,  and 
the  other  paraphernalia  incidental  to  the  function  of  dressing 
it.  The  baby  goes  through  the  ordeal  with  a  fair  amount  of 
infantile  dignity.  He  cries  a  little,  but  in  the  end,  when  he  is  fully 
dressed,  he  appears  to  have  enjoyed  the  performance. 


ITALA. 

Tyler   Film    Co. 


"THE  MANIA  FOR  DISINFECTION."— Released,  July  7th. 
Length  360  feet. 

In  these  days  with  the  murderous  microbe  abroad  in  the  land, 
one  cannot  be  too  careful ;  at  least  so  thinks  our  hero.  Provided 
with  a  pair  of  bellows,  he  disinfects  his  boots  before  putting  them 
on,  door  handles  before  opening  them,  and  then  proceeds  bene- 
volently to  disinfect  others.  None  may  shake  hands  with  him  until 
their  hands  have  been  disinfected.  A  soldier  obliging  a  civilian 
with  a  light  from  his  cigarette  does  not  appreciate  the  hero's 
sanitary  attentions  ;  neither  do  a  couple  about  to  kiss  in  the  park. 
He  enters  a  restaurant  and  upsets  the  whole  of  the  diners  by 
puffing  smoke  in  their  faces.  Then  he  proceeds  to  carry  out  his 
ministrations  in  the  kitchen.  By  this  time  the  population  is 
thirsting  for  his  blood  and  he  has  to  fly  for  safety.  After  a 
comical  chase  he  is  captured,  jammed  into  a  dog-kennel  and 
trundled  away, 


Vlll. 
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July,  igii. 


KALEM. 


M.P.  Sales  Agency,  Wardolr  Street,  W. 


"  HANNAH  DUSTIN."— Released  July  7th.     Length  847  ft. 

A  band  of  Indians  make  an  attack  on  the  home  of  Hannah 
Dustin,  capturing  herself  and  her  mother.  Other  members  of  the 
family  have  in  the  meantime  escaped  to  the  woods.  Hannah  secures 
the  escape  of  herseif  and  her  mother  from  the  Indian  camp,  and, 
stealing  an  Indian  canoe,  they  paddle  down  the  river,  being  hotly 
pursued  by  the  aroused  Indians.  Succour,  however,  is  at  hand, 
and,  the  savages  being  routed,  the  Dustin  family  are  reunited. 


KINETO,  LTD., 

80-2,  Wardolr  Street,  W. 


"OLYMPIC  GAMES."— Released  July  11th.  Length  565 
feet. 

The  swimming  trials  depicted  in  this  film  were  held  at  Southport 
for  the  purpose  of  selecting  competitors  to  represent  English 
swimmers  at  the  Olympic  Games,  tj  be  held  at  Sweden  this  year. 
The  subject  is  especially  interesting  and  instructive  as  it  gives 
many  excellent  views  of  the  various  styles  adopted  by  expert 
swimmers,  both  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

"FROM  EGG  TO  BUTTERFLY."— Released  July  18th. 
Length  450  feet. 

The  life  story  of  the  butterfly  is  here  told  from  the  emergence  of 
the  caterpillar  from  the  egg  to  the  death  of  the  full-grown  butterfly 
at  the  hand  of  an  ardent  naturalist.  The  subject  illustrates  one 
of  the  most  marvellous  of  Nature's  wonderful  systems  ;  certainly, 
few  insects  pass  through  so  many  different  stages  of  development 
during  their  short  lives. 


KNICKERBOCKER. 

R.  Prieur  and  Co.,  Ltd. 


etiquette  of  society  life.  Her  manners  cause  her  to  be  snubbed 
and  laughed  at ;  the  husband  finally  turns  her  over  to  the  compan- 
ionship of  Jack  Murray,  a  club  friend.  Murray  is  well  satisfied  and 
almost  falls  in  love.  One  night  Wells  takes  it  into  his  head  to 
take  his  wife  to  the  opera,  but  finds  out  that  she  made  a  prior  en- 
gagement with  Murray.  An  angry  scene  occurs  which  ends  in  the 
wife  throwing  herself  into  her  husband's  arms  and  love  triumphs. 


"  BY  HELP  OF  LOVE."— Released  July  13th.     Length  950  ft. 

Soon  after  his  wife's  death,  John  Gimmel  takes  to  drink  and 
the  once  loving  father  becomes  a  drunken  wastrel  entirely  depend- 
ent upon  the  earnings  of  his  only  daughter,  Muriel.  After  a  long 
spell  in  the  workroom,  Muriel  loses  her  situation  and  is  forced  to 
seek  another.  From  place  to  place  she  goes  searching  vainly  for 
employment.  In  this  pursuit  she  is  seen  by  a  wealthy  young  fel- 
low who  had  occasion  to  visit  the  sweat  shop  where  the  poor  girl 
offered  her  services.  He  seeks  to  make  her  acquaintance,  but 
Muriel  repulses  him  coldly.  Some  time  later  he  is  knocked  down 
by  a  horse  and  van  as  he  steps  off  the  sidewalk.  Muriel  and  her 
father  are  passing  and  they  render  him  every  possible  assistance. 
The  young  fellow  then  becomes  thoroughly  in  love  with  the  un- 
fortunate girl  and  determines  to  win  her  at  all  costs.  He  tells  his 
mother  of  his  infatuation  and  she  sympathises  with  him.  Whilst 
searching  for  his  fair  enchantress  the  youth  blunders  accidently 
upon  the  secret  of  Muriel's  sorrow.  He  induces  the  poor  girl  to  go 
and  live  with  his  mother  and  after  a  time  she  becomes  his  wife.  In 
the  absence  of  his  daughter  John  Gimmel  discovers  how  dear  she 
was  to  him,  and  when  later  he  is  given  the  chance  to  reform  he 
does  not  fail  to  accept  it.  Thus  he  is  restored  to  his  better  self  by 
the  help  of  love. 


LUBIN. 


M.P.  Sales  Agency,  Wardour  Street,  W. 


"  WON  BY  WAITING."— Released  July  11th.    Length  1,060  ft. 

This  is  a  story  of  the  eternal  triangle,  the  husband,  wife  and  friend. 
Amos  Randall,  a  wealthy  old  bachelor,  leaves  a  big  fortune  to  be 
divided  between  his  ward,  Arthur  Wells,  and  his  niece,  Flo  Flem- 
ing, if  they  marry  within  three  months.  Wells  does  not  like  the 
arrangement,  but  as  he  has  been  living  on  his  guardian's  bounty 
he  accepts.  Flo  on  the  other  hand  falls  in  love  and  anticipates  a 
very  happy  life.  She  is  a  beautiful  creature,  but  has  been  brought 
up  in  the  country  and  woefully  uneducated  in  the  refinement  and 


LUX. 

R.  Prielr  &  Co. 


"THE  TRUANT  HUSBAND."— Released  July  17th.  Length 
600  feet. 

After  having  a  rather  one  sided  discussion  with  his  wife, 
Smithkins  decides  that  'twould  be  better  to  leave  that  talkative 
lady  and  go  in  search  of  happiness  which  he  will  never  attain  in  her 
company.  He  therefore  locks  her  in  the  bedroom  and  sallies  gaily 
forth.  His  wife  however,  is  waiting  for  him  on  the  balcony  above 
and  he  is  promptly  lassoed  and  brought  back  home  again  by  the 
indefatigable  dame.  Smithkins's  next  move  is  to  pack  his  box,  and 
go  to  live  at  a  hotel.  His  wife  however  gets  wind  of  this 
scheme  and  packs  herself  in  her  husband's  box.  When  hubby 
comes  to  open  his  box  at  the  new  "digs,"  he  finds  his  wifie 
waiting  to  open  fire  upon  him  as  usual.  Wifie  then  determines  to 
put  hubby  in  the  box  and  take  him  home  again.  The  boots  of 
the  hotel  enters  the  room  at  this  moment,  and  in  the  confusion  he 
gets  put  in  the  box  whilst  hubby  gets  away  scot  free. 


MAJESTIC. 

Westbrn  Import  Co., 
7,  Rupert  Court,  W. 


"HIS  WEDDING  DAY.'"— Released  July  24th.  Length  844 
feet. 

This  comedy  is  based  on  the  troubles  which  beset  a  man  who 
has  indulged  too  freely  at  a  bachelors'  supper,  and  rising  late  on 
his  marriage  day,  finds  that  he  has  forgotten  the  wedding  ring. 
He  rushes  to  a  jeweller's,  but  has  left  his  purse  at  home,  and  the 
jeweller  is  not  of  the  credit-giving  kind.  He  tries  to  borrow  from 
friends,  but  they  only  laugh  at  him.  He  visits  a  pawnbroker,  but 
his  watch  and  jewellery  have  also  been  forgotten.  The  bridal 
party  has  assembled.  The  groom  is  rushing  frantically  home. 
He  has  spent  his  money  the  night  before,  but  goes  to  the  pawn- 
shop with  his  watch,  then  to  the  jeweller's,  and  gets  the  ring.  He 
takes  an  automobile,  which  breaks  down.  He  engages  an  ash  cart, 
which  takes  him  to  his  bride's  house,  but  gets  into  a  fight  with  the 
driver  whom  he  cannot  pay.  The  bride's  father  comes  to  his 
rescue,  and  the  delayed  wedding  proceeds  happily. 

"  REDEEMED."— Released  July  27th.     Length  1,010  feet. 

Jeanne  is  the  young  wife  of  a  French  fisherman.  He  goes  to  sea 
with  his  comrades,  leaving  her  watching  from  the  shore,  her  baby 
in  her  arms.  The  sea  claims  the  husband,  illness  and  death  take  the 
baby,  and  Jeanne  is  heartsick  and  hopeless.  Attracted  by  her 
beauty,  a  visiting  artist  has  asked  her  to  pose  for  him,  and,  thinking 
to  escape  her  memories,  Jeanne  goes  to  his  studio  in  Paris. 
Raoul,  a  poor  artist,  is  painting  a  picture  of  a  mother  with  her 
child  in  her  arms.  His  model  becomes  ill,  and  cannot  pose  longer. 
Raoul  sees  in  Jeanne's  beauty  the  ideal  of  the  Madonna  and  child. 
He  asks  her  to  pose  for  him.  She  laughingly  consents.  The 
child's  mother  dies,  entrusting  her  baby  to  Jeanne,  and  this  touch 
of  confidence,  and  the  love  for  the  child,  complete  Jeanne's 
redemption.  Her  friends  go  to  her  room,  to  get  her  to  join  their 
carousals,  but  she  sends  them  away.  With  the  baby  in  her  arms, 
Jeanne  has  found  an  old  and  a  new  life. 


MELIES. 

J.    F.    Brockliss. 


"MELITA'S  RUSE."— Released   July   27th.       Length    1,025 
feet. 

.  In  a  Western  saloon  Pedro  and  the  boys  are  playing  cards  and 
drinking,  when  one  of  the  party  is  discovered  cheating,  and  a  rapid 
exchange  of  shots  takes  place.  It  all  happened  so  quickly  that  no 
one  knows  whom  to  blame,  until  Pedro,   knowing  that  he  shot  at 
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least  one  man,  steals  quickly  from  the  place  and  rides  furiously  off. 
The  others  see  him  go,  and  at  once  decide  he  started  the  fight  and 
is  responsible  for  the  probable  loss  of  life.  The  cowboys,  there- 
fore, mount  their  horses  and  get  on  his  track.  Meanwhile  Pedro 
has  succeeded  in  reaching  a  spot  not  far  distant,  where  he  meets 
his  sweetheart,  Melita.  They  both  hear  the  approaching  pursuers, 
and  Melita,  fearing  for  her  lover,  jumps  on  the  same  horse  and 
they  ride  away.  Reaching  a  barn,  Melita  changes  clothes  with 
Pedro,  and  after  telling  him  to  hide  in  the  barn  she  rides  away  to 
mislead  the  pursuers.  They  follow  her,  thinking  her  to  be  Pedro, 
but  on  overtaking  her  discover  their  mistake.  Forcing  her  to  go 
with  them,  they  make  a  thorough  search,  and  find  Pedro  in  the 
barn  just  after  he  has  subdued  a  young  girl  and  her  mother  who 
had  entered  to  collect  eggs.  Pedro  is  imprisoned  in  the  sheriff's 
house,  as  there  is  no  gaol  in  the  town.  Melita  frees  him  in  a  novel 
manner  and  bids  him  fly  to  Mexico.  The  sheriff  suspects  that 
Melita  knows  of  Pedro's  hiding-place,  and  the  girl,  pretending  to 
be  jealous  on  account  of  another  woman,  offers  to  betray  the 
whereabouts  of  her  lover.  Knowing  that  Pedro  is  now  on  the 
road  to  Mexico,  Melita  leads  them  by  circuitous  ways  to  his  hut, 
which  the  posse  naturally  find  empty  on  their  arrival.  So  they 
return  to  town  disgusted,  Melita  accompanying  them,  and  are. 
just  in  time  to  see,  with  the  aid  of  a  pair  of  field  glasses,  the  object 
of  their  pursuit  crossing  the  boundary  line  in  the  valley  below. 
They  are  too  much  men  to  wreak  their  vengeance  on  a  defenceless 
woman,  and  brave  Melita  has  her  reward  when  she  receives  a  letter 
afewdays  later  asking  her  to  join  her  lover  in  his  place  of  safety  so 
that  the  padre  may  make  them  one  for  life. 


MILANO. 


F.  J.  Brockliss,  New  Compton  Street,  W. 


"THE    WEDDING    GIFT."— Released   July  25th. 
1,040  feet. 


Length 


There  are  no  limits  to  which  a  jealous  woman  will  not  proceed 
in  order  to  accomplish  the  downfall  of  a  $jval.  Few  can  see 
their  life's  blood  ebbing  away  without  making  a  desperate  effort 
to  stanch  the  wound,  and  to  the  woman  truly  in  love  the  affection 
of  the  man  of  her  choice  is  more  than  life  ;  it  is  the  life  of  her 
very  soul.  This  drama  is  the  story  of  such  a  woman — the  story 
of  a  woman  who  loved  unwisely,  and  whose  struggles  against  the 
inevitable  were  doomed  to  failure. 


NESTOR. 

R.  Prieur  &  Co. 


"THE  COUNTING  OF  TIME —Released  July  27th.  Length 
950  feet. 

With  equal  chances  for  success,  the  brothers  Jack  and  Dick 
Conway  leave  their  country  home  to  seek  employment  in  the  city. 
To  the  annoyance  of  Dick,  Jack  insists  upon  their  taking  rooms  at 
a  cheap  boarding  house,  and  at  once  starts  out  to  find  work.  In 
answer  to  an  advertisement,  the  brothers  find  work  with  an  im- 
porting firm,  but  while  Jack  makes  himself  a  favourite  with  all  and 
rapidly  advances,  Dick  is  soon  discharged  through  his  combative- 
ness.  At  night  Jack  hurries  off  to  night  college,  while  Dick 
frequents  the  Athletic  Club.  Some  time  later,  we  see  Jack  studying 
law,  while  Dick  is  training  to  be  a  fighter,  and  still  later,  Jack  has 
been  admitted  to  the  Bar  and  is  pleading  his  first  important  case, 
while  Dick  is  fighting  his  first  championship  fight.  Jack  loses  and 
hurries  home  to  the  same  little  room  that  he  and  his  brother  first 
engaged,  to  study.  Dick  wins  and  with  a  merry  party  of  friends 
enters  a  smart  buffet,  and  later  the  cafe  where  he  meets  for  the 
first  time  the  class  of  women  who  frequent  such  places,  and  in  the 
wee  small  hours  he  is  brought  home  to  his  handsome  bachelor 
apartments.  Later,  we  again  see  Jack  pleading  a  case  and  this 
time  he  wins,  while  Dick,  who  is  fighting  to  hold  the  championship, 
loses.  A  year!  passes.  Jack  is  a  successful  lawyer,  of  whom  Dick 
is  forced  from  time  to  time  to  borrow  money.  Dissipation  has 
done  its  work,  and  those  who  crowded  around  him  but  a  year  ago 
now  pass  him  by  with  a  curt  nod.  At  last  Jack  writes  to  his  father 
to  come  and  take  Dick  home,  as  his  health  is  not  of  the  best.  Dick 
is  finally  forced  to  submit,  so  after  years  of  wasted  efforts,  broken 
in  health  and  spirits,  Dick  finds  himself  at  the  starting  point. 


NORDISK, 

25,  Cecil  Court,  W.C. 


"SAVED  FROM  THE  RED  MEN."— Released  July  6th. 
Length  935  feet. 

Outside  the  British  camp  two  horses  are  tethered,  and  a  thieving 
Indian,  after  cautiously  looking  around,  is  on  the  point  of  stealing 
one.  He  is  surprised  by  Captain  Budd,  who  sends  him  off  with 
the  crack  of  a  revolver  in  his  ear.  On  the  steps  of  their  bungalow 
the  colonel  and  his  wife  and  daughter  are  seated  when  Captain 
Budd  arrives,  and  it  is  made  evident  that  the  captain  is  a  suitor 
for  the  girl's  hand.  In  the  meantime  the  Indian  has  returned  to 
his  camp  and  told  his  story,  and  a  band  of  Indians  set  out  on  the 
warpath.  Captain  Budd  and  the  colonel's  daughter  mount  their 
horses  and  set  off  for  a  ride.  They  are  spied  upon  by  an  Indian, 
who  warns  his  band,  and  soon  they  are  in  full  flight  after  the 
unsuspecting  lovers.  Coming  up  with  them,  an  Indian  brings  his 
tomahawk  down  on  Captain  Budd's  head,  and  he  falls  forward  on 
his  horse.  The  girl,  taking  in  the  situation  at  a  glance,  immedi- 
ately sets  her  horse  off  at  a  gallop,  with  the  Indians  in  full  chase. 
She  is  overtaken,  and  the  Indian  chief  seizes  the  bridle  of  the 
colonel's  daughter's  horse,  and  gallops  off,  leaving  his  tribe  to 
account  for  the  Britishers.  A  short,  sharp  encounter,  however, 
and  the  Indians  are  annihilated.  Captain  Budd  now  dashes  off 
after  the  Indian  chief  and  the  girl.  It  is  a  stern  and  exciting 
race,  the  girl  being  powerless  to  stop  as  the  Indian  chief  simply 
forces  her  horse  along  with  his  own  till  he  is  overtaken  and  shot. 
The  riding  during  the  chase  displays  some  of  the  most  marvellous 
horsemanship  yet  witnessed  on  the  screen. 

"  WASHINGTON."— Released  July  6th.     Length  328  feet. 

We  are  taken  on  a  delightful  trip  through  this  celebrated  city. 
We  see  the  fish  market,  the  Congressional  Library  Building,  the 
Army  and  Navy  Building,  and  the  Government  Building,  over 
which  the  Stars  and  Stripes  proudly  floats.  The  last  view  we 
obtain  is  of  the  White  House. 


PASQUALI. 

New  Agency  Film  Co. 


"  POLIDOR,  A  PORTER  FOR  LOVE."— Released  11th  July. 
Length  650  feet. 

Two  young  men  are  engaged  in  moving  all  their  worldly  goods 
and  chatties  on  a  barrow.  They  find  the  work  tiring  and  at  last 
hit  upon  a  scheme  to  escape  its  burden.  One  of  them  attires  him- 
self in  female  attire  and,  parading  in  the  street,  soon  succeeds  in 
attracting  the  attention  of  a-  passing  young  man — no  other  than  the 
guileless  Polidor,  whom  "she  "  easily  induces  to  return  with  "her" 
to  the  room.  Then,  as  prearranged,  the  other  young  man  returns  and, 
exclaiming  that  it  is  her  husband,  the  sham  young  lady  persuades 
Polidor  to  pose  as  a  porter,  and  to  load  himself  with  furniture 
when  the  other  enters.  The  indignities  heaped  upon  the  hapless 
young  man  have  to  be  seen  to  be  believed,  and  reaches  its  cul- 
minating point  when,  after  having  stood  drinks  all  round,  he  falls 
foul  of  a  body  of  real  porters  who  are  on  strike,  and  is  assaiflted 
as  a  "  blackleg." 


PATHE    FRERES, 

31-3,  Charing  Cross  Rd.,  W.C. 


"THE  JUDGMENT  OF  SOLOMON."— Released  July  17th. 
Length  1,304  feet. 

This  film  play  is  a  fine  piece  of  work,  full  of  wonderful 
beauty.  Notwithstanding  its  remarkable  and  unusual  beauty,  the 
play  is  made  very  real  and  understandable.  From  the  moment 
it  opens  with  a  scene  of  old  Jerusalem,  and  the  two  mothers 
fondling  their  babes,  the  spectator  is  brought  very  close  to  the 
inwardness  of  the  traditional  story.  He  is  able  to  realise  the 
delight  the  two  mothers  must  have  taken  in  the  graces  of  their 
children,  and  he  is  able  to  admire  the  two  women,  both  of  remark- 
able stature,  but  one  dark  and  opulent,  whilst  the  other  is  fair 
and  serene-eyed.  Then  follows  a  more  tumultuous  and  sensual 
scene.      The   dark    woman,    with  jessamine   buds    in    her    hair, 
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steals  out  at  evening,  and  joins  the  pleasure  ring  of  singers  and 
dancers.  She  is  soon  fatigued,  and,  dropping  into  a  state  of 
coma,  is  carried  home  by  a  burly  slave.  Half  waking  as  she  is 
placed  in  her  own  apartment,  she  drops  on  to  the  silken  couch, 
and  gathering  her  infant  to  her  falls  into  a  heavy  slumber.  Next 
morning  her  child  is  dead.  At  the  moment  she  makes  the  dis- 
covery, despair  is  uppermost  in  her  mind.  But  despair  changes 
into  hate,  ugly  hate  and  loathing  of  the  woman  who  has  what 
she  has  not,  and,  in  her  desire  to  escape  the  stigma  of  that  thing 
of  abomination — a  childless  woman — she  steals  her  neighbour's 
babe. 

Mother  love,  however,  is  undeceivable,  and  the  rightful  mother 
on  awakening,  perceives  the  substitution.  She  clamours  for  her 
child,  and  the  streets  are  filled  with  her  cries.  Old  men  interfere 
in  the  quarrel,  and  the  disputants,  both  so  beautiful,  are  led  to 
the  King's  Court  of  Justice.  Solomon,  a  youthful,  kingly  figure, 
hears  the  pl-iint,  and  taking  the  child  he  hands  it  to  a  near-by 
elder,  whilst  the  words  "  Divide  the  living  child  in  two,  and  give 
half  to  the  one  and  half  to  the  other,"  ring  through  the  hushed 
court.  The  silence  is  broken  by  the  screaming  approval  of  the 
multitude,  and  the  dark  woman  smiles  her  triumph.  But  the 
mother,  tears  streaming  from  her  eyes,  falls  at  the  feet  of  the 
Judge,  and  pleads  to  him  to  give  the  criild  to  the  other  woman 
Once  more  Solomon  takes  the  child,  but  this  time  it  is  to  hand  it 
to  the  mother,  who  forgetful  alike  of  King  and  elders,  crushes  it 
to  her  breast  in  passionate  joy. 


POWERS. 

F.  J.  Brockliss,  New  Compton  Street,  W. 


"THE  LINEMAN  AND  THE  GIRL."— Released  July  27th. 
Length  405  feet. 

If  she  were  not  such  a  careful  thing  about  herself  and  her  home 
she  would  never  have  bothered  about  the  electrical  wiring  men 
who  were  working  on  the  path  in  front  of  her  house.  She  noticed, 
however,  that  they  were  about  to  plant  a  telegraph  pole  right  in 
front  of  her  door,  and  this  grated  on  her  artistic  sense,  for  as  she 
said  it  would  be  a  blot  on  the  landscape.  So  when  the  men  had 
dug  a  nice  hole  for  the  abomination,  she  left  her  cake  in  the  oven 
and  stepping  into  the  excavation,  just  defied  the  men  to  remove 
her.  They  knew  better  ;  but  what  did  follow  made  the  young 
engineer  in  charge  wish  he  owned  a  will  like  hers ;  and  he  decided 
to  get  it,  even  if  he  had  to  take  her  along  with  it.  The  addition 
was,  however,  only  an  extra  enticement,  for  she  was  young  and 
sweet,  even  if  she  had  a  will  of  her  own.  She  soon  saw  it  was 
love  for  love's  sake,  and  in  a  little  while  she  struck  her  colours. 


RELIANCE. 

Western  Import  Co. 


"  A  MOTHER'S  SACRIFICE."— Released  July  17th.  Length 
975  feet. 

Mrs.  Drayton  is  a  widow  with  one  son,  Adam.  Adam  made  a 
sparse  living  by  carpentry  work,  but  most  of  the  time  subsisted  on 
what  he  could  wean  away  from  his  mother,  who  was  compelled  to 
earn  money  by  taking  in  sewing.  Getting  into  bad  company,  he 
leaves  home.  His  mother,  receiving  no  word  from  him,  and  thinking 
him  lost  for  ever  to  her,  lets  his  room  to  another  young  carpenter, 
Jim  Grove.  Grove  learns  of  the  old  lady's  unfortunate  position  and 
assists  her  in  many  ways.  He  goes  to  the  gambling  den  and  there 
recognises  Adam  by  the  portrait  his  mother  had  shown  him.  He 
starts  to  accuse  him  and  then  leaves.  He  goes  to  Adam's  rooms. 
Adam  refuses  to  see  him  and  Grove  is  about  to  leave  when  he  sees 
Adam's  wallet  lying  on  the  table.  He  takes  it  and  leaves  it  beside 
Mrs.  Drayton  as  she  rests  asleep  over  her  work.  The  theft  is  dis- 
covered and  he  is  traced  and  Mrs.  Drayton  brought  to  Adam's 
room.  Discovering  that  the  theft  was  for  his  mother,  he  breaks 
down  and  asks  for  her  forgiveness,  and  she  in  the  eternal  spirit  of 
sacrificing  motherhood,  forgives  and  comforts  him. 

"LOVE  IS  BLIND."— Released  July  20th.     Length  955  feet. 

Foster  is  a  young  artist  with  great  ambitions  to  be  taken  up  by 
society.  Mrs.  Hardrocks,  a  wealthy  society  widow,  makes  a 
protege"  of  him  with  the  result  that  he  falls  madly  in  love  with  her 
— at  least  so  he  thinks.  In  the  same  house  with  Foster's  studio  is 
little  Betty  Wilson,  the  daughter  of  the  landlady.  One  day  in  order  to 
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complete  a  picture  for  the  wealthy  widow  he  gets  Betty  to  pose  for 
him.  Foster  gets  word  that  he  has  inherited  money  and  becomes 
obsessed  of  the  idea  that  now  he  can  propose  to  the  widow.  He 
calls  in  Betty  and  tells  her  all  about  it  and  she  does  not  know 
whether  to  be  glad  or  cry.  He  gives  Betty  a  great  armful  of  fine 
clothes  to  put  on  and  tells  her  that  when  they  come  back  from 
being  married  she  must  receive  them.  Fate  cheats  him,  for  when 
the  widow  arrives  to  look  at  the  picture  she  has  her  fiance  with 
her.  Betty  hearing  them  leave,  thinks  the  coast  is  clear  and 
bounds  into  the  room  arrayed  like  a  young  woman  of  fashion. 
There  she  finds  Foster  with  his  head  in  his  hands  thinking  his 
heart  broken  beyond  repair.  She  goes  to  him  and  timidly  offers 
her  sympathy.  When  he  raises  his  head  and  sees  the  vision  before 
him  he  forgets  there  ever  was  a  widow,  society  or  art,  and  realises 
that  his  heart  was  in  Betty's  keeping  all  the  time. 


REX. 


J.  F.  Brockliss,  New  Compton  Street,  W. 


"THE  END  OF  CIRCLE."— Released  August  3rd.  Length 
1,000  feet. 

Discouraged  and  disheartened  with  her  uncompromising  poverty 
and  the  narrow  prospects  for  improving  her  life  of  bleak  conditions 
the  woman  goes  away  with  another.  It  was  hard  to  leave  the 
little  tot  and  the  husband  struggling  in  vain  against  the  relentless 
tide  of  invincible  circumstances.  In  the  lonesome  night  the  child 
murmurs  its  evening  prayers  and  the  mother's  mind  reverts  to  her 
little  one  who  is  accustomed  at  that  hour  to  kneel  by  her  side. 
The  mother's  instinct  in  the  woman  is  stronger  than  all  else,  and 
she  abandons  her  plans  for  a  freer  existence  to  return  to  her  simple 
life  once  more.  It  is  pleasing  to  note  that  in  this  case  virtue  is 
not  its  own  and  only  reward,  and  that  the  woman  finds  that  on 
being  forgiven  by  her  husband  that  he  has  succeeded  in  obtaining 
a  post  amidst  civilisation. 


SELIG. 

Gerhard  Street,  W. 


"THE    LOVE   OF    AN    ISLAND    MAID."— Released   July 
21st.     Length  1,003  feet. 

Catalina  is  a  pretty  shell  v-endor  on  an  island  off  the  California 
coast,  simple-hearted,  a  passionate  child  of  nature,  a  nymph  in  the 
water  and  as  graceful  as  chamois  among  the  crags  of  her  sea-girt 
home.  Loved  by  Amado,  a  native  boatman,  she  is  fascinated  by 
John  Dalton,  whose  friends  are  present  on  a  visit,  among  them 
his  fiancee,  Eleanor  Henry.  Dalton,  as  a  pleasant  diversion, 
trifles  with  Catalina.  To  her  it  is  a  serious  matter,  and  in  a  fit  of 
jealousy  she  is  prevented  from  casting  Eleanor  from  a  craig  into 
the  sea  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  Amado.  Her  lover  divines 
that  she  loves  Dalton,  the  yachtsman,  and  he,  in  turn,  acts  from 
jealousy  by  boarding  the  craft,  seizing  Dalton  in  his  arms  and 
jumping  overboard.  Catalina  follows  and  through  her  expert 
swimming  manages  to  send  Amado  to  the  bottom  and  rescue 
Dalton.  She  has  learned  by  now  that  Dalton  does  not  love  her,* 
and  the  following  day,  when  he  calls  to  reward  her  for  saving  his 
life,  she  dramatically  refuses  his  gold  and  bears  her  humiliation 
with  all  the  fine  pride  of  her  spirited  race.  The  excellent  acting 
displayed  in  this  tangle  of  hearts  and  conflicting  emotions  is  fully 
equal  to  the  picturesque  scenes  of  the  story,  the  whole  making  an 
offering  that  cannot  fail  to  arouse  the  keenest  interest. 

"THE  STRONGER  MIND."— Released  July  25th.     Length 
1,000  feet. 

This  new  story  of  the  famous  hypnotic  detective,  Professor 
Locksley,  fully  sustains  the  reputation  he  acquired  in  his  former 
appearance.  A  dishonest  butler  incidentally  learns  he  can  hypnotise 
under  favourable  conditions,  Covetous  of  the  jewels  he  has  seen, 
locked  in  the  family  safe,  he  hypnotises  his  eccentric  master, 
influences  him  to  open  the  safe,  and  steals  and  secrets  them  with  a 
friend.  The  detective  while  visiting  his  fiancee  learns  of  the  loss 
and  immediately  sets  to  work  to  solve  the  mystery,  with  the 
happiest  results. 

"SCENES    IN    CUBA."— Released   July   25th.     Length   248 
feet. 

Another   of   the   interesting   Selig  travel    series   of   more    than 
exceptional    interest   and   of    magnificent     photographic     quality. 

Like  another    "Good  Thing,"  Fools  of    Society,  The    Great 
foment,  Gipsy  Blood,  etc.,  are  still  going  strong  (Walturdaw), 
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This  picture  gives  some  interesting  views  of  the  tobacco  and 
sugar  cane  industries.  In  addition  there  are  various  interesting 
views  both  on  land  and  at  sea,  including  a  very  fine  close  view  of 
the  famous  Morro  Castle. 


SOLAX. 


"THE  BOARDING  HOUSE  HEIRESS."— Released  July 
31st.     Length  710  feet. 

A  superannuated  Miss  tries  to  get  "hitched  up"  with  Billy 
Quirk.  Billy  is  made  to  believe  that  she  has  some  coin,  so  he 
forgets  about  the  lady's  lack  of  attractions.  Just  before  he 
commits  the  doughty  and  irrevocable  deed  lie  learns  that  he  has 
been  properly  "  roped  in."  Billy  gets  out  of  the  tight  place  by 
the  skin  of  his  teeth,  but  he  has  a  mighty  close  shave. 


TYLER. 

Tvler  Film  Co.,  Ltd. 


"A  HELPING  HAND."— Released  July  14th.     Length,  695  ft. 

An  old  fiddler  playing  his  violin  in  a  restaurant  is  about  to  be 

turned  out  when  a  kindhearted  diner  takes  compassion  upon  him 

id  invites  him  to  remain  as  his  guest.     Not  content  with  this   a 

pace  is  cleared  in  the  room,  and  he  gives  an  exceedingly  clever 

crobatic  performance,  which  is  both  comic  and  full   of  thrills. 

The  hat  is  then  passed  round  and  the  proceeds  handed  to  the  old 

iddler,  who  is  very  thankful  for  the  helping  hand  thus  extended  to 

im. 


URBANORA, 

Wardour    Street,    W. 


"THE    ADVENTURES    OF    MISS   LARSON."— Released 
July  24th.     Length  1,735  feet. 

De  Vermeuse,  a  successful   young  aviator,  shows  his  friends  the 
jew  aeroplane  which  he  intends  to  submit  to  the  Minister  of  War. 
Vs    he    demonstrate?    the    improvements     in    the    machinery,    a 
nechanic,  John  Haig,  watches  closely.       De  Vermeuse  invites  his 
riends  to  accompany  him  to  the  theatre   that   evening.       Haig 
overhears    the     arrangements     and     appears    greatly    interested, 
long  the  guests  at  the  Hotel   Belle- Vue  where  De  Vermeuse  is 
laying,    is-  a   young  and  beautiful  adventuress — Miss  Lawson — 
vho,  in  order  to  avert  suspicion  and  enable  her  to  carry  out  her 
plans,  complains  at  the  office  that  her  jewels  have  been  stolen, 
producing  her  dressing  case  with  a  broken  lock.      De  Vermeuse 
itering  the  hotel  at  this  moment  is  immediately  fascinated  by  the 
charming    Miss    Lawson  ;    she  also  appears    much  attracted    by 
le  young  aviator.      On   returning  to  her  room  the  adventuress 
inds  a  letter  from  John  Haig,  her  accomplice,  commending  her  for 
"le  smart  idea  of  a  bogus  robbery  and  telling  her  to  expect  him  that 
evening,  it  being  his  intention  to  obtain  the  aeroplane  plans  from 
"ler  neighbour  De  Vermeuse's    room  during  his  absence   at   the 
heatre.     De  Vermeuse  goes  out  an  hour  later  to  meet  his  friends, 
id  Haig  having  arrived  in  the  meantime  forces  the  door  of  com- 
munication existing  between  the  rooms  and  extracts  the  papers.     At 
lis  moment,  De  Vermeuse,  having  forgotten  his  theatre  ticket, 
sturns  and  finds  himself  face  to  face  with  the  thief.      He  follows 
lim  into  the  next  room,    and   seeing    Miss   Lawson  ready  for  a 
journey,  grasps  the  fact  that  she  is  an  accomplice.     However,  he 
Hows  them  to  go  as  the  idea  of  causing  the  girl's  arrest  is  dis- 
tasteful to  him.     A  few  minutes  later  De  Vermeuse  discovers  the 
oss  of  his  precious  plans,  and  returning  to  Miss  Lawson's  room 
finds  Haig's  letter,   which   informs  him  that    the  thieves  intend 
ing  l^y  the  11   o'clock  train.       He  follows  them  immediately 
id  manages  to  catch  the  train,  enters  their   compartment  and 
demands  his  plans  from  Haig.      During  their  controversy    Miss 
iwson  seizes  her  opportunity,  flings  open  the  door,  and  by  the  aid 
a    lasso    which    she   always  carries   jumps     from    the   train, 
clinging  on  to  the  telegraph  wires.      Although  badly  injured  she 
nakes  her  way  to  the  river  near  at  hand,  and  placing  the  plans,  on 
vhich  she  has  scrawled  with  her  blood  "  Forgive,   Good-bye,"  on 
tie  bank,  disappears  into  the  water.     The  train  is  stopped  and  De 
Vermeuse,  accompanied  by  the  guard,  searches  for  Miss  Lawson. 


The  aviator,  finding  his  plans  with  the  pathetic  message,  believes 
the  adventuress  preferred  death  to  the  shame  of  meeting  again  the 
one  whom  she  had  helped  to  rob. 

"THE  STOLEN  AIRSHIP  PLANS."— Released  July  17th. 
Length,  800  feet. 

Another  airship  film.  Capt.  Hoffman  and  Lieutenant  Arm- 
strong are  studying  the  plans  of  the  new  military  airship.  Hoffman 
suggests  that  they  should  spend  the  evening  at  the  theatre,  and 
locking  up  the  plans,  the  two  young  men  leave  barracks.  After  the 
play,  they  are  lounging  in  the  foyer,  and  are  drawn  into  conversa- 
tion with  a  charming  girl  through  a  clever  ruse,  not  knowing  that 
she  is  the  accomplice  of  a  foreign  spy,  Hoffman,  who  is  infatuated 
with  her,  refuses  to  leave,  and  Armstrong,  with  a  shrug,  returns 
alone.  A  few  minutes  later  Hoffman's  love  making  is  interrupted 
by  the  entrance  of  an  elderly  man,  who  is  introduced  as  the  father 
of  Silvia.  Hoffman  is  given  a  pressing  invitation  to  call  on  his 
newly-made  friends,  which  he  accepts.  A  few  days  later,  Hoff- 
man, madly  in  love,  asks  for  Silvia's  hand.  Her  supposed  father 
replies  that  he  will  give  Hoffman  /2.000  and  his  daughter's  hand 
if,  in  return,  he  will  secure  for  him  the  new  airship  plans.  Hoff- 
man is  at  first  horrified,  but  Silvia's  beauty  and  cunning  overcome 
his  scruples,  and  he  promises  to  bring  the  plans  that  night.  Hav- 
ing handed  them  over  to  the  girl  and  her  accomplice,  they  have  no 
further  use  for  him.  They  are  captured,  however,  through  the 
sagacity  of  a  pet  dog. 


VITAGRAPH    CO., 

15-17,  Cecil  Court,  W.C. 


"  OLD  LOVE  LETTERS."— Released  July  20th.  Length  331 
feet. 

Sitting  one  evening  at  the  table  in  the  gloaming  of  life,  an  old 
couple  are  looking  over  the  correspondence  of  their  younger  days. 
The  old  love  letters  recall  the  happy  days  when  their  hearts  were  ' 
young  and  their  fancies  free.  Each  letter,  as  they  read  it,  brings 
before  them  a  vision  of  the  past.  First  can  be  seen  the  interven- 
tion of  her  stern  parents,  making  her  reject  the  man  to  whom  she 
is  now  married,  and  wed  for  money  instead  of  love.  The  martyr- 
dom of  their  love,  in  their  marriage  to  some  one  else,  is  vividly 
presented  in  the  scenes  which  are  brought  before  us.  While  view- 
ing the  past,  they  greatJy  appreciate  the  sweetness  of  the  present, 
and  hand  in  hand  they  go  down  life's  pathway  that  leads  to  the 
valley  of  the  shadow,  content  in  the  love  which  has  grown  with 
the  years. 

"COUNSEL  FOR  THE  DEFENCE."— Released  July  18th. 
Length  1.017  feet. 

Lynn  Charters  and  Laura  Bray  are  very  much  in  love  with  each 
other.  Lynn  goes  to  New  York  City  to  engage  in  business. 
During  his  absence  Laura  meets  Hammond  Gowan,  a  wealthy  man, 
and  marries  him  for  his  money.  Not  long  after  their  marriage  they 
move  to  New  York.  Gowan  becomes  very  cold  and  abusive.  Ham- 
mond Gowan  has  discharged  one  of  his  workmen.  The  poor 
fellow  appeals  to  Mrs.  Gowan  and  she  promises  to  intercede  for 
his  reinstatement.  Her  intercession  leads  to  the  usual  quarrel, 
and  she  unconsciously  and  nervously  handles  a  paper  cutter, 
laying  on  the  table,  which  she  raises  as  if  to  defend  herself  when 
he  attempts  to  strike  her.  The  maid  enters  the  room  and  sees  the 
paper  cutter  in  her  hand.  The  workman  returns  to  his  home, 
encouraged  by  Mrs.  Gowan's  promise,  only  to  be  driven  to  desper- 
ation by  the  death  of  his  wife  from  starvation  and  his  children 
crying  for  food.  Rushing  from  the  room  in  madness,  he  makes 
his  way  to  Gowan's  home  and  enters.  Reaching  the  library,  he 
discovers  the  paper  cutter,  goes  to  Gowan's  bedroom  and  kills 
him.  Laura  is  arrested  on  the  testimony  of  the  maid  who  saw 
her  with  the  paper  cutter.  Laura  is  placed  in  gaol,  and  charged 
with  the  murder  of  her  husband.  Lynn  Charters  comes  to  her 
assistance  and  offers  legal  services.  He  subpoenas  the  workman, 
and  at  the  psychological  moment  in  his  cross-examination,  Lynn 
leads  him  to  confess  his  crime.  Laura  is  acquitted.  She  and 
Lynn  acknowledge  their  love,  undimmed  by  separation,  time  and 
circumstances. 

"DR.  LAFLEURS  THEORY."— Released  August  1st. 
Length  1,007  feet. 

A  doctor,  whose  theory  is  that  crime  is  a  disease,  and  Should  be 
treated  as  such,  sees  a  young  girl,  in  the  disguise  of  a  Salvation 
Army  lass,  very  successfully  steal  a  watch,  and  decides  to  keep  an 
eye  on  her.     He  follows  her  to  a  cheap  restaurant,  where  he  tells 
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her  that  he  saw  her  steal  the  watch.  She  gives  it  up  to  him  and 
he  returns  it  to  the  owner.  She  tells  her  uncle,  with  whom  she 
lives,  and  who  forces  her  to  steal,  that  she  is  going  to  stop  being  a 
thief.  He  only  laughs  at  her.  The  uncle  finds  an  advertisement 
in  the  paper  for  a  young  housemaid,  and  tells  the  girl  that  she 
must  take  the  job,  and  that  he  and  the  young  chap,  whom  the 
uncle  has  in  his  power,  will  come  at  night  and  ransack  the  house. 
The  girl  after  persuasion  does  as  she  is  bid  and  secures  the 
position.  This  happens  to  be  the  house  owned  by  the  doctor.  At 
midnight  the  girl  comes  to  the  drawing-room  through  which  she 
is  to  admit  her  accomplices.  The  doctor  comes  in  unexpectedly 
and  has  a  good  talk  with  the  girl.  When  the  two  men  enter,  the 
doctor  compels  the  uncle  to  make  a  confession  and  then  lets  him 
go.  He  tells  the  girl  and  the  young  man  if  they  swear  to  begin  life 
anew  in  a  distant  country  he  will  give  them  money  to  redeem 
their  p  st.  He  sees  them  start  on  their  way,  wishing  them 
Godspeed  and  bon  voyage.  As  he  watches  them  depart  he  is 
satisfied  by  his  theory,  that  they  are  more  to  be  pitied  than  blamed. 


J.    F.    BROCKLISS, 

4,    New    Compton    Street,    London,    W.C. 

This  well-known  firm  issue  a  catalogue  covering  every  possible 
need  of  the  cinematographer  and  electric  theatre  proprietor. 
Among  the  many  excellent  specialties  of  the  house  is  the  well- 
known  Brockliss  Monograph  —  King  of  Projectors.  In  this 
splendid  machine  the  frame  is  made  of  the  best  grey  iron,  finished 
in  stoved  black  enamel,  lined  in  gold  with  nickel-plated  parts. 
All  gear  wheels  are  spiral  cut  with  a  very  wide  wearing  surface  ; 
spindles  are  made  of  the  best  tool  steel  and  run  in  phosphor 
bronz§,bush  bearings.  The  Maltese  Cross  runs  in  a  dust-proof  oil 
bath,  and  the  cam  spindle  is  fitted  with  an  adjustable  eccentric 
bush  bearing,  all  parts  being  easily  accessible.  The  Double 
Truncated  Cone  Shutter  is  a  most  important  part  of  this 
mechanism,  and  is  a  special  feature  of  the  Monograph,  eliminating 
flicker  and  also  increasing  the  brilliancy  of  the  picture  on  the 
screen  Automatic  Safety  Shutter  working  on  the  spring  governor 
principle.  New  Skate  Tension  Springs  on  the  gate  fitted  with 
heat  arrester  plates  to  prevent  springs  from  overheating,  film 
guards  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  gate,  bracket  for  carrying  lantern 
slide  lenses,  the  whole  mounted  upon  swing  sub-base  with  spring 
bolt.  The  Spool  Arms  are  fitted  with  two  fire-proof  spool  boxes 
with  roller  fire  traps,  and  12  in.  spools.  The  bottom  take-up  arm 
is  fitted  with  flat  belt  and  idler  adjustable  pulley  for  increasing  or 


decreasing  tension  on  the  film.  The  Lamp  House  is  of  ample  size 
and  made  of  best  Russian  iron,  with  door  to  open  full  size  of  the 
side,  top  and  bottom  is  insulated,  the  back  being  fitted  with 
asbestos  curtain,  and  it  is  fitted  on  steel  runners  for  sliding  over 
into  line  with  the  Lantern  slide  projection  lens.  Both  the  moving 
picture  and  lantern  lenses  are  of  the  very  highest  quality,  and 
specially  constructed  for  use  with  the  Motiograph  by  the  well- 
known  Bausch  and  Lomb  Optical  Co.  One  moving  picture  lens 
from  3  in.  focus,  and  one  large  diameter  lantern  lens  to  match,  is  sup- 
plied with  each-complete  outfit.  Oak  Baseboard  is  fitted  with  swivel 
base  and  capstan  headed  nut  for  mounting  on  Gibraltar  pedestal 
stand,  which  is  a  special  feature  ot  the  Motiograph  outfit.  The 
hollow  column  with  wide  base  when  firmly  screwed  to  the  floor  is 
very  rigid,  and  does  not  take  up  nearly  so  much  room  in  the 
operating  chamber  as  a  four  legged  stand.  With  the  special 
tilting  arrangement  a  very  fine  adjustment  is  easily  obtained.  The 
stand  is  stove  enamelled  and  of  very  neat  appearance.  Altogether 
the  machine  is  solid,  well  made,  and  one  of  the  best  and  most 
successful  projectors  on  the  market. 

The  Brockliss  Perfect  Portable  Iron  Operating  Houses  are 
collapsible,  packing  flat  for  travelling  and  most  suitable  for  colonial 
customers.  Among  their  electrical  fittings  their  Combined 
Transformer  and  Choking  Coil,  which  is  of  special  design  for 
Cinematograph  work  and  can  be  adjusted  by  a  lever  without 
altering  the  electrical  connections,  is  of  special  value.  Their 
Generating  Plant,  consisting  of  coupled  dynamo  and  an  internal 
combustion  engine  taking  either  petrol,  paraffin,  or  town  or  suction 
gas,  are  supplied  to  meet  all  possible  requirements. 

A  big  line  of  lime  and  acetylene  plant  and  requisites  is  also- 
carried,  and  among  their  operating  room  mechanisms  are  several 
special  machines,  such  as  the  Brockliss  Film  Measurer  and 
Rewinder  combined,  the  special  Field  Storage  Case  which  keeps 
films  moist  and  supple  thus  lessening  their  tendency  to  break,  and 
the  Brockliss  Seaborne  Film-Cleaning  Machine. 

The  Brockliss-Parvo  Cinematograph  Camera  is  one  of  the 
smallest  and  most  complete  little  cameras  in  the  world.  It  holds 
360  feet  of  film  and  only  weighs  11  lbs.  Other  dark-room 
apparatus  is  the  Rotary  Film  Perforator,  that  perforates  1,000  feet 
in  ten  minutes.  The  firm  also  supply  two  models  of  Film  Printing 
Machines,  one  a  step-by-step  model,  the  other  a  continuous  model 
with  two-speed  adjustment  giving  respectively  one  turn  one 
picture,  three  turns  one  picture.  For  the  auditorium,  lobby,  and 
exterior  of  the  theatre  this  firm  has  a  wide  range  of  Programme 
frames,  electric  fans,  fire  extinguishers,  tip-up  seats,  &c,  and  also 
sell  the  well-known  Harper  Ticket  Machine  *which  automatically 
safeguards  the  receipts. 


A     VITAGRAPH     THRILLER. 


THE  Yitagraph  Company  has  given  us  many 
films  of  such  exceptional  merit  in  the  past 
that  one  more  or  less  is  hardly  matter  for 
surprise.  We  have,  however,  been  privileged 
to  see  during  the  last  few  days  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  and  sensational  films  which  even  this 
enterprising  and  go-ahead  firm  has  released. 

A  Real  Thriller. 

It  is  a  "  special  "  film  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and 
of  so  thrilling  a  nature  that  exhibitors  are  sure  to  rush  to 
secure  it  as  an  altogether  unusual  attraction  for  their 
programmes.  This  film,  662  feet  in  length,  shows  a 
special  hydroaeroplane  flight  over  New  York  by  Mr. 
Frank  Coffyn,  and  it  affords  a  wonderful  illustration  of 
the  triumph  of  modern  science  by  which  the  spectator  is 
able  to  experience  much  of  the  thrill  and  sensation  of 
aviation,  and  see  the  earth  as  it  appears  from  an  aero- 
plane, at  the  same  time  seeing  the  Might  of  the  aeroplane 
itself.  Mere  words  fail  to  convey  the  effect  which  this 
extraordinary  film  has  upon  the  mind.  We  see  the 
daring  airman,  accompanied  by  the  cinematograph 
operator— who  is  certainly  no  less  daring  in  embarking 

Raise  your  Summer  receipts  by  showing  the  greit  Asta 
Nielsen  Exclusive  Picture  Play  Dramas  (Walturdaw). 


upon  so  dangerous  a  journey — ready" to  start,  and  by 
means  of  the  films  secured  we  are  able  to  follow  a  most 
wonderful  series  of  ascents  and  journeys  through  the  air 
in  this  unusual  flying  machine. 

From  a  Dizzy  Height. 

Proceeding  down  harbour  this  remarkable  air  and 
water  ship  skims  over  the  waxes  at  a  great  speed,  and  as 
it  rises  into  ihe  air  we  are  conscious  of  a  thrill  of  excite- 
ment, and  follow  its  movements  almost  with  bated 
breath.  The  film  pictures  thrown  upon  the  screen  give 
one  the  impression  of  looking  down  from  a  dizzy  height 
upon  the  city  of  New  York  with  its  great  public 
buildings  and  its  skyscrapers.  We  even  appear  to  skim 
round  the  huge  Statute  of  Liberty  itself,  which  stands 
at  the  entrance  to  New  York  Harbour.  This  film  is 
just  one  of  those  unusual  special  features  which  every 
enterprising  showman  delights  to  secure,  For  this  very 
reason,  there  is  bound  to  be  a  big  rush  to  secure  it,  and 
we  strongly  advise  those  of  our  readers  who  do  not 
want  to  find  themselves  "  left,"  to  make  arrangements  tc 
see  the  film  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  The 
release  date  is  July  18th. 

EVERYBODY'S  DOING  IT!  WHAT?  Why  running  Waltur- 
daw's  ExclusiYes,  with  a  Power's  projector. 
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THE  VERY  THING 

TO  ADVERTISE  YOUR  SHOW 


No  Empty   Seats,  but  Big  Receipts ! 


WILL 
FILL  YOUR 
THEATRE 
EVERY 
TIME. 
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A 
MOVING 
PICTURE 
POSTER. 


THOMSON'S  MOVING  PICTURE  POSTER 


DEVICE. 


A  marvellously  simple  and  inexpensive  device,  easily  attached  to  any  Bioscope,  by  means  of 
which  passers-by  see  a  miniature  reproduction  of  the  actual  moving  pictures  being  shown  in 
the  Theatre.  Used  at  short  intervals  during  the  evening  it  offers  an  absolutely  unique  means 
of  advertising  a  Show.  Its  novelty  at  once  compels  attention,  and  will  fill  any  Theatre  where 
it  is  shown.  It  can  also  be  used  to  display  the  advertisements  of  local  tradesmen,  the 
revenue  from  which  will  soon  more  than  pay  for  its  cost.  This  clever  and  money-making 
device  will   shortly  be  seen  in  operation  at  a   well-known   London   Cinematograph  Theatre. 


Full  details   as   to    terms  and   conditions   on   which    this   Novel    Advertising 
Device  will  be  supplied  may  be  obtained  from  the  Inventor  and  Patentee :— 

D.A.THOMSON,  30, Hillside  Gardens,  HIGHGATE,  N 
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A     £50,000     CINEMA     THEATRE. 

IN    THE    HEART    OF    THE    WEST-END. 


OR  some  time  past  whispers  have  been  abroad 
that  a  great  scheme  to  open  a  sumptuously 
designed  cinematograph  theatre  in  one  of  the 
principal  thoroughfares  of  the  West  End  was 
in  course  of  completion. 
The  Cinema  was  able  last  month  to  confirm  the  truth 
of  these  reports  and  exclusively  announced  the  fact, 
without  mentioning  names,  that  a  cinematograph  theatre 
would  shortly  be  erected  and  opened  in  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal streets  in  the  heart  of  the  West  End.  This 
announcement  was  somewhat  sceptically  received  in 
some  quarters,  and  the  idea  that  a  sum  of  money 
approximately  to  close  upon  £50,000  was  involved  was 
accepted  with  considerable  reserve.  But  The  Cinema 
does  not  give  publicity  to  such  statements  without  being 
absolutely  sure  of  the  facts. 
We  were  able  to  state  that 
the  property  in  question  had 
already  been  secured,  and 
that  the  head  lease  had  cost 
^25,000,  and  the  property  as 
it  stands  a  further  £1 2,000, 
whilst  the  alterations  and 
rebuilding  represented  at 
least  an  additional  ^"10,000. 

The  New  Gallery. 

All      these       facts      were 
absolutely     correct,    as    the 
announcement   we    are  able' 
exclusively  to  make    in  this 
issue     proves.        The     pro- 
perty in  question  is  the  well- 
known   and    popular    restaurant,  "  The    New 
in    Regent    Street,   and  it    will    be    generally 
that   the  position  occupied  by  these  premises 
unique  site  for  a  cinema  theatre.     The  present 
will    be    entirely   reconstructed,    and    the 


PLAN    OF    THE    NEW    THEATRE 


Gallery," 
conceded 
affords  a 
building 
plans  of  the 
architects,  Messrs.  William  Woodward  and  Sons,  and 
Mr.  Gilbert  Booth  are  sufficiently  well  forward  for 
us  to  reproduce  a  sectional  drawing  herewith.  No 
expense  will,  we  understand,  be  spared  in  the  rebuilding 
and  construction  of  the  theatre,  and  it  will  be  found, 
when  the  opening  takes  place  in  October,  that  this  new 
and  luxurious  place  of  entertainment  will,  at  a  bound, 
take  the  lead  among  all  the  cinematograph  theatres  of 
London.  The  building  will  provide  seating  accommo- 
dation for  1,000  persons,  and  the  dress  circle  alone  will 
The  length  of  the  theatre  will  be 
the  width  68  feet.  There  will  be 
for  high-class  concerts,  and  the  pro- 
will    be  28  by  33  ft.  in  height.      There 


hold    over    300. 
120     feet,    and 
a   stage  suitable 
scenium    openin; 
will  also  be    a  tier  ot 
the  decorations    and 
sumptuous  kind. 

Safest  Picture  Theatre  in  London. 

Further  than  this   the   new   theatre — the  name  which, 
by    tha     way,     has    not    yet     been    deci  led    upon  —  will 


private   boxes,  and  the  whole  of 
furnishings    will    be    of  the    most 


undoubtedly  be  one  of  the  safest  in  London,  for  it  will 
possess  no  less  than  six  exits,  two  into  Regent  Street, 
three  into  Heddon  Street,  and  one  into  Vigo  Street.  It 
will  also  have  three  separate  entrances,  the  main 
entrance  of  course  being  in  Regent  Street,  and  the  other 
two  in  Heddon  Street  and  Vigo  Street.  There  will 
be  a  very  handsome  foyer,  and  a  tea  lounge  in  which 
some  300  people  can  partake  of  refreshment  whilst  they 
witness  the  performance,  and  a  Lager  beer  saloon,  in 
which  light  refreshments  of  every  description  can  be 
obtained  either  before  or  after  the  performance. 

An  Exceptional  Site. 

Naturally  such  an  exceptional  site  could  not  be 
acquired  without  the  expenditure  of  an  immense  amount 

of  time  and  trouble.  To 
obtain  the  leases,  and  especi- 
ally the  Crown  lease,  was 
the  work  of  long-drawn-out 
and  delicate  negotiation,  and 
those  responsible  for  carry- 
ing through  the  scheme  to 
a  successful  termination  are 
to  be  heartily  congratulated 
upon  the  outcome  of  their 
endeavours.  A  period  of 
over  six  months  was  occu- 
pied in  completing  the 
negotiations,  the  consent  of 
the  Crown  had  to  be '  ob- 
tained— incidentally  this  is 
the  first  and  only  occasion 
that  such  consent  has  been 
given  to  build  a  cinematograph  theatre — and  the  plans 
themselves  had  to  be  passed  by  the  Crown  authorities. 

Successful  Negotiations. 

There  were  those  who  declared,  in  no  uncertain  voice, 
that  the  necessary  permission  wculd  not  be  obtained, 
and  that  the  scheme  would  therefore  fall  through.  But 
these  pessimists  have  been  disappointed  in  their  antici- 
pations, and  Messrs.  Harris  and  Gillow,  who  have  been 
actively  concerned  in  the  negotiations,  are  to  be  heartily 
congratulated  upon  being  the  means  of  bringing  them  to 
a  successful  conclusion,  thus  making  it  possible  to  say 
that  the  West  End  will  shortly  possess  one  of  the  finest 
cinematograph  theatres  in  the  world. 

The  Proprietors. 

It  is  of  special  interest  to  announce  that  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  new  theatre  are  the  Quadrant  Properties, 
Ltd.,  who  are  fortunate  in  having  on  their  directorate 
such  widely  experienced  entrepreneurs  in  the  cinemato- 
graph theatre  world  as  Mr.  Horace  Sedger  and  Mr. 
Edward  Laurillard.  These  gentlemen  are  so  well 
known  in  connection  with  similar  undertakings,  and 
so  completely  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  investing 
public,  that  the  success  of  the  undertaking  is  already 
practically  assured. 
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MEMS. 


Standard  Electric  Theatres,  Ltd.,  have  declared  a  dividend  of  5 
per  cent,  and  the  report  shows  that  the  gross  profits  have  increased 

by  £2,750. 

A   dividend   at  the   rate   of  10   per  cent,  per  annum   has   been 
•dec'ared  by  B.B.  Pictures,  Ltd. 


NEW  COMPANIES. 


KlNEMATOGAPH      EXHIBITORS'      ASSOCIATION    OF     GREAT    BRITAIN 

and  Ireland,   Ltd. — Limited  by  guarantee. 

Cinema  Trust  Co.,  Ltd. — £25,000  in  20,000  "  A  "  shaes  of  £1 
each  and  20,000  "  B  "  of  5s.  each. 

Picture  Supplies  Ltd. — £ Soo  in  £1  shares.     Private  company. 

Oxford  Picturedrome  (St.  Helens)  Co.,  Ltd. — £2,000  in 
1,625  preferred  ordinary  shares  of  £1  each  and  1,500  deferred 
ordinary  shares  of  is.  each.  Private  company.  134,  Duke-street, 
St.  Helens. 

Tivoli  Picture  Palace  (Southport),  Ltd. — £500  in  £1  shares. 
Private  company.     2,  Booth-street,  Manchester. 

Greenwich  Picture  Theatre,  Ltd. — £6,000  in  5,000  shares  of 


Private  company.  62, 
•£"3,000  in  £1  shares. 
— £4,000  in  £1  shares. 


shares. 


shai 


52,  London  Wall,  E.C 
in   is.    shares.     Private 


£1    each    and   4,000   shares   of  5s.  each. 
London  Wall,  E.C. 

Bramley     Picture     Palace,     Ltd.  — 
Private  company. 

Caerphilly  and  District  Cinema  Co 
As  title.     Private  company. 

Holderness  Hall  (Hull). — £io,oro  in  £1  shares. 

Gilbert-Southwell    Film    Co.,    Ltd.— £1,500   in  £1   shares 
Private  company.     5,  John-street,  Adtlphi,  W.C. 

Chertsey    Electric    Theatres,    Ltd. — £1,500  in  £1 
Private  company. 

Paislev     Picture    Theatre,    Ltd.  —  £6, coo   in   5,000 
of  £1  each,  and  4,000  shares  ol  5s.  each. 

K.    Finance    Syndicate,    Ltd. — £5 
company.     6,  Broad-street-place,  E.C. 

Open    Air    Cinema    Co.,    Ltd.— £300   in  £1  shares.     Private 
company.     1,  Victoria-street,  S.W. 

United  County  Picture  Halls,  Ltd.— Capital  £2,000  in  £1 
shares.     Private  company.       The  Square,  Market  Harborough. 

Barnsley,  Parkgate   and    Rawmarsh  Picture  Palace   Co., 
Limited— Capital  £2,000  in  £1  shares.     Private  company. 

Scottish  Cinematograph  Co.,    Ltd.— Capital   £1,000    in    £1 
shares.     Private  company. 

W.   and    W.   Advertising    Co.,    Ltd.— Capital   £2,000   in   £1 
shares.     Private  company.     Bank  Buildings,  Kingsuay,  W.C. 

Empire  Theatre  Co  (Heywood),    Ltd.—  Capital  £2,000  an  £1 
shares.     Private  company.  v 

Littleborough  Picture  Theatre  Co.,  Ltd.— Capital  £3000 
in  ios.  shares.     36,  Victoria  Street,  Littleborough. 

Morris   Ai    Picture    Palaces,    Ltd.— Capital   £7,500    in    £1 
shares  (3,750  preferred).     Private  company. 

Harrow   Road    Coliseum,   Ltd.  —  Capital  £1,500  in  £1  shares 
Private  company.     324,  Harrow  Road,  W. 

Lyric  Picture   Palaces,  Ltd.— Capital  £4,000  in   ios.  shares 
(7,940  ordinary  and  60  deferred). 

Redcar  Palace  of    Varieties,    Ltd.— Capital    £9,000    in    / 
shares.  z 


THE    QUESTION    OF    OVERCROWDING. 

The  question  of  overcrowding  in  cinematograph  theatres  \va< 
raised  in  a  recent  case  at  Southport,  wh  n  the  licensee  of  tie 
Picture  Palace,  Lord-street,  was  summoned  for  a  breach  of  the 
Cinematograph  Act,  1909,  by  allowing  people  to  stand  and  sit  up- 
stairs in  the  gangway.  The  chief  constable  said  defendant  had 
been  previously  warned.  Mr.  Wilmot  Hodge,  on  behalf  of 
defendant,  said  it  was  a  wet  night,  and  people  rushed  in  when  it 
commenced  to  rain.  He  had  refused  to  admit  several.  Defendant 
was  fined  two  guineas  and  costs. 

%*  As  will  be  seen  by  a  note  in  our  "Review  of  the  Month,"  this 
decision  is  absolutely  reversed  by  the  dicium  of  the  London  Count*1 
Council,  which  permits  standing  in  the  side  gangways,  provided 
sufficient  room  is  left  for  persons  to  pass  to  and  fro.  Ed.  C. 


A    TORN    PAIR    OF    TROUSERS. 

Damage  done  to  a  pair  of  trousers  by  a  nail  in  one  of  the  seats  of 
the  Palais  Eden  Picture  Palace,  Shoreditch,  brought  an  engineer 
named  Alfred  Litton  to  the  Shoreditch  County  Court,  to  claim 
rec  >very  of  the  sum  of  25s.  from  Mr.  P.  M.  Beck,  the  proprietor 
In  giving  judgment  for  the  plaintiff  for  is.  Judge  Cluer  said 
there  was  a  popular  fallacy  abroad  that  if  persons  tore  a  portion  of 
their  attire  those  that  they  held  responsible  had  to  build  them  a 
new  suit  of  clothes,  but  that  could  not  hold  good.  Clothes  could 
always  be  well  and  neatly  mended,  and  the  only  amount  recoverable 
was  is.  for  the  darning  and  anything  for  depreciation  in  value. 
He  could  not  in  this  case  say  how  much  the  depreciation  would  lie, 
as  the  trousers  were  not  in  court. 


AN     ENTHRALLING    DETECTIVE     FILM. 

Month  by  month  the  New  Century  Film  Service  Ltd.,  main- 
tains the  high  standard  of  the  exclusives  which  they  lelease. 
The  new  photo  play  which  they  are  about  to  issue,  "  The  Forger's 
Doom,"  is  a  strong  detective  story,  pulsa'.ing  with  life  and 
moving  incident.  There  are  four  characters,  a  bank  manager, 
his  wife,  a  forger  and  his  sister,  and  between  them  they  manage  to 
work  up  sufficient  excitement  and  thrill  to  satisfy  even  the  most 
critical  and  satiated. 

The  story  is  a  simple  one.  The  manager  has  to  leave  home  for 
business  in  Vienna.  During  his  absence  the  forger  makes  love 
to  his  wife,  and  so  far  succeeds  that  he  gets  her  into  his  power. 
During  one  of  his  visits  he  inadvertently  drops  a  spurious  bank- 
note, and  detectives  who  have  seen  him  leave  the  house  call  to 
make  inquiries,  and  find  the  note  on  the  floor.  The  forger  flees, 
but  is  caught,  and  eventually  receives  a  long  sentence  of  imprison- 
ment. Meanwhile,  the  bank  manager  knows  nothing  of  his  wife's 
indiscretions,  and,  on  the  forger's  release  from  prison,  she  is  black- 
mailed by  the  villian,  who  eventually — through  his  sister — works 
upon  her  to  such  an  extent  that  she  hands  over  the  keys  of  the 
bank,  in  order  that  the  forger  may  rob  the  safes.  A  large  sum 
of  money  is  stolen,  and  the  husband,  susDected  of  complicity  in 
the  crime,  is  arrested.  The  wife's  conscience,  however,  troubles 
her,  and,  confessing  her  part  in  the  affair,  the  forger  is  tracked,  and 
the  booty  recovered.  But  in  a  struggle  with  the  detective,  the 
villian  is  shot.  Husband  and  wife  then  come  together,  and  all 
ends  happily.  That  is  the  story  in  outline,  and  it  is  excellently 
worked  out  on  the  screen.  The  film  is  one  which  showmen  should 
make  a  point  of  seeing.     The  release  date  is  July  22nd. 
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DISINFECT    YOUR   THEATRE 

"  One  of  the  best   and  cheapest  disinfectants  is 

PINER-LIN 

which  is  claimed  by  its  makers  to  be  the  last  word  in  hygiene 
as  supplied  to  purification  of  the  air  by  spraying.  '  Piner-lin ' 
has  also  properties  which,   in   solution,  when  sprayed  into  the 

I  air  give  off  free  ozone  and  oxygen,  take  away  all  the  carbonic 
acid  gas,  smoke,  and  other  impurities,  and  render  the  atmo- 
sphere sweet,  fresh,  cool,  and  very  agreeable." — The    Cinema. 


THE  PINER-LIN  CO.,  FISHPONDS,  BRISTOL 


WAKE     TJI>  ! 


Get  rid  of  your  old  style 
of  Piano  and  buy  the 


Harper  Orchestral   Piano 

A    combination     of    Piano  and  Absolutely   tbe  fines'    instru- 

Organ    for  playing  on  by  hand.  ment     for     Picture     Theatres. 

SOLD    ON    VERY    EASY    TERMS. 


YOUR    OWN     PIANO     TAKEN     IN     PART     PAYMENT 

Don  t   let   your    neighbour   get    ahead    of   yon  ! 
Write  at  once  to 

The  Harper  Electric  Piano  (1910)  Co.,  Ltd., 

258-260-262,  Holloway  Road,  London,  N. 


THE  CINEMA. 


ORDER    FORM. 


To  the  Publishers, 

The  Cinema,  21,  North  Audley  St.,  W. 

Please    send  me    (post   free)    Twelve 
Issues    of   THE  CINEMA,  commencing  with 

the   issue    of    for 

which  I  enclose  P.O.  for  2s.  6d, 

Name 
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ART    AND   THE    PICTURE    PALACE. 

By    DUDLEY    CLARK. 


The  Price  of  a  Drink. 

T""1HE  picture  palace  has  come  gaily  into  its 
kingdom.  Ubiquitous  science,  at  once  the 
courier  of  kings,  the  servant  of  millionaires, 
and  the  healer  of  the  multitude,  has  let  a  new 
and  marvellous  light  into  the  grey  lives  of  the 
poor.  Through  the  agency  of  the  celluloid  film,  the 
wonders  of  the  world  are  being  brought  into  the  mean 
streets  of  dingy  cities.  At  the  price  of  a  drink  the  poor 
man  may  enjoy  the  privilege  of  being  ceremoniously 
ushered  between  sumptuous  plush  curtains  by  a  magnifi- 
cently attired  official.  On  the  quivering  screen  before 
him  scenes  and  incidents  of  a  life  far  removed  from  the 
sphere  of  his  own  close-hedged 

existence  lure  him  away  upon        _ 

imaginary     great      adventures. 

A  Boon  and  a  Blessing. 

Hard  is  it  to  refuse  the 
right-hand  of  fellowship  to 
this  playhouse  of  the  poor  that 
has  come  as  a  boon  and  a 
blessing  to  them  that  toil  long 
and  monotonously  amid  drab 
surroundings.  Yet  is  there 
not  at  the  same  time  some- 
thing almost  sinister  in  the 
bewilderingly  sudden  omnipre- 
sence of  the  picture  palace  ? 
Does  there  not  lurk  within  the 
message  from  science  to  demo- 
cracy which  the  film  interprets 
something  very  like  a  challenge  ? 
A  fierce,  relentless  challenge 
cast  by  science  in  the  face  of 
art.  What,  we  seem  to  hear 
science  demanding  through  the 
medium  of  the  film,  is  art 
doing  for  the  middle  classes 
to-day  ?      What  is   art   to  the 


in  the  lives  of  the  poor  of  the  present  day.  It  cannot 
satisfy  the  mental  hunger  of  the  masses  because  their 
palates  have  become  so  blunted  as  to  be  insensible  to 
any  but  the  most  highly  flavoured  meats.  They  have 
no  desire  to  participate  in  the  feast  which  art  provides  ; 
they  are  content  with  the  savourless  waste  from  the 
table — the  mechanically-formed  replica,  and  the  soulless 
reprint. 

Joy  in  Labour. 

The  age   of  the  picture   palace   rarely  turns  its  eyes 
inwards.     The  inner  chamber  of  the  soul  is  not   much 


used  as  a 


living-room 


A  VEIN  OF 
SILVER. 


"The  proprietors  and  managers  of 
picture  palaces  will  find  much  to 
interest  them  in  THE  CINEMA.  All 
the  latest  film  productions  are  carefully 
noted  and  explained  ;  all  the  modern 
appliances  given,  points  are  argued, 
doubts  are  solved,  difficulties  cleared, 
and  directions  given,  and  frequently 
hints  started  which,  if  pursued,  should 
lead  to  a  vein  of  silver  which  runs 
through  the  public  purse." 

—  Worthing  Mercury. 


masses 


How 


is 


this 


wide- 
of  science  to  be 
Has  art,  in  its 


flung   taunt 

answered  ?  Has  art,  in  its  noblest  sense,  any  real 
meaning  to-day  for  the  men  and  women  of  the  mean 
street  ?  Does  it  present  itself  to  them  in  any  but  a 
vague  tangible  form — a  far-away,  unrealisable  something 
which  only  wealth,  and  the  ease  and  leisure  that  wealth 
brings,  can  realise  and  make  tangible  —  a  something 
which,  in  their  own  words,  is  not  for  the  likes  of  them  ? 
We  know  that  it  does  not. 

The  Lives  of  the  Poor. 

We  know  that  the  problem  of  daily  living  looms  so 
largely  and  so  darkly  upon  their  mental  horizons  as  to 
leave  no  room  for  minor  images.  When  the  needs  of 
the  physical  are  only  to  be  met  by  means  of  continuous 
nerve  deadening  labour,  the  demands  of  the  aesthetic 
are  like  to  receive  scant  attention.     Art  has  no  place 


we  can  do  that  we  shall 
palace.— In  T.P.'s  Weekly. 


superficial  education  has  flung 
open  the  more  alluring  cor- 
ridors of  the  outer  world. 
At  one  chronological  point  then 
we  have  the  Gothic  Cathedral ; 
at  the  other  the  picture  palace. 
And  the  centuries  that  lie  be- 
tween have  borne  witness  to 
the  gradual  ascendancy  of  the 
materialistic  over  the  aesthetic. 
And  if  aestheticism  has  borne 
itself  but  poorly  in  the  conflict , 
it  is  because  we  have  shrunk 
from  boldly  rallying  round  its 
standard.  Instead,  we  have 
mocked  at  it ;  have  labelled  it 
a  "  craze  "  ;  have  refused  con- 
temptuously to  swell  its  meagre 
ranks. 

Art  that  is  confined  within 
four  walls  and  a  catalogue  is 
worth  little  compared  with 
that  art  which  maketh  a 
whole  city  beautiful  and  a 
whole  people  glad.  We  of 
the  mean  street  must  regain 
that  joy  in  labour.  We  must 
sing  at  our  work  as  the 
craftsmen  did  of  old.  When 
have  no  need  for  the  picture 


The  cinematograph  palace  is  the  poor  man's  church.  For  a 
few  pence  he  can  travel  round  the  world,  witness  the  leading 
events  of  the  day,  and  enjoy  the  tonic  pf  a  hearty  laugh,  and  all 
without  the  vitiating  atmosphere  and  associations  of  an  ale 
shop  or  low   "penny   gaff." — Daily  Chronicle. 


I  am  looking  for  a  man  whose  face  I  know  quite  well ; 

He  does  not  pose  as  a  soldier  brave,  in  war  with  shot  and  shell, 

But  always  as  a  lover  on  the  screen  his  face  is  thrown, 

To  win  the  maidens'  hearts,  you  know,  as  he  has  won  my  own. 

It   is   long   since    I    have    seen    him,    and   my    thanks    to   him, 

who'll  tell 
Who  the  hero  of  "Two  Orphans"  was  that  Selig  did  so  well? 

E.  F.  E.,  in  M.P.  Story  Magazine. 
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IN    LOCO    PARENTIS. 


LAST  week  1  received  a  letter  from  my  cousin,  the 
Reverend  Buckram  Baggs,  M.A.,  &c,  and  rector 
of     Beauseibigh — (pronounced    Boosly) — Parva. 

He  announced  that  his  sons,  Joseph  and  Enoch, 
were  passing  through  London  on  their  way  from 
school  ;  would  I  meet  them,  give  them  lunch  and  see 
that  they  were  kept  out  of  mischief  during  the  two  hours  and 
a-half  that  they  had  to  wait  before  their  train  left,  and  wind- 
ing up  his  letter  with  an  amazing  assortment  of  texts  that  I 
did  not  take  the  trouble  to   verify. 

Buckram  Baggs  I  dislike,  and  I  only  remember  his  sons  as 
two  red-haired  little  monkeys,  with  abominable  accents  and 
manners  which  reminded  me  of  their  unpleasant  parent.  In 
spite  of  this,  I  accepted  the  trust  and  was  ready  at  the  time 
appointed.  On  the  way  to  the  station  I  chanced  to  run  against 
my  friend  Valentine  Martin,  and  to  him  I  explained  my 
mission.  Val  is  a  pleasant  fellow  and  always  enjoys  what  he 
calls  "  adventures."  This  he  claimed  was  an  "  adventure," 
and  he  would  accompany  me.  I  felt  rather  doubtful  about  him 
as  a  suitable  mentor  for  children  of  tender  age,  but  as  he 
assured  me  that  they  were  all  naturally  fond  of  him,  "  fed  out 
of  his    hand,"  as  he  expressed  it,  I  did  not  dissuade  him. 

On  the  way  to  the  station  I  gave  him  a  brief  character  sketch 
of  my  unpleasant  cousin,  laying  particular  emphasis  on  his 
rooted  hostility  to  Art  and  the  stage.  Val  was  interested,  and 
claimed  that  it  was  our  mission  to  discountenance  such  bigotry 
by  taking  Joseph  and  Enoch  to  the  pantomime;  but  I  pointed 
out   that   the   time  at   our   disposal   was  too   short. 

We  identified  the  boys  easily,  their  red  hair  being  a  conveni- 
ence in  this  respect.  My  spirits  sank  at  the  sight  of  them, 
for  they  were  uncouthly  clad  and  wore  cricket  caps  of  vivid 
colour  (and  with  torn  lining  exposed)  on  the  back  of  their 
heads. 

Val  seemed  pleased  with  them,  and  during  the  interval  while 
they  were  securing  their  luggage    he  whispered  to  me  that  he 


could  see  the  coming  dawn  ot  humour  in  the, Rectory  of  Beausel- 
bigh-Parva. 

I  suggested  lunch  at  a  restaurant  in  the  Strand,  where  I 
hoped  I  should  not  encounter  any  of  my  acquaintances.  My 
fears  were  justified.  Enoch  and  Joseph  ate  like  young  foxes 
and  enjoyed  a  pleasant  conversation  between  the  gulps,  telling 
Val  all  about  their  headmaster,  whom  they  affectionately  called 
"  Old   Stinker."     To  me  they  were  pleasant,   but  restrained. 

After  lunch — a  dubious  table  d'hote,  finished  off  with  several 
extra  cakes — we  adjourned  to  a  cinematograph  show,  obtain- 
ing excellent  seats. 

The  performance  was  one  riot  of  continued  bliss  for  the 
boys,  and  I  found  myself  taking  an  interest  in  the  events  upon 
the  screen. 

On  leaving  the  theatre  Val  proposed  tea,  but  I  stopped  him 
and  explained  that  I  wished  to  give  the  boys  a  little  present. 
They  nudged  one  another  with  excitement  and  their  bulging 
eyes  glistened  with  expectation. 

Hastily  chartering  a  taxi  we  drove  to  Harridges,  and  fighting 
through  the  crowd  reached  the  Sporty  Department.  There  I 
presented  each  of  my  charges  with  the  latest  and  most  powerful 
airgun  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  slugs.  The  children  were 
overcome  with  gratitude    and  Val  with  inward  mirth. 

We  saw  them  off  from  the  station,  and  later  in  the  club 
smoking-room  I  composed  a  letter  to  Buckram  Baggs  which  I 
proposed  to  defer  sending  until   I  heard  from  him. 

He  wrote  next  day  and  for  a  clergyman  his  letter  was  most 
intemperate.  He  accused  me  of  perverting  the  morals  of  his 
offspring,  taking  them  to  haunts  of  vice,  allowing  them  to 
associate  with  moral  lepers  (evidently  a  reference  to  Val)  and 
finally  stated  that  I  ought  to  pay  for  the  damages  they  had  done 
with  my  most  unsuitable  gifts,  in  all  a  sum  of  nine  pounds 
fifteen  and  tenpence — mostly  for  poultry. 

I  posted  him  my  letter  of  apology  hoping  that  he  would 
look  up  the  text  I  had  been  at  such  pains  to  include  :  — 

"Vengeance  is  mine,  saith  the  Lord." 


DAYLIGHT    DEMONSTRATION. 


THE  recent  development  of  cinematograph  apparatus 
runs  along  the  lines  of  simplifying  and  removing 
the  drawbacks  existent  in  modern  practice,  rather 
than  introducing  mechanism  and  devices  of  an 
entirely  new    character. 

A  great  deal  of  attention  is  now  being  paid  to 
the  possibility  of  producing  pictures  without  the  use  of  a 
darkened  room.  As  it  has  been  heretofore  necessary  to  have  a 
darkened  room  to  project  pictures  in,  this  has  always  been 
a  stumbling-block  with  regard  to  the  introduction  of  educa- 
tional cinematograph  installations   in  schools  and  colleges. 

New  Daylight  Device. 

Monsieur  F.  du  Mare  has  recently  perfected  a  device  which 
has  been  the  subject  of  public  demonstrations,  and  for  which 
he  claims  many  advantages  over  the  existent  daylight  screens 
and  other  kindred  devices.  Briefly  described,  the  device  con- 
sists of  mirrors  set  in  an  alcove  or  recess  in  the  wall,  enabling 
the  projector  to  be  used  from  behind,  or  from  the  room  above 
or  below.  The  principle  underlying  the  device  is  that  an  image 
projected  into  a  horizontal  mirror  does  not  suffer  much  absorp- 
fion  from  surrounding  diffused  light.  By  the  use  of  small 
mirrors  set  nearer  to  the  lantern,  this  system  can  be  used  in 
smaller  rooms  than  the  ordinary  demonstration  hall,  and  in 
places  where  limelight  lanterns  are  the  only  light  available. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  the  schoolmaster,  the  invention  is 
one  that   should  prove  valuable. 


The  "Cold    Light"  System. 


The  next  point  that  arises  in  connection  with  the  develop- 
ment of  appliances  is  the  construction  of  a  lantern  in  which 
the  film,  even  if  left  in  position  in  the  gate,  is  not  liable  tc 
be  set  on  fire.  This  "Cold  Light"  system  has  long  been  at- 
tempted, and  many  inventors  have  tvied  to  find  a  vacuum  tube 
charged  with  a  gas  of  sufficient  illuminating  power  that,  when 
the  tube  is  energised  by  a  high  frequency  alternating  current, 
a  good  screen  projection  can  be  obtained.  This  idea  of  using 
vacuum  tubes  for  lighting  purposes  has  long  been  in  use  in 
the  Cooper-Hewitt  mercury  vapour  lamps,  but   up  till  now   no 


illuminant  gas  has  been  discovered  that  is  suitable  for  cinemato- 
graph projection,  though  the  discovery  of  such  a  light  would 
be  of  great  use,  as  the  light  rays  of  a  vacuum  or  Geisler  tube 
are  quite  free  from  heat  rays,  and  even  when  concentrated  on 
to  the  film  by  the  condenser  would  be  incapable  of  inflaming  it. 

Another  System. 

Another  system  that,  although  not  actually  a  "cold  light" 
device,  aims  at  producing  the  same  result  is  that  of  Monsieur 
Dussand,  the  efficacy  of  whose  apparatus  depends  upon  the 
use  of  a  lamp  of  low  voltage  which  is  suddenly  speeded  up  to 
a  higher  voltage  by  the  use  of  a  boosting  coil,  this  increase 
of  pressure  taking  place  when  the  film  is  in  position,  and  only 
for  a  fraction  of  a  second.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  a  rotary 
switch  is  geared  in  with  the  feed  mechanism,  so  that  the  lamp 
flashes  from  a  glow  into  steady  incandescence  as  each  picture 
passes.  The  shutter  is  done  away  with,  as  the  retina  of  the 
eye  only  retains  the  image  produced  during  the  period  of  in- 
candescence. 

The  lamp  does  not  heat  up  during  the  performance,  as  the 
period  during  which  it  is  lit  is  so  very  small.  In  fact,  it  never 
has  time  during  its  periods  of  incandescence  to  store  up  any 
heat,  and  its  extinction  after  each  flash  effectually  distributes 
the  minute  amount  of  heat  generated  by  its  incandescence 
before  another  flash  occurs.  The  lamp  in  use  is  of  the  ordinary 
carbon  filament  type,  and  the  principle  is  not  in  any  way  new, 
though  the  employment  of  the  boosting  coil  to  obtain  an 
instantaneous  state  of  incandescence  is  a  novelty. 

The   Cinema    in   Education. 

With  the  progress  of  invention  the  cinematograph  will  soon 
be  simplified  so  that  it  can  be  used  in  any  room  and  in  any 
house  without  risk  to  the  operator  or  audience.  It  is  then  that 
it  will  reach  its  climax  as  an  educational  factor,  and  an  installa- 
tion will  be  found  in  every  school  and  training  college.  At 
present  the  technicalities  and  marked  need  of  an  experienced 
operator  are  the  greatest  difficulties  that  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion has  to  overcome.  Simplify  the  apparatus,  render  it  fool- 
proof, and  every  school  will  have  its  screen   and  projector. 
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LONDON  &  COUNTY  FILM  SERVICE 


2  and  3,  RUPERT    COURT, 


Wire  :  "  Locofilhir,   London." 
Codes:  A.B.C.  5th  Edition. 


WARDOUR    STREET, 


GENTLEMEN, 

What  is  the  use  of  talking  a  lot  of  rot  about  our  film  service  raising  shows  from  the  dead  ?  We 
cannot  perform  miracles,  but  if  personal  attention  and  good  quality,  consistent  with  the  fee  paid,  is 
anything,  well,  we  are  top  dog.     Showmen,  let  us  get  acquainted. 

We  are  out  for  business  and  business  only.  We  guarantee  your  list  14  days  in  advance,  and 
your  films  are  there  right  on  time. 

"  Our  word  is  our  bond." 

If  you  are  troubled  with  serious  opposition,  we  can  help,  that  is  if  the  opposition  is  not  running 
our  service.     One  town  one  hall  only. 


YOU       WANT       THESE  : 


Film  Cement,  2-oz.  bottle 

Strong  Spool  Carrying  Cases 

Plain  Spools,  10  in.  2s.  ;     12  in.  2s.  6d.  ;     14  in.  .. 

Roll  Tickets,  sample  roll 

„  „         per  dozen  rolls... 

Rewinders,  enclosed  gears,  steel  crank  handle    .. 
Special  Stereoscopic  Opaque  Screen,   6  ft.  squar 

„        12  ft.        „ 


s. 

d. 

1 

0 

.     10 

6 

3 

6 

0 

44 

3 

11 

1 

10 

e     40 

0 

60 

0 

s.  d. 

Special    Stereoscopic    Opaque    Screen,   16  ft.   sq.    120  0 

(Any  size  to  order.) 

Artificial  Clamps,  complete     ...          ...          ...          ...         2  9 


EFFECTS    FOR    ALL    PICTURE    THEATRES. 

Railway     Engine,     5/6;       Wind      Effect,       16/6;       Leaves 
Effect,  10  6  ;    Rain  Effect,  10/6  ;   Glass  Crash,  26  ;  Anvil 
Effects,    5/6 ;     Galloping    Horse,    8/6  ;    Baby    Cry,    3/6  ; 
^Church  Bell,  9/6  ;    Pistol  Shot,  4/6. 


DAYLIGHT  SCREENS  FROM  £4  IO  O. 


WE     CAN     FIT     YOU     UP     COMPLETE. 


■*■  WE  ARE  ~m 


The  Best,  Cheapest, 

and  Fastest  Process 

Block  Makers  in  the 

World. 

WE  make  most  of  the  Blocks 
used  in  this  Journal. — 


THE  DEAN  ENGRAVING  Coy. 

(WILL  ROBERTS,  Managing  Director), 

26,  Dean  Street, 

Fetter  Lane, 

London,  E.C. 

Telephone:  309,  Holborn. 
Telegrams:  "  Engravitem,  London." 


WE  guarantee  to  save  all  users  of  Blocks 
from  5",,   to  50"o. 


L.C.C.  PATTERN. 


SLIDING  STENCIL  CUT  FRONT. 


For  any  llluminant. 
Opal  or   Red    Ulass. 

(As  shown.) 

Emergency  Exit    -  11/- 


Exit 


10/- 


Without  fancy  work. 

Emergency  Exit   -  10/- 
Exit    -'-:---    9/- 

Any  other  signs  quoted  for. 
Discount  for  quantities. 


MANSELL,  Ltd.,  13a.  Cecil  Court, 


•Phone  8982  City. 


w.c. 


LOSS  OF    TITLES 

is  only  caused  by  the 
want  of  a  few  feet  of 

SPACING 

which,  if  used  for  the  purpose  of  threading,  would  undoubtedly 

SAVE    YOUR    FILMS. 


Write   to  us  for  samples.      Prices  of   Celluloid   or   Non-Flam 
from  25s.    Transparent  or  Opaque.     Coloured — red  and  green. 

THE    FILM    SAVING    CO., 

6,  Duke  Street,  Adelphi,  LONDON,  W.C. 
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The  Premises  Having  leg  Sold  ore  being  reconstructed  into  a  Cinemotoqrapn  dc  Luxe  and  Tea  Saloon. 

ABSOLUTELY    WITHOUT    RESERVE. 

THE  NEW  GALLERY  RESTAURANT,  REGENT  STREET. 

MESSRS. 


Are  instructed  to  SELL  by  AUCTION  on  the  premises  on 

MONDAY,  TUESDAY,  WEDNESDAY,  THURSDAY,  &  FRIDAY,  JULY  1 5, 1 6, 17, 1 8,  &  1 9, 1 91 2 

Commencing  each  day  at  ONE  O'CLOCK  precisely, 

THE    WELL-MADE    AND    EXPENSIVE 

RESTAURANT  FURNITURE,  FITTINGS  &ST0GK 

Comprising : 

About  800  Solid  Mahogany  Chairs,  with  Ormolu  mounts,  in  the  Empire  style  ;  about  250  Tables ;  30  Mahogany 
and  Glazed  Folding  Screens;  30  Sideboards  and  Buffets;  20  Hatstands;  49  Handsome  Wrought  Ormolu 
Electroliers;  Palm  Stands  ;  Fire  Extinguishers;  Empire  Lounges;  about  1,000  yards  best  quality  Wilton  Pile 
Carpets ;  70  Hassocks. 

AN     ENORMOUS     QUANTITY     OF     SHEFFIELD     MAKE     (A1)     PLATED    GOODS, 
including  2,000   Forks,  2,000   Knives,  3,000  Spoons,   Flower   Holders,   50  Cruets,  Sugar   Castors,   Mustard  Pots, 
Ladles,  Sandwich  Tongs,  Asparagus  Servers,  265  Pepper  and  Salt  Boxes,  100  Bread  Baskets,  Champagne    Stands, 
Ice  Pails,  Turkish  Coffee  Cup  Holders,  50  pairs  Nut-crackers,  Grape  Scissors,  250  Tea  and  Coffee  Pots,  200  Sugar 
Basins,  250  Trays  and  Salvers,  etc.,  etc. 

A    VERY     LARGE    QUANTITY     OF     LINEN,   comprising: 
Nearly  6,000  Serviettes,   2,700  Table-cloths,  500  Tea-cloths,  1,000  Towels  and  Washers,  Roller  Towels,  Kitchen 
Cloths,  Dusters,  etc.,  Glass  Cloths,  50  pairs  Silk,  Lace  and  other  Curtains.     The  large  and  varied  stock  of   Glass 
of  all  descriptions  (about  5,000  pieces). 

The  Expensive  Mahogany  Bar  Fittings,  Cashiers'  Screens  and  Desks. 
The  nearly  new,  very  expensive  KITCHEN   FITTINGS  (supplied  by  Messrs.  Briffault   and  Co.), 
comprising  :  A  large  and  expensive  Copper  Batterie  de  Cuisine,  Kitchen   Range,    Hot  Plate,  Vegetable  Steamer, 
Gas  Stove,  Salamander,  Stock  Pots  with  gas  and  steam    heating,  Grill,   two    large   Hot  Plates,  and  a  very  large 
assortment  of  Kitchen  Utensils  of  the  best  quality  and  of  every  description. 
The  large  Stock  of  high-class 

CHAMPAGNES,     WINES,     SPIRITS,     AND     CIGARS, 
LIQUEURS,    BEERS    and    MINERALS,    and    Cigarettes    of    the    best    brands,    GROCERIES,    and  other 
consumable  stores,  etc. 

THE     OFFICE     FURNITURE     AND     FITTINGS,    comprising: 
Two  Milner's  Safes  ;   Roll  Top  and  other   Desks:    Writing  Tables ;   Remington  Typewriter ;  Mahogany  and  other 
Cupboards  ;  Sewing  Machine  ;   Fenders  ;   Fire-irons,  etc.,  etc. 

ENGINEERS1     AND     PRINTERS'     STOCK,  comprising: 
One  5  h.p.  Motor  by  Wright  and  Wood,  two  3  h.p.  Motors,  and  three  £  h.p.  Motors,  2  Electric  Fans,  Vices,  Stocks, 
Dies,  Drills,  Potato  Peeling  and  Plate  Washing  Machines  ;    a   Double  Demy   Printing  Machine  by   Dawson,  with 
small  Printing  Office  Equipment  ;  an   Ideal   Boiler  for   Heating;    a   uertical  cross  tube  Steam   Boiler;    a  vertical 
Hot  Water  Boiler ;   Refrigerators,   Ice  Machines;   and  a  large  variety  of  miscellaneous  effects. 

On  view  FRIDAY  and  SATURDAY,  JULY  12  &   13,  and  Catalogues  of  the  Auctioneers  : 

HARRIS      &      GIJkLOlAT, 

451a,    OXFORD     STREET,    W. 

Telephones:  Gerrard  7676  and  8798.     .  Telegrams:   "Faddist,  London." 
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A     HOT     WEATHER     PROBLEM. 

HOW     TO     FILL     YOUR     THEATRES     ON     SUMMER     EVENINGS. 


THE  languid  expression  on  most  people's 
countenances  and  the  warm  state  of  the 
atmosphere  during  the  past  week  lead  us  to 
believe  that  another  hot  summer  is  more  than 
a  possibility  this  year.  The  question  naturally 
arises  in  the  minds  of  those  exhibitors  who  were 
endeavouring  to  run  in  opposition  to  the  elements  last 
summer  what  is  the  best  way  to  keep  the  public  interest  in 
pictures  alive  while  his  supreme  highness  of  the  firma- 
ment is  doing  his  very  best  to  make  the  temperature 
inside  any  building  resemble  that  of  a  baker's  oven. 

Something  Worth  Seeing. 

The  answer  is  not  an  easy  one  to  find,  as  when  one 
is  rapidly  degenerating  into  a  grease  spot,  the  alluring 
shades  of  leafy  lanes,  the  seduc- 
tive splash  of  the  sea  on  the 
beach  or  the  irresistible  call  of 
the  river  form  an  all-powerful 
counter-attraction  to  any  indoor 
form  of  amusement.  Electric 
fans,  sprays,  ice  creams  or  iced 
drinks  are  inviting  delights 
which,  alone,  will  not  bring  the 
people  into  picture  halls  —  in 
addition  to  this  something 
specially  attractive  and  worth 
seeing  must  be  on  view. 


An  Excellent  Plan. 


SOLD  TWO  MOTOR 

CARS     THROUGH 

"THE  CINEMA." 


information  resulted  in  the  following  experiment  being 
tried.  A  lengthy  dramatic  film,  exclusive  or  otherwise, 
was  booked  in  addition  to  the  usual  programmes  each 
week.  These  were  extensively  advertised  as  10  o'clock 
specials,  and  shown  at  the  hour  indicated  only,  each 
evening — it  being  arranged  that  the  usual  programme 
should  terminate  at  about  the  time  mentioned. 

Instantaneous  Success. 

The  success  of  the  idea  was  almost  instantaneous, 
large  numbers  visiting  the  hall  after  9.30  the  very  first 
night.  As  this  new  policy  became  more  generally 
known,  patrons  came  in  increasing  quantities  every 
night,  and  the  most  unusual  sight  of  a  packed  house 
after    10  o'clock  is  now  the  rule.      The   writer  of  this 

article  paid  a  visit  to  the  theatre 

.—         in    question    one    evening   last 

week,  and  after  seeing  the 
people  flocking  around  the 
pay  box  at  such  a  late  hour 
was  struck  with  the  possibilities 
of  the  idea — hence  this  article. 
We  should  particularly  advise 
exhibitors  in  holiday  resorts  to 
give  it  a  trial. 


297-9,  Euston  Road,  N.W. 


A  certain  up-to-date  exhibitor 
we  know  of  hit  upon  an  excel- 
lent plan  last  summer,  which 
turned  out  to  be  an  unprece- 
dented success.  He  noticed  that 
after  9.30  each  evening,  al- 
though a  large  number  of 
people  were  about,  very  seldom 
did  any  pay  for  admission, 
and  by  10  o'clock  the  hall  was 
often  half  empty.      By  making 

enquiries  and  keeping  careful         ■ 

observations    himself,    he    was 

not  long  in  learning  that  this  was  not  exceptional 
but  the  rule  with  continuous  shows,  and  that  his  was 
not  an  isolated  case  by  any  means.  How  to  keep  the 
hall  full  until  1 1  o'clock  and  to  also  fetch  people  in  after 
9.30  was  the  problem  to  solve.  The  hour  in  question, 
after  all,  says  a  writer  in  Our  News,  is  the  best  during 
hot  weather  for  picture  enthusiasts,  the  atmosphere  of 
the  most  well-ventilated  theatres  being  quite  a  relief 
after  the  oppressive  heat  of  the  day. 

Ten  o'Clock  Specials. 

Our  friend,  by  personally  associating  with  his  patrons 
and  getting  his  friends  to  do  likewise,  soon  discovered 
that  most  people  are  loth  to  enter  a  picture  palace  late 
in  the  evening,  because  by  so  doing  a  large  portion  of 
the  programme  is  missed ;  they  prefer  to  go  earlier  and 
see  the  whole  list  of  films  advertised,  or  not  at  all.     This 


Dear  Sirs, — Last  week  we  sold  six- 
teen cars,  and  are  pleased  to  say  that 
we  traced  at  least  t»o  of  the    sales  to 


our    advertisements  in  *'  The  Cinema." 

Under  these  circumstances  kindly 
continue  our  advertisements  till  further 
notice. 

Yours  faithfully, 

THE  CAR  MART  AND 
PARK  MOTOR  CO.,  LTD. 


A  BIG  PRODUCTION. 

"  The  Count  of  Monte  Cristo  "  is 
the  big  production  which  is  now 
occupying  the  attention  of  the  entire 
Western  branch  of  the  Selig  Poly- 
scope Company.  In  many  respects 
it  will  be  the  biggest  thing  they 
have  ever  done — artistically,  financ- 
ially, and  in  point  of  the  number  of 
performers  occupied  in  the  pro- 
duction. It  is  so  big,  in  fact,  that 
Mr.  William  N.  Selig  made  a  special 
trip  from  Chicago  to  see  it  put  on 
and  he  is  now  here. 


The  company  has  been  at  work  on 
it   for   about   two    weeks    and   it    is 
nearly    half-finished.     It    will   be   a 
three  -  reel     production     and     a    fit 
successor   to   "The   Coming  of  Columbus." 

Although  the  actual  production  was  not  begun  by  Mr.  Colin 
Campbell,  who  is  directing  it,  until  two  weeks  ago,  the  preparations 
have  been  going  on  for  several  months.  There  were  thousands  of 
costumes  to  be  made  and  about  a  month  ago  Mr.  James  Magee,  the 
manager,  went  to  San  Francisco,  where  he  chartered  a  full-rigged 
sailing  vessel. 

The  regular  company,  with  nearly  200  extra  people,  spent  two 
days  at  San  Pedro  last  week  making  the  shipboard  and  smuggling 
scenes  off  the  coast,  and  the  celebrated  scene  in  which  Bosworth 
scrambles  up  on  a  lonely  rock  and  confides  to  the  world  that  it  is 
his.  On  one  of  the  two  days  it  rained  and  the  actors  worked  in  a 
drizzle.  There  were  fears  that  the  day's  work  might  be  spoiled, 
but  the  tests  came  out  all  right. 

Extraordinary  precautions  are  to  be  taken  to  make  the  photo- 
graphy notable.  One  of  the  interesting  details  in  this  connection 
is  that  barrels  of  special  spring  water  have  been  hauled  to  the 
studio  to  be  used  in  the  developing  solutions,  and  the  dark-rooms 
have  been  overhauled  in  order  that  the  conditions  for  development 
may  be  ideal.  No  statement  concerning  the  cost  can  be  made  yet, 
but  it  will  probably  exceed  that  of  Columbus. 
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THE     POPE     AND     THE     "CHRISTOPHER 

COLUMBUS "     FILM. 

GIFTS     AND     HONOURS     FOR     MR.     SELIG. 


F  possible  wait  for  letter  and  package  to  be  presented 
to  the  Pope. — Selig."  This  cablegram  was  handed 
me  in  Rome  while  boarding  a  motor  to  buy  my 
return  ticket  to  America.  I  cabled  back,  "  Will 
wait. — Tonelli." 

So  one  day  "  Coming  of  Columbus"  arrived  in 
three  reels.  I  immediately  got  busy  to  obtain  a  private  audience 
with  the  Pope  to  present  Mr.  Selig's  gift.  It  is  rather  hard  at 
certain  times  to  obtain  a  private  audience,  but  somehow  through  a 
dear  friend  two  days  after  I  received  an  invitation  to  be  at  the 
Vatican  at  12  o'clock  the  next  day.  I  invited  several  people, 
prelates,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  among  these  the  Sisters  of  the 
Pope,  to  come  and  see  the  film  screened.  The  Sala  Perosi  or  Sala  Pia 
was  well  packed  and  the  private  secretary  of  the  Pope,  Monsignor 
Piscinni  and  the  Monsignor  Ugolini,  who  were  sitting  at  my  side, 
were  particularly  impressed  and  occasionally  had  fits  of  enthusiasm 
and  whispered,  "Oh,  how  lovely  !  ''  "  How  grand  !  " 

Gifts  for  Mr.  Selig. 

The  next  day  at  noon  I  passed  through  the  halls  where  the 
Pope  gives  public  audiences  and  arrived  at  the  door  of  the  Pope's 
private  apartments.  Brother  Damaso,  the  director  of  the  Sala 
Pia,  preceded  me  to  tell  the  Pope  of  the  success  of  the  exhibition, 
and  when  I  entered  the  room  I  found  his  Holiness  standing  by  a 
cabinet  picking  from  it  some  small  red  caskets  containing  medals. 
"Come  in,  my  son,"  he  said;  "I  was  just  looking  for  some 
suitable  gift  for  you  and  Mr.  Selig.  Then  he  showed  me  a  little 
silver  medal  bearing  his  own  likeness.  "This  is  not  pretty 
enough,"  he  said.  "  Never  mind,  your  Holiness  ;  this  is  all  right 
for  me,"  I  answered.       He  gave  it  to  me  with  three  smaller  ones. 


Then  he  said  :  "I  have  something  better  for  Mr.  Selig."  He 
crossed  the  room  and  went  to  another  cabinet  and  got  a  beauti- 
ful medal  in  a  red  plush  casket. 

All  this  was  done  before  I  presented  the  gift,  then  the  Pope 
bade  me  to  sit  down  by  his  desk.  I  presented  the  reels.  The 
Holy  Father  examined  the  small  pictures,  and  turning  to  Brother 
Damaso,  he  said,  "You  will  have  a  big  show  now,"  and  smiled 
happily. 

A  School  of  Truth. 

We  talked  about  the  exhibition  of  the  "  Coming  of  Columbus  ;  " 
then  the  Pope  said,  "You  will  please  extend  my  thanks  and 
congratulations  to  Mr.  Selig  and  my  wishes  for  the  success  of 
this  "  Coming  of  Columbus."  I  wish  to  encourage  him  to  make 
other  films  of  such  historic  and  moral  value." 

As  I  knew  that  the  Holy  Father  had  forbidden  priests  to  go  to 
moving  picture  shows  owing  to  many  irreligious  and  immoral  films 
exhibited  in  Rome,  I  told  him  that  the  censor  in  America  was 
much  more  strict.  He  was  very  glad  to  hear  this  and  said,  "  It  is 
my  great  desire  that  this  great  invention  of  our  day  should  become 
a  school  of  truth,  of  high  education,  of  morality,  of  social  and 
domestic  virtues,  of  real  benefit  to  humanity  and  religion." 

In  the  evening  Brother  Damaso  surprised  me  with  another  gift 
be  had  from  the  Pope  to  be  presented  to  Mr.  Selig,  says  the 
Kinematograph.  It  was  a  beautiful  bas  relief  or  ceramic,  the 
work  of  one  of  the  best  artists  in  Italy.  It  had  been  especially  made 
for  the  Vatican  exhibition  on  the  occasion  of  the  golden  jubilee 
of  Pope  Leo  XIII.  It  is  a  copy  of  a  large  painting  existing  in  St. 
Joachim,  a  church  erected  in  honour  of  Pope  Leo  XIII.  whose 
name  is  Joachim. 


i* 


MENTIONED  in  my  last  month's  notes  that  £47,000  was 
about  to  change  hands  for  the  acquirement  of  a  well- 
known  property  in  the  heart  of  the  West-End  for  the 
purpose  of  a  cinematograph  theatre.  I  am  pleased  to 
say  that  completion  has  now  taken  place,  and  full 
details  will  be  found  on  another  page.  I  heartily  wish 
the  owners  of  this  magnificent  undertaking  every  success. 

<*^ 
Cinematograph  theatres  are  cheap  to-day  !  This  sounds  a  bit 
like  the  notices  one  sees  on  passing  a  fishmonger's  establishment. 
It  is,  however,  very  true  that  during  this  season  of  the  year  theatre 
proprietors  get  a  little  down-hearted  because  takings  are  not 
obtained  so  easily,  and  they  immediately  begin  to  think  of  selling 
at  a  much  lower  figure  than  they  would  accept  during  other  periods 
of  the  year.  It  is  a  peculiar  thing  that  although  theatres  are 
placed  on  the  market  at  this  time  of  the  year  at  low  figures,  it  is 
more  difficult  to  sell  them  than  during  the  winter  months.  Pur- 
chasers should  realise  that  this  is  the  time  to  pick  up  bargains. 


In  the  next  issue  our  "  Monthly  Bargain  "  will  contain  particulars 
of  an  important  property  in  Ireland.  A  handsome  cinematograph 
theatre  will  be  sold,  together  with  the  hotel  adjoining,  both  of 
which  enjoy  a  large  and  remunerative  trade.     The  price,  I  under- 


stand, will  be  a  very  reasonable  one,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
will  afford  an  opportunity  for  a  small  syndicate.  This  will 
certainly  be  one  of  the  bargains  of  the  summer  months  and  I  have 
no  doubt  it  will  be  immediately  sold. 


This  month  various  properties  have  been  disposed  of,  amongst 
others  one  in  Richmond  and  one  in  Chiswick,  both  already  doing 
a  very  good  business,  and  as  is  always  the  case  with  new  manage- 
ment, improvements  are  sure  to  take  place,  and  this  will  materially 
increase  the  takings.  I  find  this  is  chiefly  the  case  where  there  is 
a  change  of  proprietorship,  but  the  improvements  should  be 
continued  and  maintained. 

Our  property  gazette  this  month  contains  a  list  of  new  theatres, 
which  have  just  come  into  the  market.  It  behoves  intending  pur- 
chasers to  scan  them  with  care,  and  to  write  for  particulars  at  once- 
of  any  that  appear  likely  to  suit,  as  bargains  are  quickly  snapped 
up- 


Just  a  word  to  intending  purchasers  who  wriie  for  particulars  of 
properties  without  stating  what  further  details  they  require  other 
than  those  set  out  in  the  advertisement.  It  would  save  time  and 
trouble  it  readers  would  kindly,  when  writing  for  what  are  termed 
"further  particulars,"  distinctly  state  what  they  wish  to  know 
and  set  out  the  questions  clearly.  These  can  then  be  replied  to  to> 
the  writer's  complete  satisfaction. 
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THE    CINEMA    THEATRE 
EMPLOYMENT      BUREAU. 


NO    CHARGE   TO    EITHER    EMPLOYER    OR    EMPLOYED. 

This  Bureau  is  opened  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  together  employers  and  employed  in  the  Cinema  Theatre  world,  without  any  trouble  or  expense 
to  either.  The  Proprietors  of  The  Cinema  have  heard  so  many  complaints  of  the  difficulties  of  both  parties,  that  for  the  benefit  of  the  Trade  they 
have  opened  this  Bureau  at  their  sole  expense,  and  will  undertake  the  whole  of  the  work  without  payment. 

Carefully  compiled  Registers  will  be  kept  at  the  Offices  containing  all  information  respecting  Situations  of  all  kinds— Vacant  and  Wanted— in 
connection  with  Cinematograph  Theatres.  All  communications  must  be  conducted  by  correspondence,  and  marked  on  the  envelope  "  Cinema 
Employment  Bureau." 

Full  particulars  must  be  clearly  written  on  one  side  of  the  paptr  only,  and  addressed  to  The  Cinema,  21,  North  Audley  Street,  London,  W. 


SITUATIONS  VACANT. 

ADVERTISER,  Box  363  in  last  month's  Cinema,  thinks  the  71  applicants 
who  replied  to  his  advertisement.     The  position  is  now  filled. 

MANAGER  required  for  cinema  in  country  town  who  is  smart  and  resourci  - 
ful,  understands  business  throughout,  and  would  be  prepared  10  accept  small 
salary  and  percentage  till  receipts  have  been  worked  up.  Full  details  and 
leferences  apply  to  Box  389. 

MANAGER  who  can  invest  in  partnership  in  seaside  cinema,  South  of 
England.     Moderate  capital,  but  must  have  plenty  of  energy. — Box  360. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED, 

DOORMAN,  or  any  capacity.     Good  references. — Box  37-. 

MANAGER  desires  post.  Thoroughly  experienced;  first-class  operator, 
electrician,  and  mechanic.     Small  salary  and  percentage. — Box  371. 

VOCALIST  and  assistant  pianist  desires  berth. — Box  372. 

CINEMATOGRAPH  actor  requires  engagements.  Good  referei.ces. — Box 
373- 

MANAGER,  who  knows  the  business  right  through  and  can  show  good 
results,  desires  change.     Moderate  salary.     Good  references. — Box  374. 

PROPRIETORS  on  the  look  out  for  a  good  man  who  has  built  up  several 
large  theatres,  and  is  at  present  disengaged,  should  communicate  with 
advertiser.     Reasonable  salary. — B0X375. 

OPERATOR,  electric  or  lime,  thoroughly  experienced.  Highest  references. — 
Box  376. 

SCENIC  ARTIST  and  props,  willing  to  make  himself  generally  useful, 
desires  permanency. — Box  377. 

OPERATOR,  experienced  as  chief  and  single  handed.  Good  references. 
Salary  £2. — Box  378. 


PIANIST  desires  evening  employment  at  cinema  theatre,  N.E.  district. — 
Box  379. 

OPERATOR,  experienced  all  branches,  at  present  manager  of  provincial 
hall,  open  lor  new  engagement.  Highest  references.  Moderate  salary. — Box 
380. 

MANAGER,  successful  in  running  music  hall  and  picture  theatre,  desires 
change.     Low  salary.— Box  381. 

OPERATOR,  used  to  D.C.,  A.C.,  and  M.G.,  and  can  do  own  repairs  and 
wiring,  open  to  engagement.     Reasonable  offer. — Box  382. 

MANAGER,  at  present  running  London  cinema,  desires  change  to  seaside 
hall.     Excellent  references. — Box  383. 

MANAGER  who  has  made  a  great  success  of  London  suburban  theatre 
desires  change.     Full  particulars  at  interview. — Box  384. 

MANAGER  who  can  guarantee  satisfactory  results,  and  has  successfully 
managed  five  cinemas,  open  to  engagement. — Box  385. 

MANAGER,  5  years'  experience,  29  years  of  age,  disengaged. — Box  386. 
MANAGER,  32,  smart,  experienced,  open  to  engagement. — Box  387. 

OPERATOR,  27,  6  years'  experience  town  and  coun  ry ;  first-class  refer- 
ences; understands  direct  and  alternating  currents  and  motor  generator,  and 
can  do  own  repairs,  disengaged,  £2. — Box  388. 

ADVERTISER,  a  live  man  with  novel  ideas  of  advertising,  etc.,  requires  post 
as  manager.  Age  37.  Of  good  appearance.  Dresses  well.  Excellent  references. 
— Box  389. 

MANAGER,  thoroughly  understandscinematograph  business,  desires  appoint 
ment.     Has  held  responsible  positions.     Good  advertising  man. — Box  390. 


THE    GLOOMY    MAN. 

A     PHOTOPLAY     BALLAD. 


m 


H,  the  gloomy  man  is  a  mournful  ban, 
And  he  fills  my  soul  with  sorrow, 
He  watches  the  play  with  a  frown  to-day, 
And  he'll  scowl  at  the  films  to-morrow. 
He  ambles  in  when  the  plays  begin, 
A  soul  by  the  gods  forgotten, 
And  he  eyes  the  play  in  his  morbid  way, 
And  he  murmurs  "Vile!"  and  "Rotten!" 
No  player  yet,  be  he  public  pet, 
Won  praise  from  this  critic  gloomy; 
He'll  sit  and  scowl  like  a  poisoned  owl, 
And  his  eyes  are  red  and  rheumy : 
And  his  blood  is  thin  and  his  heart  is  tin, 


And  his  head  is  stuffed  with  cotton 

As  he  merely  sits  with  his  sleepy  wits, 

And  murmurs  "  Vile  !  "  and   "  Rotten  !  " 

He  casts  a  pall  on  the  audience  all, 

And  would  break  the  heart  of  each  player, 

Could    they    hear    him    mourn    and    their    dramas 

scorn, 
Of  their  pictures  a  wanton  slayer. 
All  skill  he  declaims  and  chills  the  frames, 
Of  the  folks  who  enjoy  the  plottin' 
With  his  fish-like  eyes  and  his  mournful   sighs, 
And  his  murmur  of  "  Vile  !  "  and  "  Rotten !  " 

— "  The  Pictures." 
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REVIEWED 


"  Playing  to  Pictures."  W.  Tyacke  George.  (Heron 
and   Co.) 

Intended  as  a  guide  for  pianists  and  conductors  of  motion 
picture  theatres,  this  volume,  which  issues  from  the  office  of  our 
enterprising  contemporary,  the  "  Kinematograph  Weekly," 
admirably  fills  a  felt  want.  Appropriate  music  as  an  accom- 
paniment to  moving  pictures  is  far  more  rare  than  it  should  be. 
Why  this  should  be  so  we  do  not  know,  unless  it  be  that  the 
ordinary  musician  has  been  beset  in  the  past  with  difficulties 
when  attempting  to  accommodate  his  art  to  the  requirement  of 
the  pictures. 

If  this  be  the  explanation,  then  Mr.  Tyacke  George  is  de- 
serving of  all  praise  for  showing  us  the  way  in  this  useful 
little  book  to  overcome  the  ordinary  difficulties  which  have 
proved  stumbling-blocks  to  the  musician  in  the  past.  He  writes 
from  experience,  and  has    much    to    say    that    should    be    most 


helpful  to  the  conductor  of  the  picture  theatre  orchestra.  One 
sentence  of  his  is  worthy  of  being  framed  and  hung  in  every 
picture  theatre  in  the  country  :  "  The  idea  must  be  to  create 
a  musical  atmosphere  in  keeping  with  the  subject." 


"  Practical  Dynamo  and  Motor  Management."  (Rentell 
and  Co.)  6d. 
A  very  excellent  little  sixpenny  book  on  practical  dynamo 
and  motor  management.  The  book  is  divided  into  two  sections, 
one  on  direct  current  machines,  the  other  on  alternating 
machines.  Practically  the  whole  of  the  text  is  devoted  to 
"  trouble,"  and  the  various  ways  of  locating  its  cause.  The 
publication  is  clearly  and  simply  written,  is  well  illustrated, 
and  is  one  that  no  cinematograph  operator  should  be  without. 


The  cinematograph  is  encouraging  the  love  of  drama  in  a 
vast  number  of  people  who  otherwise  never  had  their  dramatic 
palate  tickled. — Mr.  Cyril  Maude. 

We  are  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  the  picture  palace  has  come 
to  stay.  It  is  a  praiseworthy  form  of  public  entertainment. — 
Estates  Gazette. 

The  picture  palaces  which  commenced  with  features  more  or 
less  of  the  harlequinade  order  are  gradually  gravitating  towards 
the  modern  melodrama  and  the  tragedies  of  Shakespeare,  Victor 
Hugo,  and  Dante. — Geo.  R.  Sims. 


THE     CINEMA     CAR. 


T'  HE  Cinema  Car  is  in  effect  a  travelling 
cinematograph  chamber.  It  is  absolutely 
complete  in  itself,  carrying  its  own  electric 
generating  set  supplying  sufficient  current  for 
the  cinematograph  and  inside  and  outside 
electric  lighting.  By  it  a  first-class  cinematograph  show 
can  be  given  in  the  open  air  if  the  weather  is  fine. 
When  this  is  not  the  case  a  marquee  is  used,  or  else  a 
local  hall  is  rented. 

The  business  intention  of  the  car  is  the  exhibition  of 
advertisement  films.  The  idea  is  roughly  as  follows. 
A  route  is  mapped  out  for  the  entire  season — that  is,  for 
the  whole  of  the  year  with  the  exception  of  the  one  or 
two      winter      months      when      outside     exhibition      is 


THE    CINEMA   CAR. 


absolutely  impossible.  A  longer  or  shorter  stay  is  made 
at  each  town  or  village  upon  this  route  according 
to  its  relative  population  or  importance.  Each  day 
a  complete  programme  of  films  is  gone  through. 
The  basis  of  the  charge  made  to  advertisers  who 
wish  to  be  represented  in  this  programme  is  a 
unit  of  250  feet  of  film,  sufficient  for  seven  or 
eight  minutes'  display.  Of  course,  no  one  need  be 
limited  to  this  length  who  required  more.  No  two  com- 
peting advertisers  would  be  allowed  to  appear  on  the  same 
programme. 

The  Picture  Theatres,  Ltd.,  who  are  working  this 
scheme,  undertake  to  photograph  the  necessary  films 
at  a  very  low  charge.  What  this  charge  will  be 
it  is  impossible  to  say  definitely, 
because  it  will  necessarily  vary 
according  to  the  conditions  under 
which   the  photograph  is  taken. 

The  possibilities  of  advertising 
by  means  of  the  Cinema  Car  are 
very  largely  increased  by  the  fact 
that  advertisers  can  either  send  one 
of  their  own  representatives  round 
with  it  to  canvass  the  towns 
thoroughly  during  the  time  that 
the  car  is  giving  its  exhibitions, 
or  can  make  arrangements  with  the 
Picture  Theatres,  Ltd.,  to  have  their 
advertising  matter  distributed  in 
any  manner  desired. 

The  idea  of  this  car  certainly 
seems  to  be  a  very  useful  on°. 

The  above  article  and  the 
accompanying  illustration  are  re- 
printed from  the  May  issue 
of  The  Advertising  World,  by 
kind  permission  of  the  editor. 
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LONDON  £•.  PROVINCIAL  THEATRES  *,  SITES 
TO  BE*  LET- OR  SOLD. 


Applicants  requiring  further  particulars  and  orders  to  view  any  of  the  properties  mentioned  in  the  subjoined  list 
are  requested  toq'iotethe  folio  number  attached, and  ask  the  specific  questions  they  desire  answered.  Applicants 
not  finding  their  requirements  in  this  list  are  invited  to  forward  a  description  ot  the  investment  they  are  seeking, 
and  particulars  of  anything  suitable  will  be  forwarded  from  time  to  time  without  charge  by  the  respective  agents. 


For  Scale  of  Charges  for  Advertisements 
under  this  heading,  apply  to  The  Manager, 
THE  CINEMA  NEWS  &  PROPERTY  GAZETTE, 
LTD.,    21,    NORTH     AUDLEY     STREET,    W. 


selection  of  properties  from  the  registers  of 

Messrs.    Harris   &  Gillow,   Cinematograph    Property   Experts, 

451a,   Oxford   Street,    London,   W. 


LONDON    THEATRES. 

LONDON,  WEST-END.— One  of  the  highest  class  small  Theatres  in 
one  of  the  best  main  streets  in  the  West-end  of  London.  Although  only 
holding  about  200,  the  net  profit  is  over  £1,000  per  annum.  Price  for  the 
whole  place  as  a  going  concern,    .61,500.     A  bargain.     Fo.  992V 

LONDON,  S.W.— A  newly  built  Theatre,  costing  over  £5,000.  Capacity 
nearly  600.  Takings  last  month,  £220.  £2,000  cash  and  balance  on  mort- 
gage includes  going  concern  and  everything  of  the  best.  Long  lease. 
Ground   Rent   £250  per  annum.     Fo.  793b 

LONDON,  E.— Frontage  20  ft.,  depth  80  ft.  Hold  about  230.  Estab- 
lished Christmas,  1910.  A  going  concern  with  a  lease  of  8  years,  at  the 
low  inclusive  rent  of  £60  per  annum.     Price,  inclusive,  £380.     Fo.  I72cy 


MIDDLESEX.— Theatre,  seating  300.  Rent  £125.  Price  £200.  Going 
concern.     Fo    123c 

LONDON,  N.— Fine  Music  Hall  seating  1,400 and  standing  room.  Price  £3,000, 
for  everything  as  it  stands.  Rent  £925.  Profits  should  easily  reach  £5.000  per 
annum.  A  remarkable  opportunity  to  obtain  possession  and  a  profitable  under- 
taking for  a  small  figure.     Fo.  688b.  ^ 

LONDON  SUBURB,  N.W. —Public  Hall  built  about  4J  years  ago,  31  ft. 
6  in.  frontage,  no  ft.  deep,  holding  about  500.  Price,  freehold,  inclusive 
of  ail  fixtures  and  fittings,  £3,500  (a  part  might  remain).  First  floor  let  off 
at  £100  per  annum.     Fo.  653b  

LONDON.— Heart  of  the  West-end.  Theatre  holding  400,  and  making  a 
net  profit  of  £1,000  per  annum.  A  very  unusual  opportunity  to  acquire  a 
high-class  property.     Price  £1,000  cash,   balance  can  remain.     Fo.   140c 

LONDON  SUBURBS,  S.W.— Theatre  seating  250.  Profit  about  £150  per 
annum.  Rent  £52  on  long  lease.  Price  as  going  concern,  including 
everything,   £150.     Fo.   mc 


LONDON,  W.— Capacity  nearly  400.  Net  profits  £3508  year.  Tip-up  seats, 
3d.,  6d.  andgd.  Books  kept,  open  to  every  investigation.  Rent  £175.  A  sound 
and  genuine  concern.     Price  £750.     Fo.  162c 

LONDON,  S.W.— A  smart  little  Theatre  holding  about  300.  Price,  in- 
clusive of  everything.    £750-     Fo.    751b 

LONDON,  N.— Theatre  having  a  seating  capacity  of  200  with  standing 
room  for  50,  or  could  be  enlarged  to  hold  another  100.  Established  3  years. 
Music  and  Dancing  licences.     Rent  £90  per  annum.     Price  £200.     Fo.   144c 


LONDON,  E. — Theatre,  in  a  good  main  position,  having  a  seating  capacity  of 
1,500.     Price  £2,500.    Rent,  £1,500.     Fo.     165c 

MIDDLESEX. — Theatre  seating  400,  taking  £30  per  week.  Established 
2  years.  Rent  £50  per  annum.  Price  £500,  including  everything.  A 
bargain.      Fo.    I42cy 

LONDON,  WEST-END.— Going  Concern,  beautifully  decorated  and  up- 
holstered.    Price  £1, 8^o.     Rent  £475  per  annum.     Fine  chance.     Fo.     i63cy 

LONDON,  N.W — Hail  seating  200.  Ready  for  opening.  Owner  has  other 
interests.     Rem£ioop.a      Price  £100.     Fo.  i;2C 

LONDON,  E — Main  road,  comprising  larg»  hall  seating  500.  Shops  and 
premi  es  producing  a  rental  of  over  £810  p. a.  and  a  suite  of  rooms  producing 
£5co  p. a  Takings  for  la  t  >ear  were  over  £3,750.  Lease  80  years.  Ground 
rent  £206  p. a.     Price  £i<  ,000.     Fo.  !74cy. 


LONDON,   W 
Fo.  176c. 


-Fine   position.      Theatre    seating    1,150.       Moderate    rent. 


LONDON,  N. — Theatre  seating  2,^00.     Moderale  rent.     Fo.  i76cy. 

LONDON. — Heart  of  the  West-End.     Premises  easily  adaptable  for  a  theatre. 
Frontage  20  ft.,  depih  80  ft.     Any  lease.     Rent  £1,250      Fo.  177c. 

LONDON.  S.W. — Hall  setting  150.  Rent  26s.  per  week.    Price  £:oc,  including 
complete  outfit      Good  opportunity  for  a  beginner.     Fo.  183c. 


LONDON    SITES. 


LONDON,  W.— In  what  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  very  finest  positions 
for  a  Cinematograph  Theatre.  A  Building  Site,  90  ft.  by  100  ft.,  with  an 
entrance  from  the  main  road,  25  ft.  by  70  ft.,  which  would  form  a  Lounge 
and  Tea  Room.  All  necessary  exits  can  be  arranged,  and  a  net  profit  of 
about  £7,000  a  year  should  easily  be  made  from  the  Theatre.  Ground 
Rent  £600  per  annum.  Premium  £3,000  payable  on  completion,  and  £4,500  in. 
instalments  spread  over  a  period  ot  s-even  years.     Fo.  657b. 

LONDON,  N.W. —In  a  very  fine  position  for  a  Cinematograph  Theatre. 
A  Site  capable  of  a  building  to  seat  800  to  i.oco,  and  having  two  very  ex- 
cellent frontages  to  the  most  important  roads  in  the  district.  Ground  Rent 
£190.  Premium  £1,600.  A  higher  ground  rent  without  a  premium  might 
be  arranged.     Fo.   563b 

CLAPHAM  JUNCTION.— In  the  main  street.  Fine  Site,  50  ft.  by 
100  ft.     Price,  freehold,  £3,000,  might  be  let   on  a  building  lease.     Fo.  .?25y 

EUSTON-RO^D.— In  the  best  position,  fine  property  capable  of  erecting 
a  Theatre  with  alterations  only,  existing  property  being  easily  adapted.  A 
Theatre  can  be  arranged  capable  of  seating  about  750.  Rent  £750  per 
annum.     Fo.    546b 


Gerrard 
5925. 


THE    CAR    MART 


"  Karbarglns  " 
London, 


Has  a  Stock  of  over  100  New  and  Secondhand  Cars,  suitable  for  pleasure 
or  business  purposes.  'Phone  your  requirements. 


Special  Agents  for- 


METALLURGIQUE,     FIAT,    MERCEDES,     DAIMLER,     AUSTRO- 
DAIMLER,   NAPIER,  &c,    &c. Lowest  London  Prices. 


297-299,    EUSTON    ROAD,    LONDON,    N.W. 
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WESTMINSTER.  — In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 
A  grand  Site  next  door  to  important  banking  premises,  and  having  a 
frontage  of  104  ft.,  comprising  four  separate  properties  which  can  be 
adapted  for  the  purpose  of  a  C'nematograph  Theatre,  or  a  new  buiiuing 
could  be  erected.  This  being  situated  in  a  very  thickly  populated  district 
offers  an  unusually  good  opportunity  tor  the  erection  of  a  good  going  con- 
cnn. Fo.  665b 

LONDON,  S.W. — Splendid  Site  in  a  good  main  position.  Everything  is 
leady  for  immediate  possession;  plans  have  been  passed  by  the  L.C.C., 
and  the  necessary  licences  obtained.  Would  accommodate  a  theatre 
capable  of  holding  about  700.  Area  6,000  square  feet.  Ground  rent  £100 
per  annum.  Premium  £500,  open  to  offer.  Lease  21  years,  could  be 
extended.     Fo.    142c 

XOTTING  HILL  GATE.— Site  35  ft.  by  80  ft.  Lease  7,  14,  or  21  years. 
Gmund   Rent   £350.     Close  to  Notting  Hill    Gate  Station.     Fo.    576y 

PLAISTOW. — Site,  50  yards  from  station,  36  ft.  by  90  ft.  Good  position 
for  a  Cinematograph  Theatre.  Lease  99  years.  Ground  Rent  £75  Per 
annum,  or  price,    freehold,   .£1,500,    part  on   mortgage.     Fo.   780b 

BROMLEY. — Site  in  an  excellent  position,  15  ft.  3  in.  by  106  ft.  Price 
.£2,500.  Fo.   676b 

LONDON,  N.E. — Corner  Site  in  a  fine  position.  Area  30,700  square  feet. 
Excellent  opportunity.    Price,   freehold,   £4,800.     Fo.    i52Cy 

LONDON,  W.  —  Main  thoroughfare  in  the  midst  of  Theatre  Land.  A 
Cinematograph  Theatre  capable  of  seating  about  1,500  can  be  built, 
together  with  shop  property,  offices,  &c.  A  net  profit  of  £12,000  per  annum 
should  easily  be  obtained.  Ground  Rent  £4,500  per  annum.  Estimated 
cost  of  building  £45,000.     Fo.  762b 

LONDON,  N. — Site  about  74  ft.  by  85  ft.  in  populous  district.  Price  for 
the  freehold,   £2,000,    or  might   be  let  on   building   lease.     Fo.  568b 

LONDON,  W. — Site,  situate  in  a  very  fine  position,  having  a  frontage  of  20ft 
and  a  depth  of  no  ft.     Easily  converted.     Rent  £qoo  per  annum.     Fo.     163c 

BRENTFORD.— Site,  18  ft.  by  259  ft.     Price,  freehold,  £2,500.     Fo.   683V 

LONDON,  S.W. — Fine  Corner  Si:e,  in  a  grand  position.  Price  £1,100 
Freehold.     Fo.    i64cy 

LONDON,  N. — Site  in  a  main  thoroughfare.  Frontage  40  ft.,  depth  130  ft. 
Premises  at  rear  could  be  had.  Price  £1,500.  Lease  21  5 ears.  Rent  £217  per 
annum.     Fo.  166c 

LONDON,  S.W. — Premises  capable  of  seating  500.  Fine  position.  Price 
£2,750.     Freehold.     £1,500  can  remain  on  mortgage.     Fo.     i66cy 

LONDON,  N.— Site  33  ft.  by  130  ft.     Fine  position.     Price,  Freehold,  £675. 
Fo.  168c 

TOTTENHAM— Site,  25  ft.  6  in.  by  131  ft.  Lease  93  years.  Price 
£1,650.     A   very  fine  position.     Fo.  677y 

HARROW-ROAD.— Site,  splendid  position,  36  ft.  by  136  ft.  Will  be  let 
on  building  lease  at  £140  per  annum.     Fo.    108c 

BOW,  E. — In  the  main  road,  trams  pass  the  door.  A  very  good  Site  in 
the  busiest  spot,  42  ft.  frontage  by  112  ft.  6  in.  deep.  Price,  £600. 
A  successful  Theatre  could  be  built  for  about  £2,000,  and  a  mortgage 
could  be  arranged  for  £1,500.  There  is  only  one  other  small  Theatre 
in  the   neighbourhood,   thus  offering   an   excellent   opportunity.     Fo.   673b 

WESTMINSTER.— Site  in  good  position,  22  ft.  by  53  ft.  Price,  free- 
hold,  £850,  or  would  be  let  at  £50  per  annum.     Fo.  io8cy 

LONDON,  W. — A  Building  Site  about  40  ft.  by  107  ft.,  at  present  com- 
prising two  shops  and  upper  parts  in  about  the  only  crowded  populous 
neighbourhood  in  London  where  a  Cinematograph  Theatre  does  not  at 
present  exist.  Ground  rent  £300  per  annum.  No  premium.  Really  an 
unusual   opportunity.      Fo.   757b 

HOLLOWAY-ROAD.— In    the    very    best    position,    a    fine    corner    Site, 
30  ft.  by  93  ft.,  suitable  for  the  erection  of  a  Theatre   seating  about  650.     A 
very  large  business  can  be  done  in  this  important   position.     Rent  £600. 
Fo.   848b 

WESTBOURNE  GROVE.— Premises  easily  adaptable,  70  ft.  frontage  by 
40  ft.   deep,  with  back  entrance.     Rent  £600  per  annum.     Fo.   i24cy 

LONDON,  SUBURB,  S.W— A  fine  corner  Site  in  a  good  position.  Area 
3,250  square  feet.  Price,  freehold,  £1,250,  or  would  let  on  a  building  lease 
at  £65  per  annum.     Fo.   I39cy 

CRICKLEWOOD.— Good  Site  in  an  excellent  position,  87  ft.  by  90  tt. 
Will  be  let  on  building  lease  at  £90  per  annum,  or  freehold  would  be  sold. 
^^  Fo.   896y 

PALMER'S  GREEN.— Corner  Site  on  the  main  tram  route.  Ground 
Rent  12s.  per  foot.     Fo.    101c 

HARROW-ROAD.— Premises    with    an   area    of    26,433    II-     -Price   .£8,000. 
Ground  Rent  £232,  or  would  be  let  at  £750  per  annum.     Lease  46  years. 
Fo.   138CV 

BRIXTON.— In  the  best  position.  An  exceedingly  good  Site,  suitable  for 
a  Theatre  seating  about  1,500.  Ground  Rent  £450  per  annum.  Lease  60 
years.     Fo.    731b 

BETHNAL  GREEN.  ^Building  Site  in  main  street.  Plans  passed  for 
Theatre  to  seat  580  and  two  Shops.  61  ft.  by  95  ft.  Price,  freehold,  £4,500, 
or  might  be  let  at  a  ground  rent  of  £250  per  annum.     Fo.  796b 

HAMMERSMITH.— Corner  Site,  depth  243  ft.  Freehold  will  be  sold. 
Fo.    io2y 


WANDSWOR  TH-ROAD.-  Two  good  Shops,  easily  adaptable  for 
Theatre,  36  ft.  by  64  ft.     Price,  freehold,  £900.     Fo.  995V 

LONDON,  WEST-END— Site  in  one  of  the  businest  thoroughfares  in 
the  West-End.      Price  £510,   leasehold.      Fo.    M6cy 

SHEPHERD'S  BUSH.— Good  position.     Building  Site,  185   ft.   by  225  ti. 

Freehold  to  be  sold  ;    major   portion  can   remain   on   mortgage.     Fo.    103c 

ROTHERHITHE. — (Really  an  unusual  opportunity.)  In  the  best  position. 
Site  So  ft.  x  170  ft.,  in  addition  to  entrance  14ft.  x  bo  It.  Back  entrances  to 
two  streets.  All  plans  passed  for  Cinematograph  Theatre.  Price  for  the  free- 
hold £3,000,  or  would  let  at  a  ground  rent.     Fo.  159  c. 

GOLDER'S  GREEN. — Fine  corner  Site,  having  a  frontage  of  67  ft., 
and  a  return  frontage  of  105  ft.  Splendid  position.  Ground  rent  £ioc. 
Premium   £1,000.      Fo.    152c 

LONDON,  N.W. — An  excellent  Site  in  a  busv  spot.  Frontage  171  ft., 
depth  126  ft.     Rent  £750.     Price  £15,000.     Fo.   151c 

WALHAM  GREEN.— Freehold  Site,  72  ft.  by  106  ft.  Excellent  position. 
Freehold  for  sale.     Fo.   ioscy 

LONDON  SUBURBS,  N—  A  fine  property  suitable  for  Theatre,  capable 
of  seating  about  1,000,  with  room  to  build  two  shops  in  addition.  Ground 
Rent  £150.     Lease  99  years.     Fo.   645b 

EALING.— Site  in  very  good  position,  dose  to  the  railway  station.  80  ft. 
by  200  ft.     Price,  freehold,  £800.     Fo.   799b 

ACTON.— Site,  50  ft.  'by  120  ft.  Freehold  £1,600,  or  a  ground  rent  ot 
£80  per  annum.     Fo.   107c 

KING'S  CROSS. — In  the  main  road,  a  good  Site  with  a  frontage  of 
32  ft.,  widening  to  70  ft.,  with  a  depth  of  127  ft.  Ground  Rent  £380  per 
annum.     Fo.    6i4y 

PADDING  ION. — A  very  fine  Site  of  16,000  ft.  At  present  occupied  by  an 
excellent  building  which  could  easily  be  converted.  Will  be  let  at  a 
ground  rent  of  £700  a  year  with  a  premium,  or  the  freehold  would  be  sold. 
Fo.    779Y 

BOROUGH  HIGH-STREET.— A  Freehold  Site,  capable  of  erecting  a 
Theatre  to  seat  about  1,000.  Frontage  60  ft.,  depth  no  ft.  Price  £3,250. 
Extra    land  at   the  side  can  be  added  totalling  8,000  square  ft.     Fo.    721b 

CLAPTON.— House   and  Stabling,  26  ft.    by  100  ft.     Price,  freehold,  £800. 

Fo.   :i3cy 

HAMPSTEAD,  High-street.— A  Site,  50  ft.  by  50  ft.,  to  be  let,  in  tne 
main  street.     Ground   Rent  £150  per   annum.     Fo.    625b 

CLAPHAM,  High-street. — A  noble  corner  Site,  suitable  for  a  Theatre  or 
Music  Hall,  being  over  one  acre  in  extent.  Builumgs  are  now  erected  on 
it,  portion  of  which  could  be  utilised  or  let  off.  Ground  Rent  £1,400. 
Lease  99  years.     The   freehold  will    be  sold.     Fo.    530b 

TOTTENHAM.— Freehold  premises,  28  by  112  ft.  Ground  Rent  £70. 
Price  for  the  lease,  £1,000.     Fo.   89Sb 

CAMDEN  TOWN.— An  excellent  Building  Site  with  about  40  ft.  frontage 
can  be  had  in  the  High-street,  on  lease  for  90  years,  at  a  Ground  rent  of 
£130  per  annum.     Premium    £1,200.     Fo.   8i3y 

HOUNSLOW.— Main  street.  Site  64  ft.  by  175  ft.  Good  opening  here 
for   a   Theatre.     Price  £1,200  for  the  freehold.     Fo.    102c 

HACKNEY. — In  a  very  fine  position  at  the  junction  of  two  main  streets, 
an  excellent  Site  capable  of  erecting  a  Theatre  to  seat  over  1,000.  Ground 
Rent  £250,  per  annum,   lease  99  years.     Fo.  814a 

CHILD'S  HILL.— Good  Site  in  a  first-class  position,  60  ft.  by  100  ft. 
Price  16s.  per  foot.     Fo.   ioicy 

SOUTH  NORWOOD.— Workshop,  25  ft.  by  100  ft.,  suitable  for  conver- 
sion into  a  Cinematograph  Theatre.  Lease  56  years.  Ground  Rent  £4  10s. 
Low  price.     Would  be  let  for  £100  per  annum.     Fo.  678b 

EALING.— Site,  60  ft.  by  120  ft.  Ground  Rent  £50.  Premium  £150. 
Long  lease.     Fo.  127c 

CROYDON. — Site,  close  to  High-street.  Low  ground  rent  on  building 
lease.     Fo.    iQ7cy     

FINSBURY,  E.C.— Site,  9,650  square  ft.  Building  lease  99  years. 
Ground  Rent  £300  per  annum.     48  ft.  by  235  ft.     Fo.    105c 

GOLDER'S  GREEN.— Prominent  position,  Site  40  ft.  by  100  ft.  Ground 
Rent   of   £70   per  annum   on    long  building  lease.     Fo.   998y 

ACTON.— In  the  main  street,  a  very  excellent  Site,  frontage  42  ft.  6  in., 
depth  100  ft.     Price,  freehold,  £2,000.     Fo.  650b 

LONDON,  N.W. — A  really  good  Site,  situate  in  a  main  road,  having  a 
frontage  of  120  ft.  and  depth  of  160  ft.     Rent  £600.     Fo.   isocy 

WANDSWORTH.— Excellent  Building  Site  in  a  very  fine  position.  JLhe 
freehold  can  be  obtained  for  £4,500,  the  major  part  of  which  can   remain. 

Fo.   879b 

LONDON,  WEST-END.— Handsome  Hall  situate  in  a  very  busy  spot, 
easily  converted.     Low  rent.      Fo.    ijicy 

SHEPHERD'S  BUSH.— Site,  34  ft.  by  75  ft.  Lease  about  18  years. 
Rent  £180.     Price   £1,500-     Fo.  88oy 

EALING.— Site  in  good  position,  28  ft.  by  90  ft.  Price,  freehold,  £250, 
or  ground   rent   of  £10  per  annum.     Fo.   ioocy 

LONDON,  S.W. —Site,  having  an  area  of  13,000  square  feet  for  Sale, 
freehold.     Price  £5,000,  or  would  let  on  building  lease  at   £250  per  annum. 

Fo.    149CV 

LONDON,  S.W. — An  excellent  corner  Site  in  a  good  position,  60  ft.  by 
56  ft.     Price,  freehold,  £2,000,   or  on  building  lease.     Fo.    147c 
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LONDON,  N.W.— An  admirable  site  in  a  thickly  populated  district,  now 
-occupied  by  a  bouse  and  s'ables.  36  ft.  by  95  ft.  Ground  rent  £:8.  Lease 
40  years.     Price  £1,050.     Fo.  i'3cy. 

LONDON  SUBURB,  E.— Site  situate  in  the  high  road,  and  next  to  library 
and  town  hall.  Frontage  200  It  ,  depth  no  it.  Nearest  opposition  would  be 
two  miles  distant.  Price  £12  per  ft.  freehold,  or  would  let  on  building  lease 
at  a  ground  rent  of  £130      Fo.  r?8cy. 

LONDON,  E.C. — Two  sites  for  sale  as  a  whoe,  total  area  of  1,463  sq.  ft. 
Ground  reiv  £19.     Price  £3,200.  or  might  be  sold  separately.     Fo.  i8;cy. 

LONDON,  S.E.— Site  in  a  good  main  position,  (rentage  192  ft.,  depth  70  It 
Moderate  rent.     Fo.  iS3cy. 

HOME    COUNTIES. 

CROYDON.  — Corner  Site,  37  ft.  6  in.  by  87  ft.  10  in.  Price,  freehold, 
£1,000.     No  theatres  in  the  vicinity.     A  good  spot  for  business.     Fo.   68sy 

SURREY. — With  a  shopping  population  of  between  40,000  and  45,000. 
Very  excellent  Hall,  seating  about  800,  with  stage  and  every  convenience 
for  running  a  Cinematograph  Theatie  with  Turns  if  desired.  Completely 
fitted  with  seating  and  every'unng  necessary.  The  property  includes  a  resi- 
dence and  a  handsome  building  which  could  be  utilised  as  a  Club,  Dancing 
Academy,  or  any  other  business  where  a  handsome  building  is  required 
with  a  number  of  fine  rooms.  Replete  with  every  convenience,  including 
large  tennis  lawn.    Price  £8,000.    Might  be  let  at  £500  per  annum.     Fo.  664y 

SURREY,  Croydon.— A  good  Site  in  an  excellent  position,  just  a  few 
doors  from  the  best  and  busiest  shopping  part,  48  ft.  by  170  ft.  A  remark- 
ably good  opportunity  to  get  one  of  the  best  positions  in  this  important 
town.  Price,  treehold,  £3,000,  or  £2,000  for  the  999  years'  lease,  at  a 
ground  rent  of  £50  per  annum.     Might  be  let  without  a  premium.    Fo.  765y 

HERTS,  St.  Albans. — Freehold  Land  and  Buildings  in  the  heart  of  the 
City,  50  ft.  frontage  by  300  ft.  deep,  comprising  two  large  dwelling  houses 
with  shops  and  stores.     Gardens  and  yards  at  rear.     Price  £2,500.     Fo.  766y 

BERKSHIRE. — Cinematograph  Theatre,  seating  350.  Rent  £260  per 
annum.  Lease  14  years,  which  includes  a  large  Hall  at  the  back,  let  at 
£6  per  week.     Price,   inclusive,  £650.     Fo.   752b 

BEDFORDSHIRE.— A  well-built  property,  heretofore  used  as  a  Kink, 
suitable  for  conversion  to  a  Cinematograph  Theatre  with  small  expense. 
Large  seating  capacity.  Population  50,000.  Rent  £300  per  annum,  or  the 
freehold  will  be  sold  for  £4,500.     Fo.  626b 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE,  High  Wycombe.— A  Building  Site  at  present 
comprising  four  cottages  in  the  main  street,  with  a  large  factory  in  the 
rear,  having  a  frontage  to  another  street ;  the  whole  of  the  property  is  now 
let  and  producing  about  £125  per  annum.  Has  a  frontage  of  50  ft.  and  a 
depth  of  150  ft.     Rent  £104  per  annum.      Premium  £850.     Fo.  438b 

HERTS. — Large  town.     Picture   Theatre,  seating  750.     Price  £4,500,   half 
of  which  can  remain.     Rent  £300.     A  going  concern,  making  good  profits. 
[ Fo.   114CV 

OXON. — A  going  concern.  Seating  1,000.  No  opposition  whatever.  Price 
£600.     Ground  Rent  15s.  per  week.     Fo.  140c 

BUCKS. — Skating  Rink  in  a  good  position  in  a  large  town,  48  ft.  by 
151   ft.     Price,   freehold,   £1,800.     Fo.  145c. 

BERKSHIRE.— Important  town,  a  good  Theatre,  seating  about  700. 
Lease  19  years.  Rent  £300  per  annum.  A  sound  concern  able  to  do  a 
very  large   business.     Price,  including  electric   light  plant,  £1,500.     Fo.    651b 

HERTS. — In  a  first-class  town.  Population  50,000.  An  excellent  Site  in 
the  very  best  position,  close  to  the  junction  of  four  main  roads,  43  it. 
wide  by  100  ft.  deep.  A  Theatre  can  be  erected  for  about  £1,500,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  a  very  steady  and  satisfactory  business  could  be 
done.     Ground  Rent  £150  (no  premium).     Fo.  566b 

HERTS.— Large  town.  Theatre  seating  500.  Takings  £50  per  week. 
Net  profit  nearly  £25  per  week.  Price  for  the  whole,  including  the  build- 
ing, £3,000.     Fo.  897b 

ESSEX. — Large  theatre  in  a  large  town.  Seating  2,000.  Population  about 
40,000.     Rent  £1,500.     Fo.  i86cy. 


MIDLANDS. 


NORTHANTS.— Picture  Palace,  90  ft.  by  97  ft.,  seating  750.  Large 
town  with  100,000  population.  Average  takings  £60  to  £100  per  week. 
Price  for  freehold,  including  the  Theatre  as  a  going  concern,  £4,500.  A 
very  good   investment.     Fo.   997y 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. — Large  mining  district.  Iron  and  timber  built 
Theatre,  fitted  tip-up  seats.  Prices  6d.,  9d\,  is  ,  and  is.  6d.  Electric  light, 
own  plant.  Seat  1,000.  Built  about  six  years  ago  but  not  yet  opened  as 
Picture  Theatre.  Unusual  opportunity.  Price  £100  as  it  stands,  in- 
cluding everything.  Rent,  £10  per  week,  including  rates  and  taxes  Freehold 
can  be  acquired  .     Fo.  99oy. 


WARWICKSHIRE.— A  substantially  built  Theatre,  in  a  prominent  posi- 
tion, having  a  frontage  of  164  ft.  Includes  two  lock-up  shops.  Part  let 
off  at  £100  per  annum.  Fitted  with  every  convenience.  Lease  87  years. 
Ground  Rent  £93  per  annum.  Price  £11,000,  half  of  which  can  remain  on 
mortgage.  The  profits  are  estimated  at  between  £2,500  and  £3,000  pel 
annum.     There  is  no  other  hall  within   two  miles.     Fo.   775y 

DERBYSHIRE.— Skating  Rink,  frontage  48  ft.,  depth  128  ft.,  seating 
capacity  about   1,000.     Established   November,   1909.     Low  price.     Fo.  639b 

LEICESTERSHIRE. — Large  theatre  situate  in  centre  of  a  large  town. 
Rent  £650  p. a.     14  years  lease.     Price  £1,500.     Fo.  1860. 

NORTH    OF    ENGLAND. 

LANCASHIRE. — The  Market  Hall  in  an  important  town,  seating  about 
1,000.  At  present  taking  nearly  £40  per  week.  An  old-established  going 
concern.  Rent  £525  per  annum.  A  sum  of  £100  will  be  accepted  from  an 
immediate  purchassr.     Fo.    810b 

LANCASHIRE. — Theatre  in  a  large  town.  Price  £3,200.  Rent  £425  perannum. 

Fo.  167c 

DURHAM. — A  fine  Theatre  seating  1,500.  Newly  built,  September,  1910. 
The  freehold  would  be  sold  or  would  be  let  at  £520  per  annum  with  a 
premium   of  £1,000.     The  only  place  of  amusement  in  the  town.     Fo.  859b 

CHESHIRE. — Theatre  in  large  town.  Seating  300,  with  standing  room 
for  50.  Interior  tastefully  decorated  and  nicely  fitted.  To  be  let  for 
£62  per  annum.  Price  £300,  which  includes  electric  light  plant,  machine, 
&c,    or  would   take   a  partner.      Fo.    137c 

DURHAM. — Theatre  and  Site  in  a  large  mining  town,  seating  725.  Area  of 
the  Site  over  6,000  square  it.     Price  £2  600.     Ground  Rent  £11.     Fo.     169c 

BIRKENHEAD. — In  central  situation.  Area  23,000  square  ft.  Price 
£10,000.     Fo.   i33cy 

LANCASHIRE.— Site,  splendid  position  in  large  town.  Area  7,200  square 
feet.     Ground  rent  just  over  £900  per  annum.     Lease  28  years.     Fo.    I45cy 

LANCASHIRE.— Cinematograph  Theatre,  frontage  38  ft.,  depth  68  tt., 
seating  about  450.  Price,  inclusive,  £1,000,  including  generating  plant. 
Opened  January,  191 1.     Fo.  502a 

LANCASHIRE. — The  best  Theatre  in  a  large  town  could  be  purchased 
for   £16,000.   freehold.     Remarkable    opportunity.     Fo.    io9cy 

HULL. — Site,  6,840  square  tt.  Close  to  railway  station.  At  present 
having  shop,  house,  stabling,   &c.     Price  £1,500,  freehold.     Fo.  134c 

YORKSHIRE. — Skating   Rink    in   town    with    population    of   over    40,000. 
Plans  passed  for   converting  to   a   Theatre.     Rent.   £130.     No  premium. 
Fo.    iQ4cy 

LIVERPOOL. — A  large  Hall  seating  300,  in  a  fine  residential  part  of  the 
town,  including  dwelling  house.  Can  be  had  for  £90  per  annum  and  a 
small   premium.     A  fine  opportunity  for  a  beginner.     Fo.    788y 

YORKSHIRE. — Skating  Rink.  Large  town.  Easily  converted  into  a 
really  fine  Cinematograph  Theatre.  Price  £3,000.  Ground  Rent  £200. 
Might  be  let  on  lease  at  £1.200  per  annum.     Fo.    100c 

BIRKENHEAD. — Site  in  a  fine  position,  12,000  square  ft.,  frontage  72  ft. 
Price  £6,400,  or  would  be  let  on  building  lease.     Fo.  132CV 

LANCASHIRE.— Large  town,  Theatre  established  2_  years,  making  a  net 
profit    of    £360    per    annum.  Lease   900  years,  at  a  Ground  Rent  of  £23 

per  annum.     Price    £2,500    inclusive.     Fo.   (:40b 

BIRKENHEAD.— A  very  good  Site,  165  ft.  by  172  ft.,  with  house  built 
on  portion  of  the  property,  from  which  a  rental  of  nearly  £300  is  being 
derived.     Price  £7,000,  freehold.     Fo.  133c 

LIVERPOOL.— Site,  8,000  square  ft.,  in  excellent  position.  Price 
£10,000,  freehold.     Fo.    nocy 

SHEFFIELD. — Site,  6,000  square  ft.  Excellent  position.  To  let  on 
building   lease.     £400  per  annum.     Fo.   106c 

BRADFORD. — Site,  149,000  square  ft.,  four  frontages.  Low  price  for 
freehold.     Fo.  129c 

LIVERPOOL. — Site  in  centre  of  city,  two  frontages.  Lease  75  years. 
Price  £7,500,   treehold.     8,000  square  ft.     Fo.   i23cy 

LEEDS.— Good  Site,  14,000  square  ft.  Close  to  station.  Freehold.  For 
sale  at  a  low  figure.     Fo.    ii5cy 

DURHAM. — Large  theatre,  seating  600,  in  a  busy  town.  Established  2  years. 
Making  a  net  profit  of  £10  pec  week.  Tastefully  decorated.  Rent  £250  p.a. 
Price  £250.     Population  45,000.     A  bargain.     Fo    178c. 

YORKSHIRE. — Opportunity  occurs  10  acquire  a  building  comprising  a  large 
Theatre  and  Picture  Palace  seating  700.  Billiard  Room  and  Cafe.  Erected 
igioandign.  Running  since  February  191 1.  Absolutely  no  opposition.  Rent 
£150.     Price  £3,000.     Fo.i79cy. 

LANCASHIRE. — Going  concern,  seating  750.  Situate  next  to  market  in 
centre  of  the  town.  Population  go, 000.  Showing  a  nee  print  of  £64  per  week. 
Ground  rent  £30  rising  to  £120  p.a.     Price  £6,000.     Fo.  i8ocy. 

LANCASHIRE. — Theatre  in  a  large  town,  population  over  80000.  Average 
takings  £72  per  week,  but  has  been  much  higher.  Rent  £950  p.a.  Price 
£600.     Fo.  181c 
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LANCASHIRE.— Going  concern,  seaing  .900,  population  30,0  0.  Price  £650 
including  everything.      Fo,  184c. 

STAFFS. — Largest  theatre  in  a  large  town  with  a  seating  capacity  of  2,000- 
Rent,  including  two  public  houses,   £1,500.     Fine  opportunity.     Fo.  18'cy. 

STAFFS. — Theatre  in  a  large  town  seating  1,500.     Rent  £1,500.     Fo.  187c 

Rent  £1,250. 
Fo.  i87cy. 


CHESHIRE.— Large  theatre,  beautifully  decorated  and  fitted. 


CHESHIRE.— Large  theatre  in  a  large  town.     Going  concern.     Rent  £1,500. 

Fo.  i8Sc. 

SOUTH    OF    ENGLAND. 

KENT.— The  newly  built  property,  35  ft.  by  100  ft.  Now  used  as  a 
Skating  Rink,  will  cost  an  extremely  small  sum  to  convert  to  a  Cinemato- 
graph Theatre.  Rent  £200.  Lease  7,  14,  21  years.  No  premium.  If  de- 
sired, the  Skating  Rink  can  still  be  carried  on,  leaving  a  Hall  79  ft.  by 
35  ft.,  which   could  be  used  for  Cinematograph  purposes.     Fo.   508a 

SOUTH  COAST. — Large  town  and  well  patronised  pleasure  resort.  Cme- 
matograph  Theatre  now  in  course  of  erection.  Corner  premises  with  hand- 
some entrance.  Seating  capacity  500.  Price,  freehold,  .£6,500  (open  to 
offer).     Fo.   667y 

KENT. — Site  in  a  very  well-known  seaside  town.  A  small  theatre  has 
been  erected  on  the  site,  but  it  is  too  small.  Plans  are  prepared  and 
passed  by  the  Council  for  a  new  theatre  to  seat  600;  with  the  present  outfit 
it  would  cost  about  £2,000  to  rebuild  and  equip.  Trams  pass  the  door. 
Ground  rent  £50,  rising  to  .£60.  Lease  20  years,  with  option  to  purchase. 
Fine    opportunity.      Fo.    i4icy 

KENT.— Large  seaside  resort.  An  important  property  having  a  frontage 
of  650  ft.  to  the  sea  with  a  private  Promenade.  Capable  of  accommodating, 
in  addition  to  the  Cinematograph  Theatre,  various  other  properties  for 
amusements,  together  with  shops,  &c.  Although  a  sum  of  £40,000  has  been 
expended  on  the  property,   the  freehold  will  be   sold  for  £16,000.     Fo.    722b 

SUSSEX.— Largest  Theatre  in  a  big  seaside  town,  for  sale.  Price,  Free- 
hold, £14,000.     Fo.     i67cy. 

SUSSEX.— Skating  Rink  In  a  select  seaside  resort.  Was  erected  at  a 
cost  of  £5,000.  Easily  converted  if  necessary.  Rent  £250  per  annum.  Price 
for  the  building,  &c,  .£1,500.     Lease  7  years.     A  bargain.     Fo.  141c 

HAMPSHIRE.— A  nice  little  Hall,  fitted  with  electric  light  plant,  doing 
a  large  business  with  the  Military,  being  close  to  the  Camps.  Price  £250, 
inclusive.     Rent  £64  per  annum.     Fo.   523b 

WORTHING.— A  freehold  Site  situated  in  a  most  prominent  position, 
and  having  entrances  in  three  thoroughfares,  at  present  consisting  of  four 
shops  and  two  private  houses.     Easily  convertible.     Would  be  let   or  sold. 

Fo.   744b 

SOUTHAMPTON.— Site  in  best  part  of  the  town,  40  ft.  by  100  ft. 
Freehold,  £1,000.     Fo.  117c 

KENT.— Cinematograph  Theatre  having  a  seating  capacity  of  550,  in  a 
large  seaside  resort,  requiring  £250  for  furnishing.  Rent  .£200  per  annum. 
Price  £250.     Fully  licensed,  ready  for   opening  except  furnishing.     Fo.   442y 

KENT. — Large  theatre  in  a  first  class  seaside  town.     Moderate  rent.     F0.185C. 

EAST    OF    ENGLAND. 

SUFFOLK.— Large  fishing  and  pleasure  resort.  Frontage  184  ft.,  depth 
75  ft.  Licensed  to  seat  2,000.  Built  two  years  ago  and  heretofore  used  as 
a  Skating  Rink.  Price,  freehold,  £3,000.  Might  be  let.  A  really  well- 
built  propertv  and  easily   convertible.     Fo.    711b 

NORFOLK.— Fishb-^  and  pleasure  resort.  A  Cinematograph  Theatre, 
&c,  making  net  profit  oi  about  £600  per  annum.  Price,  inclusive,  £1,000. 
Long  lease.     Rent  £175    per  annum.     Fo.   641b 

NORFOLK. — Fine  Site,  situate  in  the  midst  of  the  working  classes  and 
in  the  principal  street  of  the  town.  Area  16,700  square  feet.  Nearest 
theatre   ij  mile  away.     Splendid  opportunity.     Fo.    i48cy 

EAST  COAST.— Well-known  seaside  town.  Large  building,  splendidly 
adapted  for  a  Cinematograph  'theatre.  No  amusements  whatever  at  pre- 
sent.     Price  £1,100.     Part  can  remain  on   mortgage  if   required.     Fo.  567b 

SUFFOLK.— Large  town.  Skating  Rink,  easily  adaptable.  Price,  free- 
hold, £3,500.     Might  be  let.     Fo.   114c 

WEST  OF    ENGLAND   &   WALES. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE.— Large  manufacturing  town.  A  property  situate 
in  the  best  position,  comprising  two  good  Shops  and  Hall  at  rear  witn 
entrance  between  the  shops.  Can  be  extended  to  seat  750  to  800.  Lease  21 
years.  Rent  £200,  rising  to  £450  per  annum.  Price  for  the  freehold, 
£4,000.     Fo.  886b 

GLAMORGAN. — Moderate  sized  Hall,  seating  about  350.  Making  a 
net  profit  of  about  £200  per  annum.  Rent  £225  per  annum  would  be  ac- 
cepted without  a  premium.  On  the  property  is  an  electric  light  generating 
plant.     Fo.   840b 

DEVONSHIRE.— Very  large  town.     Picture  Theatre,   seating  425.    Profit- 
able  business.     Price  £3,000,   half   of   which  can   remain  on  mortgage. 
; Fo.   799y 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE.— Theatre  now  building;  two  frontages.  To  be 
completed    September   next.      Seating    1,500.     Rent   about   £400   per   annum. 

Fo.    146c 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE.— Very  large  town.  Splendid  Skating  Rink. 
Area  about  14,000  square  ft.,  two  frontages,  easily  adaptable  for  Cine- 
matograph Theatre.  Rent  £800  per  annum.  Splendid  opportunity.  Centre 
of    the    town,   trams    passing    door.      Fo.    nicy 


RHONDDA  VALLEY.— Large  town.  Substantially  built  Skating  Rink, 
175  ft.  by  65  ft.,  could  be  readily  adapted  into  a  Picture  Palace.  Within 
half  a  minute  of  the  main   tram  route.     Will  be  let  or  sold.     Fo.  673b 

CARDIFF.— Centre_of  city,  67  ft.    by  jay  ft.     Price  £2,500,   or  to  let  at  a 

Fo.   12 


ground  rent  of  £50.     Premium  £1,500. 


126c 


CHESHIRE. — Important  seaside  town  with  very  large  population. 
Splendid  Site  in  a  good  position,  31  ft.  by  100  ft.  Price  £800.  Freehold 
portion   can  remain.     Fo.   619a 


CHESHIRE. — Large   shipbuilding    town, 
at  a  low  figure.     Fo.  n8cy 


Music   Hall  for  sale.     Freehold 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE.— Seating  about  300.  Rent  £52  per  annum.  Price 
£250  for  everything  as  it  stands.     Fo.    148c 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE.— A  very  good  Theatre  in  a  fine  position,  60  It. 
by  112  ft.,  seating  900.  Rental  £650.  Lease  14  years.  Price,  including 
everything,   £800.     Fo.   634b 

SWINDON.— Site  in  splendid  position,  with  two  frontages,  nearly  10,000 
square  ft.     Price,  freehold,  £2,000,   or  would  be   let  on  building  lease. 

Fo.    II2C 

GLAMORGAN.— Cinematograph  Theatre,  seating  about  750  with  a 
balcony.     Rent  £250.     Price,    inclusive  of   everything,    £400.     Fo.    732y 


BRISTOL.— Corner   Site,   95  ft.    by  99  ft. 
long  lease   at  £100  per  annum.     Fo.  124c 


Price,   freehold,    £2,500,   or    on 


DEVON. — Theatre  in  a  large  town.  Populvion  10,000.  Seating  300.  Estab- 
lished 12  months.  Licensed  for  cinema  and  dancing.  No  serious  opposition. 
Rent  £50  p. a.     Fo.  171c. 

NORTH  WALES.— Going  concern,  seating  250.  Taking  £34  per  month 
Expenses  £20  per  month.  Nearest  opposition  2  miles.  Owner  compelled  to 
give  up  on  account  of  health.  Rent  12s.  per  week.  Any  leass.  Price  £130  A 
bargain.     Fo.  i8icy. 

NORTH  WALES.  — Large  picture  and  variety  theatre  for  sale.  Seating  650. 
Upholstered  and  decorated  in  first  class  stvle.  No  opposition.  Partner  woull 
like  to  retain  an  interest  up  to  £600.  Fitted  3  dressing  room1.  Ground  rent 
£125,  49  years  lease.  Price  £3,750,  including  a  good  sized  shop  now  let  at  £20  p. a. 
Fo.  i84Cy.  


SCOTLAND. 


GLASGOW.— Cinematograph  Theatre.  Frontage  45  ft.,  depth  90  ft.  At 
present  seating  only  550.  Taking  about  £25  per  week,  under  management. 
Expenses  about  £18  per  week.  Price  £850  for  everything,  which  includes 
the  residence  on   the  property.     Fo.   533b 

GLASGOW. — Theatre  seating  1,250.  No  opposition,  average  takings  £87  per 
week.     Price  £2,500.     Rent  £500  per  annum.     Fo.     i68cyl 

EDINBURGH.— Hall  with  seating  capacity  of  350,  fitted  complete. 
Books  can  be  inspected.  No  opposition  in  the  district.  Rent  £100  per 
annum.     Price  £230,  to  include  everything.     Fo.  787b 

GLASGOW.— Handsome  Theatre,  80  ft.  by  130  ft.  Seating  1,700,  taking 
nearly  £50  per  week.  Price  inclusive  for  this  valuable  going  concern, 
£1,000.      Fo.   429b 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


AN  ORCHESTRELLE  ORGAN  in  new  condiiion.  In  beautifully-carved 
light  oak  case;  14  stops,  2  knee  swells.  Cost  280  gns.  Price  to  immediaie  pur- 
chaser, £85 — Mr.  S.,  Box  45,  Cinema,  21,  North  Audley  Street,  Oxford  St.,  W. 

RONEO  COPIER. — New,  complete  with  all  fittings,  punch,  roll  of  paper  and 
case,  postcard  feeder,  etc.  Cost  £15.  Price  £10  to  an  immediate  purchaser. 
A  bargain. — Apply  Box  36.     The  Cinema. 

A  GROUP  OF  SIX  THEATRES  FOR  SALE.-Some  freeholds  and  some 
leaseholds.  Net  profits  are  £15,000  p. a.  Price  for  the  whole,  including  freeholds 
and  leaseholds,  and  the  whole  of  the  contents,  £50,000.  A  mortgage  for  a  large 
part  of  the  purchase  money  can  be  arranged. — Further  particulars  to  Principals 
or  their  Solictors  only,  from  Harris  and  Gillow,  451a,  Oxford  Street,  W. 

SEATS  FOR  SALE. — 600  tip-ups,  upholstered  and  padded  backs  and  arms. 
Exact  L.C.C.  requirements  and  can  be  fitted  anywhere.  Price  5s.  6d.  each. — 
Apply  J.  Wilson,  15,  Pryland  Road,  Highbury. 

WANTED. — A  THEATRE  to  seat6co  to  800  for  £3,500  in  London  or  Suburbs. 
Books  must  be  kept  and  open  to  investigation.  Particulars  of  genuine  concerns 
will  be  treated  in  the  strictest  confidence. — Apply  H.  H.  Sheaf,  gi,  Geneva  Rd., 
Brixton. 

A  CINEMATOGRAPH  HALL  WANTED  to  seat  about  500.  £2,000  ready 
to  put  down.  Will  pay  more  if  balance  will  be  taken  by  instalments.  London 
or  within  60  miles  of  same. — Apply  R.  Webster,  138,  Lillington  Street,  S.W. 

ADVERTISER  has  £300  cash  to  invest  in  a  small  Cinematograph  Theatre  in 
London.— Please  send  particulars  and  when  convenient  to  see  same  to  G.W.H. 
Box  471,  The  Cinema. 

AN  ORGAN  WANTED  suitable  for  a  Cinema  Theatr-,  up  to  £100  will  be 
paid  for  a  good  instrument.  —  Address  J.  V.  Elliot,  Fulham  Road,  S.W. 


Particulars,  and  where 


WANTED. — A  cheque  taking  machine  with  cheques, 
to  be  seen,  to  Mr.  W.,  Box  472,  The  Cinema. 

FOUR  SITES  WANTED,  2  in  London  and  2  in  the  Provinces.  Must  be  at  least 
50  x  ioo,  larger  if  possible,  and  it  is  necessary  to  have  an  entrance,  however  small, 
from  a  main  street.  Only  best  positions  considered.— Full  particulars  to  Capt. 
G.     Box  473,  The  Cinema. 


PIANISTE. — Cinema.    First  class.    Select  Repertoire. 
F.,113,  Brookbank  Road,  Lewisham. 


London  or  Suburbs. — 
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EDITORIAL    AND    BUSINESS   NOTICES. 

THE  CINEMA  News  and  Property  Gazette  is  published  on  the  first  of  each 
month.  Copies  can  be  obtained  through  any  Newsagent  or  Railway  Bookstall 
in  Town  or  Country,  or  will  be  sent  direct  from  the  Office  for  2s.  6d.  per  annum, 
post  free. 

News  itpms  of  interest  to  those  engaged  in  the  Cinematograph  Industry  will 
be  welcomed,  and  communications  should  reach  the  Office  not  later  than  the 
26th  of  the  month,  if  intended  for  publication  in  the  following  month's  issue. 

Articles,  photographs,  or  drawings  intended  for  publication  must  be  accom- 
panied by  a  stamped,  addressed  envelope,  in  case  of  return,  but  the  Editor  will 
not  be  responsible  for  the  safe  return  of  rejected  MS.,  photographs,  or  drawings, 
though  every  care  will  be  taken  of  them. 

Editcrial  communications,  which  should  always  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  sender,  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor. 


All   enquiries   respecting    Advertisements  and  business   matters    should    be 
addressed  to  the  Manager,  at  the  Offices  of  The  Cinema, 

21,  North  Audley  Street,  Oxford  Street,  W. 

Wires:  "Faddist,  London."  'Phones:  Gerrard  7676  &  8798. 


NO    PRESSMAN   NEED  APPLY. 

HOW    MISUNDERSTANDINGS     ARISE     IN 
THE     CINEMA     TRADE. 


R 


UMOUR,  we  are  told,  is  a  lying  jade.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  rumour,  in  regard  to  matters  cine- 
matographical,  has  much  to  answer  for,  for  in 
the  past  it  has  been  the  cause  of  much  mis- 
understanding, not  to  say  misapprehension. 
And  the  reason  for  this  is  not  hard  to  seek.  Like  all 
other  well-regulated  industries,  the  cinematograph  trade 
is  governed  by  its  business  organisations.  These  are 
three  in  number.  For  the  protection  of  the  manufac- 
turer there  is  the  Kinematograph  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation. The  interests  of  the  film-renters  are  presided 
over  by  the  Film   Renters'  Association,  whilst  those  of 


the  exhibitor  are  watched  by  the  newly-formed  Exhibi- 
tors' Association  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Each 
of  these  three  bodies  meets  in  secret  conclave,  yet  out  of 
this  very  secrecy  the  many  misunderstandings  which 
have  caused  such  a  fluttering  in  the  dovecotes  have 
arisen.  Pledged  not  to  divulge  the  nature  of  the  business 
transacted,  the  members  have  found  it  difficult  to  restrain 
their  tongues,  and  a  few  words  dropped  here  and  there 
promiscuously  have  been  given  an  importance  which 
they  were  not  destined  to  bear.  Renters  have  imagined 
that  manufacturers  are  bent  on  their  destruction,  whilst 
exhibitors  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  hands  of 
both  manufacturers  and  renters  were  uplifted  against 
them.  As  a  natural  consequence,  instead  of  that  har- 
monious blending  of  the  interests  of  those  forming  this 
great  industry  there  has  been  strife  and  discord.  Each 
section  has  viewed  with  alarm  the  action  of  the  others. 

The  question  arises  therefore — Is  it  not  time  that 
something  was  done  to  silence  rumour  ?  To  our  mind 
this  silencing  can  never  be  effectually  accomplished 
until  the  three  trade  organisations  decide  to  throw  open 
their  doors  to  the  Press.  The  trade  newspaper  exists 
for  the  benefit  of  the  industry,  its  success  is  dependent 
upon  the  prosperity  of  the  trade,  and  it  may  therefore  be 
relied  upon  to  do  nothing  which  shall  militate  against 
the  advancement  of  cinematography. 

We  are  aware  that  those  who  have  in  times  gone  by 
openly  expressed  themselves  against  the  admission  of 
reporters  to  the  meetings  of  these  associations  have 
argued  that  many  matters  discussed  are  of  a  purely 
private  character,  and  should  not  on  any  account  be 
given  that  publicity  which  the  trade  newspaper  with  its 
"  guaranteed  circulation  "  would  insure.  This  argument 
would  be  all  very  well  in  its  way,  but  it  carries  little 
or  no  weight  when  it  is  remembered  that  newspaper 
representatives  like  most  other  members  of  the  community 
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are  always  amenable  to  reason,  and  that  a  polite 
request  from  the  chairman  of  a  meeting  to  withhold 
publication  of  specific  matter  is  at  all  times  readily 
acceded  to.  Again  the  effect  of  an  act  of  indiscretion 
on  the  part  of  a  Pressman  is  as  nought  compared  with 
the  harm  done  by  this  secrecy.  We  venture  to  assert 
that  much  of  the  ill-feeling — which  was  caused  when  the 
agreement  between  film  manufacturers  and  film  renters 
not  to  supply  films  to  any  but  approved  persons  was 
arrived  at — would  never  have  arisen,  if  the  real  reasons 
for  such  an  agreement  had  been  discussed  with  open  doors 
at  the  joint  meetings  of  the  two  organisations  concerned. 
Similarly,  the  relations  between  exhibitors,  renters  and 
manufacturers  would  not  have  been  nearly  so  severely 
strained  had  the  agreement  as  to  the  leasing  of  films  in 
lieu  of  selling  been  decided  upon  at  a  meeting  the 
proceedings  at  which  were  fully  reported  in  the  trade 
Press.  This  being  so,  we  put  it  to  those  who  control  the 
destinies  of  the  three  trade  associations  to  consider 
whether  the  time  is  not  now  ripe  for  putting  an  end 
to  this  so-called  secrecy,  and  by  admitting  the  members 
of  the  Press  to  their  deliberations  assisting,  so  far  as 
in  them  lies,  to  re-establish  that  good  feeling  which — 
it  has  been  the  proud  boast  of  the  cinematograph  trade 
— has  always  existed  between  manufacturers,  renters  and 
exhibitors.    When  secrecy  prevails  mischief  is  in  the  air. 


PROFITS     AND     PRICES. 

A     CONSIDERATION     OF     THE    POLICY    AND    POS- 
SIBILITY    OF     RAISING     ADMISSION     PRICES. 


THE  days  of  the  Penny  Gaff  in  the  Moving 
Picture  world  are  long  over  and  done  with,  but 
even  now,with  the  luxurious  and  well-appointed 
theatres  which  form  the  rule  in  pretty  well 
every  town  of  importance,  prices  of  admission 
are  still  almost  universally  quoted  in  pence. 

It  is  surely  time  that  some  combined  definite  consider- 
ation should  be  given  to  the  question  of  raising  admission 
prices  all  round. 

To  further  point  the  necessity  of  such  an  inquiry,  it 
may  be  permitted  to  attempt  some  rough  comparison  of 
the  debtor  and  creditor  sides  of  the  early  picture 
theatres  and  those  of  to-day.  It  has  already  been 
pointed  out  that  in  the  early  days  of  cinematography  the 
idea  of  erecting;  a  special  theatre  was  an  unheard-of 
proposition.  The  moving-picture  show  of  a  decade  since 
was  usually  the  production  of  a  travelling  showman  who 
toured  from  town  to  town  with  his  antique  projector  and 
scratched  old  films,  hiring  them  for  the  display,  and  for 
just  as  long  as  he  could  gather  in  audiences,  some  old 
hall  or  warehouse  in  a  back  street.  Let  us  reake  a 
generous  estimate  and  put  his  rent  down  at  10s.  a  week ; 
lighting,  10s. ;  travelling  expenses,  10s. ;  advertising^ 
£1  ;  staff,  £1 ;  totalling  £\  10s.  The  capital  value 
of  his  apparatus  and  films  would  be  about  £25. 
During  each  week's  stay  he  would  probably  get  an 
audience  numbering  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  people 
for  each  show,  and  would  give  perhaps  half-a-dozen 
shows  a  day.  Striking  an  average  on  these  figures 
and  making  the  admission  price  at  one  penny  only,  we 
find  that  our  itinerant  showman  made  something  over  a 
pound  a  day  after  paying  his  rent,  which  a  little  simple 
calculation   will  show   us  makes    nearly  ^"500    a   year. 


And  this,  be  it  particularly  noted,  on  a  capital  outlay  of 
ten  or,  at  most,  twenty  pounds. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  balance  sheet  of  the  picture 
theatre  of  to-day.  The  writer  will  take  for  illustration 
purposes  the  case  of  a  suburban  picture  company  whose 
affairs  are  within  his  personal  knowledge.  The  initial 
cost  of  building  and  fitting  up  was  as  near  as  possible 
^"3,000.  The  hall  has  seating  accommodation  for  two 
hundred,  of  which  150  are  threepenny  seats  and  the 
remainder  sixpenny.  The  staff  expenses,  operator, 
doorkeeper,  attendants,  and  manager  total  £8  a  week, 
and  the  ground  rent,  lighting,  rates,  taxes,  repairs,  and 
other  outgoings  total  at  least  another  £\  weekly.  To 
this  amount  of  £\i  weekly  we  have  to  add  a  film-hiring- 
bill  of  £10  weekly,  making  a  grand  total  on  the  debit 
side  of  ^"32  weekly. 

The  afternoon  and  evening  shows  give  an  average 
attendance  of  four  hundred  threepenny  seats  and  fifty 
sixpenny  seats,  making  the  total  receipts  average  about 
^"40  for  each  week. 

Here,  then,  is  our  sum  in  proportion  reduced  to  its 
simplest  figures  :  ^500  a  year  profit  on  a  capital  of  ^25, 
and  /"416  a  year  on  a  capital  of  ^"3,000.  Does  not 
such  a  state  of  affairs  call  for  some  drastic  and  immediate 
remedy  ? 

Let  us  now  examine  the  possible  means  of  bringing 
debtor  and  creditor  into  a  more  profitable  combination. 
Firstly,  we  may  rule  out  at  once  any  suggestion  to 
economise  in  the  establishment  and  fitting  of  the  place 
— the  public  will  certainly  not  patronise  any  picture  theatre 
nowadays  which  falls  short  in  smartness,  comfort,  and 
equipment  of  the  standard  they  are  accustomed  to.  As 
staff  expenditure  again  is  placed  on  the  lowest  possible 
basis  in  the  example  quoted,  and  as  lighting,  rent,  rates, 
and  outgoings  are  more  or  less  fixed  charges  impossible 
of  reduction,  we  come  by  natural  process  of  elimination 
to  the  only  field  for  possible  economy,  the  film-hiring  or 
programme  bill.  The  writer  is  inclined  to  doubt 
whether  any  modern  theatre  of  to-day  which  has  com- 
petition worth  the  name  to  contend  with  could  run  a 
programme  at  less  rate  than  ^"15  weekly,  and  even  if  it 
were  possible  it  seems  safe  to  assume  that  patronage 
would  decline  and  consequently  receipts  fall  off. 

Thus  we  establish  an  incontrovertible  case  for  higher 
admission  prices  in  the  example  quoted.  The  difference 
between  a  bare  working  profit  and  a  substantial  return 
on  invested  capital  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  raising 
of  the  threepenny  charge  to  sixpence  and  the  sixpenny 
charge  to  one  shilling  ;  and  this  is  what  is  going  to. 
be  done  by  the  directors  of  the  company  in  question. 

It  is  not  intended  in  this  article  to  generalise  broadly 
on  the  subject  of  admission  prices,  but,  at  any  rate,  the 
following  dicta  may  be  laid  down  without  much  fear  of 
disagreement  from  the  great  bulk  of  exhibitors  who  have 
studied  this  question  closely  : — 

1.  The  cinema  theatre  has  definitely  established  a. 
place  in  the  affections  of  the  amusement-loving  public  ;. 
it  no  longer  relies  upon  its  novelty  for  patronage. 

2.  Had  they  been  accustomed  to  it  from  the  first,  the 
public  would  as  willingly  pay  sixpence  and  a  shilling  as 
threepence  and  fourpence. 

3.  It  is  as  certain  as  night  follows  day  that  if  every 
exhibitor  in  this  country  undertook  to  double  his  admis- 
sion prices,  the  returns,  a  month  hence,  would  show  in 
attendances  not  a  sign  of  falling  off,  and  in  profits  an, 
available  working  capital  to  increase  the  attractiveness, 
of  picture  displays  generally — a  tremendous  advance. 
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THE    TOPIC    OF    THE    HOUR. 

TO    LEASE    OR    NOT    TO    LEASE,    THAT    IS    THE    QUESTION. 


URING  its  brief  existence  the  cinematograph 
trade  has  found  itself  face  to-face  with  many 
problems  which,  at  the  time  they  have  arisen, 
have  appeared  to  be  fraught  with  the  gravest 
importance,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  hitherto 
a  question  has  had  to  be  determined  of  such  serious 
import  as  that  which  the  industry  is  now  engaged  in 
grappling  with,  viz.,  as  to  whether,  in  the  future,  films 
shall  be  sold  outright  or  merely  leased.  There  is 
naturally  a  great  divergence  of  opinion  upon  the  matter, 
and  a  letter  which  we  have  addressed  to  the  principal 
manufacturers,  renters  and  exhibitors  asking  them  to 
express  their  views  upon  the  subject  has  called  forth 
some  exceedingly  interesting  replies.  As  was  only  to 
be  expected,  there  are  many  who  consider — and  we  must 
not  be  taken  to  disagree  with  them — that  whilst  the 
question  may  be  considered  as  sub  judice  in  that  it  is  at 
present  being  debated  by  the  trade  organisations,  the 
time  has  not  arrived  for  them  to  openly  declare  their 
attitude.  Others  there  are  who  say  they  are  content  to 
abide  by  the  decision  of  the  majority.  It  is  said,  with 
much  truth,  that  "  in  the  multitude  of  counsellors  there 
is  wisdom,"  and  we  had  this  in  mind  when  we  sent  our 
letter  to  the  members  of  the  trade.  Our  object  in  so 
doing  was  to  assist  the  various  associations  in  coming  to 
a  decision  as  to  their  line  of  action,  and  with  that  end  in 
view  we  have  much  pleasure  in  quoting  the  replies  we 
have  received  up  to  the  time  of  going  to  press. 

So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  gather,  owing  to  the 
secrecy  referred  to  on  another  page  which  surrounds  the 
doings  of  the  trade  societies,  the  position  at  present  is 
that  whilst  films  will  continue  to  be  sold  under  the  old 
conditions  up  to  the  end  of  this  year,  from  January  next 
the  American  method  of  licensing  films  will  be  introduced 
into  this  country.  Provided  that  the  new  system  will 
tend  to  the  betterment  of  the  exhibition  by  the  elimina- 
tion of  old  and  worn  out  junk  by  limiting  the  life  of  a 
film  to  six  months,  and  at  the  same  time  impose  no 
hardship  upon  the  small  exhibitor,  it  would  no  doubt  be 
welcomed  with  open  arms,  but  until  the  new  conditions 
are  finally  settled  and  published,  it  is  futile  to  express 
any  opinion.  Later  on  we  shall,  after  thoroughly  looking 
at  all  sides  of  the  question,  have  much  to  say  upon  the 
matter. 

Up  to  the  advent  of  The  Cinema  the  exhibitor  had  no 
paper  to  which  he  could  look  for  an  unbiassed  opinion. 
Some  trade  journals  bestow  fulsome  flattery  on  every  article, 
all  and  sundry  being  good  and  excellent.  The  degree  of  the 
superlative  in  these  journals  is  oftentimes  dependent 
upon  the  quantity  of  advertising  space  monopolised  by 
the  respective  advertiser,  and  is  it  not  unlikely  to  suppose 
that  the  same  considerations  will  make  their  influence 
felt  upon  the  attitude  which  certain  sections  of  the  Press 
will  adopt  in  regard  to  the  leasing  of  films  ?  If  in  future 
films  are  to  have  a  life  of  six  months  only,  and  are  not  to 
be  resold,  but  destroyed  at  the  end  of  that  period,  there 
will  be  no  such  thing  as  second-hand  films,  and  conse- 
quently all  thcsa  advertisement  columns  hitherto  devoted 
to  that  commod;ty  will  have  to  be  filled  with  some  other 


matter.  Public  expression  of  one's  opinion  is,  unhappily, 
far  too  often  dominated  by  whether  one's  pocket  is  likely 
to  be  affected  thereby.  The  Cinema,  luckily,  though 
young  in  years  is  of  sturdy  growth,  yet  is  untrammelled 
in  this  respect.  During  its  existence  it  has  relied  in  no 
degree  for  its  success  financially  upon  the  second-hand 
film  trade.  It  consequently  has  no  axe  to  grind,  nor  has 
it  any  bee  in  its  bonnet.  Our  readers  may  therefore  place 
confidence  in  the  opinions  to  which,  we  shall  later  feel 
called  upon  to  give  expression ;  they  will  be  based  upon 
a  careful  consideration  of  the  pros  and  cons  and  will  not 
be  influenced  in  one  iota  by  whether  we  stand  to  lose  or 
to  gain  either  by  the  adoption  of  the  new  system,  or  by 
the  continuation  of  the  old,  but  will  entirely  depend  upon 
what  we  shall  consider  will  be  best  in  the  interest  of  the 
industry  as  a  whole. 

MANUFACTURERS'    VIEWS. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Montagu  of  the  Selig  Polyscope  Co.,  writes: 

"  With  regard  to  the  leasing  of  films,  there  should  b-;  no  differ- 
ence of  opinion  in  the  trade  on  this  point,  as  there  can  be  no 
question  but  that  the  removal  of  old  films  off  the  market  must 
be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  both  manufacturers,  renters  and 
exhibitors,  and  more  especially  to  the  exhibitor. 

My  own  personal  opinion  is,  that  the  shorter  fhs  period  of  leas- 
ing the  better  it  is,  and  personally,  I  consider  that  six  months  is 
amply  long  enough  for  film  to  be  on  the  market,  although,  in  this 
connection,  a  good  many  renters  are  not  in  accord  with  me. 

From  the  manufacturers'  point  of  view,  I  hardly  think  it  would 
cause  the  sale  of  a  perceptible  quantity  of  extra  film,  but  by 
removing  the  very  old,  scratched,  damaged  film  from  the  market, 
it  must  improve  the  business  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  wnich 
should  surely  be  the  aim  of  all  bona-fide  manulacturers. 

From  the  exhibitor's  point  of  view,  it  also  seems  to  me  that  it  must 
be  beneficial  to  them  not  to  have  put  on  their  programmes  this  old 
scratched  and  damaged  film,  and  even  if  exhibitors  have  a  small 
snovv  in  a  little  place,  and  they  cannot  afford  to  pay  a  big  price  for 
film,  they  can  surely  obtain  film  when  it  is  five  or  six  months  old  at 
a  very  reasonable  price. 

Personally,  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  shows  that  can  only 
be  run  with  the  oldest  possible  junk,  should  be  done  away  with. 
Whit  is  wanted  is,  without  question,  to  increase  the  standard  of 
the  moving  picture  show  in  the  eyes  of  the  general  public." 

Mr.  P.  H.  Cromelin,    of   the   Edison   Manufacturing  Co., 
Limited,  says: 

"  Your  letter  catches  me  at  a  time  when  I  am  more  than 
crowded  with  a  great  many  matters  requiring  urgent  and  imme- 
diate attention,  and  this  will  make  it  impossible  for  me,  to  my 
regret,  to  comply  with  your  request.  In  view  of  the  great 
divergency  of  opinion  as  to  the  advisability  ot  licensing  films  under 
the  Copyright  Act  of  191 1,  it  would  seem,  in  the  interests  ot  the 
trade  itself,  that  until  the  parties  mostly  inters^ed  can  agree  upon 
some  course  which  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  trade  in  general, 
no  particular  good  can  be  accomplished  by  publishing  these 
divergent  opinions.  The  industry  is  a  pecular  one  in  that  its 
members  are  more  tnan  ordinarily  interdependent  upon  one 
another,  and  I  hope  that  whatever  is  d  me,  if  anything,  will 
represent  the  views  of  the  trade  as  a  whole." 

Mr.  A.  E.  Challis,  of  the  Clarendon  Film  Co.,  writes: 
"  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  18th.  inst.,  as  to  the  question  of 
leasing  or  purchasing  films,  in  our  opinion  the  disadvantages 
attaching  to  the  present  system  of  marketing  films  does  not  directly 
affect  us  as  manufacturers,  except  insofar  as  they  adversely  reflect 
upon  the  business  of  our  clients,  the  renters,  from  whom  you  will 
no  doubt  receive  ample  information  in  response  to  your  request. 
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"  In  so  far  as  the  future  is  concerned  we  should  be  quite  willing  to 
rely  upon  the  merits  of  Clarendon  productions  to  command  a  conT 
sistent  sale,  but  the  question  now  under  consideration  by  the  trade 
as  to  whether  it  is  desirable  to  release  films  under  license  or 
otherwise  we  shall  be  quite  willing  to  leave  to  the  decision  of  the 
majority." 

Mr.  Cecil  Hepworth,  of  the  Hepworth  Co., 

Expresses  himself  in  accord  with  the  proposed  leasing  of  films 
on  the  ground  that  such  a  method  of  business  would  have  a 
beneficiil  effect  upon  the  standard  of  the  picture,  inasmuch  as  it 
would  eliminate  old  and  wornout  films. 


RENTERS'    OPINIONS. 

Mr.  H    Dickson,  of  the  New  Century  Film  Service,  says: 

"  In  my  opinion  the  leasing  of  films  will  be  for  the  general  good 
of  the  business,  although  as  a  renter,  I  certainly  think  that  when 
films  are  returned  at  the  end  of  a  given  period  some  rebite  should 
be  made  by  ihe  manufacturer  to  the  purchaser." 

Mr.  L.  Atroy,  of  the  Atroy  Film  Service,  writes  : 

"  Re  the  proposed  agreement  between  the  Film  Manufacturers 
and  Film  Renters'  Association,  it  was  proposed  by  the  manufacturers 
but  not  agreed  to  by  the  renters.  The  film  manufacturers  are 
trying  to  form  a  Film  Trust  in  England  the  same  as  they  have  in 
America,  but  I  do  not  think  it  will  pay  them  to  do  so  in  this 
country.  I  should  not  like  to  run  a  ball  in  the  North  of  England 
where  trust  films  were  shown.  I  think  we  can  depend  on  the 
British  public  boycotting  any  hall  using  trust  films.  Anyhow 
if  they  do  form  the  combine  I  for  one  shall  fight  it  to  the  bitter 
end." 

The   Bendon  Trading  Co.  : 

"  Mr.  Bendon  is  away  on  his  holiday  at  the  present  time,  but  we 
do  not  agree  with  manufacturers  hiring  their  stuff  to  us,  and  we 
think  such  a  combine  would  be  very  detrimental  to  both  renter 
and  exhibitor." 

Mr.  W.  Fenning,  of  The  Film  Service,  says: 

"  With  regard  to  my  views  on  the  present  agitation  in  the  trade  ; 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  nothing  yet  has  definitely  been  settled,  I 
think  it  would  be  better  if  I  deferred  my  statement  until  later. 
With  regard,  however,  to  my  views  I  think  if  you  refer  to  my 
advertisement  that  recently  appeared,  it  will  give  you  a  very  good 
idea  of  same." 

Miss   Elsie  Mercelle  of  the  Mercelle  Trading  Co.,  writes: 

"It  is  quite  easy  to  see  what  is  about  to  happen.  The  manu- 
facturers have  now  accumulated  a  large  stock  of  negatives  and  can 
now  continue  merrily  the  process  of  reprinting,  thus  defying  the 
competition  if  pos-ible  of  new  manufacturers.  A  large  section  of 
tbe  renters  have  been  asking  for  trouble  anyway  ;  no  uniformity  of 
prices  has  been  arranged,  with  the  result  tnac  the  exhibitors  have 
it  much  their  own  way.  The  soluiion  of  the  trouble  lies  in  the 
hands  ot  ihe  renters  themselves,  by  a  loyal  combination  of  interests 
and  a  return  to  the  days  of  programme  supply  by  contract.  No 
one  can  deny  that  the  rem  ers  have  had  all  the  trouble  and  worry 
of  putting  the  business  on  an  established  footing  and  it  is  quite  in 
keeping  with  American  ideas  that  tbe  stronger  financial  body,  i.e. 
the  manufacturers,  should  contrive  to  swallow  up  the  hirirg  business 
—  if  the  renters  are  silly  enough  to  let  them.  Let  the  Press  be 
represented  at  all  irade  meetings  and  so  be  done  with  a  lot  of  back- 
door business — and  give  fair  play  a  chance." 

Mr.  Steward  Lewis,  of  the  Court  Feature   Film   Service, 

says  : 

"  I  was  quite  surprised  on  being  asked  my  view  of  the  "  Great 
matter  that  matters,"  and  I  really  must  stop  and  take  off  my  hat 
to  The  Cinema  for  making  this  first  real  exposition  of  "  what's 
what,"  or  at  least  as  far  as  they  are  able. 

"A  trade  paper  is  evolved  for  the  purpose  of  communicating 
trade  news  amongst  the  community  connected  with  that  trade  ; 
then  why  the  elephant  are  the  Press  requested  10  vanish  on 
occasions  which  are  most  vital  to  the  community  ?     I  am  sure  the 


Press  gentlemen   would    regard  with   confidence,    on   request,  any 
matter  which  it  was  thought  undesirable  to  publish. 

"  It  is  right  that  every  man,  and  lady  too,  in  the  trade  should 
have  the  opportunity  of  knowing  the  bare  facts  in  an  important 
matter  like  this,  and  so  have  the  chance  oi  helping  to  stop  anything 
that  may  be  done  "whilst  London  sleeps."  To  get  nearer  the 
point.  Exhibitors,  the  makers  depend  on  you.  The  renters  now 
make  the  price  for  you  and  buy  on  judgment  only.  What  "ill 
happen  if  the  maker  has  a  monopoly  or  trust  ?  '  You  must  pay 
what  is  asked  and  have  what  is  given.'  Exhibitors,  yon  pay  tie 
piper,  why  not  call  the  tune  ?  Be  up-to-date.  Put  your  confidence 
with  the  renter  and  "strike."  I  would  fancy  that  a  gr.ind 
accumulation  of  present  stock  would  keep  halls  supplied  with 
strike  programmes  for  longer  than  makers  would  wish  to  be 
without  bookings.  By  the  leasing  of  films,  a  living  will  ab-olutely 
be  snatched  away.  From— how  many  ?  I  speak  of  th  se  who  buy 
and  sell  secondhand — think!  At  the  present  moment  I  find  tne 
picture  business  as  a  whole  is  in  a  very  critical  condition,  ad 
unless  carefully  nursed  will  be  sliding  on  the  downward  path.  The 
makers  find  competition  keen,  novel  and  new  items  or  ideas  hard 
to  find,  etc.,  so  for  your  sake  "  Dynamite  any  shadow  of  combine,'" 
let  everybody  fly  their  own  flag  and  the  best  man  will  win.'' 

EXHIBITORS'  VIEWS. 

Dr.  R.  T.  Jupp,  the  Managing  Director  of  Provincial  Cine- 
matograph Theatres,  Limited,  writes : 

"  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  27th  inst.  and  scarcely 
know  how  to  reply  as  you  do  not  make  it  very  clear  as  to  what 
points  in  the  question  of  renting  or  purchasing  of  films  you  invite 
an  opinion  upon. 

"  Generally  speaking,  I  am  most  strongly  in  favour  of  an  open  and 
unrestricted  market  for  films,  and  I  am  very  much  against  th& 
purchase  or  hire  of  films  being  bound  round  by  regulations.  It  is. 
stated  by  manufacturers  that  the  various  regulations  and  restric- 
tions which  they  are  seeking  to  impose  are  necessary  to  protect 
them  from  certain  trade  abuses.  My  reply  to  this  is  that  the 
remedies  they  intend  to  adopt  are  infinitely  wcrse  than  the  condi- 
tions they  want  to  improve." 

Thos.  D.  Madden,  of  Pyke's  Circuit,  writes  as  follows  : 

"  I  regret  my  absence  on  holidays  prevented  my  answering  yours 
of  the  26th  before,  and  leaves  no  time  for  me  to  take  part  in  dis- 
cussion re  manufacturers  and  renters  v.  exhibitors.  I  can  only 
hope  the  exhibitors  will  take  a  firm  stand  against  the  trusts  form  ng 
against  them.  Without  the  exhibitor,  where  would  the  manufac- 
turers and  renters  be  !     They  hold  a  trump  card." 

Mr.   E.   M.  Barker,  of  E.  M.   Barker's   Picture   Palaces, 

writes  to  say  : 

"  The  Exhibitors' Association  have  already  passed  a  resolution 
condemning  the  move  put  forward  by  the  manufacturers  and 
renters  to  place  restrictions  on  the  trade. 

"  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  trade  should  resist  any  one  branch 
of  the  trade  dictating  to  any  other  branch,  and  if  this  first  step 
were  allowed  to  pass  unchallenged  we  should  soon  find  ourselves 
governed  in  a  manner  derogatory  to  our  interest. 

"  If  the  manufacturers  and  renters  are  anxious  to  elevate  the 
business,  there  are  other  methods  to  follow  which  would  be 
equally  effectual  and  have  the  merit  of  not  being  offensive." 

Mr.  Horace  Sedger,  of  Electric  Palaces,  Ltd.,  writes 
to  say :  — 

"  My  views  are  that  the  manufacturers  and  exhibitors  should, 
and  in  fact  must,  work  distinctly  to  mutual  advantage,  and  upon  a 
fair  give  and  take  basis  as  hitherto.  The  producer  should  benefit 
himself  by  helping  the  consumer,  and  it  is  only  upon  tne 
successful  working  financial  results  that  the  existence  and  life  of 
both  depend. 

"  Experience  has  taught  that  all  corners  and  combines  are 
illegitimate  methods  of  business  and  only  lead  ultimately  to 
trouble.  If  an  exhibitor  wishes  to  pay  a  fair  trade  price  for  the 
purchase  of  a  film,  I  consider  he  should  be  allowed  to  do  so,  s 
he  certainly  would  not  buy  unless  he  considered  that  it  was  helpful 
to  business,  and  by  helping  his  business  he  is  helping  the  business 
of  manufacturers." 
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Y,/s/s/Q/waAA  Film  Popularity. 

foiiwSfS  six  great  features.  hrowtfS 


THE  FOREMAN'S  COUSIN. 

A  strong,  invigorating  Western  Drama,  with  Mr.  G.  M.  Anderson  in  one  of  his 
world-famous  characterisations.  Vigorous  in  plot,  and  portrayed  amidst  the 
marvellous  scenic  beauties  of  California.     Featuring   Miss  Vedah   Bertram  and 

G.  M.  Anderson. 
Released  Sunday,  August  25th.  Approx.  Length,  986  feet 

BRONCHO  BILLY'S  GRATITUDE. 

One  of  the  finest  Western  Dramas  ever  released.  A  powerful  plot,  strikingly 
developed  and  grippingly  portrayed.  A  masterpiece  of  this  splendid  series, 
originated  by  Mr.  G.  M.  Anderson,  famous  throughout  the  two  hemispheres  for 
his  character  creation  of  "  Broncho  Billy."     Miss  Vedah  Bertram  is  also  featured 

in  this  great  production. 
Released  Thursday,  August  29th.  Approx.  Length,  989  feet. 

BRONCHO  BILLY  and  the  INDIAN  MAID. 

A  big,  gripping  Drama  of  the  Indian  country.  Unquestionably  one  of  the  finest 
features  of  this  great  feature  series,  originated  by  Mr.  G.  M.  Anderson.  Miss 
Vedah  Bertram's  portrayal  of  the  Indian  Maid  is  a  fine  piece  of  character  acting. 

A  superior  production  for  your  Al  booking. 
Released  Sunday,  September  1st.  Approx.  Length,  993  feet. 


MAGNIFICENT  PHOTOGRAVURE    PORTRAITS 

(Size  IVi  by  <\%  inches) 


Of  18  of  the 


MOST 
POPULAR 


Ifys/s/uwo/u 


PHOTOPLAYERS. 


Price 


(    1  Full   Set  of   18  Portraits,    10d.,   post  paid. 

(12  Full   Set  of  18  Portraits,   9s.,   post  paid. 

Further  prices  on  application. 


BILLY  AND  THE  BUTLER. 

You  always  demand  the  best,  don't  you,  Mr.  Exhibitor?  Well,  then,  you  just 
hustle  down  to  your  exchange  and  have  them  book  you  this  feature  comedy-drama, 
and  then  just  paint  the  town  red  with  advance  printing  of  this  masterpiece. 
Messrs.  John  Steppling,  Dwight  Mead,  and  many  others  featured  in  this  top-liner. 
Released  Thursday,  September  5th.  Approx.  Length,  980  feet. 


WHITE  ROSES. 


A  wonderfully  appealing  heart-interest  drama.  Extraordinary  in  plot,  beautiful 
in  point  of  production,  and  presenting  Frank  X.  Bushman  in  another  of  those 
exquisite    roles  that   have   won   him   such    sweeping  popularity.       Miss  Beverley 

Bavne  is  also  featured  in  this  masterpiece. 
Released  Sunday,  September  8th.  Approx.  Length,  994  feet. 

ON  THE  CACTUS  TRAIL 

A  splendid  virile  and  gripping  Western  drama,  featuring  Mr.  G.  M.  Anderson 
and  Miss  Vedah  Bertram.      Unquestionably  a  feature,  and  should  be  a  headliner 

on  all   first-class  theitres.     Just  ask  vour  hirers  for  this. 
Released  Thursday,  September   12th.  Approx.  Length,  996  feet. 


THEY 
ARE 
OUT. 


ESSANAY    FILM   MFG.   CO., 

Telephone— City  2129.  Telegrams— "  Essafilm,  London." 


5,  WARDOUR    STREET, 

Cablegrams—"  Essanay,  London." 


LONDON,  W. 

H.  A.  SPOOR,  Sole  Distributor. 
■HHHIH 
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THE     CINEMA. 


WHAT     ARE     WE     COMING     TO  ? 


The  Latest  Theatres. 


TH  EATRE  to  seat  2,500  at  Brixton  ! — ,£"50,000 
expended  on  one  in  Regent  Street ! — and  one  in 
the  West  End  (the  negotiations  for  which  will 
shortly  be  completed)  to  cost,  with  some 
flats,  over  ,£"100,000,  the  ground  rent  being 
nearly  ,£"5,500  per  annum  ! — It  really  does  give  food  for 
reflection  and  begins  to  make  one  ponder  and  commence 
to  realise  what  we  are  coming  to.  What  arc  we  coming 
to  ?  To  begin  with  I  must  recall  to  memory  what  we  were. 


Food  for  Reflection. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  our  readers  remember  Marble 
Arch  Theatre  when  it  was  first  opened.  I  mention  this 
one  particularly,  because  it  was  the  first  West  End 
Theatre,  and  it  is  recognised  by  many  as  the  Star  of  Cine- 
matograph Theatres  in  London.  Well,  this  theatre  is 
conducted  and  carried  on  in  a  garage,  and  when  it  was 
first  opened  the  glass  roof  and  iron  tie  rods  were  retained 
and  simply  painted  over  to  keep  out  the  daylight.  What 
is  now  a  handsome  vestibule  and  tea  lounge,  beautifully 
carpeted  and  hung  with  resplendent  draperies  was  (and 
still  is,  as  far  as  I  know)  a  concrete  passage  over  which 
the  cars  used- to  come  and  go  to  the  garage  (there  were  no 
back  exits  ;  these  had  to  be  secured  later). 

What  Was  and  What  Is. 

Some  of  the  patrons  who  occupy  the  2s.  6d.  luxurious 
divan  stalls  are  sitting  on  what  was  the  washing  pit,  and 
the  boiler  and  stoke  hole  to  heat  the  garage  were  on  the 
spot  of  one  of  the  private  boxes.  Now  look  at  the 
theatre,  with  its  beautifully  panelled  enriched  ceiling, 
and  hand-painted  panels  (the  glass  roof  is  still  there,  but 
hidden,  and  so  are  the  tie  rods,  which  are  visible,  but 
embellished  with  plaster  decorations).  Really,  to  have 
known  this  theatre  as  it  was,  when  first  opened,  and  to 
have  seen  it  grow  with  its  constant  improvements,  gives 
one  a  slight  insight  of  what  we  are  coming  to. 

Examples. 

Now  take  for  example  the  Electric  Palaces'  Theatre 
at  Lewisham,  the  Amalgamated  Co.'s  Theatre  at  Oxford 
Street,  by  Tottenham  Court  Road,  and  the  Cinema  in 
Oxford  Street,  opposite  Great  Portland  Street.  These, 
when  they  were  opened,  in  their  day,  were  all  described 
as  and  really  were  "  the  last  word  "  in  Cinema  Theatres 
and  they  were  thrown  open  to  the  public  with  a  natural 
pride,  an  expanded  chest,  and  with  a  "  now  come  along 
my  brother  proprietors  who  can  beat  this  "  sort  of  air, 
it  being  little  thought  that  very  shortly  other  theatres 
would  be  built  with  three  and  even  four  times  their 
holding  capacity.  These  theatres  with  their  600-700 
seating  accommodation  are  now  thought  of  as  only 
medium. 

Efforts  of  Proprietors. 

As  the  years  roll  by,  every  proprietor  before  he  builds 
a  new  theatre  looks  at  others  and  endeavours  his  utmost 
to  outdo  them  all,  so  that  his  shall  be  the  latest  and  the 
finest — and  quite  right  too — it  all  helps  to  raise  the  tone  ; 
but,  what  are  we  coming  to  ? 


The  Regent  Street  Theatre. 

Over  ^"50,000  to  be  expended  on  the  theatre  in 
Regent  Street,  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  New  Gallery 
Restaurant.  Messrs.  Munday  and  Son,  the  well-known 
builders,  have  started  work,  and  hope  to  get  it  ready  for 
opening  by  the  end  of  October.  This  will  have  a  grand 
Crush  Hall,  Tea  Lounge,  a  Brasserei,  a  Grand 
Orchestra  and  be  conducted  on  such  novel  and  modern 
lines  that,  although  at  a  very  high  level  already,  the  tone 
of  the  cinematograph  theatre  will,  it  is  hoped,  still 
further  be  elevated  to  a  higher  state  of  perfection  than 
has  hitherto  been  attempted. 

The  Latest  at  Brixton. 

A  theatre  in  Brixton  to  seat  2,500  which  one  of  the 
L.C.C.  officials  has  described  as  going  to  be  the  finest 
and  handsomest  in  London.  It  will  have  : — An  entrance 
and  vestibule  that  should  be  one  of  the  handsomest  ever 
built,  the  frontage  to  Brixton  Road  next  to  the  Town 
Hall  being  120  feet.  There  will  be  a  stage,  which  will 
be  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  will  measure  20  ft.  by  40  ft. 
There  will  be  10  exits,  and  a  very  fine  dress  circle  ;  the 
decorations  will  be  carried  out  in  the  Renaissance  style  ; 
they  are  beautifully  designed  and  will  certainly  look 
very  handsome  indeed. 

The  Coming  One. 

A  site  in  the  West  End  in  one  of  the  most  important 
positions,  let  at  a  ground  rent  of  nearly  ^5,500  per  annum, 
for  the  erection  of  a  theatre  with  shops  adjoining  and 
flats  over,  the  property  having  been  acquired  solely 
because  of  the  Cinema  Theatre.  This  theatre  will 
hold  about  1,500,  have  a  tier  of  private  boxes,  will 
be  fitted  and  decorated  in  a  very  sumptuous  manner,  the 
idea  of  the  proprietors  being — to  use  a  slangy  American 
phrase — "  to  lick  creation." 

The  total  cost  of  the  buildings  will  be  over  £1 15,000. 

Two  Vital  Questions. 

I  really  think  we  are  beginning  to  see  what  we  are 
coming  to,  and  present  and  future  exhibitors  will  do  well 
to  put  on  their  considering  caps.  What  will  become 
of  the  present  small  or  medium-sized  theatres,  and  what 
class  of  theatre  shall  be  built  in  the  future  ?  Two  vital 
questions. 

Financial  Outlook. 

The  present  theatre  seating,  say,  700  at  3d.,  6d.  and 
is.,  takes,  say,  400  at  3d.  =  £5,  200  at  6d.  =  £5, 
and  100  at  is.  =  £15  in  all.  All  seats  filled  once  weekdays 
=  £l5>  and  twice  Saturdays  and  Sundays  =  £bo.  Total 
per  week,  ^135.    Expenses,  say,  ,£"80-90,  net  profits  ^45. 

Now  take  the  theatre  seating  1,500 — which  is  able  in 
consequence  of  larger  seating  capacity  to  give  a  better 
show,  a  grand  orchestra,  and  other  little  but  expensive 
details,  the  outgoings  running  into  about  £\io-£\-$o  per 
week.  800  seats  at  3d.  =  £\o,  500  at  6d.  =  £\i  10s.,  and 
200  at  is.  =  /"io,  total  ^£"32  ios.,  all  filled  once  every 
weekday  =  ,£"162  ios.,  and  twice  Saturdays  and  Sundays 
—  £I3°^  total  ,£"292   ios.  per  week.     To  be  on  the  safe 
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side  deduct  one-fifth=/£"58,  leaving  ^"234  nett,  less  out- 
goings /"i30  =  nett  profit  /"104  per  week  as  against  ^"45 
for  the  small  theatre,  all  for  the  same  trouble  and  work  in 
every  respect. 

Financial  Results. 

The  only  difference  is  that  the  larger  theatre 
will  require  a  third  more  capital,  i.e.,  if  the  small 
theatre  costs  ^6,000,  the  large  one  would  probably  cost 
^"9,000.  The  nett  profits  for  the  small  theatre  show 
^"2,340  per  annum  and  for  the  larger  theatre  £  5,408  per 
annum.  Therefore,  the  difference  in  cost,  viz.,  ^3,000, 
will  be  repaid  out  of  the  first  year's  profits,  and 
leave  ,£"2,408  nett  balance,  as  against  ^"2,340  from  the 
small  theatre. 

The  Large  Theatre. 

Therefore,  I  contend  that  the  larger  theatre  is 
the  -one  for  future  operations.  It  should  safeguard 
you  against  opposition,  and  when  you  do  have  a 
chance  to  take  the  money  on  Saturdays,  Sundays,  Bank 
Holidays,  etc.,  you  have  the  seating  capacity  and  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  the  money  coming  in,  instead  of 
being  turned  away. 

What  we  are  coming  to. 

The  large  theatre,  therefore,  as  I  have  described 
it  in  detail  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers  appears 
to  me,  as  I  believe  it  will  also  appear  to  most  of 
our  experienced  theatre  proprietors,  to  be  what  we  are 
coming  to,  and  I  sincerely  believe  and  hope  that  those 
who  can  see  sufficiently  far  ahead  will  reap  the  just 
reward  of  their  labours  and  foresight. 

SAMUEL  HARRIS. 


THE 


CINEMATOGRAPH 
EDUCATION. 

Interesting  Display  before  the  L.C.C. 


IN 


UPON  no  question  is  there  more  general  agree- 
ment than  upon  the  part  which  the  cinemato- 
graph is  likely  to  play  in  the  education  of  the 
young  in  the  near  future.  The  difficulties 
which  have  prevented  the  adoption  of  cinema- 
tography in  the  schools  of  this  country  in  the  past  are, 
day  by  day,  being  swept  away.  The  old-time  fallacy  that 
a  roll  of  film  was  an  explosive  substance  as  daDgerous 
to  handle  as  a  keg  of  dynamite  is  now,  thanks  to  the 
introduction  of  non-flam,  almost  non-existent.  The  idea 
that  a  projector  was  a  species  of  infernal  machine  has 
been  overcome.  Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  the  N.A.C.O., 
instead  of  handle-turners  we  have  now  experienced  men 
in  command  of  the  operating  chamber,  and  the  fact  that, 
whilst  fires  and  calamities  have  occurred  in  other  coun- 
tries where  the  same  precautions  insisted  upon  here  are 
neglected,  we  in  England  have  been  singularly  free  from 
any  such  catastrophes  has  done  much  to  stimulate  public 
confidence.  Again,  the  introduction  of  daylight  screens 
enabling  a  display  to  be  satisfactorily  given  in  other  than 
a  chamber  shrouded  in  Cimmerian  gloom,  and  safety 
devices  by  the  aid  of  which  a  film  can  be  stopped  at  any 

Like   another   "  Good   Thing  "  Fools   of   Society,  The   Great 
Moment,  Gipsy  Blood,  etc.,  are  still  going  strong  (Walturdaw). 


given  point  and  dilated  upon  by  a  lecturer,  without  fear 
of  firing,  have  proved  to  education  authorities  the  utility 
of  the  moving  picture  in  connection  with  the  school 
curriculum. 

The  Cinema  believes  in  giving  credit  to  whom  credit 
is  due.  We  taboo  the  name  of  no  journal  which  is 
assisting  in  the  uplifting  of  the  moving  picture  industry 
and  we,  therefore,  have  great  pleasure  in  giving  a  well- 
deserved  meed  of  praise  to  our  esteemed  contemporary 
the  Bioscope  for  the  part  which  that  journal  has, 
unaided,  played  in  an  endeavour  to  bring  home  to 
educational  authorities  the  claims  of  the  cinematograph 
to  recognition  at  their  hands.  Its  most  recent  attempt 
in  this  direction  was  made  on  Thursday  last  when  the 
Council  Chamber  at  Spring  Gardens  was  for  the  nonce 
turned  into  a  theatre,  and  a  display  of  films  which 
surprised  even  the  staid  members  of  London's  governing 
body  was  given.  The  pictures,  which  were  all  of  a 
distinctly  educational  character,  had  been  selected  with 
great  care,  and,  judging  from  the  remarks  made  by  the 
members  during  the  course  of  a  brief  conversation  which 
our  representative  was  fortunate  enough  to  secure, 
created  a  most  favourable  impression.  The  value  of  the 
exhibition  cannot  be  over-estimated,  and  it  should  do 
much  to  hasten  the  time  when  London  may  be  expected 
to  set  an  example  which,  whilst  only  following  that  of 
other  countries,  will  be  followed  by  every  educational 
body  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  British 
Isles.  When  this  time  comes — and  come  it  undoubtedly 
must — the  cinematograph  industry  will  be  made  for  all 
time. 


A  KANGAROO  FOR  PICTURES. 

Last  week  the  Los  Angeles  branch  of  the  Selig  Polyscope  Com- 
pany received  two  kangaroos  which  had  been  sent  all  the  way  from 
Australia  in  care  of  a  keeper.  Some  time  ago,  Mr.  J.  D.  Williams, 
the  well-known  photoplay  magnate  of  Australia,  and  general  man- 
ager of  The  International  Pictures,  Inc.,  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  W. 
N.  Selig  advising  him  that  he  was  sending  as  a  present  two  Kan- 
garoos. One  of  these  is  an  excellent  male  specimen  and  has  be- 
come famous  for  its  unique  accomplishment  of  using  the* boxing 
gloves  in  contests  with  men.  This  animal  and  one  other  are  the 
only  known  kangaroos  who  have  been  able  to  learn  this  trick. 

"  Boxer,"  as  Mr.  Selig's  new  pet  is  known,  seems  to  relish  a 
glove  fight  with  the  keenest  joy,  and  work  at  the  Los  Angeles 
studio  has  been  practically  discontinued  during  the  past  week 
while  one  member  or  another  has  put  on  the  gloves  with  "  Boxer." 
Thomas  Santschi,  leading  man  of  the  western  company,  is  nursing 
a  black  eye  as  a  result  of  his  first  encounter  with  this  strenuous 
animal  from  the  Australian  Bush  country. 

Mr.  Selig  intends  to  use  "Boxer  "  in  an  early  production  and 
out  of  compliment  to  Mr.  Williams,  the  story  will  be  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  appeal  to  Australian  audiences. 


SELIG  COMPANY  TO  RELEASE  TUBERCU- 
LOSIS FILM. 

What  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  at  the  same 
time  most  effective  moving  pictures  yet  released,  will  be  Selig's 
subject  entitled  "  On  the  Trail  of  the  Germs,"  which  deals  in  an 
interesting,  simple  way  with  the  great  problem  of  tuberculosis  or, 
as  it  is  commonly  called  "The  Great  White,  Plague. "  This  film 
was  produced  by  the  aid,  and  under  the  auspices  of  the  Chicago 
Tuberculosis  Institute,  which  has  won  a  great  deal  of  credit  for  its 
effective  work  towards  the  eradication  of  the  dreaded  disease. 
In  "  The  Trail  of  the  Germs  "  great  care  has  been  taken  to  handle 
this  all  important  subject  in  a  technically  correct,  and  absorbingly 
interesting  dramatic  manner,  and  it  presents  many  exceedingly 
interesting  side  lights  on  the  prevention  and  cure  of  tuberculosis, 
It  will  be  released  shortly. 

A  mine  of  information  in  a  Walturdaw  Catalogue.  Send  for 
it,  post  free  9d. 
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THE     MOVING    PICTURE    AND    ITS 

ENEMIES. 


EVERYBODY,  everything  has  enemies ;  a 
study  of  the  enemies  or  of  the  enmity  leads 
to  a  revelation  or  perhaps  exposure  of  both 
the  despiser  and  the  despised,  the  hater  and 
the  hated.  It  is  often  possible  to  find  it 
advantageous  to  incur  the  displeasure  in 
certain  directions. 

Personal  enmity  is  often  the  result  of  "  envy,  hatred 
or  malice,"  while  the  enmity  shown  anything-  useful  or 
material  is  the  result  of  either  ignorance,  prejudice  or 
egotism.  Sometimes  a  bitter,  non-progressive  spirit  is 
the  cause  for  much  opposition,  but  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  many  of  these  things  are  those  negations  in 
life  which  have  always  poured  sand  on  the  hub  of  the 
wheels  of  progress  and  applied  the  brake  to  many  an 
uphill  climb. 

Alread\'  has  the  cinematograph  grown  stronger  and 
better  as  a  result  of  opposition  from  without,  and 
proper  determination  within  its  ranks.  Strange  to  say, 
however,  there  are  those  who  still  consider  (in  spite  of 
Evidences  and  experiences  to  the  contrary)  that  it  is  a 
part  of  their  lot  in  life  to  be  self-appointed  critics  and 
guardians  of  the  interests  of  their  fellow-men  in  the 
realm  of  the  moving  picture.  We  tolerate  them 
because  they  are  part  of  that  negative  adjunct  to  the 
human  family,  narrow  by  nature,  prejudiced  by  habit, 
■egotistical  through  self-concentration,  that  their 
opinions  enlighten  us  to  the  extent  of  making  it  pos- 
sible to  learn  how  to  avoid  them. 

We  use  them  because  the}-  are  really  helpful  to 
society  in  showing  us  what  to  avoid.  Their  very  per- 
versity is  the  evidence  of  an  obliquity  in  their  mental 
vision  which  enables  those  of  us  who  cultivate  and 
practise  a  clear-sighted,  calm  judgment  to  see  aright  ; 
thus  they  compel  us  to  use  a  discrimination  which  they 
themselves  abhor.  This  class  of  people  are  common 
to  all  ages  of  the  world's  history  ;  the}'  are  given  to 
carping  more  at  the  present  evil  than  showing  interest 
in  a  future  good  ;  the}'  are  filled  with  zeal,  but  have 
little  knowledge  and  know  not  how  to  discriminate  and 
help,  and  as  a  result  the}  are  more  destructive  than 
constructive.  Again  and  again  these  peculiar  critics 
and  moralisers  are  venting"  their  spleen  upon  the 
moving  picture.  What  is  it  that  arouses  their  ire? 
Are  the\-  jealous,  envious,  prejudiced  or  mad?  The}' 
are  certainly  not  reasonable,  and  it  is  very  certain  the}' 
are  not  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  moving  picture 
business  in  any  way.  One  of  their  deceitful  tactics  is 
to  be  constantly    "  harping   and   carping  "   upon   evils 


and  misfortunes  in  the  early  trving  days  of  the  moving 
picture  business,  many  of  which  have  been  eradicated 
and  only  exist  in  the  mouthings  of  these  moral 
agitators.  "  Censorship  !  censorship  !  "  they  cry  ; 
we  want  censorship  !  "  Upon  being  reminded  that 
to-day  a  most  thorough  and  highly  respectable  censor- 
ship exists,  they  reply  :  "  They  are  not  of  our  appoint- 
ing— we  want  to  appoint  them."  Ah!  now  we  have 
it — pure  selfishness  ;  surely,  we  are  vindicated  in  our 
estimate  of  this  class;  they  must  "rule  or  ruin." 
Another  of  the  methods  of  "  our  friend  the  enemy  "  is 
to  be  constantly  predicting  terrible  happenings,  direful 
forebodings,  fearful  prognostications  ;  first  everybody 
will  become  wicked,  and  then  the  whole  world  will  be 
bad  if  they  are  not  heeded.  Strange  to  say,  however, 
everything  both  in  and  out  of  the  moving  picture  world 
refutes  these  evil  prophecies,  the  cinematograph  is 
daily  growing  more  popular  with  the  people  everv- 
where,  and  more  in  favour  with  the  highest  authorities 
in  education,  religion,  art,  science  and  pleasure. 

Having  thus  far  dealt  with  the  enemy  of  the  moving 
picture  in  a  negative  sense,  the  writer  now  desires  to 
take  the  positive  position  and  change  from  defender  to 
accuser,  declaring  that  the  enemy  of  the  moving 
picture  is  the  enemy  of  the  working  classes.  The 
moving  picture  is  the  friend  of  the  ignorant  and  the 
unfortunate. 

Authorities  in  charitable  institutions  and  labour 
bureaus  have  hailed  with  delight  the  value  of  the  cine- 
matograph in  its  power  to  enlighten  people  otherwise 
within  the  dark  clutches  of  ignorance,  to  whom  the 
imparting  of  knowledge  has  by  any  other  means  proved 
impossible.  The  unfortunate  in  life,  too,  have  found  a 
friend  in  the  moving  picture.  While  much  more  could 
be  written,  time  and  space  will  not  now  permit  ;  but 
fearing  lest  the  enemy  in  his  rapid  retreat  should  still 
point  his  evil  finger  of  scorn  to  the  few  instances  of 
positive  evil  laid  at  the  door  of  the  moving  pictures, 
time  must  be  taken  to  declare  that  in  every  case  the 
victims  were  either  possessed  of  vicious  tendencies  or 
surroundings,  or  they  were  weak-minded,  morbid 
sentimentalists.  We  conclude  by  challenging  any  form 
of  amusement  to  produce  as  proportionately  few  evil 
results  and  also  as  many  positive  good  results  as  those 
derived  by  an  average  army  of  ten  million  people  who 
daily  in  all  parts  of  the  world  receive  impressions  from 
the  moving  picture. 

Like  another  "  Good  Thing,"  Fools  of  Society,  The  Great 
Moment,  Gipsy  Blood,  etc.,  are  still  going  strong  (Walturdawi. 
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MEN 

OF 

THE 

MOMENT 

IN    THE    CINEMATOGRAPH    WORLD. 

No.  VII.— Mr.  J.  Frank 

Brockliss, 
Street, 

of  Messrs.  J.  F 
Charing  Cross 

rank    Brockliss,  Ltd.,  4,  New    Compton 
Road,  W.C. 

A  KEEN,  clear-cut  face,  searching  brown  eyes  and  an  in- 
fectiously quick  and  incisive  manner,  the  founder  and 
sole  controller  of  what  has  come  to  be  known  as  one  of 
the  most  enterpris  ng  and  reliable  firms  in  the  cinema- 
tograph trade  disarmed  at  once  some  slight  nervousness 
I  had  been  feeling  as  the  result  of  rather  a  long  wait  to  interview 
my  "man  of  the  moment."  It  was  so  obvious,  without  any 
verbal  explanation,  that  Mr.  Brockliss  was  even  now  shelving 
many  other  important  calls  on  his  time  to  have  this  chat  with  me 
that,  although  a  very  busy  man  myself,  I  could  not  help  an  inner 
consciousness  that  I  was  being  specially  favoured  by  securing 
fifteen  minutes  ot  the  closely  filled  time  of  this  distinctly  impres- 
sive representative  of  the  modern  business  man. 

Mr.  Brockliss  seemed  just  for  a  moment  rather  at  a  loss  when  I 
told  him  I  wanted  as  full  a  history  of  his  connection  with  the 
cinematograph  trade  as  he  could  give  me  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
It  was  very  evident  that  his  business  life  had  been  so  crowded  with 
incident  and  experiences  that  the  difficulty  was  to  select  and  prune 
rather  than  to  describe  in  detail.  However,  with  the  help  of  a 
typist  to  note  for  me  the  points  in  the  conversa'ion  I  wished  to 
remember  Mr.  Brockliss  was  soon  giving  me  ample  matter  to  fill 
not  one  but  many  pages,  did  I  have  them  at  my  disposal,  with 
exceedingly  interesting  information. 

Although  Mr.  Brockliss  does  not  claim  to  be  a  pioneer— what  a 
much  misused  word  that  is  ! — n  the  cinematograph  world,  yet  as 
manager  of  one  of  the  greatesc  French  optical  houses  he  was  known 
to  all  the  original  manufacturers  of  cinematograph  films. 

His  knowledge  and  connection  with  this  branch  of  the  industry 
soon  made  it  obvious  that  there  was  immensely  increased  scope  in 
that  trade.  With  Mr  Brockliss  to  come  to  a  decision  is  to  act 
promptly,  and  consequently,  in  August,  1908,  he  definitely  entered 
the  cinematograph  trade  as  the  Star  Film  Trading  Company  with 
the  bole  agency  lor  Great  Britain  of  George  Melies  the  original 
manufacturer  of  trick  films. 

It  is  my  own  opinion  that  personality  has  been  a  large  factor  in 
the  great  success  that  Mr  Brockliss  has  achieved  in  business,  and 
it  was  probably  a  realisation  of  this  truth  which  induced  Mr. 
Brockliss  in  a  very  few  months  to  start  trading  under  his  own 
name. 

Following  up,  with  energy  and  discernment  so  characteristic 
of  the  man,  every  change  and  progression  of  the  trade, 
Mr.  Brockliss  soon  added  to  his  business  the  agency  for  several 
other  Parisian  film  manufacturers,  and  then  putting  to  practical 
advantage  the  knowledge  gained  before  entering  the  cinematograph 
trade,  he  undertook,  on  a  large  scale,  the  handling  of  general 
cinematograph  supplies.  Almost  every  week  saw  considerable  ex- 
tensions, and  the  confidence  and  high  opinion  of  manufacturers  was 
soon  evidenced  by  the  offer  and  acceptance  of  the  sole  agencies 
for  some  of  the  best  American  and  Continental  producers.  I  need 
only  mention  in  this  connection  that  Mr.  Brockliss  handled 
exclusively  such  epoch-making  films  as  "  La  Dame  aux  Camelias  " 
played  by  Madame  Sarah  Bernhardt,  "Madame  Sans  Gene" 
played  by  Madame  Rejane,  "Odyssey,"  "  Dante,"  "  St.  George 
and  the  Dragon, "and  many  others,  to  prove  his  reputation  with 
the  great  producers  of  the  day. 

The  fine  business  now  carried  on  at  4,  New  Crompton  Street 
is  added  proof  that  Mr.  Brockliss  is  never  the  man  to  rest 
upon  the  laurels  of  past  achievement.  The  splendid  selection 
of  films  put  out  every  week  includes  the  productions  of  some  of 
the  best  houses  in  the  industry.  Mr.  Brockliss  seems  to  have  the 
knack  of  getting  hold  of  some  of  the  most  striking  novelties  and 
the  best  feature  films,  and  I  had  ample  opportunity  given  me  to 
see  that  some  of  the  biggest  deals  recorded  in  the  trade  have  gone 


through  his  books.  En  passant  I  might  just  hint  that  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  deals  which  the  cinematograph  world  has  yet 
seen,  and  as  to  which  there  is  even  now  an  immense  amount  of 
curiosity,  eminates  from  the  fertile  brain  of  Mr.  Brockliss.  Before 
leaving  the  subject  of  novelities  it  is  apropos  to  refer  to  what  is 
perhaps  the  most  talked  of  film  in  the  trade  at  the  moment.  I 
allude  of  course  to  that  astonishing  and  interesting  film  "  Beetles." 
Be  it  the  representation  of  amazingly  trained  insects,  merely  trick 
photography,  or  a  combination  of  the  two,  matters  not,  the  film  as 
it  stands  is  a  most  notable  achievement  in  moving  picture  work, 
and  it  will  undoubtedly  have  a  huge  boom  with  both  the  trade 
and  public. 

I  intended  to  have  made  this  sketch  of  the  personality  and 
activities  of  Mr.  Brockliss  much  more  relative  to  the  man  than 
to  his  business,  but  one  needs  but  a  few  moments'  chat  with  him  to 
find  that  so  closely  are  the  two  linked  together,  that  one  must 
perforce  deal  with  them  as  a  combined  whole.  The  business  of 
J.  Frank  Brockliss  is  but  the  commercial  expression  and  outlet 
of  J.  Frank  Brockliss  the  man,  and  it  was  with  a  quite  contented 
smile  that  Mr.  Brockliss  told  me  he  was  at  his  office  most  nights 
until  11  o'clock.  He  takes  some  relaxation  of  course,  and  week- 
end tours  in  his  20  h. -p.  "  Metallurgique  "  and  frequent  trips  to 
the  Continent  and  New  York,  and  so  on  keep  him  physically  and 
mentally  fit,  but  I  am  inclined  to  suspect  that  the  globe-trotting, 
at  least,  generally  has  some  big  business  interest  to  justify  its 
pleasures. 

It  was  difficult  to  draw  Mr.  Brockliss  into  a  general  discussion  as 
to  the  future  of  the  industry,  but  when  it  was  pointed  out  to  him 
that  no  interview  nowadays  is  considered  complete  without  this 
addition  some  of  the  faith  in  his  industry,  without  which  no  man 
can  be  fully  successful,  revealed  itself. 

"The  trade  is  only  in  its  infancy  now,"  asserted  Mr.  Brockliss 
"  We  shall  see  huge  developments  on  the  lines  of  big  world- 
interesting  films,  and  shall  gradually  develop  into  a  film  being 
exploited  in  the  same  way  and  with  as  much  importance  as  a 
great  play  is.  Again  the  educational  side  of  cinematography 
is  barely  yet  touched,  and  it  will  not  be  very  long  before  our 
educational  authorities  realise  that  it  is  a  great  deal  easier  to  teach 
through  the  medium  of  the  eye  than  the  ear  only.  Every  school 
will  have  its  complete  cinematograph  outfit,  and  geography- 
history,  and  even  mathematics  will  be  be  made  far  more  interest, 
ing  and  much  more  easily  assimilated  by  the  youthful  intelligence, 
by  the  aid  of  picture  films." 

Colour  photography  is  one  other  point  upon  which  Mr.  Brockliss 
consented  to  commit  himself.  He  holds  strongly  that  photography 
in  natural  colours  will  before  long  become  so  simplified,  and  so 
mechanically  and  artistically  perfect,  that  the  picture  film  in 
monochrome  will  be  but  a  qua'nt  exception  instead  of  the  general 
rule. 

I  have  briefly  alluded  to  Mr.  Brockliss's  globe-trotting  propen- 
sities and  in  closing  this  all  too  brief  sketch  of  one  whom  I  may 
designate  "the  busy  B,"  I  cannot  do  better  than  place  on  record 
the  high  opinion  in  which  the  subject  of  this  sketch  is  held  across 
the  herring-pond.  It  is  not  often  that  the  American  trade  papers 
speak  in  so  highly  eulogistic  terms  of  the  Britisher  as  they  did  of 
J.  F.  B.  in  the  Moving  Picture  World  on  the  occasion  of  his  last 
visit  to  New  York.  The  Yanks  are  not  d  for  their  cuteness  and 
I  certainly  think  they  showed  a  keen  discernment  and  an  accurate 
perception  when  they  described  the  genial  Frank  as  a  true 
specimen  of  the  straightforward  business  man.  It  is  Mr. 
Brockliss's  honesty  of  purpose  and  above-board  methods  of  dealing 
with  his  patrons  which  have  gained  for  his  house  a  reputation 
envied  by  many  but  excelled  by  few. 
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WILLIAMSON 
HOUSE 


WILLIAMSON'S 

STAR    FILM    SERVICE. 

All  Films  are  passed  by  the  Williamson  Board 
of  Censors  before  being  included  in  a  pro- 
gramme, and  the  utmost  care  is  taken  to  insure  that 
only  the  best  Films  on  the  market  are  included. 
Price  Right.  Films  Right.  Service  Right. 

ENGINEERING 
DEPARTMENT. 

Williamson  Cinematograph  Cameras,  Printers, 
and  Perforators  are  known,  used,  and  appre- 
ciated by  moving  picture  men  throughout  the 
world.  Machines  for  use  in  tropical  climates 
are  a  specialite.  New  Art  Catalogue  is  now 
ready  and  will  be  sent,  post  free,  on  request. 
Special  developing  plant  designed  to  suit 
peculiar  circumstances  and  climate. 


SALES 
DEPARTMENT. 

Projectors,  Rewinders,  Tickets,  Carbons,  In- 
destructible Announcement  Slides,  and  all 
Accessories  supplied  at  lowest  prices.  We  also 
undertake  contracts  for  the  complete  furnishing 
of  Picture  Theatres,  and  no  inquiry  is  too  large 
and  none  too  small. 

FILM    PRINTING 
and    DEVELOPING. 

Local  Topicals  and  Industrial  Films  arranged 
for  and  taken  upon  the  shortest  possible  notice. 
Operators  and  Cameras  always  ready.  Special 
titles  and  Lantern  Slides  made  to  order 
promptly.  Every  description  of  Trade  Work- 
undertaken.  Amateurs'  Films  developed  and 
printed.     Williamson  Quality  Always. 


WILLIAMSON    KINEMATOGRAPH    CO.,    LTD., 

28,  Denmark  Street,  Charing  Cross  Road,  LONDON,  W.C. 

'Phone:    Central  7393.  'Grams:  "  Kinetogram,  London." 
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NOTES    OF    THE    MONTH. 


Still   They   Come. 

Twenty   new   licences    were   granted   by  the    L.C.C. 
during  the  quarter  ending  June  30. 


Royalty  and  the  Cinema. 

The  Kaiser  now  employs  the  cinematograph  to 
entertain  his  royal  guests.  The  Czar  of  Russia  was  thus 
feted  the  other  day. 

<•- 

The   Useful   "Cinema." 

Mr.  R.  J.  G.  Goodchild  writing  on  July  13th  says: — 
"Allow  me  to  congratulate  you  on  the  success  of  The 
Cinema  which  I  find  most  helpful  in  every  way." 

The  Film  that  Strayed. 

£  20  damages  has  been  awarded  to  a  Barry  Port  show- 
man against  Messrs.  Andrews'  Pictures  Ltd.  for  the 
non-arrival  of  films  for  which  he  had  contracted. 


The  Church  and  Pictures. 

The  Rev.  W.  Carlisle,  who  was  among  the  first  to 
recognise  the  utility  of  pictures  in  religious  work,  has 
introduced  the  cinematograph  in  connection  with  the 
work  of  the  Church  Army. 

<*- 
Ealing's  Latest. 

One  of  the  largest  picture  theatres  in  the  London 
suburbs  was  opened  at  Ealing  last  week.  The  pro- 
prietors, Messrs.  Clavering  and  Beck,  inform  us  that 
this  handsome  theatre  has  a  seating  accommodation  for 
1,600  people. 

<#- 
Still  Agitating. 

The  agitation  against  Sunday  picture  shows,  especially 
in  the  area  controlled  by  the  Middlesex  County  Council, 
still  continues,  yet  we  are  happy  to  say  those  theatres 
which  open  on  the  seventh  day,  are  still  well  patronised 
and  charity  benefiteth  accordingly. 

How  to  Economise. 

For  the  convenience  of  exhibitors  who  wish  to  reduce 
their  film  hire  bill  during  the  hot  weather,  "  The  "  Film 
Service  is  putting  out  a  special  cheap  service.  This 
should  certainly  appeal  to  showmen  who  are  anxious  to 
curtail  their  expenses  in  this  direction  just  now. 

Free  Displays. 

Moving  pictures  form  one  of  the  chief  attractions  at 
the  Latin-British  Exhibition  at  Shepherd's  Bush,  where 
our  contemporary  the  Daily  Mail  shows  its  interesting 
film  "  From  Forest  to  Fireside,"  and  also  at  the  Shake- 
speare's England  Exhibition  at  Earl's  Court,  where  free 
displays  are  given. 


The  Plot  that  Failed. 

The  suffragettes  evidently  recognise  that  films  are 
even  more  inflammable  than  some  of  their  fiery  orations. 
Not  content  with  throwing  an  axe  at  the  Premier,  some 
of  their  number  tried  to  fire  the  hall  in  which  he  was 
speaking  by  throwing  lighted  matches  into  the  cinemato- 
graph operator's  box,  but,  as  usual,  without  success. 


Pictures  and  the  Traffic   Problem. 

The  London  traffic  problem,  which  is  at  present  caus- 
ing much  discussion,  will  perhaps  be  facilitated  when 
films  which  are  now  being  taken  by  an  enterprising  firm, 
of  some  of  the  congested  traffic  centres  in  London  are 
issued.  It  would  indeed  be  an  interesting  exhibition  for 
the  officials  of  the  traffic  branch  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
to  view. 


B.  &  C.  Enterprise. 

The  fame  of  the  B.  and  C.  Co.'s,  Lieutenant  Daring 
has  extended  beyond  the  shores  of  Albion.  Recently 
the  darling  of  the  cinema  paid  a  visit  to  France,  where 
his  appearance  after  the  projection  of  a  film  in  which  he 
was  the  principal  figure  secured  for  him  quite  an  ovation. 
The  B.  and  C.  Co.  evidently  believe  in  the  motto  "move 
on  or  move  off." 

By  the  Sea. 

Holiday  makers  at  Margate — and  their  name  is  legion — 
are  now  well  catered  for,  there  being  four  cinemas, 
including  one  open-air  show,  in  the  town.  At  this  last 
mentioned  resort  the  music  is  quite  one  of  the  features, 
thanks  to  the  really  excellent  playing  of  Mr.  W.  Smith, 
a  picture  pianist  one  of  the  few  who  knows  what  it 
really  means  to  play  to  the  magic  screen. 


A  New  Film  Co. 

Those  who  had  business  relations  with  Mr.  L.  Land- 
mann  during  the  long  period  of  time  he  was  connected 
with  the  Nordisk  Films  Company,  will  be  pleased  to 
learn  that  he  will  be  shortly  handling  a  brand  of  film 
of  which  much  may  be  expected.  The  company 
responsible  for  its  production  will  be  located  in  Heidel- 
berg, and  it  has  already  secured  a  galaxy  of  talent. 


Noted  with  Regret. 

We  regret  to  have  to  note  that  complaints  were  lodged 
against  three  London  shows  us  to  the  character  of  the 
pictures  displayed  during  the  three  months  ending  June 
3°- 


This  is  not  as  it  should  be,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  whilst  most  of  the  London  showmen  are  doing  their 
utmost  to  raise  the  level  of  the  trade  there  are  a  few 
who  appear  to  study  their  own  interests  for  the  moment 
only. 


Raise  your   Summer   receipts  by  showing    the   great  Asta 
Nielsen  Exclysive  Picture  Play  Dramas  (Walturdaw). 


A  mine  of  information  in  a  Walturdaw  Catalogue, 
it,  post  free  9d. 


Send  for 
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The  Summer  Season. 

According  to  reliable  information  which  has  reached 
us  from  many  parts  of  the  provinces  very  few  theatres 
will  this  year  close  down  for  the  summer  season  ;  we 
ourselves  have  never  been  able  to  recognise  the  neces- 
sity for  a  cinema  theatre  to  shut  its  doors  because  of  a 
spell  of  hot  weather.  Efficient  ventilation  and  a 
gauging  of  the  public's  taste  should  ensure  prosperity 
even  in  the  dog  days. 

Courting  Failure. 

We  hear  that  another  attempt  is  being  made  to  organ- 
ise a  cinematograph  exhibition  in  the  metropolis.  As 
our  readers  are  doubtless  aware,  this  is  not  the  first  time 
such  a  project  has  been  mooted,  but  despite  the  fact 
that  the  promoters  had  gone  so  far  as  to  engage  a  hall 
and  expend  a  considerable  sum  in  printing,  the  idea  fell 
flat.  We  shall  be  surprised  if  this  latest  attempt  at 
resurrection  is  not  also  doomed  to  failure. 


New  Century's  Next  Exclusive. 

The  next  Exclusive  of  the  New  Century  Film  Service, 
Limited,  deals  with  the  efforts  of  a  chauffeur  to  set  right 
a  young  married  lady  who  has  been  accused  of  a  crime 
with  which  she  is  not  connected.  The  film  is  full  of 
excitement,  and  the  ingenious  method  that  the  chauffeur 
adopts  to  make  the  guilty  party  confess  will  immensely 
please  all  picture  theatre  audiences.  A  full  review  of 
this  film  will  be  included  in  our  next  issue. 

Boycotting  a  Theatre. 

Stormy  scenes  were  witnessed  at  the  Rugby  Picture 
Palace  recently.  A  variety  turn  was  repeatedly  encored 
by  the  audience,  which  consisted  for  the  most  part  of 
B.T.H.  employees,  and  the  manager  declining  to  allow  a 
reappearance,  it  is  said  made  a  remark  which  was 
resented  by  his  patrons  as  to  their  conduct.  As  a  result 
police  interference  was  found  necessary  and  eventually 
a  protest  meeting  was  held  by  the  turbulent  spirits  which 
resulted  in  a  decision  to  boycott  the  house. 

*•" 
£  till  Running. 

A  film  that  has  taken  well  during  the  hot  weather 
is  The  Four  Daredevils  shown  at  the  Electric  Pavilion, 
Brixton,  last  week  ;  it  created  quite  a  furore,  once  more 
proving  the  fallacy  of  the  "  first  run  "  craze.  Striking 
proof  of  the  popularity  of  the  moving  picture,  and  its 
power  to  draw  was  afforded  during  the  recent  hot 
weather.  Despite  the  'fact  that  the  thermometer  on 
several  days  stood  at  well  over  go  degrees  in  the  shade 
most  of  the  cinema  theatres  were  displaying  the  "  house 
full  "  boards. 


War   Office  Red  Tape. 

A  County  Territorial  Association  has  written  to  a 
cinematograph  firm  asking  them  to  take  pictures  of  the 
camp  life  of  the  "Terriers."     The   Film  Company  were 

EVERYBODY  S  DOING  IT !  WHAT  ?  Why  running  Waltur- 
daw's  Exclusiyes,  with  a  Power's  projector. 


willing  to  take  the  pictures  on  condition  that  camp 
hospitality  was  shown  the  operator.  The  authorities, 
however,  declined,  as  the  War  Office  will  not  allow  any- 
one but  those  persons  directly  concerned  to  live  and 
sleep  in  camp.  We  are,  however,  informed  that  some 
good  films  will  be  taken  during  August  of  the  Yeomanry 
in  camp  on  Salisbury  Plain. 


A  Word  to  the  Trade. 

The  publication  of  figures  relating  to  circulation  of 
newspapers  has  never  been  found  to  be  any  guide  to 
advertisers.  The  value  of  a  trade  newspaper  lies  not  so 
much  in  the  number  cf  copies  disposed  of,  as  in  the 
class  of  persons  into  whose  hands  those  copies  fall. 
The  Cinema  reaches  all  those  who  have  money  to  invest 
or  to  spend,  and  therefore  its  advertising  space  is 
extremely  valuable.  Astute  traders  know  this.  One 
copy  of  the  paper  which  falls  into  the  hands  of  a  reader 
with  purchasing  ability  is  equal  in  value  to  ten  copies 
which  only  reach  the  employee  and  are  not  seen  by  the 
employer. 

<*- 

Censorship   Extraordinary. 

We  understand  that  there  is  a  film  censor  in 
Sweden,  who  will  not  permit  films  to  be  shown  which 
depict  scenes  of  shooting,  killing,  or  crime.  The  Japan- 
ese Government  go  even  further,  for  they  will  not  allow- 
any  pictures  to  be  projected  that  throw  ridicule  upon 
officials,  whether  policemen  or  postmen.  They  even 
prohibit  pictures  which  show  scenes  of  kissing,  as  this  is 
contrary  to  their  eastern  customs.  Pictures  which  deal 
with  the  lives  of  unfaithful  wives  are  also  barred.  How  far 
this  censorship  of  films  will  be  carried  on  abroad  one 
cannot  say,  but  we-  feel  thankful  that  such  ridiculous 
censorship  has  not  been  instituted  on  own  "  little  island." 


About  Ourselves. 

It  is  with  the  greatest  pleasure  that  we  are  able  to 
announce  that  The  Cinema  will  in  future  have  at  the 
head  of  its  affairs  in  regard  to  editorial  management,  the 
services  of  Mr.  A.  E.  Taylor,  who  for  a  considerable 
period  was  the  assistant  editor  of  the  Bioscope,  and  who 
on  vacating  that  position  became  editor  of  the  Kinemato- 
graph  Weekly.  Mr.  Taylor  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  our 
journalists  connected  with  the  Cinematograph  industry, 
and  we  may  say  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  he  has 
a  knowledge  of  the  working  of  the  trade,  and  its  needs 
possessed  by  none  other  of  his  journalistic  confreres. 
He  is  the  author  of  a  work  shortly  to  see  the  light  on 
"  How  to  Run  a  Picture  Theatre,"  besides  which  he 
was  the  originator  of  the  Monthly  Film  Record  a  pub- 
lication which  has  proved  of  the  greatest  assistance  to 
showmen.  Under  his  able  guidance  readers  may  look 
forward  to  the  introduction  of  many  interesting  new 
features  in  The  Cinema  which  will  sustain  for  it  the  high 
opinion  in  which  it  is  held  by  all  members  of  the  trade, 
and  which  we  trust  will  make  it  what  it  has  all  along 
been  our  desire  it  shall  be,  the  premier  organ  of  the 
industry. 

Like  another  "Good  Thing,"  Fools  of  Society,  The  Great 
Moment,  Gipsy  Blood,  etc.,  are  still  going  strong  (Walturdaw). 


AUGUST,    I912. 


THE     CINEMA. 
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Picture-Palace    Stars. 


MISS    DOROTHY    BELLEW, 

whose    appearance    in    Clarendon   Films    is  always    hailed    with    delight. 
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THE    LONDON    &    COUNTY    FILM    SERVICE, 

104,    Wardour    Street,    London. 

(A  few  doors  from  Messrs.  Pathe's,   Kineto,  M.  P.   Sales,  Chas.   L'rban,  &c.) 


Telegrams  :  "  LOCOFILHIR. 


Code  :  A.B.C.  5th  Edit'on. 


Exclusive   No.    1.— "THE    CURSE    OF    SUSPICION." 

On   Show  Now.     Length  2,500  feet.     Released  on  September  2nd,  1912. 
A    Film    that    Throbs    with    Life.  A    Moral    Drama    (Intense).  Write    or    Call    for    Particulars. 

FILM     HIRE  !         FILM     HIRE  !  ! 

Let  us  have  a  date  and  the  price  you   want  to  pay,  and  we  will  send  you  a  programme  that  will  stand  alone  for  value. 
THESE    ARE    OUR    PRICES    f-OR    ALL   ACCESSORIES    f  OR    CASH   SALE: 


Iron    Operating    House,    L.C.C.,    4ft.    by    4ft.    by    7ft.    (made    to 

order),  £6/i0/- 
Buckets  for  Sand  or  Water,  2  gallons,  41- 
Fire  Settlers  from  28/-    Chemical  App   rams. 
Cinematograph  Iron  Stands,  £1/7/6 
Spools,    I2in.,   1/9,  the  strongest  made. 

Spool  Carrying  Cases,  Russian  Iron,  Leather  Handle,   10/6. 
Transit  Cases,  5/9. 

Electric   1  orch  Ever-Ready  Pattern,    I2in.  long,   61- 
,,  ,,  ,,  "in.       ,,       2/6. 

Exit  Signs  for  Electric,   10  6. 
Roll  Tickets,  3/11  per  dozen  rolls.    Sample  4'd. 
The    Complete    Outfit    for    all    Effects,   £4/19?6.    Any   one   single, 

write  for  lists. 
Dissolving  Apparatus  for  Pictures,   12/6. 
Film  Cement,   -|in.  bottle,    1  - 
White  Spacing,  in  rolls  250ft.,  7/6. 

Complete  show  sent  out  or  fitted  up  complete.      We  advise  you  free  and  save  you  at  least   15  per  cent. 

Agents    for    the    World's    Finest    Machine,    THE    ZAR,    call     and     see     it     working  ;    PINERLIN     SPRAYERS  ; 

VACUUM    CLEANERS,    call    and    see    a    demonstration. 

WE     CAN    ARRANGE    ANY    EXCLUSIVE     ON     THE     MARKET    FOR     YOU. 

FILM     HIRE     IS     OUR     SPECIALITY     COMBINED     WITH     PROMPT     DELIVERY. 


Special   Rewinder   Enclosed  Gears,  Steel   Crank    Handle,  £1  10-; 

others  from  12/6. 
Screens  from  10/6,  o  by  o. 
The  Finest  6»Movement  Arc  Lamp,   £6/6/- 
Resistances,    15  to  40  amps.,    £3. 
Transformers   and    Coii   Complete   from    230  volts   to   50   volts  60 

amps.,   £6. 
Carbons  (Conradyi  50  amps.,  2/7  for  25  pairs. 
Amp  Meters,  to  50  amps.,   £1/12/6. 
Electric  Motors,    1/16  h.p.,  £3. 
Starting  Resistance  for  same,  £1/4/-. 
All  kinds  of  Jets  for  Limelight,  from  £1. 
Sprayers.    10/6;   Essence,  6  varieties,  per  02.,   1/6 
Artificial  Plants,   complete  in  pots,   3/6- 
Poster  frames,  from  £1/17/6. 
Condenser  Glasses,   2  6. 


F.  FARRELL  &  Co.,  Ltd., 

CINEMATOGRAPH  THEATRE : BUILDERS. 


STRUCTURAL  ALTERATIONS   AND  REDECORATION 

SCHEMES   CARRIED    OUT    WITHOUT    INTERFERING 

WITH    DAILY    PERFORMANCES. 


We  make  it  our  business  to  know  all  the 
new  regulations  issued  by  the  Authorities. 


Estimates  Free — 

Town,  Country,  or  Abroad. 


CORRESPONDENCE  EN   TOUTES  LANGUES. 


Telegraphic  Address : 
"  Farrellize,  London." 


'Phone : 
7018  P.O.  Hampstead 


9,  Fleet  Road, 
Hampstead,  N.W. 

SPECIAL    TERMS    TO    RELIABLE    FIRMS. 


Supplement  to    "The  Cinema,"  August,  1912. 


AUGUST,     1912. 


"THE  CINEMA"  critic  attends  the  leading  film  demonstrations,  and  all  films  reviewed  in  this 
Supplement  have  been  selected  from  the  various  programmes  of  releases  during 
the  ensuing  month. 

EXHIBITORS     CAN     RELY     UPON     "THE     CINEMA"      FILM     SELECTION     AS     BEING    THE     PICK 

OF     THE     MARKET. 


AMBROSIO. 

New  AAJbncy  Film  Co.,  Shaftesbury  Av. 


"THE  SHIP  OF  LIONS."— Released  August  18th.  Length 
1,430  feet. 

Jeannette,  a  lion-tamer,  is  approached  by  a  speculator,  who 
induces  her  to  contract  for  an  extended  Continental  tour.  The 
animals  are  shipped  to  Europe  in  the  brig  Audacious.  Before 
sailing,  the  captain  of  the  Audacious  is  called  into  the  private 
office  of  the  owners  and  told  that  at  a  certain  little-visited  cape 
he  is  to  take  aboard  a  cargo  of  gold  dust  in  barrels,  which  a  party 
of  smugglers  there  will  have  waiting  for  him.  The  journey  has 
hardly  well  begun  when  Miss  Jeannette  begins  to  find  the  close 
attentions  of  the  impressario,  who  accompanies  her  to  Europe, 
annoying.     On  the  other  hand,  she  finds  the  company  of  the  hand- 

,  some  young  captain  of  the  vessel  the  reverse  of  disagreeable,  and 
it  is  not  long  before  the  two  become  lovers.  The  disappointed 
man  watches  the  progress  of  the  love  affair  with  ever  deepening 
bitterness,  and  at  last  accuses  Jeannette  of  passing  him  dver  in 
favour  of  the  other.  His  insulting  attitude  towards  the  girl 
attracts  the  attention  of  the  captain,  and  he  pushes  the  other 
aside  and  thereby  increases  his  enmity.  The  rogue  finds  an 
opportunity  of  securing  revenge  when  the  mysterious  barrels  are 
brought  aboard.  He  examines  the  contents  and  to  his  suggestion 
that  they  should  attack  and  overpower  the  captain  and  seize  the 
precious  stuff  the  crew  lend  a  willing  ear.  The  captain  and  his 
sweatheart  are  surprised  at  the  menacing  appearance  of  the  men, 
but  by  a  shot  or  two  the  captain  drives  them  to  take  refuge,  and  he 
takes  advantage  of  the  delay  to  enter  the  hold  with  his  companion, 
fastening  the  hatchway  after  them.  The  crew,  led  by  the 
impressario,  return  to  the  attack  and  begin  to  force  the  cover.  The 
captain  and  the  girl  slip  out  of  a  porthole  into  a  boat  towing  there, 
after  firing  the  vessel,  and  the  girl  opens  the  lions'  cage  and  lets  the 
animals  free.  To  the  horror  of  the  mutineers,  when  they  at  last 
force  the  hatch,  they  are  met  with  a  volume  of  smoke,  through 
which  there  bound  upwards  the  terrifying  forms  of  the  infuriated 
lions.     Scattering  in  all  directions,   they  climb  to  the  rigging  for 

-safety.  From  their  boat,  the  captain  and  Jeannette  watch  the 
vessel,  doomed  to  destruction  by  the  flames. 

"NELLIE  THE  LION-TAMER."— Released  September 
1st.     Length  1,962  feet. 

Nellie  and  Alfred  are  partners.  Nellie  is  one  of  the  most  daring 
of  lady  lion-tamers.  Alfred  loves  Nellie  and  she  appears  to  return 
the  feeling,  until  one  day  she  makes  the  acquaintance  of  the 
handsome  Count  Vilhelm.  Alfred  observes  the  gradual  growth  of 
a  feeling  of  strong  friendship  between  Nellie  and  the  Count.  One 
night,  Nellie  and  Alfred  make  their  usual  successful  appearance, 
and  a  very  vivid  and  realistic  picture  shows  the  circus  ring  and  the 
^lions' cage  in  the  centre,  which  Nellie  enters  to  put  the  animals 
through  a  skilful  performance.  She  receives  congratulations  from 
the  Count,  Alfred's  anger  grows  uncontrollable,  and  he  quarrels 
with  Nellie  the  next  morning,  with  the  result  that  at  rehearsal 
time  he  is  absent.     The  Count  watches  the  rehearsal,  and  Nellie 


finds  his  attentions  more  than  a  little  pleasing  ;  he  asks  for  a 
flower  she  wears,  she  coquettishly  throws  it  into  the  lions'  cage, 
and  tells  him  that  if  he  really  loves  her  he  will  go  after  it. 
Vilhelm  hesitates,  and  at  last  cautiously  opens  the  door  of  the  cage 
and,  to  Nellie's  dismay,  enters.  While  she  thrusts  a  steel  bar  into 
the  cage  to  keep  the  animals  at  bay,  he  carefully  stoops  and  picks 
up  the  flower.  The  nobleman's  pluck  finally  decides  Nellie  in  his 
favour,  and  that  night  she  leaves  the  circus,  and  drives  away  with 
him  in  his  motor  car. 

While  Nellie  is  happy  in  the  life  which  she  shares  with  the  Count, 
Alfred  is  in  difficulties.  Nellie's  absence  has  taken  away  the  chief 
attraction  of  the  performance.  The  manager  of  the  circus  informs 
Alfred  that  the  contract  has  been  broken  and  the  engagement  must  be 
ended.  Nellie's  happiness  does  not  last  long.  The  Count  shows 
signs  of  tiring  of  her,  and  at  a  dinner  party  his  attentions  to 
another  woman  incense  Nellie,  who,  on  the  plea  of  illness,  makes 
him  take  her  home,  where  her  reproaches  lead  to  an  angry  scene 
between  them  and  to  Vilhelm  finally  leaving  the  house.  Nellie 
strips  off  her  finery,  and,  clad  in  the  dress  in  which  she  came  to 
him,  sets  out  to  find  Alfred.  She  finds  him,  with  the  lions, 
encamped  on  a  fair  ground.  He  looks  up,  scarcely  daring  to 
believe  his  eyes,  but  Nellie  soon  assures  him  that  she  has  returned, 
and  to  stay  for  good.  The  concluding  scene  depicts  the  pair 
standing  side  by  side  with  their  chief  lion,  "  Sultan." 


AMERICAN    CO. 

American  Film  Manufacturing  Co.. 
ioi,  Wardour  Street,  W. 


"  THE    SIMPLE    LOVE. 
990  feet. 


Released    August  3rd.     Length, 


Sylvia  is  caught  in  one  of  her  father's  traps  set  for  the  capture  of 
wild  game.  Her  shrieks  are  heard  by  Tom,  a  prospector.  He 
rushes  to  Sylvia's  assistance,  and  carries  her  to  her  father's  cottage. 
The  trapper  is  full  of  gratitude,  but  Tom  declines  the  trapper's 
hospitality.  Showing  him  his  bag  of  nuggets,  he  delares  that  he 
has  made  his  pile,  and  is  on  his  way  to  the  city  to  spend  it.  Sylvia 
follows  Tom  from  the  cottage  •and  catches  him  up,  repeating  her 
thanks  for  his  timely  aid.  A  great  change  comes  over  Sylvia,  and 
secretly  she  longs  for  the  sight  of  the  one  man  that  has  made  an 
impression  upon  her  heart.  She  determines  to  follow  Tom  into  the 
great  city.  She  undertakes  her  arduous  journey  across  the  moun- 
tains, and  reaches  the  busy  streets  of  the  city,  where  her  appearance 
excites  attention,  and  two  roughs  single  her  out  for  their  prey. 
They  get  her  to  tell  her  story,  and  conduct  her  to  a  low  drinking 
saloon.  Tom  is  full  of  thoughts  of  Sylvia  and  cannot  get  her  image 
from  his  mind.  When  Sylvia  is  led  into  the  saloon  she  sees 
Tom  sitting  disconsolately  alone,  and  with  a  glad  cry  rushes 
into  his  arms.  The  roughs  endeavour  to  tear  her  away,  but 
Tom  fells  them  to  the  ground.  Each  of  the  children  of  the  moun- 
tains is  certain  of  the  love  that  is  in  their  hearts,  and  hand  in 
hand  they  make  the  journey  back  to  the  trappers  cottage  and 
begin  a  wedded  life  together. 
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BIOGRAPH. 

M.P.  Sales  Agescv. 


"  THE  SCHOOL  TEACHER  AND  THE  WAIF."— Released 
August  28th.     Length  1,000  feet. 

Little  Nora  is  called  the  madcap  of  the  village.  She  is  not 
vicious,  but  merely  mischievous  with  her  heart  in  the  right  place. 
Her  madcap  nature  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  as  she  is  allowed  to 
run  wild,  her  mother  being  dead  and  her  father  a  labourer. 
The  school  commissioners  write  to  her  father  insisting  that  she  be 
sent  to  school,  and  she  would  have  been  happy  there  if  the  scholars 
had  not  made  her  the  butt  of  ridicule.  This  she  strenuously 
resents  and  in  her  unhappy  lonesome  condition  she  listens  to  the 
flattery  of  a  travelling  street  fakir,  who  would  have  succeeded  in 
taking  her  away  with  him  had  not  the  school  teacher,  who  saw  in 
her  a  diamond  in  the  rough,  prevented  it. 

"A  DASH  THROUGH  THE  CLOUDS."— Released  August 
22nd.     Length  720  feet. 

Arthur  and  Martha  are  sweethearts,  but  Martha  becomes 
fascinated  with  the  sport  of  aeroplane  riding,  and  later  is  infatuated 
with  the  aviator.  Arther  is  a  tutti-frutti  salesman  and  goes  to  a 
neighbouring  Mexican  town  to  sell  his  gum.  Here  he  is  a  "cut 
up"  among  the  ladies.  The  Mexicans,  incensed  at  Arther's 
attentions  to  their  sweethearts,  attempt  vengeance.  Arthur  sends 
a  boy  with  a  note  to  Martha  that  his  life  is  in  danger  at  the  hands 
of  the  Mexicans.  This  is  where  Martha  and  her  aeroplane  driver 
shine,  for  with  the  aeroplane  they  dash  to  the  rescue.  This  is  a 
farce-comedy  of  a  melodramatic  type  that  has  thrill  in  every  foot. 


B.  &  C. 


M.P.  Sales  Agency. 


"THE  WITCH  OF  THE  WELSH  MOUNTAINS."— Re- 
leased 4th  August.     Length  990  feet. 

Evan  Evans,  the  son  of  Widow  Evans,  of  Clymlwch  Farm,  falls 
in  love  with  Yeda,  a  girl  of  the  mountains,  much  to  the  chagrin  of 
Catrin  Morgan,  who  incites  the  villagers  into  the  belief  that  Yeda 
is  a  witch.  On  market  day,  Widow  Evans,  taking  some  money 
from  her  hoard  in  the  grandfather's  clock,  sends  Evan  into  the 
town.  The  passing  of  the  money  is  seen  by  two  tramps,  who  plot 
to  rob  the  old  woman  ;  they  are  overheard  by  Yeda,  who  tries  to 
prevent  the  attack.  She  is  overcome,  however,  and  when  Evan 
returns,  he  finds  the  two  women  unconscious,  Yeda  with  a  blud- 
geon in  her  hand.  He  accuses  and  denounces  her  to  the  villagers. 
Catrin  is  delighted,  and  again  telling  them  she  is  a  witch,  they 
hustle  her  off  before  the  magistrate,  and  she  is  sentenced  to  be  burnt 
at  the  stake.  However,  just  as  the  final  scene  is  about  to  be 
enacted,  Widow  Evans  arrives,  and  tells  them  it  was  two  men  who 
struck  her  down.  Yeda  is  released  and  the  two  tramps  are  recog- 
nised and  arrested. 


BRONCHO. 


Western  Import  Co. 


"COWBOYS'  RACE  FOR  A  BRIDE."  Released  August 
14th.     Length  753  feet. 

Jack  and  Tim  are  rivals  for  the  Ranchowner's  pretty  daughter 
Nellie.  The  Cowboys  are  holding  their  "Derby,"  and  Nellie 
whispers  to  Tim  "  If  you  win  the  race,  Tim,  I  will  marry  you.*' 
Jack  gets  to  hear  of  this  and  determines  to  win  by  fair  or  foul 
means.  "  They  are  off  " — Jack  and  Tim  race  neck  and  neck  and 
out-distance  the  others,  when  Jack,  drawing  his  gun,  compels  Tim 
to  hand  over  his  horse's  bridle,  thereby  putting  him  out  of  the 
race.  The  others  find  Tim,  and  on  being  informed  of  Jack's 
cowardly  action  make  a  short  cut  and  hold  Jack  up.  The  race  is 
continued  and  Tim  wins  bv  a  neck,  and  gets  his  promised  reward. 

"THE  COWBOYS'  DAY  OFF."  —  Released  August  21st. 
Length  749  feet. 

The  Cowboj  s  are  given  a  day  off,  and  they  take  the  train  for  the 
city.  En  route  they  meet  a  henpecked  husband,  who  eludes  his 
wife  and  accompanies  them.  Coney  Island  is  visited,  and  fine 
views  of  the  beautiful  amusement  park  are  shown.  Next  follows 
the  bathing  beach,  the  big  pigeon  farm,  with  thousands  of  birds, 
the  ostrich  and  alligator  farm  The  Cowboys  have  a  high  old 
time,  and  the  scene  next  morning  when  "Boot  and  Saddle"  is 
called,  is  a  scream. 


"THE  CATTLEMEN'S  WAR."  —  Released  August  28th. 
Length  760  feet. 

The  Cowboys  on  two  big  Cattle  Ranches  come  to  blows  over  a 
calf,  which  is  claimed  by  both  parties.  From  blows  it  comes  to 
guns,  and  the  position  becomes  serious.  Jack  and  Helen  are  the 
son  and  daughter  of  the  opposing  Ranchowners,  and  the  fates  had 
willed  they  should  fall  in  love  with  one  another.  The  two  lovers 
ride  off  to  inform  the  sheriff,  who  soon  arrives  on  the  scene  of 
battle.  On  their  way  home  Jack  and  his  sweetheart  meet  a  man 
leading  a  fine  cow,  and  a  thought  strikes  Jack.  He  buys  the  cow, 
and,  leading  the  animal  into  the  centre  of  the  fight,  presents  it  to 
his  intended  father-in-law,  who  is  greatly  taken  by  the  young 
man's  peace  offering.  Both  Ranchowners  are  brought  to  see  the 
pettiness  of  their  quarrel,  and  all  ends  happily. 


CHAMPION. 

J.  F.  Brockliss,  New  Compton  Street,  W. 


"ROBERT  FOWLER,  AVIATOR."— Released  August  14th. 
Length  510  feet. 

There  have  been  many  aeroplane  films,  but  none  which  gives  such  a 
convincing  idea  of  the  earth  as  seen  from  the  upper  regions  as  this 
fine  series  of  pictures,  for  which  the  Champion  Company  specially 
engaged  the  famous  aviator,  Robert  Fowler,  to  fly  from 
Beaumont,  Texas,  to  New  Orleans.  The  machine  is  wheeled 
out  into  the  centre  of  the  aerodrome,  and  the  aviator  takes  his 
seat.  After  bidding  good-bye  to  his  mother  and  a  number  of 
friends,  he  has  the  engine  started,  and  the  biplane,  after  a  pre- 
liminary swoop  along  the  ground,  is  soon  climbing  higher  and 
higher  into  the  air.  A  cinematograph  photographer  is  taken  as 
passenger,  and  the  film  shows  his  striking  record  of  the  route  taken. 
An  admirable  series  of  birds-eye  views  of  the  town  of  Beaumont 
and  its  suburbs  is  displayed  upon  the  screen.  The  panorama  is 
most  extensive,  and  the  various  buildings  which,  owing  to  the 
extremely  good  quality  of  the  film,  can  distinctly  be  seen  to  be 
really  almost  skyscrapers,  appear  to  be  nearly  as  tiny  as  those 
built  with  children's  bricks.  An  indisputably  novel  effect  here 
occurs  in  the  picture.  The  sun  is  evidently  shining  very  brightly, 
and  the  shadow  of  the  aeroplane  as  it  travels  along  can  clearly 
be  seen  on  the  earth,  hundreds  of  feet  below.  Soon  the  town  is 
left  behind,  and  the  aerial  voyager  pursues  his  way  over  open  and 
beautiful  country.  Roads  look  like  little  white  ribbons,  winding 
their  tortuous  way  across  the  landscape.  Rivers  appear  like  tiny 
crystal  streams,  and  the  beautiful  Lake  Charles,  over  which  the 
aeroplane  passes,  shimmers  in  the  sunlight  like  a  little  sea  of 
glass.  The  aviator  has  an  adventure.  On  descending,  he  becomes 
canght  in  a  rice  swamp,  and  is  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  know  how  he 
is  going  to  get  the  necessary  preliminary  run  before  he  can  again 
betake  himself  to  the  clouds.  However,  ingenuity  and  a  handy 
railway  truck  solve  the  question.  The  aeroplane  is  bodily  lifted 
on  to  the  truck,  which  thereupon  is  started  at  a  mad  pace  along 
the  railway.  The  momentum  thus  gained  provides  sufficient  lift 
for  the  planes  of  the  flying  machine,  and  soon  the  intrepid  air- 
traveller  and  his  photographer  companion  are  again  soaring  into 
the  empyrean  blue. 


CINES, 

Charing  Cross  Road. 


"  LEA  DOWNHEARTED."— Released   August  21st.     Length^ 
502  feet. 

Lea  comes  to   the  conclusion  that  life  is  not  worth  living,  and 
with    her   usual    impetuosity   determines   to   end    her  life,    but   is  J 
puzzled  how  to  go  about  it  in  the  easiest  and  least  painful  manner.  1 
She  writes  a  farewell  letter  to  her  parents,  and  then  in  a  business- 1 
like   manner   bangs   her   head    against    the    wall    with    the    most  ] 
alarming  result,  for  instead  of  breaking  her  neck  the  wall  gives  : 
way  and  she  is   precipitated   into  a  gentleman's  room.     Her  next 
essay  is   to  throw  herself   from  a  window,  but   here  again  fate  isl 
against   her,  for  she  is  caught  by  her  clothes  on  a  hook  and  is  J 
easily  rescued.     She  next  throws  herself  before  a  cycle,  and  is  the 
cause   of   the  poor  unfortunate  rider  being    thrown,   but   escapes-^ 
injury  herself.     In   a  fit   of   desperation  she  goes  to  a  dealer   and - 
buys  a  huge  sack  of  charcoal,  with  which  she  has  many  amusing 
adventures  before  she  finally  lands  at  her  room.     She  closes  up ^5 
the  doors  and  windows  and   sets   the  charcoal  alight  in  the  centre 
of  the  room.     Soon  the  smoke  causes  her  to  open  the  windows,  { 
when  the   local   fire  brigade  arrive   under  the  impression   that  the-; 
house  is  on  fire,  and  so  deluge  the  fair  Lea  with  water  that  she  isS 
at  once  cured  of  any  idea  of  taking  her  life. 


August,  1912. 
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in. 


"  WRONGLY  SUSPECTED."— Released  August  21st.  Length 
420  feet. 

This  is  a  story  of  a  crime  committed  by  two  desperadoes,  of 
which  the  heroine  is  suspected,  and  her  triumphant  vindication 
and  happy  reconciliation  with  her  suspicious  lover.  Anthony 
is  a  peasant  living  with  his  mother  and  cousin  Josephine.  News 
arrives  of  his  call  to  serve  his  time  in  the  Army,  and  then  follows 
a  most  exciting  period  of  preparation  until  the  time  arrives  for  his 
departure.  In  addition  to  his  loved  ones  all  the  villagers  turn  out 
to  see  Anthony  leave  his  home,  and  Josephine,  to  whom  he  is 
engaged,  is  broken-hearted.  Two  years  elapse,  and  we  are  again 
shown  Anthony's  home  on  the  eve  of  his  return.  Two  tramps 
decide  to  rob  the  house,  and  lie  in  wait  until  night  sets  in,  when 
they  break  in,  and  are  gathering  up  the  valuables,  when  Anthony's 
mother  is  disturbed  and  enters  the  room.  A  dash  at  the  poor  old 
lady  by  one  of  the  robbers  and  she  falls  back  dead.  Scared  by 
the  result  of  their  adventure,  the  robbers  gather  up  their  plunder 
and  run  for  it.  Josephine  enters  and  her  shrieks  soon  bring  in  the 
police  and  neighbours,  and  as  she  cannot  explain  hqw  the  old  lady 
died,  and  is  the  only  one  found  on  the  premises,  she  is  suspected 
of  the  murder  and  taken  off  to  prison.  Anthony  arrives  as  she  is 
being  led  away,  and  in  horror  at  his  mother's  death  shares  in  the 
suspicions  against  his  betrothed.  Meanwhile  the  robbers  enter  a 
cafe  and  get  intoxicated  with  the  proceeds  of  their  burglary,  and 
begin  boasting  of  what  they  have  done.  The  landlord  overhears 
them  and  sends  for  the  police.  They  are  searched  and  sufficient 
proofs  of  their  guilt  are  discovered  to  convict  them  and  completely 
exonerate  Josephine,  who  is  released  from  prison.  Anthony  is 
full  of  regret  at  his  want  of  confidence  in  his  sweetheart  and  has 
difficulty  in  convincing  her  of  his  continued  love  for  her  Over 
his  mother's  grave  the  lovers  finally  become  reconciled. 


CLARENDON, 

12,    Charing   Cross    Road,    W.C. 


"HER  RELATIONS."— Released  August  18th.  Length  535 
feet. 

Lena  Maxwell  is  in  love  with  Jack  Bryant.  Her  father,  however, 
has  other  views  for  his  daughter,  and  turns  the  young  man  out  of 
the  house.  Lena  is  requested  to  favourably  regard  the  attentions 
of  Mr.  Will  B.  Shoddy,  the  famous  wool  merchant.  Jack,  how- 
ever, is  a  young  man  of  considerable  resource  and  devises  a  scheme 
to  outwit  Mr.  Maxwell. 


On  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Shoddy's  call  by  appointment, "and 
when  he  is  assured  of  Mr.  Maxwell's  absence,  Jack  arranges  with 
a  number  of  friends  to  pose  as  Lena's  relations.  He  himself  with 
an  enormous  artificial  circumference  represents  her  uncle, 'whilst 
half  a  dozen  festive  friends  are  attired  as  females,  others  as  tramps, 
and  in  turn  call  upon  Lena,  to  the  horror  of  Mr.  Shoddy.  So  ex- 
travagant and  objectionable  are  their  antics  that  the  good  man  is 
at  last  terrified  out  of  his  life  and  flies  from  the  room.  At  the 
front  door  he  meets  Mr.  Maxwell,  who,  however,  is  unable  to  stop 
his  precipitate  flight.  The  young  people  are  engaged  in  a  delighted 
dance  of  triumph  when  they  receive  "notice  of  the  return  of  Lena's 
father,  which  necessitates  their  immediate  departure.  The  old 
.gentleman  is  extremely  enraged  to  think  that  his  daughter  has  lost 


such  an  opportunity  of  wedded  bliss,  but  we  gather  from  the  con- 
cluding scene  that  he  will  change  his  mind  and  Jack  will  "win 
out."  The  doings  of  "  Her  Relations  "  are  extremely  humorously 
portrayed,  and  this  film  is  bound  to  be  greeted  by  an  appreciative 
audience  with  uproarious  laughter. 

"A  PEPPERY  AFFAIR."— Released  August  4th.  Length 
445  feet. 

Rosalie  is  courted  by  two  admirers  simultaneously — the  Squire 
and  Farmer  John.  Rosalie's  little  sister,  aged  eight,  prefers  the 
latter,  and  arranged  by  an  artful  ruse  to  bring  Rosalie  and  John 
together.  She  makes  use  of  the  family  pepper-pot  to  achieve  her 
ends,  and  when  her  sister  is  preoccupied  severely  doses  the  flower 
in  her  hair  with  the  nerve-destroying  preparation.  The  Squire 
arrived  by  appointment,  and  with  the  special  object  of  proposing. 
His  natural  diffidence  prevents  his  approaching  the  lady  face  to 
face,  but  we  can  see  from  her  expression  as  he  draws  near  that  he 
is  about  to  "pop  the  question."  He  bends  over  her — his  head 
preceded  by  his  nose — draws  nearer  and  nearer.  Suddenly  he 
takes  a  deep  breath  and  inhales  the  full  violence  of  the  cayenne. 
For  a  moment  he  is  convulsed  and  remains  outwardly  silent — 
she  turns  her  head,  smiling  and  waiting  his  next  words — with  a 
violent  convulsion  he  sneezes  upon  the  lady  of  his  choice.  It 
takes  some  time  for  the  gentleman  to  explain  away  his  carelessness, 
but  before  many  minutes  have  passed  the  young  couple  have 
resumed  their  relative  positions,  and  once  again  he  gradually  works 
up  to  the  critical  moment.  The  consequence  is  greeted  by  the  lady 
with  evident  disapproval,  and  words  follow.  Eventually  the  Squire 
is  so  overcome  with  a  mixture  of  remorse  and  pepper  that  he  is 
obliged  to  conclude  his  visit  rather  suddenly.  In  the  meantime 
Farmer  John,  who  has  been  fetched  in  anticipation  of  the  foregoing 
events  by  the  little  sister,  is  forewarned  of  the  dangerous  flower, 
and  in  a  few  pithy  sentences  tells  the  lady  how  he  hates  to  see 
her  wearing  a  flower  presented  by  another  man.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  Farmer  John  is  successful.  He  wins  the  lady,  and  on 
the  return  of  the  Squire  suggests  to  him  that  he  has  arrived  just 
in  time  to  congratulate  them. 


COSMOPOLITAN, 

Film  House,  Gerrabd  Street,  W. 


"THE  LIEUTENANT'S  LAST  FIGHT."—  Released'August 
18th.     Length,  2,000  feet. 

Big  Buffalo,  a  likely  young  Indian,  goes  to  the  military  school, 
and  in  due  time  graduates  as  lieutenant.  He  is  drafted  to  Fort 
Custer.  Colonel  Sherry  is  in  command  and  his  wife  and  daughters 
reside  with  him.  Presenting  his  credentials,  the  young  lieutenant 
is  introduced  to  the  family  at  dinner.  The  race  difference  is  at 
once  evident.  The  white  officers  and  women  decline  to  shake 
hands  with  the  Indian,  except  the  Colonel's  daughter,  who,  touched 
with  sympathy  for  the  young  officer,  comes  forward  and  shakes 
him  by  the  hand.  Big  Buffalo's  father,  hearing  of  his  son's  posi- 
tion, visits  the  fort.  There  is  an  affectionate  meeting  between  the 
two,  which  is  matter  for  laughter  and  jeering  amongst  the  whites, 
who  observe  it  from  the  window.  Stung  by  their  unfair  attitude, 
the  Colonel's  daughter  goes  outside  and  greets  the  old  Indian  in  a 
friendly  manner.  These  kindnesses  are  not  lost  upon  Big  Buffalo. 
The  girl's  lover  is  chagrined  to  find  that  the  young  Indian  rapidly 
gains  favour.  He  plots  the  downfall  of  Big  Buffalo.  Waiting  for 
the  lieutenant  outside  his  lodgings,  he  accosts  and  finally  strikes 
him.  A  vicious  struggle  takes  place  between  the  two  men  during 
which  the  white  man  contrives  to  discharge  the  Indian's  revolver. 
The  strife  is  ended  by  the  appearance  of  the  soldiers,  the  com- 
mander is  summoned,  and  a  court-martial  ordered.  The  white 
man  produces  the  discharged  revolver  as  evidence  against  Big 
Buffalo,  who  is  condemned  to  be  dismissed  from  the  service.  His 
epaulets  are  plucked  from  his  shoulders  in  the  presence  of  the 
entire  garrison,  and  then  he  walks  off  to  pack  up  his  things  and 
depart.  As  he  steps  into  the  waggon  the  Colonel's  daughter 
approaches  and  bids  him  a  kind  good-bye.  Returning  to  the  camp 
of  hi^  people,  he  is  made  welcome  and  becomes  li  e  them  again. 
He  has  brought  with  him  his  regimentals  and  relics  of  his  life  at 
the  fort* 

The  Indians  refuse  offers  for  their  land  from  the  Government, 
and  trouble  breaks  out.  Colonel  Sherry  writes  to  the  Commander 
at  Fort  Reno,  telling  him  that  owing  to  the  black  outlook  he  is 
sending  his  wife  and  daughters  to  Fort  Reno  for  safety.  A  courier 
with  this  message  is  shot  by  the  Indians  belonging  to  Big  Buffalo's 
tribe,  and  they  take  the  despatch  to  camp.     Jubilant,  the  tribes  set 


FILMS.— Supplement  to  THE  CINEMA. 
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out  to  capture  the  coach  in  which  the  ladies  have  travelled.  But 
Big  Buffalo,  remembering  the  kindness  of  the  Colonel's  daughter, 
wishes  to  save  her.  He  allows  the  warriors  to  leave,  and  then 
changes  into  his  old  regimentals  and  follows  his  tribe.  The  Indians 
have  sighted  the  coach,  attacked  it,  and  driven  it  and  the  convoy 
guarding  it  to  bay  in  a  hollow  of  the  hills.  A  furious  fight  rages 
around  the  coach.  Big  Buffalo,  following  up  the  Indians,  comes 
across  a  bugler  who  is  shot.  He  takes  the  bugle,  rides  off  to  the 
rear  of  the  Indians,  and  after  shooting  the  attacking  force  in  the 
rear,  blows  the  bugle,  which  leads  the  Indians  to  retreat  as  they 
think  the  cavalry  is  approaching.  The  cavalry  are,  in  fact,  on 
them,  as  a  soldier  has  escaped  to  the  fort  and  brought  relief.  The 
soldier  dashes  down  a  hill  and  into  the  water.  But  his  horse  slips 
and  they  both  roll  over  into  the  water.  With  wonderful  quickness 
the  man  is  up  and  on  the  horse's  back  before  it  has  scrambled 
to  its  feet.  The  relieving  soldiers  quickly  make  an  end  of  the  fight. 
Big  Buffalo  is  still  blowing  the  bugle,  but  an  Indian  steals  up 
behind,  puts  a  bullet  into  the  bugler,  and  then  rushes  in  to  make 
an  end  of  the  traitor.  The  Colonel  and  his  family  are  united  once 
more,  but  behind  the  bushes  which  concealed  him,  there  lies 
unhonoured  the  body  of  the  brave  Indian  whose  action  had  turned 
the  fortunes  of  the  day. 

"THE  LADY  DETECTIVE."  —  Released,  August  25th. 
Length,  3,000  feet. 

Helen  is  a  lady  detective  ;  her  aid  is  sought  by  the  chief  of  the 
police,  who  is  baffled  by  a  singular  murder  case.  The  body  of  an 
old  and  wealthy  man  has  been  found  by  a  servant,  but  there 
appears  to  be  no  clue  to  the  murderer.  Helen  and  the  chief  have 
an  interview  and  a  detective  is  told  off  to  assist  her.  They  visit 
the  house  of  the  murder  and  discover  in  a  waste-paper  basket  a 
letter  from  Jaromir,  a  novelist,  asking  for  money.  Helen  and  her 
colleague  disguise  themselves  and  visit  a  club  where  Jaromir  is  to 
be  found.  They  take  with  them  a  portrait  of  the  murdered  man 
and  hang  it  in  the  clubroom,  where  they  notice  Jaromir's  sudden 
start  when  he  observes  the  portrait.  This  confirms  their  suspicion. 
Whilst  at  the  club  Helen  meets  a  handsome  man,  Hartlieben,  who 
falls  in  love  with  her.  Helen's  colleague,  posing  as  a  society  man, 
invites  the  members  of  the  club  to  ride  in  the  Prater  Park  on  the 
morrow.  His  object  is  to  keep  track  of  Jaromir.  Availing  herself 
of  the  novelist's  absence  from  his  rooms,  Helen  conceals  herself  in 
a  wardrobe  which  she  has  carried  to  the  chambers.  Jaromir's  valet 
knows  nothing  about  the  wardrobe,  but  allows  it  to  be  left  pending 
his  master's  return.  Helen,  revolver  in  hand,  steps  out  of  the 
wardrobe  and  makes  a  search  of  the  novelist's  desk,  finds  a  further 
clue  which  points  to  a  low-class  public-house.  She  again  conceals 
herself  in  the  wardrobe  and  the  men,  acting  on  previous  instruc- 
tions, return  with  apologies  for  having  left  the  wardrobe  and  carry 
it  away  again. 

Helen  and  Hartlieben  becomes  betrothed.  Jaromir  requiring 
local  colour  for  a  novel,  disguises  himself  and  proceeds  to  an  apache 
resort.  The  detectives  anxious  to  see  what  he  does  there  also 
disguise  themselves  and  follow.  Things  look  a  bit  ugly  for  Helen 
at  one  time,  but  her  cool  courage  gets  her  clear.  Hartlieben  is 
seen  contemplating  suicide.  The  two  detectives  again  visit  the  club 
to  secure  further  evidence.  Finger  marks  have  been  found  on  the 
collar  of  the  murdered  man.  In  order  to  get  Jaromir's  finger 
marks,  Helen  proposes  a  spirit-rapping  performance,  and  covering 
a  table  with  waxed  paper,  gets  the  guests,  including  Jaromir  and 
her  lover,  to  put  their  finger-tips  on  it.  The  finger  impressions  are 
sent  to  the  chief  of  the  police,  who  finds  that  one  of  them  matches 
the  impressions  on  the  collar  of  the  murdered  man.  He  telephones 
Helen,  informing  her  that  he  is  coming  to  arrest  the  murderer. 
Whilst  he  is  talking  on  the  'phone,  Hartlieben  enters  and  overhears 
the  conversation.  He  accuses  Helen  of  betraying  him  to  the  police, 
and  confesses  that  he  is  the  murderer.  Helen  is  struck  dumb  with 
surprise  and  horror.  Torn  between  love  and  duty,  she  would  aid 
him  to  escape,  but  it  is,  alas,  too  late  !  Drawing  her  revolver,  she 
shoots  him  and  then  turns  the  weapon  upon  herself.  Meanwhile, 
Helen's  colleague,  believing  that  he  is  to  arrest  Jaromir,  is  surprised 
to  learn  his  mistaKe.  The  enquiry  is  proceeding  downstairs  when 
the  report  of  the  revolver  alarms  the  company,  and  when  they 
reach  the  scene,  Helen  and  her  lover  are  beyond  the  reach  of  their 
pity  or  their  blame. 


WE    SHALL    HAVE    SOMETHING    GOOD 
FOR   YOU  IN  NEXT  MONTH'S  CINEMA. 


CRICKS  &  MARTIN, 

101,  Wardoir  Street,  W.      .Ltd. 


Raise  your    Summer   receipts  by  showing  the  great   Asta 
Nielsen  Exclusive  Picture  Play  Dramas  (Walturdaw). 


"CHARLIE  SMILER  CATCHES  A  TARTAR."— Released 
August  8th.      Length,  425  feet. 

Charlie  Smiler's  weakness  for  the  fair  sex  once  again  spells 
trouble  for  him.  While  out  walking  he  meets  Mrs.  Smith,  and  in 
error  takes  her  for  a  single  damsel.  Putting  on  his  very  best 
behaviour  he  raises  his  hat,  but  his  salutation  is  not  received 
favourably  and  the  hat  is  promptly  knocked  well  over  his  eyes  and 
ears.  He  follows  her  home  and  determines  to  content  himself  on 
the  doorstep  until  she  leaves  the  house  again  to  continue  her  walk. 
He  has  not  long  to  wait, .but  he  finds  her  far  more  antagonistic  and 
her  blows  more  forcible  than  before  she  entered  her  home.  The 
problem  is  not  solved  until  he  has  suffered  much,  and  the  supposed 
lady  removes  her  wig  and  discloses  that  Mr.  Smith  had  put  on  his 
wife's  costume  and  poor  Smiler  had  made  another  mistake  in  en- 
deavouring to  captivate  a  lady. 

"THE  SIXTH  COMMANDMENT."— Released  August  15th. 
Length.  1,125  feet. 

Jack  Howard  and  his  pal,  Jim  Murdock,  are  Australian  Bush 
settlers  and  Jim  is  surprised  to  see  his  partner  return  from  collect- 
ing the  post,  full  of  excitement.  The  reason  is  explained  when 
Jack  informs  Jim  that  he  has  been  left  a  fortune  by  his  uncle  on 
condition  that  he  marries  his  late  uncle's  adopted  daughter.  Jim 
congratulates  his  friend  in  a  very  mild  manner  and  his  envy  is 
noticed  by  Jack  who  suggests  a  game  of  cards  and  a  convivial  even- 
ing as  a  send-off.  Fortune  still  favours  Jack  in  the  game,  and  a 
quarrel  takes  place  over  the  cards  and  blows  are  exchanged.  Jim 
loses  his  temper  and  shoots  Jack.  To  hide  his  crime  Jim  drags 
the  body  out  of  the  hut  and  rolls  it  over  a  neighbouring  precipice 
and  returns  determined  to  impersonate  Jack  and  claim  the  fortune. 
A  bush  breaks  Jack's  fall  and  a  passing  miner  fetches  water  and 
revives  him,  and  when  well  enough  Jack  returns  to  his  hut,  only  to 
find  his  papers,  belongings,  and  Jim  missing.  He  at  once  follows 
his  false  friend  to  England.  In  England,  Jim  is  accepted  as  heir 
to  the  property,  but  Ethel,  the  late  uncle's  adopted  daughter, 
treats  him  very  coolly  and  delays  giving  her  consent  to  marry  him. 
Jack  arrives  at  the  mansion  in  the  middle  of  a  ball  being  given  in 
honour  of  the  heir's  return  and  gains  entry  through  the  conserva- 
tory. He  has  not  long  to  wait  before  Ethel,  on  the  arm  of  Jim, 
enters  to  rest  after  a  dance.  Jim  takes  this  opportunity  of  trying 
to  force  Ethel  to  consent  and,  being  again  repulsed,  loses  his  tem- 
per and  crushes  her  in  his  arms.  Jack  springs  from  his  hiding 
place  and  a  struggle  ensues  during  which  Jim  draws  his  revolver, 
which  is  accidentally  discharged  and  he  receives  the  shot  from  his 
own  revolver.  He  is  mortally  wounded  and  makes  full  confession 
before  the  assembled  company  who,  alarmed  at  the  shot,  had 
rushed  into  the  conservatory. 

"THE  WOOING  OF  WIDOW  WILKINS."  —  Released 
August  22nd.     Length  750  feet. 

Widow  Wilkins,  fair,  fat,  and  forty,  was  comfortably  off  and  more 
than  one  old  bachelor  had  a  sneaking  regard  for  this  lady  ;  there- 
fore, when  it  became  known  that  she  had  been  left  another  /500, 
their  ardour  increased.  There  were  three  who  each  considered  he 
was  first  favourite  and  many  a  disagreement  took  place  between 
them.  The  widow  accepted  many  little  kindnesses  from  each 
without  committing  herself,  but  when  she  received  a  letter  from  an 
old  sweetheart,  whom  she  had  not  seen  for  years,  the  chance  of  either 
marrying  her  became  very  remote.  The  old  sweetheart,  a  hale, 
and  hearty  sea  captain,  arrives  and  arranges  an  early  marriage  ;  but 
how  was  she  to  break  the  news  to  the  three  unsuccessful  followers  ? 
She  decides  to  invite  them  all  to  the  house,  and  the  preparation 
and  "  get  ups  "  of  the  three  individuals  is  most  amusing.  Arriving 
at  her  cottage  they  are  surprised  to  find  her  not  there  to  greet 
them,  but  enter  and  decide  to  await  her  return,  carefully  arranging 
their  toilet,  etc.,  in  the  meantime.  A  great  surprise  awaits  them 
when  she  enters  upon  the  arm  of  the  old  captain  whom  she  intro- 
duces as  her  husband.  The  happy  pair  laugh  heartily  at  the 
success  of  their  joke,  and  the  three  bachelors  retire  very  dis- 
appointed at  the  result  of  their  "  Wooing  of  Widow  Wilkins." 

EVERYBODY'S  DOING  IT  !  WHAT  ?  Why  running  Waltur- 
daw's  Exclusives,  with  a  Power's  projector. 
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Tyler  Film  Co.,  Ltd. 


Released     31st     August. 


"AN  UNFORESEEN  EVENT."  —  Released  August  8th. 
Length  600  feet.  ' 

A  novelty  of  exceptionally  charming  character.  All  the  actors 
are  dressed  in  the  picturesque  costumes  of  the  period  of  powder 
and  patches.  They  contrive  to  convey  to  us  the  dainty  romance 
belonging  to  those  days.  The  colouring  is  admirably  done,  and 
the  natural  scenery  well  adapted  to  the  subject. 

In  spite  of  his  blue  blood,  the  Marquis  finds  Margot,  a  pretty 
laundry-maid,  distinctly  attractive.  He  tries  upon  her  all  the 
gallantries  for  which  the  bloods  of  those  days  were  famous.  She 
is  a  saucy  little  maid  with  a  lover  of  her  own,  Lucas.  The  Marquis 
has  a  handsome,  dignified  wife,  who  by  no  means  approves  of  his 
flirtations.  That  does  not  prevent  him  pursuing  Margot,  and  one 
day,  in  the  excess  of  his  admiration,  he  springs,  all  lathered,  out 
of  the  barber's  chair,  and  follows  Margot  to  make  protestations  of 
love.  He  is  interrupted  and  put  to  flight  by  Lucas.  Next  he 
avails  himself  of  the  usual  vehicle  for  sending  a  note  to  Margot. 
He  dispatches  a  servant  with  a  large  bouquet,  concealed  in  which  is 
an  invitation  to  Margot  to  meet  him  in  the  grove  at  a  certain  hour, 
As  fate  will  have  it  the  servant  unexpectedly  meets  the  Marquis's 
wife,  and  she,  investigating  the  bouquet,  captures  the  note.  When 
the  Marquis  arrives  at  the  trysting-place  he  finds  there  a  lady  care- 
fully veiled,  as  becomes  a  modest  damsel.  He  is  tremendously 
t^ken  aback  when,  after  some  amorous  passages,  she  reveals 
herself  as  his  wife.  However,  the  lady  is  as  generous  as  she  is 
beautiful,  and  the  criminal's  apologies  and  promises  of  good 
behaviour  produce  a  reconciliation. 

"  CONSTANTINOPLE."— Released  August  8th.  Length  315 
feet. 

Our  tour  opens  in  the  district  of  the  Little  Fields,  which  affords 
us  a  beautiful  prospect  of  the  city.  Then  we  inspect  Russ,  a 
suburb  of  Constantinople.  It  has  beautiful  tree-shaded  walks  and 
quaint  old  streets,  rendered  doubly  attractive  by  brilliant  sunshine. 
All  along  the  cobbled  way  one  sees  the  Turks  passing  to  and  fro  on 
their  daily  business,  and  innumerable  mules  loaded  with  goods. 
The  Bridge  of  Galatals  crowded  with  people,  who  break  off  along 
little  piers  at  either  side  of  the  bridge  in  order  to  board  the  numer- 
ous steamboats  pulled  up  alongside.  An  interesting  spectacle  is 
that  of  curious  furniture  waggons  hauled  by  oxen  being  pulled 
aboard  ship.  The  film  gives  us  a  very  realistic  presentment  of  the 
iife  of  this  Oriental  city. 


ESSANAY    CO., 

5,  Wardoir  Street,  YV. 


"BRONCHO     BILLYS     GRATITUDE."  —  Released    29th 
August.     Length,  989  feet. 

Dan  Hart,  a  good-for-nothing,  takes  the  wedding  ring  from  his 
wife's  finger  to  pawn  for  drink.  Leaving  a  note  saying  he  has 
given  up  all  claim  to  her  as  his  wife,  Mrs.  Hart  takes  her  little  girl 
and  leaves  for  the  West.  A  year  later  she  is  a  school  teacher  in 
Montana  and  happy  in  her  new  work.  One  evening  she  is  washing 
the  supper  dishes  when  Broncho  Billy,  wounded  and  seeking  con- 
cealment from  the  sheriff's  posse  who  are  hunting  him  down  for 
outlawry,  staggers  into  the  kitchen.  Pitying  him,  Mrs.  Hart 
bandages  his  arm,  gives  him  supper  and  protection  for  the  night. 
Broncho  and  the  little  girl  are  soon  fast  friends.  Next  morning, 
.Mrs.  Hart  leaves  for  the  school  house  with  the  little  one  and 
Broncho,  his  heart  full  of  gratitude  for  her  kindness,  starts  down 
the  trail.  That  afternoon  Mrs.  Hart  is  astonished  when  Dan,  her 
husband,  turns  up  at  the  house  and  demands  that  she  returns  to 
him.  She  refuses  and  he  forcibly  takes  the  child  and  escapes  down 
the  trail  where  he  boards  the  stage-coach.  Broncho  holds  up  the 
stage  and  recognizes  the  little  one  in  Hart's  arms.  Hart  refuses  to 
explain  where  he  is  taking  the  child  and  Broncho  forces  him  to 
release  her,  then  allows  the  stage  to  go  unmolested.  Outside  the 
house  Broncho  stops,  writes  a  note  and  sends  the  tot  in  to  her 
mother.  A  moment  later  he  is  surrounded  by  the  sheriff's  posse 
and  is  led  away  to  jail.  Overjoyed  at  her  baby's  return,  Mrs.  Hart 
reads  the  note  which  says  Broncho  is  coming  back  to  look  for  her 
some  day  and  to  kiss  the  "kid"  for  him.  With  a  prayer  in  her 
heart,  she  resolves  to  wait  for  him. 


"THE     PASSING     SHADOW.' 
Length  990  feet. 

"Frisco"  Sam,  a  tramp,  attempts  to  secure  a  drink  of  water 
at  a  farmhouse  and  is  kicked  off  the  place  by  the  son  of  the 
owner  and  one  cf  the  hands.  Swearing  vengeance  "Frisco" 
limps  off  down  the  road  and  meets  a  little  crippled  girl  who 
smiling  offers  him  an  apple.  Thanking  her  with  a  grim  smile  he 
goes  on  to  his  camp.  Here  he  finds  an  old  newspaper  and  learns 
that  his  father,  a  wealthy  physician,  has  died  and  attorneys  are 
seeking  him.  He  beats  his  way  to  the  city,  proves  his  identity  to 
the  attorney  and  finds  he  has  been  left  a  fortune  of  $50,000. 
Possessed  with  but  one  thought  of  revenge  on  the  rustics,  Parsons 
now  prepares  his  plans.  Meanwhile,  Farmer  Rankin  is  told  by 
the  old  family  doctor  that  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  send  his  little 
crippled  child  to  the  city  for  an  operation.  Rankin  realises  he 
hasn't  the  money  and  the  outlook  is  indeed  dark.  But  a  letter 
received  from  his  lawyer  crushes  him  in  despair.  It  tells  that  the 
mortgage  on  his  farm  has  been  taken  over  by  a  stranger  from  New 
York,  who  threatens  immediate  forclosure  unless  payment  is  made 
next  day  at  noon.  The  following  morning  the  new  owner  arrives 
in  the  person  of  Parsons  The  former  tramp  refuses  to  listen  to 
any  pleas  for  mercy,  reveals  his  identity  and  declares  his  vengeance 
has  come.  Rankin  finally  starts  for  town  to  try  and  raise  the  sum 
needed.  Striding  through  the  house,  Parsons  comes  upon  the 
little  crippled  child  and  recognises  her  as  the  angel  who  gave  him 
the  apple  in  his  distress.  He  learns  she  must  go  to  the  city  for  an 
operation  her  father  cannot  afford.  Her  sweet,  pathetic  little  face 
wipes  all  thoughts  of  vengeance  from  Parson's  heart  and  he  be- 
comes a  man.  A  moment  only  he  struggles  with  himself,  then  tip- 
toes from  the  room  with  her  book  in  hand,  writes  a  check  to  cover 
the  operation  expense  and  pins  it,  together  with  the  surrendere'd 
mortgage,  to  a  leaf  in  the  book.  He  lays  the  book  in  the  hands  of 
the  sleeping  tot  and  steals  away. 

"WESTERN  HEARTS."— Released  August  18th.  Length, 
989  ft. 

Seth  Perkins,  a  prospector,  has  two  daughters,  Mabel  and  Vedah. 
Vedah  is  a  cripple,  and  the  town  doctor  writes  her  father  it  will  be 
necessary  to  operate  to  cure  her  and  the  expense  will  be  one 
hundred  dollars.  -Perkins  has  no  such  sum.  However,  Vedah, 
determines  to  save  the  money  needed.  She  and  Mabel  have  a 
garden  and  sell  their  produce  to  the  storekeeper.  Mabel  is  vain 
and  demands  to  be  paid  in  material  for  frocks,  ribbons,  etc.,  while 
Vedah  takes  money  as  her  share  and  hoards  it  carefully.  Sam 
Hard,  a  young  puncher,  is  in  love  with  Mabel  and  it  tears  poor 
Vedah's  heart-to  see  her  sister  so  happy  while  she  is  miserable. 
Advised  that  Sam  Hard  is  running  a  still  in  Coyote  Cave,  a  posse 
raids  the  cave  and  Sam  is  captured.  He  is  led  manacled  past  old 
Perkin's  shack  and  is  allowed  to  speak  to  Mabel,  but  she  declines 
to  wait  for  him  until  he  is  released  and  returns  his  ring.  After 
Sam  is  led  away  Vedah  remonstrates  with  her  sister  for  her  cruelty 
and  learns  Sam  will  have  to  serve  a  prison  sentence  or  pay  a  fine 
of  .5100.  Thoughtfully  she  takes  out  her  money  box  and  finds  she 
has  saved  just  that  sum — enough  to  undergo  the  operation  and 
cure  her  deformity.  But  her  secret  love  for  Sam  causes  her  to 
make  the  great  sacrifice  and  she  goes  to  the  sheriff  with  the  money 
and  obtains  Sam's  release.  Sam  asks  her  to  become  his  wife,  and 
the  world  smiles  brightly  again. 

"THE  LAUREL-WREATH  OF  FAME."— Released  August 
1st.     Length  989  feet. 

Guido  Marcello,  a  young  composer,  is  infatuated  with  Maria 
Medici,  a  pretty  singer.  Maria  sings  his  first  composition,  and 
Guido  begs  her  to  become  his  wife.  Maria,  however,  prefers  her 
musical  career  to  marriage  and  rejects  Guido's  proposal.  Heart- 
broken he  returns  home.  Later  the  death  of  his  mother  leaves 
him  alone  in  the  world.  Years  later  Guido  is  housed  in  a 
wretched  garret,  poverty-stricken  and  still  searching  for  musical 
fame.  Meanwhile,  Maria  has  become  a  prima  donna.  One  day 
Guido,  in  passing  the  theatre,  sees  the  posters  announcing  Maria's 
grand  concert.  Sick  at  heart  he  turns  away  to  come  face  to  face 
with  Maria.  Wishing  to  avoid  recognition,  Guido  goes  on  to  his 
lodgings.  Maria  has  recognised  him,  sends  her  maid  to  secure  his 
address,  then  visits  him  in  the  garret.  Guido  confesses  his 
poverty  and  shows  her  his  rejected  music.  One  piece  attracts 
Maria's  attention,  she  sings  it  over  and  agrees  to  render  it  at  the 
concert.  Guido  refuses  her  money,  but  thanks  her  for  her  aid. 
That  night  her  concert  is  a  great  triumph  and  Guido's  music  has 
set  the  critics  agog.  Meanwhile,  Guido's  landlord  threatens  him 
with    eviction    and,    during    his    absence,    ruins   his   violin   and 
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destroys  his  music.  Guido  returns,  and  drives  the  landlord  from 
the  garret  and,  worn  out  with  hunger,  becomes  delirious.  Maria 
and  her  friends  now  enter  to  tell  him  of  his  fame,  only  to  find  a 
gibbering  ghost  of  poor  Guido.  His  reason  partly  returns  at 
hearing  Maria  sing  his  music  but,  on  realising  he  is  famous,  is 
stricken  and  dies. 


HEPWIX, 

2,  Denman  Street,  W. 


GAUMONT  CO., 

5-6,  Sherwood  Street,  W. 


"THE   IRON    HAND."— Released    September    1st. 
2,350  feet. 


Length 


Rizzio,  a  spy,  is  ordered  to  a  seaside  resort  in  which  Admiral 
Nyand  is  residing,  suffering  from  gout.  An  officer  of  the  fleet, 
which  lies  in  the  bay,  is  engaged  to  this  admiral's  daughter,  and 
accordingly  visits  her.  The  Admiralty,  learning  of  Rizzio's  move- 
ments, correctly  guess  his  plan,  and  have  him  shadowed.  This  job 
is  given  to  Inspector  Necker,  known  as  "The  Iron  Hand."  He 
is  introduced  to  the  spy  as  a  foreign  prince  at  a  ball,  and  the  two 
become  apparent  friends.  Rizzio's  cunning,  however,  gains  the 
mastery,  and  he  plans  to  capture  the  detective.  He  has  him 
attacked  on  a  night  trip  and  binds  him  on  the  railway  lines.  Fate, 
however,  is  kind  to  Necker,  and  he  is  released  by  the  driver  of  the 
express.  In  a  moment  he  is  on  the  trail  of  the  spy.  Reaching  the 
station,  he  cycles  to  the  river,  where  he  borrows  a  motor-boat. 
Meanwhile  the  admiral's  daughter  is  bidding  her  lover  good- 
bye, and  then  she  and  the  admiral  prepare  to  retire,  but  the}'  hear 
burglars.  Admiral  Nyand  gives  the  precious  document  into 
Yvette's  keeping.  In  the  nick  of  time  our  hero  arrives,  and  shortly 
after  the  gang  is  taken  on  board  a  battleship,  where  they  are  shot. 

"THE  RETURN  OF  LOVE."  —  Released  August  18th. 
Length  1070  feet. 

After  the  death  of  their  child,  a  couple  become  estranged.  Mrs. 
Rowe  asks  her  godfather  to  take  her  to  her  family.  He  consents, 
and,  as  it  happens,  through  missing  a  train,  the  two  are  compelled 
to  stay  at  a  hotel.  Meanwhile  the  husband  returns,  but  finds  the 
house  empty,  and  o.xe  again  drives  away.  His  car  passes  another 
in  which  his  wife  is  returning  home,  after  leaving  a  note  for  her 
companion  at  the  hotel,  telling  him  of  her  intention,  and  saying 
that  if  her  husband  loves  her  he  will  return.  The  husband  traces 
his  wife  and  her  companion  to  the  hotel,  and  discovering  the 
latter,  taxes  him  with  luring  his  wife  away,  only  to,  apologise  when 
the  latter  shows  him  the  note  his  wife  has  left.  The  wife's  room  is 
empty,  but  shortly  afterwards  she  returns  and  passes  a  note  through 
the  door,  saying  that  ha\ing  learned  of  her  husband's  return,  she  is 
going  back  again  to  meet  him  when  he  comes  again.  The  wife 
drives  homeward.  The  husband  follows  and  overtakes  her. 
Mutual  explanations  end  the  long  estrangement. 

"A  GOLDEN  GRAVE."  —  Released  August  4.  Length 
1,025  feet. 

Mr.  Slade,  a  collector  of  antiquties,  one  day  comes  across  a 
small,  curiously  marked  vase  in  a  dealer's  shop.  He  proudly 
displays  his  capture  to  his  daughter  and  her  fianci,  and  then  sets 
himself  to  decipher  the  legend  which  he  can  trace  on  the  sides  of  the 
vase.  He  finds  that  it  has  been  written  by  one  Herreras,  who  has 
engraved  on  it  particulars  of  the  whereabouts  of  a  rich  mine  on  the 
banks  of  the  Amazon.  Slade  decides  to  make  an  attempt  for  the 
treasure,  and  advertises  for  a  man  accustomed  to  hazardous  enter- 
prizes,  and  who  is  able  to  recruit  ten  others  for  a  dangerous 
enterprize.  Slade  receives  a  call  from  a  colonial  named  Eaton, 
who  agrees  to  his  terms.  Eaton  falls  in  love  with  Slade's 
daughter,  and  it  is  not  -until  the  party  is  on  the  point  of  sailing 
that  he  discovers  she  is  engaged  to  Max.  For  six  months  the 
party  search  for  the  mine  in  vain,  and  at  last  the  men  refuse  to  con- 
tinue work.  Eaton  encourages  the  disaffection,  and,  determined 
to  win  his  employer's  daughter,  sets  fire  to  the  prairie  grass.  The 
fire  clears  away  all  the  bush  in  the  ravine,  and  reveals  the  entrance 
to  the  mine  for  which  all  have  been  searching.  Inspection  shows, 
however,  that  it  is  exhausted,  and  at  this  last  disappointment,  and 
incited  by  Eaton,  the  men  seize  Slade  and  Max  and  prepare  to 
hang  them.  A  grave  for  their  bodies  is  actually  dug,  and  while 
thus  engaged  one  of  the  men's  spades  strikes  something,  which  on 
examination  turns  out  to  be  the  gold  for  which  they  have  searched 
so  long.  Slade  and  Max  are  quickly  released  and  Eaton  made 
prisoner  instead,  and  the  party  set  to  recover  the  treasure. 


"LIEUTANANT  LILLY  AND  THE  PLANS  OF  THE 
DIVIDED  SKIRT."— Released  August  18th.     Length  600  feet. 

This  is  the  first  of  the  adventures  of  Lieutenant  Lilly,  that 
''  Daring  "  officer  of  whom  one  of  his  superiors  once  said  that  "  he 
always  'Rose'  to  the  occasion."  In  this  stupendous  exploit, 
"  The  Plans  of  the  Divided  Skirt,"  the  gallant  lieutenant  is  seen  at 
his  very  best.  We  see  him  at  the  beginning  on"  board  his  ship  sur- 
rounded by  his  "  gallant  Jack  Tars,"  and  soon  an  alarm  is  raised 
that  the  Russians  are  coming.  The  whole  company  scour  the 
horizon  with  telescopes  but  the  Russians — who  on  arrival,  however, 
turn  out  to  be  Germans — get  on  board  unobserved  in  spite  of  them. 
Lilly  pushes  them  off  his  ship  single-handed,  and  shortly  afterwards, 
receiving  the  plans  of  the  divided  skirt,  sets  off  on  his  mission. 
He  takes  with  him  a  large  company  of  his  sailors,  and  they  are  soon 


in  the  thick  of  their  adventures.  They  quickly  arrive  at  the  Harem 
which  is  apparently  the  object  of  their  quest  (that  is  the  worst  of 
Lieutenant  Lilly,  his  adventures  are  so  complicated  not  to  say  dis- 
connected), and  no  sooner  have  they  arrived  than  the  place  is 
surrounded  by  Russians  and  Germans,  and  they  are  hopelessly 
blockaded.  Lilly  volunteers  to  go  for  assistance,  and  jumping  out 
of  the  window  on  to  a  pile  of  cushions  and  rugs,  manages  to  make 
his  escape  through  the  Russian  line  whilst  the  enemy  are  having 
their  lunch  !  He  is  fiercely  pursued  by  his  foes,  but  manages  to  make 
his  escape  by  swimming  over  a  river  quite  six  feet  across  and  nearly 
t  vo  deep,  over  which'  the  cowardly  foreigners  do  not  dare  to  follow 
him.  He  reaches  his  launch  nearly  worn  out  with  fatigue  and,  once 
there,  is  quickly  carried  on  board  the  battleship,  and  then  orders 
are  given  that  the  Harem,  is  to  be  bombarded.  This  being 
arranged  Lilly  returns  to  the  Harem  and  soon  succeeds  in  rescuing 
the  ladies  and  making  his  escape  together  with  his  sailors.  The 
enemy  are  all  slain  by  the  bombardment,  and  the  plans  which  Lilly 
seems  to  have  forgotten  in  his  excitement  at  meeting  the  ladies  are 
duly  delivered.  Thus  the  gallant  lieutenant  returns  covered  with 
honour  and  glory  and  the  adventure  ends  most  happily  for  all 
concerned, 

"LOVE    WINS    IN    THE    END.'*— Released   August   22nd.. 
Length  1,000  feet. 

.  Jack  Foster,  a  young  countryman,  tired  of  his  slow  progress  in 
his  native  village,  determines  to  seek  his  fortune  in  London.  He 
comes  round  to  the  cottage  where  his  sweetheart  Esther  Whedden J 
lives  with  her  father,  and  takes  them  both  by  surprise  by  announc- 
ing his  decision.  -  Now  Jack's  one  fault  is  that  he  is  rather  inclined 
to  drink,  and  Esther's  father,  whilst  wishing  Jack  the  best  of  luck 
in  his  new  venture,  suddenly  espies  a  flask  of  whiskey  in  his  pocket. 
He  takes  it  from  him  and  pleads  earnestly  with  the  boy  to  try  and 
get  the  better  of  this  bad  habit.  Esther  joins  her  entreaties  with 
her   father's,  and   Jack,  promising  that  for  her   sake  he  will   resist 


Like  another  "Good   Thing,"   Fools  of  Society,  The  Great 
Moment,  Gipsy  Blood,  etc.,  are  still  going  strong  (Walturdaw)- 
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YOU  MUST  NOT  MISS 

*=^THE  FAMOUS  *^ 


CARPENTIER-KLAUS 
FIGHT 


For  the   Middle-weight   Championship  of  the  World.    (Length   3,060  feet.) 

This  intensely  Exciting  and  Exceptionally 
interesting  film  clearly  predicts  the 
most  extraordinary,  Sensational  and 

THRILLING  SCENES  EVER  WITNESSED   IN   THE  HISTORY  OF  THE 

PUGILISTIC  WORLD! 


THE  EXCLUSIVE  RIGHTS  OF  A  FEW  TOWNS 

STILL  VACANT. 


BEAT    YOUR    OPPOSITION 

By    securing   this   money-getter  immediately, 
otherwise,  they  will  beat  YOU. 


VACANT    DATES    AND    TERMS 

On  application  to— 


THE  Film  Service, 


51,  Rupert  Street 
LONDON,  W. 

Phone -GERRARD   3042.  Telegrams— "  MINDFUL,   LONDON." 
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THE  FALL  OF 

AN  HISTORICAL  TWO-REEL  SUBJECT 

TWO-REEL  RECORDS 

That  wonderfully  cunning  Indian  Chief  who  made 
a   period    in    American    history    black    with 

only  period  in  the  history 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN,    ZACHARY  TAYLOR, 

were   together  on  the 


The  Signing  of  the  Treaty  of 

1830    and    the     shooting    of 

Blackhawk's  Peace    Envoys. 

The    famous    attack    on    Fort 

Crawford  with  burning  fagots, 

battering    rams,   and   flaming 

arrows. 


The  furious  sully  from  the 
ture  of  Bluchhuwh  uffer 


The  AMERICAN   COMPANY 

Telegraphic  Address     -     "  Amfcolo."  W1,     WARDOUR 

Sole     Agents    for    THE    AMERICAN     FILM 


August,  1912. 
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BLACK  HAWK ! 


THAT  Will   SMASH  ALL  PREVIOUS 
—THINK  OF  IT!!! 


his   name   a    terror    in    the  Middle  West   in   1855, 
wanton    slaughter    of    white    settlers.       The 
of    the     Country    when 

JEFFERSON  DAVIS,  GEN.  WINFIELD  SCOTT 

same  battle-fields  !  !  ! 


How       Blackhawk       captured 
Sarah    Taylor. 

How  Jefferson   Davis   rescued 
and  fell  in  love  with  her. 

How     Sarah     Taylor      and 

Jefferson    Davis    were  united 

in  the  presence  of  death. 


Fort  ana  the  ultimate  cop- 

a  blood  stirring  Dottle. 


(LONDON),    LIMITED, 

STREET,      W.  Telephone     -     9674  City. 

MANUFACTURING     COMPANY,     CHICAGO. 
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EXCLUSIVES 


THAT 
DRAW 
MONEY 


All  vacant  from   August   12   onwards. 

MILLIONAIRES     MISTAKE 

Length   3,000   feet.  Price   £2. 

CHRISTOPHER  COLUMBUS 

Length   2,000  feet.  Priee   £3. 

SAVED    •    BY    •    FIRE 

Length   2,500   feet.  Price   £5. 

ROSE  •    OF   •   THEBES 

Length   2,000  feet.  Price    £7. 

FORGE  R'S    •    DOOM 

Length  3,000  feet.  Price   £9. 

Full   particulars    from    the 

NEW    CENTURY 
FILM    SERVICE 


LIMITED 


2  &  A,  48, 

Quebec  Street,    &    Rupert  Street, 
LEEDS.-  LONDON, W. 

Agent  for  Northern  Counties : 

W.      L.      REED, 

148.      Westgate      Road. 
Newcastle  -   on    •   Tyne. 
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THE 


ACCURATE  CHECK  TAKER 

TICKET- ISSUING  MACHINES 


Are  used  at  all  the  principal  Theatres,  and 
are  the  standard  checking  machines.  They 
afford  a  most  reliable  control  upon  takings. 
Every    Ticket    sold    is    accurately    registered. 


^es^ 


Machines  to  issue  one,  two,  three,  or  four  different  priced 

tickets  supplied  on  hire  at  lowest  possible  rentals,  including 

installation,  inspection,  maintenance,  and  renewals. 


^ffi^= 


For  quotations  with  full  particulars  apply — 

THE  ACCURATE  CHECK  TAKER,  Ltd., 

17  to  21,  TAVISTOCK    STREET, 

COVENT  GARDEN,   LONDON,  W.C. 

Telephone:    Gerrard  1915.  Telegrams:    "Unreserved,  London." 


Extra  Supplement  to  THE   CINEMA. 


A  re.  i -st,  ]( 


URB/ 


TWO    REI 


The  Circus 


No.  3867. 


Code   Xcus. 


Release  September  lltl 


MONEY  MAKER   FOl 


; 


Write  at   once   for  full  particulars.       If 
you    are    not    on    our    Mailing    List    let 
us  know.      Kindly  mention  this  Journal. 


THE  CHARLES  URBAN 


Telephone : 
3118   CENTRAL, 


(ERNEST    R9 
39/91,    W ARDOUR   STREP 


BUST,  1912. 


Extra  Supplement  to  THE  CINEMA. 


10RA 


m\mn 


MATURE 


Girls  Fate. 


Approved    Length,  20H5  fr. 


PRICE   OF   SUBJECT,   £39     15     O. 


lLL  alive  showmen. 


Are  you  showing  our  Nat 
Pinkerton  Series  ?  If  not  yon 
are     behind     your      opposition. 


rRADING  COMPANY, 


anager), 
DNDON,  W. 


LIMITED, 


Telegrams : 
"BIOSCOPE,  LONDON 
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CHEAP     BUT    GOOD     SERVICE. 


The 

The  Mercelle  Trading  Co., 

Only 


16,  Tottenham  Court  Rd., 


Lady 

LONDON       .        .       WEST. 

Proprietress:    MlSS    ELSIE    MERCELLE. 

Renter 

'PHONE:   SEVEN,  TWO,  FOUR,  THREE  CITY. 

AT    YOUR 

TELEGRAMS:     "MERTRACO,     LONDON." 

Service 

LISTS   READILY   SENT. 


EVERYBODY'S 
DOING 
IT. 

WHAT? 

\l/^H  \f  utilising  our 

Special    Cut    Price 

Service 


OTHERS  BENEFIT 
WHY   NOT   YOU  ? 


Our  'Phone  is  SEVEN,  TWO,  FOUR,  THREE  CITY. 

Our  Telegraphic  Address  "MERTRACO,  LONDON." 

°m*'m°     THE  COURT 
FILM 
SERVICE, 

And   if   you   can   spare    yourself   we   shall   be 
:      real  glad   to  catch  a  glimpse  of  you  at      : 

16,   Tottenham   Court   Road, 
LONDON,  W. 

STEWARD  LEWIS       ....       Manager. 

NOW,  SIR,  ANYTHING  DOING? 


August,  1912. 
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A  STIRRING 


91 


HEPWORTH 


DRAMA  :  : 


ROSE  0'  THE  RIVER. 


Wonderful     Scenic     Effects     and 
Crowded  with  Thrilling  Incidents. 


Length   1,000  feet. 


Released   September  5th,   1912. 


SEE  IT-AND  BOOK  IT  NOW ! 


Full  Description   Sent  on   Application. 


10 
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J.  S.  Selway  &  Co. 

BUILDERS   &    CONTRACTORS. 


We  are  prepared  to  estimate  free 
of    all    charge    for    the  erection  of 

HIGH- CLASS 

Cinema  Theatres 


We    undertake   all    descriptions   of 
decorations. 

On  receipt  of  letter  our  representa- 

five  will  wait   upon  clients  to  take 

details  of    requirements. 


517,HighRd.,Chiswick,W. 


Bioscope 
Outfitters 

and 

Film 
Hirers. 


Personal 
and 
Prompt 
Attention. 


RELIABLE 
QUALITY. 


The  Pioneer  Film 

Agency limited, 

27,    Cecil   Court,    Charing 
Cross  Road,  LONDON,  W.C. 


Telephones 
Dav  Line     9730  City. 
Night  Line— 134  North. 


Tel.   Address: 
"WHEATUCKE. 
LONDON." 


-    OUR   FEATURE   IS    - 

15/-  per  1,000  feet, 

i  ir  \>  rite  for  i  mr  Suggested 
Programmes  oJ 

5,500  feet,  with  change, 

£3  10  0. 

All  Feature  Films  Lowest  Price. 

WRITE    AT    ONCE. 


Ideal  Features 


AN  ACROBATS  DAUGHTER 
SAVED  FROM  SIBERIA 
THE  BURNING  MOTOR  CAR 

DICK  TURPIN         

ZIGOMAR  (1st  Ed.)  

THE  GOD  OF  THE   SUN  (Coloured) 

THE  SHIP  OF  LIONS 

NELLIE  THE  LION  TAMER 
THE  GOVERNOR'S  DAUGHTER 

WHEN  LOVE  DIES         

THE  LADY  DETECTIVE 


Polar  3300 
Cosmo  2500 
Pasq.  1204 
B.  &C.  1  132 


Eel. 

Palhe 

Amb. 


3000 
1647 
1430 


Nord      2350 

2640 

Cosmo  3000 


Vacanl  1  lab 

ug.   12 

5 

12 

5 

5 

..       25 

..       25 

Sept.      1 

..       17 

..       10 

..       25 


REDUCED    PRICES. 

IDEAL  CHEAP  SERVICE 

ILIST    "A") 

FLA  M 

of    about    1,000   subjects,    comprising    every    des= 
cription,  by  the  leading  manufacturers. 

7s.  6d.  &  10s. 

TWO  CHANGES.  THREE  CHANGES. 

Per  1.000  ft.  per  week. 

NON-FLAM 

an  excellent  and  varied  stock  for  special  or  weekly 
programmes     at    the    remarkably    low    prices    of 

15s.    &    20s. 

TWO  CHANGES.  THREE  CHANGES. 

Per  1,000  ft.  per  Hick. 

IMPORTANT    NOTICE. 

In  order  to  insure  theatre  owners  against  loss  in  case  of 
accident,  we  have  made  arrangements  whereby  our 
customers  will  always  have  a  Programme  on  their 
premises,  independent  of  their  ordinary  programme, 
without   any  additional  ccst. 

WRITE    AT    ONCE    FOR    FULL    DETAILS. 

DAILY     OR     SUNDAY     PROGRAMMES 
are    specially    catered    for    at 
prices  below  anything  quoted. 

I  final  FILM  RENTING 

IllCCtl      COMPANY, 
45  Gerrard  St.,  London,  W. 

Manager:  A.  M.  KAY. 

Telephone  :     City  3672.       Telegrams  :     "  Idefilm,    London." 


August,  1912. 
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Special  Yitagraph 
Releases  for  August 


Released  Thursday,  August  8th,  1912. 


Length  1,013  feet. 


The  Spider's  Web. 

It  Gathers  them  in.  A  Warning  to  the  Unwary  and  those  who  would  get 
Rich  quick.  The  Sharpers  are  on  the  Lookout,  seeking  whom  they  may 
devour.      Their  Victim  in  this  case  escapes.      Come  in,  look,  and  learn  a  lesson. 


Released  Saturday,  August  17th,  1912. 


MAURICE 
COSTELLO. 


Length  984  feet. 


FRED    BURNS. 


The  Redemption  of  Ben  Farland. 

There   are   enemies   and   enemies.     Ben  has  two.     He  gets  the  best  of  both  and 

redeems  himself  in  the  estimation  of  his  sweetheart,  winning  her  love  and  the 

respect  of  others.     A  Dazzlingly  Beautiful  Western  Romance. 


Released  Thursday,  August  22nd,  1912. 


Length  1,003  feet. 


On  Her  Wedding  Day. 

The    Event  of   a    Lifetime.        A   Young   Lady   has  Strange    Experiences,    Rather 
Sad    and    Unfortunate,    But    Everything   Comes    out  all    Right   in   the    End   and 

Everybody   is  Happy. 


Released  Thursday,  August  29th,  1912. 


EDITH     STOREY 


Length  1,007  feet. 


The  Cylinder's  Secret. 

Uncontradictory    Evidence.       It    Comes]  Straight    from    the    Dictating    Machine 

And    Reveals   a  Secret    That    Saves  an    Innocent    Man.      Tells    the    Truth,    The 

Whole  Truth   and    Nothing   but   the   Truth. 


HARRY    MOREY. 


THE    VITAGRAPH    COMPANY,    LIMITED, 


Telegrams : 
'VITGRAF,     LONDON. 


15    and    17,    CECIL    COURT, 
CHARING   CROSS  RD.,  W.C. 


Telephone  : 
C     TY     8427. 
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Exclusives  -  ■ 


# 


WHEN  we  offered   our  famous  Exclusive,  The 
Ring  that  Binds,  we  did  so  with  absolute 
confidence    in    its    ultimate    success.       Hiis 
confidence  has  been  fully  justified,  as  witness  the  record 
box-office  receipts  at  all  theatres  which  booked  it  during 
the  recent  hot  weather. 

We  have  the  same  confidence  in 

BLACK    BLOOD, 

a  thrilling  Exclusive  of  3,000  feet,  released  on  August 
26th. 

Crammed  with  incident,  teeming  with  situations 
that  hold  the  onlooker *s  breathless  interest  from  scene  to 
scene,  it  is  a  picture  likely  to  create  a  furore 
WhereVer  it  is  shoWn. 

You  MUST  book  it ;  why  not  book  it  now? 
Your  town  may  not  be  open  next  week. 


VACANT    DATES,  SYNOPSIS,  AND    HIRE    TERMS    FROM— 

KINEMATOGRAPH  TRADING  CO., 

55-59,  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  LONDON,  W.        LTD ' 

Telegrams:     "  Grarmfilm   (Piety),    London.'' Telephones  :    679  and   7595  Gerrard. 


August,  1912. 


FILMS.— Supplement  to  THE  CINEMA. 


vii. 


temptation  in  the  future,  throws  the  flask  away.  Then  Jack  and 
Esther  exchange  vows  of  eternal  constancy.  He  gives  her  a  ring, 
and  she  takes  a  locket  and  chain  from  her  neck  which  she  gives 
him  in  exchange,  and  after  a  fond  farewell  Jack  tears  himself 
away  to  start  his  new  career.  Once  in  London,  Jack  is  not  long  in 
making  a  good  start.  He  gets  a  good  position  and  is  appointed 
manager  to  a  large  business.  But  in  the  midst  of  new  and  gayer 
companions  Jack  forgets  his  promises  to  Esther,  and  his  old  fault 
assumes  full  sway  again.  He  neglects  to  write  to  her,  and  she, 
although  deeply  hurt  by  his  neglect,  which  she  is  at  a  loss  to 
understand,  still  loves  him  as  much  as  ever,  and  continues  to 
believe  in  him.  One  day  Jack  arrives  at  his  office  drunk,  and 
taking  more  drink  on  his  arrival  is  soon  in  an  almost  helpless 
condition.  This  state  of  affairs  is  observed  by  the  man  below  him, 
who  has  long  been  anxious  for  Jack's  position,  and  he  calls  in  the 
directors  of  the  Company  and  points  out  to  them  the  condition 
their  new  manager  is  in,  with  the  result  that  Jack  is  dismissed. 
The  poor  fellow  sinks  lower  and  lower  until  we  see  him  reduced  to 
a  common  lodging  house,  and  finally  tramping  along  the  roads 
clothed  in  rags  and  entirely  destitute.  In  the  meanwhile,  Esther, 
trying  to  crush  down  her  sorrow  by  hard  work,  has  come  up  to 
London,  and  is  working  as  a  typist  in  an  office.  Her  employer. 
Ralph  Stanton,  has  fallen  in  love  with  her,  and  writes  her  a  letter 
offering  her  marriage,  but  Esther,  whose  love  for  Jack  is  quite 
undiminished,  refuses  him.  The  refusal  raises  all  the  evil  nature 
of  the  man,  and  he  tries  to  trap  her  by  means  of  a  despicable 
trick.  He  gets  hold  of  a  letter  to  Esther  from  her  father,  and 
imitating  the  handwriting  sends  her  a  forged  letter  in  its  place, 
which  leads  her  to  think  that  her  father  has  been  taken  ill  at  a 
house  on  the  roadside  whilst  journeying  up  to  see  her.  Esther 
sets  oft  in  haste  immediately  on  receiving  this  summofts,  but  on 
reaching  the  spot  finds  nobody  there  but  Stanton,  who  immedi- 
ately  tries   to    take   advantage    of  the  girl's  defenceless  position. 


HISPANO. 

European   Film    Agency. 


Esther  struggles  with  him  and  for  a  time  keeps  him  off,  but  just 
as  she  is  getting  faint  and  worn  out  with  the  exertion,  an 
unexpected  champion  comes  to  her  rescue.  Jack,  who  has  been 
lying  tired  and  weary  by  the  roadside,  hears  her  cries,  and  dashing 
in  soon  manages  to  account  for  Stanton,  who,  after  a  desperate 
struggle,  receives  a  sound  thrashing  and  leaves  the  place  a  beaten 
man.  Jack  and  Esther,  left  face  to  face,  are  at  first  equally 
surprised  to  find  each  other  in  such  a  plight,  till  Jack,  ashamed 
after  all  that  has  passed  to  meet  the  gaze  of  the  girl  he 
has  so  deeply  wronged,  and  fully  conscious  of  his  miserable 
plight,  turns  sadly  away.  Esther  however,  stopping  him,  shows 
him  his  ring  which  she  has  always  worn,  and  he,  in  his  turn, 
produces  her  locket,  which  in  spite  of  all  his  poverty  he  has  never 
parted  with.  Taking  him  in  her  arms,  she  tells  him  that  all  is 
forgiven,  and  together  the  two  return  to  the  village,  where  Esther, 
persuading  her  father  also  to  overlook  the  past,  Jack  makes  a  fresh 
start,  determined  to  show  himself  worthy  of  the  girl  by  whose  love 
he  has  been  redeemed. 


EVERYBODY'S  DOING  IT !    WHAT  ?    Why  rnnning  Waltur- 
daw  s  ExclusiYes,  with  a  Power's  Projector. 


"A  FISHERMAN'S  SACRIFICE."— Released  August  10th. 
Length  1,143  feet. 

A  young  man  named  Jack,  not  satisfied  with  the  humble  life  of 
a  fisherman,  decides  to  leave  his  native  village  and  seek  his  fortune 
in  Chile.  He  tells  his  sweetheart,  Marie,  of  his  ambitions,  which, 
however,  do  not  at  all  meet  with  her  approval,  and  she  earnestly 
endeavours  to  dissuade  him  from  going  away — but  all  in  vain,  for 
his  heart  is  upon  it.  The  farewell  scene  is  very  touching.  Jack's 
poor  mother  is  distracted  with  grief  at  losing  her  only  son,  and 
Marie  is  equally  unhappy.  During  the  next  five  years  no  news 
is  received  from  Jack,  who  is  therefore  supposed  to  be  dead.  His 
old  mother  is  lovingly  tended  by  Marie  and  Charles.  The  latter 
has  loved  Marie  for  a  long  time,  but  knowing  her  to  be  engaged  to 
Jack  has  refrained  from  speaking  of  his  feelings.  Ultimately 
Jack's  mother  becomes  seriously  ill,  and  on  her  death-bed  sends 
Marie  to  fetch  her  wedding  ring.  Believing  her  son  to  be  dead, 
and  knowing  the  loyalty  and  devotion  of  Charles  she  places  the 
ring  on  the  girl's  finger  and  tells  them  to  marry.  At  the  moment 
when  she  is  joining  their  hands  she.  suddenly  sees  a  vision  of 
her  son  stretching  out  his  hands  to  her  as  if  in  protest.  Appalled 
by  the  vision,  which  is  seen  by  her  alone,  she  sinks  back  on  the 
pillow  and  breathes  her  last. 

Soon  after  their  marriage  old  Thomas  receives  a  letter  which  con- 
siderably disturbs  him.  It  comes  from  Jack,  who  informs  him 
that  he  has  succeeded  in  making  a  fortune,  and  is  coming  home  to 
take  his  mother  and  Marie  by  surprise.  Laboriously  Thomas 
writes  to  him  telling  him  of  his  mother's  death  and  Marie's 
marriage,  and  strongly  advises  him  not  to  complicate  matters  by 
returning.  Jack,  however,  on  receipt  of  the  letter,  at  once  pro- 
ceeds to  realise  his  share  of  the  mine  which  has  made  him  a  rich 
man,  and  hastens  back  to  his  native  village.  On  his  arrival  he 
hurries  along,  exchanging  hasty  greetings  with  old  friends, 
and  finally  reaches  the  hut  of  old  Thomas,  whom  he  finds  engaged 
in  mending  a  fishing  basket  at  his  door.  He  is  soon  put  in  pos- 
session of  the  facts,  and  then,  the  news  of  his  return  having  quickly 
spread,  Charles  comes  to  welcome  him  home,  but  Jack  refuses  to 
shake  hands  with  him.  Angry  words  follow,  but  Thomas  prevents 
them  from  coming  to  blows.  Then  follows  the  meeting  between 
Marie  and  Jack.  She  begins  by  begging  for  His  forgiveness,  but 
he  is  obdurate.  She  then  pleads  Charles's  cause,  telling  how 
lovingly  he  tended  his  dying  mother,  taking  the  place  of  her  absent 
son  at  her  bedside.  She  shows  him  the  ring,  and  explains  that 
in  marrying  Charles  she  carried  out  his  mother's  last  wishes. 
Jack  is  torn  by  conflicting  emotions,  but  in  the  end  his  better 
feelings  triumph,  and  then  old  Thomas  and  Charles  appear.  With, 
considerable  effort,  for  it  costs  him  much  to  make  the  sacrifice 
of  his  love,  he  exonerates  them  from  all  blame,  and  with  as  much 
heartiness  as  can  be  expected  from  him  under  the  circumstaTices, 
joins  their  hands  together,  and  gives  his  sanction  to  their  union. 


IMP. 


J.  F.  Brockliss,  New  Compton  Street, \V. 


"THE  LAND  OF  PROMISE,"— Released  August  14th, 
Length  985  feet. 

Jose  and  his  wife  Juanita,  Mexicans,  turn  their  faces  westward, 
but  are  quickly  disillusioned.  The  little  house  they  have  taken  for 
their  home  is  on  a  ranchman's  property,  and  he  must  be  com- 
pensated. This  drains  Jose's  meagre  purse.  Then  comes  the 
climax  of  their  misfortunes;  Jos£  is  injured  in  an  explosion,  and 
is  forced  to  lie  useless  in  his  bed.  Then  the  woman  plays  her  part. 
She  makes  her  way  to  a  neighbouring  ranch  and,  seizing  the  halter 
of  a  tiny  calf,  flies  homeward.  Soon  the  ranchmen  are  after  her. 
Seeing  that  she  is  pursued  she  abandons  the  calf  and  flies. 
Anxiety  for  her  injured  husband  brings  her  back  to  the  little  hut 
they  call  their  home.  The  little  woman-thief  sobs  out  her  distress, 
both  at  what  she  has  done  and  at  the  wretchedness  of  her  and  her 
husband's  lot,  and  there  is  no  thought  of  punishment,  but  only  one 
of  pity.  Some  atonement  must  be  made  to  these  two  strangers 
who  have  been  left  to  starve,  and  the  bluff  old  ranchman  holds  out 
his  hand  with  the  offer  of  a  post  as  foreman  for  Jose. 

Raise  your  Summer  receipts  by  showing  the  great  Asta 
Nielsen  Exclusive  Picture  Play  Dramas  (Walturdawj. 


VHI. 


FILMS.— Supplement  to  THE  CINEMA. 


August,  1912. 


ITALA. 

Tyler    Film    Co. 


"A  BROKEN  HEART."— Released,  August  '  11th.  Length 
380  feet, 

Tommv,  a  domestic  about  the  house,  receives  a  note  telling  him 
that  Kitty  will  be  calling  to  see  him  the  next  day,  and  that  he  must 
save  up  enough  money  to  enable  him  to  marry.  This  latter 
prospect  is  so  hopeless  that  Tommy  decides  to  end  his  miserable 
life.  Entering  one  of  the  rooms  he  closes  the  door,  and  mounting 
on  a  chair  proceeds  to  hang  himself  with  a  bell  rope.  Preparations 
for  the  happy  dispatch  are  just  completed  when  the  door  is 
unexpectedly  banged  open  and  Tommy  is  sent  flying  into  the 
middle  of  the  room  with  the  bell  rope  hanging  round  his  neck. 
Prevented  in  this  instance,  he  takes  refuge  in  a  bedroom,  and 
jumping  on  the  bed,  draws  the  curtains  so  that  he  may  conclude 
his  life  in  peace  by  swinging  himself  from  the  canopy.  He  is 
nearly  successful,  but  his  dangling  legs  attract  the  attention  of  the 
inhabitants  who  happen  to  come  in  and  ignominiously  haul  him 
down,  bringing  the  canopy  with  him.  His  next  attempt  is  in  the 
drawing-room,  but  here  again  he  is  disappointed.  In  desperation 
he  climbs  up  the  chimney  On  to  the  roof,  and  fastening  the  rope 
.round  a  tall  chimney  takes  a  wild  leap  off  the  roof.  The  result  is 
to  pull  the  chimney  down  and  to  project  him  into  a  large  tank  of 
water  round  which  laundry-maids  are  busy  washing.  The 
unhappy  man  is  carried  indoors,  revived  and  astonished  to  find 
Kitty  amongst  those  vigorously  fanning  his  countenance.  The 
joy  at  the  sight  of  her  makes  him  forget  his  intentions,  and  we 
leave  them  locked  in  each  other's  arms. 

"IT  IS  NOT  EASY  TO  RETURN  HOME.  "—Released 
August  11th.     Length  770  feet. 

Hobbs  has  a  hankering  to  escape  from  the  loving  care  of  his  wife 
and  mother-in-law  to  have  a  good  time  with  his  friend  Wilkins  in 
Paris.  He  dare  not  mention  Paris,  however,  but  trumps  up  a 
trip  to  Chamonix.  The  ladies  accompany  him  to  the  station  and 
see  him  into  the  train,  they  then  depart.  No  sooner  are  their 
backs  turned  than  Hobbs  with  considerable  agility  gets  out  of  the 
train  for  Chamonix,  and  bestows  himself  into  that  proceeding  to 
Paris.  He  has  promised  to  return  on  the  19th.  But  the  ladies  at 
home  read  in  the  newspaper  that  owing  to  a  snowstorm  the  train 
from  Chamonix  which  was  due  on  the  19th  will  be  delayed  24 
hours.  Knowing  nothing  of  this  Hobbs  returns  punctually  on  the 
19th  rigged  out  in  all  the  paraphernalia  of  a  mountaineer.  As 
luck  will  have  it  there  is  no  one  at  home  when  he  returns  and  he 
happens  to  read  of  the  accident  in  the  newspaper.  He 
thinks  it  quite  necessary  that  his  appearance  should  be 
delayed  for  24  hours.  But  before  he  has  well  had  time 
to  make  up  his  mind  how  it  is  to  be  accomplished  he 
hears  the  ladies  returning.  He  conceals  himself  in  a  wardrobe, 
but  -  mother-in-law  wishes  to  hang  up  her  cloak  in  this 
wardrobe.  Her  efforts  to  open  it  result  in  it  falling  upon  her. 
Hobbs  escapes  out  of  the  back,  rushes  frantically  through  the 
house,  and  takes  refuge  on  the  top  of  a  dresser.  He  remains 
successfully  concealed  until  night,  but  in  attempting  to  get  himself 
some  refreshment  he  pulls  down  a  cupboard  and  arouses  the 
household.  Whilst  escaping  through  a  window  he  receives  a  charge 
of  buckshot  from  a  gun  and  drops  painfully  into  the  yard. 
Hiding  in  the  dog  kennel  he  dodges  his  pursuers,  and  after  spend- 
ing the  night  there,  arrives  next  morning  professing  to  have  just 
come  from  Chamonix.  The  eagle  eye  of  his  mother-in-law  detects 
two  strange  evidences,  one  a  Paris  label  on  his  bag,  the  other  the 
marks  of  the  buckshot  on  his  pants.  Hobbs's  elaborate  little 
scheme  is  thus  exploded  and  he  receives  well-merited  punishment. 


KALEM. 


M.P.  Sales  Agency,  Wardour  Street,  W. 


"HER  CONVICT  BROTHER."  —  Released  August  4th. 
Length  1,057  ft. 

Ellen  pays  a  Sunday  visit  to  her  brother  Tom,  who  is  serving  a 
term  in  prison  for  a  crime  committed  by  another.  John  Cally, 
Ellen's  employer,  asks  her  to  marry  him,  and  she  consents.  Ellen 
desires  to  tell  her  husband  of  her  convict  brother,  but  is  afraid. 
Tom  escapes  from  prison,  and  seeks  refuge  in  Ellen's  unoccupied 
summer  home.  He  telephones  Ellen,  who  hastens  to  his  assistance 
and  supplies  him  with  money  and  some  of  her  husband's  clothes. 


She  advises  Tom  to  stay  in  the  house  until  all  danger  has  passed. 
The  next  morning  a  newspaper  article  giving  an  account  of  Tom's 
escape  affects  Ellen,  and  when  Cally  asks  what  disturbs  her  she 
feigns  illness.  Cally  discovers  Ellen  at  the  telephone  talking  to 
her  brother.  He  demands  to  know  the  name  of  the  party  at  the 
other  end  of  the  line,  but  she  refuses  to  enlighten  him.  Cally 
locks  Ellen  in  her  room,  and  obtains  the  number  from  the  tele- 
phone operator  down  stairs.  He  calls  Tom,  decoying  him  to  the 
house  with  a  statement  that  Ellen  has  been  taken  ill  and  wishes  to 
see  him.  Tom  rushes  to  the  house,  and  Ellen's  cry  "  He  is  my 
brother,"  stays  the  hand  of  her  husband  who  is  about  to  shoot  the 
unfortunate  man. 


KINETO,  LTD., 

80-2,  Wardour  Street,  W. 


"THE    REEDHAM    FIGURE    DRILLS,    1912."— Released 

August  8th.     Length  540  feet. 

This  film  reproduces  an  annual  event  at  the  Reedham 
Orphanage,  Purley,  Surrey,  which  is  of  great  interest  and  pictur- 
esqueness.  In  the  handsome  grounds  of  the  institution,  amid  the 
picturesque  scenery  of  the  Surrey  Hills,  the  Orphanage  holds  its 
annual  festival',  a  feature  of  which  is  an  elaborate  display  of  figure 
drills  given  by  the  children  before  a  distinguished  assembly.  The 
boys  perform  the  most  complicated  evolutions  with  unerring 
accuracy,  forming  stars,  Maltese  crosses,  concentric  circles,  etc. 
Their  rhythmic  movements  are  very  effective  and  most  inter- 
esting to  watch.  In  the  opening  drill  this  year,  the  boys  form 
themselves  into  a  special  device,  outlining  the  word  "  Welcome  " 
in  large  letters  right  across  across  the  drill  ground.  Another  figure 
is  that  of  a  flower  which  is  very  realistically  portrayed.  The  inner 
circle  of  boys  range  themselves  shoulder  high  so  that  the  appear- 
ance of  stamens  is  given  to  the  design  ;  the  outer  lines  of  boys  form 
the  petals  of  the  flower.  So  well  are  the  children  trained  that  the 
designs  are  perfect  every  time — stars  giving  place  to  octagons, 
and  an  almost  formless  mass  resolving  itself  into  an  attractive 
device  in  a  few  seconds.  The  photographic  quality  of  the  film  is 
excellent,  and,  as  for  interest,  the  children  of  the  Orphanage  drill 
so  well,  and  their  combined  evolutions  are  so  effective,  that  the 
picture  is  assured  of  success  and  deserves  a  place  in  every  picture- 
theatre  programme. 


LUBIN. 


M.P.  Sales  Agency,  Wardour  Street,  W. 


"AN  INDIAN'S  GRATITUDE."— Released  August  8th. 
Length,   1,059  feet. 

Mason  is  in  straits  owing  to  gambling.  He  steals  money  from 
the  cash  drawer  and  makes  a  false  entry  in  the  cashier's  book. 
This  money  is  also  lost.  One  day  he  hears  Mr.  Cullen  instruct 
Farbes,  the  cashier,  to  go  to  the  bank  and  get  1,000  dollars  cheque 
cashed.  Mason  waylays  Farbes,  strikes  the  cashier  senseless  and 
takes  the  money.  Fearing  that  the  money  may  be  found  on  his 
person,  he  hides  it  in  a  nearby  ruin.  The  act  is,  however,  seen 
by  an  Indian  who  secures  the  wallet  of  money.  Farbes  is  arrested, 
and  Mason,  to  intensify  the  situation,  draws  Mr.  Cullen's  attention 
to  the  discrepancy  in  the  cheque  book.  Mary  Cullen  fights  hard 
for  Farbes,  especially  for  the  reason  that  she  is  in  love  with  him. 
The  Indian  reports  the  circumstances  of  the  assault  to  Mary  and 
restores  the  stolen  money.  Farbes  is  vindicated  and  Mason  gets 
his  due. 


When  you  have  finished  with  this 

copy  hand  it  to  a  friend.     By  so 

doing  you   not   only   help   us   but 

help  yourself. 


A  mine  of  information  in  a  Walturdaw  Catalogue,  Bend  for  it 
post  free  9d. 


August,  1912. 


FILMS.— Supplement  to  THE  CINEMA. 


IX. 


LUX. 

R.  Prieur  &  Co. 


"UNCLE'S    FAVOURITE    PUDDING."— Released   August 
17th.     Length  800  feet. 

Uncle  Greedy  is  particularly  pleaded  with  the  pudding  which  is 
served  whilst  he  is  dining  with  his  nephew.  The  nephew  has 
great  expectations,  and  is  therefore  most  anxious  to  please  the  old 
boy,  but  to  his  consternation,  his  uncle  declares  that  he  will 
marry  the  cook  who  made  so  delicious  a  dish.  The  nephew  and 
his  wife  and  family  are  stricken  with  fear  when  uncle  declares 
his  intention  of  getting  married  and  implore  Mary,  their  cook,  not 
to  marry  him.  Mary  has  a  lover  and  is  not  desirous  of  becoming 
the  wife  of  old  Uncle  Greedy.  Nevertheless,  she  is  very  'cute,  and 
informs  them  that  she  must  have  time  to  consider  their  uncle's 
proposal.  The  week  that  follows  is  anything  but  pleasant  for  the 
members  of  the  household  who  are  slaves  to  the  wishes  of  the 
erstwhile  cook.  Mary  realises  the  strength  of  her  position  and 
insists  upon  her  master  and  mistress  doing  all  the  housework. 
Mary  becomes  a  regular  tyrant,  but  Lily,  the  nephew's  daughter, 
finds  a  way  out.  She  discovers  the  recipe  for  the  pudding,  and 
soon  masters  the  art.  However,  she  keeps  her  secret  to  herself. 
)ne  day  Uncle  Greedy  turns  up  to  dinner  and  the  cook  blankly 
efuses  to  make  the  coveted  pudding,  As  she  is  exhibiting  her  . 
airs  and  graces'  Lily  steals  quietly  out  and  re-enters  later  with  a 
le  pudding  all  steaming  hot.  Uncle's  ill-humour  quickly 
i-anishes,  and  he  swears  that  his  charming  little  niece  shall  be  heir 
to  all  his  fortune.  Mary  retires  crestfallen  to  seek  consolation 
upon  the  manly  bosom  of  P.C.  123,  her  particular  gentleman 
"riend. 


MAJESTIC. 

Western  Import  Co., 
7,  Rupebt  Court,  W. 


"  PRISCILLA."— Released  August  14th.     Length  981  feet. 

When  Priscilla  married  James  Newcombe  he  was  very  much  in 

love  with  her.     But  after  the  honeymoon  waned,  he  began  to  find 

domestic  life  a  trifle  dull.     The  young  couple  received  an  invitation 

to  attend  Lady  Huntley's  ball.     Priscilla  promptly  refused  to  go. 

James  announces  that  he  will  go  alone.     At  the  ball  he  meets  a 

ery  pretty  lady.     She  is  wearing  a  miniature  picture  of  herself. 

James  asks  her  for  it  and  she  gives  it  to  him.     Next  morning,  when 

"^riscilla  is  picking  up  her  scattered  garments  she  finds  the  minia- 

jre  and  is  very  much  incensed.     Her  father  finds  her  in  tears  and 

asks  the  reason.     She  shows  him   the  miniature  and   tells  him  of 

James's  neglect.    Her  father  tells  her  not  to  worry.    He  asks  her  to 

jjo  to  the  tavern  with  him,  as  he  has  some  presents  there  for  her. 

she  consents.     When  they  get  to  her  room   Priscilla  dropped  her 

mdkerchief.     As  she  stops  to  pick  it   up,  Beau  Mackintosh,   a 

storious  flirt,  comes  to  the  landing  and  gives  it  to  her.     At  this 

loment  a  friend  of  Priscilla's  husband  passes  the  door  and,  seeing 

anly  the  girl  and  Beau  Mackintosh,  takes  it  for  granted  that  they 

■re  there  together.     James  refuses  to  believe  it,  but  decides  to  see 

or  himself.     Meantime,  Priscilla  has  received  a  beautiful  necklace 

rom  her  father.     She  is  just  leaving  the  room  as  James  dashes  up. 

le   demands   to   be   allowed    to   see   the   man   in  the  room,  but 

riscilla,  angered  by  his  unjust  suspicions,  refuses  to  let  him   in. 

takes  her  home  and  later  he  arranges  to  fight  a  duel  with  Beau 

lackintosh.      His  friend  carries  the  challenge  to  what  he  thinks  is 

Beau's  room,  but  is  very  much  surprised  to  find  Priscilla's  father. 

James  arrives  on  the  field  of  honour  at  the  appointed  hour.  So 
3es  the  old  man.  James  has  not  discovered  his  identity. 
riscilla,  who  has  learned  of  her  husband's  intention,  hurries  to 
le  duelling  ground  and  begs  James  to  reconsider.  Then,  seeing 
iat  the  other  man  is  her  father,  she  throws  herself  into  his  arms, 
ixplanations  are  made  and  a  reconciliation  effected. 


MELIES. 

I.    F.    Brockliss. 


"THE  SHERIFF'S  DAUGHTER."— Released  August  17th. 
Length  1,015  feet. 

Jim,  discovered  teaching  his  sister  to  play  cards,  is  turned  out  of 
the  house  and  becomes  a  professional  gambler.  Twelve  years 
later  his  father  is  taken  sick,  and  the  sister,  now  grown,  goes  to 
town  for  a  doctor.  The  gambler,  not  recognising  her  and  taking 
a  fancy  to  her  beauty,  disables  and  impersonates  the  doctor.  On 
the  road  home  the  girl,  finding  herself  at  his  mercy,  looks  into  his 
eyes  and  he  sees  in  hers  the  depths  to  which  he  has  sunk.  Ashamed, 
he  confesses.  Meanwhile  the  real  doctor  raises  an  alarm  and  a 
posse  chases  and  captures  Jim  and  takes  him  before  the  sheriff, 
who  is  about  to  order  severe  punishment  when  he  recognises  in 
him  his  own  son.  Jim  begs  forgiveness  and  the  posse  leaves  him 
to  his  father  to  deal  with  as  he  thinks  fit. 


MILANO. 


J.  F.  Brockliss,  New  Compton  Street,  W. 


"THE  SCOWL  OF  DESTINY."— Released  August  11th. 
Length  1,632  feet 

Vittorio,  in  love  with  Bice,  banker  Enzel's  daughter,  asks  her 
father's. consent  to  their  marriage,  but  he  declines.  The  young 
man  leaves  to  seek  his  fortune  in  Canada'.  Enzel  is  ruined,  and 
meditates  suicide.  This  Bice  prevents  by  consenting  to  marry  the 
wealthy  Count  d'Artois.  Things  have  prospered  with  Vittorio  in 
Canada.  Then  comes  the  news  of  Bice's  marriage,  and  he  marries 
his  book-keeper,  Clarissa,  and  takes  her  with  him  to  the  land  of 
his  birth.  At  a  ball,  he  meets  Bice,  and  the  love,  which  he  had 
fancied  to  be  dead,  again  awakes.  Later  she  writes  asking  him  to 
see  her  at  her  house,  and  leaving  his  household  wrapt  in  slumber 
he  goes  to  keep  the  assignation.  A  burglar,  seeing  him  leave  the 
house,  effects  an  entrance.  Clarissa  surprises  him  ransacking  the 
drawers.  There  is  a  struggle,  and  the  burglar  shoots  her  dead 
with  her  husband's  revolver,  which  he  has  found  on  the  desk. 
The  burglar  escapes,  and  when  the  police  arrive  the  only  clue  they 
have  is  the  weapon  with  which  the  murder  was  committed.  When 
Vittorio  returns,  he  is  arrested  for  the  crime.  He  protests  his 
innocence.  MeanwhileT  Bice  has  heard'the  news.  She  alone  can 
prove  Vittorio's  alibi.  She  confesses  that  the  arrested  man  was 
her  visitor  when  the  murder  was  done  and  Vittorio  is  freed. 


NESTOR 

R.  Prieur  &  Co. 


Raise  your  Summer  receipts   by    showing  the  great   Asta 
Jielsen  Exclusive  Picture  Play  Dramas  (Walturdawj. 


"THE  FOREIGN  SPY."— Released  August  10th.  Length 
995  feet. 

"  After  serving  an  eight-year  sentence,  ex-Captain  Carter  has 
been  released  from  the  military  prison.  Carter  was  convicted  of 
treason,  after  losing  some  important  plans  of  the  coast  defence.  It 
was  supposed  that  the  papers  had  been  secured  from  him  by  a 
woman  in  the  employ  of  a  foreign  Government.  She  was  known  in 
diplomatic  circles  as  '  Celeste.'  " 

Carter,  during  the  long,  weary  years  of  his  incarceration,  lias 
thought  only  of  vengeance  !  He  sets  out  to  search  for  the  object 
of  his  vengeance  and  discovers  the  siren  upon  the  eve  of  a  similar 
work.  Celeste  has  an  appointment  with  one  Baron  von  Stein,  to 
whom  she  is  to  deliver  plans  of  some  of  the  country's  coast  de- 
fences. She  goes  from  the  house  to  secure  her  victim,  leaving  a 
letter  for  the  Baron,  giving  the  manservant,  who  is  a  party  to  the 
intrigue,  full  instructions.  Upon  the  departure  of  the  spy,  the 
avenger,  Carter,  enters  her  apartment  from  the  garden  window. 
He  discovers  a  letter.  He  hides  behind  the  portieres  as  the  Baron 
enters.  The  servant  and  accomplice,  following  instructions,  pre- 
sents the  letter  and  serves  the  Baron  with  cigarettes  and  wine. 
Celeste's  carriage  is  heard  without  and  the  Baron  is  about  to 
conceal  himself  when  the  avenger  comes  forth  and,  at  the  pistol's 
point,  compels  him  to  submit  to  being  bound.  He  is  then  forced 
behind   the  same   portieres.      Celeste   and   the   lieutenant   enter. 


X. 


FILMS.— Supplement  to  THE  CINEMA. 


August,  1912. 


Celeste,  in  coquettish  mood,  endeavours  to  draw  from  him  infor- 
mation regarding  his  country's  defences,  Sec.  He  displays  the 
plans  he  bears.  She  fails,  however,  to  obtain  them.  Glancing  at 
the  portieres,  where  the  Baron  stands  revealed  to  her  view,  held 
there  with  Carter's  pistol  at  his  back,  she  interprets  his  glance  to 
propose  coffee  to  the  young  officer.  It  is  brought.  Stealthily  and 
unseen,  from  the  folds  of  her  dress,  the  woman  takes  a  vial  con- 
taining a  drug  which  she  puts  in  the  young  man's  cup.  Celeste, 
with  a  winning  grace,  hands  him  the  cup,  cajoling  and  coquetting 
'the  while.  The  lieutenant  raises  the  drugged  cup  to  his  lips,  but 
he  is  saved  by  the  firm  hand  of  the  avenger.  The  woman  is 
horrified.  Carter  hands  Howe  the  newspaper  article,  saying  :  "  I 
am  that  man  !  "  The  officer,  realising  the  danger  so  narrowly 
averted  and  well-nigh  panic-stricken  with  fear  and  rage,  would 
commit  violence  upon  his  arch-betrayer,  but  Carter  bids  him 
depart,  claiming  her  for  his  own  vengeance.  The  young  man, 
breathing  a  prayer  of  gratitude,  departs.  In  the  midst  of  the  de- 
nunciation which  follows,  the  Baron  emerges  from  hiding.  He  is 
unbound  and,  being  warned,  is  ordered  by  Carter  to  go.  Left 
alone  with  the  victim  of  her  former  plots,  the  woman  realises  her 
pending  doom  and  becomes  terror-stricken.  Securing  the  pistol 
placed  by  him  at  hand  she  turns  it  upon  herself,  while  he  gazes 
coldly  on,  the  relentless  executioner. 


NORDISK, 

25,  Cecil  Court,  W.C. 


"A  CHILD  OF  GENIUS."— Released  August  10th.  Length 
705  feet. 

This  is  a  bright  little  comic  that  will  raise  many  a  laugh. 

Poor  little  Tommy,  the  infant  prodigy,  weighing  somewhere 
about  sixteen  stone,  tires  of  amusing  audiences  by  performing  on 
his  violin.  Though  all  the  girls  pamper  him  and  pet  him,  he  cares 
only  for  one.  Attired  in  the  stage-manager's  fur-lined  coat  and 
silk  hat,  he  elopes  with  his  amorita,  but  does  not  get  further  than 
the  police-station,  as  cabby  wants  his  fare,  and  Tommy  has  for- 
gotten to  provide  himself  with  the  "needful.''  Tommy  and  his 
charmer  have  a  rough  time  when  his  father  arrives  to  square 
matters. 


PASQUALI. 

New  Agency  Film  Co. 


"POLIDOR,  AN  ADOPTIVE  FATHER.  "—Released,  August 
4th.     Length,  637  feet. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  Polidor  series.  The  little  man 
finds  a  child  abandoned  on  the  step  of  the  house  he  is  passing  and 
takes  it  to  the  police  station.  None  of  the  officers  will  take  the 
infant,  and  Polidor  at  last  volunteers  to  give  it  a  home.  He  is 
greatly  surprised  and  gratified  to  receive  an  official  notice  telling 
him  that  he  will  be  paid  £'l  a  month  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
child.  It  does  not  take  Polidor  long  to  reckon  out  that  if  one 
child  pays  him  so  well,  one  hundred  will  pay  him  still  better,  and 
he  straightway  makes  it  his  business  to  acquire  every  child  he 
can  lay  hands  on.  Here  an  infant  is  stolen  from  a  perambulator, 
there  a  whole  family  is  lured  away  from  its  nurse,  and  finally 
Polidor  lures  the  entire  pupils  of  a  boys'  and  girls'  school  from 
their  preceptors  and  carries  them  to  his  house.  Naturally  com- 
plaints are  made  to  the  police  and  Polidor's  house  is  raided,  and 
he  learns  that  his  arithmetic  is  faulty  after  all. 


PATHE    FRERES, 

31-3,  Charing  Cross  Ro.,  W.C. 


"TWO  SETS  OF  KEYS."— Released  August  14th.  Length 
545  feet. 

Vv'iffles,  just  married  to  a  young  and  charming  wife,  receives  a 
broad  hint  from  his  father-in-law,  that  it  would  be  well  if  he  were 
to  hand  over  the  keys  of  his  bachelor  flat  into  his  keeping.  Wiffles 
complies  with  ready  grace,. for  has  not  he  a  duplicate  set  of  keys? 
He  promises  himself  some  jolly  little  evenings  with  his  own 
particular  pals  in  the  flat,  and  at  the  first  opportunity,  goes  to 
gives  it  a  look  over.  It  requires  dusting,  and  Wiffles  donning  a 
short  apron  sets  to  work.  Now  it  happens  that  the  other  set  of 
keys  left  in  his  father-in-law's  desk  has  been  found  by  his  wife  and 


mother-in-law.  The  former  suggests  that  they  should  pay  a 
surprise  visit  to  her  husband's  recent  domicile,  and  her  mother 
agrees  to  the  proposition.  Both  ladies  set  off  with  the  keys,  little 
dreaming  that  the  loss  of  them  is  seriously  to  affect  their  self- 
constituted  holder,  he  having  arranged  to  meet  a  particularly 
charming  lady  friend  at  the  flat  that  same  afternoon.  Bella,  as 
this  lady  is  called,  has  already  arrived,  and  has  naturally  mistaken 
Wiffles  in  his,  apron,  for  a  domestic.  Wiffles  tries  to  explain,  and 
in  a  rather  compromising  attitude,  is  found  by  his  mother-in-law 
on  her  arrival.  The  storm  bursts,  and  before  there  is  calm  again, 
the  father-in-law  (who  has  hurried  to  the  flat  in  the  hope  of  meet- 
ing Bella  on  the  public  stairs),  enters  through  the  front  door  left 
ajar.  His  appearance  explains  much  to  his  infuriated  wife,  and 
Wiffles,  declared  innocent  of  any  wrongdoing,  watches  with 
fiendish  joy,  whilst  the  elders  settle  matters  in  their  own  way. 


RELIANCE. 

Western  Import  Co. 


"HIS  LOVE  OF  CHILDREN."— Released  August  14th. 
Length  985  feet. 

John  Keddon  is  a  middle-aged  man  who  is  passionately  fond  of 
children.  Fie  spends  a  great  deal  of  his  time  at  the  home  of  a 
widow  friend  who  is  happily  blessed  with  three  beautiful  children. 
He  meets  there  Helen  Knox,  who  is  acting  as  Governess  to  the 
three  children.  Realising  that  she  could  create  the  happy  home 
life  that  he  so  craves,  he  asks  her  to  marry  him.  She  willingly 
consents,  but  after  the  marriage  greatly  disappoints  him  by  turning 
from  the  beautiful  home  he  has  made  for  her  to  the  allurements  of 
society.  Finally,  one  Sunday  morning,  again  compelled  to  eat  a 
lonely  breakfast,  he  decides  to  take  the  children  up  to  the  Zoo 
without  his  wife's  knowledge.  While  at  the  Zoo  he  is  seen  by  a 
gossipy  friend  of  his  wife's.  She  goes  at  once  to  the  wife  and 
tells  her  what  she  has  seen.  She  goes  at  once  to  the  widow's 
home,  and  there  finds  her  husband  has  already  returned  with  the 
children.  She  accuses  the  widow  of  trying  to  steal  her  husband, 
and  the  widow  in  turn  tells  her  how  she  has  disappointed  her 
husband  in  his  ideal  of  home  life.  In  order  to  prove  her  assertion 
she  leads  the  wife  to  the  nursery  door  and  there  shows  her  the 
children  with  her  husband.  He  is  having  the  time  of  his  life 
telling  them  stories.  The  wife  realises  what  a  failure  she  has 
made  of  her  married  life.  She  begs  her  friend  to  pardon  her,  and 
she  steals  quietly  away  to  her  own  home.  Later,  her  husband 
finds  her  there  in  tears,  which  leads  to  a  complete  understanding 
and  reconciliation. 


REX. 


J.  F.  Brockliss,  New  Compton  Street,  W. 


-Released  August  17th 


"THROUGH    FLAMING    GATES. 
Length  1,000  feet. 

She  sat  in  fretful  mood  before  the  fireplace,  staring  into  the  glow 
of  the  embers.  Perhaps  she  saw  in  the  flitting,  fleeting  fantasies 
of  the  flames  the  lights  and  sights  of  the  ball-room,  for  her  face  lit. 
up  with  girlish  glee,  to  darken  again  when  the  unpleasant  truth  re- 
curred to  her,  and  she  chided  herselffor  having  married  a  man  who 
was  wedded  to  his  professional  duties.  But  the  lure  of  the  lights 
is  too  strong  for  the  moth.  The  brillance  of  the  ball-room  beckoned 
its  boisterous  invitation  to  her  yielding  thoughts,  and  putting  the 
baby  girl  to  bed,  she  went  where  lights  were  bright  and  people 
merry,  and  gaiety  clamoured  its  hilarious  message  in  the  ears  of  the 
happy  throngs.  But  at  home  a  grim  record  was  writing  itself  on 
the  walls,  writing  a  mother's  negligence  in  writhing  flames. 
The  fire  in  the  hearth,  left  to  its  own  mischievous  irresponsibility 
had  set  the  house  ablaze.  It  was  then  that  some  psychic  influence 
transmitted  a  message  to  the  mother,  and  amid  the  gaiety  of  the 
ball-room  her  mind  recognised  its  ominous  import.     .     .  She 

decided  to  return. home.  The  child  had  been  rescued  by  firemen. 
She  entered  the  debris  of  destruction,  called  vainly  for  the  child, 
and  surmised  it  had  perished  in  the  flames  of  her  selfishness.  And 
amid  the  ruins  of  regret,  her  mind  found  oblivion  ....  The 
child-voice  called,  and  the  cry  pierced  the  wreck  of  the  slumbering 
brain,  and  the  light  came  to  her  mind.  The  father  entered  to  see 
the  child  in  the  penitent  mother's  arms  and  took  both  little  women 
to  his  heart,  while  the  flame  of  love  consumed  the  memory  of  the 
woman's  dereliction. 


August,  1912. 


FILMS.— Supplement  to  THE  CINEMA. 


XI. 


SELIG. 

Gerrard  Street,  V. 


"THE  TREE  OF  KNOWLEDGE."— Released  August  22nd. 
Length  1,005  feet. 

The  Watkins  family  consists  of  father,  mother  and  son.  The 
father  is  a  railroad  magnate  and  wizard  of  finance  ;  the  mother  is 
an  indulgent,  capricious  social  butterfly,  and  the  son  is  an 
unguarded  plant  left  to  grow  wild  in  the  soil  of  luxury.  When 
the  inevitable  day  of  reckoning  comes,  the  boy,  headstrong  and 
defiant,  rebels  at  his  father's  authority  and  leaves  home.  From 
being  a  gay  young  spendthrift,  he  descends  the  ladder,  of  poverty. 
The  parents  are  remorseful  and  unhappy  because  of  their  lost  son 
Accidentally  Watkins  Sen.,  reads  an  account  of  a  great  scientist 
who,  wearied  with  the  emptiness  of  wealth,  went  out  to  study  and 
labour  among  the  poor.  The  idea  fascinates  him,  and  he  decides 
to  emulate  the  scientist's  example.  Disguised  as  a  common 
labourer,  Watkins  Sen.,  rubs  elbows  with  the  forlorn,  weary, 
down-and-out  wrecks  of  life.  Among  them  eventually  he  finds  his 
son,  who.  hopeless  and  desperate,  has  determined  to  end  it  all.  A 
reconciliation  takes  place  and  the  boy,  having  tasted  the  bitter 
dregs  of  the  cup  of  folly,  decides  to  make  a  man  of  himself.  Each 
has  learned  the  great  lesson  of  life  and  are  the  better  for  it,  and 
the  two  turn  homeward  together. 

"THE  OLD  STAGE  COACH."— Released,  August  22nd. 
Length,  1,007  feet. 

Frank  Richards,  driver  for  the  Continental  Stage  Line  in  the 
early  '70's,  is  given  a  new  coach  to  drive.  June  Adams  is  a  passen- 
ger and  becomes  Frank's  sweetheart.  June,  in  bad  health,  goes 
away  in  an  effort  to  save  her  life,  but  in  vain.  Her  death  endears 
the  coach  to  Frank,  as  it  is  a  part  of  his  life  romance.  The  rail- 
road renders  the  stage  line  useless,  and  the  coaches  are  sold  at 
auction.  Frank  tries  to  buy  the  coach  he  drove,  but  is  outbid  by 
a  stranger.  Broken  hearted,  Richards  leaves,  and  years  later, 
dressed  in  his  old  garb,  is  known  as  Dad  Richards,  and  loved  by 
all.  One  day  he  meets  his  old  Superintendent,  now  a  railroad 
president,  at  a  "  Wild  West  "  show.  They  see  a  mock  hold-up  of 
an  old  stage  coach  and  Frank  recognises  it  as  the  one  he  drove. 
The  president  receives  a  telegram,  stating  that  his  wife  is  dying,  and 
a  wreck  on  the  road  causes  him  to  get  the  old  coach  to  reach  her  side. 
Frank  again  drives  the  coach.  He  races  with  a  train  and,  upon 
reaching  the  station,  it  is  found  he  has  driven  his  last  trip.  Frank 
has  gone  to  his  last  reward  with  a  peaceful  smile  on  his  face. 

"THE  MYSTERY  OF  ROOM  29."— Released  Aug.  29th 
Length  976  feet. 

Two  prospectors,  Cardigan  and  Tiel,  find  a  dead  man.  Searching 
the  body  they  find  the  map  of  an  unrecorded  gold  mine.  They 
decide  to  keep  it  for  themselves,  and  Cardigan  puts  it  in  his  pocket. 
At  night,  Tiel  steals  the  map  and  slips  away.  Cardigan,  tracing 
his  false  partner,  discovers  him  registered  at  a  cheap  hotel,  in 
"Room  29."  He  secures  the  adjoining  room.  The  next  morning 
the  chambermaid  discovers  Tiel  is  dead.  Two  detectives,  Nave 
and  Hardcastle,  investigate  the  murder.  Nave  considers  a  door  to 
the  next  room,  which  they  enter  and  find  Cardigan  on  the  bed, 
pretending  sleep.  He  is  questioned  and  says  he  never  saw'  the 
man  before  They  go  to  see  a  room  across  the  alley.  Cardigan 
gets  his  coat,  puts  it  on,  drops  an  envelope  in  doing  so,  and  accom- 
panies them.  The  policeman  picks  up  the  old  envelope  and  hands 
it  to  Nave  on  his  return.  It  has  the  name  of  the  murdered  man 
on  it  and  also  that  of  Cardigan.  Nave  confronts  him  with  it,  and 
Cardigan  escapes  and  leads  the  officers  a  bewildering  chase  before 
he  is  captured.  He  confesses  to  the  murder  and  also  explains  the 
ruse  he  employed  to  divert  suspicion. 


SOLAX. 

J.  W.   Brockliss. 


"  THE  LITTLE  SOLDIER."— Released  August  21st.  Length 
1,550  feet. 

Tommy  was  a  little  soldier,  and  he  thirsted  for  something  or 
someone  on  which  to  prove  his  mettle.  Being  drilled  by  mother, 
or  drilling  the  butler  was  very  entertaining,  but  it  soon  lost  its 
novelty,  and  as  for  Clara,  the  servant,  she  was  always  too  cross 
either  to  be  drilled  or  fought  with.  But  when  father  came  home, 
Tommy    was    in    his  element.       Father,  obligingly,    threw   off  his 


every-day  appearance,  and  became  a  dastard  foe,  who,  armed  with 
the  drawing-room  poker,  fought  a  fierce  but  hopeless  fight  against 
the  formidable  Tommy,  who  eventually  despatched  his  adversary 
with  one  powerful  thrust  of  his  trusty  blade.  One  night,  father 
had  to  go  out,  and  the  butler  was  out  too,  so  Tommy  was  obliged 
to  play  upstairs  with  his  little  lead  soldiers — stupid  things  that 
wouldn '  t  mo ve  and  wouldn '  t  fall  down  when  you' d  shot  them .  Down- 
stairs, the  servant  who  was  always  disagreeable,  was  letting  in  a 
man  toburgle  the  house.  Tommy's  mother  heard  the  noise  and  went 
downstairs  to  investigate.  The  burglar  held  her  covered  with  a 
revolver.  Then  Tommy  took  a  hand.  He,  too,  had  heard  the 
noise.  Here  surely  was  a  real  foe  at  last.  Donning  his  paper  hel- 
met and  gripping  his  trusty  sword,  he  went  down  and  attacked  the 
interloper,  just  as  father  came  in  with  another  gun  pointed  at  the 
burglar.  There  was  a  struggle,  and  the  burglar's  gun  went  off. 
Tommy  dropped,  with  a  pitiful  moan  to  the  floor.  .     Imagine, 

if  you  can,  the  a<»ony  of  his  parents.  That  poor  brave  little  lad, 
full  of  his  boyish  fun,  to  be  killed  or  wounded  unto  death  in  the 
very  hour  of  his  playful  triumph.  Tearfully  they  bore  him  to  his 
bed,  mournfully  they  sent  for  the  doctor;  but  while  those  three 
were  standing  in  anxious  consultation  round  the  bed  of  the  sufferer, 
Tommy  jumped  out.  "  I'm  not  hurt,"  he  said,  "  I  was  only  pre- 
tending to  die  like  father."  And  they  were  so  overjoyed  that 
their  little  one  had  been  spared,  that  mother  and  father  forgot  to 
chide  Tommy  for  the  fright  he  had  given  them. 


TYLER. 

TvX.BR  Film  Co.,  Ltd. 


"GEORGE  FETCHES  THE  MILK."— Released  August  15th. 
Length  915  feet. 

George  is  henpecked,  and  when  the  servant,  reprimanded, 
marches  off  indignantly,  George  is  compelled  by  his  female  belong- 
ings to  do  the  servant's  work.  He  prepares  tea,  but  there  is  no 
milk  ;  he  is  dispatched  to  get  some.  He  arrives  at  the  milk-shop, 
but  coming  out  collides  with  a  lady  whose  attractions  fascinate 
him.  With  the  milk-can  on  his  arm,  he  forgets  about  wife  and 
mother-in-law  at  home,  and  follows  the  lady  to  a  cafe.  There  she 
joins  friends,  and  George  is  made  welcome  in  the  jovial  circle. 
Champagne  passes  freely,  and  the  erring  husband  is  very  soon 
reduced  to  a  deplorable  condition.  Finally  he  is  turned  out  to 
make  the  best  of  his  way  home.  Meanwhile,  friends  at  home  have 
called,  and  they  are  expecting  George  back  with  the  milk  every 
minute.  Minutes  and  hours  go,  but  no  George  arrives  ;  the  police 
are  sent  for.  After  taking  measurements  of  George's  clothing  and 
boots,  and  carrying  out  other  humourous  preliminaries,  the  police 
set  off  to  search  for  the  wanderer.  They  get  on  to  one  or  two  false 
scents,  but  finally  discover  George  lying  prone  upon  the  pavement. 
Triumphantly  they  cary  him  home,  when  he  proceeds  to  provide 
the  party  with  the  milk,  but  it  has  been  so  long  on  the  road  that 
by  now  the  milk  is  sour,  which,  coupled  with  George's  condition, 
brings  upon  him  a  severe  matrimonial  drubbing. 


URBANORA, 

Wardour    Street,    W. 


"THE  GOLDEN  CLUE."— Released  August  28th.  Length 
1,395  feet. 

John  Foster,  an  engineer,  aided  by  his  secretary,  Philip  Denman, 
is  putting  the  finishing  touches  to  the  plans  of  his  new  invention. 
George  Redmond  enters  with  Lucie,  the  inventor's  only  daughter. 
It  is  quite  apparent  that  Lucie  loves  George,  and  he  whispers  to 
her  to  be  on  the  balcony  at  11.30  that  evening,  as  he  wishes  to  see 
her.  Lucie  is  romantic,  and  at  the  hour  arranged  leaves  her  room 
to  keep  the  appointment  with  her  lover.  He  hands  her  a  note 
asking  her  to  lend  him  the  engineer's  plans  for  a  few  hours,  explain- 
ing that  he  will  return  them  next  morning,  and  no  one  will  ever 
know  of  their  removal.  Lucie  cannot  refuse  him,  and  taking  the 
precious  papers  from  her  father's  desk  hands  them  to  George 
through  the  window.  Next  day  the  engineer  discovers  the  theft ; 
he  questions  the  household  and  finally  accuses  the  secretary. 
Unable  to  prove  any  facts,  he  sends  for  Nat  Pinkerton  who,  on 
examining  the  desk,  discovers  a  strand  of  golden  har  caught  in  the 
lock.  He  quickly  satisfies  himself  that  it  is  the  colour  of  Lucie's 
curls,    and    arrests    the    secretary-,    explaining    to    him    that    it    is 
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necessary  in  order  to  track  the  real  thief.  Nat  disguises  himself 
and  returns  to  Mr.  Redmond's  house.  He  overhears  a  telephone 
conversation  in  which  Lucie  tells  her  lover  of  Philip's  arrest  and 
implores  him  to  return  the  papers  to  her  adding  that  she  is  coming 
for  them  immediately.  Hurriedly,  Pinkerton  leaves,  and  in  a  few 
minutes,  in  another  disguise,  is  driving  a  cab  past  the  house. 
Lucie  hails  him  and  gives  the  address  of  George's  flat.  Nat  drives 
his  fare  to  her  destination  and  then  resumes  his  usual  appearance. 
George  receives  Lucie  coldly  and  refuses  to  give  her  the  papers. 
Lucie  pleads  with  him  tearfully,  but  in  vain.  Pinkerton  enters, 
accompanied  by  two  policemen,  and  compels  the  thief  to  sign  a 
confession.  Pinkerton  liberates  Philip  and  with  George's  confes- 
sion the  two  return  to  Mr.  Foster's  house,  where  the  two  young 
people  discover  their  mutual  affection,  to  the  joy  of  Mr.  Foster. 


VITAGRAPH    CO., 

15-17,  Cecil  Court,  W.C. 


"THE    CYLINDER'S     SECRET."— Released   August  29th. 
Length  1,007  feet. 

This  is  a  remarkably  striking  and  dramatic  film,  which  introduces 
in  the  shape  of  evidence  of  murder  given  by  a  dictating  machine 
an  original  note  in  dramatic  picture  plays.  "  Murder  will  out  ! 
The  discovery  in  this  wonderful  story  of  a  crime  which  convicted 
the  guilty  man,  and  freed  the  innocent  one,  is  marvellously  strange 
and  interesting.  Employed  as  secretary  to  Howard  Abele, 
Marjorie  Abbott  attracts  the  attention  of  Earl,  her  employer's  son, 
who  falls  desperately  in  love  with  her.  Mr.  Abele  is  strenuously 
opposed  to  their  marriage,  and  he  quarrels  with  his  son.  Marjorie 
has  a  half-brother,  Dave,  who  is  of  an  inventive  turn  of  mind. 
Earl  has  introduced  him  to  Mr.  Abele,  who  becomes  interested  in 
the  young  man,  and  tries  to  promote  a  mechanical  device  which 
Marjorie's  brother  has  submitted  to  him.  The  young  fellow 
imagines  that  his  benefactor  is  holding  his  invention  and  trying  to 
get  possession  of  it  himself.     He  demands  money  from  Mr.  Abele. 
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One  day,  just  as  Mr.  Abele  has  started  his  dictating  machine  to 
dictate  a  letter,  Dave,  Marjorie's  half-brother,  enters.  Hequarrels 
with  the  millionaire,  and,  in  passion,  kills  him.  The  machine  has 
registered  all  that  has  passed  between  them  and  the  threats  of  the 
murder.  Earl  Abele  is  arrested  on  suspicion  of  having  killed  his 
father.  As  his  trial  is  progressing,  Marjorie,  who  has  read  the 
record  of  the  dictating  machine,  brings  it  into  court,  attaches  it  to 
the  electrical  chandelier  connection,  and  it  gives  the  evidence  which 
frees  Earl.  Just  as  he  is  acquitted,  Dave,  the  guilty  man,  rushes 
into  the  court  room  and  confesses  his  guilt.  The  great  excitement 
of  the  moment  and  the  strain  of  remorse  has  so  divitalised  his 
strength  and  affected  his  heart,  he  drops  dead  into  the  arms  of  an 
officer  of  the  court. 


"THE  TRIUMPH  OF  RIGHT."— Released  August  24th. 
Length  1,010  feet. 

Leaving  his  consumptive  wife  with  her  child  alone,  and  in 
poverty,  Tom  Dexter  passes  his  time  playing  cards.  His  wife, 
seized  with  a  choking  cough,  realises  that  the  end  is  at  hand.  She 
sends  little  Mary  to  the  saloon  for  her  father.  She  finds  him  in  a 
dispute  over  cards.  She  steps  between  "  Mexican  Luke  "  and  her 
father.  Luke  slinks  back,  shamed  by  the  child.  The  father  re- 
turns to  his  cabin,  realises  his  wife's  condition,  and  hastens  out 
for  help.  The  Mexican  steals  a  cowboy's  horse  and  rides  towards 
Dexter's  shack,  meeting  Dexter  going  on  his  way  for  help.  Dexter 
tells  him  of  his  wife's  sickness,  and  begs  for  the  loan  of  the  horse. 
The  Mexican  strikes  Dexter  with  his  whip.  Driven  to  desperation, 
Dexter  pulls  the  Mexican  off  his  horse,  mounts,  and  rides  away, 
leaving  the  Mexican  swearing  vengeance. 

The  cowboys  miss  the  stolen  horse  and  find  the  hatband  from 
the  Mexican's  sombrero.  They  start  after  him.  "  Mexican  Luke  " 
visits  the  Sheriff,  and  accuses  Dexter  of  being  the  long-sought  horse 
thief.  The  Sheriff  and  he  ride  to  Dexter's  home  and  find  him 
bending  over  his  wife's  dead  body.  The  Sheriff  listens  to  the 
stricken  man's  story,  but  is  forced  to  do  his  duty.  Mary  pleads 
with  the  Sheriff  in  vain.  Tearfully  the  child  produces  her  little 
bank  and  tries  to  bribe  the  Sheriff,  adding  to  the  offer  her  dearest 
treasure,  her  old  rag  doll.  Touched  by  the  appeal  of  the  mother- 
less child,  he  forgets  he  is  Sheriff  and  gives  Dexter  a  chance  to 
escape.  He  declines  it.  The  Sheriff  is  about  to  replace  the 
handcuffs,  when  the  cowboys  crowd  into  the  cabin.  The  Sheriff 
silences  them,  telling  them  they  are  in  the  presence  of  death. 
With  uncovered  head,  the  leader  proves  the  innocence  of  Dexter 
by  producing  the  missing  hatband  and  pointing  to  the  Mexican's 
sombrero.  "  Mexican  Luke  "  is  led  away  by  the  Sheriff  and  the 
cowboys,  leaving  Dexter  and  his  little  daughter  alone  with  their 
dead. 


-Released  August  24th.      Length 


"THE  PICTURE  IDOL.' 
1,010  feet. 

Beth  Ward,  a  young  high  school  girl,  falls  in  love  with  Howard 
Hanson,  a  moving  picture  idol.  She  unexpectedly  sees  him  in  the 
street  and  follows  him,  and  carefully  notes  the  number  of  his  house. 
Beth  becomes  so  violently  carried  away  with  her  picture  man,  she 
falls  behind  in  studies.  Her  parents  soon  learn  of  her  insane  in- 
fatuation. Her  father  calls  on  Howard,  and  thev  arrange  a  plan  to 
cure  her  of  her  foolishness.  Howard  dines  with  the  Wards.  Beth 
is  enraptured  until  he  exhibits  such  astounding  table  manners  and 
insists  upon  bawling  instead  of  singing;  then  she  begins  to  see 
some  defects  in  her  idolised  ideal. 

In  return,  Howard  asks  the  Wards  to  take  tea  with  him  the  next 
day.  He  arranges  with  his  room-mate  to  impersonate  his  wife, 
and  employs  several  children  from  the  neighbourhood  to  represent 
his  family.  Mr.  Ward  and  Beth  call,  and  she  is  so  shocked  by  the 
coarseness  of  his  wife  and  children  that  she  is  forever  cured  of  her 
idolatry,  and  she  goes  back  to  her  lover. 

"  MOCKERY."— Released  August  13th.     Length  968  feet. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  Prince  Dionio  of  Italy  is  affianced  to 
Princess  Dolorosa.  Pepito,  the  Jester,  falls  in  love  with  the 
Princess.  He  forgets  his  ill-shapen  body  in  the  yearning  of  his 
heart.  At  the  wedding  feast  of  Dionio  and  Dolorosa  the  jester  cannot 
conceal  his  jealousy,  and,  even  after  her  marriage,  he  would  feign 
court  the  Princess.  Lorenzo,  the  court  physician,  observes  the 
hideous  attentions  of  Pepito,  and  asks,  "  What  right  has  a 
shrivelled  fool  like  you  to  admire  the  Princess?  "  This  cuts  him 
to  the  quick,  and  when  the  Princess  mocks  his  love  he  vows  ven- 
geance. He  arouses  the  jealousy  of  Dionio  against  Lorenzo. 
The  fool  forges  a  note  from  the  doctor,  making  a  clandestine 
meeting  with  the  Princess.  This  he  gives  to  the  Prince,  then 
placing  Lorenzo's  medicine-case  beside  the  sleeping  Princess, 
whom  he  covers,  he  tells  the  Prince  that  the  physician  is  asleep  in 
one  of  the  adjoining  court  chambers,  and  leads  Dionio  to  stab  the 
Princess,  thinking  she  is  the  court  physician.  When  Dionio 
discovers  his  mistake,  with  the  same  dagger  he  stabs  himself, 
falling  dead  over  the  lifeless  form  of  his  wife.  The  jester  gloatingly 
triumphs  over  the  vengeance  which  he  has  brought  upon  his 
hated  mockers. 


EVERYBODY'S  DOING  IT!     WHAT?     Why  running  Waltur- 
daw's  ExclusiYes.  with  a  Power's  Projector. 


A  mine  of  information  in  a  Walturdaw  Catalogue, 
it,  post  free  9d. 
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MESSRS.  HEPWORTH'S  "OLIVER    TWIST.' 

DICKENS'S     MASTERPIECE     ON     THE     "  HEPWIX "     FILM. 


SPLENDID    success    have    the    Hepworth 

A  Company  made  of  Charles  Dickens's  greatest 
story,  and  while  everyone,  from  artistes  to 
operators,  is  to  be  most  heartily  congratulated 
upon  a  real  achievement  in  placing  this  world's 
classic  on  the  screen  in  such  a  masterly  manner,  yet  we 
are  inclined  to  give  our  highest  meed  of  praise  to  the 
brain  from  which  emanated  the  original  idea  of  picturing 
the  moving  and  human  story  of  the  workhouse  foundling. 
It  was  an  ambitious  scheme  in  the  first  place,  for  per- 
haps of  all  the  great  novelist's  works  there  is  not  one 
which  needs  such  a  wealth  of  setting,  such  a  variety  of 
scene  and  such  a  close  attention  to  detail  as  "  Oliver 
Twist."  Every  scene,  incident,  and  character  in  this 
greatest  drama  of  real  life  is  so  intimately  familiar  to  the 
public,  that  the  least  divergence  from  the  story  would  be 
a  serious  drawback  to  the  popularity  of  the  film.  That 
we,  as  perhaps  exceptionally  close  students  and  lovers  of 


particularly  those  showing  the  scenes  on  the  road  to  the 
house  at  Chertsey  where  the  burglary  was  committed — 
where  Sikes  threatens  the  shrinking  boy  beneath  the 
arch  of  Chertsey  Bridge,  and  ostentatiously  loads  and 
primes  his  pistol  to  strike  fear  into  his  poor  little  victim 
— one  can  almost  imagine  the  actual  scene  before  one. 
And,  be  it  remembered,  that  we  who  write  this  have  to 
see  miles  of  film  every  week. 

We  have  referred  before  to  the  excellent  acting  of  the 
characters  in  this  fine  film,  but  we  feel  that  we  are  not 
going  too  far  in  our  eulogy  when  we  say  that  it  is  a  very 
long  time  since  we  have  seen  such  forceful  and  yet 
restrained  acting,  and  such  expressiveness  of  gesture 
and  movement,  as  are  displayed  by  the  actors  and 
actresses  in  this  piece. 

This  becomes  the  higher  praise  when  we  are  forced  to 
add  that  in  our  opinion  there  is  a  notable  tendency  to 
exaggeration  in  these  points  with  many  artistes,  a  weak- 
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Dickens,  were  quite  unable  to  find  a  flaw  in  the  truth  of 
detail,  of  costume  and  of  incident,  is  the  best  proof  we 
can  put  forward  that  "Oliver  Twist"  on  the  latest 
"  Hepwix  "  film  is  a  worthy  representation  of  the 
"  Oliver  Twist  "  that  Dickens  penned.  Can  we  say 
lore  in  its  favour  ?  We  doubt  it  ! 
A  three-reel  film,  and  when  we  saw  it,  running  in 
length  to  some  3,500  feet,  this  latest  masterpiece  of 
the  Denman  Street  house  deals  with  practically  every 
prominent  incident  in  the  novel,  from  the  famous  entry 
of  Oliver  into  the  story  on  the  occasion  of  his  "asking 
for  more,"  to  end  effectively  and  suitably  with  the  re- 
union of  Oliver  with  the  Brownlow  family  and  the 
heartfelt  toast  they  are  shown  drinking  to  future  happi- 
ness. It  would  be  impossible,  and  indeed  unnecessary, 
in  a  review  of  this  length,  to  attempt  to  record  in  detail 
each  sharply  outlined  scene  as  the  one  merges  into  the 
other  in  the  pleasing  manner  which  is  one  of  the  many 
likable  features  of  the  films  of  this  house.  But  we  must 
find  space  to  record  our  high  appreciation  of  the  effect- 
iveness of  the  setting  of  the  scenes  en  plein  air,  and  more 


ness  which  was  perhaps  somewhat  excusable  in  the 
early  days  of  picture  plays  when  the  artistes  had  not 
become  accustomed  to  the  deprivation  of  the  spoken 
word  to  aid  in  their  efforts,  but  which  should  have 
become  less  pronounced,  with  the  greater  appreciation 
of  the  art  of  picture  acting  by  the  public,  and  with  the 
immensely  increased  help  given  by  perfect  setting.  Even 
if  one  could,  it  is  unnecessary  to  select  any  special  artist 
for  sole  mention  in  a  cast  which  employs  only  four 
principal  characters,  and  so  we  may  justly  say  that  Miss 
Ivy  Sillais  as  Oliver,  Miss  A.  Taylor  as  Nancy,  and 
Messrs  Harry  Royston  and  McMahon  as  Bill  Sikes  and 
Fagin  respectively,  all  employ  their  opportunities  to  the 
fullest  possible  extent.  Miss  Taylor,  we  would  add, 
could  not  be  surpassed  in  her  rendering  of  the  part  of 
the  tender-hearted  and  loyal  Nancy. 

We  look  with  every  confidence  to  a  record  success  for 
this  really  wonderful  film,  and  the  exhibitor  who  secures 
this  "  exclusive  "  for  his  district  should  be  free  of  the 
worry  of  empty  seats  for  at  least  as  long  as  he  is  showing 
it. 
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There  is  a  BIG  OPENING  for 

the  SALE  OF  SWEETS 
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CINEMATOGRAPH  THEATRES 

We    are    prepared    to    offer    special 
terms  for  the  sale  of  our 

I  PENNY    PACKETS    OF | 

YEASTWARD    HO 
CARAMELS 


YEATMAN    &    CO.,    Ltd. 


LONDON. 


THE    MOST   PERFECT 
BIOSCOPE    EXTANT. 


Jt      jt      NEW      MODEL.      £      <£ 
ABSOLUTELY     FIREPROOF. 


Pictures    registered    while    the    machine    is    running    or    stationary 
Optical  Centre  remaining  constant. 

Light  increased  50  per  cent    No  Supplementary  rollers  to  break  films. 
Mechanism  unequalled  in  workmanship  or  result?. 
F»E   RFECT. 

Catalogues    Post   Free. 


1  Grams : 
"Biojector, London." 

'  Phone: 
Hop  1964. 


m  r.  r.  m 
BEARD, 

Manufacturers  of 
Scientific  Instruments 
Optical  Lanterns,  Cine- 
matographs.  Jets. 
Regulators,  Carriers, 
etc. 

10,TrafalgarRd., 

Old   Kent    R  ad, 

LONDON,   S.E, 


Cinema  &  General  Supply  Co. 


FILM     RENTERS,    Etc. 


49,  WHYTEVILLE  RD., 

FOREST  GATE, 

E. 


5,  DENMARK  STREET, 

CHARING  CROSS  RD., 

W.C. 

Telephone  : 
Gerrard  3217. 

Telegrams:  \y\§  \W  9^/  Telephone, 

"  Cinesupply,  x//^TT^\     >/      Night  and  Sunday : 

London."         ^*ClJ  \jJ^  Stratford  459. 

Address  all  communicat  ons  to  Forest  Gate. 

SCOTCH    AGENCY:    5,    BARRACK   STREET.    DUNDEE. 

SINGLE  FEATURE  FILMS  OR 
COMPLETE  PROGRAMMES  FROM 
7s.  6d.  pen  1 ,000  feet  per  week. 

(Two    Changes.) 
Send  for  List  with  Vacant  Dates  &  Terms. 

PATHE  GAZETTES  AND  TOPICAL 
BUTGETS  FOR  SALE  OR  HIRE. 
200  to  300  feet.       3s.  each  half  week. 

Managers'    and    Operators'    Tablets 

(washable),  6d.  each. 
Descriptive  Stickers,  six  varieties,  6d.  100. 
Monthly      Indexed      Diaries,      Id.      each. 
Specimens    of    above    Free    to    any    Manager. 

CINEMA     CgL     GENERAL     SUPPLY     CO  , 
49,  WhyteviJle    Road,    Forest    Gate,    London,    E. 


FILMS  CLEANED  &  REPAIRED 

BY  CHEMICAL    PROCESS. 

3s.    per    1,000    feet    inclusive. 

We  are  Cleaning  for  the  Trade  all  over  the  World. 

ALL    DONE  BY   HAND.         NO  MACHINERY  USED. 
PARTS  OF  PROJECTORS  SUPPLIED. 

And  Repairs  of  Every  Description  promptly  done  by  Experienced  Workmen. 


TRY    OUR    NEW    EXPRESS    SERVICE. 

Films  sent  for  at  9  a.m.  returned  Cleaned 
and  Repaired  by  6  o'clock  in  the  Evening. 


F.  HATE,  6,  Ingestre  Place,  Golden  Square,  London,  W. 

Telephone   9768  Gerrard. 


YOU    SAVE     MONEY- 


ON     PICTURE     THEATRE     EQUIPMENT 

and   Reduction   in   Electricity  Accounts 

BY    CONSULTING 

Mr.  JAMES  W.  BARBER,  A.M.I.E.E., 

Independent  Consulting  Electrical  and  Cinematograph  Engineer 

(Author  of  "The  Bioscope  Electrician's  Handbook, 
"  Alternating  Currents,"  etc.,  etc.). 

Schemes  prepared  and  advice  given  on  all   Picture  Theatre  Equipment. 

Inspections  and  Insurance  of  Electrical   Plant  against  Breakdown,  etc. 

Address-6,  KINU  EDWARD   MANSIONS, 

212a,  SHAFTESBURY   AVENUE,   LONDON,   W. 

Every  operator  should  possess  a  copy  of  "  The  Bioscope  Elec- 
trician's Handbook." —"The  Operator's  Vade  Mecum"  (vide  Press), 
1/-  post  free  from  the  above.  Also  "Alternating  Currents — Their 
Nature  and  Their  Uses."  -A  Practical  Manual  for  the  Bioscope 
Operator.  6Jd.  post  free.  Tel.  City  6928. 
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CHECKING   THE    RECEIPTS. 


^^^^ERHAPS  one  of  the  most  frequent  requests  we 
gr  I  receive  in  connection  with  the  working  of 
iJPS^U]  Cinema  theatres  is  for  information  and  advice 
IrfflrtiHI  as  to  the  installation  of  a  Ticket  Issuing  and 
Registering  machine.  The  extreme  im- 
portance of  adopting  a  system  which  combines  the 
essential  advantages  of  simplicity  in  working  and  accurate 
checking  of  receipts  with,  so  far  as  possible,  the  prevention 
of  any  leakage  in  the  money-taking,  is  so  obvious  that  we 
make  no  apology  for  devoting  a  portion  of  this  number 
to  a  detailed  notice  of  the  principal  apparatus  designed  for 
this  purpose. 

We  have  personally  examined  and  witnessed  the 
actual  working  of  the 
most  widely  used  and  re- 
liable system  of  ticket- 
issuing  which  is  supplied 
by  The  Accurate  Check 
Taker  Limited  of  1 7  to  2 1 , 
Tavistock  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  and  we  believe 
that  the  details  given  here 
will  enable  the  practical 
man  to  see  the  necessity 
of  employing  these  ma- 
chines in  the  working  of 
his  theatre. 

To  ensure  the  whole  of 
the  receipts  and  at  the 
same  time  to  keep  a  re- 
gister of  the  number  of 
tickets  sold  is  the  natural 
desire  of  every  manager, 
and  it  was  to  meet  this 
requirement  that  the 
Accurate  Check  Taker 
Ticket  Issuing  Machine 
was  originally  invented. 
By  its  use  the  money- 
taker  cannot  issue  a 
ticket  except  through  the 
machine,  which  automa- 
tically counts  each  ticket 
as  it  passes  out  to  the  purchaser,  and  the  machine  is  so 
arranged  that  tickets  cannot  be  passed  back  to  the 
money-taker  through  the  pay  window.  Thus  the  per- 
nicious system,  which  was  made  so  easy  with 
paper  tickets,  of  selling  tickets  over  and  over  again 
without  accounting  for  them  is  prevented.  Machines 
can  be  had  for  one,  two,  three,  or  four-priced  tickets,  and 
the  illustration  here  given  shows  a  four-priced  ticket 
machine  as  it  appears  when  placed  in  position  inside  the 
pay  box.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  different  handle 
for  each  price,  and  the  shape  of  the  tickets  is  so  arranged 


TICKET    ISSUING    AND    REGISTERING    MACHINE 


that  those  of  the  highest  price  cannot  be  passed  through 
the  machine  in  the  place  provided  for  lower-priced 
tickets.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  tickets  are 
made  of  aluminium,  and  are  very  light  and  strong,  so 
that  they  may  be  returned  from  time  to  time  by  the 
checktaker  or  manager  to  the  money-taker,  who  cannot 
issue  them  without  passing  them  through  the  machine 
each  time. 

The  Accurate  Check^Taker  Machines  are  to  be  found 
in  all  the  principal  theatres  and  music  halls,  and  anyone 
can  see  them  at  work  at  such  places  as  Covent  Garden 
Opera  House,  Drury  Lane,  The  Palace,  The  Hippo- 
drome,    in     London,     while     there     is     no    important 

town  in  the  country 
where  there  are  not 
several  installed.  All  the 
principal  picture  palaces 
use  them,  and  seeing  the 
immense  amount  of  time 
and  trouble  that  they 
save,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  various  circuits 
find  them  indispensable. 
It  is  interesting  to 
know  that  these  machines 
are  supplied  on  rental 
terms  which  include  their 
complete  installation, 
periodical  inspection  and 
thorough  maintenance, 
so  that  they  are  kept  in 
perfect  working  order. 
The  advantage  of  this 
method  of  trading  lies  in 
the  fact  that  a  proprietor 
has  no  need  to  purchase 
outright,  but  uses  the  ma- 
chines at  a  fixed  charge 
per  annum  with  the  know- 
ledge that  should  anything 
whatever  go  wrong  at  any 
time  (which  owing  to  the 
simplicity  and  excellence 
of  the  mechanism  is  very  unlikely  to  happen)  a  new 
machine  is  at  once  supplied. 

The  company  has  installed  over  2,000  of  its  machines 
during  the  14  years  of  its  existence,  and  the  high 
reputation  it  holds  for  specialisation  in  checking  the 
receipts  and  preventing  fraud  is  the  result  of  its  unique 
experience. 

We  understand  that  the  company  has  a  full) 
illustrated  catalogue  in  the  press,  and  we  would 
strongly  advise  our  readers  to  ask  that  a  copy  is  mailed 
to  them  directly  it  is  published. 
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A    REMARKABLE    HISTORICAL    FILM. 

AMERICAN     FILM     MANUFACTURING     COMPANY'S     GIGANTIC     ACHIEVEMENT. 


HISTORY  has  been  drawn  upon,  and  with 
signal  success,  by  film  producers  of 
almost  every  nationality,  but  it  has 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  American  Film 
Manufacturing  Company  to  give  pic- 
ture lovers  a  page  from  American 
history  which  we  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  is  replete 
with  interest.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  beautiful  and 
accurate  view  of  the  Blackhawk  War,  faithfully 
depicting  those  stirring  events  which  led  to  the 
wanton  slaughter  of  countless  white  settlers,  in- 
volved the  destinies  of  four  of  America's  greatest 
statesmen,  and,  ending  in  the  downfall  of  a  great 
Indian  chief,  conceded  indisputable  right  to  all 
lands  east  of  the  Mississippi  as  provided  for  in 
the  Treaty  of  July  15,  1830. 

The  two  reels  which  comprise  the  story  contain 
some  well  planned  and  admirably  executed  scenes, 
staged  with  a  magnificence  which  does  the  producer 
infinite  credit.  The  military  spirit  is  not  lacking, 
whilst  lovers  of  scenes  in  which  Indians  figure 
prominently  will  find  their  tastes  well  catered  for. 
To  those  unacquainted  with  that  period  of  Ameri- 
can history  when  Blackhawk  held  sway,  it  may  be 
interesting  to  learn  that  he  was  a  brave,  whose 
martial  spirit  and  skilful  leadership  won  for  him  a 
numerous  following  and  enduring  popularity.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  dangerous  foes  which 
Americans  had  to  face.  Blackhawk  possessed  an 
inborn  hatred  of  the  American  people,  and  in  the 
war  of  1812  fought  with  the  British.  The  vicissitudes  of  this  Indian 
brave,  if  told  in  detail,  would  fill  our  pages  many  times,  and  it  will 
therefore  be  apparent  to  all  that,  in  selecting  his  career  as  a  subject 
of  a  film,  the  American  Film  Manufacturing  Company  had  a  wealth 
of  incident  upon  which  to  draw.  That  tbey  have  made  good  use 
of  the  material  contained  in  their  storehouse  goes  without  saying. 
Our  readers  know  that  this  company  never  does  things  by  halves, 
but  we  are  bound  to  say  that  in  the  film  under  notice  they  have 
fairly  surpassed  themselves,  with  the  result  that  the  Fall  of  Black- 
hawk will  stand  for  all  time  as  one  of  their  most  noteworthy 
achievements.  A  manager  who  neglects  to  include  it  in  his 
programme  is  not  worthy  of  the  name,  for  by  so  doing  he  will 
forfeit  all  right  to  recognition  as  an  astute  man  of  business. 

Briefly  stated  the  story  depicted  runs  thus  : — The  treaty  of  July 
15,  1830,  is  resented  by  Blackhawk  and  in  the  following  year 
many  .hand-to-hand  encounters  between  the  Indians  under  our 
hero  and  the  white  settlers  took  place.  Next  we  are  shown  the 
meeting  between  Lincoln  and  Jefferson  Davis,  and  the  inaugura- 
tion   of    Captain    Scott's   expedition    against    Blackhawk    and  his 


followers.  This  was  the  start  of  the  Blackhawk  War,  for  our 
hero's  truce  bearers  were  ruthlessly  murdered  by  members  of 
Scott's  army.  Blackhawk,  having  captured  the  mail  bearer,  learns 
that  Colonel  Taylor's  wife  and  daughter  are  on  their  way  to  Scott's 
camp.  He  therefore  determines  to  avenge  the  slaughter  of  his 
comrades  by  the  capture  of  the  women,  and  carrying  his  plans 
into  execution  abducts  the  colonel's  daughter  Sarah.  Lincoln  and 
Davis  attempt  her  rescue,  but  without  avail.  Night  falls  and 
Sarah,  armed  with  a  tomahawk,  determines  to  escape.  She  flees 
towards  the  river  but  is  pursued  by  the  Indians.  She  plunges  into 
the  river  with  two  Indians  in  close  pursuit.  Here  she  is  dis- 
covered by  her  sister  Elizabeth,  who,  returning  to  the  camp,  meets 
Lincoln  and  Davis  and  informs  them  of  her  sister's  peril.  They 
effect  her  rescue. 

The  scenes  change  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Fort  Crawford.  We 
see  the  settlers  hurrying  to  the  shelter  of  the  stockade.  Also  we 
see  Blackhawk's  entire  band,  loping,  Indian  file,  through  the 
woods  on  their  journey  to  the  fort.  Hostilities  broke  out  one 
evening  about  dark.  The  Indians  prepared  a  great  battering  ram 
and  rushed  through  a  hail  of  shot  towards  the 
stockade  door.  Under  the  heavy  fire  from  the  fort 
they  retreated  and  abandoned  the  attempt.  Again 
they  tried,  this  time  with  flaming  fagots.  Some 
scaled  the  walls  but  were  shot  before  doing  much 
damage.  Fire  started  in  several  places  but  was 
extinguished  before  any  great  conflagation  could 
take  place.  The  Indians  again  retreated.  The 
third  proved  the  successful  attempt.  From  neigh- 
bouring trees  the  Indians  shot  flaming  arrows  into 
the  stockade.  Flaming  arrows  fell  among  the 
settlers  huddled  within  the  stockade  and  there  was 
much  suffering  from  burns  and  bruises.  Flames 
shot  into  the  sky,  and  smoke  became  so  dense  that 
the  settlers  could  hardly  breathe.  A  conference 
was  called,  and  it  was  decided  to  rush  the  Indians 
from  the  door  of  the  stockade.  Davis  and  Sarah, 
facing  death,  called  quickly  for  a  minister,  and  in 
the  frightful  din  of  noise  and  the  sweeping  columns 
of  smoke  and  flame,  were  united.  Suddenly  the 
stockade  door  was  thrown  wide  open  and  a  troop 
of  soldiery  rushed  into  the  open.  Behind  them 
huddled  the  women,  carrying  the  wounded,  and 
avoiding  as  best  they  could  the  scorching  flames 
of  the  blockhouse,  which  was  now  a  great 
sheet  of  flame,  shooting  into  the  dark  heavens. 
The  Indians  were  routed  completely  and  thus 
was  brought  about  the  downfall  of   Blackhawk 
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THE    SCENARIO 


ADVICE     TO     BUDDING     AUTHORS. 


M 


R.  PUNCH'S  advice  to  those  about  to  marry, 
was  "  Don't."  This  piece  of  negative 
wisdom  has  become  classic.  It  is  applicable 
to  so  many  things  in  life  besides  marriage. 
We  feel  tempted  to  lift  Mr.  Punch's  advice  in 
regard  to  marriage  and  apply  it  to  the  cases  of  the 
writers  or  would-be  writers  of  moving  picture  scenarios 
and  say  "  Don't."  The  path  of  scenario  writing  like 
that  of  matrimony  is  beset  by  many  troubles,  difficulties 
and  disappointments.  A  young  man  once  went  to 
Douglas  Jerrold,  the  humorist,  and  said  he  was  going  to 
start  a  shop  as  an  author.  "  Oh  well,"  says  Jerrold, 
"  don't  take  down  the  shutters  until  you  have  got  some- 
thing in  the  window."  Literature  and  journalism  are 
often  polite  ways  of  starving  yourself  to  death. 

We  want,  in  this  article,  to  talk  some  plain  home 
truths  about  the  scenario  and  the  market  for  it.  We 
would  like  every  ambitious  would-be  scenario  writer  to 
obtain  a  copy  of  this  article  and  read  it.  Better  still, 
if  we  could  persuade  him  to  take  notice  of  what  appears 
in  the  ordinary  newspaper  on  this  subject,  we  feel  we 
would  be  doing  him  some  negative  good.  For  the 
ordinary  newspaper,  we  may  observe,  gives  the  ordinary 
reader  a  very  ruinous  and  inflated  idea  of  the  business 
side  of  the  moving  picture. 

Listen,  Mr.  Scenario  writer :  There  are,  roughly,  a 
dozen  moving-picture  manufacturers  in  this  country. 
We  are  probably  near  the  mark  in  saying,  that  all  told, 
they  release  sixty  pictures  a  week. 

The  meanest  capacity  will  see,  therefore,  that  the  field 
for  scenario  writers  is  very  limited,  so  limited,  that  in  the 
course  of  a  long  experience  of  this  kind  of  work,  we  do 
not  remember  such  a  case  of  so  much  cry  and  so  little 
wool.  But  the  disappointed  scenario  writer  is  like  the 
disappointed  author  of  other  kinds ;  he  makes  a  great 
deal  of  noise  about  a  very  small  matter,  namely,  the 
rejection  of  an  unsuitable  scenario. 

The  makers  of  moving  pictures  in  this  country  are  just 
plain  business  men.  They  buy  their  scenarios,  just  as 
they  buy  their  film  stock,  their  chemicals,  their  office 
furniture,  their  advertising  space,  because  they  suit  them 
or  because  they  want  them.  We  have  spoken  on  this 
subject  with  several  prominent  film  makers,  and  they  tell 
us  that  they  can  only  buy  about  2  per  cent,  of  the 
scenarios  that  are  submitted  to  them.  This  is  the  ex- 
perience of  magazine  editors.  We  ourselves  in  the 
course  of  our  experience  have  had  to  reject  numbers  of 


articles  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  goods  didn't  suit 
the  market  for  which  we  were  catering.  It  was  our 
business  to  know  what  the  market,  otherwise  our  readers, 
wanted  ;  similarly  it  is  the  business  of  the  film  maker  to 
know  what  the  patrons  of  the  moving  picture  theatre 
want,  and,  knowing  that,  he  is  compelled  to  reject  98  per 
cent,  of  the  scenarios  presented  to  him.  It  is  a  case 
again  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

It  is  not  our  business  to  teach  a  man  how  to  write  a 
suitable  scenario.  We  might  try,  but  we  should  not 
be  confident  of  success,  because  it  is  a  branch 
of  work  that  cannot  be  taught.  You  cannot  teach 
a  man  how  to  write  a  short  story,  a  novel, 
a  play,  or  a  book  ;  it  must  be  born  in  him.  He 
may  acquire  the  technique  by  close  study,  but  the  genius, 
the  inspiration  must  come  from  within  and  not  from 
without.  You  have  to  peg  away  until  it  comes ;  and 
you  only  know  when  it  comes  by  the  infallible  signs  of 
acceptance  and  success. 

Nevertheless,  we  do  not  want  to  be  understood  as 
writing  with  the  object  of  discouraging  would-be  writers 
of  scenarios.  On  the  contrary  we  desire  to  encourage 
them ;  or  rather  those  amongst  them,  who  have  the 
divine  afflatus,  in  other  words  those  who  sincerely  feel 
that  they  are  capable  of  good  original  work.  It  was  this 
feeling  that  led  to  the  success  of  Clyde  Fitch,  Rostand, 
Augustus  Thomas,  Pinero,  Maughan,  and  other  modern 
dramatists,  whose  work  is  in  demand.  These  people 
quitted  the  trammels  of  conventionality  ;  were  fresh, 
daring  and  original,  and  so  they  succeeded.  Nothing 
hackneyed  or  stale  comes  from'their  pens.  We  fear  that 
we  cannot  say  as  much  for  the  disappointed  98  per  cent, 
of  the  writers  of  moving  picture  scenarios.  This  is  why 
they  failed.  On  the  whole,  probably  it  would  be  found 
that  the  proportion  of  accepted  books,  plays,  magazine 
articles,  etc.,  is  just  about  the  same  as  that  of  moving 
picture  scenarios,  that  is,  2  per  cent,  of  the  work 
submitted.  Which  all  goes  to  prove  that,  to  quote  the 
Biblical  saying,  "  Many  are  called  but  few  are  chosen." 
In  other  words,  there  is  a  long  ratio  between  that  section 
of  the  public,  which  thinks  that  it  can  do  a  certain 
thing,  and  the  other  section,  which  converts  thought 
into  performance.  It  is  the  apparent  ease  of  writing  that 
is,  using  a  pen  across  paper,  which  is  responsible  for  so 
much  of  this  disappointment.  The  transference  of 
really  fresh,  original  brain  matter  to  paper,  is,  however, 
another  thing.  Originality  is  indeed  a  vara  avis  in  modern 
mental  work. 
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THE   FILM  SERVICE'S  GREAT  COUP. 

A  Thrilling  Three-Reel  Fight  Picture. 

Since  the  noble  art  of  self-defence  practically  received  its  quietus, 
so  far  as  public  contests  were  concerned,  by  the  banning  of  the 
Johnson-Wells  encounter,  lovers  of  fisticuffs  have  had  to  rely  upon 
the  moving  pictures  to  satisfy  their  bent  in  this  direction. 

Fight  films  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  sure  draw,  hence  wide- 
awake firms  vie  with  each  other  in  their  efforts  to  secure  pictorial 
records  of  battles  in  the  ring,  which,  thanks  to  the  prevalence  of  a 
less  hypercritical  spirit,  are  still  allowed  in  other  countries.  To 
say  that  The  Film  Service  have  scored  a  great  triumph  in  securing 


as  an  exclusive  the  cinematograph  record  of  the  Carpentier  v. 
Klaus  contest  which  took  place  at  Dieppe  for  the  middle-weight 
championship  of  the  world  is  but  to  award  them  very  faint  praise 
indeed.  We  never  remember  having  seen  three  thousand  feet  of 
greater  excitement  during  the  many  years  it  has  fallen  to  our  lot 
to  view  pictures  prior  to  their  release.  From  first  to  last  there  is 
not  an  inch  of  padding,  and  we  can  well  picture  those  who  are 
privileged  to  see  the  fight  reproduced  on  the  screen  imagining 
themselves  present  at  the  actual  encounter  and  going  wild  with 
enthusiasm    as  they  witness  the  splendid  pugilistic  efforts  of  the 


combatants.  The  film  is  an  absolutely  complete  record  of  the 
fight,  which,  as  our  readers  probably  know,  had  a  finish  almost 
without  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  ring.  Happily,  the  picture 
is  a  clean  and  healthy  one  ;  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  anything 
approaching  brutality  or  to  which  the  opponents  of  such  contests 
could  take  the  slightest  objection. 

R  [The  details  of  the  fight  are  too  well  known  to  need  recapitulation 
here  ;  they  were  given  at  considerable  length  in  the  columns  of 
the  sporting  Press  at  the  time.  Writers  whose  province  it  is  to 
attend  these  matches  have  spoken  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise 
of  the  tactics  of  the  contestants,  and  we  strongly  advise  all 
exhibitors  who  appreciate  a  good  thing  to  get  into  touch  with  The 
Film  Service  and  secure  the  fight  picture  of  the  year  for  their  town. 
It  is  an  exclusive  in  the  real  sense  of  the  word,  for  it  is  to  be  dealt 
with  on  the  one  town  one  show  principle.       It  should  therefore 


be  a  great  money  earner,  and  should  give  just  that  fillip  to  business 
which  is  so  badly  needed  during  the  dog  days. 

Mr.  Fenning,  the  energetic  manager  of  the  company,  informs 
us  as  we  go  to  press  that  the  bookings  for  this  novel  film  look  like 
creating  a  record.  A  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient ;  therefore 
managers  should  see  to  it  that  they  are  not  left  in  the  dark. 
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A     SURE     WINNER. 


THE     KINEMATOGRAPH     TRADING     COMPANY     TO     RELEASE     A     "CERT." 


WHEN  going  through  our  mail  bag  last  week  we  were 
surprised  at  the  number  of  requests  from  exhibitors 
that  we  would  recommend  them  a  winner.  The 
impression  amongst  showmen  certainly  seems  to  be 
that  the  discrimination  exercised  by  our  Editorial 
staff   in    the    selection  of   films   which    are   certain   to 

draw  good  business  is  well  worth  heeding.     To  all  and  sundry  who 

have  put  the  query  to  us  we  have  replied,  strongly  recommending 

them  to  book  the  Kinematograph  Trading   Company's  release  for 

August  26th,   a  3,000-feet  subject  entitled  "  Black  Blood."     The 

plot  is  a  remarkably  strong  one,  and  deals  with  the  subtlety  of  an 

Indian  doctor  whose  vile  machinations  are  eventually  foiled,  with 

the  result  that    he  is    "  hoist   by    his   own  petard."      There   is    a 

charm  about  this  picture  which   makes  one  feel  that  having  seen 

it  once  one  must  see  it  again  and  again.     The  acting  is  superb, 

whilst  the  photographic  quality  is  splendid.     The  picture  abounds 

in    dramatic   situations, 

each   succeeding  one  of 

increasing    intensity, 

until     the    climax    is 

reached  ;       indeed,      it 

may  be  truly  described 

as  3,000  feet  of  thrills. 
We  have  stigmatised 

"  Black    Blood  "    as    a 

sure    winner.      Certain 

we    are    that    the    only 

regret      any      manager 

who   books  it  will   feel 

will  be  that  his  hall  has 

not  double  the  seating 

capacity     it    possesses. 

Wherever  the  picture  is 

shown    "House     full" 

boards  are  bound  to  be 

the  invariable  rule. 
Briefly  told  the  story 

depicted  in  this  stirring 

drama  is  as  follows  : — 

"BLACK  BLOOD." 

— An  exciting  three-reel 
drama.  Leo  and  Marion 
Grange  return  from 
their  honeymoon.  It 
is     very      evident    that 

they  are  a  happy  couple,  and  little  dream  of  the  unhappiness 
that  is  so  soon  to  cloud  their  horizon.  One  evening  Leo 
entertains  his  wife  with  stories  of  his  adventures  in  India, 
telling  her  of  a  clever  native  doctor,  Amru  Khan,  with  whom  he 
was  acquainted.  Next  day  he  receives  a  letter  from  Amru 
Chan  who  says  he  is  coming  to  England  to  complete  his 
ledical  studies,  and  intends  visiting  him.  On  his  arrival 
le  is  introduced  to  Marion,  and  is  strongly  attracted  by  her 
Deauty.  He  makes  ardent  love  to  her,  only  to  be  indignantly 
repulsed.  In  the  privacy  of  his  own  rooms  he  evolves  a  plan 
for  the  abduction  of  his  friend's  wife.  In  his  laboratory  he 
prepares  a  drug  with  the  aid  of  his  assistant,  a  native  woman,  who 
appears  to  be  in  a  state  of  subjection  to  his  will.  The  doctor 
determines  to  test  the  efficacy  of  the  drug  upon  her,  and  compels 
her  to  swallow  a  glass  of  water  in  which  some  powder  has  been 
mixed.  The  assistant  drops  almost  immediately  into  a  state  of 
unconsciousness,  from  which  she  recovers  in  five  minutes'  time 
without  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  drug's  action.  Arming 
himself  with  a  supply  of  the  drug,  he  pays  a  visit  to  the  Granges, 
and  finds  that  fate  is  helping  him  to  his  desires.  Leo  Grange  has 
brought  home  from  the  bank  some  valuable  securities  which  are  to 
be  transferred  to  a  branch  office,  and  these  he  places  in  a  cabinet 
prior  to  leaving  early  in  the  morning.  Unnoticed,  Amru  Khan 
watches  this  incident,  and  after  dinner  he  finds  an  opportunity  to 
drug  Leo's  liqueur,  and,  taking  advantage  of  his  insensibility,  steals 
the  securities,  and  after  filling  the  wallet  with  useless  papers, 
replaces  it  in  the  cabinet.  Next  morning  Leo  starts  on  his  journey, 
quite  unaware  of  the  loss.      Later,  his  wife  receives  a  wire  saying 


that  he  has  been  arrested  on  a  charge  of  stealing  the  securities, 
and  asking  her  to  come  at  once.  Apparently  much  concerned,  the 
doctor  offers  to  escort  her,  which  she  gratefully  accepts.  He 
insists  that  she  should  have  some  refreshment  before  they  start,  and 
drops  some  of  the  drug  in  her  glass.  While  in  the  motor  the  drug 
takes  effect,  and  he  takes  her  to  his  own  rooms,  where  on  recover- 
ing consciousness  he  compels  her  to  write  to  her  husband  stating  her 
belief  that  he  must  have  stolen  the  securities,  and  that  she 
renounces  him  altogether.  While  the  attention  of  the  doctor  is 
diverted  for  a  moment  she  writes  a  few  words  on  the  back  of  the 
letter  showing  how  she  is  in  the  Indian's  power.  Leo  is  released 
on  bail,  and  hurrying  home  finds  the  letter  awaiting  him.  He 
immediately  realises  the  position  and  sets  out  to  discover  the 
rascally  doctor.  Amru  Khan,  learning  of  his  release,  makes 
arrangements  to  leave  the  country  with  Marion.  Suspecting 
this  move,  Leo  keeps  in  touch  with  various  shipping  offices,  and 

getting  on  the  doctor's 
track  discovers  his 
hiding-place.  He  tele- 
phones for  the  police 
and  enters  the  house. 
He  is  seen  from  a  win- 
dow by  the  doctor  and 
his  assistant,  who  creep 
up  the  stairs  behind 
him,  and  seize  him  just 
as  he  enters  the  room 
in  which  his  wife  is 
lying.  During      the 

struggle  which  ensues  a 
detective  and  a  police 
officer  enter  from  be- 
hind, and  the  pair  are 
arrested.  The  securities 
are  discovered,  and  the 
doctor  and  his  accom- 
plice are  marched  off 
to  gaol.  A  few  days 
after  Leo  receives  a 
letter  from  the  bank 
exonerating  him  from 
all  blame  and  reinstat- 
ing him  in  his  former 
position. 


A    FILM    WITH    A    MORAL. 

(London  and  County  Film  Service,  10-1  Wardonr  Street ,\\Y .  I 
"The   Curse  of  Suspicion." 

"THE  CURSE  OF  SUSPICION."— Released  7th  September. 
Length  about  2,500  feet. 

Two  gentlemen  coming  out  of  a  club  notice  a  girl  very  poorly 
shod.  They  take  her  into  a  boot  shop  and  buy  two  pairs  of  new 
shoes.  Her  parents  will  not  believe  she  has  got  them  honestly. 
The  next  evening  on  going  out,  she  puts  them  on  secretly  in  an 
adjacent  doorway.  She  makes  a  new  acquaintance,  Mr.  A.  Wilson, 
theatrical  agent,  who  tells  her  to  come  to  him  any  time  she  wants 
assistance.  Her  parents,  seeing  she  has  another  pair  of  new  shoes, 
are  now  quite  convinced  she  has  not  got  them  rightly,  and  turn 
her  out  of  the  house. 

Elsa  passes  the  night  in  the  street,  and  the  next  morning  hunger 
drives  her  to  her  new  acquaintance,  who  she  asks  to  give  her  some- 
thing to  do  on  the  stage.  He  takes  her  to  a  restaurant,  but  she 
rushes  from  him.  Wilson,  the  theatrical  agent,  offers  her  a  couch 
in  the  sitting-room,  and  on  this  Elsa  falls  asleep,  until,  late  at  night, 
Wilson  enters  the  room.  She  is  greatly  distressed,  and  appealing 
to  his  honour  he  leaves  her,  but  frightened  to  stay  any  longer  she 
goes  out  into  the  streets,  where  it  is  snowing  heavily.  Finding  her 
way  to  the  park,  she  lays  down  on  a  seat,  and  in  the  morning  is 
found  by  the  police  almost  frozen  to  death.  Elsa  is  taken  to  a 
hospital,  and  here  she  expresses  a  wish  to  once  more  see  her  shoes. 
Her  mother  brings  them  to  her,  and  clasping  the  shoes  to  her 
breast  Elsa  passes  away. 
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AMERICANISMS    ON    THE 
SCREEN. 

For  the  information  of  those  readers  who  are,  no  doubt,  per- 
plexed at  times  by  the  use  of  American  words  and  phrases  in  the 
sub-titles  of  pictures,  we  have  pleasure  in  giving  publicity  to  the 
annexed  explanatory  matter,  which  appeared  in  that  well-written 
and  interesting  little  publication  The  Pictures  : — 

GREASER  =  a  Mexican. 

TRUST  =  combination  of  firms. 

TAP-TAPPER  =  typist. 

STENOGRAPHER  =  shorthand-writer. 

LOW-BROW  =  ignorant  person. 

HOODOO  =  something  unlucky;  an  evil  spell;  a  Jonah. 

LOBSTER  =  a  stupid  person. 

HOBO  =  tramp. 

YEGGM AN  =  man  employed  by  a  trust  to  injure  enemies. 

THUG  =  footpad. 

TO  QUIT  =  to  leave. 

QUITTER  =  a  weakling  ;  easily  beaten  person. 

MAMMY  =  An  old  negress. 

GOD'S  FOOTSTOOL  =  the  earth. 

GLAD     EYE  =  encouragement    given    in     the     hope    of    deriving 

benefit. 
FROZEN  GLANCE  =  disdain. 

GLAD  HAND  =  warm  welcome  given  with  some  purpose  in  view. 
ICY  HAND  =  cold  reception. 
CISSY  =  an  effeminate  man 
JUNK  =  worthless  material. 
PUNK  =  signifying  "  rotten." 
MAKE-GOOD  =  to  achieve  a  purpose. 
THE  GOODS  =  possessing  the  required  abilities. 
CLEAN-UP  =  originally  a  mining  term,  now  signifying  the  com- 
pletion of  a  task. 
CAYUSE  =  small  horse. 
SHACK  =  a  hut;  an  old  barn. 
CACHE  =  storage-place  ;   hiding-place. 

CLAIM  =  mining  term,  signifying  section  of  ground  claimed. 
TO    SALT  =  mining  term,  sprinkling  ground  with  ore  to  inflate  its 

value. 
ELEVATOR  =  lift. 
TROLLEY-CAR  =  tramway-car. 
ONE    CENT  =  equivalent  to  one  half-penny- 
SOCIAL    SETTLEMENT  =  mission-hall. 
JONAH-DAY  =  unlucky  day. 

THE    FOUR    HUNDRED  =  cream  of  New  York  Society. 
STORE  =  shop. 

CANDY    STORE  =  confectioner's  shop. 
GULCH  =  ravine. 
POSSE  =  a  squad  of  armed  men. 
DRY   GOODS  =  drapery. 
HARDWARE  =  ironmongery. 
CLERK  =  assistant,  not  necessarily  in  an  office. 
BOSS  =  manager. 
TAMMANY    HALL  =  headquarters    of    the    Democratic  political 

party  in  New  York — a  kind  of  club. 
MOLASSES  =  treacle. 
SALOON  =  public-house. 
GOWN  =  lady's  dress. 
SHOES  =  this  term  includes  boots. 
DOPE  =  a  stupifying  drug. 
TO    DOPE  =  to  incapacitate  by  a  drug. 
CHAPS  =  leather  leggings,  sometimes  with  wool  adhering,  worn 

by    cowboys    outside    their    trousers,  as  a  protection  against 

cactus  and  sage-brush. 
SAGE-BRUSH  =  short   scrubby    trees    growing    in    profusion  on 

the  great  plains  of  Western  America. 


A     DEFENCE    OF     THE    FILM. 

The  only  just  and  reasonable  charge  ever  brought 
against  the  moving  picture  was  the  exploitation  of 
crime  as  a  special  attraction.  The  mere  portrayal  of 
what  we  call  crime  could  in  itself  never  have  been  an 
offence,  for  ever  since  the  stone  age  man  has  recorded 
crime  as  part  of  man's  history.  Because  in  the  early 
history  of  the  art,  when  there  was  no  ethical  or  moral 
control  of  any  kind,  some  film  makers  have  sought  to 
please  in  picture  the  vulgar  elements,  whom  the  news- 
papers seek  to  please  in  print,  certain  unfair  and 
ignorant  critics  have  always  associated  the  moving 
picture  with  a  high  school  for  crime. 

This  slander  to-day  finds  scant  countenance  among 
the  intelligent  and  fair-minded  portion  of  the  com- 
munity, and  while  it  is  slowly  dying  out  we  propose  to 
call  attention  to  a  supreme  and  well-tested  merit  of 
the  moving  picture,  to  wit,  its  freedom  from 
suggestiveness  and  immorality.  In  the  last  seven 
years  probably  not  less  than  millions  of  pictures  have 
been  put  before  the  public,  and  the  percentage  of 
pictures  offensive  by  reason  of  a  taint  of  immorality  is 
so  small  as  to  defy  the  computation  of  an  expert  ac- 
countant. In  this  respect,  at  least,  the  moving  picture 
well  sustains  a  comparison  with  the  stage  which,  vear 
after  year,  is  defiled  with  prurient  and  indecent  pro- 
ductions that  have  to  be  scourged  back  into  the  foul 
obscurity  from  which  they  emerged. 

It  is  to  the  lasting  credit  of  the  film  makers  that  they 
have  kept  themselves  absolutely  clean  from  a  con- 
tamination which  is  very  real,  and  that  has  time  and 
again  threatened  to  overwhelm  the  stage. 

How  high  and  sensitive  the  regard  of  the  modern 
public  is  for  the  decencies  of  life,  and  how  profound 
and  sacred  their  esteem  is  for  sound  morality,  was 
brought  home  to  the  writer  the  other  day,  when  he  sat 
in  a  library  patiently  wading  through  the  voluminous 
works  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  two  of  the  post- 
Elizabethan  dramatists,  second  in  English  dramatic 
literature  to  Shakespeare  alone,  looking  for  some  good 
dramatic  or  comic  story  that  might  be  made  useful  to 
the  film  maker.  The  stories  were,  with  scarcely  one 
exception,  well  adapted  for  reproduction,  but  all 
suffered  from  one  fatal  defect — they  treated  the  sexual 
question  with  what  to-day  would  justly  be  considered 
a  shocking  lack  of  decency  and  discretion. 

The  modern  trend  in  the  world  of  thought  and 
morals  is  distinctly  upward,  and  the  moving  picture 
has  caught  its  full  share  of  that  admirable  spirit — in 
fact,  more  than  its  full  share,  because  the  modern  stage 
in  that  respect  is  far  behind  the  picture. 


Do  not  miss  reading  our 

"On   the    Market"   Pages, 

and 
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THE    CINEMA   THEATRE 
EMPLOYMENT      BUREAU. 


NO    CHARGE    TO    EITHER    EMPLOYER    OR    EMPLOYED. 

This  Bureau  is  opened  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  together  employers  and  employed  in  the  Cinema  Theatre  world,  without  any  trouble  or  expense 
to  either.  The  Proprietors  of  The  Cinema  have  heard  so  many  complaints  of  the  difficulties  of  both  parties,  that  for  the  benefit  of  the  Trade  they 
have  opened  this  Bureau  at  their  sole  expense,  and  will  undertake  the  whole  of  the  work  without  payment. 

Carefully  compiled  Registers  will  be  kept  at  the  Offices  containing  all  information  respecting  Situations  of  all  kinds— Vacant  and  Wanted — in 
connection  with  Cinematograph  Theatres.  All  communications  must  be  conducted  by  correspondence,  and  marked  on  the  envelope  'Cinema 
Employment  Bureau."  No  notice  can  be  taken  of  applications  for  employment  unless  copies  of  references  are  enclosed  and  'he  following  pariiculars  given: — 
Age,  height,  single  or  married,  experience,  wages  required,  and  how  long  with  previous  and  present  pmnloyers. 

Full  particulars  must  bt  clearly  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  J.  he  cinema,  21,  North  Audley  Street,  London,  W. 


SITUATIONS  VACANT. 

MANAGER  required  for  cinema  in  country  town  who  is  smart  and  resource- 
ful and  understands   business  throughout.    Good  salary  and  commission  to  an 

ADVERTISER,  a  live  man  with  novel  ideas  of  advertising,  etc.,  requires  post 
as  manager.  Age  37.  Of  good  appearance.  Dresses  well.  Excellent  references. 
— Box  369. 

experienced  man.     Full  details  and  references  apply  to  Box  393. 

MANAGER,  5  years'  experience,  29  years  of  age,  disengaged. — Box  386. 

MANAGER  wanted  for  a   seaside    cinema,  South  of  England;    must  have 
plenty  of  energy.     State  salary  and  past  experience  to  Box  361. 

MANAGER,  32,  smart,  experienced,  open  to  engagement. — Box  387. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED, 

MANAGER. — Young  man,  age  29,  desires  position.     Good  organiser.     First- 
class  references.     Moderate  salary  and  percentage. — Box  395. 

OPERATOR,  experienced  all  branches,  at  present  manager  of  provincial 
hall,  open  for  new  engagement.  Highest  references.  Moderate  salary. — Box 
380. 

OPERATOR,  used  to  D.C.,  A.C.,  and  M.G.,  and  can  do  own  repairs  and 
wiring,  open  to  engagement.     Reasonable  offer. — Box  382. 

ASSISTANT   OPERATOR,  thoroughly  experienced,  desires  change;  excel- 
lent references  from  present  and  pas  employers. — Box  393. 

PROPRIETORS   on  the  look  out  for  a  good  man  who  has   built  up  several 
large    theatres,    and    is    at    present    disengaged,    should    communicate    with 
advertiser.     Reasonable  salary. — B0X375. 

PIANIST  desires  evening  employment  at  cinema  theatre,  N.E.  district. — 
Box  379. 

MANAGER,  successful  in  running  music  hall  and  picture  theatre,  desires 
change.     Low  salary. — Box  381. 

CINEMATOGRAPH  actor  requires  engagements.     Good   references. — Box 
373. 

MANAGER,   who   knows   the   business  right   through   and  can   show  good 
results,  desires  charge.     Moderate  salary.    Good  references. — Box  374. 

MANAGER  who  has  made  a  great  success  of  London  suburban  theatre 
desires  change.     Full  particulars  at  interview. — Box  384. 

DOORMAN,  or  any  capacity.     Good  references. — Box  37  . 

MANAGER  who   can  guarantee    satisfactory  results,  and   has  successfully 

OPERATOR,   experienced  as  chief   and   single   handed.      Good  references. 
Salary  £2. — Box  378. 

OPERATOR,  electric  or  lime,  thoroughly  experienced.    Highest  references. — 
Box  376. 

managed  five  cinemas,  open  to  engagement. — Box  385. 

MANAGER,  thoroughly  understands  cinematograph  business,  desires  appoint 
ment.     Has  held  responsible  positions.     Good  advertising  man. — Box  390. 

SCENIC   ARTIST   and   props,   willing   to   make    himself  generally  useful, 
desires  permanency. — Box  377. 

MANAGER,  at  present  running  London  cinema,  desires  change  to  seaside 
hall.     Excellent  references. — Box  383. 

VOCALIST  and  assistant  pianist  desires  birth. — Box  372. 

MANAGER   d°sires   post.      Thoroughly   experienced;     first-class  operator, 
electrician,  and  mechanic.     Small  salary  and  percentage. — Box  371. 

OPERATOR,  27,  6  years'  experience  town  and  country  ;  first-class  refer- 
ences ;  understands  direct  and  alternating  currents  and  motor  generator,  and 
can  do  own  repairs,  disengaged,  £2. — Box  388. 

THE    DOOR-KEEPER'S    EXPRESSION. 

By   ASHLEY     GORDON. 


VEN  the  door-keeper  counts,  was  the  remark 
made  by  one  of  the  keenest  and  most  suc- 
cessful of  picture-theatre  managers  to  the 
writer  during  a  discussion  of  the  factors  for 
and  against  success  in  managerial  control. 
"  Pick  your  door-keeper  as  carefully  as  you  do  your 
manager  or  operator.  He  is  the  first  member  of  your 
staff  to  meet  your  patrons.  He  is — or  should  be — 
always  on  view,  and  by  his  appearance,  his  manner,  and 
even  his  expression,  he  should  look  like  the  representa- 
tive of  a  successful  and  up-to-date  theatre." 

Don't  think  that  I  am  laying  too  much  stress  upon  a 
small  matter.  The  demeanour  and  appearance  of  any 
member  of  the  staff  is  really  a  matter  of  importance. 
I  do  not  suggest  that  the  proprietor  should  go  round 
trying  to  engage  door-keepers  with  pleasant  expressions, 
and  operators  and  attendants  who  smile  sweetly  so  many 
times  a  minute.  The  thing  could  not  be  done — at  least, 
in  England — but  all  the  same  the  remark  leads  me  to 
the  whole  germ  of  my  subject — that  fair  and  considerate 


treatment  of  one's  staff  means  always  that  patrons  will 
be  well  treated  in  their  turn. 

I  call  to  mind  an  experiment  I  made  not  long  since  to 
prove  the  value  of  my  theory  that  one  can  always  judge 
of  the  success  of  a  theatre  by  its  staff.  I  chatted  with 
the  man  in  uniform  first  and  went  in  to  see  the  show 
afterwards.  In  practically  every  case  I  found  that  the 
man  who  was  respectful,  brisk,  and  well-informed  on  the 
doings  of  the  show  he  represented  was  employed  by  a 
theatre  which  was  making  good  in  every  sense  of  the 
word.  Grumbles  and  surly  replies  on  the  other  hand 
formed  asure  indication  of  ahalf  empty  house — scratched 
and  old  films  and  a  general  "playing  to  no-dividend  busi- 
ness." 

Don't  make  a  fetish  of  the  door-keeper,  or  spoil  the 
staff  by  indulgence,  but  at  least  let  them  share  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  house.  Make  them  feel — and  know — 
that  they  can  individually  and  collectively  play  their  own 
part  in  the  success  of  the  theatre,  and  above  all  that  with 
its  success  is  bound  up  their  own  profitable  future. 
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w^  WE  ARE  ~m 


The  Best,  Cheapest, 

and  Fastest  Process 

Block  Makers  in  the 

World. 

WE  make  most  of  the  Blocks 
used  in  this  Journal. 


TEE  DEAN  ENGRAVING  Coy. 

(WILL  ROBERTS,  Managing  Director;, 

26,  Dean  Street, 

Fetter  Lane, 

London,  E.C. 

Telephone  :  309,  Holborn. 
Telegrams:  "  Engravitem,  London." 


WE  guarantee  to  save  all  users  of  Blocks 
from  5%   to  50%. 


All    Theatres,  Halls,   and 
Sites  for  Sale  or  to  be  Let 
are   on   the  Registers   of 
HARRIS    AND    GILLOW. 

Reports  and  Valua- 
tions for  all  purposes. 

PERIODICAL      SALES      BY 
AUCTION  OF  THEATRES, 
HALLS,  AND   SITES  HELD 
AT    THE    MART,   TOKEN- 
HOUSE  YARD,  E.C,  OR  IN 
THE      PROVINCES     BY 
ARRANGEMENT,     AT 
LOW      INCLUSIVE      FEES. 

Advisory     Reports 
given. 

Negotiations     Con- 
ducted for  Purchasers 

For    Terms   and     Particulars    apply 

Messrs.  Harris  &  Gillow, 

Cinematograph     Property       Experts, 

451a,  Oxford  Street,  London,  W. 

DISINFECT    YOUR   THEATRE 

"One  of  the  best  and  cheapest  disinfectants  is 

PINER-LIN 


I 


which  is  claimed  by  its  makers  to  be  the  last  word  in  hygiene 
as  supplied  to  purification  of  the  air  by  spraying.  '  Piner-lin  ' 
has  also  properties  which,  in  solution,  when  sprayed  into  the 
air  give  off  free  ozone  and  oxygen,  take  away  all  the  carbonic 
acid  gas,  smoke,  and  other  impurities,  and  render  the  atmo- 
sphere sweet,  fresh,  cool,  and  very  agreeable."— The   Cinema. 


THE  PINER-LIN  CO.,  FISHPONDS,  BRISTOL 


L.C.C.  PATTERN. 


SLIDING  STENCIL  CUT  FRONT. 


For  any  llluminant. 
Opal  or   Red    Glass. 


(As  shown.) 

Emergency  Exit 
Exit    -    -    -    - 


11/. 
10/- 

Without  fancy  work. 
Emergency  Exit   -  10/- 
Exit    -----    9/- 

Any  other  signs  quoted  for. 
Discount  for  quantities. 


MANSELL,  Ltd.,  13a,  Cecil  Court, 


'Phone  8982  City, 


w.c. 


SWELLING  THE  PROFITS. 

The  last  balance-sheet  of  one  of  the  leading  cinemato- 
graph companies,  whose  peregrinations  extend  to  the 
most  important  towns  and  cities  in  the  provinces,  as  well 
as  to  London,  contained  some  figures  of  startling 
significance  for  those  desirous  of  increasing  their  turn- 
over. The  profit  and  loss  account  of  the  company  in 
question  showed  that  a  profit  of  nearly  ^2,000  had 
resulted  from  the  sale  of  sweetmeats  and  refreshments 
in  the  company's  theatres,  whilst  the  report  of  the 
directors  stated  that  during  the  year  ensuing  a  surplus 
income  of  something  like  ^"10,000  was  anticipated  from 
the  same  source.  We  are  well  aware  that  it  is  not 
within  the  power  of  every  exhibitor  to  secure  such  a 
turnover,  but  so  significant  are  these  figures  that  it 
behoves  even  the  smallest  man  to  look  to  it  that  he  does 
not  neglect  this  side  of  the  business.  The  difficulty  with 
which  he  is  faced  lies  not  so  much  in  the  dearth  of 
delicacies  likely  to  tickle  the  palate  as  in  a  judicious 
selection  from  the  host  ol  sweetmeats  at  his  command. 
Any  advice  likely  to  assist  the  exhibitor  in  his  choice 
should,  therefore,  be  of  value  to  him,  and,  for  this 
reason,  we  have  much  pleasure  in  bringing  to  his  notice 
the  productions  of  Messrs.  Yeatman  and  Co.,  Limited. 
Especially  adapted  for  sale  in  the  cinematograph  theatre 
are  the" Yeat ward  Ho"  and  "Mavis"  caramels,  in  which 
this  firm  specialise.  These  caramels,  of  delightful 
flavour  and  wide  variety,  are  attractively  packed  in 
transparent  paper,  each  separate  sweet  bearing  some 
appropriate  phrase,  such  as  "  This  year,"  "  Your  slave," 
"  Don't  look  so,"  and  so  on.  Mavis  caramels  are  con- 
tent to  rely  upon  their  unadorned  sweetness  for  their 
flavour,  and  they  are  quite  one  of  the  purest  and  most 
delicious  bon-mots  in  sweetmeats.  A  line  to  Denmark 
Street,  London,  E.,  will  bring  the  firm's  full  list  of  cinema 
dainties  to  any  reader,  and  the  line  is  well  worth  sending. 
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NEW    COMPANIES    REGISTERED. 

Carlisle  Theatre  Co.,  Ltd. — July  1.  £1,000  in  £1  shares. 
J43,  Charing  Cross  Road,  W.C 

Consett  Electric  Theatres,  Ltd. — June  29.  £8,000  in  £5 
shares.     25,  King  Street,  South  Shields.    • 

Shipley  Pavilion. — July  2,  by  Jordan  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  116-117, 
Chancery  Lane.  £2,000  in  1,250  £1  preferred  and  1,500  10s. 
ordinary.  Business  :  Kinematograph  theatre  and  hall  proprietors 
and  managers,  &c.  ;  agreements  with  F.  Siegel  for  the  purchase  of 
certain  land  at  Shipley,  and  lor  the  provision  of  certain  expenses 
.and  rendering  of  certain  services  in  consideration  of  the  allotment 
of  shares.     Private. 

Pendlebury  Picture  Palace  and  Varieties.  — July  i,  by 
Jordan  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  116-117,  Chancery  Lane.  £4,000  in  £1 
shares.  Business :  To  take  over  the  business  carried  on  at 
Pendlebury,  Lancashire,  as  the  Prince  Edward  Picture  Company. 

Prestwich  Picturedrome. — June  28,  by  Jordan  and  Sons. 
Ltd.,  116-117,  Chancery  Lane.     £1, 000  in  £1  shares.     Private. 

Wallasey  Cinema,  Ltd. — July  3.  £3,000  in  £1  shares.  112 
King  Street,  Egremont,  Wallasey. 

Ystrad  Mynach  Cinemas,  Ltd. — July  11.  £3,000  in  £1  shares, 
Bryntaf  Stores,  Aberfan,  Mertbyr  Tydvil 

New  Enterprises,  Ltd. — July  4.  £1,000  in  950  shares  of  £1 
and  1,000  ordinary  of  is.     Business:   Amusement  caterers. 

Gem  Electric  Theatres  (Manchester),  Ltd. — July  9.  £1,500 
in  £1  shares.     688,  Rochdale  Road,  Manchester. 

Chesham  Palace  Picture  and  Concert  Hall,  Ltd. — July  9. 
£4,500  in  £1  shares.     97,  High  Street,  Chesham,  Bucks. 

Castle  Theatres  and  Music  Halls  Company,  Ltd.— July  9. 
.£5,000  in  £1  shares. 

Cinephone,  Ltd. — July  11.  £1,000  in  is.  shares.  5,  Robert 
Street,  Adelphi,  W.C. 

Walter  Cawood,  Ltd. — July  8.  £12,000  in  £1  shares.  Busi- 
ness Exhibition  Promoters.     196,  Deansgate,  Manchester. 

South  Shore  Pictures  Co.,  Ltd. — July  8.  £5,000  in  £1 
shares.     34,  Birley  Street,  Blackpool. 

Chapeltown  Picture  Palace,  Ltd.— July  10.  £3,000  in  £1 
shares. 

British  Workman's  Estates,  Ltd. — July  2.  £1,000  in  850 
10  per  cent  preference  shares  of  £1  each  and  3,000  ordinary  shares 
of  is.  each.  Business  :  To  carry  on  the  business  of  builders,  hard- 
ware merchants,  lurnhure  dealers,  confectioners,  caterers,  builders 
or  owners  of  cafes,  picture  halls,  and  places  ot  amusement,  etc., 
and  to  adopt  an  agreement  with  J.  Stevens.  The  first  directors  are 
J.  Stevens,  managing  director  for  five  years,  and  T.  Cotton. 
Registered  office,  9,  Mount  Street,  Manchester.  Private  com- 
pany. 

Camden  Hippodrome,  Ltd. — July  4.  £5,000  in  £1  shares. 
Business;  To  take  over  the  Camden  Theatre,  Camden  Town,  to 
carry  on  the  business  of  kinematograph  theatre  and  music  hall  pro- 
prietors, etc.,  and  to  adopt  an  agreement  with  the  Picture 
Theatres  Controlling  Co.,  Ltd.  The  first  directors  are  F.  G. 
Osborne  and  E.  A.  Kent.  Qualification  (except  managing 
director)  1  share.  Registered  office,  52,  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  W.C. 
Private  company. 


Harehills  Amusement  Co.,  Ltd.—  July  11.  By  Jordan  and  Sons, 
Ltd.,  116-117,  Chancery  Lane,  W.C.  £8,000  in  £1  shares.  Busi- 
ness :  Owners  of  and  dealers  in  dramatic  copyrights,  business,  and 
interests,  theatre,  opera  house,  music  hall,  and  kinematograph  hall 
proprietors,  etc.     Private  company. 

Claughton  Picture  House,  Co.,  Ltd. — This  company  has  been 
registered  with  a  capital  of  £1,000  in  £1  shares  to  take  over  the 
business  of  the  Claughton  Picture  House,  Birkenhead.  Private 
company.  The  first  directors  (limited  to  three),  are  A.  Levy, 
managing  director,  J.  Auerbach,  and  H.  G.  Auerbach.  The 
registered  office  is  3,  Mitchell  Place,  Liverpool. 

Haswell  Pictures  Co.,  Ltd.,  has  been  registered  witli  a 
capital  of  £1,000  in  £1  shares.  The  first  directors  are  Messrs. 
G.  T.  Hanfor,  S.  Wiseman,  T.  R.  Rickard,  W.  H.  Crone,  M. 
Ramshaw,  R.  Spark  and  P.  Wearmouth.  Solicitor,  J.  H.  Spark, 
Sunderland.  The  registered  offices  are  at  10,  Sycamore  Terrace,- 
Haswell,  Co.  Dtirham.  The  company  have  purchased  an  excellent 
site  for  the  construction  of  an  up-to-date  picture  theatre  in  Front 
Street,  Haswell,  and  have  accepted  plans  prepared  by  Messrs.  J. 
Garry  and  Sons,  of  West  Hartlepool. 

Alcazar  Picture  Theatre  (Hounslow),  Ltd. — July  13.  £7,350 
in  7,000  preference  shares  of  £1  and  7,000  deferred  of  is.  79, 
Salisbury  House,  E.C. 

Robin  Hood  Films,  Ltd. — July  13.  .£2,000  in  £1  shares.  The 
Studio,  Ravenscar,  Yorks. 

Gerrard  Film  Co.,  Ltd. — July  18.  £5,000  in  £1  shares.  13, 
Gerrard  Street,  W. 

Marion  and  Co.,  Ltd. — July  17.  £40,000  in  £1  shares. 
Business:  Manufacturers  of  and  dealers  in  scientific  instruments. 
22  and  23,  Soho  Square,  W. 

Urmston  Palace. — July  17.  By  Jordan  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  116-117, 
Chancery  Lane,  W.C.  £2,500  in  £  1  shares.  Business:  To  erect 
and  maintain  at  Urmston,  Lanes.,  a  kinematograph  or  other 
theatre,  music  hall,  or  place  ot  amusement.     Private  company. 

South  Shore  Electric  Theatre. — July  15.  By  Jordan  and 
Sons,  Ltd.,  116-117,  Chancery  Lane,  W.C.  £1,500  in  £1  shares, 
Business  :  As  indicated  by  title.     Private  company. 

Drovlsden  Electric  Theatre  Co. — July  16.  By  Jordan  and 
Sons,  Ltd.,  116-117,  Chancery  Lane,  W.C.  £3,000  in  £1  shares. 
Bu=iness  :   As  indicated  by  title.     Private  company. 

Brynmawr  Cinema,  Ltd. — July  8.  £4,000  in  £1  shares. 
Business  :  To  carry  on  at  Brynmawr  or  elsewhere  the  business  of 
music  hall,  concert  hall,  ball  room,  electric  and  other  theatre  pro- 
prietor:, etc.  Minimum  cash  subscription,  £2,500.  The  first 
directors  are  W.  R.  Edmunds,  W.  James,  T.  E.  German,  M. 
Levinsohn,  S.  Hawkins,  S.  Perkins,  L.  James,  and  A.  I.  Freedman. 
Qualification,  200  shares.  Registered  office,  Bank  Chambers, 
Merthvr  Tydfil. 


MORTGAGES    AND    CHARGES. 

Pringle's  Picture  Palaces,  Ltd. — Bond  and  disposition  in 
security  dated  May  13,  1912,  as  further  security  to  £8,000  First 
Mortgage  Debentures,  charged  on  40-44a,  Elm  Row,  Birmingham. 
Holders — Sir  James  Smitu,  Kt.,  Edgbaston  Hall,  Birmingham, 
and  G.  H.  Clangton,  The  Priory,  Dudley. 

Leicester  Palace  Theatre,  Ltd. — Mortgage  on  28  and  28a, 
Belgrave  Gate,  Leicester,  occupied  by  Palace  Leather  Co.,  and 
mews  and  land  in  rear  thereof,  dated  June  13,  1912,  to  secure  all 
moneys  due  or  to  become  due  from  the  company  to  Nottingham 
and  Nottinghamshire  Banking  Company,  Ltd.,  Thurland  Street, 
Nottingham. 

Olympia  (Blackburn),  Ltd. — Further  charge  on  land  and 
premises  in  Blackburn  and  a  yearly  rent  charge  of  £50,  dated 
April  24,  1912,  to  secure  all  moneys  due  or  to  become  due  from  the 
company  to  Union  Bank  of  Manchester,  Ltd.,  Spring  Gardens, 
Manchester,  supplemental  to  transfer  of  mortgage  of  even  date. 

Villiers  Electric  Theatre  Company,  Ltd. — Mortgage  on 
land  and  buildings  (including  electric  picture  hall)  at  Villiers 
Street  South,  Sunderland,  dated  June  5,  1912,  to  secure  all 
moneys  due  or  to  become  due  from  the  company  to  the  London 
Joint  Stock  Bank,  Ltd.,  5,  Princes  Street,  E.C. 
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LONDON  *..  PROVINCIAL  THEATRES  dc  SITES 
TO  BE- LET- OR- SOLD. 


Applicants  requiring  further  particulars  and  orders  to  view  any  of  the  properties  mentioned  in  the  subjoined  list 
are  requested  to  quote  the  foliD  number  attached, and  ask  the  specific  questions  they  des;re  answered.  Applicants 
not  finding  their  requirements  in  this  list  are  invited  to  forward  a  uescnpuon  ot  the  investment  tney  are  seeking, 
and  particulars  of  anything  suitable  will  be  forwarded  from  time  to  time  without  charge  by  the  respective  agents. 


For  Scale  of  Charges  for  Advertisements 
under  this  heading,  apply  to  The  Manager, 
THE  CINEMA  NEWS  &  PROPERTY  GAZETTE, 
LTD.,    21,    NORTH     AUDLEY     STREET,    W. 


selection  of  properties  from  the  rfgisters  of 

Messrs.    Harris   &   Gii.low,   Cinematograph    Property   Experts, 

451a,   Oxford   Street,    London,    VV. 

London  Theatres. 


LONDON,  WEST-END.— One  of  the  highest  class  small  Theatres  in 
one  of  the  best  main  streets  in  the  West-end  of  London.  Although  only 
holding  about  200,  the  net  profit  is  over  .£1,000  per  annum.  Price  for  the 
whole   place   as   a   going   concern,    £1,500.     A   bargain.      Fo.   992V 

LONDON,  E  —Main  rjad,  comprising  laig--  hall  siating  500.  Shops  and 
premi  es  pr  ducing  a  reital  of  over  £81.0  p.a.  anrl  a  suite  of  rooms  producing 
£500  p. a.  Takings  for  la-t  >ear  were  over  £3,750.  Lease  80  years.  Ground 
rent  £206  n.a.     Prici?  £i',ooo.     Fo.  ;74cy. 

LONDON,  N.W  —Hall  seating  200.  Ready  tor  opening.  Owner  has  other 
interests.     Rem  £100 p.a.     Price  £ioo.     Fo.  172c. 

LONDON  SUBURB,  N.W. —Public  Hall  built  about  4i  years  ago,  31  ft. 
6  in.  frontage,  no  ft.  deep,  holding  about  500.  Price,  freehold,  inclusive 
of  all  fixtures  and  fittings,  .63,500  (a  part  might  remain).  First  floor  let  off 
at  £100  per  annum.     Fo.  653b 

LONDON,  N. — Theatre  having  a  seating  capacity  of  200  with  standing 
room  for  50,  or  could  be  enlarged  to  hold  another  100.  Established  3  years. 
Music  and  Dancing  licences.     Rent  £90  per  annum.     Price  £200.     Fo.   144c 


LONDON,    VV 
Fo.  176c. 


-tine   position.       Tneaue    seating    1,150.       Moderate    rent. 


LONDON,  E. — Theatre,  in  a  good  main  pusition,  having  a  seating  capacity  of 
1,500.     Price  £2,500.    Rent,  £1,500.     Fo.     165c 

LONDON,  E.— Frontage  20  ft.,  depth  80  ft.  Hold  about  230.  Estab- 
lished Christmas,  1910.  A  going  concern  with  a  lease  of  8  years,  at  the 
low  inclusive  rent  of  £60  per  annum.     Price,  inclusive,  £380.     Fo.  I72cy 

LONDON,  S.W. — A  newly  built  Theatre,  costing  over  £5,000.  Capacity 
nearly  600.  Takings  last  month,  £220.  £2,000  cash  and  balance  on  mort- 
gage includes  going  concern  and  everything  of  the  best.  Long  lease. 
Ground    Rent    £2^0   per   annum.     Fo.   793b 

LONDON,  S.W. — A  smart  little  Theatre  holding  about  300.  Price,  in- 
clusive of   everything,    £7^0.     Fo.    751b 

MIDDLESEX. — Theatre  seating  400,  taking  £30  per  week.  Established 
2  years.  Rent  £50  per  annum.  Price  £500,  including  everything.  A 
bargain.      Fo.    I42cy 

LONDON,  S.W. — Hall  seating  150.  Rent  263.  per  week.  Price  £200,  including 
complete  outfit      Go^d  opportunity  for  a  beginner.     Fo.  183c. 

LONDON  SUBURBS,  S.W.-Theatre  seating  250.  Profit  about  £150  per 
annum.  Rent  £52  on  loug  lease.  Price  as  going  concern,  including 
everything.    £150.     Fo.    mc 

LONDON'.— Heart  of  the  West-End.  Premises  easily  adaptablefor  a  theatre. 
Frontage  20  ft.,  depth  80  ft.     Any  lease.     Rent  £1,250      Fo.  177c. 


LONDON,  N.— Fine  Music  Hall  seating  1,400 and  standing  room.  Price  £3,000, 
for  everything  as  it  stand?.  Rent  £925.  Profits  should  easily  reach  £5,000  per 
annum.  A  remarkable  opportunity  to  obtain  possession  and  a  profitable  under- 
taking for  a  small  figure.     Fo.  688b. 

LONDON,  W. — Hall  capacity  nearly  400.  Net  profits  £350  a  year.  Tip-up 
seats,  3d.,  6d.  and  9d.  Books  kept,  open  to  every  investigation.  Rent  £175.  A 
sound  and  genuine  concern.     Price  £750.     Fo.  162c 

LONDON,  WtiST-END. — Going  Concern,  beautifully  decorated  and  up- 
holstered.    Price  £1,800      Rent  £475  per  annum.     Fine  chance.     Fo.     i63ry 

LONDON.— Heart  of  the  West-end.  Theatre  holding  400,  and  making  a 
net  profit  of  £1,000  per  annum.  A  very  unusual  opportunity  to  acquire  a 
high-class   property.     Price  £1,000  cash,    balance  can  remain.     Fo.    140c 

LONDON,  N. — Theatte  ^eating  2,"Oo.     Moderate  rent.     Fo.  i76cy. 

LONDON,  WEbT-END. 
Fo.  ig8cy. 

LONDON,  S.E. — Large  iVlu-ic  Hall,  fine  position.     Rent  £1,550  p.a.   F0.19QC. 

LONDON,  S  W. — Theatre  seating  450.  Main  road,  takings  average  £38  per 
week.  Licensed  for  Music,  Dancing,  and  Cinema.  Rent  £200  p.a.  Price 
£1,000.  or  trie  Freehold  would  be  solH.     Fo.  2oicy. 

MIDDLESEX. — Theatre  seating  350,  standing  room  lor  100,  taking  £12  to  £13 
per  week.  Expenses  £8  per  week.  No  opposition.  Rent  £125  per  annum. 
Frice  £200.     Fo.  192c. 

LONDON,  S.W. — Theatre  seating  300.  Fine  position.  Takings  average 
£125  per  month.     Ownerhas  other  interests.     Rent  £275  per  annum.     Price£3oo. 

Fo.  I94cy. 

LONDON,  E.C. — Theatre  situate  in  a  gr^nd  position  holding  600.  Making  a 
nett  profit  of  £500  per  annum.  No  opposition.  Rent  £260  per  annum.  Price 
£800,  including  two  Pathe  machines,  etc.,  etc.     Fo.  198c. 


-Large  Theatre  in  a  main  street.      Rent  £200  p.w. 


LONDON    SITES. 


LONDON,  W. — In  what  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  very  finest  positions 
for  a  Cinematograph  Theatre.  A  Building  Site,  90  ft.  by  100  ft.,  with  an 
entrance  from  the  main  road,  25  ft.  by  70  ft.,  which  would  form  a  Lounge 
and  Tea  Room.  All  necessary  exits  can  be  arranged,  and  a  net  profit  of 
about  £7,000  a  year  should  easily  be  made  from  the  Theatre.  Ground 
Rent  £600  per  annum.  Premium  £3,000  payable  on  completion,  and  £4,500  in 
instalments  spread  over  a  period  ot  seven  years.     Fo.  657b. 

LONDON,  N.W. — In  a  very  fine  position  for  a  Cinematograph  Theatre. 
A  Site  capable  of  a  building  to  seat  800  to  1,000,  and  having  two  very  ex- 
cellent frontages  to  the  most  important  roads  in  the  district.  Ground  Rent 
£190.  Premium  £1,600.  A  higher  ground  rent  without  a  premium  might 
be  arranged.     Fo.    563b 

CLAPHAM  JUNCTION.— In  the  main  street.  Fine  Site,  50  ft.  by 
100  ft.     Price,   freehold,  £3,000,   might  be  let   on  a   building  lease.     Fo.  825y 


Gerrard 
5925. 


THE    CAR    MART 


"  Karbargins 
London. 


Has  a  Stock  of  over  100  New  and  Secondhand  Cars,  suitable  for  pleasure 
or  business  purposes.  'Phone  your  requirements. 


Spec  at  Agents   for 


METALLURGIQUE,     FIAT,    MERCEDES, 
DAIMLER,  NAPIER,  &c,   &c.    — 


DAIMLER,     A.USTRO- 

Lowest  London  Prices. 


297-299,    EUSTON    ROAD,    LONDON,    N.W. 
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LONDON,  S.E.— Site  in  a  good  main  position,  frontage  192  ft.,  depth  70  tt. 
Modfrate  rent.     Fo.  i83cy. 

LONDON,  N.W. — An  admirable  site  in  a  thickly  populated  district,  now 
occupied  by  a  bouse  and  stables.  36  ft  by  95  ft.  Ground  rent  £n<.  Lease 
10  years.     Price  £  1,050.     Fo.  i73cy. 

TOT  1ENHAM.— Site,  25  ft.  6  in.  by  131  ft.  Lease  93  years.  Trice 
£1,650.     A   very  fine  position.     Fo.  677y 

LONDON  SUBURB,  E. — bite  situate  in   the  high  road,  and  next  to  library 

and  town  hall.     Frontage  200  ft,   depth   i  to  - 1.  Nearest  opposition  would   be 

two  miles  distant.     Price  £12  per  ft.  freehold,  or  would  let  on  building  lease 
at  a  ground  rent  of  £130      Fo.  I78cy. 

LONDON,  E.C. — Two  sites  for  sale  as  a  whole,  total  ar^a  of  1,463  sq.  ft. 
Ground  ren'  £19.     Price  £3,200,  or  might  b-»  sold  separately.     Pp.  i82cy. 

LONDON,  S.W. — Splendid  Site  in  a  good  main  position.  Everything  is 
ieady  for  immediate  possession  ;  plans  have  been  passed  by  the  L.C.C., 
and  the  necessary  licences  obtained.  Would  accommodate  a  theatre 
capable  of  holding  about  700.  Area  6,000  square  feet.  Ground  rent  £100 
per  annum.  Premium  £500,  open  to  offer.  Lease  21  years,  could  be 
extended.     Fo.   142c 

NOTTING  HILL  GATE.— Site  35  ft.  by  80  ft.  Lease  7,  14,  or  2t  years. 
Ground  Rent  £350.     Close   to  Notting   Hill    Gate  Station.     Fo.    576y 

PLAISTOW. — Site,  50  yards  from  station,  36  ft.  by  90  ft.  Good  position 
for  a  Cinematograph  Theatre.  Lease  99  years.  Ground  Rent  £75  per 
annum,  or  price,    freehold,   £1,500,    part  on   mortgage.     Fo.   780b 

BROMLEY.— Site  in  an  excellent  position,  t5  ft.  3  in.  by  106  ft.  Price 
£2,500. Fo.   676b 

LONDON,  N.E. — Corner  Site  in  a  fine  position.  Area  30,700  square  feet. 
Excellent  opportunity.    Price,  freehold,   £4,800.     Fo.    i52cy 

LONDON,  W.  — Main  thoroughfare  in  the  midst  of  Theatre  Land.  A 
Cinematograph  Theatre  capable  of  seating  about  1,500  can  be  built, 
together  with  shop  property,  offices,  &c.  A  net  profit  of  £12,000  per  annum 
should  easily  be  obtained.  Ground  Rent  £4,500  per  annum.  Estimated 
cost  of  building  £45,000.     Fo.   762b 

LONDON,  N.— Site  about  74  ft.  by  85  ft.  in  populous  district.  Price  for 
the  freehold,    £2,000,    or  might    be  let  on   building   lease.     Fo.   568b 

LONDON,  W.— Site,  situate  in  a  very  tine  position,  having  a  frontage  of  20ft. 
and  a  depth  of  110  ft.     Easily  converted.     Kent  £900  per  annum.     Fo.     1630 

BRENTFORD.— Site,   18  It.   by  250  ft.     Price,   freehold,   £2,500.     Fo.   6S3V 

LONDON,  S.W. —Fine  Corner  Siie,  in  a  grand  position.  Price  £1,100. 
Freehold.     Fo.    i64cy 

HARROW-ROAD.— Site,  splendid  position,  36  ft.  by  136  ft.  Will  be  let 
on  building  lease  at  £140  per  annum.     Fo.    108c 

LONDON,  N. — Site  in  a  main  thoroughfare.  Frontage  40  ft.,  depth  130  ft. 
Premises  at  rear  could  be  had.  Price  £1,500.  Lease  2i>ears.  Rent  £217  per 
annum.     Fo.  166c 

LONDON,  S.W. —Premises  c-<pab  e  of  seating  500.  Fine  position.  Price 
£2,750.     Freehold.     £1,500  can  remain  on  mortgage.     Fo.     i66cy 

LONDON,  N—  Site  33  tt.  by  130  ft.     Fine  position.     Price,  Freehold,  £675. 
ho.  168c 

WESTMINSTER.— Site  in  good  position,  22  ft.  by  53  ft.  Price,  tree- 
hold,  £850,  or  would  be  let  at  £50  per  annum.     Fo.  io8cy 


HOLLOWAY-ROAD.— In    the   very    best    position,     a    fine    corner    Site, 
30  ft.  by  93  ft.,  suitable  for  the  erection  of  a  Theatre  seating  about  650.     A 
very  large  business  can  be  done  in  this  important   position.     Rent  £600. 
Fo.    84Sb 

CLAPTON.— House  and  Stabling,  26  ft.   by  100  ft.     Price,  freehold,  £800. 
Fo.    113CV 

iSOKOUGH  HIGH-STREET.— A  Freehold  Site,  capable  of  erecting  a 
Theatre  to  seat  about  1,000.  Frontage  60  ft.,  depth  no  ft.  Price  £3,250. 
Extra   land  at   the   side  can   be  added  totalling  8,000  square  ft.     Fo.    721b 


WESTBOURNE  GROVE.— Premises  easily  adaptable,  70  ft.  frontage  by 
40  ft.  deep,  with  back  entrance.     Rent  £600  per  annum.     Fo.   i24cy 

LONDON,  SUBURB,  S.W.— A  fine  corner  Site  in  a  good  position.  Area 
3,250  square  feet.  Price,  freehold,  £1,250,  or  would  let  on  a  building  lease 
at  £65  per  annum.     Fo.   i39Cy 

CRICKLEWOOD  —  Good  Site  in  an  excellent  position,  87  ft.  by  90  tt. 
Will  be  let  on  building  lease  at  £90  per  annum,  or  freehold  would  be  sold. 
Fo.   896V 


PALMER'S   GREEN.— Corner  Site    on    the    main    tram   route. 
Rent  12s.  per  foot.     Fo.    101c 


Ground 


HARROW-ROAD.— Premises    with    an   area    of    26,433    ft-     Price   £8,000. 
Ground  Rent  £232,   or  would   be  let  at  £750  per  annum.     Lease  46  years. 
. . Fo.   138CV 

BRIXTON.— In  the  best  position.  An  exceedingly  good  Site,  suitable  for 
a  Theatre  seating  about  1,500.  Ground  Rent  £450  per  annum.  Lease  60 
years.     Fo.    731b 


BETHNAL  GREEN.— Building  Site  in  main  street.  Plans  passed  for 
Theatre  to  seat  580  and  two  Shops.  61  ft.  by  95  ft.  Price,  freehold,  £4  500 
or  might  be  let  at  a  ground  rent  of  £250  per  annum.     Fo.  796b 


HAMMERSMITH.— Corner    Site,    depth 
Fo.    io2y 


243    ft.      Freehold    will    be    sold. 


PADDINGTON. — A  very  fine  Site  of  16,000  ft.  At  present  occupied  by  an 
excellent  building  which  could  easily  be  converted.  Will  be  let  at  a 
ground  rent  of  £700  a  year  with  a  premium,  or  the  freehold  would  be  sold. 
Fo.    770V 

LONDON,  WES1-E.ND. — Site  in  one  of  the  busmest  tnoroughtares  111 
the  West-End.     Price   £510,   leasehold.     Fo.    I46cy 

SHEPHERD'S  BUSH.— Good  position.  Building  Site,  185  ft.  by  225  tt. 
Freehold  to  be  sold  ;    major   portion   can  remain   on   mortgage.     Fo.    103c 

KING'S  CROSS.— In  the  main  road,  a  good  Site  with  a  frontage  of 
32  ft.,  widening  to  70  ft.,  with  a  depth  of  127  ft.  Ground  Rent  £380  per 
annum.     Fo.    6i4y 

EALING.— Site,  00  It.  by  120  ft.  Ground  Rent  £50.  Premium  A 150. 
Long  lease.     Fo.  127c 

LONDON,  N.W. —An  excellent  Site  in  a  busy  spot.  Frontage  171  ft., 
depth  126  ft.     Rent  £750.     Price  £15,000.     Fo.   151c 

WALHAM  GREEN.— Freehold  Site,  72  ft.  by  106  ft.  Excellent  position. 
Freehold  for   sale.     Fo.   io5cy 

LONDON  SUBURBS,  N.— A  fine  property  suitable  for  Theatre,  capable 
of  seating  about  1,000,  with  room  to  build  two  shops  in  addition.  Ground 
Rent  £150.     Lease  99  years.     Fo.   645b 

EALING.— Site  in  very  good  position,  close  to  the  railway  station.  80  ft. 
by  200  ft.     Price,  freehold,  £800.     Fo.  799b 

ACTON. — Site,  50  ft.  by  120  ft.  Freehold  £1,600,  or  a  ground  rent  ot 
£80  per  annum.     Fo.    107c 

TOTTENHAM.— Freehold  premises,  28  by  112  ft.  Ground  Rent  £70. 
Price  for   the   lease,   £1,000.      Fo.    898b 

CAMDEN  TOWN.— An  excellent  Building  Site  with  about  40  ft.  frontage', 
can  be  had  in  the  High-street,   on  lease  for  90  years,  at  a  Ground  rent   ot 
£130  per  annum.     Premium    £1,200.     Fo.  8i3y 

HOUNSLOW.— Main  street.  Site  64  ft.  by  175  ft.  Good  opening  here 
for   a    Theatre.     Price  £1.200  for  the  freehold.     Fo.    102c 

HACKNEY.— In  a  very  fine  position  at  the  junction  of  two  main  streets, 
an  excellent  Site  capable  of  erecting  a  Theatre  to  seat  over  1,000.  Ground 
Rent  £250,.  per  annum,   lease  99  years.     Fo.  814a 

CHILD'S  HILL. — Good  Site  in  a  first-class  position,  60  ft.  by  100  tt. 
Price  16s.  per  foot.     Fo.   ioicy 

SOUTH  NORWOOD.— Workshop,  25  ft.  by  100  ft.,  suitable  for  conver- 
sion  into  a  Cinematograph  Theatre.  Lease  56  years.  Ground  Rent  £4  ics. 
Low  price.     Would  be  let  for  £100  per  annum.     Fo.  678b 

CROYDON. — Site,  close  to  High-street.  Low  ground  rent  on  building 
lease.     Fo.    I07cy 

LONDON,  S.W. — Site,  having  an  area  of  13,000  square  feet  for  Sale, 
freehold.  Price  £5,000,  or  would  let  on  building  lease  at  £250  per  annum. 
Fo.    I49cy 

LONDON,  S.W. — An  excellent  corner  Site  in  a  good  position,  60  ft.  by 
56  ft.     Price,  freehold,  £2,000,  or  on  building  lease.     Fo.    147c 

FINSBURY,  E.C. — Site,  9,650  square  ft.  Building  lease  99  years. 
Ground  Rent  £300  per  annum.     48  ft.  by  235  ft.     Fo.    105c 


WANDSWORTH-ROAD.— Two       good      Shops,      easily 
Theatre,  36  ft.  by  64  ft.     Price,  freehold,  £900.     Fo.  99sy 


adaptable      for 


GOLDER'S  GREEN.— Prominent  position,  Site  40  ft.  by  100  ft.  Ground 
Rent  of   £70   per  annum   on    long  building  lease.     Fo.   998y 

ACTON. — In  the  main  street,  a  very  excellent  Site,  frontage  42  ft.  6  inJ 
depth   100  ft.     Price,  freehold,  £2,000.     Fo.  650b 

LONDON,  N.W. — A  really  good  Site,  situate  in  a  main  road,  having  a 
frontage  of  120  ft.  and  depth  of  160  ft.     Rent  £600.     Fo.   isocy 

WANDSWORTH.— Excellent   Building  Site  in  a  very  fine  position.     ihe 
freehold  can  be  obtained  for  £4,500,  the  major  part  of  which   can  remain. 
Fo.   879b 

LONDON,  WEST-END. — Handsome  Flail  situate  in  a  very  busy  spoi, 
easily  converted.     Low  rent.     F"o.    I5icy 

SHEPHERD'S  BUSH. -Site,  34  ft.  by  75  ft.  Lease  about  18  years. 
Rent  £180.     Price   £1,500.     Fo.  88oy 

EALING. — Site  in  good  position,  28  ft.  cy  90  ft.  Price,  freehold,  £250, 
or  ground  rent   of  £10  per  annum.     Fo.   ioocy 

HAMPSTEAD,  High-street.— A  Site,  50  ft.  by  50  ft.,  to  be  let,  in  the 
main  street.     Ground   Rent  £150  per  annum.     Fo.   625b 

TOTTENHAM. — Site  in  a  splendid  position,  at  present  occupied  by  Shop  and 
stabling.     Ground  Rent,  £75  per  annum.     Fo.  189c. 

LONDON,  S.W. — Site  having  a  irontage  of  130  teet  and  a  depth  of  100.  situ- 
ate in  main  road,  very  busy  position.  Ground  Rent,  £r4  7s.  per  annum.  Price 
£2.000.     Fo.  I92cy. 

LONDON,  E. lite  with  a  frontage  56  feet,  depth   70  feet,  situate  at  cross 

roads.     No  opposition  to  a  picture  palace.        Price  £1,575.     Fo  194c. 

LONDON. — Site  in  a  very  busy  thoroughfare.  Price,  Freehold,  £650. 
Fo.  195CV. 

EUSTON  ROAD. — Site  having  a  frontage  of  108  feet  and  a  depth  of  70  feet. 
Price,  Freehold,  £11.701.     Fo.  196c. 

LONDON,  S.E.  — Site  situate  in  a  main  road.  Area  7, 80 j  square  feet ;  if  desired 
adjoining  property  could  also  be  purchased.  Ptice,  Freehold,  £1,000,  or  might 
let  on  building  lease.     Fo.  ig6cy. 

EUSTON  ROAD.— Site.  Area  4245  sq.  feet.  Price  i-reehold,  £4,25.1- 
Fo.  I97cy. 
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HOME    COUNTIES. 


SURREY. — With  a  shopping  population  of  between  40,000  and  45,000. 
Very  excellent  Hall,  seating  about  800,  with  stage  and  every  convenience 
for  running  a  Cinematograph  Theatte  with  Turns  if  desired.  Completely 
fitted  with  seating  and  everytning  necessary.  The  property  includes  a  resi- 
dence and  a  handsome  building  which  could  be  utilised  as  a  Club,  Dancing 
Academy,  or  any  other  business  where  a  handsome  building  is  required 
with  a  number  of  fine  rooms.  Replete  with  every  convenience,  including 
large  tennis  lawn.    Price  .£8,000.    Might  be  let  at  £500  per  annum.     Fo.  664y 

HERTS.— Large  town.  Theatre  seating  500.  Takings  £50  per  week. 
Net  profit  nearly  £25  per  week.  Price  for  the  whole,  including  the  build- 
ing, £3,000.     Fo.  897b 

BERKSHIRE.— Cinematograph  Theatre,  seating  350.  Rent  £260  per 
annum.  Lease  14  years,  which  includes  a  large  Hall  at  the  back,  let  at 
£6  per  week.     Price,    inclusive,   £650.      Fo.    752b 

ESSEX. — Large  theatre  in  a  large  town.  Seating  2,000.  Population  about 
40,000.     Rent  £1,500.     Fo.  i86cy. 

CROYDON.— Corner  Site,  37  ft.  6  in.  by  87  ft.  10  in.  Price,  freehold, 
,£1,000.     No  theatres  in  the  vicinity.     A  good  spot  for  business.     Fo.  685y 

BEDFORDSHIRE.— A  well-built  property,  heretofore  used  as  a  Rink, 
suitable  for  conversion  to  a  Cinematograph  Theatre  with  small  expense. 
Large  seating  capacity.  Population  50,000.  Rent  £300  per  annum,  or  the 
freehold  will  be  sold  for  ,£4,500.     Fo.  626b 

HERTS,  St.  Albans.— Freehold  Land  and  Buildings  in  the  heart  of  the 
City,  50  ft.  frontage  by  300  ft.  deep,  comprising  two  large  dwelling  houses 
with  shops  and  stores.     Gardens  and  yards  at  rear.     Price  £2,500.     Fo.  766y 

BERKSHIRE.— Important  town,  a  good  Theatre,  seating  about  700. 
Lease  19  years.  Rent  £300  per  annum.  A  sound  concern  able  to  do  a 
very  large   business.     Price,  including  electric  light  plant,  £1,500.     Fo.    651b 

HERTS. — Large  town.  Picture  Theatre,  seating  750.  Price  £4,500,  half 
of  which  can  remain.     Rent  £300.     A  going  concern,  making  good  profits. 

Fo.   114CV 

HERTS.— In  a  first-class  town.  Population  50,000.,  An  excellent  Site  in 
the  very  best  position,  close  to  the  junction  of  four  main  roads,  43  it. 
wide  by  100  ft.  deep.  A  Theatre  can  be  erected  for  about  £1,500,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  a  very  steady  and  satisfactory  business  could  be 
done.     Ground  Rent  £150  (no  premium).     Fo.   566b 


OXON'. — A  going  concern.     Seating   1,000. 
£600.     Ground  Rent  15s.  per  week.     Fo.  140c 


No  opposition  whatever.     Price 


DERBYSHIRE 

capacity  about    i.oon 


Skating   Kink,   frontage    48    ft.,   depth    128    ft.,    seating 
Established   November,   1909.     Low  price.     Fo.  639b 


NORTHANTS.— Picture  Palace,  90  ft.  by  97  ft.,  seating  750.  Large 
town  with  100,000  population.  Average  takings  £60  to  £100  per  week. 
Price  for  freehold,  including  the  Theatre  as  a  going  concern,  £4,500.  A 
very  good  investment;  or  lease  would  be  granted  at  a  premium  of  £1,500. 
Fo.  99~y-  ' " 

STAFFS. — Largest  theatre  in  a  large  town  with  a  seating  capaciiy  of  2,000. 
Rent,  including  two  public  houses,  £1,500.     Fine  opportunity.     Fo.  iS«cy. 

STAFFS. — Theatre  in  a  large  town  seating  1,500.     Rent  £1,500.     Fo.  187c. 

STAFFS. — Site  in  a  good  main  position  in  a  large  town.  Area  5,000  sq.  ft. 
Price,  freehold,  £750.     Fo.  202c. 

LINCOLN. — Finest  position.  Corner  property.  Depth  over  100  It.  Good 
frontage.  No  opposition.  Plan  and  position  of  site  in  town  cau  be  seen  at 
our  Offices.     Price  £2,500,  freehold.     Fo.  I99cy. 


NORTH    OF    ENGLAND. 

YORKSHIRE. — Opportunity  occurs  (o  acquire  a  building  comprising  a  large 
Theatre  and  Picture  Palace  seating  700.  Billiard  Room  and  Cafe\  Erected 
igioandigii.  Running  since  February  1911.  Absolutely  no  opposition.  Rent 
£150.     Price  £3,000.     Fo.i7gcy. 

LANCASHIRE. — Theatre  in  a  large  town.  Price  £3,200.  Rent  £425  perannum. 

Fo.  167c 

LANCASHIRE. — The  Market  Hall  in  an  important  town,  seating  about 
1,000.  At  present  taking  nearly  £40  per  week.  An  old-established  going 
concern.     Rent  £'525  per  annum.     A  sum  of  £100  will  be  accepted  from  an 


BUCKS. — Skating  Rink  in  a  good  position  in  a  large  town,  48  ft.  by 
151   ft.     Price,   freehold,   £1,800.     Fo.  145c. 

ESSEX. — Dramatic  theatre  in  a  large  seaside  town.  Any  lease.  Rent£i,ooo 
perannum.     Fo.  i88cy. 

MIDLANDS. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE.— Large  mining  district.  Iron  and  timber  built 
Theatre,  fitted  tip-up  seats.  Prices  6d.,  9<i.,  is  ,  and  is.  6d.  Electric  light, 
own  plant.  Seat  1,000.  Built  about  six  years  ago  but  not  yet  opened  as 
Picture  Theatre.  Unusual  opportunity.  Price  £100  as  it  stands,  in- 
cluding everything.  Rent,  £10  per  week,  including  rates  and  taxes.  Freehold 
can  be  acquired.     Fo.  99oy. 

LEICESTERSHIRE.— Large  theatre  situate  in  centre  of  a  large  town. 
Rent  £650  p. a.     14  years  lease.     Price  £500.     Fo.  186c. 

WARWICKSHIRE. — A  substantially  built  Theatre,  in  a  prominent  posi- 
tion, having  a  frontage  of  164  ft.  Includes  two  lock-up  shops.  Part  let 
off  at  £100  per  annum.  Fitted  with  every  convenience.  Lease  87  years. 
Ground  Rent  £93  per  annum.  Price  £u,ooo,  half  of  which  can  remain  on 
mortgage.  The  profits  are  estimated  at  between  £2,500  and  .£3,000  pet 
annum.     There  is  no  other  hall  within   two  miles.     Fo.    77sy 


immediate   purchassr.     Fo.    810b 


LIVERPOOL. — A  large  Hall  seating  300,  in  a  fine  residential  part  of  the 
town,  including  dwelling  house.  Can  be  had  for  £90  per  annum  and  a 
small   premium.     A  fine  opportunity  for  a  beginner.     Fo.   788y 

CHESHIRE. — Large  theatre  in  a  large  town.     Going  concern.     Rent  £1,500. 

Fo.  188c. 

LANCASHIRE. — Going  concern,  seating  900,  population  30,000.  Price  £650 
including  everything.      Fo.  184c. 

LANCASHIRE. — Going  concern,  seating  750.  Situate  next  to  market  in 
centre  of  the  town.  Population  90,000.  Showing  a  net  profit  of  £64  per  week. 
Ground  rent  £30  rising  to  £120  p. a.     Price  £6.000.     Fo.  i8ocy. 

BIRKENHEAD. — Site  in  a  fine  position,  12,000  square  ft.,  frontage  72  fl. 
Price  £6,400,  or  would  be  let  on  building  lease.     Fo.  132CV 

LANcAbHIKE. — Tneatre  in  a  large  town,  population  over  80.000.  Avt  r.ige 
takings  £72  per  week,  but  has  been  much  higher.  Rent  £950  p. a.  Price 
£600.     Fo.  i8ic. 

LANCASHIRE. — Large  town,  Theatre  established  2j  years,  making  a  net 
profit    of    £360    per    annum.  Lease   900  years,  at  a  Ground  Rent  of  £23 

per  annum.      Price    £2,500    inclusive.      Fo.    640b 


CHESHIRE. — Large  theatre,  beautifully  decorated  and  fitted. 


Rent  £1,250. 
Fo.  1S7CV. 


BIRKENHEAD.— A  very  good  Site,  165  ft.  by  172  ft.,  with  house  built 
on  portion  of  the  property,  from  which  a  rental  of  nearly  £300  is  being 
derived.     Price  £7,000,  freehold.     Fo.  133c 

LANCASHIRE.— Cinematograph  Theatre,  frontage  38  ft.,  depth  68  tt., 
seating  about  450.  Price,  inclusive,  £1,000,  including  generating  plant. 
Opened  January,  1911.     Fo.  502a 

DURHAM. — Large  theatre,  seating  600,  in  a  busy  town.  Established  2  ye  >rs. 
Making  a  net  profit  of  £10  per  week.  Tastefully  decorated.  Rent  £250  p. a. 
Price  £250.     Population  45,000.     A  bargain.     Fo.  178c. 

DURHAM. — Theatre  and  Site  in  a  large  mining  town,  seating  725.  Area  of 
the  Site  over  6,000  square  tt.     Price  £2,600.     Ground  Rent  £11.     Fo.     169c 

BIRKENHEAD.— In  central  situation.  Area  23,000  square  ft.  Price 
£10,000.     Fo.   i33cy 

LANCASHIRE. — Site,  splendid  position  in  large  town.  Area  7,200  square 
feet.     Ground  rent  just  over  £900  per  annum.     Lease  28  years.     Fo.   I45cy 

LIVERPOOL.— Site,  8,000  square  ft.,  in  excellent  position.  Price 
£10,000,  freehold.     Fo.    nocy 

LANCASHIRE.— The  best  Theatre  in  a  large  town  could  be  purchased 
for   £16,000,  freehold.     Remarkable    opportunity.     Fo.    iogcy 

At    present 
134c 


HULL. — Site,  6,840  square  ft. 
having  shop,  house,  stabling,   &c. 


Close     to    railway    station. 
Price  £1,500,  freehold.     Fo. 


YORKSHIRE.— Skating  Rink  in  town  with  population  of  over  40,000. 
Plans  passed  for   converting   to   a  Theatre.     Rent.    £130.     No  premium. 

Fo.    io4cy 

YORKSHIRE. — Skating  Rink.  Large  town.  Easily  converted  into  a 
really  fine  Cinematograph  Theatre.  Price  £3,000.  Ground  Rent  ,£200. 
Might  be  let  on  lease  at  £1,200  per  annum.     Fo.    100c 

SHEFFIELD. — Site,  6,000  square  ft.  Excellent  position.  To  let  ou 
building  lease.     £400  per  annum.     Fo.   106c 

BRADFORD. — Site,  149,000  square  ft.,  four  frontages.  Low  price  for 
freehold.     Fo.  129c 

LIVERPOOL. — Site  in  centre  of  city,  two  frontages.  Lease  75  years. 
Price  £7,500,   treehold.     8,000  square  ft.     Fo.   i23cy 


LEEDS. — Good  Site,   14,000   square  ft.     Close   to   station, 
sale  at  a  low  figure.     Fo.    nscy 


Freehold.     I- or 


LANCASHIRE. — Theatre    seating    1,000. 
£4,000.   Fo.  189  cy. 


Population   nearly   20,000.      Price 


DURHAM. — Theatre  seating  500,  situate  best  part  of  a  large  town,  taking  £15 
to  £16  per  week;  but  with  good  management  this  could  easily  be  doubled. 
Rent  £130  per  annum.     Price  £275.     Owner  has  other  interests.     Fo.  190c. 

YORKSHIRE. — Newly-built  Theatre,  seating  700  to  800.  No  other  hall  in  the 
town.     Price  £.',"00.     Fo.  igocy. 

SUNDERLAND. — Site  43  ft.  by  87  ft.  Ground  rent  £71  perannum.  Price 
£3,500,  or  on  a  building  lease  at  £300  per  annum.     Fo.  i93cy. 


BOOKS 

Catalogue  No.  207  Free.        State  Wants.     Books  Sent  on  Approval. 
BOOKS    BOUGHT :     Best   Prices   Given. 

W.  &  G.  FOYLE,  135,  Charing  Cross  Rd.,  London,  W.C. 


Technical,  Educa- 
tional, Scientific, 
Medical  and  all  other 
subjects. 

Second-hand  at  Half 
Prices!  New  at  25  per 
cent,  discount. 


UNIFORMS. 

Uniforms    from    13/-    each 


The  Best    and  Cheapest 
House  in    the   Trade. 


Send    for    Finest    Coloured    List    ever  yet   published. 


THE    UNIFORM    CLOTHING    &    EQUIPMENT    COMPANY, 
5,  Clerkenwell  Green,  London,  E.G. 
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YORKSHIRE.— Theatre  with  a  holding  capacity  of  3,000,  situate  busy  spot  in 
a  large  town  ;  part  could  be  let  off  as  a  billiard  hall.  Was  erected  at  a  cost  of 
j'4.000.     Fr.  mage  230  ft.     Ground  rent  £133  per  annum.   Cash  £650.    Fo.  200  c. 

CITY  OF  YORK. — Bold  four-storey  corner  premises  in  main  thoroughfare  for 
sale.  Frontage  25  bv  76  ft.  Back  entrance.  Close  to  Central  Bridge.  No  pic- 
ture show  vet  on  this  West  sid- of  city.  Price  £6,500.  Box  204,  The  Cinema, 
21,  North  Audley  Street.  Grosvenor  Square,  W. 

DURHAM.— A  magnificent  site  in  a  thickly-populated  town.  Trams  pass  the 
front.  Grand  position.  Frontage  127  ft.,  depth  50  ft.  Ground  rent  £iod  per 
-annum.  Lease  99  years.  A  bargain.  Box  200,  The  Cinema,  21,  North  Audley 
Street,  W. 


SOUTH    OF    ENGLAND. 

KENT.— Cinematograph  Theatre  having  a  seating  capacity  of  550,  in  a 
large  seaside  resort,  requiring  £250  for  furnishing.  Rent  £200  per  annum. 
Price  £2=0.     Fully  licensed,  ready  for   opening  except  furnishing.     Fo.    44^y 

KENT. — Large  theatre  in  a  first  class  seaside  town.     Moderate  rent.     F0.185C 

KENT.— The  newly  built  property,  35  ft.  by  100  ft.  Now  used  as  a 
Skating  Rink,  will  cost  an  extremely  small  sum  to  convert  to  a  Cinemato- 
graph Theatre.  Rent  £200.  Lease  7,  14,  21  years.  No  premium.  If  de- 
sired, the  Skating  Rink  can  still  be  carried  on,  leaving  a  Hall  79  ft.  by 
i<  ft.,  which  could  be  used  for  Cinematograph  purposes.     Fo.   508a 

KENT. — Site  in  a  very  well-known  seaside  town.  A  small  theatre  has 
been  erected  on  the  site,  but  it  is  too  small.  Plans  are  prepared  and 
passed  by  the  Council  for  a  new  theatre  to  seat  600;  with  the  present  outfit 
it  would  cost  about  .£2,000  to  rebuild  and  equip.  Trams  pass  the  door. 
Ground  rent  .£50,  rising  to  £60.  Lease  20  years,  with  option  to  purchase. 
Fine    opportunity.      Fo.    I4icy 

HAMPSHIRE.— A  nice  little  Hall,  fitted  with  electric  light  plant,  doing 
a  large  business  with  the  Military,  being  close  to  the  Camps.  Price  £250, 
inclusive.     Rent  £64  per  annum.     Fo.   523b 

SUSSEX. — Largest  Theatre  in  a  big  seaside  town,  for  sale.  Price,  Free- 
hold, £14,000.     Fo      i67cy. 

SUSSEX. — Skating  Rink  in  a  select  seaside  resort.  Was  erected  at  a 
cost  of  £5,000.  Easily  converted  if  necessary.  Rent  £250  per  annum.  Price 
for  the  building,  &c,  £1,500.     Lease  7  years.     A  bargain.     Fo.   141c 

SOUTHAMPTON.— Site  in  best  part  of  the  town,  40  ft.  by  100  ft. 
Freehold,  £1,000.     Fo.   117c 

WORTHING. — A  freehold  Site  situated  in  a  most  prominent  position, 
and  having  entrances  in  three  thoroughfares,  at  present  consisting  of  four 
shops  and  two  private  houses.     Easily  convertible.     Would  be   let  or  sold. 

Fo.   744b 

SUSSEX.— Well-known  seaside  resort.  Theatre  seating  650,  rebuilt  last  Xmas. 
Licensed  Cinema  and  Variety.  Now  making  a  net  profit  of  £442  per  annum. 
No  opposition.  Trams  pass  the  door.  Two  pay  boxes.  Rent  £360  per  annum. 
Price  £850.     Fo.  igicy 

ISLE  OF  WIGHT. — Theatre  in  a  well-known  town,  seating  500.  Licensed 
for  Cinema.    Beer  and  Spirits.     Rent  £110  per  annum.     Price  £200.     Fo.  201c 


EAST    OF    ENGLAND. 

SUFFOLK. — Large  town.  Skating  Rink,  easily  adaptable.  Price,  free- 
hold, £3,500.     Might  be  let.     Fo.   114c 

SUFFOLK. — Large  fishing  and  pleasure  resort.  Frontage  184  ft.,  deptn 
75  ft.  Licensed  to  seat  2,000.  Built  two  years  ago  and  heretofore  used  as 
a  Skating  Rink.  Price,  freehold,  £3,000.  Might  be  let.  A  really  well- 
built  property  and  easily   convertible.     Fo.   711b 

NORFOLK.— Fine  Site,  situate  in  the  midst  of  the  working  classes  and 
in  the  principal  street  of  the  town.  Area  16,700  square  feet.  Nearest 
theatre   i|  mile  away.     Splendid  opportunity.     Fo.    148CV 

NORFOLK.— Fishi>j;  and  pleasure  resort.  A  Cinematograph  Theatre, 
fee,  making  net  profit  01  about  £600  per  annum.  Price,  inclusive,  £1,000. 
Long  lease.      R     u    •  175    per  annum.     Fo.   64th 

EAST  COAST.— Well-known  seaside  town.  Large  building,  splendidly 
adapted  for  a  Cinematograph  Iheatre.  No  amusements  whatever  at  pre- 
sent.    Price  £1,100.     Part  can  remain  on   mortgage  if  required.     Fo.  567b 

WEST  OF    ENGLAND   &   WALES. 

NORTH  WALES.— Large  picture  and  variety  theatre  for  sale.  Seating  650. 
Upholstered  and  decorated  in  first  class  stvle.  No  opposition.  Partner  would 
like  to  retain  an  interest  up  to  £600.  Fitted  3  dressing  rooms.  Ground  rent 
£125,  49  years'  lease.  Price  £3,75°.  including  a  good  sized  shop  now  let  at  £20  p.a. 
Fo.  i84cy. 

RHONDDA  VALLEY.— Large  town.  Substantially  built  Skating  Rink, 
17S  ft.  by  65  ft.,  could  be  readily  adapted  into  a  Picture  Palace.  Within 
half  a  minute   of  the  main    tram  route.     Will- be   let  or   sold.     Fo.   672b 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE.— Large  manufacturing  town.  A  property  situate 
in  the  best  position,  comprising  two  good  Shops  and  Hall  at  rear  witn 
entrance  between  the  shops.  Can  be  extended  to  seat  750  to  Soo.  Lease  21 
years.  Rent  £200,  rising  to  £450  per  annum.  Price  for  the  freehold, 
£4,000.     Fo.  886b 


NORTH  WALES. — Going  concern,  seating  250.  Taking  £34  per  month 
Expenses  £20  per  month.  Nearest  opposition  2  miles.  Owner  compelled  to 
give  up  on  account  of  health.  Rent  12s.  per  week.  An/y  lease.  Price  £130.  A 
bargain.     Fo.  i8icy. 

DEVONSHIRE.— Very  large  town.     Picture  Theatre,  seating  425.    Profit- 
able  business.     Price  £3,000,   half   of   which  can   remain  on  mortgage. 
Fo.  7ooy 

DEVON. — Theatre  in  a  large  town.  Popul^'ion  10,000.  Seating  300.  Estab- 
lished 12  months.  Licensed  for  cinema  and  dancing.  No  serious  opposition. 
Rent  £50  p.a.     Fo.  173c. 

CHESHIRE. — Important  seaside  town  with  very  large  population. 
Splendid  Site  in  a  good  position,  31  ft.  by  100  ft.  Prise  £800.  Freehold 
portion   can  remain.     Fo.  619a 

GLAMORGAN. — Moderate  sized  Hall,  seating  about  350.  Making  a 
net  profit  of  about  £200  per  annum.  Rent  £225  per  annum  would  be  ac- 
cepted without  a  premium.  On  the  property  is  an  electric  light  generating 
plant.     Fo.   840b 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE.— Theatre  now  building;  two  frontages.  To  be 
completed  September  next.  Seating  1,500.  Rent  about  £400  per  annum. 
Fo.    u6c 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE.— Very  large  town.  Splendid  Skating  Rink. 
Area  about  14,000  square  ft.,  two  frontages,  easily  adaptable  for  Cine- 
matograph Theatre.  Rent  £800  per  annum.  Splendid  opportunity.  Centre 
of   the   town,   trams    passing   door.      Fo.    nicy 

SWINDON.— Site  in  splendid  position,  with  two  frontages,  nearly  10,000 
square  ft.     Price,  freehold,  £2,000,   or  would  be   let  on  building  lease. 

Fo.   112c 

CHESHIRE.— Large  shipbuilding  town.  Music  Hall  for  sale.  Freehold 
at  a  low  figure.     Fo.   n8cy 

CARDIFF.— Centre  of  city,  67  ft.  by  127  ft.  Price  £2,500,  or  to  let  at  a 
ground  rent  of  £50.     Premium  £1.500.     Fo.   126c 

BRISTOL.— Corner  Site,  95  ft.  by  99  ft.  Price,  freehold,  £2,500,  or  on 
long  lease  at  £100  per  annum.     Fo.  124c 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. — Seating  about  300.  Rent  £52  per  annum.  Price 
£250  for  everything  as  it  stands.     Fo.    148c 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE.— A  very  good  Theatre  in  a  fine  position,  60  ft. 
by  112  ft.,  seating  900.  Rental  £650.  Lease  14  years.  Price,  including 
everything,   £800.     Fo.   634b 

GLAMORGAN.— Cinematograph  Theatre,  seating  about  750  with  a 
balcony.     Rent  £250.     Price,    inclusive  of  everything,   £400.     Fo.    732y 


SCOTLAND. 


GLASGOW.— Cinematograph  Theatre.  Frontage  45  ft.,  depth  90  ft.  At 
present  seating  only  550.  Taking  about  £25  per  week,  under  management. 
Expenses  about  £18  per  week.  Price  £850  for  everything,  which  includes 
the  Residence  on   the  property.     Fo.  533b 

GLASGOW. — Theatre  seating  1,250.  No  opposition,  average  takings  £87  per 
week.     Price  £2,500.    Rent  £500  per  annum.     Fo.     i68cy 

GLASGOW.— Handsome  Theatre,  80  ft.  by  130  ft.  Seating  1,700,  taking 
nearly  £50  per  week.  Price  inclusive  for  this  valuable  going  concern, 
£1,000.      Fo.   429b 

EDINBURGH.— Hall  with  seating  capacity  of  350,  fitted  complete. 
Books  can  be  inspected.  No  opposition  in  the  district.  Rent  £100  per 
annum.     Price  £230,  to  include  everything.     Fo.  787b 

RENFREW.— Theatre  seating  550  ;  plenty  of  room  tor  extension  it  required. 
Making  a  profit  of  £200  per  annum.  Rent  £60  per  annum.  Price  £550.  tFo.  195c. 


IRELAND. 


HOTEL  AND  PICTURE  PALACE  for  sale.  Theatre  holds  400.  Taking 
£30  per  week  ;  expenses  £17  per  week.  No  opposition.  Hotel  comprises  29 
bedrooms,  dining  room,  lounge,  &c,  &c.  Ground  rent  £68  per  annum.  Price 
£5,000,  to  include  everything.     A  bargain.     Fo   igrc. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ADVERTISER  has  £300  cash  to  invest  in  a  small  Cinematograph  Theatre  in 
London.— Please  send  particulars  and  when  convenient  to  see  same  to  G.W.H. 
Box  471, The  Cinema. 

A  GROUP  OF  SIX  THEATRES  FOR  SALE.— Some  freeholds  and  some 
leaseholds.  Net  profits  are  £15,000  p.a.  Price  for  the  whole,  including  freeholds 
and  leaseholds,  and  the  whole  of  the  contents,  £50,000.  A  mortgage  for  a  large 
part  of  the  purchase  money  can  be  arranged.— Further  particulars  to  Principals 
or  their  Solictors  only,  from  Harris  and  Gillovv,  451a,  Oxford  Street,  W. 

RONEO  COPIER. — New,  complete  with  all  fittings,  punch,  roll  of  paper  and 
case,  postcard  feeder,  etc.  Cost  £15.  Price  £10  to  an  immediate  purchaser. 
A  bargain. — Apply  Box  36.     The  Cinema. 

FOUR  SITES  WANTED,  2  in  London  and  2  in  the  Provinces.  Must  be  at  least 
50  x  100,  larger  if  possible,  and  it  is  necessary  to  have  an  entrance,  however  small, 
Irom  a  main  street.  Only  best  positions  considered.— Full  particulars  to  Capt. 
G.     Box  473,  The  Cinema. 

SOPRANO  AND  ASblSTANT  PIANIST  desires  permanent  engagement. 
England  or  U.S.A.  First  class.  Select  repertoire. — F.,  113,  Brookbank  Road, 
Lewisbam,  S.E. 

A  TWO-MANUAL  and  Pedal  Pipe  Organ,  by  leading  maker,  for  sale,  wiih 
14  stops,  automatic  player  and  a  motor  blower.  Cost  £350.  Price  £225.  Apply 
Box  232,  Office  of  Tin.  Cinema. 
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WHY    SHOULD    WE  ? 

THE    CASE    FOR    THE    PICTURE    THEATRE    IN    REGARD    TO    SUNDAY 

OPENING. 


&$•!  t'  ^    ever   there    was  a    time    when    combination 
a|J|  and   unity  on  the  part  of   the   exhibitors  of 

^JbaJ  this  country  were  needed  it  is  to-day.  After 
having  successfully  withstood  the  attacks  of 
the  parson  and  the  brewer,  the  showman's 
section  of  the  cinematograph  industry  finds  itself 
assailed  by  the  theatrical  and  the  music-hall  profession, 
and  for  what  reason?  Simply  because  those  connected 
with  the  theatre  and  the  variety  hall  find  in  the  moving 
pictures  the  strongest  opponent  they  have  had  to  con- 
tend with  during  the  whole  course  of  their  existence. 
The  pictures  have  come  and  have  conquered ;  the 
public,  surfeited  with  indifferent  variety  turns,  pro- 
blem plays  of  a  suggestive  character,  or  musical 
comedy  nothing  better  than  a  conglomeration  of  music- 
hall  ditties  pieced  together  with  trashy  libretto,  have 
found  in  the  electric  theatre,  sumptuously  appointed 
and  invariably  well-managed  as  it  is,  a  place  into  which 
they  can  drop  and  pass  a  pleasant  and  instructive  hour 
or  two  for  a  few  pence.  And  a  wise  County  Council, 
out  of  the  fullness  of  its  heart,  recognising  that  this 
new  form  of  amusement  had  reduced  drunkenness,  has 
kept  the  streets  clear  of  those  who,  for  want  of  some- 
thing better  to  do,  used  to  loiter  about  and  annoy 
passers-by,  thus  lightening  the  burdens  of  the 
police,  has  granted  facilities  for  exhibitions  of  moving 
pictures  on  the  Sabbath  day. 

Herein  lies  the  crux  of  the  present  situation.  The 
public,  during  that  period  when  the  Sunday  League's 
concerts  are  in  abeyance,  has  flocked  into  the  cinema 
halls ;   charity    has  benefited   thereby  to    an  enormous 


extent.  We  do  not  shut  ouv  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
proprietors  of  electric  theatres  have  also  reaped  a 
benefit,  but,  after  all,  the  extent  of  that  benefit  has  been 
governed  in  no  small  degree  by  the  regulations  which 
the  County  Council  in  its  wisdom  has  seen  fit  to  impose, 
and  those  who  are  now  raising  this  storm  in  a  teacup 
had  their  opportunity  when  those  regulations  were  in 
course  of  framing  to  make  their  voice  heard,  and,  if 
possible,  show  our  local  rulers  the  error  of  their  ways. 
This  some  did  attempt  to  do,  but  they  failed  so  signally 
that,  by  a  large  majority,  the  Sunday  opening  of  picture 
theatres  was    sanctioned. 

WHAT  OUR  OPPONENTS   SAY. 

SIR   HERBERT   BEERBOHM   TREE. 

"  Obviously,  if  the  theatres  and  music-halls  are  not  allowed 
to  open  on  Sundays,  the  cinematograph  places  ought  not  to  be 
opened  either,"  Sir  Herbert  Beerbohm  Tree  told  a  newspaper 
man. 

"  I  hold  very  definite  views  on  the  subject,  but  as  I  have  been 
asked,  as  president  of  the  Actors'  Association,  to  take  the  chair 
at  an  early  meeting  of  that  body  to  discuss  the  whole  matter,  I 
do  not  think  I  ought  to  say  anything  now. 

"  On  the  face  of  it,  it  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  the  thing 
to  permit  animatograph  shows  on  Sunday  under  the  cloak  of 
charity.     There  should  be  fair  and  just  treatment  all  round." 

"  It  is  only  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge,"  according  to  Mr. 
Fred  Herbert,  the  secretary  of  the  Variety  Artists'  Federation, 
"  and  if  it  is  not  stopped  we  shall  soon  have  music-halls  and 
theatres  kept  open  on  Sundays  as  well. 

"  This  we  are  absolutely  opposed  to.  We  mean  to  fight  tooth 
and  nail  against  any  movement  that  would  result  in  members 
of  the  profession  being  robbed  of  their  one  day's  rest  and 
recreation  in  every  seven.     We   do  not  want  to  be  involved  i£ 
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Sunday  labour,  and  the  view  we  take  is  that,  if  Sunday  cine- 
matograph shows  are  allowed  to  continue,  music-hall  and  thea- 
trical entertainments  will  be  bound  to  follow. 

"  As  it  is  much  easier  to  prevent  it  coming  into  existence  than 
to  try  to  kill  it  afterwards,  we  intend  to  take  strong  measures 
now. 

"  We  have  got  the  whole  of  the  members  of  the  music-hall 
profession  of  the  United  Kingdom  behind  us,  and  we  are  going 
to  hold  a  mass  meeting  early  next  month  to  protest  against 
Sunday  entertainments. 

"  A  strongly  worded  resolution  will  be  passed  calling  upon 
the  proper  authorities  to  prohibit  the  opening  of  places  of 
-entertainment,  whether  theatre,  music-hall,  or  picture  palace, 
•on  Sundays." 

MR.    DUNCAN   YOUNG. 

Mr.  Duncan  Young,  secretary  of  the  Actors'  Association — an 
institution  that  has  been  in  existence  twenty-two  years,  and  is 
most  thoroughly  representative  of  the  whole  of  the  theatrical 
profession,  from  the  distinguished  actor-manager  down  to  the 
humblest    "  walking-on  gentleman" — was  equally  emphatic. 

"It  is  not  a  fight  merely  directed  agaiist  the  cinematograph 
proprietors.  It  is  a  protest  against  a  direct  contravention  of 
the  Lord's  Day  Observance  Act,  which  says  that  no  actor  can 

•  be  made  to  play  or  even  rehearse  a  play  on  Sundays. 

"  We  shall  hold  a  meeting  shortly,  and  the  date  will  be  an- 
nounced when  we  have  consulted  our  president,  Sir  Herbert 
Beerbohm  Tree.  The  whole  subject  of  Sunday  opening  will 
then  be  discussed. 

"  Our  object  is  to  prevent  actors  and  actresses  from  being 
forced  to  work  seven  days  a  week  for  only  six  days'  pay.  That 
is  what  it  would  amount  to  if  once  the  theatres  and  music- 
halls  were  allowed  to  open  on  Sundays  like  the  picture  palaces. 

"  The  variety  artist  is  practically  his  own  master,  while,  too 
often,  the  actor  is  at  the  mercy  of  his  manager  unless  he  puts 
his  foot  down  firmly  at  the  start.  Take  the  growth  of  the 
matinee  as  an  example." 

MR.    ALFRED    BUTT. 

Mr.  Alfred  Butt  would  prosecute  under  the  Lord's  Day 
'Observance  Act  all  places  of  amusement  that  open  on  Sunday. 

THE   FREE   CHURCH   VIEW. 

REV.    F.    B.    MEYER. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  Free  Churches  will  take  a 
prominent  part  in  the  agitation  if  there  is  any  danger  of  an 
•extension  of  Sunday  amusements.  This  view  was  supported 
by  the  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer,  hon.  secretary  of  the  National  Free 
Church    Council,    in    an   interview   which    he    gave    to    a    Daily 

•  Chronicle  representative. 

"  I  have  been  watching  the  course  of  the  controversy  with 
intense  interest,"  he  said,  "  but  I  have  hitherto  shrunk  from 
taking  any  part  in  it  because  I  was  most  anxious  to  allow 
theatrical  managers  and  employees  and  cinematograph  pro- 
prietors to  discuss  the  question  on  its  merits,  and  without 
the  infusion  of  a  strong  religious  feeling.  At  the  same  time, 
now  you  ask  me  my  opinion,  I  can  assure  you  that  my  whole 
sympathy  is  with  those  who  would  restrict  the  opening  of 
•cinematograph   shows. 

"  Believe  me,  I  do  not  take  this  position  as  a  Sabbatarian, 
and  I  have  no  right  to  try  to  impose  my  religious  convictions 
upon  all  and  sundry.  But  the  more  I  see  of  the  present  state 
-of  our  country,  the  more  solicitous  I  am  to  resist  what  would 
secularise  the  one  dav  which  the  people  have  for  rest  and  home 
life. 

"  I  would  like  to  lay  special  stress  on  that  latter  phrase. 
There  is  no  doubt  great  enfeeblement  going  on  in  the  moral 
muscle  of  our  nation,  which  many  of  us  attribute  to  the  absorb- 
ing love  of  pleasure  which  permeates  all  classes  of  society — from 
the  very  gutter  children  who  wait  outside  the  cinematograph 
shows  to  beg  a  copper  to  admit  them,  upwards. 

"  Therefore  I  would  counsel  the  religious  men  of  the  country 
to  throw  all  their  weight  into  the  present  agitation  to  observe 
a  rest  day,  not  only  for  theatrical  employees,  but  for  those 
who  operate  the  cinematograph  shows,  and  for  all  others  such 
as  caterers  and  drivers  of  taxicabs.  It  is  clear  that  if  once  we 
have  the  theatres  and  music-halls  open,  Sunday  will  become  as 
■urgent  in  its  demands  upon  all  these  classes  who  are  involved 
-as  any  other  day,  or  perhaps  more. 


"  Those  of  us  who  know  what  the  closing  hour  means  on 
ordinary  nights,  when  the  streets  are  filled  with  taxicabs 
and  other  conveyances  to  carry  the  people  home  from  the 
theatres,  and  when  the  great  restaurants  are  thronged  with 
fashionably  dressed  people  to  a  late  hour,  would  look  with 
dismay  upon  the  effect  this  proposal  would  have.  And  though 
at  first  Sunday  opening  might  be~confined  to  the  metropolitan 
area,  within  six  months  there  would  not  be  a  theatre  in  this 
country  which   would  not  throw  its  doors  open. 

"  Of  course,  I  am  well  aware  of  the  contrary  argument — 
that  people  who  are  crowded  in  their  small  and  stuffy  rooms 
have  every  right  to  demand  that  some  opportunity  should  be 
given    for   recreation   other   than    our  churches   afford. 

"  I  am  not  insensible  to  this,  and  I  think  it  ought  to  lead 
to  great  efforts  on  the  part  of  all  the  ministers  of  religion  and 
others  to  consider  whether  some  of  our  premises  could  not  be 
more  largely  utilised  for  the  welcoming  of  young  men  and 
women  to  meetings  specially  adapted  for  them,  after  the 
ordinary  Sunday  evening  services  are  over.  There  is  a  great 
lack  of  opportunity  for  rational  recreation  and  enjoyment  in 
the  evening,  especially  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  many  of 
these  young  people  are  out  until  10  o'clock  or  later. 

"  I  cannot,  however,  go  into  this  latter  suggestion  just  now, 
because  it  is  a  matter  which  requires  a  good  deal  of  reflec- 
tion. But  I  do  think  that  we  all  ought  to  consider  how,  as 
voluntary  workers,  we  might  help  to  make  some  hours  of 
Sunday,  at  least,  brighter  for  the  mass  of  the  people  in  con- 
nection with  the  existing  buildings  of  churches  and  chapels. 
Certainly  a  very  serious  responsibility  is  thrown  upon  us  not 
merely  to  resist  the  opening  of  places  of  amusement  on  Sunday, 
but  to  provide  something  which  would  cater  for  the  mass  of 
people  who  are  outside  our  churches. 

"  But  I  rather  propose,  myself,  to  wait  and  see  how  the 
matter  develops,  because  I  understand  that  the  theatres  could 
not  be  opened  without  legislation,  and  that,  at  any  rate,  will 
give  us  time  for  consideration. 

"  Still,  I  do  think  that  the  demand  for  religious  people — 
and  others  who  want  to  maintain  a  rest  day — to  consider  what 
proposals  can  be  made  as  an  alternative  to  these  Sunday  amuse- 
ments is   a   very  strong  one." 

THE  CASE   FOR  THE  PICTURE 
THEATRES. 

Placing  one's  self  in  the  position  of  a  legal  advocate, 
it  is  not  hard  to  adduce  many  reasons  why  the  cine- 
matograph theatre  should  be  allowed  to  open  on  the 
Sabbath  day,  whilst  the  theatre  and  music-hall  should 
be  prohibited  from  so  doing,  other  than,  as  they  are 
at  present,  under  the  aegis  of  the  Sunday  League. 

In  the  first  place,  the  picture  theatre,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  is  a  small  building,  and  a  Sunday  exhibition 
entails  labour  upon  only  a  comparatively  few.  Again, 
it  is  an  easy  matter  to  arrange  that  those  who  work 
on  Sunday  shall  be  recompensed  by  having  another 
day  of  rest  given  them  during  the  week. 

Let  us  see  how  this  argument  applies  in  the  case  of  a 
theatre  or  music-hall.  In  the  case  of  either  of  these 
places  of  entertainments,  a  whole  army  of  men,  women, 
and  even  children  is  involved.  Undoubtedly,  it  would 
be  possible  to  give  those  employed  in  the  front  of  the 
house  one  day  off  per  week.  We  even  go  so  far  as  to 
admit  that  the  scene-shifters  and  others  employed  in 
manual  labour  behind  the  curtain  might  fare  likewise. 
But  what  of  the  actors  and  actresses  themselves?  Can 
it  be  suggested  for  one  moment  that  the  services  of  any 
one  of  these  could  be  dispensed  with  for  a  single  night? 
In  the  majority  of  cases,  absence  from  the  stage  of  any 
of  the  leading  members  of  the  cast  would  reduce  _  the 
play  to  the  level  of  "  Hamlet  "  without  a  ghost.  Simi- 
larly, in  the  case  of  the  music-halls  any  manager  will 
readily  confess  that  the  exhibition  of  a  notice  at  the 
box-office    that    any    particular    star,   such    as    Harry 
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Lauder,  Little  Tich,  Marie  Lloyd,  or  the  like,  is  unable 
to  appear,  though  billed  to  do  so,  inevitably  results  in  a 
.big  drop  in  the  receipts  for  that  particular  night.  This 
being  so,  Sunday  opening  on  the  part  of  theatres  and 
music-halls  would  simply  result,  figuratively  speaking, 
in  making  up  on  the  roundabouts  the  losses  on  the 
swings — that  is  to  say,  the  takings  on  Sunday  would 
but  meet  the  falling  off  of  receipts  on  those  nights  when 
the  various  stars  were  given  their  rest-day. 

The  cinematograph  theatre  stands  on  a  different  plane 
lo  almost  any  other  form  of  amusement.  As  we  have 
said,  there  are  but  few  employees.  The  silent  drama 
imposes  no  Sunday  work  upon  its  performers.  They 
.are  able  to  spend  the  Sabbath  Day  as  they  choose,  and 
the  workers  at  the  theatre  are  each  given  a  day  of  rest, 
•equivalent  to  a  Sunday,   during  the  week. 

Again,  cinematograph  theatres  do  not  possess  a  drink 
licence  ;  ordinary  theatres  and  music-halls  do,  and  if 
■once  permission  to  open  on  Sundays  were  accorded  to 
.these  places,  it  would  without  doubt  not  be  long  before 
those  who  owned  them  would  desire  the  same  facili- 
ties for  the  sale  of  drink  on  Sundays  as  the  publican 
enjoys. 

AN  ILL-ADVISED   PROTEST. 

It  seems  to  us  that  in  drawing  public  attention  to  this 
Sunday  opening  question,  the  Actors'  Association  and 
the  Variety  Artists'  Federation,  with  their  trade  organs, 
have  been  ill-advised.  "  Let  sleeping  dogs  lie  "  is  an 
excellent  motto.  We  do  not  believe  for  one  instant  that 
there  are  many  theatre  and  music-hall  managers  who 
desire  their  places  of  entertainment  opened  under  any 
other  conditions  than  at  present  prevail.  Many  of  these 
places  are  already  open  on  Sunday,  having  been  let  to 
the  Sunday  League.  This  brings  in  a  certain  amount  of 
revenue  at  but  very  small  cost,  and  entails  no  compul- 
sory labour  upon  any  of  the  employees.  The  direction 
ol  attention  to  the  amounts  netted  at  London  electric 
theatres  on  Sundays  is  more  likely  than  not  to  bring 
about  what  actors  and  variety  artists  say  they  are  afraid 
of.  We  ourselves  have  heard  of  no  proposals  that  the 
legitimate  stage  and  the  music-hall  should  have  unre- 
stricted Sunday  opening  facilities,  and  probably  nothing 
would  have  been  heard  of  such  an  idea  had  not  this 
■controversy  been  engineered  in  the  way  it  has. 

A  WORD  TO  THE  CHURCH. 

The  note  sounded  by  the  Rev.  F.  R.  Meyer  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  Free  Churches  are  on  the  side  of  those 
who  desire  to  close  the  Sunday  cinematograph  shows. 
May  we  be  permitted  to  point  out  that  the  churches 
would  be  performing  greater  service  if  they  attacked  a 
far  more  prevalent  evil  which  confronts  us  ?  We  allude 
to  Sunday  trading.  In  one  thoroughfare  in  South 
London — Blackfriars  Road — last  Sunday  we  counted  no 
fewer  than  35  shops  open  during  the  evening — fried  fish 
shops,  confectioners  and  tobacconists.  And  this  is  but 
typical  of  many  other  London  streets,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  open  market  which  exists  in  Walworth  streets 
on  Sunday  morning.  There  can  be  no  need  for  this,  and 
•energy  might  with  greater  advantage  be  concentrated 
upon  putting  a  stop  to  such  things  rather  than  in  con- 
demning people  in  the  twentieth  century  to  spend  their 


Sundays    in    a    manner    that    is    neither    rational    nor 
pleasant. 

A  KICK   AGAINST  CRANKINESS 
AND   FADDISM. 

MR.    RUSSELL-DE-TRAFFORD. 

Under  this  heading  in  The  Pictures,  Mr.  Russell- 
de-Trafford  contributes  an  article  which  is  well  worth 
quoting.      He  says  : — 

The  old  idea  that  you  make  a  day  a  holy  day  by  doing 
nothing  in  it,  is  as  dead  as  Julius  Caesar.  I  see  from  occasional 
reports  in  the  papers  that  there  are  still  a  few  hardshell  old- 
timers  lingering  in  cut-of-the-way  back  settlements  who  want 
to  make  a  criminal  of  the  boy  who  sells  you  a  Sunday  paper, 
but,  in  a  general  way,  the  British  public  are  coming  round  to 
the  belief — for  which,  after  all,  we  have  excellent  authority — 
that  the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  the 
Sabbath. 

Put  into  modern  language,  this  teaching  means  that  Sunday 
is  a  day  when  you  ought  to  turn  up  work,  and  enjoy  yourself 
in  some  rational  and  respectable  fashion — if  you  feel  it  your 
duty  to  attend  a  place  of  worship,  all  right,  do  so — but  don't 
interfere  with  the  reasonable  rights  of  other  people  to  spend 
their  day  of  liberty  as  they  please. 

But  these  are  all  commonplaces  nowadays  ;  the  whole  question 
has  been  argued  out  already,  and  the  point  carried  that  nobody 
has  any  business  to  impose  fads  of  his  own  with  regard  to 
Sunday  upon  those  who  do  not  share  his  views.  But  there  is 
still  something  to  be  said  upon  the  special  point — shall  picture 
theatres  be  allowed  to  open  on  Sunday,  or  not  ? 

We  dismiss  at  once  the  antiquated  bogey  of  "the  Conti- 
nental Sunday" — that  turnip  and  lantern  ghost  has  been  raised 
too  many  times.  When  museums  and  picture  galleries  were 
first  opened  on  Sunday,  we  heard  the  cry,  and  ever  so  many 
times  since,  but  the  "  Continental  Sunday  "  hasn't  materialised 
over  here  yet,  and  I  venture  to  think  that  it  never  will — not  in 
my  time,  anyhow. 

The  above  feeble  old  argument  is  the  only  one  that  I  can 
think  of  against  the  Sunday  opening  of  picture  shows ;  but  I 
can  think  of  plenty  for  it.  Any  amount  !  The  first  is  that  I, 
and  a  great  many  other  people,  want  them  open — and  in  this 
democratic  age  that  is  a  very  sound  argument. 

Secondly,  it  is  very  good  for  me,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
people  who  want  the  theatres  open — that  they  should  be  open. 
In  my  opinion,  seeing  the  pictures  is  two  hundred  times  as 
profitable  as  strolling  about  the  streets,  or  mooning  around  in 
the  park,  and  listening  to  the  uncombed  orators  explaining  their 
special  recipes  for  putting  the  world  right ;  and  a  visit  to  a 
picture  show  is  certainly  two  thousand  times  more  improving 
than  sitting  in  a  public  house  and  consuming  the  horrible  com- 
pounds sold  as  beer  and  whisky  in  this  too-scientific  time.  Of 
course,  I  -am  not  saying  that  people  shouldn't  ever  store  their 
minds  with  gems  of  oratorial  wisdom,  or  contribute  to  the 
country's  revenue — via  the  Excise — but,  personally,  I  think  the 
pictures  are  better.  But  if  a  man  wants  to  stroll  in  the  park 
or  sit  in  a  public  house,  why  on  earth  shouldn't  he? 

Every  photo-play  does  not  contain  a  conspicuous  moral.  I 
don't  think  it  ought  to.  The  object  of  a  film  is  to  tell  a  good, 
interesting  story,  but  there  is  a  very  large  proportion  of  pic- 
tures that  do  drive  a  moral  home,  not  in  dull  words  and  con- 
ventional phrases,  that  go  in  at  one  ear  and  are  forgotten  be- 
fore they've  got  across  to  the  other — but  in  living  images 
which  print  themselves  indelibly  upon  the  memory. 

I  pick  up  a  programme  at  random,  and  here  to  start  with  is 
that  A.B.  film,  "Man's  Genesis" — an  anthropoid  ape  would 
learn  something  worth  learning  from  its  presentation  of  those 
cavemen,  and  would  realise,  as  he  never  realised  before,  the 
difference  between  intellect  and  brute  force. 

Why  go  on,  through  the  tales  of  bravery  and  pluck,  "and  t'.ue 
love,  and  virtue  rewarded  and  vice  punished?  Enough.  I 
take  my  sermons  from  the  screen,  and  I  do  not  see  why  I 
shouldn't  be  allowed  to  take  them  from  it. 

In  the  third  place,  I  can't  stand  the  British  Sunday  with- 
out the  pictures  to  cheer  me  through  it  :  and,  in  the  fourth 
place,  I  refuse  to  try  to  stand  it  without  them  ;  and,  in  the 
fifth  place,  you  must  take  the  girl  somewhere,  and  if  you  come 
to  think  there's  nowhere  else  on  a  wet  Sunday  but  the  pictures. 
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INDISPUTABLE     ORIGINATORS 

AND  FOREMOST  TO-DAY  IN  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  GENUINE 
WESTERN  PHOTOPLAYS,  AN  O  LEADING  PRODUCERS 
OF    EVERY     CLASS     OF    POPULAR     PHOTOPLAY     SUBJECT. 


ESSANAY 


DhotowaVS 


A    Moonshiner's    Heart. 

The  "  Moonshine  "  region  with  all  its  savagery  and  tradition  is  an  inexhaustible 
source  of  gripping  plots.  In  this  story  of  the  hills  is  again  presented  in  a 
character  role  such  as  only  this  great  pantomimist  can  portray.  G.  M.  Anderson 
and    Vedah    Bertram   in    the  leading  roles.      Production,    interpretation    and 

photography  worthy  of  the  highest  praise. 
Released  Sunday,  September  29th.  Approx.  Length  988  feet. 

The   Understudy. 

A  thoroughly  interesting  story  of  stage  life  as  seen  from  the  "inside.''  A 
little  country  girl  saves  an  opening  Broadway  show  from  utter  ruin  by  playing 
the  "star"  role  at  a  moment's  notice.  Features  one  of  the  greatest  "oft 
stage  "  scenes  ever  seen  in  films.     Frank  X  Bushman  and  Beverly  Bayne  in 

corking  good  characterisations. 
Released  Thursday,  October  3rd.  Approx.  Length  994  feet. 

The   Loafer's   Mother. 

The  second  Western  feature  drama  for  the  week.  A  tense,  gripping,  human- 
interest  story  away  from  the  beaten  track  and  staged  by  the  acknowledged 
master  of  Western  production,  G.  M.  Anderson.      Vedah  Bertram  in  another 

of  her  charming  characterisations. 
Released  Sunday,  October  6th.  Approx.  Length  992  feet. 
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Broncho   Billy's   Pal. 

Here  it  is  !  Another  of  this  famous  Western  series,  absorbing  in  extraordinary 
plot  and  presenting  Mr.  G.  M.  Anderson  in  the  role  famous  throughout  three 
hemispheres.     There  is  only  one  "  Broncho  Billy."     Do  you  know  him  "J     Miss 

Vedah  Bertram  is  also  featured. 
Released  Thursday,  October  10th.  Approx.  Length  962  feet. 


The  Old  Wedding   Dress. 

The  tragic  life  storv  of  a  sweet  old  lady  whose  life  has  been  blighted  by  a 
bitter  prank  of  Fate.  Redolent  with  beautiful  pathos  and  fragrant  with  the 
tender  memories  of  "the  old    wedding  dress."     Lily  Branscombe,   Beverly 

Bayne  and  Francis  X.  Bushman  in  feature  portrayals. 
Released  Sunday,  October  13th.  Approx.  Length  993  feet. 

The  Tale  of    a   Cat. 

Heigh-ho  for  this  breath  of  joy  in  a  week  of  drama  !  An  extraordinary  mix- 
up  of  roaring  situations  in  which  an  innocent  white  kitten  involves  four  mis- 
guided mortals  in  a  glorious  peck  of  trouble.  You  can't  imagine  the  finish 
until  the  last  foot  of  film  is  clicked  off!  A  real  live  pippin  !  Harry  Cashman, 
Howard  Missimer  and  Eleanor  Blanchard  in  feature  characterisations.     This 

is  the  best  comedy  in  months. 
Released  Thursday,  October  17th.  Approx.  Length  983  feet. 


You    must   see   it. 
1   You  must  book  it. 


ESSANAY  FILM  MANUFACTURING   CO.,   148,  CHARING   CROSS  ROAD,   LONDON,  W.C. 

Telephone-City  2129.  Telegrams—"  Essafilmox-London."  Cablegrams— "  Essanay,  London."  H.  A.  SPOOR,  Sole  Distributor. 
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AN   EXHIBITOR'S    VIEW. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Cinema. 

Queen's  Picture  Theatre, 

26,  High  Street,  Peckham, 

August  28th,  1912. 

Sir, — In  the  Evening  News  of  the  15th  inst.  appears  an  article 
on  the  Sunday  "  Cinema,"  in  which  Sir  Herbert  Beerbohm  Tree  is 
stated  to  have  said,  "  Obviously  if  the  theatres  and  music-halls  are 
not  allowed  to  open  on  Sundays  the  cinematograph  places  ought 
not  to  be  open  either."  The  conclusion  is  perhaps  not  so  obvious 
as  Sir  Herbert  appears  to  think.  There  is  a  vast  difference  between 
the  presented  drama  and  the  projected  picture.  The  opening  of 
theatres  would  involve  the  presence  of  the  actors,  stage  hands, 
orchestra  and  staff.  To  give  entertainment  to,  say,  1,500  people, 
anything  from  100  to  500  artists  and  employees  would  be  required 
— a  large  proportion — while  in  the  picture  hall  a  dozen  hands  are 
sufficient  for  an  even  larger  audience.  There  are  many  other 
differences,  i.e.,  in  the  cost  and  in  the  patrons.  Theatre-goers  are 
as  a  rule  a  class  who  can  find  the  leisure  to  go  on  a  week  night  and 
the  money  to  pay  a  fairly  large  entrance  tee.  The  people  who 
attend  picture  theatres  on  Sundays  would  be  of  no  value  as  theatre 
patrons.  The  average  price  per  head  at  a  picture  theatre  in  the 
West  End,  taken  over  a  period  of  a  year,  the  admission  prices 
being  6d.,  is.,  and  is.  6d.  (children  half  price),  works  out  at 
5^jd.  At  one,  where  admission  is  3d.,  6d.,  and  is.,  in  a 
Southern  suburb,  i^d.  At  another  3  ojd.  The  low  average  is 
accounted  for  by  the  great  number  of  child  patrons.  The  theatre 
must  employ  the  same  artists  on  Sundays  as  on  week-days.  Sir 
H.  Tree's  demand  for  "fair  and  just  treatment  all  round  "  pre- 
sumably implies  that  the  licensing  authorities  should  have  no 
discrimination,  but  be  compelled  to  permit  all  places  of  entertain- 
ment to  be  open  on  Sunday  or  be  kept  closed.  Supposing  all 
were  open,  it  could  not  be  maintained  that  from  the  point  of  view 
of  "six  days'  labour  a  week"  the  dramatic  houses  and  the 
picture  houses  are  on  a  par.  Either  the  same  actors,  etc.,  must 
work  seven  days  a  week  or  there  must  be  a  complete  duplicate 
company  of  actors  and  a  relief  staff  for  the  various  other  em- 
ployees. Now  every  picture  theatre  employee  is  employed  only 
for  six  days  a  week,  if  they  work  seven  the  licensee  runs  a  risk  of 
his  licence  being  cancelled.  To  employ  each  only  six  days  is 
easily  managed  with  two  or  three  extra  hands  as  relief.  "Fair 
and  just  treatment  all  round"  would  involve  this  condition  on 
theatres  and  would  effectually  render  their  Sunday  opening  too 
costly  to  be  financially  practical. 

With  regard  to  music-halls  being  allowed  to  give  their  usual  weekly 
programme,  the  same  arguments  prevail,  but  in  their  case  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  giving  a  different  "  bill  "  made  up  from 
artists  who  have  not  worked  the  other  six  days.  It  is  a  question 
between  the  artists  and  the  proprietors.  Therefore,  in  the  case  of 
music-halls  and  theatres  there  are  difficulties  as  regards  six  day 
emplayment  which  do  not  exist  in  the  case  of  picture  halls.  As 
far  as  the  music-hall  proprietors  are  concerned  they  appear  to  be 
exactly  on  a  par  at  the  present  moment  with  the  picture  theatre 
proprietors,  viz.,  they  are  permitted  (subject  to  approval  of  the 
terms  of  the  letting  contract,  and  to  the  observance  of  certain  con- 
ditions imposed  by  the  London  County  Council)  to  let  their  hall 
to  a  charitable  organisation.  Any  number  of  them  are  open  on 
Sunday,  and  from  the  public  point  of  view  it  is  highly  desirable 
that  they  should  be.  The  hundreds  of  thousands  who  are  at  work 
from  early  on  Monday  till  late  on  Saturday  are  surely  as  worthy  to 
be  catered  for  as  those  more  favourably  employed  ! 

One  of  the  most  sensible  things  the  London  County  Council 
ever  did  was  to  exercise  its  discretion  in  the  matter  of  Sunday 
entertainments.  The  people  will  have  them  now,  and  any 
attempt  to  revert  to  the  strictly  Sabbatarian  Sunday  is  doomed  to 
failure,  at  any  rate  in  the  Metropolis.  The  choice  lies  between  a 
discretionary  power  exercised  by  the  authorities  and  a  Continental 
Sunday. 

Yours  faithfully, 

J.  Park. 

ONE   FOR   LAUDER. 

To  the  Editor  oj  The  Cinema. 
Sir,— -I  have  been  reading  with  interest  a  letter  written  by 
that  eminent  artiste,  Mr.  Harry  Lauder,  who  very  rightly  objects 
most  strenuously  to  a  seven-day  working  week.  I  note  that  he 
writes  as  follows :  "In  my  observations  I  know  that  the  working 
man  is  well  supplied  six  days  with  first-class  programmes  at  prices 
to  is.  from  2d.,  and  I  feel  that  the  man  in  the  street  needs  a  day's 
rest  and  an  evening  off  when  Sundav  comes  round."     Mr.  Lauder 


has  hit  the  whole  key  of  the  situation  and  discloses  the  real  motive 
for  the  effort  which  is  being  made  to  close  picture  palaces  on 
Sunday.  I  wonder  if  Mr.  Harry  Lauder  knows  the  meaning  of 
analogy  ?  Can  he  for  one  moment  draw  an  analogy  between  the 
theatre  or  music-hall  and  the  picture  palace  ?  If  he  would  be 
so  kind  I  would  feel  obliged,  but  I,  personally,  cannot  see  one.  The 
question  resolves  itself  into  two  parts.  First,  are  the  people  in 
London  and  the  provinces  going  to  be  allowed  to  enjoy  what  may 
be  termed  a  rational  Sunday,  and,  secondly,  what  is  a  rational 
Sunday  ?  Mr.  Lauder  has  taken  upon  himself  to  answer  the  first 
question.  He  states  that  the  man  in  the  street  needs  a  day's  rest 
and  an  evening  off  when  Sunday  comes  round,  and,  in  his  opinion, 
is  well  supplied  six  days  a  week.  Well,  experience  has  proved, 
and  the  question  has  been  fought  out  by  Mr.  Morrell,  founder  of 
the  National  Sunday  League,  in  no  uncertain  manner  that  people 
desire  Sunday  entertainment.  Even  picture  galleries  are  open  on 
Sundays,  and  he  is  only  bringing  forward  an  argument  which 
is  worn  with  age  and  entirely  discredited  by  known  facts. 

I  come  back  to  the  word  "analogy."  The  picture  palace 
submits  a  dumb  show  entertainment,  and,  therefore,  entails  no 
work  on  artists.  The  attendants  of  the  theatres  are  entitled  to 
one  day's  rest  in  seven  and  get  it,  and  they  sign  a  declaration, 
formulated  by  the  London  County  Council,  stating  that  they 
voluntarily  work  on  Sunday  and  are  put  under  no  pressure  to  work 
for  the  permanent  management.  So  that  it  would  appear  that  Mr. 
Harry  Lauder,  with  his  much  -  vaunted  high  salary,  would 
endeavour  by  his  action  to  deprive  these  people,  all  comparatively 
poor,  of  the  few  shillings  with  which  they  augment  their  income 
on  Sundays.  But  I  press  the  point  further  and  say  that  the  music- 
halls  and  theatres  have  many  advantages  which  are  not  enjoyed 
by  picture  palaces.  I  refer  to  the  drinking  licences,  and  it  is  a 
fact  that  a  great  revenue  is  derived  from  these.  It  may  be  asked 
why  do  picture  palaces  open  when  the  proceeds  are  devoted  to 
charity  ?  What  advantages  do  the  picture  palaces  receive  ?  I  will 
be  perfectly  frank.  The  advantages  are  precisely  the  same  which 
cause  many  music-halls  and  theatres  to  open  on  Sundays  for  the 
National  Sunday  League,  and  that  is  "rent  and  advertisement." 
The  proprietors  of  the  music-halls  and  theatres,  who  are  so 
righteously  holding  up  their  hands  in  horror  at  Sunday  amuse- 
ment, have  been  opening  their  houses  for  years  before  the  picture 
palaces  arrived.  I  think  I  have  a  right  to  assert  and  to  emphasise 
that  the  real  motive  of  this  agitation  is  solely  and  only  caused  by 
jealousy  and  greed.  The  theatres  and  music-halls  have  suddenly 
discovered  that  the  popular  class  of  entertainment  at  cinematograph 
theatres  is  proving  a  serious  opposition,  and  this  ridiculous  attempt 
to  dictate  to  the  public  what  they  want  and  when  they  shall  receive 
it  is  bound  to  fail.  If  the  public  does  not  wish  to  enjoy  a  quiet 
two  hours'  entertainment  on  Sunday  evenings  they  will  not  go,  and 
this  without  interference  from  Mr.  Lauder,  who  quite  possibly 
plays  golf  on  the  links  on  Sunday  and  takes  what  he  calls  "  God  s 
fresh  and  beautiful  air,"  the  while  father  takes  mother  and  his  two 
or  three  children  and  pays  his  threepences  for  his  own  method  of 
enjoyment  suited  to  his  means  ;  so  the  highly-paid  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, whose  salaries  are  so  frequently  the  basis  of  puff  paragraphs, 
call  the  Church  to  their  aid  to  attempt  to  kill  the  opposition  which 
in  time  may  reduce  those  inflated  amounts.  That  is  the  whole 
point  of  the  question.  But  not  content  with  this,  Mr.  Lauder  goes 
further,  and  he  has  the  audacity  (I  wish  I  could  use  stronger  terms) 
of  accusing,  in  the  following  sentence,  the  whole  of  the  municipal 
councils  of  this  country.  He  has  challenged  the  purity  of  our  local 
administration,  and  I  suppose  when  the  question  comes  up,  if  it  must, 
of  opening  or  closing  picture  palaces  and  other  houses  open  to  the 
public  for  a  rational  evening's  enjoyment,  these  municipal 
councillors  will  meet  his  accusation  with  the  contempt  it  un- 
doubtedly deserves.  Here  is  a  man  saying,  of  course,  if  some 
of  the  local  councillors  have  money  invested  in  picture  shows,  they 
will  want  them  to  open  on  Sundays  and  may  use  their  influence 
with  their  brother  councillors  to  secure  support  for  Sunday  shows 
Only  some  such  "bribery  "  and  "corruption"  will  avail  to  keep 
them  open. 

Never  in  the  whole  course  of  my  career  have  I  seen  such  im- 
pudence written  by  any  public  servant,  and  Mr.  Lauder  as  a 
comedian  must  not  forget  that  he  is  a  public  servant.  We  in  this 
country  are  proud  of  the  purity  of  our  public  services,  but  Mr. 
Lauder  actually  infers  that  the  councillors,  in  allowing  these 
picture  houses  to  remain  open,  are  influenced  by  ulterior  motives 
and  are  practising  what  he  describes  as  "  bribery  and  corruption." 
So  in  endeavouring  to  kill  opposition,  those  interested  in  music- 
halls  are  now  on  their  knees  praying  to  the  Church  to  help  them, 
but  my  actual  experience  is  that,  so  far  from  endeavouring  to  stop 
their  congregations  from  attending  Sunday  picture  palaces,  I  can 
actually  quote  cases  where  Vicars  are  earnest   advocates  of  the 
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WILLIAMSON'S 

STAR    FILM    SERVICE. 

All  Films  are  passed  by  the  Williamson  Hoard 
of  Censors  before  being  included  in  a  pro- 
gramme, and  the  utmost  care  is  taken  to  insure  that 
only  the  best  Films  on  the  market  are  included. 
PriceRight.  FilmsRight.  SeryiceRight. 

ENGINEERING 
DEPARTMENT. 

Williamson  Cinematograph  Cameras,  Printers, 
and  Perforators  are  known,  used,  and  appre- 
ciated by  moving  picture  men  throughout  the 
world.  Machines  for  use  in  tropical  climates 
are  a  specialite.  New  Art  Catalogue  is  now 
ready  and  will  be  sent,  post  free,  on  request. 
Special  developing  plant  designed  to  suit 
peculiar  circumstances  and  climate. 


SALES 
DEPARTMENT. 

Projectors,  Rewinders,  Tickets,  Carbons,  In- 
destructible Announcement  Slides,  and  all 
Accessories  supplied  at  lowest  prices.  We  also 
undertake  contracts  for  the  complete  furnishing 
of  Picture  Theatres,  and  no  inquiry  is  too  large 
and  none  too  small. 

FILM    PRINTING 
and     DEVELOPING. 

Local  Topicals  and  Industrial  Films  arranged 
for  and  taken  upon  the  shortest  possible  notice. 
Operators  and  Cameras  always  ready.  Special 
titles  and  Lantern  Slides  made  to  order 
promptly.  Every  description  of  Trade  Work 
undertaken.  Amateurs'  Films  developed  and 
printed.     Williamson  Quality  Always. 
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people  attending  them,  their  view  being  that  it  is  tetter  to  spend 
a  shilling  on  two  hours'  recreation  in  a  picture  theatre  than  a 
shilling  on  beer.  I  am,  of  course,  only  quoting  very  poor  neigh- 
bourhoods, where,  as  is  generally  known,  some  people  certainly 
do  go  to  public  houses  on  Sunday  evening  in  place  of  having  any- 
thing better  to  do.  It  is,  of  course,  an  inducement  to  a  man,  after 
a  full  day's  rest  at  home,  to  go  out.  Can  hs  do  better  than  visit 
the  clean  and  wholesome  entertainment  at  a  picture  theatre 
ins'.ead  of  visiting  the  local  public  house?  The  latter,  as  is  well 
known,    the  Clergy  are  only  too  anxious  to  stop. 

One  further  point — and  I  must  apologise  for  taking  up  your 
space  at  this  length — whilst  the  theatres  and  music-halls  are 
engineering  this  controversy,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  when 
they  open  — as  so  many  of  them  do — under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Sunday  League,  they  are  licensed  to  do  so  at  thiee  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  on  Sundays,  whereas  picture  palaces,  under  their 
licences,  are  only  allowed  to  do  so  at  six  o'clock.  Mr.  Lauder's 
advocacy  has  unwittingly  disclosed  the  whole  case  for  theatres 
and  music-halls,  viz.,  jealousy  and  greed. 
I  remain,  Sir, 

Yours  obediently, 

L.  E.  P. 


Scene  from   "  Flying  A  "  film,  zj 
"GIANTS  OF  STEEL.'' 
Released  October  5th.  Approx.  length  365  feet. 


THE    PICTURE'S   THE   THING. 

NO     VARIETY    TURNS     NEEDED     IF     GOOD 
FILMS     ARE     SHOWN. 

Several  times  of  late  we  have  paid  visits  to  theatres 
which  are  nominally  devoted  to  the  moving  picture  (we 
might  say  primarily  so),  and  yet,  nevertheless,  feature 
variety.  We  have  endeavoured,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
put  ourselves  in  the  position  of  members  of  the  enter- 
tainment seeking  public — removing  ourselves  for  the 
time  being  from  association  with  the  picture  in  the 
newspaper  technical  sense.  We  were,  in  fact,  students 
and  observers.  To  an  extent  many  members  of  the  trade 
— manufacturers,  renters,  exhibitors  and  others — do  this. 
It  is  quite  common  for  us  to  hear  that  people  directly 
interested  in  the  picture  visit  theatres  in  order  to  study 
the  effect  of  their  and  their  competitors'  pictures  upon 
audiences.  By  this  means  they  arrive  at  some  idea  of 
what  the  public  wants. 

Of  course,  we  have  a  predilection  for  the  picture.  We 
would  like  to  always  see  it  occupy  a  primary  instead  of 
a  secondary  position  in  the  theatre.  Our  recent  obser- 
vations persuade   us   that   the  general    public   are  in   a 


similar  frame  of  mind.  On  the  occasions  of  the  visits 
that  we  made  we  felt  that  not  enough  picture  was 
shown,  and  that  those  pictures  which  were  shown  were 
not  so  good  as  they  might,  could,  should  or  ought  to  have 
been.  The  effect  on  our  minds,  and  we  believe  on  the 
minds  of  the  audience  of  which  we  formed  part,  was  a 
feeling  of  dissatisfaction,  that,  as  a  competitor  with  the 
really  admirable  variety  acts  that  we  saw,  the  picture 
was  not  seen  to  its  best  possible  advantage.  In  other 
words  the  picture,  to  use  our  own  phrase,  was  "  diluted  " 
down  by  a  superabundance  of  variety  liquid. 

Whose  fault  is  this?  It  is  certainly  not  that  of  the 
conductors  of  these  variety  houses.  They  are  plain 
men  of  business,  and  it  stands  to  reason  that  they  would 
not  have  so  much  money  to  disburse  for  pictures  as  they 
are  required  to  pay  out  for  turns.  If  a  theatre  manager 
could  get  pictures  comparable  in  satisfying  qualities  to 
high-class  artistes,  he  would  choose  the  former,  because 
we  imagine  they  are  much  cheaper. 

This  drives  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  fault  for  this 
state  of  affairs  is  traceable  to  the  manufacturers  or  some 
of  them.  This  again  brings  us  round  to  the  con- 
tention that,  generally  speaking,  there  is  much  room  for 
improvement  in  quality.  Let  us  state  a  specific  case  in 
illustration  of  our  meaning :  Two  successive  nights  we 
visited  one  of  the  best-known  theatres  where  the 
picture  is  being  shown.  The  pictures  exhibited  on  the 
occasion  of  our  visit  were  of  a  trifling  and  inconsequential 
kind.  The  photography  of  them  was  indifferent  ;  the 
acting  equally  so  ;  while  the  stories  were  so  slight  and 
vague  that  they  did  not  hold  the  attention  of  the  audience. 
The  result  was,  in  our  observation,  that  two  large 
audiences,  numbering  very  many  hundreds,  went  away 
with  by  no  means  a  too  exalted  opinion  of  the  moving 
picture.  Can  it  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  in  specific 
cases  variety  should  be  placed  in  the  primary  position 
and  the  picture  in  the  secondary  ? 

We  cannot  too  earnestly  impress  upon  our  manufac- 
turing readers  that  if  they  are  to  hold  the  position 
which  they  and  the  picture  have  created  for  themselves  in 
the  entertainment  field  they  must  adopt  some  means  for 
assuring  that  none  but  the  best  kind  of  work  reaches  the 
public.  A  revolution,  if  not  a  reformation  of  methods 
seems  called  for.  Possibly  the  manufacturers  are  over- 
producing !  Possibly  in  the  mad  haste  for  success  they 
are  putting  out  too  many  pictures  !  The  latter  is  prob- 
ably one  of  the  causes  why  the  picture  seems  to  reach 
the  public  in  a  state  of  dilution.  It  seems  to  us  that 
fewer  pictures  of  a  better  quality  would  meet  the 
situation.  This  would  mean  fewer  releases  on  the 
part  of  the  manufacturers.  Unfortunately,  however,  at 
the  present  time  the  tendency  seems  to  be  to  increase  the 
number  of  releases,  a  policy  that  we  think  a  dangerous 
one,  as  there  is  the  risk  of  surfeiting  the  public  with 
mediocre  productions.  We  are  not  asking  the  manu- 
facturers to  confine  their  efforts  to  the  highest  kind  of 
classic  subjects.  This  pleases  only  the  few.  We  think, 
however,  that  a  happy  medium  may  be  struck  whereby  a 
better,  but  not  excessive,  supply  of  subjects  striking  a 
high  average  of  public  taste  would  meet  the  necessity  of 
the  case,  and  prevent  the  picture  having  the  unwelcome 
aspect  or  being  diluted  by  comparatively  speaking 
superior  variety. 

"  Make  hay  whilst  the  sun  shines  "  and  book  at  once  "  Twixt 
War  and  the  Girl."  Synopsis  and  particulars  on  application 
(Walturdaw.) 
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SIRS, 

I  HAVE 

SENT 

BACK 


Your  films  by  the  12.50  Satur- 
day night.  I  must  congratulate 
you  on  getting  such  fine  films  as 
the  three  exclusives  I  have  had 
from  you.  They  are  good  subject  s 
and  clean  in  character  and  moral. 
I  shall  be  very  pleased  when  you 
get  some  more.  I  shall  never 
want  to  see  a  picture  from  you 
before  showing  it.  I  might  men- 
tion that  I  have  had  sixteen 
shows  this  last  week.  I  have 
had  a  record  week  and  passed 
through  my  hall  8,040  people, 
and  it  only  holds  500.  Your 
exclusives  have  been  the  draw. 

Yours  truly, 
C.  BRUETON, 
Picturedrome,  Selly  Oak. 


The  films  in  question  were  the  New  Century  Exclusives — 

CHRISTOPHER  COLUMBUS, 
ROSE  OF  THEBES,  and 
THE    FORGER'S    D 


Write    now    and   secure    rights    for   your    town* 

new  century 
film:    service 


2  &  4,  —    48,     — 

Quebec  Street,  Q  Rupert  Street, 
—  LEEDS.—  LONDON. 
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SHALL    FILMS    BE    LEASED  ? 

SOME   REPRESENTATIVE   EXHIBITORS   GIVE   THEIR   OPINIONS 

ON    THE    SUBJECT. 


I 


\N  our  August  number  we  alluded  to  the  pro- 
posal put  forward  by  the  film  manufacturers 
that  on  and  after  December  next  no  film  shall 
be  sold  to  renters,  but  the  system  at  present  in 
vogue    in    America,    of    leasing    films   for    a 


certain  period,  shall  prevail  in  tnis  country.  At  the  same 
time  we  gave  the  opinions  of  certain  manufacturers,  renters 
and  exhibitors  on  the  subject.  Interest  in  the  question, 
which  by  the  way  is  one  of  vital  importance  to  every 
branch  of  the  industry,  shows  no  signs  of  abating,  and 
from  many  quarters  we  have  received  letters  of  congrat- 
ulation upon  our  policy  of  having  thrown  open  the  columns 
of  The  Cinema  to  a  free  and  full  discussion  of  the  merits 
and  demerits  of  the  question. 

AMERICA  WANTS   AN   OPEN   MARKET. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  whilst  the  trade  in 
England  is  concerned  in  deciding  whether  or  not 
American  methods  shall  be  adopted  in  regard  to  film 
subjects  the  same  matter  is  agitating  our  friends  across 
the  Atlantic,  who  feel  so  strongly  upon  the  point  that  the 
courts  are  to  be  moved  with  a  view  to  quashing  what  is 
termed  an  illegal  trust  or  monopoly. 

According  to  the  latest  advices  from  New  York  it 
would  seem  that  the  methods  of  trading  in  regard  to 
films  are  not  such  an  unmixed  blessing  as  some  would 
have  us  to  suppose,  and  those  who  have  been  forced  into 
accepting  what  the  Trust  chooses  to  give  them  are 
relenting  of  their  bargain  and  are  going  to  move  heaven 
and  earth  to  secure  an  open  market.  This  being  so  the 
leasing  problem  becomes  one  of  even  greater  import- 
ance to  English  exhibitors,  who  will  doubtless  read  with 
interest  the  opinions  of  some  representative  men  of  their 
own  class  which  we  append. 

Showmen  Hold  the  Trump  Card. 

The  thanks  of  exhibitors  are  due  to  you  for  permitting  them  in 
this  critical  hour  to  raise  their  protests  against  the  proposals  of 
manufacturers  and  renters  to  place  restrictions  on  the  trade. 
Permit  me  in  passing  to  compliment  the  Exhibitors'  Association 
for  promptly  condemning  the  move  of  the  manufacturers  and 
renters.  They  claim  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  adopt  this  policy 
to  protect  them  from  certain  trade  abuses.  Sir,  there  are  ways 
and  means  to  stop  these  abuses  without  inflicting  injustice  on 
those  who  had  adopted  honourable  methods.  The  plea  is  flimsy. 
The  object  is  combining — a  sort  of  Yankee  trust — to  run  up  prices 
and  crush  out  the  weaker  men.  The  whole  plot  is  organised  and 
all  the  shouting  done  by  a  handful  of  men,  whose  one  object  is  get, 
get,  get!  And  such  methods  can  only  be  thwarted  by  a  loyal 
combination  of  honourable  exhibitors,  who  want  to  live  and  pay 
a  reasonable  price  so  that  renters  and  manufacturers  may  live. 
Combine  is  the  word.  Unity  is  strength.  Fight  is  the  motto. 
For  as  General  Grant  once  said  to  his  men  :  ' '  The  enemy  is 
yonder  ;  if  you  don't  kill  him  he  will  kill  you."  If  the  exhibitors 
allow  this  handful  of  greedy  getters  to  dictate  terms  and  conditions 
which  crush  them  they  must  go  down.  And  what  care  these  men, 
I  am  asked  ?  Do  I  think  the  manufacturers  and  renters  would 
kill  the  hen  that  lays  the  golden  egg  ?  Sir,  there's  a  mistake 
about  the  egg.  All  is  not  gold  that  glitters.  If  there's  a  golden 
egg  there's  a  limit  to  the  hatching  power.  Here's  a  trio  that  can 
only  succeed  as  their  efforts  blend.  I  plead  for  united  effort  to 
effect  success.  Restrictions  and  conditions  which  impose  upon 
the  exhibitors  must  not  be  tolerated.  Our  only  weapon  is  unity 
in  fighting  the  trust  forming  against  us.     To  allow  them  to  dictate, 


we  should  soon  awake  to  a  painful  condition  of  things  derogatory 
to  our  interests.  They  have  done  well.  Will  their  greed  for 
more  stay  the  wheels  of  progress  ?  Trusts  may  accumulate  wealth 
by  crushing  the  honest  showman ;  but  honest  showmen  are 
realising  that  they  hold  the  trump  card,  and  while  we  don't  ask  to 
fight  we  refuse  to  surrender  our  rights  and  sacrifice  our  interests 
so  that  unscrupulous'monopolies  may  live.  With  a  fair  field,  an 
open  market,  a  justifiable  price  for  films,  and  no  cut-throat  prices, 
the  picture  show  can  live.  With  restricted  output,  increased 
prices,  unjust  conditions,  and  cut-throat  prices,  the  picture  show  is 
doomed.  The  position  is  critical.  Let's  keep  our  powder  dry. 
Join  the  Exhibitors'  Association,  and  thus  have  united  effort 
when  the  fight  shall  come.  In  the  meantime  keep  cool,  don't 
jump  out  of  the  frying  pan  into  the  fire,  is  the  honest  advice  of 
yours, 

Sugden  Lund,  N.A.C.O.,  Manager  Alliance 
Picture  Co.,  Burnley. 
In  Favour  of  Leasing. 

We  would  welcome  anything  that  would  do  away  with  the 
present  junk  that  is  on  the  market.  If  the  manufacturer  leased 
his  films  at  4d.  per  foot  for  a  period  of  12  weeks,  and  allowed  the 
renter  id.  per  foot  for  its  return  at  the  expiration  of  that  period, 
we  honestly  think  it  would  be  far  better  for  manufacturers,  renters 
and  exhibitors. 

Yours  truly, 

Black  Bros.,  Sunderland. 

A  Free-hand  Policy  Desired. 

I  advocate  a  free-hand  policy.  Let  every  exhibitor  have  freedom 
to  do  his  business  in  his  own  w  ay  and  war  against  trusts  and 
combines  of  every  description. 

J.  G.  Tytler,  Cinema  de  Paris,  London. 

The  Exhibitor  Should  Call  the  Tune. 

As  manufacturers  are  out  for  business  and  are  business  men  fully 
alive  to  everything  appertaining  to  business,  I  don't  suppose  they 
would  be  so  unbusinesslike  as  to  choke  the  exhibitor  out  of 
existence.  As  some  think,  the  manufacturer  lives  on  the  exhibitor, 
and  it  is  to  his  advantage  to  nurse  him  for  all  he  is  worth. 

Still,  as  the  exhibitor  pays,  he  ought  to  have  something  to  say  in 
the  matter  and  a  lot  of  it  at  that.  I  am  strongly  in  favour  of  an 
open  market  and  to  let  him  choose  and  pick  as  he  likes,  and  call 
for  his  own  tune  as  Ions;  as  he  pays.  As  to  palming  old  junk  on 
him  now  and  all  that  kind  of  thing,  he  is  well  able  to  look  after 
himself  and  he  knows  also  that  it  will  not  pay  him  anyway. 

To  me  it  appears  to  be  simply  confirming  what  is  already  in 
practice. 

J.  Austin,  Manager,  Royal  Picture  Hall,  Leeds. 

The  Good  Result  of   Leasing. 

Sir, — I  have  read  with  great  interest  your  article  on  the  question 
of  "  Leasing  Films,"  and  I  certainly  think  that  if  the  result  of  the 
manufacturers'  intentions  will  be  to  rid  the  market  of  old  and  worn 
out  films,  it  will  be  a  very  desirable  thing  for  the  trade  in  general, 
but  the  fact  is  that  we  exhibitors  might  be  charged  a  higher  price 
and  yet  the  result  not  be  effected.  If,  however,  the  change  should 
come  to  pass,  it  will  be  only  fair  to  the  renter  and  the  exhibitor, 
that  at  the  end  of  the  term  of  the  lease,  the  renter  should  be 
allowed  to  so  damage  the  film  before  returning  it  to  the  manu- 
facturer that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  manufacturer  to  sell  it 
as  junk  to  the  second  or  third-rate  dealer,  and  so  prevent  it  from 
being  passed  on  for  exhibition  in  its  worn-out  condition. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 
J.  Park,  Queen's  Picture  Theatre,  26,  High  Street, 
Peckham,  S.E., 

No  Corners  or  Combines. 

I  am  opposed  to  all  corners  and  combines,  believing  in  an  open 
and  unrestricted  market  for  films,  which  is  good  alike  for  renter 
and  exhibitor. 

Walter  Beard,  Abertridwr. 
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Coming  Releases  for  October,  1912. 


Oct.   2nd. 

:hange  of  a  locket. 


3873 


DOMESTIC  DRAMA. 

Approx.  Length  1,055  feet- 


3885. 


DUPIN  BUYS  A  WATCH. 

A  SCREAMING  COMIC. 

Approx.    Length   365    feet. 
2631. 

BEAUTY  SPOTS  IN  S.  WALES. 

BEAUTIFUL  WELSH  TRAVEL. 

Approx.   Length  340  feet. 
3884. 

WOOD  INDUSTRY. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Approx.  Length  430  feet. 


Oct.  9th. 

HIS  HONOUR  SAVED. 

POWERFUL  STORY. 

Approx.  Length  1,140  feet. 

MISCHIEVOUS  MARGERY. 

ENGLISH  COMEDY. 

Approx.  Length  490  feet. 

ON  THE  BOSPHORUS. 

TRAVEL. 

Approx.  Length  415  feet. 
3888. 

THE    SMILE    THAT    WOULD    NOT 
COME  OFF. 

ONE  HUGE  LAUGH. 

Approx.  Length  390  feet. 


3876 


2635. 


4319. 


Oct.  16th. 

E  SECRET  OF  THE  LAKE. 


3879. 


3889. 


A  BEAUTIFULLY  PLAYED  DRAMA. 

Approx.  Length  1,110  feet. 

A  HEADLESS  STORY. 

A  SIDE    SPLITTER. 

Approx.  Length    270    feet. 

GLIMPSES  OF  THE  DEE,  N.  WALES. 

TRAVEL. 

Approx.    Length    270  feet. 

THE  DEFENCE  OF  THE  DAR- 
DANELLES. 

INTEREST. 

Approx.   Length    395    feet. 


Oct.  23rd. 


3883. 


THE  GENTLEMAN  CONVICT 


NOVEL  DRAMA. 

Approx.  Length  985  feet. 
3887 

DUPIN   AND   HIS   ELECTRIC 
SPARKS. 

OUR  OLD  FRIEND  ON  THE  WARPATH. 
Approx.  Length  595  feet. 
3886. 

FROM  TRONDJEN  TO  CHRISTIANIA 

BEAUTIFUL  NORWAY. 

Approx.  Length  370  feet. 
3890. 

SAMMY,  FOOL  OF  THE  REGIMENT. 

RIPPING  COMIC. 

Approx.  Length  320  feet. 


THE  CHARLES  URBAN  TRADING  CO.,  LTD., 

ERNEST  REED,   Manager, 
KlNEMATOQRAPtl    SPECIALISTS    <*    FILM    PUBLISHERS, 

URBANORA    HOUSE,     89  =  91,    WARDOUR    STREET,    W. 


Telegrams:    "  BIOSCOPE,  LONDON. 


Telephone:    3118  Central. 
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Combination  Will  Not  Kill  Competition. 

We  feel  that  the  question  "Whether  films  should  be  leased  or 
purchased  by  the  renting  houses  from  the  manufacturers"  is  a 
question  that  concerns  the  two  parties  above  mentioned  more  than 
it  does  picture  palace  proprietors. 

If  this  move  will  lessen  the  amount  of  badly  worn  films  that  are 
at  the  present  time  being  shown  all  over  the  country,  then  it  will 
be  a  very  beneficial  one. 

We  do  not  think  that  the  suggested  method  of  dealing  with  films 
will  put  up  the  price  to  the  showman,  as,  whether  films  are  released 
or  bought  by  the  renters,  there  will  always  be  a  sufficiently  keen 
competition  between  the  renting  houses  to  keep  the  prices  of  pro- 
grammes within  reasonable  limits. — Yours  faithfully, 

H.  Bane, 
Director,  Birmingham  and  District  Picture  Palaces,  Limited. 

Freedom,  the  Small  Man's  Motto. 

As  a  small  showman  I  am  greatly  opposed  to  the  film  manu- 
facturer leasing  films  only.  An  open  market,  and  the  renters 
being  practically  able  to  do  whatever  they  like  with  their  films,  is 
the  only  means  that  we  small  men  are  able  to  make  a  living  by  in 
the  small  country  towns. 

J.  F.  Marchant,  The  Palace,  Dunstable. 

The  Exhibitor's  Attitude. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  attitude  of    exhibitors  was  adequately 
defined  in  the  letters  which  appeared  in  your  August  number. 
A.  A.  Einstein,  General  Manager, 

Associated  Electric  Theatres,  Ltd. 

No  Cast-Iron  Rule  Needed. 

Referring  to  the  article  contained  in  your  August  issue  of  The 
Cinema,  headed  "  To  Lease  or  not  to  Lease,"  I  am  requested  to 
state  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  my  directors  that  it  is  advisable  that 
there  should  be  as  few  restrictions  on  the  trade  as  possible.  We 
do  not  think  it  is  in  the  best  interests  of  either  the  renter  or  the 
exhibitor  that  there  should  be  a  cast-iron  rule  imposed  by  the 
manufacturers  not  to  sell  but  to  lease  their  films  in  future,  and  we 
are  sceptical  as  to  their  averred  benevolent  intentions  towards  the 
exhibitor. 

L.  Shepherd,  Secretary, 
The  Theatre  de  Luxe  (Halifax),  Limited. 

Renters  Should  Unite. 

1  am  very  much  against  the  purchase  or  hire  of  films  being 
bound  down  by  any  regulations  whatever,  that  being  greatly 
detrimental  to  the  trade.  I  am  also  very  strongly  in  favour  of  an 
open  and  unrestricted  market  for  films.  I  think  it  most  essential 
that  all  renters  should  unite  bejove  it  is  too  late  and  resist  in  every 
possible  way  the  proposed  trusts  forming  against  them. 

Yours  truly, 
F.  E.  Bellamy,  Managing  Director, 
Cinema,  Tunbridge  Wells,  Ltd. 
No  Patent. 

Although  it  would  undoubtedly  be  beneficial  to  the  exhibitor, 
and  through  him  the  public,  to  eliminate  all  old  and  defaced  films, 
the  scheme  appears  to  be  an  impracticable  one.  There  is  no  patent 
either  in  making  films  or  taking  photographs,  and  there  is  nothing 
to  stop  the  exhibitor  doing  what  he  sometimes  does  now,  viz., 
filming  his  own  subjects.  To  stop  free  trade  in  films  seems  to 
be,  therefore,  an  impossibility. — Yours  truly, 

H.  J.  Giffin,  Director  of  the  Abertillery  Picture  Palace,  Ltd. 

The  Atroy  Film  Renting  Service  writes: — 

Mr.  Atroy  has  been  interviewed  by  several  secretaries  of  Trades 
Unions,  and  they  are  of  our  opinion — that  if  the  trust  is  formed 
they  will  do  their  utmost  to  get  others  and  themselves  to  form  an 
Independent  Film  Co.,  and  thereby  boycott  this  so-called  trust. 

The  licensing  of  films  is  not  a  bit  of  use  to  film  hirers,  and  will 
only  end  in  forming  trust  companies. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Attack  writes : — 

It  would  be  the  best  policy  to  sell  the  films  outright,  as  is  done 
at  the  present  day,  and  leave  the  life  of  films  to  the  discretion  of 
the  hirer  and  the  exhibitor.  Although  I  do  not  approve  of 
exhibiting  old  and  dirty  films,  which  I  myself  never  do,  surely  all 
exhibitors  have  got  sufficient  sense  to  know  when  a  film  has  had 
its  day,  and  also  know  whether  it  would  be  beneficial  or  detrimental 
to  their  business.  I  certainly  do  not  approve  of  the  films  being 
leased  by  the  maker,  as  I  feel  sure  such  a  procedure  would  have 
a  tendency  to  be  detrimental  to  the  future  output  of  films  by  the 
makers,  as  they  would  have  it  all  their  own  way.  We  live  in  a 
free  country,  so  let  us  have  free  trade. 


THE  MORALS  OF  THE 
PICTURE  TRADE. 

In  last  month's  Cinema  we  defended  the  moving  picture 
from  some  recent  attacks  upon  it,  which  permitted  of  the 
inference  that  the  picture,  per  se,  was  more  or  less 
necessarily  immoral.  We  write  "  inference  "  advisedly. 
Those  of  us  who  are  in  the  moving  picture  field  know 
that  the  inference  is  erroneous ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
majority  of  people  who  are  not  in  the  moving  picture 
field,  and  who  have,  therefore,  only  a  remote  interest  in 
the  picture  and  its  progress,  would  be  quite  justified  in 
drawing  that  inference  from  the  utterances  printed  in 
last  month's  paper. 

The  time  is  coming,  if  it  has  not  actually  arrived,  when 
the  picture  may  be  allowed  to  take  care  of  itself,  or  nearly 
so.  The  Press,  and  public  opinion,  may  be  trusted,  if  not  to 
prevent  the  production  and  dissemination  of  unsuitable 
pictures,  at  least  to  interpose  obstacles  to  their  continued 
exhibition ;  in  other  words,  the  unclean  and  unsuitable 
picture,  like  everything  else  that  is  unclean  and  unsuit- 
able in  this  world,  will  be  driven  out  of  sight  and  kept 
there.  Unfortunately  we  cannot  eradicate  evil  of  any 
kind  from  the  affairs  of  life,  but  at  least  we  can  treat  it 
as  we  do  the  refuse  from  our  houses.  We  can  put  it 
out  of  sight  and  thus  minimise  its  effect. 

The  picture,  as  we  have  said,  is  in  a  position  to  take 
care  of  itself.  In  other  words,  this  matter  of  the  alleged 
obscenity  or  unsuitability  of  moving  pictures  will  right 
itself.  Just  like  a  ship  in  a  storm,  when  the  wind  sub- 
sides. But  what  of  the  morals  and  morality  of  those 
who  made  the  pictures  ?  We  write  with  reference,  of 
course,  to  commercial  morals  and  morality.  One  of 
the  commonest  complaints  made  against  the  moving  pic- 
ture business  is  that  it  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  a  num- 
ber of  people  whose  commercial  principles,  or  lack  of 
them,  retard  the  progress  of  the  business.  We  do  not 
wish  to  be  too  specific  or  too  precise  in  this  matter. 
If  we  were,  we  should  lay  ourselves  open  to  the  charge 
of  utilising  these  pages  for  the  purpose  of  making  per- 
sonal attacks.  This  we  have  neither  the  right  nor  the 
desire  to  do.  But  as  a  representative  trade  paper  of  the 
moving  picture  industry  of  this  country,  we  do  claim  the 
right  to  insist  that  it  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
men  who  shall  carry  on  the  business  according  to  the 
recognised  fixed  principles  of  commercial  morality. 

The  moving  picture  business,  in  many  of  its  branches, 
has  not  yet  reached  this  desirable  stage.  There  are 
hundreds  of  exhibitors,  large  and  small,  throughout  the 
country  who  handle  their  business  with  disregard  to 
public  requirements,  without  any  respect  for  the  picture 
as  such,  without  the  necessary  ability  to  discriminate 
between  the  good  and  the  bad,  who  conduct  their 
houses,  to  put  it  mildly,  in  far  from  an  ideal  manner.  It 
is  only  fear  of  the  law  that  keeps  them  from  violating  it. 
It  is  only  ignorance  of  public  requirements  that  pre- 
vents them  from  doing  the  public  justice.  Such  people 
as  these  have  no  right  in  the  moving  picture  business. 
Then,  again,  in  the  renting  end  of  matters  we  are  at  the 
present  time  confronted  by  a  state  of  affairs  of  such  a 
chaotic  nature  that  it  is  difficult  to  pass  an  opinion  upon 
it.     The  renter  man  has   had  a  hard  time,  but  in   many 
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I  ACCURATE  CHECK  TAKER 

TICKET-ISSUING  MACHINES 


Are  used  at  all  the  principal  Theatres,  and 
are  the  standard  checking  machines.  They 
afford  a  most  reliable  control  upon  takings. 
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cases  he  has  only  himself  to  blame,  for,  speaking  gener- 
ally, he  does  not  seem  to  have  considered  it  essential  to 
get  down  to  the  moral  method  of  conducting  his  business. 
Still,  there  is  so  much  intelligence  in  the  renting  field 
that  ere  long  we  fully  expect  the  undesirable  element 
to  be  eliminated  from  it.  Then  we  come  to  the  manu- 
facturing end.  We  are  not  going  to  indulge  in  any 
wholesale  denunciation  of  manufacturers.  That  would 
be  absurd.  There  are  straightforward,  honourable  busi- 
ness men  on  all  sides.  But  there  are  certain  elements  of 
instability  and  unreliability  and  lack  of  commercial  in- 
tegrity which  hardly  make  for  the  progress  of  the 
business.  We  would  like  to  see  those  elements  elimi- 
nated. We  are  not  discussing  men  ;  we  are  discussing 
principles,  and  that  is  why  we  are  drawing  attention  to  the 
subject  in  this  article.  Only  this  week  we  were  talking 
over  this  matter  with  one  ot  the  men  most  prominent  in 
the  civic  life  of  London,  a  man  in  touch  with  all  branches 
of  industry,  and  he  deplored  the  fact  that  the  moving 
picture  business  had  attracted  to  it,  and  was  apparently 
retaining  the  presence  of,  many,  many  men  who  are  no 
credit  to  it.  It  pleased  him  to  have  the  assurance,  that, 
besides  ourselves,  there  were  many  others  who  are 
desirous  of  purging  the  moving  picture  trade  of  all  these 
undesirable  elements. 

Why  should  such  a  beautiful  entertainment  factor  as  the 
picture  be  handicapped  in  public  esteem  and  progress  by 
being  made  the  riffraff  plaything  of  the  other  professions, 
— the  offscourings  of  other  businesses  ?  We  suppose  that 
it  is  because  the  picture  looks  such  a  simple  and  ready- 
to-hand  vehicle  for  money  making.  It  was  the  same 
years  ago,  we  recollect,  with  stationary  photography.  The 
collodion  process  attracted  all  sorts  of" wastrels  from  other 
businesses.  So  did  gelatine  photography.  But  time  has 
eliminated  many  of  these.  The  doctrine  of  the  survival 
of  the  fittest  is  going  into  play,  and,  generally  speaking, 
to-day  in  stationary  photography  there  is  a  far  higher 
commercial  standard  than  there  was  years  ago.  This 
is  what  we  desire  to  see  with  regard  to  the  moving 
picture.  It  must  advance,  it  must  progress,  and  it  must 
prosper  ;  but  it  can  only  do  so  in  the  ratio  of  the  com- 
mercial morality  and  integrity  of  those  who  make  the 
exploitation  of  the  picture  their  business. 


Scene  from   "Flying  A"  film. 
"THE  GIRL  AND  THE  GUN. 
Released  October  5th  .  Approx.  length  900  feet. 


A     PLEA     FOR     HIGHER 
IDEALS. 

In  this  great  age  of  progress,  while  some  public-spirited 
individuals  work  hard  and  spare  neither  time  nor  money 
to  enlighten  the  world  and  place  before  the  people  the 
best  and  most  powerful  educator  in  the  shape  of  motion 
pictures,  others  of  the  selfish  class  take  hold  of  this  great 
cinematograph  industry  to  make  it  a  gambling  specu- 
lation. 

Motion  pictures  are  not  only  a  source  of  amusement 
but  a  great  educator,  a  great  reformer.  The  capital  in- 
vested in  motion  pictures  is  represented  by  millions,  and 
thousands  of  persons  depend  on  cinematography  as  a 
support.  If  motion  pictures  were  to  drop  out  of  sight 
we  would  suffer  a  genuine  panic,  and  thousands  of  per- 
sons would  be  thrown  out  of  work. 

The  honest  manufacturers,  those  who  have  started  the 
industry,  those  who,  by  their  hard  work  and  capital,  have 
made  it  possible  to  combine  education  with  pleasure, 
fully  realise  the  situation  and  are  doing  their  very  best 
to  elevate  motion  pictures  and  make  of  them  the  uni- 
versal educator  of  the  world.  They  still  add  new  build- 
ings to  their  already  large  and  costly  plants,  they  build 
new  plants  and  money  seems  to  be  no  object  to  them, 
to  reach  the  goal  of  their  ambition.  For  those  who  are 
watching  closely,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  see  how  many  men 
are  devoting  their  time,  energy,  brains  and  money  to 
bring  cinematography  into  the  schools  and  churches,  and 
these  men,  although  already  rewarded  in  a  financial 
way,  deserve  a  good  deal  more  praise,  and  let  us  hope 
that  future  generations  will  recognise  their  great  work. 

To  offset  this  bright  side  of  the  question,  we  are 
deeply  pained  to  see  that  a  few  selfish  men,  who  have 
only  one  ambition,  the  one  of  grabbing  every  shilling  in 
sight,  without  any  thought  for  the  future,  are  using  their 
efforts  to  pull  down  the  industry,  to  the  detriment  of 
other  manufacturers  and  of  the  public  in  general. 

In  this  class  we  count  the  ignorant  exhibitor,  who,  to 
take  all  the  pence  in  sight,  does  not  care  for  quality, 
but  shows  his  pictures  in  the  most  slovenly  manner,  to 
the  disgust  of  the  public.  With  his  sordid  mind  he 
believes  that  the  public  is  no  better  and  wants  only  sen- 
sational and  suggestive  pictures,  and  if  he  cannot  find 
enough  sensational  films  he  finds  at  least  enough  sugges- 
tive posters  to  suit  his  ends.  These  are  the  shows  ruining 
the  industry,  and  we  cannot  blame  decent  persons  and 
newspapers  who  all  the  time  hurl  a  stone  at  motion 
pictures. 

The  exhibitor  is  not  the  only  guilty  one.  Some  renters 
can  be  shown  up,  men  who  speculate  on  old  junk,  who  tire 
and  discourage  a  willing  public  with  films  that  should  be 
discarded  for  ever.  Here  again  the  greed ;  the  renter, 
like  the  exhibitor,  looks  at  to-day  and  does  not  think  ot 
the  morrow.  To  get  one  shilling  more  out  of  a  lot 
of  old  junk,  he  gambles  to  lose  the  whole  future,  as 
the  public  will  not  stand  this  rubbish  and  will  stop 
visiting  the  theatres  if  better  films  are  not  shown. 
Better  films  ?  We  have  plenty  of  them,  but  the  renter 
does  not  want  to  buy  them  ;  he  prefers  to  make  the  old 
ones  last  as  long  as  possible.  If  the  renter  wanted  to 
be  a  little  more  liberal,  he  would  encourage  the  manu- 
facturer, who  in  turn  could  greatly  improve  his  produc- 
tions when  assured  of  a  certain  output,  and  the  exhibitor 
with  a  better  service  could  get  better  attendance,  and 
everyone  would  be  making  money. 
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DANCING    FILMS. 

THE    LATEST  AND    GREATEST   NOVELTY 
FOR    PICTURE   THEATRES. 


FIRST  PRODUCTION  OF  THE  EXCELSIOR  FILM 
COMPANY'S  GREAT  SUCCESS 

THE  TURKEY  TROT, 

Founded  on  "  Everybody's  Doing  It  " 
and  "Alexandra's  Rag  Time  Band." 
Music  by  IRVING  BERLIN. 
Danced  by 

JOE    BISSETT    and    ENID    SELLERS, 

America's  Foremost  Rag  Time  Dancers. 


Music  can  be  supplied  with 
Film    to  re-sell  to  audience. 


DO    NOT    FAIL   TO    SECURE    THIS 
MONEY  -  MAKING      PROPOSITION. 


LENGTH  ABOUT  300  feet. 

RELEASED  AT  ONCE. 


A  unique  Public  Competition 

With  cash  prizes  in  connection  with  this  Film 

A    SURE    DRAW. 


CAN     BE     SEEN     DAILY     AT    THE 


EXCELSIOR  FILM  CO.,  3,  Denman  St.,  PICCADILLY,  W. 


EXCLUSIVE. 


The  Price  of  Folly. 


2,600  feet.        Released,  September  15th. 


DO    NOT    FAIL    TO    SECURE    THIS    ABSORBING    DRAMA. 


ONE    BOOKING     ONE   TOWN. 


Synopsis  and  Terms  on  application. 


THE    IDEAL    FILM    RENTING    CO. 

(A.  M.  Kay,  Manager), 

45,    GERRARD    STREET,    LONDON,    W. 


Telegraphic  Address:—'  Idefilm,  Westrand,  London." 


Telephone  No. :— City  3672. 
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THE    CHAIRMANSHIP    OF 
THE    K.M.A. 

|UST  as  we  were  putting  last  month's  issue  of 
The  Cinema  to  press,  but  too  late  to  do 
justice  to  such  an  important  event,  we  were 
informed  of  the  resignation  of  Mr.  H.  A. 
Browne  as  chairman  of  the  Kinematograph 

Manufacturers'  Association,  and  the  appointment  of  Mr. 

C.  Reed  as  his  successor. 

We  hasten  to  place  on  record,  feeling  sure  that  in  so 
doing  we  are  voicing  the  opinion  of  every  member  of 
the  cinematograph  industry,  our  high  appreciation  of  the 
work  performed  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Browne  during  his  tenure 
of  the  office  he  has  now  vacated.  Under  his  able 
guidance  the  K.M.A.  has  weathered  many  storms. 
There  have  been  times  when,  but  for  the  fact  that  the 
chair  was  occupied  by  a  gentleman  of  Mr.  Browne's 
calibre,  disaster  might  have  overtaken  the  ship ;  but 
thanks  to  his  keen  perception,  his  tact  in  grappling  with 
complicated  questions,  and  the  firmness  with  which  he 
ruled,  the  K.M.A.  is  to-day  a  far  stronger  and  more 
united  body  than  even  its  most  ardent  supporters  could 
ever  have  anticipated. 

In  selecting  Mr.  E.  Reed  as  their  new  chairman  the 
members  of  the  Association  have  made  a  wise  and  happy 
choice.  As  our  readers  are  well  aware  Mr.  Reed  is  the 
manager  of  the  Charles  Urban  Trading  Co.,  a  concern 
which  stands  second  to  none  in  the  trade,  and  we  know 
of  no  one  upon  whom  the  mantle  of  Mr.  Browne  could 
have  fallen  more  fitly.  Mr.  Reed's  accession  to  the 
chair  should  prove  a  tower  of  strength  to  the  K.M.A.; 
the  members  of  which  may  congratulate  themselves 
upon  the  fact  that  from  the  host  of  able  men  at  their 
command  they  have  certainly  made  the  best  possible 
selection. 
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Scene  from  "Flying  A"  film. 

"THE  FIGHT  AT  THE  MILL." 

Released  October  2nd.  Approx.  length  645  feet. 


CHILDREN      AND      THE 
PICTURE    THEATRE. 

A    HINT   TO    EXHIBITORS. 

The  moving  picture  play  has  been  called  the  children's 
theatre  \  Children  are  called  the  most  important  part  of 
the  human  family  because  in  them  is  stored  up  the  future. 
Educators  say  children  must  receive  special  attention  ; 
clergymen  say  they  must  receive  first  attention  ;  parents 
say  they  must  receive  all  attention,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

In  spite  of  all  this  the  children  are  being  deprived  of 
many  of  the  advantages  of  the  moving  picture  which 
they  ought  to  enjoy  in  their  earliest  years.  On  one  side, 
moving  picture  people  are  shutting  the  children  out  by 
not  catering  for  them  ;  and  on  the  other  side,  the  law  is 
shutting  them  out  by  preventing  their  admittance  unless 
of  a  certain  mature  age,  or  accompanied  by  guardians. 
These  harsh  conditions  should  be  made  unnecessary  by 
a  proper  provision  for  the  adaptation  of  moving  picture 
exhibitions,  both  in  obedience  to  the  law  and  the  require- 
ments of  the  young. 

It  does  seem  as  though  it  should  be  comparatively  easy 
for  the  picture  people  to  prepare  especially  and  give  the 
children  proper  and  acceptable  exhibitions.  In  making 
this  plea  for  the  children,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  we 
are  presenting  a  claim  upon  the  attention  of  those  who 
have  the  best  interests  of  moving  pictures  at  heart,  it 
being  a  well-known  fact  that  that  which  secures  the 
children's  support  has  also  secured  the  support  of  all 
the  people. 

The  writer  has  often  wondered  why  children  were  not 
encouraged  even  under  the  present  incomplete  conditions 
to  a  larger  patronage  by  securing  their  attendance  with 
their  parents  and  guardians.  The  present  system  of 
making  it  a  tax  upon  the  parents  to  accompany  their 
children  is  prohibitive  in  thousands  of  families.  Would 
it  not  be  profitable  to  exhibitors  if  they  charged  parents 
with  children  one  price,  and  that  the  minimum  rate — as, 
for  instance,  in  a  family  there  are  three  children  ;  they 
wish  to  go  to  a  moving  picture  theatre  and  have  their 
"  half  price"  ;  they  are,  however,  unable  to  do  so  unless 
accompanied  by  their  parents,  who  may  not  just  wish  to 
go,  or,  if  poor,  cannot  spare  the  money.  If  the  father 
goes  he  wishes  to  take  the  mother,  and  if  the  admission 
is  6d.  he  must  needs  spend  is.  to  enable  the  children  to 
spend  gd. — more  than  an  increase  of  one  hundred  per 
cent,  to  please  the  children.  What  is  the  result  in 
the  majority  of  instances  ?  They  simply  don't  go — the 
children  lose  the  pleasure,  and  the  exhibitor  loses  the 
money.  Whereas,  if  because  they  had  their  children 
with  them  the  parents  were  charged  the  uniform  mini- 
mum rate,  the  whole  family  would  benefit.  This  con- 
sideration would  not  affect  adults  generally,  as  all  right- 
thinking  people  are  glad  of  any  advance  which  means 
good  for  the  children.  May  we  look  for  special  con- 
sideration for  the  children  in  all  branches  of  moving 
picture  work. 


Be  wise  in  time  and  book  at  once  "  'Twixt  War  and  the  Girl " 
— your  opposition  will  not  then  be  showing  this  great  exclusive 
money  drawer  against  you.     (Walturdaw.) 


WANTED,  One  new  Annual  Subscriber  to  "  The  Cinema." 

Send  along  2s.  6d.  to  the  Publisher  and  thus  ensure  delivery 

on  the  first  of  each  month. 
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PERSONALITIES    OF    THE    CINEMA    WORLD. 


No.  VIII. — Mr.  W.  A.  Fenning  of   THE  Film  Service,  51,  Rupert  Street,  W. 


a 


OLLOW  the  man  from  Cook's"  was,  I 
remember,  a  phrase  which  was  on  the  lips 
of  everyone  not  so  long  ago.  If  I  might  be 
permitted  to  paraphrase  the  quotation  I 
should  say  to  all  connected  with  the  cinema- 
tograph trade  "  Follow  the  man  from  Rupert  Street." 
_In  giving  this  advice  to  my  readers  I  have  in  my 
mind's  eye,  as  typical  of  the  keen  perceptive  London 
business  man,  Mr.  W.  A.  Fenning,  who  so  ably 
presides  over  the  destinies  of  THE  Film  Service  at  51, 
Rupert  Street,  W. 

I  made  the  acquaintance  of  this  personality  of  the 
cinema  world  many  months  since,  when  he  came 
to  the  Metropolis  to  open  his  present  establishment.  I 
dropped  into  51,  Rupert  Street  one  afternoon  and 
found  the  subject  of  this  sketch  busy  evolving  order  out 
of  chaos. 


A  Striking  Personality. 

Mr.  Fenning  has  a  striking  personality  ;  he  is,  in  fact, 
a  perfect  specimen  of  the  "get  on  or  get  out  "  business 
man.  With  him  there  is  no  half-way  house.  Partial 
success  in  his  case  means  no  more  to  him  than  failure  ; 
his  ambition  is  to  get  right  there  or  give  up.  It  is 
his  spirit  of  determination  which  has  placed  THE 
Film  Service  in  the  van  in  regard  to  film  renting  in  this 
country  so  early  in  its  career. 

Business  acumen,  however,  is  not  the  only  trait  in  Mr. 
Fenning's  character.  He  is,  in  fact,  courtesy  and  urbanity 
personified.  Despite  the  worries  necessarily  appertaining 
to  a  business,  the  ramifications  of  which  are  world-wide, 
in  the  whole  course  of  my  acquaintance  with  the  head 
of  THE  Film  service  I  have  never  found  him  ruffled; 
serenity  is  another  characteristic  of  the  man.  This  is 
probably  due  to  the  fact  that  before  he  entered  the 
cinematograph  field  Mr.  Fenning  had  long  been  looked 


upon  in  the  commercial  world  as  a  business  expert  and 
systemiser. 

To  Bradford  belongs  the  honour  of  introducing  W. 
A.  Fenning  to  the  film  business,  for  it  was  as  manager  of 
the  New  Century's  office  in  that  district  that  he  made  his 
debut  to  the  cinema  world. 

His  wide  experience  in  film  renting  has  made  his 
opinions  on  subjects  relating  to  the  business  worth 
heeding. 

I  asked  him  what  his  views  were  upon  the  exclusive 
film  and  he  promptly  told  me  he  did  not  believe  in  it, 
but  had  been  forced  into  following  the  example  set  by 
other  houses  in  order  to  compete  with  them. 

A  fair  field  and  an  open  market  and  let  the  best  man 
win  is  Mr.  Fenning's  motto,  for,  given  these  conditions  he 
has  no  fear  of  rivals.  He  has  had  a  long  experience  of 
exclusives,  being  the  first  to  handle  them  whilst  with  the 
New  Century  Company. 

The  Three-Reel  Subject. 

Three-reel  subjects  find  favour  with  him  providing  they 
are  sufficiently  absorbing,  but  the  watery  plot  lengthened 
out  to  3,000  feet  for  the  sake  of  securing  a  few  more 
fourpences  is  always  tabooed  by  him. 

I  asked  Mr.  Fenning  how  his  latest  exclusive,  "  When 
Woman  Loves,"  was  going,  and  how  he  found  trade  in 
general.  His  answer  was  that,  both  for  the  film  I  had 
mentioned  and  for  his  film  service,  he  was  booking  up 
new  circuits  daily,"  and  that, "  he  added,  "also  answers  the 
second  part  of  your  question,"  and  with  a  merry  twinkle 
in  his  eye  he  brought  my  interview  to  a  close  with  the 
parting  shot  that  at  no  distant  date  THE  Film  Service 
will  be  housed  in  more  commodious  premises,  its  present 
home  having  already  proved  far  too  small  to  deal  with 
the  volume  of  business  with  which  the  firm  daily  has  to 
cope. 


ENGLISH     ENTERPRISE     AGAIN. 


ING  George's  historic  remark  at  the  Guildhall 
banquet,  "  Wake  up  England,"  is  certainly  not 
applicable  to  the  English  film  trade,  especially 
as  represented  by  that  wide-awake  and  go-ahead 
enterprise,  the  Hepworth  Manufacturing  Co. 
Not  only  does  the  concern  so  ably  presided  over  by  Mr. 
Parfrey  know  how  to  turn  out  films  of  uniformly  good 
quality,  but  those  responsible  for  its  direction  are  wide- 
awake as  to  the  value  and  uses  of  advertisement.  Their 
film  synopses,  for  instance,  are  got  up  in  a  manner  which 
compels  attention  ;  the  stories  themselves  are  well  written 
and  give  evidence  of  the  fact  that  in  their  preparation  a 
master  hand  has  been  employed.  A  short  time  ago  the  com- 
pany issued  a  portfolioof  cabinet-sized  photographs  of  their 
leading  actors  and  actresses  which  up  to  that  time  was 
quite  the  best  thing  film  manufacturers  this  side  of  the 
herring  pond  had  given  us.  Now  the  house  of  Hep- 
worth  has    gone  even  one    better,  having  prepared,  in 


handy  pocket  size,  beautifully  got  up  portfolios  which 
contain  reproductions  of  all  the  photos  contained  in  the 
larger  size  with  several  additions,  making  a  souvenir  of 
English  picture  players  which  it  will  doubtless  be  the 
desire  of  all  who  see  them  to  possess.  It  is,  in  fact,  the 
most  ambitious  and  expensive  advertising  scheme  ever 
attempted  in  connection  with  motion  pictures,  and  is  one 
more  proof  that  English  producers  are  determined  at  all 
costs  to  take  the  lead  in  regard  to  motion  picture 
photography.  When  we  state  that  a  copy  of  the  port- 
folio is  to  be  sent  to  every  picture  theatre  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  our  readers  will  appreciate  the  truth  of  what 
we  have  said.  We  congratulate  the  Hepworth  Company 
— and  should  we  not  add  Mr.  F.  H.  Walters,  the  publicity 
manager  ? — upon  this  further  proof  of  British  enterprise 
which  cannot  fail  to  add  to  the  immense  popularity  al- 
ready enjoyed  by  all  films  which  bear  the  Hepwix  trade 
mark.   Brother  Jonathan  must  certainly  look  to  his  laurels. 
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Cinema  &  General  Supply  Co., 

FILM     RENTERS,    &c, 

5,  DENMARK  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS  RD.,  W.C. 

Telephone-  Gerrard  3217.  Telegrams:  "  Cinesupply,  London." 

49,  WHYTEVILLE  ROAD,  FOREST  GATE,   E. 

Telephone,  Night  and  Sunday  :  Stratford  459. 

Address   all    communications   to    Forest    Gate. 

SCOTCH    AGENCY:    3,    BARRACK    STREET,    DUNDEE. 

SINGLE  FEATURE  FILMS  OR 
COMPLETE  PROGRAMMES  FROM 
7s.  6d.  per  1 ,000  feet  per*  week. 

(Two    Changes.) 
Send  for  List  with  Vacant  Dates  &  Terms. 

PATHE  GAZETTES  AND  TOPICAL 
BUDGETS  FOR  SALE  OR  HIRE. 
200  to  300  feet.      3s.  each  half  week. 

Managers'   and    Operators'   Tablets 

(washable),  6d.  each. 
Descriptive  Stickers,  six  varieties,  6d.  100. 
Monthly      Indexed      Diaries,      Id.      each. 
Specimens    of  above    Free    to     any    Manager. 

CINEMA     CgL    GENERAL,     SUPPLY     CO., 
49,  Whyteville   Road,   Forest    Gate,    London,    E. 


THE    MOST   PERFECT 
BIOSCOPE    EXTANT. 

Jt      j*     NEW      MODEL,      j*      jt 
ABSOLUTELY     FIREPROOF. 

Pictures    registered    while    the    machine   is    running    or    stationary 
Optical  Centre  remaining  constant 

Light  increased  50  per  cent.  No  Supplementary  rollers  to  break  films. 
Mechanism  unequalled  in  workmanship  or  resu!ts. 

Catalogues    Post    Free. 


'  Crams  : 
"Biojecter,London.' 

'Phone  : 
Hop  1%4. 


m  r.  r.  m 
BEARD, 

Manufacturers  of 
Scientific  Instruments. 
Optical  Lanterns,  Cine- 
matographs.  Jets, 
Regulators,  Carriers, 
etc. 

10,TrafalgarRd., 

Old    Kent    R  ad, 

LONDON,    S.E, 


IMPORTANT 

TO 

PICTURE  PALACE 
PROPRIETORS. 


It  is  ESSENTIAL  that  you  should  have 
popular  and  UP-TO-DATE  music  to  accom- 
pany your  Films. 

Write  for  Hawkes  and  Son's  new  special 
list  of  popular  Music.  Cheap  rates  to  all 
Picture  Palaces. 

EFFECTS 
ABSOLUTELY    REALISTIC. 

Galloping  horses,  water,  storm  effects,  cock 
crows,  duck  quacks,  gun  and  revolver  firing. 

By    introducing    these    effects   your   Films 

are    greatly  improved  and    the    Public  like 

them. 

Send  for  COMPLETE  LIST  ;  it  will  interest 
vou. 


GLOCKENSPIELS    and    SMALL 
TUBULAR  BELLS. 

Absolutely    necessary    in    all    Picture    Shows. 
DRUMS,   CYMBALS,  &c,  a  speciality. 


The    HAWKES' 
TRAP    DRUM    COMBINATION 

is  a  band    in  itself.       This,    together    with    a 

piano,    makes    a    complete    band    for    small 

shows. 

Write  for  Illustrated  List. 


HAWKES  &  SON 

Band  Instrument  Makers 
and    Music     Publishers, 

DENMAN     STREET, 
PICCADILLY  CIRCUS,  W. 
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NOTES     OF     THE    MONTH. 


Bunny   as   Pickwick. 

The  irrepressible  John  Bunny  is  to  be  seen  in  a  series 
of  "  Pickwick  "  films  shortly.  These  films  are  being 
produced  in  the  district  made  famous  by  Dickens,  viz., 
Rochester,  Kent. 


Pictures  Supersede   Books. 

According  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  the  cinematograph 
has  interfered  with  the  reading  of  fiction  in  this  country. 
Ten  years  ago  there  was  not  one  picture  palace  in 
England  ;  there  are  now  hundreds  of  them,  so  that  people 
instead  of  reading  fiction  spend  their  time  in  picture 
shows. 


The  Weight  of  the  M  K." 

We  observe  that  at  a  recent  race  meeting  a  horse 
named  Kinematograph  took  part,  and  was  placed 
amongst  the  "alsorans."  Probably  it  was  the  weight 
of  that  hard-sounding  "  K  "  which  proved  too  much  for 
the  poor  beast,  another  evidence  that  Cinematograph  is 
the  correct  word. 


Advertisers  Please  Note. 

Our  advertisers  will  observe  that  this  month's  issue  is 
printed  entirely  on  white  paper.  We  have  decided  to 
discontinue  the  use  of  coloured  paper,  as  many  of  our 
readers  have  informed  us  that  they  never  peruse  "  sugar- 
bag  "  sections,  which  invariably  consist  of  a  mass  of 
advertisements  only.  It  is  our  policy  to  make  our 
advertisers'  announcements  alternate  with  and  face 
reading  matter.  We  also  take  this  opportunity  of 
pointing  out  that  every  copy  of  The  Cinema  is  printed 
on  the  same  quality  paper;  we  publish  no  "swank" 
West  End  edition  for  advertisers  only. 


Selig's  Masterpiece  for  Christmas. 

It  may  be  early  to  talk  about  Christmas,  but  the 
execrable  weather  of  this  English  summer  (!)  makes  one's 
thoughts  turn  towards  winter,  when  perhaps  it  may  be 
possible  to  go  in  for  a  little  enjoyment.  For  this 
reason  we  make  no  apology  for  thus  early  intimating 
to  exhibitors  that  Selig  has  a  prize  packet  for  them  for 
December.  It  consists  of  a  two-reel  version  of  the  story 
so  dear  to  the  hearts  of  not  only  the  children  but  their 
elders  also,  of  Cinderella,  and  when  we  mention  that  the 
name  part  is  sustained  by  Mabel  Tallieferrio,  who  is  to 
America  what  Miss  Ellaline  Terriss  is  to  England, 
showmen  will  readily  recognise  that  Mr.  Montagu,  the 
London  representative  of  the  Diamond  S  Brand  possesses 
the  piece  de  resistance  for  Yule-tide.  We  have  seen  the 
him,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  any  exhibitor 
-who  secures  it  for  his  hall  will  hold  the  "  Open  Sesame  " 
to  success.  Delays  are  dangerous  ;  therefore,  Mr. 
Exhibitor,  book  it  now. 


A  Useful  Firm. 

A  firm  which  exhibitors  would  do  well  to  remember  is 
the  Kinematograph  Trading  Co.,  of  55-59,  Shaftesbury 
Avenue,  W.  This  house  specialises  in  exclusives,  and 
the  showman  who  desires  to  make  money  can  always 
find  at  this  establishment  the  wherewithal  to  satisfy  his 
needs. 

Our  Ten  Thousand  Readers. 

Not  a  bad  number  for  a  journal  only  seven  months  old, 
is  it,  especially  considering  that  we  are,  like  "  Charley's 
Aunt,"  still  going  strong  ?  And  our  circulation  has  been 
built  up  without  the  employment  of  that  all  too  character- 
istic, "  Swank."  We  look  forward  to  the  time,  not  far 
distant,  when  The  Cinema  shall  have  trebled  the 
number  of  its  readers.  We  intend  to  do  our  part  towards 
achieving  this  ;  will  you  do  yours  and  help  us  by  recom- 
mending the  paper  to  your  friends  ? 

<•- 

An   Unfounded  Rumour. 

Messrs.  Pathe  Freres  request  us  to  publish  the  follow- 
ing : — We  shall  bs  extremely  obliged  if  you  will  favour 
us  by  denying,  in  the  columns  of  your  paper,  a  rumour 
which  is  abroad  to  the  effect  that  we  have  given  to  a 
syndicate  on  the  eve  of  formation,  the  sole  rights  to 
exhibit  in  London  only  during  the  first  six  months 
following  its  publication,  our  colossal  production  adapted 
from  Victor  Hugo's  "  Les  Miserables,"  which  will  be 
ready  shortly.  On  several  occasions  we  have  been 
approached  to  give  the  sole  rights  to  exhibit  our  big  pro- 
ductions in  large  centres  only.  Up  to  the  present  we 
have  always  refused  to  give  such  rights. 


An  Actor's  Complaint. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  a  Sunday  contemporary  a  wail  by 
an  actor  as  to  alleged  bad  treatment  and  low  rate  of  pay 
by  English  film  producers  was  given  some  prominence. 
So  far  as  we  could  gather  the  writer,  an  out-of-work 
member  of  the  profession,  was  ordered  to  attend  at 
Brighton  to  sustain  a  character  in  a  picture,  but  the 
atmospherical  conditions  being  inclement  the  making  of 
the  film  had  to  be  postponed  to  the  next  day.  He 
received  2s.  6d.  as  a  solatium  for  the  first  day's  incon- 
venience and,  we  presume,  full  pay  for  the  day  on  which 
the  picture  was  taken.  As  it  is  the  invariable  rule  for 
actors  to  be  informed  prior  to  their  engagement  by  film 
producers  of  the  conditions  upon  which  their  services  are 
required  we  fail  to  see  the  justice  of  this  actor's  com- 
plaint, nor  can  we  follow  his  reasoning  that  such 
treatment  accounts  for  the  "inferiority"  of  the  English 
film.  Anyone  who  knows  anything  at  all  about  such 
matters  is  well  aware  that  the  day  when  English  films 
were  inferior  to  those  of  foreign  competitors  is  now 
numbered  among  the  things  of  the  past. 
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Lieut.  Daring  Flies. 

In  preparation  for  a  coming  picture  Lieut.  Daring 
has  learned  to  fly  in  an  aeroplane.  A  few  weeks  ago, 
keenly  watched  by  many  well-known  aviators,  he  was 
making  short-distance  flights  at  Brooklands.  A  thrilling 
aeroplane  photoplay  will  be  the  result. 


New   Picture   Theatre   Law. 

The  authorities  of  the  Swiss  department  of  Neuchatel 
have  made  a  law  prohibiting  the  proprietors  of  picture 
theatres  from  admitting  children  under  sixteen  to  their 
entertainments  unless  they  are  accompanied  by  relatives. 
They  are  also  forbidden  to  include  in  their  programmes 
films  dealing  with  crime  ! 


Summer  and  Prices. 

We  regret  to  see  that  some  exhibitors  have  reduced 
their  prices  of  admission  for  the  summer  months.  This 
is  to  be  deplored  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  levelling  up 
again  when  the  picture  season  begins  once  more. 
Seeing  that  we  have  had  no  summer  yet  and  that  the 
public  have  been  only  too  glad  to  patronise  the  pictures 
to  take  shelter  from  the  bad  weather,  probably  those  who 
have  adopted  the  reduced  prices  policy  have  already 
relented  of  their  folly. 

A  Work  Worth  Having. 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Ganes,  Ltd.,  of  85, 
Shaftesbury  Avenue,  a  copy  of  "  The  Motor  Generator  in 
Theory  and  in  Practice,"  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Barber,  A.M. I.E. E. 
Like  the  other  books  by  the  same  author  appertaining  to 
matters  electrical,  this  little  work  is  admirably  written, 
and  bears  the  imprint  of  one  who  not  only  knows  what 
he  is  writing  about,  but  who,  unlike  many  other  authors 
of  technical  works,  knows  how  to  express  that  which  he 
intends  to  convey  in  language  understandable  by  even 
the  mere  novice.  Admirably  printed,  well  got  up,  and 
replete  with  illustrations,  the  book  forms  a  noteworthy 
addition  to  the  library  of  works  dealing  with  the  cine- 
matograph industry. 

Filming  the  Territorials. 

In  our  last  issue  we  recorded  the  fact  that  War  Office 
red  tape  had  caused  the  authorities  to  decline  an  offer  by 
a  firm  of  cinematographers  to  film  the  territorials  in  camp 
in  return  for  camp  hospitality.  We  were  glad  to  find, 
however,  that  Messrs.  Pathe  Freres  secured  a  good 
picture  of  the  London  Brigade  at  Aldershot.  A  represent- 
ative of  the  Cinema  had  the  misfortune  to  be  encamped 
at  Bourley,  but  was  more  than  recompensed  for  the 
inconveniences  and  discomfort  he  endured  by  finding 
that  the  commandant  of  the  1st  Surrey  Rifles  was  more  of 
a  gentleman  than  those  who  lord  it  over  him  in  Whitehall, 
and  seeing  Messrs.  Pathe's  operator  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  manoeuvreing  ground,  detailed  two  of  his  men  to 
assist,  thus  enabling  some  really  good  pictures  which 
ought  to  help  recruiting  efforts  to  be  obtained.  Officers 
of  other  territorial  units  might  with  advantage  take  a  leaf 
from  the  Surrey  Rifles  notebook. 


A  Fine  Fssanay  Picture. 

"  On  the  Moonlight  Trail,"  which  the  Essanay  Co.  are 
shortly  releasing,  is  a  fine,  vigorous  Western  subject 
which  exhibitors  would  do  well  to  make  a  point  of  asking 
their  renters  for.  It  will  undoubtedly  prove  one  of  the 
best  of  the  month's  subjects. 

High  Praise  for  English  Films. 

The  American  Consul  at  Sheffield  in  his  report  awards 
high  praise  to  English  films  and  states  that  British 
manufacturers  have  greatly  improved  their  photography 
and  raised  their  subject  matter  to  a  higher  level.  In  a 
broad  way,  the  English  makers  are  tending  towards  the 
military  drama,  manoeuvres  and  street  scenes,  and  are 
generally  along  a  high  plane  in  that  they  educate  and 
enlighten. 

Two  Gaumont  Exclusives. 

A  brilliant  send-off  was  given  to  the  Gaumont  Com- 
pany's "  Queen  Bess  "  and  "  With  Captain  Scott  to  the 
South  Pole,"  at  the  Palace  Theatre,  London,  W.,  on 
Friday,  August  16.  A  critical  audience  had  assembled 
by  invitation,  and  there  was  a  general  consensus  of 
opinion  that  "  Queen  Bess "  was  a  winner  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  whilst  there  could,  of  course,  be  no  two 
opinions  on  the  South  Pole  Expedition  films.  Verily,, 
we  all  look  to  Gaumonts  for  big  things. 

Trade  Swimming  Gala. 

The  first  cinematograph  trade  swimming  gala  took 
place  at  the  Holborn  Baths  last  month  and  proved  a 
great  success,  the  various  events  being  keenly  contested 
and  affording  the  greatest  pleasure  to  a  large  gathering 
thoroughly  representative  of  the  industry  which 
assembled.  At  the  close  the  prizes  were  presented 
by  Mr.  W.  Jury,  the  gala  having  been  organised 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Jury  House  Swimming 
Club.  The  following  is  the  prize  list : — 30  Yards 
Handicap  (Jury) — 1  W.  J.  Montague,  2  B.  Cresswell,  3 
F.  G.  Bithell ;  30  Yards  Handicap  (Pathe) — 1  P.  Suss, 
2  P.  J.  Lloyd  ;  60  Yards  Trade  Team  Race — 1  Gaumont, 
2  Hepworth,  3  Jury;  Fancy  Costume  Race — 1  E. 
Freeman,  2  B.  Cresswell,  3  C.  H.  Bovill,  4  W.  G. 
Montague;  90  Yards  Jury  Championship — 1  J.  C.  Jones, 
2  H.  James,  3  C.  H.  Bovill;  90  Yards  Pathe  Champion- 
ship—  1  J.  Grimmell,  2  H.  J.  Key,  3  E.  R.  Bell;  90 
Yards  Cinematograph  Trade  Championship—  1  F.  C. 
Carter,  2  H.  W.  Bishop,  3  G.  Faithful ;  30  Yards 
Obstacle — 1  C.  H.  Bovill,  2  W.  Gibson;  90  Yards 
Combination  Race — 1  F.  C.  Carter,  2  C.  H.  Bovill,  3 
H.  W.  Bishop ;   Polo  Match — St.  James  4,  Zephyr  3. 


When  you  have  finished  with  this 

copy  hand  it  to  a  friend.      By  so 

doing   you   not   only   help   us   but 

help  yourself. 
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"THE  CINEMA"  critic  attends  the  leading  film  demonstrations,  and  all  films  reviewed  in  this 
Supplement  have  been  selected  from  the  various  programmes  of  releases  during 
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OF     THE     MARKET. 


AMBROSIO. 

New  Agency  Film  Co.,  Shaftesbury  Av. 


"VICTIM  OF  HER  HOPES."— Released  September  6th. 
Length  840  feet. 

In  the  same  block  of  flats  there  live  in  adjacent  apartments  a 
young  engraver  and  a  mother  and  her  pretty  daughter.  Accident 
brings  the  engraver  and  the  daughter  together,  and  the  girl  loses 
her  heart  to  the  handsome  young  man,  although  he  is  too  en- 
grossed in  his  work  to  return  the  feeling.  In  course  of  time,  a 
letter  from  a  younger  sister  at  college  reaches  the  girl,  informing 
her  of  her  approaching  return.  When  Ida  arrives  she  is  introduced 
to  the  young  engraver,  and  they  fall  in  love.  The  elder  sister 
suffers  keenly  as  she  sees  the  feeling  between  her  sister  and  the 
man  she  loves  deepen,  and  when  the  wedding  day  is  fixed,  unable 
to  bear  the  sight  of  their  happiness  longer,  she,  in  a  fit  of  melan- 
cholv,  destroys  1  er  sight  with  some  acid,  which  she  finds  in  the 
young  engraver's  workshop.  The  wedding  is  celebrated.  The 
disappointed  girl  bids  farewell  to  the  happy  couple,  and  is  left 
alone,  in  darkness. 


AMERICAN    CO. 

American  Film  Manufacturing  Co. 
ioi,  Wardour  Street,  W. 


"IT  PAYS  TO  WAIT."— Released  September  14th.  Length 
1,000  feet. 

Harry  is  the  proprietor  of  a  large  farm,  which,  disguised  as  a 
labourer,  he  visits.  His  overseer  forces  himself  upon  Mary,  who, 
with  her  parents  and  sister,  is  a  worker  upon  the  farm.  This 
attention  is  rejected  by  Mary,  in  spite  of  her  parents'  persuasions. 
One  evening  the  overseer  intercepts  her  on  her  way  home,  and  she 
runs  to  Harry  for  protection.  He  fells  her  brutal  opponent.  The 
angered  overseer,  for  revenge,  discharges  Mary  and  the  family, 
when  Harry  declares  his  real  identity  and  turns  the  tables  by 
avowing  his  love  for  Mary,  discharging  the  overseer  and  reinstating 
the  family  in  the  cottage. 

"INDIAN  JEALOUSY."— Released  September  11th.  Length 
705  feet. 

An  Indian  half-breed,  who  is  the  guide  of  an  engineer's  camp, 
lias  for  squaw  a  loving  Indian  girl.  Lily,  the  engineer's  daughter, 
arrives  on  a  visit  to  the  camp,  and  accordingly,  Philip,  the  assistant 
engineer,  falls  in  love  with  her.  The  half-breed  who  shows  her 
many  picturesque  spots  is  made  much  of  by  her,  and  he  also  falls 
in  love  with  her.  When  he  declares  his  love,  however,  she  scorns 
him,  and,  laughs  over  it  with  Philip,  to  whom  she  now  takes  a 
liking.  The  Indian  sees  them  in  each  other's  arms  and  a  fight 
ensues,  ending  in  Philip  receiving  a  mortal  wound.  The  Indian  is 
captured  and  is  put  to  death,  his  sole  mourner  being  his  failhful 
squaw. 


"THE  TELL-TALE  SHELLS."  —  Released  September  7th. 
Length  790  feet. 

A  Westerner  has  fallen  under  the  influence  of  an  outcast  and  is 
continually  in  his  company,  much  to  the  sorrow  of  his  young 
wife.  The  sheriff  calls  during  the  husband's  absence.  He  is  an 
old  lover  of  the  woman's  and  would  resume  the  old  relations, 
until  she  shows  him  her  wedding  ring.  After  the  sheriff  has  ridden 
away  the  husband  returns  and  begs  to  be  hidden  as  he  has  been 
the  unwilling  witness  of  a  murder  by  his  companion.  The  sheriff 
posts  up  a  notice  offering  a  reward  for  the  capture  of  the  murderer' 
dead  or  alive,  and  the  real  culprit  after  reading  it,  kills  his  accom- 
plice and  claims  the  reward.  The  sheriff,  comparing  the  empty 
shell  from  the  gun  found  by  the  body  with  another  found  by  the 
side  of  the  murdered  settler,  finds  them  exactly  similar,  and  holds 
up  the  rogue.  The  latter  manages  to  seize  his  revolver,  and 
escapes  after  "winging"  the  sheriff.  He  lo\.jrs  himself  down  a 
cliff,  but  the  woman  who  has  watched  him  severs  the  rope.  The 
woman  falls  fainting  into  the  sheriff's  arms. 


B.  &  C. 


M.P.  Sales  Agency. 


"THE  WINSOME  WIDOW."— Released  September  15th 
Length  697  feet. 

Miss  Ophelia  Drinkwater  objects  to  the  behaviour  of  Dick 
Wentworth,  her  nephew,  and  resolves  to  spare  no  pains  to  prevent 
any  flirtation  on  his  part.  One  day  he  is  attracted  by  a  fascinating 
young  widow,  Mrs.  De  Vere.  His  aunt  does  her  best  to  keep  them 
apart,  and  she  ends  in  spraining  her  ankle  outside  the  widow's 
house.  Here  she  receives  such  kind  attention  that  after  her  con- 
valescence she  gives  way  and  bestows  her  blessing  upon  the 
delighted  younger  couple. 

"  LIEUTENANT  DARING  QUELLS  A  REBELLION."— 
Length  1,177  feet. 

Seiior  Garcia,  the  President  of  a  South  American  Republic, 
fearing  trouble,  sends  to  H.M.S.  "Thunderbolt"  asking  Com- 
mander Ridout  if  he  can  rely  on  him  for  help.  Lieutenant  Daring 
is  sent  ashore  to  investigate,  and  after  visiting  the  President,  stops 
at  a  wayside  posada,  where- he  thrashes  Carlos  for  ill-treating  the 
innkeeper's  daughter.  In  the  meantime  General  Blanca  instructs 
Jose,  the  chief  of  the  rebels,  to  extinguish  all  the  light  in  the 
Punti  Verdi  lighthouse,  the  signal  for  the  uprising.  Daring  is 
waylaid  by  Carlos  and  left  for  dead,  but  manages  to  reach  the  inn, 
where  he  is  tended  by  the  innkeeper  and  his  daughter.  Here  he 
overhears  the  rebels'  plans  and  escapes  from  the  house.  Managing 
to  reach  the  lighthouse  in  the  nick  of  time,  he  and  the  keeper 
gallantly  defend  it.  Daring  just  manages  to  prevent  Carlos  from 
completing  his  work.  The  rebels,  cowed  by  the  fall  of  their  leader, 
are  captured  and  marched  into  the  presence  of  Senor  Garcia,  who 
promptly  orders  them  to  be  shot,  thus  frustrating  General  Blanca's 
plans. 


FILMS.— Supplement  to  THE  CINEMA. 
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A      ROMANCE     OF     STAGE 
AND      COUNTRY. 

SELIG'S    LESSON  IN  THE  ART  OF  COMPRESSION 

If  the  man  who  makes  two  blades  of  grass  to  grow 
where  but  one  grew  previously  is  a  public  benefactor 
what  can  be  said  of  him  or  her  who  compresses  into  a 


thousand  feet  of  film  that  which,  with  far  less  material 
to  work  upon,  many  present-day  producers  would  spin 
out  to  three  thousand  feet  ?  The  writer  has  time  and 
again  sat  in  the  Selig  showrooms  in  Gerrard  Street, 
watching  the  projection  of  the  films,  and  has  been  struck 
with  the  fact  that  it  is  an  invariable  characteristic  of  the 
"  Diamond  S."  brand  that  no  situation,  dramatic  or 
comic,  is  ever  unduly  prolonged.  When  the  enter  or 
exhibitor  pays  his  fourpence  a  foot  for  a  Selig  film  he 
knows  that  he  has  got  value  for  his  money,  aye,  and 
double  value  too,  for  not  only  has  he  secured  "  com- 
pressed film,"  that  is  to  say  film  without  padding,  but  he 
has  become  the  possessor  of  that  which  everyone  desires 
to  possess — something  which  will  extract  the  nimble  coin 
from  those  who  like  good  pictures  ;  a  Selig  film  is  the 
greatest  money  drawer  extant. 

"The  Last  Dance,"  length  1,000  feet,  to  be 
released  on  September  22,  enjoys  the  proud  distinction 
of  having  been  written  by  that  talented  actress,  Miss 
Kathleen  Williams,  who  has  thus  proved  that  not  only 
does  she  knowT  how  to  play  a  part,  but  is  also  an  adept  in 
the  art  of  providing  a  role  for  another,  and  a  keen 
student  of  human  character  to  wit.  The  storv,  while 
dramatic  and  absorbing,  is  told  in  a  simple  and  straight- 
forward manner  that  relieves  it  of  the  usual  sordidness 
which  oftentimes  marks  productions  of  this  nature. 

Miss  Winifred  Greenwood's  work  in  the  part  of 
Mignon  is  without  doubt  the  best  she  has  ever  done. 

Here  is  a  brief  resume  of  the  plot :  — 

James  Norton,  club  man,  becomes  infatuated  with 
Mignon,  a  classic  dancing  girl.  He  finds  her  vastly 
different  from  those  she  is  associated  with,  and  his 
respect  for  her  is  as  great  as  his  love.  She  loves  refine- 
ment and  culture,  and   loathes  everything  licentious  and 


vulgar.     She  likes  Norton  and  appreciates  his  friendship, 
but  will  not  marry  him  until  she  feels  sure  of  herself. 

She  is  subject  to  attacks  of  weak  heart  and,  one  night 
while  dancing,  her  heart  fails,  and  she  falls  in  a  faint.  The 
Doctor  insists  that  she  must  go  to  the  country  to  recuperate. 
She  does  so  and  the  transformation  is  wonderful.  She 
grows  to  love  the  country  and  its  simple,  good-hearted, 
church-going  people.  John  Harlow,  a  young  minister  of 
rather  puritanical  ideas,  falls  in  love  with  her,  and 
she  realising  that  she  does  not  love  Norton,  gives  herself 
to  Harlow.  The  Minister  is  ignorant  of  her  former 
life  and  she  does  not  tell  him  of  it.  They  are  very  happy 
with  their  plans  for  the  future,  when  Norton  appears 
uoon  the  scene.  The  Minister  takes  his  departure,  and 
Mignon  tells  Norton  why  she  cannot  marry  him.  Harlow 
meantime  has  accidently  run  across  a  magazine  picture 
of  Mignon  and  learns  of  her  connection  with  the  stage. 
He  rushes  to  the  field  where  she  and  Norton  have 
walked,  and  denounces  her. 

Heartbroken,  she  pleads  with  him  not  to  cast  her  aside. 
In  order  to  prove  to  him  that  her  dancing  is  not  vulgar  she 
makes  him  watch,  while  she  dances  for  him.  She  dances 
as  she  never  did  before,  faster  and  faster,  here  and  there, 
over  the  green,  the  dance  of  the  wood  nymphs.  Harlow 
watches  and,  as  the  dance  progresses,  he  begins  to  relent. 
She  completes  the  last  step  and — as  she  turns  for  her 
answer,  stumbles  and  falls — her  heart  has  failed,  and  she 
drops  limpl)  to  the  ground,  dead. 
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RUFFELL'S  IMPERIAL  BIOSCOPE 
SYNDICATE LIMITED, 

l66-168t    Shaftesbury   Avenue, 
London,   W.C. 


TTAVING  purchased  the  Stock 
in  Trade  and  Goodwill  of  the 
CINEMATOGRAPH  FILM  HIRING  COM 
PANY,  LIMITED,  of  26,  Litchfield 
Street,  Charing  Cross  Road,  London, 
W.C,  we  are  pleased  to  assure 
customers  of  our  best  attention  it 
a\\    times. 
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A.  &   B. 

J.   F.  Bkooki.iss 


GINES, 

Charing  Cross  Road 


"  HEAVEN  AVENGES  "—Released  September  15th  Length 
994  feet. 

The  old  widower  stricken  dl  his  daughter  Ynez  takes  his 
place  in  the  orange  grove.  The  rich  owner  of  the  grove 
sees  Ynez  and  is  attracted  by  her  beauty  A  man  of  whims, 
he  is  in  a  measure  infatuated  with  her.  Being  in  poor 
health,  owing  to  heart  trouble,  he  is  cautioned  by  his  physician 
against  undue  excitement,  hence  none  of  his  own  household  try  to 
thwart  him  when  he  proceeds  to  fascinate  the  girl.  Of  course,  his 
na  lire  being  capricious,  he  soon  tires  of  the  pretty  seiiorita,  and 
the  pledge  he  bestowed  proves  worthless.  Fearing  the  scorn  of 
her  father,  she  leaves  his  house.  Her  former  sweetheart  tells  her 
father  of  Iris  suspicion  and  the  old  man  goes  to  the  orange  grower, 
but  he  pleads  in  vain.  It  is  then  that  both  the  boy  and  her  father 
vow  vengeance.  Fate  intervenes,  however,  for  the  man  dies,  a 
victim  of  heart  failure.  Later  the  poor  girl  is  drawn  back  home, 
where  she  finds  a  father's  heart  yearning  for  her  return. 

"THE  NARROW  ROAD.  "  —  Released  September  29th' 
Length  999  feet. 

Jim  Holcomb  was  a  good  fellow  at  heart,  but  having  been 
thrown  into  evil  associations  he  became  perverted.  He  and  a  pal 
were  arrested  as  counterfeiters  and  sent  to  the  penitentiary.  The 
story  opens  as  their  time  of  senterce  is  drawing  to  an  end.  Jim's 
faithful  wife  toils  and  patiently  waits  for  his  release,  feeling  that  a 
brighter  future  is  in  store  for  them.  The  day  of  release  arrives 
and  when  Jim  meets  his  litt'e  wife  he  tells  his  erstwhile  pal  that  it 
is  the  straight  road  for  him  in  the  future.  The  pal  goes  back  to 
his  old  life,  as  he  reasons  it  is  easier  to  make  counterfeit  money 
than  to  earn  real  money.  He  is  soon  recognised  and  chased  from 
his  shack,  where  he  is  moulding  the  "  spurious."  In  his  flight  he 
runs  into  the  apartment  in  which  Jim  and  his  wife  live  and 
persuades  them  to  hide  his  kit  of  tools.  This  rash  act  nearly 
costs  them  dear,  for  the  detectives  enter  almost  immediately.  The 
cause  of  their  escape  and  the  guilty  man's  apprehension  is  too 
unique  to  describe  here. 


BRONCHO. 

Western  Import  Co. 


"AN  EASTERNER'S  PERIL.  "— Approx.  Length  995  feet. 
Released  September  11th. 

A  breakdown  in  health  has  led  to  John  Ashton  making  a  trip  to 
a  relative's  ranch  in  the  far  West  He  is  warmly  welcomed  by  his 
boss  and  his  pretty  daughter,  and  is  soon  at  home  with  both  the 
latter  and  with  the  majority  of  the  rough  but  good-natured  cow- 
boys. One  of  the  hands,  however,  observing  how  the  stranger 
becomes  every  day  more  and  more  friendly  with  Nell,  the  eldest 
girl  to  whose  hand  he  himself  aspires,  conceives  a  hatred  of  the 
Easterner.  Nell  is  annoyed  by  the  cowboy's  attentions,  but  the 
man  will  not  take  no  for  an  answer,  and  attempts  to  kiss  the  girl 
against  her  will.  Ashton  comes  on  the  scene  just  in  time  and  a 
blow  straight  from  the  shoulder  stretches  the  cowboy  on  the 
ground. 

The  baffled  cowboy,  hating  Ashton  more  than  ever,  enlists  the 
aid  of  three  villains  as  bad  as  himself,  and  Ashton  is  seized  and 
overpowered  in  a  quiet  spot  and  bound,  and  carried  to  the  river 
where  treacherous  quicksands  make  it  dangerous  to  enter  the 
water.  At  the  point  of  the  revolver  Ashton  is  fcrced  to  walk  into 
the  water  and  sinks  to  his  waist  in  the  treacherous  sand  The 
villains    ride    away    leaving    him    to    a    slow    and    terrible    death. 

Nell  and  her  sister  have  seen  the  assault  and  come  on  the  scene 
to  find  Ashton  with  the  sand  already  up  to  his  breast.  Nell  gallops 
to  the  ranch  for  help,  while  her  sister  remains  on  the  bank,  en- 
couraging the  man  in  danger  When  Nell  returns  at  the  head  of 
a  band  of  cowboys  with  a  rope  the  sand  has  almost  reached 
Ashton's  mouth,  but  the  strong  arms  of  the  men  soon  pull  him  to 
safety,  and  he  is  carried  weak  but  uninjured  to  the  ranch,  where 
another  company  of  cowboys  arrives  shortly  afterwards  with  the 
would-be  murderers  whom  they  have  pursued  and  captured. 

"  Make  hay  whilst  the  sun  shines  "  and  book  at  once  "  Twixt 
War  and  the  Girl."  Synopsis  and  particulars  on  application. 
(Walturdaw.) 


"TEMPESTUOUS  LOVE."  —  Released  September  14th. 
Length  1,607  feet. 

Lusiello  and  Raffaelo  are  peasants  engaged  on  a  farm,  the  owner 
of  which  has  an  only  son  with  whom  Lusiello  is  madly  in  love. 
Alexander,  the  son,  however,  is  engaged  to  a  neighbouring  farmer's 
daughter,  and  this  rouses  Lusiello's  jealousy.  She  attempts  to 
poison  his  fiancee,  but,  her  plot  being  discovered,  she  is  discharged 
with  her  brother.  Pretending  she  has  been  insulted,  she  goads 
Raflaelo  on  to  murder  Alexander,  but  whilst  he  is  preparing  his 
vengeance  his  sister  Lusiello  meets  with  an  accident,  and  is  taken 
to  Alexander's  fiancee's  house.  The  kind  attention  she  receives 
causes  her  to  change  her  mind,  and  she  is  just  in  time  to  prevent 
Raffaelo  from  committing  a  terrible  crime.  The  brother  and 
sister  reconciled,  leave  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  lovers  are  left 
in  peace. 


CLARENDON, 

12,    Charing   Cross   Road,   W.C. 


"THE  LOST  LOVE  LETTER."— Released  September  15th. 
Length  515  feet. 

Will  Barker  is  terribly  in  love,  but  can  find  no  opportunity  to 
propose.  Violet  is  so  popular  that  she  is  always  surrounded  by 
friends  and  relations.  Night  arrives  and,  no  chance  offering,  he 
finally  decides  to  write  to  her,  commencing  "  Dearest  Girl,"  and 
stating  that  unless  he  receives  a  favourable  reply  he  intends  to 
drown  himself  next  morning.  He  pushes  the  letter  under  her 
bedrc  om  door.  Violet  reads  his  words  of  passion  with  evident 
delight,  and  hastens  to  reply,  but  in  slipping  her  letter  under  his 
bedroom  door  she  accidentally  pushes  it  under  the  carpet. 

The  excited  young  man  anxiously  sits  up  all  night,  and  in  the 
early  hours  of  the  chilly  morn  he  gives  up  hope  and  sets  forth  to 
carry  out  his  threat.  "Dearest  Girl"  is  also  up  early,  and  by 
accident  trips  on  the  mat  and  discovers  that  her  letter  has  not 
reached  him.  She  realises  that  he  must  have  already  gone  to  the 
river  and  rushes  off  to  the  rescue.  She  is  too  late,  however. 
From  the  ridge  she  sees  Will  Barker's  athletic  form  disappear  in 
the  cool,  deep  water.  With  trembling  hands  she  opens  wide  the 
sluice  gate,  and  as  the  water  rapidly  leaves  the  upper  level  of  the 
river  Will's  body  is  seen  half  buried  in  mud.  He  stirs  !  He 
rises!  Violet!  Will!  Dearest  Girl.  After  two  hours'  immersion 
he  is  none  the  worse. 

"A  FORCED  CONFESSION."— Released  September  22nd. 
Length  1,150  feet. 

Tom  Saunders  is  in  love  with  Irene  Mannering,  and  she  with 
him.  Her  mother,  an  unsympathetic  woman,  refuses  to  entertain 
his  proposal  on  account  of  his  poverty.  In  the  course  of  their 
discussion  she  insults  the  young  man,  and  he  leaves  in  anger.  The 
lovers  continue  to  meet,  however,  secretly,  and  an  elopement  is 
arranged.  One  of  the  servants  of  the  household  is  associated 
with  evil  companions,  and  late  at  night  he  admits  a  thief  to  the 
house.  Their  movements  are  heard  by  Mrs.  Mannering.  who 
enters  the  room  and  discovers  them  at  work — the  servant,  raising 
a  heavy  chair,  strikes  her  to  the  ground — she  falls  dead.  No  other 
being  in  the  house  knows  of  the  crime.  Outside  Tom  is  watching 
the  light,  thinking  that  Irene  is  within — he  throws  a  note  asking 
her  to  join  him.  The  two  men  open  and  read  the  letter,  and  con- 
coct an  artful  reply.  The  young  man  is  inveigled  into  entering  the 
house.  The  servant  succeeds  in  chloroforming  him,  and  he  is 
placed  in  a  suspicious  attitude  and  armed  with  a  bludgeon  close  to 
the  murdered  body  of  Mrs.  Mannering.  The  men  then  depart, 
first  making  noise  enough  to  awaken  the  household.  The  police 
are  called  in,  and  Tom  is  of  course  arrested.  Everything  points 
against  him.  Irene,  however,  refuses  to  believe  that  her  lover  is 
guilty,  and  on  the  advice  of  the  police,  she  calls  in  the  aid  of 
Professor  Leroux,  the  famous  scientific  criminal  investigator.  One 
by  one  the  servants  are  interviewed  by  the  Professor,  and  his 
suspicions  are  aroused.  Finally  by  hypnotism  he  succeeds  in 
extracting  the  full  details  of  the  crime  from  the  villain.  He  next 
arranges  with  a  film  company  to  accurately  reproduce  the  incidents 
of  the  crime,  which,  when  photographed,  are  exhibited  before  the 
entire  household.  In  a  scene  of  remarkable  dramatic  force  the 
conscience-stricken  murderer  is  brought  to  his  knees,  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  police  confesses  to  the  crime.  This  subject  is  one 
that  should  not  be  missed  by  any  enterprising  exhibitor. 
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COSMOPOLITAN, 

Film  House,  Gerrard  Street,  W. 


"A  LITTLE  DAUGHTER  OF  THE  WEST."— Released, 
September  8th.     Length,  2,010  feet. 

Up  a  rocky  ravine  a  tribe  of  Indians  marches  in  search  of  a  new 
pitch  for  their  camp.  In  an  open  spot  there  stands  the  cabin  of  a 
trapper  Adams,  his  wife  and  little  girl  making  up  the  family. 
Adams  has  set  a  trap  for  a  bear,  and  the  animal  prowling  about 
falls  into  the  pit — it  is  a  real  black  bear  and  no  fake.  One  of  the 
Indians  in  search  of  game  comes  across  the  bear  in  the  pit  and  is 
delighted  with  the  easy  capture.  He  shoots  the  animal,  skins  it,  clam- 
bers out  of  the  pit,  and  is  confronted  by  Adams,  who  is  making  the 
round  of  his  traps.  There  is  a  brief  dispute,  and  Adams  snatches 
the  skin  from  the  Indian.  They  clinch,  tussle,  and  finally  with  a 
vicious  blow  Adams  knocks  the  Indian  prone  on  the  ground.  Pick- 
ing up  the  skin,  the  trapper  leaves  the  spot,  never  giving  another 
look  to  the  Indian.  But  the  red  man  has  been  shamming  and,  as 
soon  as  the  trapper  has  gone,  springs  to  his  feet,  grabs  his  gun  and 
shoots  the  trapper  in  the  back.  Adams  reels,  falls  and  the  jubilant 
Indian  comes  to  capture  his  prey.  But  the  white  man  gives  the 
Indian  a  taste  of  his  own  medicine.  He,  too,  has  been  shamming, 
and  as  the  Indian  seizes  the  bear-skin,  Adams  springs  up,  grapples 
with  and  stabs  him.  Indian  scouts  discover  their  wounded  com- 
rade and  carry  him  back  to  the  camp,  where  a  fearful  scene  breaks 
out,  ending  in  the  war-dance.  During  the  absence  of  the  trapper, 
Brown,  a  neighbouring  pettier,  has  begged  Mrs.  Adams  to  go  over 
and  attend  to  his  wife  who  is  ill.  She  drives  off  with  Brown,  leav- 
ing behind  her  little  girl.  The  child  alone  amuses  herself,  but  is 
suddenly  terrified  by  the  appearance  of  the  Indians,  who  are  now 
on  the  war- path.  With  wonderful  presence  of  mind  she  lowers 
herself  down  a  well  near  the  house.  Her  wit  has  saved  her  life,  for 
the  Indians,  after  searching  the  cabin,  make  off  with  all  the  plun- 
der they  can,  including  the  child's  dolly,  and  set  fire  to  the  cabin. 
Once  the  Indians  are  clear  the  child  climbs  out  of  the  well  and 
succeeds  in  extinguishing  the  fire.  Then  she  barricades  herself  in 
the  cabin.  Mrs.  Adams,  her  kindly  offices  ende.1,  is  being  driven 
back  by  Brown  when  they  hear  the  Indians  approaching.  Brown 
draws  the  Indians  off  in  pursuit  of  him,  whilst  Mrs  Adams,  who 
has  left  the  waggon,  conceals  herself  behind  bushes  until  the 
Indians  have  passed.  Then  in  an  agony  of  apprehension  she  runs  to 
the  cottage  and  is  profoundly  thankful  to  find  her  little  girl  safe. 
The  Indians,  after  leaving  the  cabin,  attack  the  fort.  All  the 
neighbouring  settlers  and  emigrants  have  hurried  in,  and  a  stout 
defence  is  put  up.  The  losses  are  severe,  but  the  fortunes  of  the 
day  are  turned  by  throwing  over  the  stockade  amongst  the  Indians 
a  keg  of  gunpowder  with  a  fuse  attached. 

Meanwhile,  all  unconscious  of  what  is  happening,  the  trapper  is 
continuing  his  rounds,  when  he  is  pounced  upon  by  the  Indians, 
bound  and  dragged  to  their  camp.  Reserved  for  torture,  he  is 
imprisoned  for  the  time  being  in  a  wigwam,  and  an  Indian  is  posted 
outside  as  sentry.  His  struggles  to  break  his  bonds  are  fruitless,  but 
an  idea  strikes  him.  He  succeeds  in  getting  a  match  between  his 
teeth,  ignites  it,  makes  a  little  fire  and  burns  off  the  cords  that  bind 
his  wrists.  Creeping  out  of  the  tent,  he  strangles  the  sentry, 
succeeds  in  avoiding  notice,  and  escapes.  Making  his  way  home 
he  discovers  the  dolly  which  the  returning  Indians  have  dropped. 
He  fears  the  worst,  and  frantic  with  anxiety  rushes  to  the  cabin. 
At  first,  Mrs.  Adams  barricaded  in  the  cabin,  fancies  it  is  the 
Indians  returning,  but  to  her  delight  her  husband's  voice  reaches 
her  and  the  little  familv  are  once  more  united. 
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"THE  MASKED  SMUGGLER."— Released  September  19th. 
Length  1,000  feet. 

Lieut.  Gosling,  in  love  with  Mary,  asks  her  father's  consent  to 
their  union,  and  is  told  that  consent  is  dependent  upon  his 
capturing  the  leader  of  a  band  of  smugglers  known  as  "  The 
Masked  Smuggler."  Whilst  out  walking  with  her  lover,  Mary 
observes  what  afterwards  proves  to  be  the  smugglers  in  their 
boat.  Gosling  gives  chase  with  his  crew,  and  comes  upon  his 
quarry  at  their  nefarious  work.  A  sharp  encounter  ensues.  The 
leader  of  the  band  puts  up  a  fierce  resistance,  and  being  apt  with 
his   sword    gives   our  hero  and  his  men  a  warm  reception.     But 


strength  tells  and  he,  seeing  his  chance  hopeless,  at  an  opportune 
moment  tries  to  escape  but  is  quickly  followed  by  Lieut.  Gosling 
and  two  of  his  men,  and  a  well-directed  shot  brings  the  chief  to 
the  ground.  The  whole  scene  has  been  eagerly  watched  by  Mary, 
and  she  is  one  of  the  first  to  congratulate  Lieut.  Gosling.  The 
good  news  soon  reaches  the  little  fishing  village,  and  everyone 
hastens  to  see  the  prisoners  taken  to  justice.  In  the  excitement 
the  chief  is  not  unmasked  until  attended  to  by  the  doctor  and,  in 
full  view  of  the  villagers,  upon  the  mask  being  removed,  this  man, 
who  has  given  so  much  trouble  and  for  whose  capture  such  a  large 
reward  has  been  offered,  proves  to  be  none  other  than  Mary's 
father.  The  revelation  is  a  great  blow  to  both  Lieut.  Gosling  and 
Mary,  but,  before  the  doctor  orders  his  patient's  removal,  he  keeps 
his  promise  and  Mary's  hand  is  given  to  Lieut.  Gosling  by  her 
father,  "  The  Masked  Smuggler." 


ECLAIR. 

Tyler  Film  Co.,  Ltd. 


"THE  SPHINX."— Released  September  8th.  Length  1,950 
feet. 

In  her  stately  home,  Alice  de  Verneuil  listens  anxiously  to  the 
Revolution  rabble  outside  which  is  clamouring  for  her  life.  The 
maids  cluster  round  her,  and  it  is  this  frightened  group  which  the 
ruffians  see  as  they  burst  into  the  apartment.  Their  onslaught  is 
checked,  however,  by  Alice,  who  waves  them  back.  A  citizeness 
goads  the  leaders  on,  and  Alice  is  hauled  away  to  the  guillotine. 
Santeuil,  an  officer  in  the  army,  intervenes  and  succeeds  in 
rescuing  her.  In  gratitude  she  thanks  him  and  presents  him  with 
a  locket.  Time  passes.  Santeuil  is  now  a  general  of  tha  Repub- 
lican Army,  defending  France  against  her  enemies.  The  officer 
next  in  command  to  Santeuil  is  wounded,  and  confesses  that  she  is 
a  woman.  She  is,  in  fact,  none  other  than  Alice,  who,  disguised 
as  a  man,  has,  unknown  to  him,  followed  Santeuil  in  his  perilous 
enterprise.  When  sufficiently  recovered  Alice  proceeds  to  the 
camp  and  delivers  her  despatch  to  Santeuil.  The  General  notices 
that  the  despatch  is  pierced  with  a  bullet,  and  his  officer  confesses 
that  she  was  wounded  in  carrying  it.  The  General  anxiously  leads 
her  away  and  orders  instant  attention,  but  she  will  not  submit  to 
treatment  until  he  has  withdrawn.  A  fierce  engagement  is 
imminent.  A  party  of  the  enemy  are  entrenched  on  a  hill  with 
artillery,  and  are  shelling  Santeuil's  forces.  He  orders  the 
Hussars — which  Alice  commands — to  drive  the  enemy  from  their 
position.  During  the  engagement  Santeuil  is  mortally  wounded. 
The  enemy  keep  up  a  steady  fire  of  cannon  and  musket  shot.  A 
live  shell  alights  on  the  wounded  General's  couch,  but  Alice 
quickly  seizes  it  and  flings  it  back  through  the  window.  The 
attacking  commander  sends  an  officer  with  a  flag  of  truce,  offering 
the  defenders  their  lives  if  they  will  surrender.  The  offer  is 
accepted,  and  Santeuil,  to  express  his  gratitude,  sends  his  officer  to 
find  the  woman  whose  locket  he  bears.  This  is  Alice's  opportunity 
and  arraying  herself  in  woman's  attire,  she  returns  to  her  lover's 
side.  Recognition  is  mutual,  and  the  brave  General  expires  by 
the  woman  he  had  loved  and  who  loves  him  so  well. 


EDISON. 

Gerrard    Street,    W. 


"  HOW  THE  BOYS  FOUGHT  THE  INDIANS."— Released 
September  25th.     Length  700  feet. 

Wild-Eyed  Bill,  the  terror  of  the  prairies  in  a  "  yellow  back  " 
series,  is  the  ideal  hero  of  two  boys,  Johnny  and  Tommy  Bell. 
Mr.  Bell,  having  fallen  heir  to  a  ranch  near  the  Indian  reservation, 
decides  to  start  for  his  property  at  once,  much  to  the  delight  of 
Tommy  and  Johnny,  who  plot  and  plan  for  the  event,  and 
persuade  their  father  to  present  them  with  Indian  suits  and  air 
rifles.  This  he  gladly  does,  not  knowing  how  deeply  their  minds 
are  filled  with  Indian  gore  and  Wild-Eyed  Bill. 

In  due  time  they  arrive  at  their  destination  and  are  installed 
in  a  country  hotel  near  which  is  an  Indian  camp  that  is  soon 
discovered  by  the  two.  They  don  their  Indian  suits  and  taking 
their  air  rifles  sally  forth  to  exterminate  "The  Red  Skins." 
Upon  reaching  the  camp  they  begin  hostilities  by  peppering  the 
Indians  right  and  left  with  their  air  rifles.  Instantly  they  are 
surrounded  by  the  incensed  Red  Skins,  but  Blue  Hawk,  the  chief's 
son,  a  graduate  of  the  Indian  school,  finding  the  "  yellow  back  " 
literature   on    the   boys,    sees  the    humour   of   the   situation   and 
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dispatches  a  messenger  to  the  boys'  father  informing  him  of  the 
situation.  The  boys  are  now  put  through  a  course  of  ordeals  and 
frightened  to  death,  after  which  they  are  commanded  to  destroy 
"  The  Wild  Bill  "  literature,  and  upon  promising  that  they  will 
never  read  such  trash  again  they  are  returned  to  their  father,  who 
in  gratitude  shakes  hands  with  the  Indians  for  teaching  his  boys  a 
good  lesson. 

"THE  FATHER." — Released  September  25th.  Length  1,000 
feet. 

Henry  Bent  is  the  overworked  head  clerk  in  the  office  of  William 
Price,  a  contractor.  He  is  a  valuable  man  to  the  concern,  but  not 
being  of  an  aggressive  personality  has  been  kept  on  a  small 
salary  for  many  years.  At  the  start  of  the  story  the  doctor  tells 
him  that  his  little  daughter,  who  is  almost  an  invalid,  must  be  sent 
to  the  south  if  she  is  to  live  at  all  or  to  have  any  hope  of  regained 
health.  On  his  low  salary  this  is  impossible,  and  he  goes  to  his 
employer  asking  for  a  rise.  This  is  promptly  refused,  although  the 
latter  cheerfully  hands  his  daughter  a  large  sum  for  an  expensive 
dog  collar.  At  this  psychological  period  in  Bent's  career  a  rival 
of  Mr.  Price  offers  him  a  bribe  for  information  concerning  a  certain 
bid  which  Price  has  made  on  a  state  contract.  Being  in  terrible 
need  he  accepts  the  offer,  goes  to  the  office,  copies  the  figures, 
carelessly  losing  a  scrap  of  paper  in  so  doing  with  his  own  writing 
upon  it,  and  after  giving  the  competitor  the  figures,  takes  the  money 
to  send  his  child  away.  Of  course  when  Price  finds  that  he  is 
underbid  and  discovers  the  scrap  of  paper  he  puts  two  and  two 
together  and  goes  to  Bent's  house.  There  is  a  powerful  scene. 
Bent  tells  him  that  he  has  been  receiving  less  than  half  of  what  he 
is  worth  to  the  firm  and  denounces  the  injustice  under  which  he 
has  been  patient  so  long.  Before  he  can  reply  the  little  girl  is 
brought  into  the  room  and  Price  then  learns  that  he  is  supposed  by 
her  to  have  loaned  the  money  to  her  father.  A  simple  letter  of 
thanks  is  then  handed  to  him  and  makes  him  realise  what  the 
other  man's  daughter  means  to  him.  It  requires  but  a  few 
seconds'  hesitation  and  then  the  better  man  within  him  comes  out 
and  he  wishes  her  a  pleasant  journey,  and  looking  into  Bent's  eyes 
gives  him  to  understand  that  things  will  be  better  for  him  in  the 
future. 


ESSANAY 

CO., 
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"HEARTS  OF  MEN."— Released  September  22nd.  Length 
982  feet. 

Dave  Melborn,  a  young  country  boy,  comes  to  the  city  to  make 
his  fortune,  but  finds  the  doors  of  employment  closed  to  him  be- 
cause of  his  inexperience.  His  money  gives  out  and  he  is  reduced  to 
sleeping  in  a  slum  lodging  house.  Here  he  receives  a  letter  from 
his  old  mother  saying  she  is  ill  and  for  him  to  come  to  her. 
Heartbroken  and  desperate,  he  falls  easy  prey  for  a  crook,  who 
persuades  him  to  do  a  "  second-story  job  "  with  him  that  night. 
As  they  are  leaving  the  house  with  their  loot  they  are  discovered 
by  a  passing  officer  who  attempts  to  capture  them.  The  crook 
knocks  the  officer  senseless  with  a  "  billy,"  but  before  they  can 
effect  their  escape  several  others  surround  them  and  they  are 
lodged  in  jail.  At  the  trial  the  wounded  officer  gives  his  evidence, 
then  the  boy's  lawyer  makes  his  plea  in  his  defence.  On  the  wit- 
ness stand  Dave  tells  the  jury  just  how  he  was  lured  to  the  city  by 
advertisements  of  opportunities  to  make  fortunes,  and  a  series  of 
beautiful  visions  follows  showing  him  leaving  his  country  home,  his 
attempts  to  secure  work,  falling  in  with  bad  company,  and  his  being 
led  to  steal  to  secure  money  to  return  to  his  dying  mother.  Her 
letter  is  read  aloud,  then  the  jury  is  sent  out.  Later  the  verdict  is 
rendered  and  Dave  is  found  guilty,  but  with  a  request  to  the  court 
for  clemency.  The  kind  old  judge  now  appeals  to  the  jury  for 
funds  to  send  the  boy  home,  a  subscription  is  taken  up,  more  than 
ample  to  send  him  back  in  good  clothes  and  high  hopes  is 
collected,  and  he  is  discharged.  Pressing  the  hands  of  the 
splendid  jury,  the  judge  and  his  lawyer,  Dave  leaves  the  court- 
room with  the  tears  of  gratitude  streaming  from  his  eyes,  and 
the  next  train  bears  him  back  to  his  waiting  mother. 

"A  WIFE  OF  THE  HILLS"  September  22nd.  Length 
978  feet. 

Bart  McGrew,  a  notorious  outlaw,  lives  in  the  hills  with  his 
young  wife.  Unknown  to  McGrew,  one  of  his  band,  Dan  Trent, 
is  in  love  with  his  wife,  and  the  two  are  plotting  to  go  away  and 
leave  McGrew  at  the  first  opportunity.  One  morning  Trent  is 
ruling    along    the    trail    when    he  sees    a    notice  from   the   Sheriff 


offering  McGrew  and  the  band  freedom  for  surrender  if  they  will 
give  themselves  up.  Quickly  Trent  rides  to  the  shack  during 
McGrew's  absence,  tells  the  wife  he  will  give  himself  up  and  thus 
secure  McGrew's  arrest.  This  will  give  them  an  opportunity  to  go 
away  while  the  outlaw  is  serving  his  prison-term.  Trent  carries 
out  his  plan,  gives  himself  up  to  the  Sheriff,  and  leads  the  posse 
back  to  the  shack  in  time  to  take  McGrew  prisoner.  Realising  he 
has  been  tricked,  and  suspecting  his  wife  and  Trent  of  treachery, 
McGrew  swears  vengeance  and  is  dragged  off  to  jail.  Next 
morning  McGrew  escapes,  and,  though  pursued  by  a  posse,  strikes 
straight  for  the  shack  to  wreak  his  vengeance.  Covered  with 
grime,  and  with  one  arm  hanging  limp  with  a  bullet  through  it, 
McGrew  arrives  outside  the  shack,  gazes  through  the  window  and 
sees  his  wife  in  Trent's  arms.  With  a  snarl  of  rage  he  raises  his 
gun  and  is  about  to  fire  when  a  bullet  from  the  Sheriff's  gun, 
intended  for  his  heart,  sings  through  the  open  window  and  Trent 
falls  across  the  kitchen  table  dead,  shot  through  the  brain. 
Realising  vengeance  has  come  to  him,  and  that  he  is  saved  from 
being  a  murderer,  McGrew  allows  himself  to  be  taken  by  the 
posse,  and  smiles  grimly  through  the  open  window  where  his  wife 
is  sobbing  out  her  remorse  across  the  dead  body  as  they  lead  him 
off  down  the  hill-trail. 


GAUMONT  CO., 

5-6,  Sherwood    Street,  W. 


"THE  4.40  EXPRESS."— Released  September  22nd.  Length 
880  feet. 

The  hero  and  the  villain  are  both  in  love  with  the  landlady  of  an 
inn.  The  former's  love  is  returned.  Both  men  are  railway- 
worker?,  and,  the  villain,  managing  to  make  the  other  drunk,  places 
him  on  the  lines  when  the  4.40  express  is  due.  The  hero  becomes 
sober  only  when  the  express  is  almost  upon  him,  and  just  manages 
to  roll  from  the  track  so  that  the  train  does  not  harm  him.  Going 
back  to  the  inn,  he  arrives  just  before  the  other,  who,  thinking  him 
a  spirit,  goes  mad,  and  throws  himself  under  the  wheels  of  a 
passing  train,  leaving  the  lovers  in  peace. 

"  WHITE  AS  bNOW."— Released  September  29th.  Length 
1,035  feet. 

The  story  tells  of  the  love  of  Pierrot  for  Columbine,  the  shep- 
herdess, who  is  so  beautiful  that  many  men  desire  to  win  her  hand. 
Among  them  is  a  certain  dissipated  squire,  who,  observing  her 
preference  for  Pierrot,  plots  with  Polichinelle  and  Scaramouch  to 
discredit  the  lucky  man  with  his  ladylove.  The  two  rogues  profess 
great  friendship  for  Pierrot,  and  ply  him  with  wine  until  he  is 
fuddled.  This  so  disgusts  Columbine  that  she  leaves  him,  telling 
him  that  he  may  seek  her  again  only  when  his  soul  is  white  as 
snow.  Columbine  wanders  away  on  to  the  mountain  side,  dis- 
regarding the  offers  the  villainous  squire  makes  her.  Here  she 
joins  with  other  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  to  make  a  merry- 
party  who  spend  the  days  dancing  in  the  meadows  and  rowing 
on  the  beautiful  river.  Pierrot,  recovered  from  the  effects  of 
dissipation,  seeks  everywhere  lor  Columbine — everywhere  the 
mocking  figures  of  Polichinelle  and  Scaramouch  appear  instead, 
taunt  him  and  seek  to  turn  him  from  the  pursuit.  But  he  con- 
tinues his  search  and,  after  numberless  disappointments,  reaches 
the  mountains  and,  climbing  higher  and  higher,  at  last  reaches  the 
snowfields.  His  repentance  has  wipe  1  out  his  fault,  and  at  last 
once  again  he  sees  Columbine,  and,  reunited,  they  wander  down 
the  mountain  side  together. 

"  THE  DWARF."— Released  September  26th.  Length  1,303 
feet. 

The  first  scene  shows  a  large  theatre  on  the  occasion  of 
the  production  of  a  new  piece.  In  this  poetic  tragedy  Lina 
Beryl,  the  leading  lady,  scores  a  great  success  in  the  title-part. 

The  success  of  the  new  play,  the  author  of  which,  being  a  dwarf , 
is  anonymous,  causes  a  natural  curiosity  as  to  the  personality  of 
the  author.  Lina  Beryl  naturally  shares  the  general  curiosity  as 
to  the  personality  of  the  writer  who  has  given  her  her  great  oppor- 
tunity, but  his  name  remains  undisclosed.  One  clay  the  dwarf  and 
his  mother  visit  the  theatre,  and  from  a  secluded  box  witness  the 
immense  success  of  the  play.  He  is  so  fascinated  by  the 
personality  of  Lina  Beryl  that  lie  sends  her  a  letter  declaring  his 
admiration,  states  that  for  private  reasons  he  must  remain 
unknown,  but  requests  that  he  may  have  the  pleasure  of  speaking 
with  her  on  the  telephone.     Flattered,  Lina  readily  agrees. 

The  girls  at  the  telephone  exchange,  accidentally  overhearing  some 
of  the  extravagant  language  used   by  the  drawf,   make  a   habit  ot 
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listening  to  and  laughing  over  it.  One  day  a  ma'e  supervisor  joins 
them,  and  learning  who  the  speakers  are,  writes  a  i  anonymous 
letter  to  Lina,  gh  ing  her  the  telephone  number  of  the  dwarf.  She  at 
once  takes  steps  to  find  out  his  address,  and  makes  a  call  at  the 
house.  The  dwarf,  acutely  conscious  of  his  deformity,  at  first 
does  not  wish  to  s?e  her,  but  Lina  is  persistent,  and  at  last  he 
declares  himself  as  the  author.  The  actress  receives  the  declara- 
tion with  laughter  and  refuses  to  believe  him.  She  departs, 
leaving  him  more  than  ever  convinced  of  the  harshness  of  the 
world  and  desirous  of  hiding  himself. 


HEPWIX, 

Denmam  Strff.t,  W. 


"  AT  THE  ELEVENTH  HOUR."— Released  September  12th. 
Length  97j  fe.t. 

Reggie  Wells  is  de?ply  in  love  with  Gladys  Henderson,  and  the 
girl  fullv  returns  his  affection,  but  her  father,  Simon  Henderson,  is 
opposed  to  the  match,  not  caring  for  Reggie  as  a  husband  for  his 
only  daughter.  The  two  lovers  are  at  first  disconsolate,  but  after 
a  lot  of  persuasion,  Reggie  succeeds  in  making  Gladys  promise  to 
elope  with  him,  and  creeping  out  of  the  house  at  midnight,  she 
meets  her  lover,  and  the  two  catch  the  last  train  for  Deakin 
Junction,  where  they  can  catch  a  train  to  London.  On  arrival  at 
the  Junction,  however,  they  find  that  they  will  have  three  hours  to 
wait  for  the  train,  so,  to  avoid  being  seen  at  the  station,  they  agree 
to  go  for  a  walk  to  pa  s  the  time.  Whilst  they  are  sitting  on  a 
stile  they  hear  the  sound  of  moaning  from  the  other  side  of  the 
hedge,  and  on  proceeding  to  investigate  they  are  horrified  to  find 
a  poor  woman  lying  bruised  and  bleeding  by  the  roadside  in  an 
unconscious  condition.  Thev  do  their  best  to  revive  her  by 
pouring  water  on  her  face,  and  Reggie  binds  up  her  wounds  with 
his  handkerchief.  She  recovers  consciousness  at  last,  and  tells 
them  her  story,  which  is  to  the  effect  that  she  ran  away  from  home 
and  married  a  man  against  her  father's  wishes,  and  how  her 
husband  had  persistently  ill-treated  and  beaten  her  ever  since, 
un  il  at  length  he  ended  by  abandoning  her  in  a  dying  condition 
bv  the  roadside.  The  pair  do  their  best  to  comfort  her,  and 
finally  end  by  giving  her  Reggie's  card  and  telling  her  to  write  to 
him  if  she  requires  any  help.  They  then  conceal  themselves 
behind  a  hedge,  and  see  the  woman  picked  up  by  the  driver  of  a 
pass  ng  cart  and  taken  away.  This  harrowing  experience  proves 
too  much  for  Gladys's  nerves,  and  she  declares  that  she 
must  retu  n  home,  as  she  is  utterly  unable  to  go  any  further. 
Reggie  accedes  to  her  request,  and  she  manages  to  regain  her  own 
room  without  her  parents  being  aware  of  what  has  taken  place. 
The  shock  and  exposure  however,  have  brought  on  a  severe 
nervous  breakdown,  and  Gladys  is  confined  to  her  room  by  the 
doctor's  orders,  and  is  not  allowed  to  see  anyone  or  read  the 
newspapers.  Meanwhile,  a  terrible  misfortune  overtakes  Reggie  : 
the  woman  thev  befriended  dies  wi  hout  recovering  consciousness 
and  on  the  circumstantial  evidence  of  his  card  and  his  handker- 
chief being  found  upon  her,  Reggie  is  accused  of  her  murder. 
Reggie,  for  fear  of  compromising  Gladys,  refuses  t3  state  what  he 
was  doing  at  Deakin  Junction  on  the  night  of  the  murder,  or  to 
account  for  the  fact  of  his  card  and  handkerchief  being  in  the 
dead  w  man  s  possession,  and  tilings  look  very  black  against  him. 
Meanwhile,  however,  Gladys,  convalescent  at  last,  is  allowed  out 
of  her  room,  and  reads  the  account  of  the  trial  in  ihe  paper. 
Overcome  with  horror,  she  confesses  all  to  her  father,  and  they 
hasten  to  the  court  as  quickly  as  a  powerful  motor  can  carry  them. 
She  arrives  only  in  the  nick  of  time,  but  once  there  her  evidence 
completely-  clears  Reggie,  who  is  triumphantly*  acquitted  amidst 
the  cheers  of  the  crowded  court.  Reggie  joyfully  tak  s  her  into 
his  arms  before  them  all.  and  Simon  Henderson,  deeply  impressed 
bv  Reggie's  courage  in  refusing  to  compromise  Gladys  even  when 
his  own  life  was  at  stake,  withdraws  all  further  opposition  to  their 
marriage. 


"THE  CLOWN'S  TRIUMPH."— Released  September  2  nd. 
Length  985  feet. 

Ravelle,  a  clown  with  a  travelling  circus,  is  in  love  with  Mima, 
the  little  columbine,  and  she  with  him,  but  in  an  indiscreet 
moment  she  accepts  an  invitation  to  dinner  from  a  gallant  attend- 
ing a  pe  formance.      Ravelle  thinks  she  is  unfaithful,  and  when  she 


returns  after  an  innocent  evening's  amusement  he  drives  her  away. 
Penniless,  Mima  wends  her  way  along  the  lonely  country  road 
until,  tired,  she  is  given  a  lift  by  an  old  vegetable  woman,  who 
takes  her  to  London  in  the  wagon.  There  she  finds  a  home  with  a 
fellow  circus  woman,  and  through  her  meets  a  theatrical  manager, 
who  gives  her  an  engagement  at  the  Theatre  Royal.  One  night 
Bert  Grinnaldi,  the  famous  clown,  meets  with  an  accident,  ami  it 
looks  as  though  there  will  be  no  performance  that  night.  All  is  con- 
fusion. The  manager  rushes  out  in  search  of  a  substitute,  and  to  his 
delight  discovers  the  travelling  circus  wagon  of  which  Ravelle  is  a 
member.  He  rushes  up  to  the  clown,  drags  him  into  the  dressing- 
room  and  forces  him  on  the  stage.  Ravelle  makes  a  tremendous 
hit.  Suddenly  he  comes  face  to  face  with  the  woman  who  he 
thinks  has  wronged  him.  She  leaves  the  stage,  and  sobbing  goes 
to  her  dressing-room,  where  she  writes  Ravelle  a  note  and  then 
disappears.  Ravelle  on  receiving  it  goes  to  find  her,  but  his  search 
is  in  vain.  The  little  actress  falls  ill,  and  by  chance  Ravelle 
learns  that  her  life  is  in  danger.  He  tries  to  see  her,  but  the 
doctor  forbids  this.  Mima  gets  sufficient  strength  to  write,  as  she 
thinks,  a  farewell  rote,  sending  him  a  little  bunch  of  roses. 
These  he  receives  with  many  other  floral  offerings  as  he  performs 
before  the  King  and  the  French  President,  and  amid  the  plaudits 
of  his  public  rushes  from  the  theatre  to  the  bedside  of  his  sweet- 
heart. A  new  joy  com  s  into  her  life  as  she  sees  him  by  her  side. 
The  crisis  has  passed — she  will  live.  Thus  Mima  and  Ravelle  are 
reunited. 


ITALA. 


Tyler    Fn .\t    Co. 


"  FOOLSHEAD,  KING  OF  POLICE."— Released  September 
5th.      Length  420  feet. 

Burglars  have  stolen  a  table,  and  the  famous  detective,  Fools- 
head,  is  called  upon  to  track  the  criminals.  Armed  with  a 
revolver,  he  proceeds  ti  the  scene  of  the  robberv,  and  while 
closely  inspecting  the  trail  fails  to  observe  the  robbers  as  thev 
coolly  march  awav  behind  him  with  the  t  ible.  An  idea  strikes 
him  ;  he  will  disguise  himself.  I). inning  a  long  beard,  he  sets  off 
once  more  in  search  of  the  thieves.  Following  a  couple  of 
suspects,  he  chases  them  with  his  revolver  till  they  take  refuge  in 
a  building,  and  being  unable  to  get  in  at  the  doors  he  jumps 
through  the  window.  Alas!  it  is  a  gymnasium,  where  two  strong 
men  are  exercising,  and  the  unlucky  Foolshead  is  promptly  pitched 
out.  During  the  chase  both  pursued  and  pursuers  have  banged 
into  the  thieves,  and  have  knocked  the  stolen  table  to  smithereens. 
Still,  unaware  of  this,  and  nothing  daunted,  Foolshead  goes  on  the 
track  once  more.  Two  men  are  playing  cards  on  a  table  outside 
a  cafe,  he  accuses  them  of  stealing  the  table,  and  with  that  under 
one  arm  he  drives  the  culprits  before  him.  On  the  way  they  come 
across  men  removing  some  furniture.  To  make  sure  Foolshead 
thinks  he  had  better  collar  these  tables  as  well.  The  result  is  a 
tremendous  uproar,  which  ends  in  the  hero  himself  being  locked 
up  as  thief. 


KALEM. 


M.P.  Sam  s  Agency,  Wardour  Street,  W. 


"THE   BUGLER   OF  BATTERY  B  "—Released   September 
12th.     Length  883  feet. 

Battery  B  makes  its  headquarters  at  the  Colwell  Mansion 
During  their  stay  of  a  month,  Major  Pitt  and  Bugler  Harkness 
lose  their  hearts  to  the  two  Colwell  girls.  Major  Pitt,  summoned 
to  the  front,  leaves  Bugler  Harkness  alone  in  charge  of  head- 
quarters. During  the  battle  that  follows  Battery  B  bears  the 
brunt  of  the  fight,  and  does  not  surrender  until  almost  the  last  man 
is  killed.  A  cavalry  charge  carries  the  day  for  the  Federal  troops, 
and  the  triumphant  Northerners,  advancing  upon  the  town,  receive 
an  unexpected  check  at  the  Colwell  Mansion.  A  cannon  that  has 
b?en  left  at  headquarters,  owing  to  an  accident  to  one  of  its  wheels, 
ii  operated  by  Bugler  Harkness  and  the  girls  to  such  good  effect 
that  the  Federals  are  compelled  to  retreat.  A  visit  from  Stonewall 
Jackson,  who  has  been  a  distant  witness  of  the  brave  boy's  work, 
transforms  the  bugler  to  a  lie. '.tenant. 


Raise  your   Summer   receipts   by    showing   the  great   Asta 
Nielsen  Exclusive  Picture  Play  Dramas  (Walturdaw). 
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VITAGRAPH   HISTOI 


Unwounded  from  the  dreadful  close, 
But   breatJiless  all,  Fitz-James  arose." 


from  the  Poem  o) 


THE  LADY  OF 


A  HIGHLY   ARTISTIC 
Released  September  12th. 


IL 

• 


Full  of  wondrous  and  beai 

scenery. 
Full    of   animated   and   stii 

incidents. 
Full    of  truthful   and    concl 
costumed   historical   person  $ 


The  picture  that  will  raw 
the  public  and  will  be  tto 

ALL    SUBJECTS    SUPPLID 


THE  VITAGRAfc 


Not  Jus  the  form,  nor  his  the  eye, 
That  youthful   maidens  wont  to  fly." 


15     and 
CHARINGC 


Telephone 
City  8427. 
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AL 
EMENT 
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IAL  PICTURE  FILM 

1  WALTER  SCOTT. 


LAKE. 


OF   GREAT   POETIC   BEAUTY. 
Reels.  Length  2,571  feet. 


The  leading  characters  are 
portrayed  by  some  of  the  most 
popular  picture  artistes  of  the 
day  and  are  supported  by 
hundreds  of  Vitagraph  trained 
supers. 


our  show  in  the  estimation  of 
Jgest  money-maker  on  record. 


N     EASTMAN     KODAK    STOCK. 


COMPANY,  LTD., 


CECIL     COURT, 
>SS  ROAD,  W.C. 

3Q 


And  as  the   Douglas  to  his   breast 
His  darling    Ellen  closely  pressed. 


Jl  'V  ill 

\$M 

Telegrams 
"  Yittfraf,  London. 


'  Hail   to  the  chief  who   in   triumph   advances, 
Honoured  and  l>lessed  be  the  ever  green  pine. 


FIF. MS.— Supplement  to  THE  CINEMA. 
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LUBIN. 


M.P.  Sales  Agency,  Wardour  Street,  W 


"HONOUR  THY  FATHER."— Released  September  12th 
Length  1,063  feet 

Caleb  Harris,  not  being  able  to  keep  pace  with  the  times,  loses 
his  business.  His  son  John  and  wife  offer  the  old  folks  a  home, 
but  Caleb's  pride  impels  him  to  refuse.  John  hits  upon  a  plan, 
he  gets  a  commission  house  to  offer  the  old  man  a  job,  and 
assumes  the  salary  himself.  This  works  admirably  until  Caleb's 
health  gives  way  and  the  doctor  insists  that  he  must  stop  working. 
Again  John  and  Ethel  have  to  think  out  a  plan  for  relief.  John 
finds  a  deed  for  50  acres  of  worthless  land  in  Texas,  which  his 
father  had  bought  years  ago.  Through  his  lawyer  he  notifies  the 
old  man  that  he  is  offered  f  1,000  a  year  for  the  property.  Caleb 
accepts,  and  the  father  and  mother  go  to  the  son's  home  and  have 
visions  of  a  fertile  farm  land  in  Texas. 

"TOGETHER." — Released  September  _'ind.  Length  1,061 
feet. 

Dr,  Halliday,  an  eye  specialist,  his  wife  Rose  and  little  daughter 
May,  are  well  to  do  and  should  be  happy,  but  the  spark  of  love  in 
the  family  is  wanting.  The  father  and  mother  are  rather  indif- 
ferent to  the  child  and  also  to  tach  other.  Finally  they  agree  to 
separate,  the  mother  keeping  the  child,  and  Halliday  takes  apart- 
ments elsewhere.  Little  May  is  «utacked  with  measles,  another 
doctor  is  called  in  and  gives  instructions  that  the  room  must  be 
kept  dark  The  child,  however,  one  day  opens  the  window  and 
lets  in  the  bright  sunlight.  Shortly  after  recovering  from  the 
disease  she  becomes  blind.  In  the  emergency  Rose  sends  for  her 
husband,  and  he  with  his  skill  restores  the  child's  eyesight.  The 
joy  of  both  father  and  mother  at  the  success  of  the  operation 
reunites  them,  and  love  dominates  a  happy  familv. 


LUX. 

R.  Prieuk  &  Co. 


"THE  NEW  GOVERNESS."— Released  September  2Sth. 
Length  990  feet. 

Against  the  wishes  of  his  wife,  Gerald  Marcelle  employs  a 
governess  for  his  little  daughter.  To  fill  this  post  he  selects 
Dorris,  the  orphaned  daughter  of  an  army  captain.  His  wife 
becomes  aware  that  her  husband  is  too  fond  of  the  young  governess, 
and  therefore  plans  a  horrible  vengeance,  which  is  fortunately 
averted  by  an  unexpected  emergency  in  which  the  young  governess 
proves  the  depth  of  her  affection  for  her  young  charge  and  reveals 
to  Mrs.  Marcelle  the  error  of  her  jealous  ways. 


MAJESTIC. 

W  i  stern  Import  Co., 
7,   Rupert  Court,  W. 


"THE  LITTLE  QUAKERESS."— Released  September  14th. 
Length  393  feet. 

A  pretty  little  Quakeress  named  Patience  Prim  is  helped  to  cross 
a  stream  by  a  diamond  traveller  who  happens  to  be  near.  The 
worldwise  traveller  insists  upon  accompanying  Patience  to  her 
home.  The  traveller  invites  himself  to  cail  upon  Patience,  and 
makes  his  visit  while  the  Quakers  are  having  family  meditations. 
He  insists  upon  talking  to  Patience  while  she  should  be  meditating 
i  pon  her  soul's  welfare,  which  results  in  the  Quakers  all  leaving 
the  room  and  taking  Patience  with  them.  The  traveller  makes  up 
his  mind  to  win  the  little  Quakeress,  and  succeeds  in  getting  the 
town  constable  to  aid  him  in  a  plan  to  kidnap  the  whole  Quaker 
family.  The  constable  waits  outside  of  the  house  while  the  traveller 
enters,  and  taking  his  sample  case  out  of  his  pocket  calls  the  Prim 
family  around  him,  showing  them  the  jewellery  and  diamonds. 
They  are  shocked  by  the  display  of  worldliness  and  sin  represented 
by  the  jewels,  but  are  held  spellbound  by  the  salesman's  tongue. 
The  salesman  succeeds  in  depositing  a  jewel  on  the  person  of  each 
member  of  the  family  without  their  knowledge,  and,  calling  the 
constable,  has  them  searched  and  placed  under  arrest.  In  single 
file,  the  stern  father,  the  fat  old  mother,  the  prim  old  maid  aunt, 
tli"  sanctimonious  brother,  and  pretty  little  Patience  are  marched 
out  and  placed  in  a  large  furniture  van.  The  long  trip  over  rough 
country  roads  to  the  station  house  has  many  interruptions,  and 
finally  ends  at  the  minister's,  where  Patience  is  presented  to  the 
traveller  as  a  peaceoffering. 


MELIES. 

J.     F.     Brockliss. 


"A  MAN  WORTH  WHILE."— Released  September  14th. 
Length  1,065  feet. 

Anne  Worth  was  well  endowed  with  the  good  things  of  this 
world,  having  but  a  short  time  before  the  opening  of  this  story 
inherited  a  large  fortune  from  an  uncle,  a  prosperous  cotton 
spinner.  But  Anne  was  no  fool,  and  whilst  she  was  quite  willing 
to  give  her  heart  to  the  right  man  she  had  not  the  slightest 
intention  of  bestowing  her  hand  and  banking  account  on  some 
mere  social  parasite  in  return  for  the  more  doubtful  honour  of 
bearing  his  name.  The  men  hung  about  her  like  so  many  flies 
around  a  honey  pot,  and  Anne  soon  got  sick  of  their  artificial 
manners  and  made  up  her  min.l  to  make  for  the  golden  West,  in 
the  belief  that  there  at  least  she  would  be  free  from  mercenary 
attentions.  To  disguise  her  purpose  she  takes  a  position  as 
governess  to  a  ranch  owner's  daughter,  and  in  this  capacity  meets 
Scott,  a  neighbouring  woodman,  who  proves  his  worthiness  at  a 
most  unexpected  but  needful  moment  by  saving  hers  and  others' 
lives  at  the  risk  of  his  own.  Anne  accepts  his  proposal,  and  not 
until  after  the  marriage  does  Scott  learn  that  his  wife  has  stooped 
to  conquer. 


NESTOR. 

R.  Prieur  &  Co. 

"  THE  BANDIT  OF  TROPICO."— Released  September  14th 
Length  995  feet. 

William  Blake  is  a  respected  citizen  of  Tropico,  Cal.,  a  man 
looked  up  to  by  his  neighbours  and  worshipped  by  a  devoted 
daughter,  whose  love  he  fully  reciprocates.  The  inhabitants  of 
Tropico  and  other  towns  are  much  puzzled  over  the  frequent 
robberies  of  the  stage  coach  which  runs  through  Eagle  Pass  in  the 
Sierras.  The  hold-ups  have  been  boldly  executed  by  a  lone  bandit 
who  has  made  several  good  hauls.  The  robber  is  known  as 
"The  Mysterious  Bandit  of  Eagle  Pass."  So  bold  and  frequent 
have  his  depredations  become  that  the  State  offers  a  reward  of 
$5,000  for  his  capture,  dead  or  alive.  Neither  his  neighbours  nor 
his  daughter,  Kitty,  connect  William  Blake  with  these  robberies. 
They  even  consult  him  regarding  the  bandit  and  the  State's 
reward,  yet  Blake  is  the  bandit  who  is  committing  these  daring 
hold-ups  in  order  to  provide  his  daughter  with  comforts  and  make 
her  future  secure.  Both  because  he  regards  Jim  Sherwood,  the 
young  sheriff,  as  a  suitable  husband  for  Kitty,  his  daughter,  and  to 
further  protect  his  dual  life,  Blake  encourages  the  young  man's 
suit.  Disguising  himself  in  rough  garments  and  a  thick,  black 
beard,  Blake  steals  out  at  night,  successfully  robs  the  stage  coach 
and,  covering  his  tracks  with  extraordinary  cunning,  he  eludes  his 
pursuers  and  gets  home  without  exciting  suspicion.  Blake  has 
occasion  to  knock  down  Pete,  a  tough  cowboy,  who,  while  drunk, 
insists  upon  being  introduced  to  Blake's  daughter.  Pete  follows 
Blake  into  a  saloon  where  Blake  is  "treating  the  boys "  and, 
thrusting  aside  Blake's  proffered  hand,  shoots  and  mortally  wounds 
him.  Realising  that  his  time  has  come,  Blake  sends  for  Kitty  and 
the  young  sheriff.  He  then  writes  a  note  advising  his  daughter  to 
tell  no  one  but  Jim  Sherwood.  Kitty  arrives  in  time  to  see  him 
alone.  She  gets  the  note  and  the  false  beard  before  her  father 
dies.  The  young  sheriff,  on  being  informed  that  Blake  is  the 
bandit,  slowly  burns  the  tell-tale  evidence.  He  then  takes  Kitty 
to  his  arms. 


NORDISK, 

25,  Cecil  Court,  W.C. 


Released 


"  THE    GREAT    CIRCUS     CATASTROPHE.' 
September  7th.     Length  2.600  feet. 

Couut  Von  Ross  is  forced  to  sell  his  estate  as  he  has  stood  bond 
for  a  now  bankrupt  friend.  He  falls  in  with  a  circus  troupe  and 
becomes  attracted  by  Dore,  a  performer,  while  Evelyne,  a  ballet 
dancer,  falls  in  love  with  him.  Their  hotel  catches  fire,  and,  owing 
to  her  self-sacrifice  for  her  rival,  Evelyne  is  left  alone  with  Von 
Ross  in  the  burning  building.  To  escape  they  have  to  mount  the 
roof  where  they  seek  safety,  by  means  of  telephone  wires.  Later 
the  Count  agrees  to  give   a  dangerous  performance  in  the  circus, 
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Kill. 


but  on  Evelyne's  plea  he  refuses  to  do  so.  Dore,  who  he  has 
dis  overed  to  be  trilling  with  him,  accuses  him  of  being  a  coward 
and  the  Count  thereupon  says  he  will  go  through  with  his  per- 
formance. On  horseback,  he  is  suspended  high  in  the  air  and 
fireworks  are  exploded  about  him.  The  horse  becomes  nervous 
and  j  uinps  d  wn.  Yon  Ross  is  seriously  injured  and  during  his 
illness  he  is  nursed  by  Evelyne  who  meets  with  her  reward. 


PASQUALI. 

Nkw  Agkncy  Film  Co. 


"POLIDOR  A  FASHIONABLE  WAITER."  —  Released 
September  5th.     Length  645  feet. 

Polidor  is  utterly  penniless  and,  ragged  and  unhappy,  is  wonder- 
ing where  his  next  meal  is  to  come  from  when  he  is  accosted  by 
the  manager  of  a  hotel,  who  is  in  urgent  need  of  a  temporary  waiter 
to  take  the  place  of  one  discharged.  Polidor  readily  agrees  to 
earn  an  horest  penny  by  waiting  at  table,  and  he  is  given  elaborate 
livery  to  put  on.  Unfortunately,  Polidor's  fellow-waiter  is  a 
negro,  and,  as  it  happens,  Polidor's  pet  aversion  is  a  negro.  Half 
garbed  as  he  is,  he  rushes  from  the  room  and  disconcerts  the 
guests  he  is  to  wait  upon  to  no  small  degree  by  his  dishabille.  At 
last  he  is  persuaded  to  finish  dressing,  and  is  entrusted  with  a  tray 
of  edibles  to  be  carried  to  the  clients.  Unfortunately,  he 
encounters  the  negro  again  and  gets  to  active  warfare  with  him, 
finally  taking  to  the  street  with  the  infuriated  negro  in  full  pursuit. 
By  an  ingenious  ruse  he  upsets  a  barrow-full  of  goods  on  top  of 
the  black  and  knocks  him  out.  Frightened,  Polidor  carries  the 
negro  to  a  street  pump  and  directs  a  stream  of  water  over  his 
head  and  shoulders.  He  revives  and  Polidor  and  he,  friends 
at  last,  embrace  affectionately. 


PATHE    FRERES, 

31-3.  Charinc;  Cross  Kd.,  W.C. 


"WON   THROUGH   WAITING."  —  Released  September  14th 
Length  2,625  feet. 

Two  sisters,  Lisbeth  and  Francine,  in  an  old  Alsatian  village  are 
both  in  love  with  Hans  Fischer,  the  miller  He,  however,  is  only  in 
love  with  Lisbeth.  When  Francine  discovers  this  she  becomes 
ill.  Her  sister  finding  out  the  cause  of  this  illness  begs  Hans  to 
marry  her  sister,  which  he  does  for  his  love's  sake.  Lisbeth, 
heartbroken,  then  leaves  for  Paris.  Here  she  becomes  famous 
for  her  dancing  and  returns  wealthy  to  her  native  village.  She 
discovers  that  Francine  and  Hans  are  supremely  happy,  having 
been  blessed  with  a  little  daughter  ;  she  also  finds  that  the  doctor 
has  not  forgotten  and  also  that  second  love  is  best.  This  is  a 
film  that  should  certainly  be  included  in  every  programme  as  a 
great  money  drawer. 

"NICK  WINTER  AND  THE  AMERICAN  MARRIAGE." 
Released  September  11th.     Length  740  feet. 

Nick  Winter  receives  a  letter  asking  him  to  come  to  a  wealthy 
American  marriage  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  valuable  presents.  The 
messenger  looks  a  suspicious  character,  and  Nick  catches  him 
in  the  act  of  trying  to  drug  him.  He  feigns  to  have  fallen  into 
the  trap,  and  finds  that  the  servant  is  a  member  of  an  evil  body, 
"  The  Ace  of  Clubs."  This  man  wr.tes  a  letter  stating  that  he  is 
watching  Nick,  and  will  send  someone  like  him  (Nick)  in  his  (the 
servant's)  place.  Nick  stuns  him  and  goes  to  the  wedding  to 
capture  the  gang,  taking  with  him  the  letter.  By  a  clever  device 
he  discovers  who  of  the  gang  are  present,  and  they,  on  seeing  the 
letter,  obey  him.  He  orders  them  into  the  lift,  but  it  sinks  past 
the  bottom  floor  into  the  basement,  where  the  police  capture  the 
gang  with  their  pockets  full  of  the  bo   ty. 

"THE  HAZARDS  OF  LIFE."— Released  September  21st. 
Length  2,277  feet. 

Rosa  Basaleo  and  Vittorina  Caseldi  have  been  fast  friends  since 
their  childhood.  Now  they  are  women  and  Rosa  is  married  to 
Emzo  Remboldi  and  is  blessed  with  a  child  Vittorina  has  taken  to 
the   stage,    and    has   become   famous    under   the  name  of  Fanny 

"  Make  hay  whilst  the  sun  shines  "  and  book  at  once  "  'Twixt 
War  and  the  Girl."  Synopsis  and  particulars  on  application. 
(Walturdaw.) 


Esperi.  One  day  she  is  introduced  to  Rosa's  husband,  thinking 
him  unmarried.  They  become  lovers,  and  when  Fanny  hears  that 
he  is  married,  she  refuses  to  have  anything  more  to  do  with  him. 
He  resolves  to  get  a  divorce,  and  Rosa,  when  she  is  told,  decides 
to  commit  suicide.  Her  child  is  given  a  letter  to  her  father,  but 
which  he  gives  to  Fanny  instead.  Fanny,  with  her  servant's  help, 
succeeds  in  preventing  Rosa's  death  and  reuniting  her  and  her 
husband. 

"IN  FEUDAL  DAYS."— Released  September  18th.  Length 
1,290  feet. 

Prince  Algabert  upholds  the  traditions  of  his  forefathers  and 
wages  a  feud  against  the  house  of  Rodembourg,  whose  reigning  lord 
has  one  daughter,  Princess  Elizabeth.  Lying  in  ambush  for  their 
enemies  one  day,  Algabert's  vassals  ;ee  the  Princess  setting  out  to 
ride,  and  capture  her.  Carried  by  them  to  camp  she  is  brought 
before  Algabert,  who  forgets  the  feud,  falls  under  the  spell  of  her 
beauty,  and  gives  her  back  her  liberty,  and  later  goes  to  her  father 
to  beg  for  her  hand  and  the  cessation  of  the  feud.  His  overtures 
are  haughtily  repulsed,  and  the  breach  between  the  two  houses 
widens.  Thereafter  Elizabeth,  relinquishing  all  hope  of  a  union 
between  herself  and  the  prince,  enters  a  convent.  On  the  day 
of  her  renunciation  of  the  world,  A'gabert  learns  of  her  decision. 
He  makes  attempts  to  reach  her,  but  is  unsuccessful.  Thrown 
into  despair  by  this  Algabert  then  provokes  the  Rodem- 
bourgs.  He  meets  them  single-handed  in  the  convent  cloisters 
and  receives  a  death  stroke.  Elizabeth,  hearing  the  clash  of 
steel  and  the  shouts  of  men,  peers  through  the  window  of  her  cell 
and  sees  her  lover  pierced  by  the  swords  of  her  father's  retainers. 
The  dead  prince  is  buried  by  the  nuns,  and  to  Sister  Elizabeth  is 
given  the  charge  of  tending  his  grave. 

"A  WOMAN'S  AMBITION."  — Released  September  28th. 
Length  3,270  feet. 

Frederick  Morin  is  a  well-educated,  viceless  man,  who  has  become 
a  clerk.  His  wife,  Juliet,  is  ambitious.  Morin,  who  has  been  well 
taught,  renews  acquaintance  one  day  with  an  old  school  friend, 
Francis  Gratten,  a  young  man  of  wealth  accustomed  to  dispense 
hospitality  liberally.  He,  later  on,  writes  to  Morin  inviting  him 
and  his  wife  to  spend  a  few  days  at  his  country  seat.  The  two 
accept  the  invitation,  and  for  four  brief  days  Juliet  finds  herself  in 
a  new  world,  a  world  where  women  are  admired  to  their  heart's 
content,  and  where  men  have  little  else  to  do  but  to  bestow  that 
admiration  upon  them.  She  has  her  share  of  adulation  and 
flattery,  and  before  her  four  days'  stay  is  over,  she  knows  that 
Albert  Sellande,  one  of  her  host's  guests,  is  in  love  with  her.  She 
returns  with  her  husband  to  town.  A  few  weeks  later  she  meets 
Sellande  in  the  street  while  she  is  hurrying  home  with  some  house- 
hold purchases  in  her  hand.  He  follows  her,  learns  her  address, 
and  writes  to  her  to  leave  her  husband,  promising  at  the  same 
time  to  marry  her  as  soon  as  she  can  obtain  a  divorce.  Juliet 
eventually  decides  upon  the  fatal  step  and  leaves  her  husband,  and 
Morin  wdien  he  comes  home  that  night  after  a  hard  day  at  the 
office,  goes  mad  at  the  thought  of  his  wife's  cruelty.  Juliet  speeds 
away  to  Switzerland  with  Sellande  in  his  motor.  Geneva  is  their 
destination.  They  arrive  late  one  evening  and  put  up  at  one  of  its 
best  hotels.  A  few  days  later  Sellande  is  arrested  as  a  swindler  and 
forger,  and  she  is  left  stranded.  Juliet  sets  out  to  walk  back  to 
Paris.  The  little  money  she  has  is  soon  exhausted,  and  in  order 
to  get  food  and  a  night's  shelter  she  pretends  to  steal.  Her 
miserable  plight  when  arrested  touches  the  heart  of  a  kindly  old 
sergeant,  and  on  the  following  morning  when  she  is  turned  out,  he 
takes  her  to  his  wife,  a  laundress.  The  woman  gives  her  work  as  an 
ironer,  and  as  the  months  go  by,  Juliet  fights  her  way  back  to 
respectability.  She  is  requested  one  day  to  carry  some  linen  to 
one  of  the  big  hotels  in  the  city.  Here  she  finds  herself  face  to  face 
with  Gratten.  He,  shocked,  dismayed  and  angry,  tells  her  of  her 
husband's  fate  and  of  the  havoc  she  has  caused.  Juliet  sobs 
bitterly,  and  Gratten  moved  at  last  by  her  tears,  promises  to  take 
her  back  to  her  husband,  whose  lunacy  has  taken  the  form  of 
believing  that  his  wife  is  always  with  him.  So  Juliet  finds  herself 
in  Paris  again  and  in  her-own  home.  Her  first  appearance  before 
Morin  is  carefully  arranged,  and  the  slight  shock  Frederick  en- 
dures restores  his  reason.  He,  too,  is  moved  to  pardon,  and 
Juliet  turning  her  back  on  the  dreadful  past,  finds  that  a  woman's 
best  ambition  is  to  love  and  be  loved. 


A  mine  of  information  ia  a  Walturdaw  Catalogue,  send  for  it 
post  free  9d. 
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POWERS. 


J.  F.  Brockliss,  New  Compton  Street,  W. 


"  HIS  DAUGHTERS  LOYALTY."— Released  October  2nd- 
Length  997  feet. 

After  years  of  ceaseless  toil  upon  his  electrical  contrivance,  the 
old  inventor,  Thomas  Marvin,  is  unable  to  make  it  run  properly 
and  is  forced  to  give  up  in  weariness  and  despair.  It  is  then  that 
his  daughter  Jane,  who  has  kept  closely  in  touch  with  her  father's 
work,  discovers  the  cause  of  the  difficulty  and  starts  the  machine 
running.  Joyfully  bringing  her  father  to  witness  the  triumph  of 
his  work,  both  are  horrified  to  discover  that  he  has  gone  blind. 
In  consequence  of  his  affliction  Jane  is  now  forced  to  take  up  the 
battle  of  life  for  them  both.  Jane  goes  first  to  the  office  of  J.  F. 
Ray,  an  electrical  engineer  and  promoter,  whom  she  interests  in 
her  father's  invention.  Besides  the  interest  which  he  takes  in  the 
machine,  Ray  is  filled  with  the  greatest  admiration  for  Jane  per- 
sonally, and  through  his  assistance  medical  aid  is  provided  for  her 
father.  The  specialist,  after  examining  Marvin's  eyes,  states  that 
there  is  hope  of  recovering  his  eyesight  but  that  any  sudden  shock 
is  likely  to  kill  him. 

Ray  also  places  the  invention  before  a  large  electrical  company, 
who  agree  to  give  their  answer,  regarding  its  manufacture,  in  three 
weeks.  The  three  weeks  elapse  and  Jane  not  hearing  from  Ray, 
and  believing  he  has  forgotten  her,  consults  another  promoter 
named  Gray.  This  man  inspects  the  machine  and  at  once  realises 
its  wonderful  merit.  He,  however,  has  no  intention  of  paying  for 
it  and  tells  Jane  and  her  father  that  it  is  absolutely  useless  and 
leaves  them  heart-broken.  He  then  plans  to  steal  the  idea  for  his 
own  benefit,  and  returning  later  on  slips  into  the  house  unobserved. 
Jane  finally  hears  him  and  although  realising  the  purpose  of  his 
visit,  and  being  overcome  with  fear,  bravely  represses  her  desire 
to  call  for  assistance,  knowing  that  a  shock  of  this  nature  may 
cause  her  father  to  drop  dead.  Marvin,  however,  hears  the  noise, 
also,  and  entering  the  room,  impulsively  tears  the  bandage  from 
his  eyes  and  discovers  that  he  has  regained  his  eyesight.  Old  as 
he  is,  he  fearlessly  grapples  with  the  villain  and  a  desperate 
struggle  ensues.  At  this  juncture  Ray,  who  has  closed  the 
deal  with  the  electrical  company,  arrives  with  the  necessary 
papers  for  Marvin's  signature.  He  of  course,  joins  in  the  struggle 
and  Gray  is  overpowered  and  ejected.     Then  all  ends  happilv. 


RELIANCE. 

Western  Import  Co. 


"CURFEW  SHALL  NOT  RING  TO-NIGHT."— Released 
September  7th.     Length  995  feet. 

The  story  of  "  Curfew  "  tells  of  a  soldier  who  deserted  his  post 
during  wartime  to  keep  a  tryft  with  his  sweetheart.  Having  left 
his  post  of  duty  he  was  considered  to  be  a  deserter  and  was  court- 
martialled  forthwith.  The  soldier  was  condemned  to  die.  His 
sweetheart  endeavoured  to  intercede  for  him  with  the  commanding 
officer,  but  the  commander  was  firm  and  austere.  To  set  the 
soldier  free  would  have  been  a  bad  example,  therefore  he  was  con- 
demned to  die  at  the  ringing  of  the  curfew  bell.  Having  exhausted 
all  means  of  securing  a  pardon  for  her  lover,  the  maiden  resorted 
to  a  last  desperate  chance,  which,  though  seemingly  futile,  was  a 
chance.  She  climbed  to  the  belfry  of  the  tower  where  the  curfew 
bell  hung,  and  there,  by  hanging  upon  its  huge  clapper,  prevented 
it  from  sounding  when  the  old  deaf  bell-ringer  came  to  ring  the 
parting  day.  The  bell-ringer  had  officially  rung  the  bell,  and  yet 
it  had  not  sounded.  Therefore,  the  young  soldier  waiting  to  be 
shot  was  legally  dead,  although  he  still  lived,  when  the  old  sexton 
had  finished  his  work. 


REX. 


J.  F.  Brocki.iss,  New  Compton  Street,  \\  . 


"BEAUTY  AND  THE  BEAST."— Released  September  7th. 
Length  1,085  feet. 

He  was  ugly.  His  friends  called  him  the  ugliest  man  in  the  world, 
but  there  must  have  been  something  attractive  about  him  in  spite 
of  his  ugliness  for  she  married  him,  though  she  could  easily  have 
had  the  handsomest  man  in  the  town  if  she  had  spoken  the  word. 
For  sh;  was  beautiful.  She  was  the  reigning  beauty  of  the  season, 
and  all  the  men  were  at  her  feet.     She  was  the  cynosure  of  eyes  in 


every  ball-room.  She  was  the  desire  of  youths,  of  middle-aged 
men,  of  old  men.  She  was  beautiful,  and  more,  she  was  a 
womanly  woman.  She  was  very  young,  and  perhaps  she  enjoyed 
the  contrast  between  herself  and  the  ugly  man,  who  scarcely  dared 
to  utter  the  story  of  his  love.  Perhaps  that  was  why  she  married 
him.  Anyway  marry  him  she  did,  nor  was  she  unhappy  in  her 
marriage,  though  the  papers  called  them  "  Beauty  and  Beast." 

He  had  political  ambitions  and  put  up  for  election.  He  was 
busy,  and  she  was  left  alone  rather  more  than  she  had  been  before. 
And  she  was  one  of  those  women  who  demand  the  utmost  of  atten- 
tion from  those  they  love,  if  their  own  love  is  to  be  kept  alive.  She 
had  the  leisure  to  look  around  her  and  notice  the  handsome  men 
who  still  continued  to  pay  her  marked  attentions.  Perhaps,  here  and 
there,  she  heard  an  easily  uttered  little  taunt  about  her  husband, 
which  he,  being  old  and  ugly,  would  have  been  too  hardened  to 
notice.  Perhaps  these  little  taunts  did  their  deadly  work.  Any- 
way, she  began  to  take  more  notice  than  she  should  of  her 
husband's  dearest  friend,  and  one  day  she  found  herself  clasped, 
unresisting,  in  his  arms,  with  her  husband  coldly  standing  by. 
Neither  of  them  had  seen  him  enter,  but  he  was  there,  and  he 
understood  that  Beau'y  was  tired  of  the  contrast.  There  was  no 
scene  ;  no  angry  words  ;  no  blows.  He  did  what  he  thought  was 
the  only  thing.  He  left  the  house  and  left  her  free  to  go  her  own 
way,  plunging  with  renewed  vigour  into  liis  political  work.  But  the 
world  was  hard.  The  scandal,  though  it  was  none  of  his  making, 
spoilt  his  chances  of  success.  He  found  himself  cold-shouldered 
by  his  former  friends,  and  he  took  to  drink. 

One  day,  when  he  was  rapidly  sinking  into  that  morass  of 
despair  from  which  there  is  no  recovery,  he  received  a  letter  bear- 
ing the  postmark  of  some  far-distant  village.  It  was  from  the 
man  whom  he  believed  to  be  the  destroyer  of  his  happiness.  It 
was  a  simple  note.  It  just  said  that  the  writer  had  been  loyal  to 
his  friendship,  and  had  immediately  gone  far  away,  rather  than 
remain  near  Beauty.  The  news  put  fresh  heart  into  the  dis- 
appointed man,  and  he  went  off  to  join  his  friend,  to  forget  his 
sorrow  in  good,  honest,  manual  toil.  Together  the  two  worked, 
with  all  misunderstandings  swept  away.  ■  Together  they  were  al- 
most happy  in  their  work.  Together  they  found  gold  which  would 
mean  lifelong  luxury  and  ease  if  they  cared  to  return  to  the  beaten 
tracks  of  life.  But  they  didn't  care  to.  Beauty  had  been  left 
alone  for  months.  Left  alone  to  face  that  great  ordeal  which  is 
woman's  greatest  pain  and  joy.  For  a  baby  came  to  Beauty,  and 
with  it  a  yearning  to  be  held  once  more  in  the  arms  of  her  husband. 
So  one  day,  when  the  two  men  in  their  distant  encampment  re- 
ceived a  mail  containing  a  newspaper,  they  found  in  it  a  small 
advertisement  reading,  "  Will  Beast  forgive  Beauty  and  come  back 
to  her  and  the  Baby  ?  "  Did  he  go  back  ?  Well,  love's  a  mighty 
funny  proposition  ;  so  he  sank  the  past,  saddled  his  horse,  and  rode 
back  to  the  new  love  that  was  awaiting  him. 


SAVORIA. 

R.  Priuer,  Film  House,  Gerrard  St.,  W. 


"  WOMAN'S  WAY."— Released  September  11th.    Length  715ft. 

Joe  is  a  smuggler,  but  this  makes  no  difference  to  his  sweetheart, 
who  loves  him  sincerely.  In  vain,  Robart,  a  young  farmer, 
endeavours  to  show  her  how  foolish  she  is  in  loving  the  smuggler, 
and  she  repulses  all  his  efforts  to  win  her  affection  with  scorn. 

One  day  the  smugglers  are  surprised  at  work,  and  Joe  takes 
refuge  in  his  sweetheart's  cottage.  His  entrance  is  observed  by 
his  rival  who  betrays  him  to  the  coastguards.  However,  Joe 
succeeds  in  making  his  way  down  to  the  seashore,  and  swims 
out  to  one  of  the  fishing  boats,  where  he  finds  friends  who  lend 
him  a  helping  hand. 

Time  goes  on  and  Joe  is  still  at  sea.  Taking  advantage  of  his 
rival's  absence,  Robart  presses  home  his  suit,  but  all  in  vain.  He 
finally  finds  that  Marie  has  dropped  a  letter  from  her  lover,  in 
which  he  tells  her  that  he  is  coming  back.  Robart  possesses 
himself  of  all  the  details  contained  in  the  letter  and  then  places  it 
on  the  ground.  When  Marie  misses  the  letter  later  and  finds  it  on 
the  ground  she  does  not  realise  that  anybody  else  has  read  it. 

The  day  arrives  for  her  lover's  return,  and  Marie  is  seen 
welcoming  him  on  the  quay,  but  Robart  is  waiting  close  by,  and  he 
points  out  to  the  police  the  smuggler  they  have  been  waiting  so 
long  to  arrest.  Marie  is  broken-hearted  when  her  lover  is  dragged 
off  to  prison.  All  a  woman's  hatred  rises  within  her,  and  like  a 
raging  tigress,  she  turns  upon  Robart  who  steps  back  and  falls 
many  feet  into  the  sea  below  where  he  meets  with  a  fate  he  well 
deserves. 


September,  1912. 
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SELIG. 

Gekrard  Street,  \v. 


"  IN  EXILE."— Released  September  15th,      Length  1,028  feet. 

Count  Romanoff  is  a  Russian  nobleman  who  learns  that  the 
police  will  raid  a  political  meeting  of  his  Nihilist  friends.  He 
warns  them  and  escapes  as  the  police  appear.  With  his  wife  and 
infant  daughter  he  gets  to  California,  where  he  hires  out  to 
Harrington,  an  orange  grower,  as  a  fruit  packer.  Olga  Romanoff 
grows  up  into  a  beautiful  girl,  and  at  the  death  of  her  father  takes 
his  place  in  the  packing-house.  Herbert,  the  son  of  Harrington, 
is  put  in  charge  of  the  place  on  his  return  from  college,  and  his 
father  plans  to  have  him  marry  Margaret,  the  beautiful  daughter 
of  an  old  chum,  now  a  rich  banker,  and  she  is  invited  to  visit  the 
Harringtons.  Herbert  meets  and  falls  in  love  with  Olga.  The 
foreman,  als:>  in  love  with  her,  complains  to  the  millionaire. 
Herbert  confesses  his  love  for  the  orange  packer  to  his  father,  who 
threatens  to  disinherit  him  if  he  does  not  leave  her  and  court 
Margaret,  now  a  guest,  but  Herbert  refuses.  A  reception  is  held 
in  honour  of  Margaret.  To  disgust  Herbert  with  Olga,  Harrington 
commands  her  attendance.  Olga,  bewildered,  appears  in  her 
plain  attire  and  is  suddenly  presented  to  the  social  gathering 
by  the  old  schemer  as  Herbert's  intended.  Olga  is  much 
distressed,  but  Herbert  defends  her  and  leaves  with  her.  As  they 
start  through  the  grove,  Olga's  mother  comes  hurriedly  in  search 
of  her.  A  wealthy  French  relative  has  left  a  fortune  to  Olga. 
Herbert  escorts  Olga  and  her  mother  back  to  the  house,  where  he 
proudly  introduces  them  as  the  Countess  Romanoff  and  her 
daughter  and  the  Harringtons  and  guests  hasten  to  welcome  them. 

"THE  ADOPTED  SON."  —  Released  September  12th. 
Length  1,025  feet. 

Mrs.  Terry,  a  poor  widow,  cannot  bear  to  s;e  her  baby  go 
hungry  and  leaves  it  with  a  note  in  the  auto  of  rich  Mrs  Kenyon, 
who  has  just  lost  her  own  baby.  When  the  baby  is  found  one  of 
its  little  shoes  is  missing.  Mrs.  Kenyon  decides  to  bring  up  the  baby 
as  her  own,  and  puts  its  clothes,  the  shoe,  and  the  note  away.  The 
missing  shoe  is  treasured  by  the  baby's  mother,  who  never  forgets 
to  pray  for  her  lost  baby  boy.  Twemy-two  years  pass  by,  and 
Hugh,  the  adopted  son,  comes  home  to  the  Kenyons.  He  is  now  a 
splendid  young  man  and  has  become  a  lawyer.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Kenyon  are  delighted  with  him  and  Mr.  Kenyon  turns  over  to  him 
a  fine  law  office.  Mrs.  Terry  by  coincidence  is  the  office  char- 
woman. Hugh  is  kind  to  her.  The  beautiful  Elinore  Pierce 
becomes  Hugi's  sweetheart.  He  prospers  and  wins  many  great 
lawsuits.  Accidentally  Hugh  discovers  the  old  baby  clothes,  and  the 
note  and  the  shoe,  and  Mrs.  Kenyon  reluctantly  tells  him  their 
story.  One  day  the  charwoman  becomes  ill  while  working  in 
Hugh's  office,  and  he  takes  her  home.  While  there  he  accidentally 
finds  the  missing  shoe  and  realises  that  this  poor  woman  is  his  own 
mother.  The  next  day  he  brings  Elinore,  his  fiancee  to  the  home 
of  his  mother.  Mrs.  Terry  is  overjoyed  to  find  her  son,  and 
Elinore,  without  hesitation  or  thought  of  possible  social  exile, 
kisses  her  future  mother-in-law. 


SOLAX. 

J.  F.   Broikliss. 


"  MIGNON,  THE  CHILD  OF  FATE.  "—Released  September 
18th.      Length  1,120  feet. 

In  the  good  old  days  of  patch  and  powder,  nifties  and  lace, 
there  lived  an  Italian  nobleman,  Lotario,  happy  with  his 
wife  and  little  daughter.  One  day,  when  Lotario  is  away  from 
home,  brigands  burst  into  his  house,  and  when  he  returns  he 
finds  his  wife  dead,  and  his  little  girl,  Mignon,  stolen.  This 
double  bereavement  costs  Lotario  his  reason,  and  for  years  he 
wanders  in  his  madness  through  the  mountains.  Coming  one 
day  to  the  market-place  of  a  village  where  a  fair  is  in  progress, 
he  discovers  a  number  of  gypsies  illtreating  a  pretty  girl,  some 
nineteen  years  of  age.  The  girl  is  Mignon,  but  Lotario  does  not 
recognise  her.  He  see  merely  that  a  woman  is  being  badly 
used,  and  he,  frail  and  infirm  as  he  is,  steps  in  to  protect 
her.  For  a  moment  it  seems  that  his  interference  is  going  to 
cost  him  dear,  for  the  bullies  close  round  him  with  menacing 
gestures,  but  just  at  this  time  a  man,  speaking  with  a  voice  of 
authority,  commands  the  men  to  fall  back.  It  is  Guglielmo,  a 
man    of    noble    family  and    great    influence.       Taking  a  fancy    to 


Mignon,  he  buys  her  freedom  from  the  gypsies,  and  in  gratitude, 
Mignon  begs  to  be  allowed  to  follow  him,  disguised  as  a  page. 
This  request  is  granted,  and,  for  a  time  Mignon  is  happy 
enough  in  the  service  of  the  man  whom  she  had  learned  to  love. 
Guglielmo,  however,  is  one  of  the  number  of  suitors  for  the 
hand  of  Philine,  the  reigning  bsauty  of  the  season,  and,  attended 
by  Mignon.  he  goes  one  day  to  pay  her  his  court.  Mignon  is 
jealous,  and  thinking  that  it  is  Philine's  beautiful  clothes  that 
pleases  Guglielmo,  she  dons  one  of  the  fashionable  beauty's 
dresses.  Meanwhile,  a  quarrel  has  arisen  between  Guglielmo  and 
another  of  Philine's  suitors,  and  Mignon,  in  her  newly  found 
finery,  is  just  in  time  to  prevent  its  resulting  in  a  duel.  Philine 
enters  the  room  almost  at.  the  same  moment,  and  taunts  and 
insults  the  poor  girl  who  has  dared  to  help  herself  to  her  ward- 
robe. Mignon  flies  from  the  house,  and  meeting  Lotario  tells  him 
of  the  manner  in  which  she  has  been  insulted.  Lotario  plans  a 
mad  revenge,  and  sets  fire  to  Philine's  house.  Unaware  of  what 
had  been  done,  Mignon  runs  back  to  the  house  to  bid  a  last  fare- 
well to  Guglielmo.  She  is  overpowered  by  the  smoke,  but  is 
rescued  from  the  burning  building  by  her  erstwhile  master. 
Piqued  by  the  manner  in  which  Guglielmo  has  risked  his  life  to 
save  Mignon,  Philine  jilts  him,  and  Guglielmo  discovers  that  he 
cherishes  a  very  real  love  for  Mignon.  The  shock  of  the  fire 
restores  Lotario's  reason.  He  discovers  that  Mignon  is  his 
daughter,  and  Guglielmo  is  told  that  his  bride-to-be,  far  from 
being  the  poor  gypsy  girl  he  thought  her,  is  the  daughter  of  a 
family  o'  as  noble  blood  as  his  own. 


TYLER. 

Tyler  Film  Co.,  Ltd 


"EARL  WILLIAM   IV."     Released  September  5th.     Length 
2.250  feet. 

Johanna  loves  Gerrit,  but  her  betrothal  is  forbidden  by  Johanna's 
brother  John  because  the  two  families  belong  to  rival  parties  at 
enmity  with  each  other.  Gerrit  is  an  officer  in  the  army  of 
William  IV.  of  Holland,  and  though  forbidden  to  see  his  lady,  he 
sends  a  message  to  her  by  his  squire,  who  goes  disguised  as  a 
minstrel.  He  obtains  access  to  the  castle,  and  is  admitted  to  the 
presence  of  the  ladies,  succeeding,  in  spite  of  the  entrance  of  John, 
in  delivering  a  note  and  getting  a  reply.  The  "  business  "  in  this 
scene  is  admirable.  Yielding  to  her  lover's  wish,  Johanna  escapes 
from  the  castle  and  meets  him  at  night.  They  mount  horses  and 
ride  off  to  Gerrit's  camp.  But  John  has  discovered  his  sister's 
absence,  and  pursues  the  flying  couple,  having,  however,  finally, 
to  abandon  the  chase.  Arrived  back  at  the  castle  he  makes  a 
proclamation  of  his  grievance  against  Gerrit,  and  sends  this  as  a 
challenge  to  the  enemy's  camp.  Gerrit  on  his  part  replies  with  a 
counter-challenge.  John,  with  his  friend,  Henkin  of  Gent,  decides 
to  carry  off  Johanna  from  the  camp.  Their  attempt  is  successful  ; 
John  gallops  off  with  his  sister  on  the  saddle  in  front  of  him,  while 
Henkin  remains  behind.  John  reaches  the  castle,  and  in  spite  of 
his  sister's  pleadings  he  locks  her  in  a  dungeon.  Naturally,  Gerrit 
goes  in  pursuit,  and  while  the  camp  is  deserted  Henkin  tears  down 
William's  standard,  snaps  the  pole  across  his  knee  and  stamps 
the  flag  into  the  dust.  Gerrit  having  abandoned  the  chase, 
returns,  and  witnesses  this  desecration  of  the  flag.  There  is 
a  fierce  duel  of  swords,  resulting  in  the  death  of  Henkin.  The 
corpse  is  borne  away,  and  at  that  moment  there  sounds  upon  the  ear 
the  signals  of  William's  approach.  Towed  along  the  canal  are  two 
immense  barges  rising  high  out  of  the  water,  and  carrying  William 
and  his  retinue.  The  stately  vessels  are  moored.  William  lands 
with  his  troops,  and  riding  to  camp  is  informed  bv  Gerrit  of  the 
desecration  of  the  flag.  He  decides  to  attack  the  castle.  The 
attack  and  subsequent  events  provide  us  with  some  most  interest- 
ing historical  spectacles.  The  warriors,  in  their  curious  dress, 
operate  the  ancient  engines  of  attack,  including  the  old  stone- 
throwing  catapult  and  battering  rams.  These  ancient  weapons 
have  been  most  faithfully  reconstructed,  and  as  the  castle  attacked 
is  an  authentic  fortress,  with  drawbridge  and  moat,  the  total 
result  is  a  complete  success.  Before  the  attack  begins,  a  herald 
summons  the  castle  to  surrender.  There  is  a  consultation  of 
John,  his  father  and  the  knights  in  the  hall,  and  then  the  warriors 
mount  the  battlements  and  defy  the  attacking  force.  The  sight 
brings  vividly  back  the  great  battles  of  old  times,  as  we  watch  the 
dispositions  inside  and  outside  the  castle.  The  siege  is  successful, 
and  after  a  fruitless  defence  the  enemies  are  driven  back  into  the 
spacious    hall.       There   Johanna's   lather    and    John    himself    are 
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HIRE  TERMS. 

Length. 

Maker. 

Released. 

Sept.  2. 

Sept.  9. 

Sept.  16. 

Sept.  23. 

A  LION  LET  LOOSE 

2,000  feet. 

Gaumont 

Sept.  15 





Booked 

£8 

LADY  OF  THE  LAKE            

2,571  feet. 

Vitagraph 

Sept.  12 

— 

Booked 

Booked 

/      Sept.  26     \ 
\3  days  £4  ios .) 

LITTLE  DAUGHTER  OF  THE  WEST... 

2,010  feet. 

Bison 

Sept.  8 

— 

£10 

£9 

£8 

C/ESAR  BORGIA       

2,228  feet. 

Pathe  Color 

Sept.  7 

— 

Booked 

£10 

£9 

NELLIE,  THE  LION  TAMER 

1,962  feet. 

Ambrosio 

Sept.  1 

Booked 

£8  10s. 

Booked 

£6  10s. 

LIEUTENANT'S  LAST  FIGHT 

2,000  feet. 

Bison 

Aug.  18 

Booked 

Booked 

Booked 

£5 

GOVERNOR'S  DAUGHTER     

2,350  feet. 

Nordisk 

Aug.  17 

Booked 

Booked 

/  Sept.  16  N 
V3  days  £3/ 

£5  10s. 

GOD  OF  THE  SUN    

1,847  feet. 

Pathe  Color 

Aug. 17 

Booked 

/  Sept.  12  \ 
\3  days  £3/ 

£5  10s. 

£5 

WHEN  LOVE  DIES 

2,600  feet. 

Nordisk 

Aug.  10 

Booked 

£7 

£6 

£5 

BLACK  CHANCELLOR           

3,000  feet. 

Nordisk 

July  20 

Booked 

1   Sept.  12   \ 
V3  days  50s./ 

1  Sept.  iq  \ 
^3  days  £2) 

Booked 

POST  TELEGRAPHER           

2,000  feet. 

Bison 

July  29 

Booked 

(    Sept.  9    \ 
V3  days  35s./ 

£1 

Booked 

ACROBAT'S  DAUGHTER       

3,000  feet. 

Cosmo 

July  21 

Booked 

Booked 

1  Sept.  19  \ 
V3days£2^ 

/  Sept.  26  \ 
V3  days  30s./ 

DICK  TURPIN   (2nd  Series) 

1,108  feet. 

B.  &  C. 

Aug.  26 

£4 

£3 

£2  10s 

£2 

PRISONER  OF  WAR             

1,000  feet. 

Edison 

Sept.  7 

— 

(    Sept.  9     \ 
V3  days  50s./ 

£4 

£3 

SAVED            

1,587  feet. 

Cines 

June  29 

Sept.  2  \ 
'.3days£iy 

30s. 

1    Sept.  16  \ 
\i  days  15s./ 

Booked 

THEIR  LIVES  FOR  GOLD     

1,470  feet. 

Gaumont 

June  25 

[    Sept.  5 
\3  days£i 

35s. 

35s. 

30s. 

TOM  BUTLER'S  ADVENTURES 

2,550  feet. 

Eclair 

May  26 

30s. 

30s. 

30s. 

30s. 

DESERTER     

2,000  feet. 

Cosmo 

May  26 

30s. 

30s. 

25s. 

25s. 

INDIAN  MASSACRE 

2,190  feet. 

Bison 

April  It 

30s. 

30s. 

25s. 

25s. 

CHARLEY   COLMS   AND    KNAVE    OF 

SPADES 

2,500  feet. 

Pathe 

Feb.  23 

35s. 

35s. 

30s. 

30s. 

CHARLEY    COLMS    AND    THE    DAN- 

CER'S NECKLACE         

1,730  feet. 

Pathe 

April  27 

20s. 

20s. 

20s. 

20s. 

BLACK  BLOOD         

3,000  feet. 

Exclusive 

Aug.  26 

£14 

£12 

£10 

£9 

DEATH   RIDE 

2,200  feet. 

, , 

July  29 

Booked 

Booked 

£4 

£4 

THE    RING    THAT  BINDS 

3,000  feet. 

, , 

— 

£6 

£& 

£5  10s. 

£5  10s. 

DRUMMED  OUT      

3,000  feet. 

— 

i'\ 

£a 

£4 

£4 
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THE  CIRCUS  GIRL'S  FATE. 

THE    CHARLES    URBAN    TRADING    CO.'S    FINE    FILM. 


With  the  foreign  producer  concentrating  his  energies 
upon  the  production  of  two  and  three  reel  subjects  it  was  not 
to  be  expected  that  the  Charles  TTrban  Trading  Co.  would 
be  behindhand  in  meeting  the  demands  of  exhibitors  in 
this  direction,  but  we  must  confess  to  a  feeling  of 
pleasurable'pride  which  we  experienced  when  we  were 


permitted  to  have  a  private  view  of  the  company's 
stirring  drama  "  The  Circus  Girl's  Fate,"  length  2,085 
feet 'due  for  release  on  September  11.  Not  only  does 
the  picture  teem  with  scenes  of  excitement,  but  the  story 
itself  is  worked  out  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  ample 
opportunities  for  a  full  expression  of  that  artistic  taste 
which  is  so  characteristic  of  all  films  emanating  from 
Frbanora  House.  Many  charming  scenes  are  intro- 
duced, the  acting  is  of  the  highest  order,  and  the 
photographic  quality  is  perfect.  The  film,  in  fact,  cannot 
fail  to  enhance  the  high  reputation  which  this  company 
has  always  enjoyed  for  putting  on  the  market  pictures 
of  a  clean,  healthy  tone  to  which  even  the  most  captious 
critic  can  take  no  exception.  Stories  which  have  to  do 
with  stage  life  always  have  a  subtle  charm  for  the 
public,  and  even  for  this  reason  alone  if  for  no  other 
"  The  Circus  Girl's  Fate  "  should  prove  the  catch  of  the 
season. 

At  the  opening  of  the  story  we  are  introduced  to 
a  Great  International  Circus,  where  Gugusse,  the  clown, 
and  his  wite,  Lilian,  a  clever  trapeze  acrobat, 
-are  informed  of  the  serious  illness  of  their  little  son. 
Together  they  hurry  to  the  bedside  of  the  child, 
who  is  suffering  from  an  acute  attack  of  meningitis. 
An  hour  passes  quickly,  and  it  is  time  for  Lilian 
and  Gugusse  to  dress  ;  in  spite  of  their  sorrow  they 
must  make  their  appearance  as  usual  before  the  public. 
Gugusse  dons  his  clown's  costume,  paints  his  face,  and 
entering  the  ring  receives  his  usual  round  of  applause. 
While  he  is  on,  another  clown,  Tony,  seizes  the  oppor- 
tunity to  declare  his  love  for  Lilian.     Gugusse  enters  at 

Be  wise  in  time  and  book  at  once  "  'Twixt  War  and  the  Girl " 
— your  opposition  will  not  then  be  showing  this  great  exclusive 
money  drawer  against  you.    (Walturdaw.) 


the  moment,  and  a  violent  quarrel  ensues.  Tony 
threatens  to  be  even  with  Gugusse.  It  is  now  Lilian's 
act.  She  goes  through  her  marvellous  evolutions  on  the 
trapeze  and  raises  the  enthusiasm  of  the  entire  audience. 
Then,  gracefully  acknowledging  the  applause,  she  returns 
to  her  dressing  room  while  the  show  continues. 

The  terrible  illness  has  done  its  work,  the  little  boy  is 
dead.  Who  will  break  the  news  to  the  unfortunate 
parents  ?  At  length  the  Ring  Master  undertakes  to  tell 
Lilian,  who  is  prostrated  with  grief,  and  will  not  be 
comforted.  When  Tony  hears  of  the  child's  end  he 
smiles  cynically.  Here  is  his  chance  of  revenge.  It  is 
now  his  turn  to  go  into  the  ring  with  Gugusse,  and  they 
go  through  a  number  of  clever  tricks  together,  creating 
roars  of  laughter,  when  Gugusse  essays  his  famous 
jumping  feat.  Tony  does  not  say  a  word  to  Gugusse  of 
his  sad  loss  until  the  moment  comes  for  him  to  take  the 
leap,  then,  seizing  his  comrade  by  the  arm,  he  whispers 
in  his  ear,  "  Gugusse,  your  son  is  dead."  The  poor 
clown  is  stunned  for  a  moment  by  the  shock,  everything 
seems  to  go  round.  Meanwhile  the  audience,  growing 
impatient,  clap  and  stamp,  calling  for  the  great  act. 
Gugusse  pulls  himself  together,  and  takes  the  leap,  but, 
misjudging  the  distance,  falls  heavily,  striking  his  head 
on  the  edge  of  the  ring.  All  is  confusion,  the  public  are 
horror-stricken.  Gugusse  is  hastily  carried  out  of  the 
ring,  but  his  condition  is  hopeless.  He  is  taken  home, 
where  Lilian,  on  being  told  of  the  accident,  quickly 
follows,  also   Tony,  who   desires   to  be   certain   that   his 


revenge  is  accomplished.  Gugusse,  seeing  his  enemy, 
raises  himself  from  his  pillow  and  exclaims,  "  Tony,  it  is 
you  who  have  killed  me,"  sinks  back  exhausted — all  is 
finished.  Lilian,  seized  with  rage  and  remorse,  orders 
Tony  to  leave  her,  and,  turning,  throws  herself  sobbing 
on  to  the  deathbed  of  Gugusse,  alone  in  the  world. 


"  Make  hay  whilst  the  sun"shines"  and  book  at  once  "Twixt 
War  and  the  Girl."  Synopsis  and  particulars  on  application. 
(Walturdaw). 
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compelled  by  the  conqueror  to  hand  over  their  swords  to  Gerrit  in 
token  of  surrender.  It  is  a  bitter  humiliation,  but  there  is  no  help 
for  it.  The  ladies  of  the  castle  are  summoned,  and  Johanna  is 
instrumental  in  bringing  about  a  reconciliation  between  the 
enemies,  and,  needless  to  say,  gains  consent  to  her  bethrothal  to 
Gerrit. 

The  subject  is  splendid,  and  the  thread  of  romance  links  up  the 
various  episodes,  so  that  the  interest  never  flags. 


URBANORA, 

WARDOUR    Street,    \V. 


"WHEN  THE  HEART  IS  YOUNG."— Released  September 
4th.     Length  1,350  feet. 

It  is  in  the  terrible  days  of  the  Revolution  of  '71.  On  the  out- 
skirts of  Paris  a  party  of  revolutionists  are  fighting  desperately 
behind  a  hastily  erected  barricade  in  a  narrow  street.  The  regular 
troops  prove  too  strong  for  them,  however,  and  the  insurgents  are 
put  to  flight,  leaving  their  dead  and  wounded.  Paul  Verrier,  an 
armv  surgeon,  finds  a  little  girl  four  years  old,  by  the  side  of  her 
parents,  both  of  whom  have  been  killed.  The  child  is  slightly 
wounded,  and  Paul  carries  her  tenderlv  to  the  ambulance.  Some 
weeks  later,  the  doctor  visits  the  hospital  where  little  Andree  is 
being  cared  for.  Her  pretty  ways  and  affection  for  him  touch 
Paul's  heart,  and  he  decides  to  adopt  the  child,  and  soon  proves 
himself  a  model  papa.  Ten  years  have  passed,  and  the  doctor, 
Paul  Verrier,  has  now  reached  the  top  of  his  profession.  He  is 
informed  of  his  election  to  the  College  of  Medicine,  and  tells 
Andree,  now  a  girl  of  fourteen,  the  wonderful  news.  Paul  is  intro- 
duced to  a  charming  girl,  daughter  of  influential  parents,  and,  after 
a  short  acquaintance,  becomes  engaged  to  her.  When  Andree  hears 
of  this  she  fancies  her  adored  papa  does  not  want  her  any  more, 
and  her  grief  is  so  great  that  Paul  gives  up  all  thought  of  marrying 
and  devotes  himself  entirely  to  his  adopted  daughter. 

Andree  is  now  twenty-four  years  old.  Little  by  little  the 
paternal  feeling  in  Paul's  heart  has  given  way  to  love.  He  asks 
Andree  to  become  his  wife,  but  she  is  frightened  at  his  overtures, 
and  without  making  any  reply  she  quits  the  room  and  hides  in  the 
garden.  The  doctor  cannot  understand  this  until  he  finds  a  letter 
which  she  has  dropped,  which  reveals  to  him  the  love  affair  between 
one  of  his  pupils,  Jack  Hervey,  and  Andree.  The  discovery  is  a 
terrible  blow  to  Paul.  His  first  impulse  is  to  forbid  Jack  to  see 
Andree  again,  but  later  he  realises  that  his  youth  is  past  and  he 
has  no  right  to  keep  the  lovers  apart.  Jack  and  Andree  come  to 
ask  his  consent  to  their  marriage,  and  Paul,  before  the  beauty  of 
youth  and  love,  renounces  his  dream  for  ever,  and  becomes  once 
more  the  devoted  father. 


VITAGRAPH    CO., 

15-17,  Cecil  Court,  W.C. 


"THE  GAMBLERS."— Released  September  21st.  Length 
1,013  feet. 

Mrs.  Travers,  a  Society  leader,  is  in  love  with  Arthur  Ingram,  but 
he  is  engaged  to  Beatrice  Langton.  Mrs.  Travers  invites  Beatrice 
to  bridge,  and  when  she  has  her  in  debt  refuses  to  give  her  time 
unless  she  will  break  off  her  engagement.  This  Beatrice  does, 
in  fear  of  her  lover's  displeasure.  Arthur  finds  out  the  truth,  and 
pays  the  debt.  Realising  that  she  has  not  only  lost  his  love, 
but  also  his  friendship,  Mrs.  Travers  leaves  Arthur  with  his  lover 
in  his  arms. 

"THE  NIPPER'S  LULLABY."— Released  September  19th. 
Length  905  feet. 

Bill  Hammond  is  blessed  with  a  son  and  sings  it  to  sleep  with 
"  The  Nipper's  Lullaby."  Times  are  hard.  Bill  takes  to  drink  and 
one  night  after  visiting  a  "  pub.,''  intoxicated,  he  wanders  down  to 
the  water  front  and  tumbles  from  a  pier.  He  is  picked  up  by  a  tramp 
steamer,  unconscious.  By  the  time  he  recovers  from  his  debauch 
he  finds  himself  well  out  to  sea,  bound  for  a  foreign  port,  and  he 
realises  his  follies  and  sins.  In  the  meantime,  things  have  gone 
badly  with  his  wife.  She  tries  to  support  her  child  as  a  scrub 
woman.  In  her  trouble,  Dr.  Brown  comes  to  her  and  tells  her  of 
a  Society  woman  who  wishes  to  adopt  her  boy.  For  the  child's 
sake  she  yields,  but  pleads  to  have  him  with  her  for  one  last  night. 


As  she  sits  by  the  fire  singing  the  words  of  ' '  The  Nipper's  Lullaby, ' ' 
Bill  returns,  takes  up  the  song  she  is  singing,  and  clasps  his  wife 
and  child  in  his  arms.  Bill  has  learned  a  lasting  lesson  and  all  is 
forgiven. 

"THE  LIGHT  THAT  FAILED."— Released  September  5th. 
Length  1,003  feet. 

Mr.  Harding,  the  President  of  the  City  Electric  Co.,  when  asked 
by  his  wife  to  buy  her  and  her  daughter  a  chateau  in  France 
reduces  the  men's  wages  for  this  purpose.  The  men  object,  and" 
one  of  their  number,  Ben  Quin,  interviews  Mr.  Harding,  but  is 
denounced.  Ben's  daughter  meets  with  an  accident  and  has  to 
undergo  a  delicate  operation.  Her  father,  more  embittered  on 
account  of  this  accident,  for  revenge  cuts  the  wires  from  the 
works  leading  into  the  city.  Meanwhile,  in  the  hospital  the  oper- 
ation has  reached  the  critical  point.  Suddenly  the  lights  are 
extinguished,  and  eventually  the  child  dies  as  the  operation  cannot 
be  completed. 


A    B.  &  C.    FILM    THAT   WILL 
GET   HOME. 

ROBIN      HOOD     OUTLAWED. 

The  B.  &  C.  Co.  have  given  exhibitors  of  moving 
pictures  some  good  things  in  the  past,  notable  amongst 
them  being  their  Lieut.  Daring  series,  and  the  wideawake 
showman  looks  to  them  in  the  future  to  provide  with 
other  equally  sure  money  drawers.  Nor  will  he  look  in 
vain  if  the  company's  latest  feature,  the  filming  of  the 
story  of  "  Robin  Hood,"  is  any  criterion  of  what  B.  &  C. 
have  in  store  for  him.  The  first  of  these  films,  which  is 
to  be  released  Oct.  6th,  "  Robin  Hood  Outlawed,"  runs  to 
a  length  of  i,i8f:  feet,  and  we  are  bestowing  no  fulsome 
flattery  when  we  say  that  for  photographic  quality,  acting, 
and  general  excellence  of  production  the  picture  is  one 
that  will  be  hard  to  beat. 

Here  in  brief  is  the  story  : — 

Robert,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  a  guest  at  Gamwell  Hall, 
goes  into  the  forest  with  Will  Scarlett  for  some  sport. 
They  meet  Friar  Tuck,  noted  for  his  prowess  with  the 
quarter- staff.  Robert  defeats  him  and  they  become 
fast  friends.  Meanwhile  Maid  Marion,  the  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Fitzwalter  of  Arlingford,  passing  through 
the  forest  with  her  attendants,  is  attacked  by  footpads. 
Robert  and  his  companions  come  to  the  rescue  and  assist 
her  to  Gamwell  Hall,  where  Robert  hears  that  through 
the  rapacity  of  Prince  John  he  has  been  outlawed  and 
his  parents  killed.  He  at  once  gathers  a  trusty  band 
together  and  they  haunt  the  vicinity  of  Sherwood  Forest, 
where  he  is  known  as  "  Robin  Hood."  Robin's  estates 
have  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Abbot  of  Ramsey,  who 
is  relieved  of  his  money  by  Robin  when  journeying 
through  the  forest  on  his  way  to  Nottingham.  The 
Abbot  complains  to  Sir  Hubert  de  Boissy,  a  Crusader, 
who  starts  in  pursuit,  and  in  the  ensuing  skirmish  the 
Crusaders  are  defeated.  The  Crusaders  arrive  at 
Marion's  Castle,  and  Marion  sends  a  serving  maid  to 
Robin  Hood  for  help.  Sir  Hubert  professes  love  to 
Marion,  but  she  repels  him  and  retires  to  her  own  room. 
He  follows,  and  in  the  struggle,  his  back  being  towards 
the  window,  Robin  sends  an  arrow  straight  and  true 
between  his  shoulders,  and  he  falls  dead  at  her  feet. 
Robin  and  his  men  then  enter  the  castle,  and  the 
Normans  retreat,  carrying  their  dead  leader  with  them, 
while  Marion  indulges  in  roystering  revels  with  Robin 
Hood  and  his  merry  men. 
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STORIES  OF  THE  "FLYING  A"  RELEASES. 


HE  "  Battleground  "  is  a  problem  photoplay,  which  has 
furnished  the  producer  with  a  series  of  strong  situa- 
tions and  an  intensely  dramatic  story.     The  film  has 
been  carefully  produced,  and  the  impersonation  of  the 
Rev.  Father  Bob,  by  Harry  Lonsdale,  shows  a  talented 
conception  of  the  character  and  praiseworthy  delinea- 
tive  art.     The  roles  of  Jim  and  Anna  are  also  well  sustained  by 
Wallace  Scott  and   Miss   Rosalind   Vereen.      The  opening  scene 
s'iows  the  lovers,  Bob  Carroll  and  Anna,   in  happy  conversation. 


They  are  interrupted  by  Jim,  another  suitor  for  Anna's  hand  and 
favour.  He  is  much  perturbed  by  Anna's  evident  preference  for 
Bob's  society,  but  determines  to  learn  his  chances.  In  the  second 
scene  he  proposes,  but  is  refused.  The  following  scene  gives  an 
interior  view  of  Bob's  home.  His  father  and  mother  and  the 
parish  priest  are  in  earnest  consultation  ;  for  it  is  the  mother's 
wish  that  her  boy  shall  enter  the  priesthood.  Bob  comes  in  and 
the  grave  question  is  put  before  him.  The  parents  leave  him  alone 
with  the  good  father  and  the  boy  gives  his  pledge,  falling  on  his 
knees  with  his  face  buried  in  his  hands  as  he  does  so,  in  despair 
over  his  separation  from  Anna  and  the  shattering  of  his  love  dream. 


His  good-bye  to  Anna  is  full  of  restrained  emotion,  and  later  we 
see  him  taking  leave  of  his  mother  as  he  sets  out  for  the  college, 
where  he  is  to  make  preparation  for  his  life  work.  Anna 
tries  to  drown  her  sorrow  by  writing  a  letter  to  Jim,  requesting 
him  to  come  to  her  at  once,  as  she  has  changed  her  mind  and  will 


marry  him.  He  returns  and  they  are  wed.  Six  years  elapse  and 
we  are  introduced  to  Jim,  Anna,  and  their  little  girl  at  home.  Jim 
brings  home  a  pitcher  of  beer  for  the  noonday  meal  and  insists 
that  Anna  shall  take  her  first  drink.  This  step  is  almost  a  fatal 
one  in  her  career,  for  she  gradually  sinks  into  the  habit  of  drinking 
to  excess.  In  one  of  these  scenes  there  is  a  wrangle  between  her 
and  Jim,  and  she  tells  him  that  Bob  is  the  only  man  she  ever 
loved.  Jim  is  furious  and  leaves  his  home  to  drown  his  humilia- 
tion in  strong  drink,  and  becomes  a  sot  and  a  loafer.  Father  Bob 
returns  to  officiate  as  curate  under  the  eye  of  the  old  parish  priest. 
He  is  an  earnest  and  strenuous  worker  and  seeks  to  reform  out- 
casts in  the  slums.  On  one  of  these  missions  he  enters  a  house 
where  men  and  women  are  engaged  in  drinking.  The  young  priest 
bids  them  disperse.  As  they  leave  the  room,  he  notices  that  a 
woman  remains  at  a  table  in  a  drunken  stupor.  Lifting  up  her 
head  to  get  a  view  of  her  face,  he  is  shocked  to  find  that  the  out- 
cast is  Anna,  his  old  sweetheart. 

Soon  afterwards  he  finds  a  little  child  on  the  street,    in  the  care 
of  sympathetic  people  who  have  rescued  her  from  the  hands  of  her 


drunken  mother.  He  does  noc  know  that  she  is  the  child  of  Anna, 
and  with  his  mother's  assistance  gets  her  placed  in  the  care  of  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children.  Anna  calls  at 
the  office  of  the  society  and  attempts  to  shoot  the  superintendent, 
but  is  prevented  by  the  police  officer  present.  Then,  with  a  sudden 
change  of  heart,  she  acknowledges  that  it  is  best  for  her  child  to 
remain,  and  also  resolves  that  she  will  reform.  Bob's  mother 
secures  her  a  position  as  hospital  nurse,  and  we  note  with  much 
satisfaction  that  she  faithfully  endeavours  to  become  a  contrite  and 
good  woman.  One  day,  feeling  the  need  of  spiritual  advice  and 
consolation,  she  enters  a  church  to  pray,  and  comes  upon  Father 
Bob  on  his  knees  bziore  the  crucifix.  It  is  the  first  time  she  has 
seen  him  since  she  bade  her  farewell  in  the  old  happy  days,  for  she 
was  unconscious  when  he  recognised  her  in  the  slums.  The 
meeting  is  a  fearful  shock  to  the  young  clergyman,  and  is  intensified 
when  she  declares  that  her  love  for  him  is  still  unchanged. 

Already  of  weak  constitution  and  suffering  from  heart  trouble, 
Father  Bob  is  in  a  state  of  collapse  for  days  afterwards.  The 
crown  of  thorns  is  almost  too  heavy  to  bear,  and  he  is  often  seen  in 
silent  prayer.  Later,  the  automobile  in  which  his  mother,  the 
child,  the  parish  priest  and  himself  are  taking  a  spin,  runs  down 
Jim,  while  stumbling  in  a  drunken  condition  on  the  street.  Jim 
dies,  with  Father  Bob  at  his  bedside. 

His  mother  discovers  him  soon  afterwards  in  a  fainting  condition 
at  his  home.     The  doctor  is  summoned"  and  attributes   the  attack 
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to  heart  failure.  A  second  immediately  follows  and  the  soul  of  the 
young  priest,  faithful  to  his  vows,  passes  into  the  Beyond. 

Released,  October  12th.     Approximate  length  1,930  feet. 

The  lesson  taught  in  the  splendid  western  drama,  "  The  Bad 
Man  and  the  Ranger,'  is  that  there  is  always  some  spark  of  man- 
hood in  even  the  basest  specimen  of  humanity.  The  charms  of  the 
Kanger's  pretty  wife  bring  her  to  the  notice  of  the  Bad  Man,  who 
one  day  unfortunately  insults  her  on  the  street.  Her  chivalrous 
•old  Southern  father  demands  that  the  Ranger  shall  call  out  the 
Bad  Man,  and  a  revolver  duel  is  exchanged.  Conditions  are 
arranged  that  one  re\olver  shall  be  loaded  with  blank  cartridge. 
The  Bad  Man  fires,  only  to  find  that  he  has  drawn  the  revolver  with 
the  blank.     For  a  tense  moment  the  Ranger  holds  his  gun  pointed 
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and  demands  an  apology  'rom  the  Bad  Man  to  his  wi.'e.  Under 
fear  of  death  the  Bad  Man  apologises,  and,  humiliated,  leaves  the 
town.  In  company  with  another  lawless  character,  their  robberies 
and  violence  at  last  call  for  strong  measures,  and  the  Ranger  is 
assigned  the  duty  of  arresting  them.  By  a  subterfuge  the  outlaws 
entrap  him  and  decide  that  he  must  be  shot.  The  Bad  Man  dis- 
covers that  the  Ranger  is  the  man  to  whom  he  owes  his  life- 
Overcoming  his  baser  nature,  but  failing  to  prevail  on  his  com 
panion,  he  shoots  the  latter  and  delivers  himself  into  the  Ranger's 
hands,  thus  amply  repaying  his  debt  of  gratitude. 

Released,  October  9th.     Approximate  length,  930  feet. 

The"  Land  of  Death  "  opens  with  scenes  of  the  departure  to  the 
new  country  of  an  emigrant's  family,  and  we  can  realise  their 
anticipations  and  hopefulness.  The  scene  quickly  changes  to  the 
bush  land,  where  a  tired  traveller  drops  exhausted  to  the  ground. 
The  crack  of  a  rifle  awakes  the  slumbering  man  to  the  realisation 
that  he  has  to  defend  his  life  against  a  band  of  marauders. 
Running  short  of  ammunition,  he  makes  a  bold  dash  for  liberty, 
but  is  relentlessly  hunted  down  by  the  band,  who  leave  him  for 
dead.  Making  for  the  open  country,  the  marauders  sight  the 
emigrant  wagon  on  what  they  consider  their  territory.  A  fierce 
running  fight  ensues,  the  wagon  horses  galloping  over  the  broken 
country  forming  a  thrilling  picture.  Their  flight  is  stopped  to 
pick  up  the  wounded  traveller,  and  a  stand  is  made  on  the  bank  of 
a  river.  Losses  on  both  sides  leave  the  traveller  to  fight  to  the 
death  with  the  leader  of  the  band,  with  a  simple  girl  a  horrified 
spectator.  The  struggle  for  supremacy  is  tragically  terminated  by 
the  girl,  who  with  the  stranger  drives  away  across  the  prairie  to 
leave  behind  for  ever  the  Land  of  Death. 

Released,  October  9th.     Approximate  length,  1,000  feet. 

Sole  Agents  for  The  American  Film  Manufacturing  Co.,  Chicago  : 
The  American  Co.  (London),  Ltd.,  101,  Wardour  Street,  W. 
Telegrams,  "  Amfcolo,  Ox,  London."     Telephone,  9074  City. 


DANCING     FILMS. 

The  Turkey  Trot  to  take  the  Halls  by  Storm. 

Passing  through  Denman  Street  the  other  afternoon 
our  attention  was  attracted  by  the  sounds  of  sweet  music 
softly  stealing  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Excelsior  Film 
Company's  premises.  Curiosity  awakened,  we  dropped  in 
and  were  just  in  time  to  witness  an  exhibition  of  dancing 
films.  Lest  some  of  our  readers  may  imagine  that  the 
sun  (!)  had  affected  our  brain,  we  hasten  to  explain  that 
we  do  not  mean  that  we  saw  the  films  gyrating.  What 
we  did  see  was  a  300  feet  length  of  terpsichorean 
exercise  which  would  have  delighted  the  heart  of  the 
goddess  herself.  It  was  a  representation  by  Joe  Bissett 
and  Enid  Sellers  of  the  Turkey  Trot  founded  on  that 
brain-racking  melody,  "Alexander's  Ragtime  Band,"  and 
that  other  haunting  refrain  (what  it  means  we  know  not), 
"  Everybody's  Doing  It."  The  musician  was  rendering  the 
air  to  time  beaten  by  a  conductor  whose  only  existence  was 
in  the  film.  There  is  a  fascination  about  the  picture 
which  makes  an  unique  film,  and  one  exhibitors  should 
on  no  account  miss.  Our  readers  need  have  no  qualms 
in  ordering  this  subject,  for  music  which  can  be  sold  at 
a  profit  can  also  be  obtained.  It  may  be  well  to  state 
also  that  this  picture  is  but  the  precursor  of  others  to 
follow,  notable  among  which  will  be  the  Ragtime  Violin 
and  the  Yankee  Tangle.  At  last  it  can  be  truthfully 
asserted  that  there  is  something  new  in  films. 


AN 


IDEAL    FIRM'S 
FILM. 


IDEAL 


THE     PRICE     OF     FOLLY. 

N  ideal  story,  treated  in  an  ideal  manner,  result- 
ing in  an  ideal  film,  is  the  only  description 
which  aptly  fits  the  "Price  of  Folly,"  a  2,600- 
foot  film,  which  is  to  be  released  by  the  Ideal 
Film  Renting  Company  on  September  15th. 
When  we  were  first  introduced  to  Mr.  Kay,  the  genial 
manager  of  this  up-to-date  concern,  we  recognised  that 
m  him  the  company  had  secured  one  who  was  destined 
to  make  for  it  a  reputation  second  to  none.  Nor  was 
the  opinion  we  then  formed  ill-founded,  for  after 
but  a  brief  existence  we  find  this  renting  house 
holding  a  position  which  does  infinite  credit  to  all 
connected  with  it.  Were  we  of  a  sporting  turn  of 
mind  we  should  dub  Mr.  Kay  the  Captain  Coe  of  the 
film  business,  for  his  ability  to  spot  winners  cannot  be 
denied.  The  latest  example  of  his  prowess  in  this 
direction  is  the  film  now  under  notice,  "The  Price  of 
Folly."  It  deals  with  a  count's  infatuation  for  an  actress, 
he  being  already  married  to  a  woman  of  whom  he  proves 
unworthy.  Of  excellent  photographic  quality  through- 
out, abounding  in  thrilling  situations,  and  yet  withal 
containing  a  touch  of  pathos,  the  picture  is  one  which 
those  who  see  it  will  desire  to  see  again.  It  is,  in  fact, 
a  story  which  will  bear  repetition  and  will  give  picture 
playgoers  something  to  talk  about  for  a  long  time  to 
come.  "  The  Price  of  Folly "  in  the  case  of  the 
Count,  around  whom  the  story  is  woven,  was  the 
straining  at  the  shadow  and  losing  the  substance.  The 
price  of  his  folly  in  neglecting  to  book  this  picture,  in  the 
case  of  the  exhibitor,  will  be  that  his  more  astute  com- 
petitor who  dees  so  will  play  to  crowded  houses  whilst 
he  plays  to  empty  seats.     A  w^rd  to  the  wise  is  sufficient- 
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There  is  a  BIG  OPENING  for 

the  SALE  OF  SWEETS 


IN" 


CINEMATOGRAPH  THEATRES 

We    are    prepared    to    offer    special 
terms  for  the  sale  of  our 

I  PENNY    PACKETS    Of"[ 

YEASTWARD    HO 
CARAMELS 


YEATMAN    &    CO.,    Ltd. 


LONDON. 


J.  S.  Sel  WAY  &  Co. 


BUILDERS  &    CONTRACTORS. 


We  are  prepared  to  estimate  free 
of    all    charge    for    the  erection  of 

HIGH- CLASS 

Cinema  Theatres 


We    undertake    all    descriptions   of 
decorations. 

On  receipt  of  letter  our  representa- 

tive  will  wait   upon  clients  to  take 

details  of    requirements. 


517,High  Rd.,Chiswick,W. 


o 


D 


The  London 

&  County 

Film  Service 


104,  WAR  DOUR  ST. 

A'jac  lit  to  Messrs. 

Pa  /is,   C.  6r  A/.,  fCinefo, 
Urban,  *l-i. 


J*      ,5%      ,?. 


□ 

Telephone:  2319  City. 
Coile  :  A.B  C,  5th  Edition. 
Wires  :'  Locohlhir-ox-London. 


EXPORT. 

EXPORT. 


CINEMATOGRAPH   MACHINES 

=??  £39  10  0 


Fcr   Electric,  Gas 
and  Carbide      .     . 


DAYLH  SCREENS 

==»  £10  10  0 


Guarantee  a   Clear 
and  Perfect  Picture 


FEATURE    FILMS 


At  Low   Rates  acco-ding  to  age. 
From  6  weeks  onwards  .... 


THE. 


Firm  for  Features 

\X/E    can  send    you    a    fine   selection,   comprising 
A.B.,     Lubin,     Vitagraph,     Nordisk,     Lux, 
Pasquali,   Kalem,   Pathes,  C.  &  M.,   etc., 

50,000  feet  at  £50  O  O 

Condition  excellent.     All  with  original   titles 
and  ending. 

3 


FOR    SALE 


At   lAd.  per  foot.  First  Wire  or  'Phone. 

THE  POST  TELEGRAPHER       Bison      2,000  Released  July  28 

DAUGHTER  OF  SPY     -            Cines.     2,400  „          „     20 

THE  DICE  OF  LIFE     -         Amer.  Rel.  3,000  „          „     20 

BLAZING  THE  TRAIL  -             Cosmo.    2,000  „       June  20 

ALL  THE  WORLD'S  A  STAGE   Nordisk  2,540  „       July  13 

Also  a  large  assortment  of  ordinary  films. 
4  to  8  weeks  at   lid.  per  foot. 
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JUST   WHAT  THE    EXHIBITOR    WANTS, 

THE  FILM    SERVICE  RELEASE  A  REALLY  CLEAN  PICTURE. 


HAT  is  it  that  the  exhibitor  wants  to-day  ?  Such  a 
query  conjures  up  all  sorts  of  reasoning.  But  there 
is  only  one  answer  which  aptlv  settles  the  matter — it 
is  films.  The  outsider,  and,  indeed,  the  untrained 
trade  journalist  who  knows  little  of  the  needs  of  the 
industry,  will  probably  reply  that  to  the  making  of 
films  there  is  no  end,  and  that,  therefore,  the  difficulty  of  which 
the  exhibitor  complains  is  more  imaginary  than  real. 

We  are  ready  to  admit  that  there  is  a  plethora  of  films.  But 
these  are  the  days  of  the  three-reel  subjects,  and  although  many 
films  running  to  a  length  of  three  thousand  feet  are  now  put  on 
the  market  it  is  not  always  an  easy  matter  to  secure  one  which  can  be 
shown  to  an  audience  composed  of  all  classes  and  all  ages  without 
drawing  forth  even  a  mild  protest  from  those  Putitans  who  visit  the 
picture  for  the  set  purpose  of  pointing  the  finger  of  scorn  at  it 


Jo9zy  (a  member  of  the  tribe)  confessing  his  love  for  the  girl,  who 
scornfully  rejects  his  proposals. 

The  next  scene  shows  Count  Robert  riding  through  the  forest 
accompanied  by  his  fiancee  Mimi,  and  we  witness  a  pretty  love 
idyll  amidst  ideal  surroundings.  The  pair,  however,  lose  their 
way,  and  coming  across  the  gipsy  encampment  ask  to  be  directed 
to  the  road  leading  out  of  the  forest.  Uona  readily  cons ?nts  to 
escort  them,  and  during  the  ride,  with  the  true  impetuosity  of  her 
Southern  blo.d,  becomes  enamoured  of  the  handsome  young 
Count,  and  does  not  conceal  her  admiration.  Joszy,  with  jealous 
instinct,  has  secretly  followed  the  party,  and,  unseen,  takes  in  the 
whole  s  tuation.  Returning  to  the  camp,  Ilona,  madly  infatuated, 
cannot  restrain  her  burning  desire  to  see  the  Count  again,  and 
making  her  way  to  his  Palace  climbs  the  railings  and  sees  her 
ideal  passing  through  the  grounds,  accompanied  by  his  sweetheart. 


© 


© 


This  being  so,  it  says  much  for  The  Film  Service  that  they  have 
been  able  to  secure  a  subject  which,  after  having  watched  its  pro- 
jection with  the  keen  eye  of  a  trained  critic  who  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  detect  some  gesture  or  action  to  which  he  could  point  as 
exceeding  the  bounds  of  propriety,  we  are  bound  to  say  is  one 
of  the  cleanest  exclusives  we  have  ever  seen. 

"  When  Woman  Loves  "is  in  itself  a  sufficiently  attractive  title 
to  whet  the  appetites  of  all  who  note  its  appearance  outside  a 
theatre,  and,  awaking  in  them  "  Oliver  Twist  "  propensities,  and  a 
desire  to  learn  more,  magnet  like,  to  draw  them  inside. 

When  woman  loves  we  all  know  she  is  an  angel  ;  when  woman 
hates  she  is  a  devil  let  loose.  Upon  this  theme  the  story  of  the 
film  is  based,  and  it  has  been  handled  with  a  master's  hand  and 
the  setting  !  If  it  is  rural  scenery  and  sylvan  glades  that  one  would 
gaze  upon,  one  has  one's  desires  gratified.  At  one  moment  we  are 
gazing  upon  charming  rusticity,  the  next  we  are  whirled  into 
society  and  participate  in  all  the  gaiety  of  an  official  reception. 
The  film,  in  fact,  presents  us  with  a  succession  of  remarkably 
beautiful  scenes,  whilst  throughout  the  story  there  is  just  that  touch 
of  pathos  so  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  gentler  sex  and  not  unliked 
by  members  of  the  sterner  sex. 

Here  is  the  story  : — 

r  The  film  opens  with  a  scene  in  a  gipsy  encampment,  of  which 
llona  (the  chief  character  in  the  story)  is  the  Queen,  where  we  see 


Concealing  herself,  she  watches  the  lovers  tenderly  embrace,  and 
before  they  part  sees  Mimi  hand  the  Count  a  bunch  of  roses  she 
has  just  plucked.  After  watching  them  out  of  sight,  she  wends 
her  way  back  to  the  gate,  clambers  into  the  road,  and  is  immedi- 
ately confronted  by  Joszy,  who  has  again  followed  her.  Demand- 
ing an  explanation,  he  handles  the  gipsy  girl  roughly.  Eluding 
his  grasp  she  rushes  back  towards  the  camp.  On  her  way  she 
again  comes  across  the  Count,  who,  whilst  riding  along,  loses  his 
hat,  thus  affording  an  opportunity  for  Ilona  to  approach  him,  which 
she  does  by  restoring  his  hat.  Before  leaving  him  she  begs  for  the 
flowers  the  Count  is  carrying,  and  he  readily  bestows  them  upon  her. 

Arriving  at  the  encampment,  she  falls  into  a  reverie  and  presses 
the  roses  passionately  to  her  lips.  Whilst  doing  so,  her  gipsy 
lover  appears  on  the  scene,  and.  mad  with  jealousy,  displays  his 
anger  by  attempting  to  drag  the  flowers  from  her.  llona,  however. 
resents  his  intrusion,  and  in  the  struggle  that  ensues  is  thrown 
roughly  to  the  ground.  Her  cries  attract  the  other  members  of 
the  encampment,  and  as  a  result  Joszy  is  banished  from  the  tribe. 

Ilona  possesses  remarkable  talent  as  a  charming  singer  and 
graceful  dancer,  and  often  entertains  her  companions  by  displaying 
her  abilities  in  this  direction.  Through  the  medium  of  a  local 
paper  her  charms  are  brought  to  the  notice  of  a  theatrical 
manager,  who,  visiting  the  camp,  induces  her  to  give  an  exhibition 
of  her  powers,  and  immediately  offers  her  an  engagement. 
Tempted  by  the  desire  to  become  famous,  she  accepts  his  offer. 
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We  next  see  Ilona  attired  as  a  prima  donna,  in  conversation 
with  her  agent  in  his  offices.  At  this  moment  the  Count  enters 
and  informs  the  theatrical  manager  that  in  view  of  the  announce- 
ment of  his  engagement  with  Mimi  he  is  anxious  to  give  a  recep- 
tion, and  requests  the  appearance  of  several  artistes.  Ilona 
immediately  recognises  him,  and  after  his  departure  begs  her 
manager  to  allow  her  to  sing  at  the  coming  function,  to  which  he 
consents. 

She  has  by  this  time  become  famous,  and  at  the  residence  of  the 
Count  is  favourably  received,  and  creates  a  good  impression. 
Ilona,  however,  cannot  forget  her  infatuation  for  the  Count,  and 
now  that  she  is  in  a  position  to  obtain  an  entree  to  his  palace 
swears  that  she  will  secure  him  for  her  husband,  no  matter  at  what 
■cost. 

Chatting  merrily  with  the  Count's  fiancee,  she  gains  her  con- 
fidence, and  by  a  ruse  induces  her  to  take  a  walk  into  the  grounds. 
Meanwhile  she  has  arranged  with  several  of  her  former  gipsy 
acquaintances  to  lie  in  wait.  Mimi  readily  falls  into  the  trap,  and 
is  kidnapped  and  carried  away  to  the  gipsy  encampment.  Ilona 
takes  a  wrap  from  the  shoulders  of  the  unfortunate  girl  whilst  she 
is  being  carried  off,  and  placing  it  by  the  edge  of  the  river  running 
through  the  grounds,  returns  to  the  mansion.  The  Count  soon 
misses  his  sweetheart,  and  although  inquiries  are  made  no  one 
appears  to  have  seen  her.  Greatly  distressed  at  her  absence,  he 
immediately  institutes  a  search,  and  at  her  own  request  Ilona  joins 
in  the  attempt  to  trace  her  whereabouts.  In  order  to  avoid  an 
immediate  scandal,  the  remainder  of  the  guests  are  informed  by 
the  Count  that  her  ladyship  has  been  taken  suddenly  ill. 

Accompanied  by  his  valet  and  Ilona,  the  Count  searches  the 
grounds  and  comes  across  the  wrap  by  the  side  of  the  river. 
Horrified  at  the  discovery,  he  believes  his  fiancee  is  drowned. 
Returning  to  the  house,  however,  a  note  is  dropped  on  the  floor  by 
Ilona,  and  is  discovered  soon  afterwards  by  the  Count.  The 
message  purports  to  have  been  written  to  the  Count's  fiancee  by  a 
secret  lover,  making  an  appointment  in  the  woods.  The  Count  is 
heartbroken  at  the  apparent  deception,  and  Ilona,  secretly  rejoicing 
at  the  temporary  success  of  her  scheme,  offers  her  condolences, 
and  departs. 

The  kidnapped  girl,  meanwhile,  is  cruelly  treated  by  the  gipsies, 
and  is  closely  watched  and  guarded.  Ilona  now  loses  no  time  in 
worming  her  way  into  the  Count's  affections,  and,  fascinating  him, 
temporarily  fills  the  place  of  his  former  sweetheart.  Joszy  (the 
gipsy  who  was  evicted  from  the  band  owing  to  his  ill-treatment  of 
Ilona),  s  .vore  revenge,  and  has  carefully  followed  the  career  of 
Ilona  Creeping  into  the  gipsy  camp  in  the  dead  of  night  he  offers 
to  save  Mimi,  who  gives  him  a  message  for  her  lover. 

Making  his  way  to  the  mansion,  he  discovers  the  new  lovers 
having  a  tete-a-tete.  The  Count  leaves  Ilona  for  a  few  moments, 
when  her  rejected  lover  reveals  himself  and  declares  his  intention 
to  expose  her.  The  Count  at  this  moment  returns,  and  Joszy  slip; 
away  unseen.  His  threat,  however,  has  greatly  agitated  Ilona. 
who,  hastily  leaving  the  Count,  makes  her  way  to  her  room. 
Resolving  to  prevent  her  scheme  being  frustrated,  she  climbs  from 
the  window  of  her  bedroom  during  the  night,  and  taking  a  horse 
from  the  stables,  rides  away  to  her  former  associates,  where  she 
vents  her  spite  on  the  poor  prisoner,  who  after  vainly  attempting  to 
defend  herself  is  tied  to  a  tree.  Joszy,  however,  has  not  been 
idle,  and  hungering  for  revenge  has  revealed  to  the  Count  the  true 
state  of  affairs.  Together  they  motor  in  haste  to  the  gipsy  settle- 
ment and  arrive  after  Ilona  has  departed  on  her  way  back  to  the 
palace.  Stealthily  approaching  ;  they  discover  the  prisoner,  and 
•succeed  in  effecting  her  release.  Hastily  returning  to  the  palace, 
Mimi,  who  is  weak  and  exhausted  owing  to  the  great  privations 
and  ill-treatment  she  has  endured  during  her  captivity,  is 
tenderly  lifted  by  the  Count  and  ca'ried  to  the  room 
•.recently  occupied  by  the  dancer.  Looking  from  the  window  the 
•Count  espies  the  gipsy  girl  returning,  and  concealing  himself 
behind  a  curtain  awaits  her  approach.  Entering  her  room  by  the 
window,  she  is  startled  to  find  it  occupied  by  her  rival,  whom  she 
believed  to  be  secure  in  the  gipsy  camp,  and  overcome  with  a 
paroxysm  of  fury,  is  about  to  give  vent  to  her  rage  by  again  using 
her  horsewhip,  when  the  Count,  unable  to  restrain  his  feelings  any 
longer,  confronts  Ilona.  We  then  witness  a  terrible  struggle  by 
the  bedside,  and  the  Count,  in  his  furious  outburst,  is  on  the  point 
•of  strangling  the  gipsy  adventuress  but  for  the  timely  intervention 
of  his  fiancee.  Ilona,  like  a  beast  at  bay,  realising  that  her  dream 
is  shattered,  takes  a  phial  from  her  bosom,  and  swallowing  the 
contents  throws  herself  headlong  from  the  window  of  the  room, 
which  but  a  few  moments  before  she  had  entered  fully  confident 
■of  the  success  of  her  base  undertaking. 


PRODUCING  A  PICTURE  IN  LONDON 
STREETS. 

What    the    Admiralty    Officials    Saw. 

People  hurrying  to  business  along  the  Mall  and  under  the  new 
Admiralty  Arch,  about  9  o'clock  the  other  morning,  were 
astonished  to  see  a  crowd  of  militant  suffragettes,  male  and  female, 
in  full  war  paint  of  purple,  green  and  white,  rush  down  the  few 
steps  from  Cockspur  Street  and  Spring  Gardens  and  seize  a 
gentleman  in  front  of  the  new  Admiralty  buildings. 

The  victim,  a  quiet,  elderly  gentleman,  who  appeared  to  be 
taking  his  morning  constitutional  in  the  park,  was  quite  helpless  in 
face  of  this  combined  assault,  apparently  unexpected  and  unpro- 
voked ;  yet  one  or  two  policemen  who  stood  not  far  away  made  no 
attempt  to  interfere  and  protect  him. 

The  Admiralty  hall  porter  and  several  messengers,  however, 
were  more  sympathetic  and  responsive.  Thinking  that  the 
Admiralty  was  to  be  attacked,  probably  in  revenge  for  the  heavy 
sentences  passed  on  the  suffragettes  in  Dublin  on  Wednesday,  they 
rushed  out  and  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  raiders  approaching 
the  building.  From  this  a  serious  scuffle  occurred,  and  one  of  the 
women  received  a  rather  heavy  blow  on  the  face. 

When  the  excitement  had  worn  off,  explanations  were  made. 

The  "assault"  was  merely  a  "put  up  job."  The  London 
managers  of  the  Edison  Manufacturing  Company  wanted  to 
obtain  realistic  pictures  of  a  suffragette  demonstration.  Actors 
and  actresses  had  been  engaged,  and  with  the  permission  of  the 
police  authorities  a  meeting  was  held  in  Trafalgar  Square.  After- 
wards the  "  suffragettes  "  marched  to  the  Mall,  and  waylaid  Mr. 
Maro  McDermott,  whose  features  are  familiar  to  all  frequenters  of 
cinematograph  theatres. 

The  intervention  of  the  Admiralty  officials  was  an  unpremedi- 
tated item  in  the  scene,  and  at  first  their  indignation  was  great  at 
the  attitude  of  the  police,  who  did  nothing  but  enjoy  the  joke. 
After  the  meaning  of  the  "  raid  "  had  been  explained  they  entered 
into  the  fun  of  the  affair. 

The  people  most  perplexed  were  the  spectators  who,  being  due 
in  business  offices,  could  not  see  the  thing  through. 


Scene  from  "Flying  A"  film. 

"A  LIFE  FOR  A  KISS." 

Released  September  25th.  Approx.  length  095  feet. 

TO     WHOM     IT     MAY     CONCERN. 

Actors,  and  Englishmen  in  general,  are  usually  looked  upon  as 
the  worst-dressed  people  in  the  world.  Our  neighbours  across  the 
silver  streak  have  said  that  Englishmen  throw  their  clothes  upon 
themselves,  and  that  they  fit  where  they  touch.  The  odium  attach- 
ing to  the  English  race  in  this  respect  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the 
fact  that  sufficient  care  is  not  exercised  in  the  selection  of  one's 
tailor.  It  takes  nine  tailors,  it  is  slid,  to  make  a  man,  but  we  know 
of  one  tailor  who  can  accompli  h  this  feat.  It  is  Mr.  Harry  Hall, 
of  207,  Oxford  Street,  W.,  and  31,  Eldon  Street,  E  C.  We  have 
just  received  a  copy  of  his  latest  ladies'  and  gentlemen's  illustrated 
handbook,  which  contains  examples  of  present-day  fashions.  Our 
readers  would  do  well  to  obtain  a  copy.  For  cut  and  finish  Mr. 
Hall's  work  cannot  be  beaten. 
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F.  FARRELL  &  Co.,  Ltd., 


CINEMATOGRAPH  THEATRE  BUILDERS. 


STRUCTURAL  ALTERATIONS   AND  REDECORATION 

SCHEMES   CARRIED    OUT    WITHOUT    INTERFERING 

WITH    DAILY    PERFORMANCES. 


We  make  it  our  business  to  know  all  the 
new  regulations  issued  by  the  Authorities. 


Estimates  Free — 

Town,  Country,  or  Abroad. 


CORRESPONDENCE  EN   TOUTES  LANGUES. 


Telegraphic  Address : 
"  Farrellize,  London." 

'Phone : 
7018  P.O.  Hampstead. 


9,  Fleet  Road, 
Hampstead,  N.W. 


SPECIAL    TERMS    TO    RELIABLE    FIRMS. 


rr~  ^ 

IDEAL  FILM  RENTING  CO. 

(A.   M.    KAY,    Manager), 

45,  GEHRARD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

Telegrams  :  'Phone : 

" Idefilm,  W'esn and ,  London."  <  u\  3672, 

SPECIAL     PROGRAMMES,     INCLUDING     LONG 
FEATURE   FILM    WITH    BI-WEEKLY    CHANGE, 

FROM         ^F  ^         PER    WEEK. 


Vfe 


REDUCED  PRICES.      Ideal  Cheap  Service. 

(LIST    "A") 

"C1!-    \  TIT       Of    about   1,000  Subjects,  comprising  every   description, 
*•  MJT%.lwM.m     D>f  tne  lEading  manufacturers. 

7s.  6d.       &  10s. 

TWO  CHANGES.  THREE  CHANGES. 

Per     1,000     FEET      PER     WEEK. 

(LIST    "A") 

KJON    VI    A  1VT       A"  excellent  and  varied  stock  for  Spec  al  or 

*~  Vil  "r  •^■ril".     Weekly  Programmes,  at  the  remarkably  low 

prices  of 

15s.  &  20s. 

TWO  CHANGES.  THREE  CHANGES. 

PER      1,000      FEET      I'ER      WEEK. 

DAILY   OR    SUNDAY    PROGRAMMES   are  specially 
catered  for  at  prices  below  anything  quoted. 


& 


Sturtevant 

Ventilating 

Fans. 


Ask  for 

Catalogue 
"C.N.  1061 : 


STURTEVANT  ENGINEERING  CLili 

147,   Queen  Victoria  Street,  LONDON. 
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A   VITAGRAPH    TRIUMPH. 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT'S    "LADY  OF  THE  LAKE,"    IN  THREE   REELS. 


When  the  Vitagraph  Co.  gave  us  "  A  Tale  of  Two 
Cities  "  wiseacres  in  the  moving  picture  industry  said  we 
had  seen  the  best  work  these  producers  would  ever 
accomplish.  But,  as  usual,  wiseacres  had  reckoned 
without  their  host.  A  Vitagraph  picture  possesses  two 
charms.  The  first  lies  in  the  personality  of  the  players  ; 
we  all  know,  and  indeed  have  learned  to  revere,  the 
Vitagraph  actresses  and  actors.  Who  is  there  amongst 
us  who  does  not  feel  a  thrill  of  delight  when  he  reads 
upon  the  magic  screen  the  announcement  "  A  Vitagraph 
Life  Portrayal  Next "  ?  The  second  charm  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that,  however  good  the  picture  may  be 


latest  triumph  of  the  moving  picture  art  were  it  not  that 
to  do  so  would  be  idle.  It  is  a  Vitagraph  picture,  and 
that  in  itself  must  recommend  it  to  all  keen  exhibitors. 
Suffice  it,  therefore,  for  us  to  say  that  in  staging  and 
costuming  it  is  accurate  in  every  detail,  and  even  Sir 
Walter  Scott  himself  would  have  failed  to  find  the 
picture  anything  but  a  faithful  representation  of  that 
which  he  intended  the  poem  to  convey.  The  story,  as 
told  by  the  film,  runs  thus  : — 

Douglas,  Earl  of  Angus,  with  his  daughter  Ellen,  is 
banished  by  the  King.  Malcolm  Graeme,  who  is  in  love 
with  Ellen,  insists  on  accompanying  them  and  sharing 


— and  we  have  never  seen  a  bad  Vitagraph  film — it  does 
not  spell  finality.  Such  a  word  is  unknown  with  regard 
to  this  company's  productions,  for  they  pass  on  from 
triumph  to  triumph,  as  surely  as  summer  follows  spring 
or  autumn  precedes  winter. 

[;':  But  we  digress.  Our  main  purpose,  when  we  com- 
menced to  pen  these  lines,  was  not  to  dilate  upon  the 
merits  of  a  Vitagraph  film  ;  they  are  so  apparent  to  all 
that  to  do  so  is  but  to  gild  refined  gold  or  to  paint  the 
lily.  Our  purpose  was  to  draw  the  attention  of  exhibi- 
tors to  the  fact  that  on  September  12  this  company 
will  release  another  3-reel  subject  in  the  shape  of  a 
dramatised  version  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  well-known 
poem  "  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  which,  in  our  opinion,  is 
one  of  the  finest  things  ever  seen  upon  the  screen.  We 
could   fill  pages  of  our   paper  with  the  praises  of  this 


their  misfortunes.  Instead  of  going  into  exile  they  take 
refuge  with  the  King's  enemy,  Roderick  Dhu,  the 
chieftain  of  the  outlawed  Clan  Alpine.  Accompanied 
by  the  minstrel  Allan-bane,  they  row  across  Loch  Katrine 
to  the  little  island  where  Roderick  Dhu's  home  is 
secreted.  At  this  time,  the  adventure-loving  King  goes 
to  hunt  in  the  rebellious  highlands,  but,  to  avoid  his 
enemies,  disguised  as  James  Fitzjames. 

Roderick  Dhu  sets  out  with  his  warriors  to  raid  a 
neighbouring  clan.  Douglas  takes  no  part  in  this,  having 
feelings  of  loyalty,  although  under  the  King's  displeasure, 
so  he  and  Malcolm  go  to  hunt.  James  Fitzjames  in 
his  eagerness  in  the  chase,  outstrips  his  companions. 
His  horse  drops  from  exhaustion,  and  he  having  reached 
the  shore  of  the  lake,  in  a  district  unknown  to  him,  blows 
his  horn  to  attract  his  followers. 
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September,  1912. 


Ideal  Features 

THE  GREAT  CIRCUS  CATASTROPHE. 

Nord.     2,600.     Vacant  Sept.  22. 

SHANGHAIED. 

Nord.    2,335.    Vacant  Sept.  9. 

DR.    GAR-EL-HAMA. 

Nord.     2,600.     Sept.  7. 

THE  LADY  DETECTIVE. 

Cosmo.     3,000.     Vacant  Sept  5  (3  days). 

AN  ACROBAT'S  DAUGHTER. 

Polar.     3,300.     Vacant  Sept  9. 

SAVED  FROM  SIBERIA. 

Cosmo.      Vacant  Sept.  23. 

DICK  TURPIN. 
BURNING  MOTOR  CAR 

and   many  others. 
Vacant  Dates   and  Prices   on    application. 

Inquiries  solicited  for  the  following  from  release  date  : — 
Bunyan's  Pilgrim's 

Progress                 ..  Amb.  ..  3,500  ..  Oct.     13 

Two   Destinies           ..  Vesu  ..  2,815  ..  Sept.   23 
Dearly    Purchased 

Friendship           ..  Nord.  ..  2,526  ..  Sept.    14 

At  the  Last,  Hour  ..  Deut.  ..  2,500  ..  Sept.    11 

45,  GERRARD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

Telegraphic  Address—"  telefilm,  Westrand,  London." 
Manager-A.  M.  KAY.  Telephone  No.— City  3672. 


mt  WE  ARE 


The  Best,  Cheapest, 

and  Fastest  Process 

Block  Makers  in  the 

World. 

WE  make  most  of  the  Blocks 
used  in  this  Journal. 


TBE  DEAN  ENGRAVING  Coy. 

(WILL  ROBERTS,  Managing  Director), 

26,  Dean  Street, 
Fetter  Lane, 

London,  EC. 

Telephone:  309,  Holborn. 
Telegrams:  "  Engravitem,  London." 


WE  guarantee  to  save  all  users  of  Blocks 
from  5%   to  50%. 


ESTABLISHED  OVER    20  YEARS.        HIGHEST  AWARDS— 12   GOLD   MEDALS. 


HARRY  HALL, 


"THE  "COAT,  BREECHES,  &  LEGGING  SPECIALIST, 
LADIES'  COSTUMES  &  HABITS. 
2Q7,  OXFORD  STREET  (Mr.  Oxford  Circus,  W.).         31,  ELDON  STREET  (Liverpool  St.,  E.C.). 


"HALLZONE"  IDEAL  SUIT,    from 
(as  sold  elsewhere  lrorn  CZ 
4  &  5  Guineas).  U«l/ " 

UNEQUALLED 

VALUE,     FIT     AND     STYLE. 


MY  BEST 

TESTIMONIALS. 

A   permanent  staff  ot 

12  Expert  Coat, 

Breeches   and     Habit 

Cutters ;  all  always  busy. 

The     most    extensive 

Tailoring  Salons  in 

London. 

12    GOLD    MEDALS 

for  excellence. 


"HALLZONE  "  IDEAL  MORNING  COAT  &  VEST, 

flom  55/. 

(as  sold  elsewhere  from  3§  &  4I  Gns.). 

"HALLZONE"  IDEAL  OXFORD  MACK, 

(as  sold  elsewhere  trom  42/-)     Regd. 


25/. 


HALLZONE"  IDEAL  OVERCOAT,   C7 

from  OO/ " 
(as  sold  elsewhere  from  4  &  5  Gns.). 
"HALLZONE"     IDEAL     RAVNREZYSTA 
COVERALL,  3Q/.  Regd 

(as  sold  elsewhere  from  G^/-) 


^"•'.T;-» 


"HALLZONE"      IDEAL    COS-    horn 
TOME    (as    sold    elsewhere 
from  4  &  5  Gns.). 

PATT  E  R  N  S 


63/- 


POST     FREE. 


BEST     MATERIALS    AND  WORKMANSHIP,     AND     PERFECT     FIT     GUARANTEED. 

IMPORTANT  Ladies    &    Gentlemen    requiring    a    Tailor   charging    the    Lowest  Remunerative  Prices    consistent  with  Best    Materials  &  Workman- 

_^_^_^^^__        ship,  &  who  Guarantees  Perfect  fitting  Garments  of  every    description,    are  respectfully  Invited   to  favour  me  with   a  ti 
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Ellen  hearing  and  taking  it  to  be  the  signal  of  her 
father's  return,  sets  out  in  the  skiff  to  fetch  him  to  the 
island.  The  stranger  explains  that  he  has  lost  his  way, 
and  Ellen  offers  him  hospitality  for  the  night.  He  is 
much  struck  with  the  grace  and  loveliness  of  Ellen,  and, 
recognising  the  well-known  sword  of  Douglas  suspects, 
that  she  is  his  daughter. 

On  the  following  morning  Ellen  Douglas  bids  farewell 
to  Fitzjames,  who  is  deeply  impressed.  During  his 
homeward  journey  he  stumbles  upon  the  retreat  of  a 
hermit  who  directs  his  way,  but  suspecting  him  to  be  a 
spy,  he  sends  a  message  to  Roderick  Dhu  that  the  King 
intends  shortly  to  attack  him  for  sheltering  Douglas. 
The  Clan  Alpine  return  victorious  from  their  raid  with 
the  waving  of  pennons  and  the  sound  of  the  pipes. 

Roderick,  who  has  long  had  a  passion  for  Ellen,  offers 
further  protection  to  Douglas,  only  at  the  price  of  Ellen's 
hand.  A  quarrel  ensues  between  Malcolm  and  Roderick, 
and  they  are  parted  by  Douglas,  who  refuses  Roderick's 
offer,  and  sets  out  to  find  another  hiding-place  in  the 
mountains.  In  remorse  at  the  bloodshed  that  is  likely  to 
be  incurred  on  his  account,  Douglas  decides  to  surrender 
himself  to  the  King,  and  Ellen,  sheltered  in  a  cave,  is 
left  to  the  care  of  Allan-bane. 

To  resist  the  King's  forces,  Roderick  sends  out  the  "Fiery 
Cross "  to  summon  his  men  from  all  the  surrounding 
country.  In  obedience  to  this  urgent  summons,  which 
none  dare  refuse,  the  shepherds  leave  their  flocks,  and 
even  the  bridegroom,  coming  from  the  church,  parts  from 
his  newly-made  bride  to  carry  on  the  dread  summons  and 
join  his  chieftain.  Fitzjames  resolves  to  pay  another 
visit  to  the  "  Lady  of  the  Lake."  Unattended,  he  takes 
his  way  across  the  mountains  and  by  chance  finds  Ellen 
in  her  hiding-place.  He  declares  his  love  for  her,  but 
she  frankly  tells  of  her  outlawed  father  and  the  youth  to 
whom  her  troth  is  plighted.  Hope  vanishes  from  his 
heart,  but  in  admiration  of  her  fidelity,  he  gives  her  a 
ring  and  tells  her  it  will  secure  any  request  she  may 
make  of  the  King.  He  departs  to  find  his  way  back 
through  the  country,  closely  posted  with  the  wild  warriors 
of  Roderick  Dhu. 

Ellen  at  once  hastens  with  Allan-bane  to  seek  the 
King,  present  the  ring,  and  obtain  her  father's  and  her 
lover's  pardon.  Meanwhile,  Fitzjames  meets  Roderick 
Dhu,  who  offers  to  guide  him  safely  on  his  way.  Fitz- 
james reveals  his  identity  and  denounces  Roderick,  who, 
to  show  that  he  has  him  in  his  power,  calls  up  his 
followers  by  a  signal,  which  brings  them  instantly  as  if 
by  magic  from  the  ground. 

Fitzjames  defies  them  all,  but  Roderick  will  not  take 
advantage  of  a  gallant  foe,  dismisses  his  clansmen,  and 
offers  to  give  him  single  combat  beyond  the  confines  of 
his  territory.  A  fierce  fight  ensues,  in  which  the  skill  of 
Fitzjames  proves  more  than  a  match  for  the  greater 
strength  of  Roderick,  who  is  wounded  and  disarmed. 
He  springs  from  the  ground  and  seizes  Fitzjames  by 
the  throat  and  tries  to  use  his  dagger.  It  is  too  late  ; 
exhausted  from  loss  of  blood,  he  falls  to  the  ground 
fatally  wounded.  Fitzjames,  being  in  his  own  domain, 
sounds  his  horn  and  is  soon  joined  by  a  party  of  his 
attendants.  On  reaching  the  Castle  he  learns  that 
Douglas  is  his  prisoner.  Ellen  appears;  recognising  the 
King  only  as  James  Fitzjames,  she  asks  him  to  present 
the  ring  to  the  King.  Removing  his  disguise  the  King 
pardons  Douglas,  and  by  placing  a  golden  chain  about 
Malcolm's  neck  and  its  links  into  Ellen's  hand,  he  makes 
Malcolm  her  captive  for  life. 


PATHE'S    TO     RELEASE     A 
UNIQUE    FILM. 

|H ETHER  or  not  the  time  has  arrived  when 
every  ocean-going  vessel  will  carry  its  own 
cinematographer  we  know  not,  but  in  the  face 
of  collisions  with  icebergs  and  the  many  other 
disasters  which  have  lately  taken  place  it 
would  certainly  seem  that  film  enterprise  in  the  near 
future  will  certainly  make  it  incumbent  upon  producers 
to  see  that  at  least  one  of  their  operators  shall  accompany 
each  liner.  We  are  tempted  thus  to  soliloquise  by  the , 
fact  that  during  a  collision  between  the  passenger  ship 
"  Empress  of  Britain  "  and  the  collier  "  Helvetia,"  which 
took  place  in  mid-ocean,  500  miles  east  of  Quebec,  a 
cinematograph  operator  on  board  the  former  vessel 
took  pictures  of  the  actual  event,  securing  a  film  which 
showed  the  whole  incident  right  down  to  the  sinking  of 
the  "  Helvetia."  This  certainly  constitutes  a  record  in 
motion  photography,  for  it  is  the  first  time  that  such  a 
series  of  views  has  ever  been  obtained.  As  the  pas- 
senger vessel  had  on  board  some  1,200  persons  it  may 
readily  be  imagined  that  considerable  excitement  pre- 
vailed, and  we  should  anticipate  that  the  picture  would 
command  a  ready  sale,  especially  when  we  consider  that 
topical  film  price  only,  3^d.  per  foot,  is  to  be  charged  for 
it.  Messrs.  Pathe  are  to  be  congratulated  on  their  good 
fortune  in  making  this  coup. 
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Scene  from  "  Flying  A 
"THE  MEDDLERS 


film. 


Released  September  28th. 


Approx.  length  1,010  feet. 


DISINFECT    YOUR   THEATRE 

"One  of  the  best   and  cheapest  disinfectants  is 

PINER-LIN 


I 


which  is  claimed  by  its  makers  to  be  the  last  word  in  hygiene 
as  supplied  to  purification  of  the  air  by  spraying.  '  Piner-hn ' 
has  also  properties  which,  in  solution,  when  sprayed  into  the 
air  give  off  free  ozone  and  oxygen,  take  away  all  the  carbonic 
acid  gas,  smoke,  and  other  impurities,  and  render  the  atmo- 
sphere sweet,  fresh,  cool,  and  very  agreeable." — The  Cinema. 
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THE  PINER-LIN  CO.,  FISHPONDS,  BRISTOL 
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The  Pioneer  Film 

Agency Limited, 

27,    Cecil   Court,    Charing 
Cross  Road,  LONDON,  W.C. 

Telephones—                        Tel.  Address: 
Day  Line -9730  City.             '  WHEATUCKE, 
Night  Line— 134  North.            LONDON." 

-    OUR   FEATURE   IS    - 

15/-  per  1,000  feet, 

or  write  for  our  Suggested 
-     -    Programmes  of    -     - 

5,500  feet,  with  change, 

£3  10  0. 

All  Feature  Films  Lowest  Price. 

Bioscope 
Outfitters 

and 

Film 
Hirers. 

Personal 
and 
Prompt 
Attention. 

RELIABLE 
QUALITY. 

WRITE    AT    ONCE. 

YOU  WANT 

YOUR  WEEKLY  FILM  LIST  &  SYNOPSES 

PRINTED  QUICKLY 


WE  CAN  DO  IT. 

•J  Ask  us  to  quote  you  terms.  You  will  save 
money  on  your  present  bill.  You  will  save  time 
and  temper. 

<J  You  will  get  your  work  better  and  quicker 
done  than  at  present. 

<I  We  print  40  Newspapers  and  Periodicals. 
Our  machines  and  men  are  at  your  service. 

WORKS   OPEN 
DAY  &  NIGHT. 

ST.  CLEMENTS  PRESS,  L°: 

PORTUGAL  STREET,  W.C. 

•PHONE:  5800  HOLBORN. 


FILMS  CLEANED  &  REPAIRED    l.c.c.  pattern.       sliding  stencil  cut  front. 


I3V  CHEMICAL   PROCESS. 

3s.    per    1,000    feet    inclusive. 

We  are  Cleaning  for  the  Trade  all  over  the  World. 

ALL    DONE  BY   HAND.         NO  MACHINERY   USED. 
PARTS  OF  PROJECTORS  SUPPLIED. 

And  Repairs  of  Every  Description  promptly  done  by  Experienced  Workme 


TRY    OUR    NEW    EXPRESS    SERVICE. 

Films  sent  for  at  9  a.m.  returned  Cleaned 
and  Repaired  by  6  o'clock  in  the  Evening. 


For  any  llluminant. 
Opal  or   Med    Cilass. 

(As  shown.) 

Emergency  Exit   -  11/ 
Exit    -     -     -    -     -  10/ 

Without  fancy  work. 
Emergency  Exit   -  10/ 
Exit    -----    9/ 

Any  other  signs  quoted  for 
Discount  for  quantities 


F.  HATE,  6,  Ingestre  Place,  Golden  Square,  London,  W. 


Telephone   9768  Gerrard. 


MANSELL,  Ltd.,  13a.  Cecil  Court, 

'Phone  8982  City.  W.C. 


Telephone  No. 
9804  Gerrard. 


Telegraphic  Address  : 
"  Grampires,  London.' 


LONDON  BIOSCOPE  SCHOOL 

9,    ST.    MARTIN'S    COURT, 
CHARING    CROSS   ROAD,  W.C. 


All  those  wanting  Experienced 

OPERATORS   SI  ASSISTANTS 

apply  as  above. 


o 


a 


PICTURE  PLAYS 

—     AND     — 

HOW   TO   WRITE   THEM. 

This  book  is  a  complete  course  of  instruction 

in  plot-writing,  and  shows   how    to 

turn  ideas  into  money. 


Price  5/-,  post  free. 

Popular  Edition   (unabridged),  2/9,  post  free. 


Write  for  Complete  List  of  Cinematograph  Books, 

THE    CINEMATOGRAPH    PRESS. 

16,  Cecil  Court,  Charing  Cross  Road,  London,  W.C. 


HP 
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THE    EDISON    COMPANY  "MAKE    GOOD." 

THE     PIONEERS     OF     FILM     PRODUCTION     TO     RELEASE     AN 

INDIAN     MUTINY     SUBJECT. 


T 


HE  pioneers  of  the  cinematograph  industry, 
the  Edison  Company,  to-day  occupy  a  position 
in  the  film  world  which  is  the  envy  and 
admiration  of  all. 


In  the  early  days  of  the  electric  theatre  the 
exhibitor  had  but  few  producers  from  whose  work  to 
make  his  selection,  and  it  was  indeed  rare  to  find  a 
programme  which  did  not  contain  one,  if  not  two  or  three, 
Edison  subjects.  In  those  days  it  may  have  been  that 
the  showman  was  partial  to  Edison  films  because  it  was 
with  him  a  matter  of  Hobson's  choice,  but,  however  true 
this  may  be  of  bygone  days,  the  position  which  the 
company's  pictures  occupied  then  is  more  than  main- 
tained to-day,  despite  the  wealth  of  material  which  is 
now  at  the  command  of  those  who  run  the  people's 
playhouse. 

It  has  been  said  with  truth  that  there  is  a  reason  for 
all  things,  and  the  close  observer  of  matters  cinemato- 
graphic will  have  little  difficulty  in  solving  the  problem 
of  the  Edison  Co.'s  success,  and  discovering  the  why 
and  the  wherefore  of  the  preponderance  of  Edison  films 
in  the  programme  of  the  exhibitor  who  feels  the  pulse  of 
public  opinion. 


Put  tersely,  the  reason  why  managers  and  proprietors, 
and  indeed,  the  public,  have  a  predilection  for  the 
company's  productions  is  on  account  of  the  complete 
thoroughness  with  which  drama,  comedy,  or  history  is 
staged  and  acted,  the  absolute  accuracy  of  even  those 
details  which  to  other  minds  may  appear  to  be  of  minor 
importance,  and  the  strength  of  the  plots  utilised.  When 
we  see  an  Edison  film  upon  the  screen  we  realise  some- 
thing of  what  human  nature  really  is.  There  is  no 
exaggeration,  no  pandering  to  depraved  tastes,  no 
magnification  of  nauseous  or  gruesome  details  ;  we  see 
life  as  it  is  lived  to  day,  as  was  lived  in  the  period 
which  the  story  relates,  or  as  it  may  be  expected 
to  be  lived  in  the  days  to  come. 

Many  excellent  films  has  the  company  given  us  in  the 
past,  and  the  value  of  the  good  work  achieved  through 


the  instrumentality  of  the  series  dealing  with  the  scourge 
of  tuberculosis,  hygiene,  and  other  matters  relating  to 
the  health  of  the  masses  cannot  be  overestimated. 

Were  we  asked  to  say  what  is  the  company's  forte  we 
should  unhesitatingly  answer,  its  historical  and  educa- 
tional films.  In  the  former  category  we  ascribe  a  high 
place  to  "The  Relief  of  Lucknow  " — length  1,000  feet — 
which  is  to  be  released  on  the  anniversary  of  the  actual 
event,  September  25th. 

The  Relief  of  Lucknow  stands  out  in  the  history  of 
the  world  as  one  of  the  most  harrowing,  terrible  and 
heroic  events  in  the  annals  of  war. 

In  presenting  this  wonderful  picture  to  the  motion 
picture  world  the  Edison  Company  has  taken  particular 
pains  to  eliminate  all  that  which  is  harrowing  and  repul- 
sive, and  only  shows  that  which  is  historical  and 
ennobling  in  action  and  in  deed.  This  film  does  not 
yield  to  fiction  to  any  extent  whatever,  as  nothing  could 
add  to  so  dramatic  an  episode.  In  a  succession  of  splen- 
didly enacted  scenes  we  are  led  step  by  step  from  the 
beginning  of  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  Indian  troops  at 
Lucknow.  Finally  the  outbreak  occurs  and  we  are 
shown  the  night  of  May  12th,  1857,  and  just  what 
occurred  on  that   memorable  evening  at   Lucknow. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  mutiny  we  are  shown  the 
burning  of  the  officers'  houses,  the  news  of  the  outbreak 
received  by  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  and  also  the  manner 
of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence's  death,  his  burial  at  night  'midst 
shot  and  shell,  and,  like  Sir  John  Moore  : 

No  useless  coffin  enclosed  his  breast, 
Nor  sheet  nor  shroud  rebound  him, 

But  he  lay  like  a  warrior  laking  his  rest 
With  his  military  cloak  around  him. 

This  picture  climbs  from  one  dramatic  event  to 
another  all  enacted  with  that  military  precision  and  spirit 
that  British  soldiers  alone  can  give.  Hospital  scenes  are 
shown  giving  one  an  idea  of  the  work  that  befell  the 
women  during  the  siege. 

General  Havelock  is  also  introduced  and  he  is  shown 
starting  for  the  relief  of  Lucknow  from  Cawnpore. 
This  all  eventually  leads  up  to  that  never-to-be-forgotten 
moment  at  Lucknow  when  hope  had  deserted  them  and 
each  moment  they  thought  would  be  the  last.  Then  comes 
the  shrill  notes  of  the  bagpipes.  Can  one  imagine  what 
passed  through  the  minds  of  the  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren when  they  realised  that  relief  had  reached  them 
at  last  ?  And  in  the  closing  events  we  are  shown  the 
fight  in  the  streets  of  Lucknow  when  General  Havelock 
forced  his  way  through  those  narrow  lanes  to  the  relief 
of  those  heroic  men  and  women. 

As  we  have  said,  the  film  is  but  1,000  feet  in  length, 
still,  we  place  it  amongst  the  best  films  of  the  year.  As 
a  series  of  battle  scenes  it  is  the  finest  thing  motion 
photography  has  ever  given  us,  and  we  congratulate  the 
Edison  Company  upon  having  succeeded  in  a  task  which 
to  others  would  have  spelt  failure. 
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WHO  INTRODUCED  PICTURES 
TO  LONDON? 

A  CHAT  WITH   MR.  JACK  WOOLF. 


HE  question  which  forms  the  title  of  this  article 
is  one  which  has  given  rise  to  many  heated 
arguments,  and  the  honour  of  being  the  first 
pictures    before    London 
claimed  by  almost  every 


to    exhibit    moving 

playgoers  has  been 

music  hall  manager  of  repute. 

Whilst   we  do    not  propose 

Mr.  Jack  Woolf,  the  wonder 

that   it  is  safe   to  assert   that 


to  award  the  palm  to 
of  Wonderland,  we  feel 
if  he  was  not  the  first  to 
show  animated  pictures  he  may  certainly  lay  claim  to  be 
among  the  first,  and,  what  is  more,  he  is  entitled  to  the 
proud  distinction  of  having  been  the  first  to  recognise 
the  drawing  power  of  what  is  undoubtedly  the  premier 
form  of  entertainment  from  John  o'  Groats  to  Land's 
End. 

Naturally  Mr.  Woolf  has  a  fund  of  information  upon 
the  subject  of  pictures  at  his  disposal,  and  it  was  with 
extreme  pleasure  that  a  representative  of  the  Cinema 
was  able  to  secure  a  short  interview  with  him  last  week. 

When  Mr.  Woolf  in  1887  took  over  Wonderland,  a 
building  which  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  is 
situated  in  the  East  End  of  London,  and  decided  to  give 
his  patrons  short  programmes  in  which  pictures  formed 
a  part,  500  feet  was  considered  an  enormous  length  for 
any  subject — the  3,000  feet  of  concentrated  drama  had 
not  then  materialised — and  there  was  very  little  choice  of 
subject,  short  dramas  for  instructiveness  composing  the 
bulk  of  the  output. 

What  the  present-day  exhibitor  would  think  if  he  were 
asked  to  pay  £30  a  week  for  a  2,000-feet  programme  we 
know  not,  but  that  is  the  sum  which  Mr.  Woolf  had  to 
disgorge  in  the  early  days  of  the  industry. 

Lighting  for  the  projector  was  also  a  by  no  means 
inexpensive  item,  running  as  it  did  to  over  £10  a  week, 
the  current  having  to  be  stored  in  cells. 

Despite  the  expense,  a  charge  of  only  3d.  was  made 
for  admission. 

Asked  as  to  the  reason  for  the  exorbitant  sum  charged 
for  film  hire,  Mr.  Woolf  pointed  out  that  in  those  days 
competition  in  film  services  had  not  reached  the  stage  at 
which  it  exists  to-day,  two  firms  monopolising  the  trade. 

Our  representative  pointed  out  that  the  management 
of  the  Alhambra  had  claimed  to  have  introduced  pictures 
to  London,  but  the  subject  of  our  sketch  observed 
that  he  was  showing  pictures  at  Whitechapel  at  least  a 
fortnight  before  the  house  in  Leicester  Square,  and,  what 
is  more,  he  offered  to  substantiate  his  claim  by  docu- 
mentary proof. 

The  projector  used  was  one  of  Paul's  whilst  the 
screen  consisted  of  a  piece  of  calico  stretched  on  the 
wall  and  wetted. 

That  Mr.  Woolf  has  felt  the  pulse  of  his  audience  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  at  the  end  of  15  years  he  is 
showing  to  some  9,000  people  per  week,  and  claims  that 
he  is  the  only  showman  charging  id.  extra  for  admission 
for  early  doors  to  the  pictures. 

Probably  one  of  the  secrets  of  Mr.  Woolf's  success 
lies  in   the  fact  that  he  has  always  recognised  that  the 

Raise  your  Summer  receipts  by  showing  the  great  Asta 
Nielsen  Exclusive  Picture  Play  Dramas  (Walturdaw). 


public  which  helps  him  is  also  worthy  of  help  when 
necessity  arises.  He  has  a  large  heart  and  his  charitable 
efforts  have  aided  many  of  the  most  deserving  institutions 
in  the  East  End  to  a  large  extent.  That  the  poor  help 
the  poor  was  demonstrated  in  a  marked  manner  when  in 
one  week  Mr.  Woolf  collected  over  one  hundredweight 
of  money  at  Wonderland  on  behalf  of  the  Bolton  miners. 
At  the  present  time  Mr.  Woolf  is  busily  engaged  in 
making  Wonderland  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
sumptuous  picture  palaces  in  the  two  hemispheres, 
besides  which  he  has  opened  the  Wonderland  Picture 
Palace,  Plough  Road,  Battersea,  which,  we  are  glad  to 
say,  seems  likely  to  prove  as  great  a  success  as  his  earlier 
venture. 


Scene  from  "  Flying  A  "  film. 
"SAVED  BY  AN  AUTO." 


Released  October  2nd. 


Approx.  length  1,000  feet. 
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NEW    COMPANIES    REGISTERED. 

Stretford  Picturedrome. — Capital  £7,000  in  £1  shares. 
Business,  as  title.     Private  company. 

Ryhope  Palace,  Ltd.  —  August  15.     ^,5,000  in  £1  shares. 

Manningham  Cinematograph  Theatre,  Ltd. — August  1. 
£2,500  in  £1  shares. 

Palladium  (Beeston,  Notts.). — Capital  £1,250  in  £1  shares. 
To  carry  on  and  conduct  cinematograph  exhibitions,  theatrical 
performances,  etc.     Private  company. 

Ilford  Picture  House. — This  company  has  just  been  registered 
with  a  capital  of  £3,000  in  2,000  preferred  ordinary  shares  of  £1 
each  and  20,000  deferred  shares  ot  is.  each,  to  carry  on  the 
business  of  photographers,  manufacturers  of  cinematograph  films 
and  machines,  etc.     Private  company.     High  Street,  Ilford. 

"  Ec-ko  "  Film  Co.,  Ltd. — Private  company.  Capital  £1,000 
in  £1  shares,  to  carry  on  the  business  of  cinematograph  and 
general  film  manufacturers,  cinematograph  and  general  agents  and 
dealers,  film  hirers,  electric  theatre  prop'ietors,  etc.  Registered 
office,  St.  Albans  Yard,  High  Street,  Teddington. 

Midland  Cinema  Co.,  Ltd. — August  15.  £500  in  £1  shares. 
147,  Corporation  Street,  Birmingham. 

Tibshelf  Picture  Palace  Co.,  Ltd.  —  Private  company. 
Capital  £2,500  in  £1  shares,  to  carry  on  the  business  of  cinemato- 
graph theatre  proprietors  and  managers,  etc.  Registered  offices, 
High  Street,  Tibshelf,  Alfreton. 

Great  Clowes  Street  Picturedrome,  Ltd. — Capital  £3,500 
in  £1  shares. 

Paragon  Picture  Co.,  Ltd. — Private  company.  Capital 
£5,000  in  £1  shares,  to  carry  on  the  business  of  cinematograph 
entertainment  and  picture  palace  proprietors,  film  dealers,  etc. 
Registered  office,  14,  Hird  Street,  Leeds. 

Coalville  Cinema,  Ltd. — Private  company.  Capital  / 1,000 
in  £1  shares,  to  take  over  the  business  of  a  cinematograph  and 
picture  palace  proprietor  carried  on  by  G.  H.  Watson  at  the 
Olympia  Theatre,  Coalville,  Leics. 

Northgate  Hall  Co. — Capital  £5,000  in  £1  shares.  Pro" 
prietors  and  managers  of  cinematograph  and  electric  theatres, 
halls,  entertainments,  and  displays,  etc.  To  acquire  land  in 
Darlington,  Durham,  or  elsewhere,  and  to  erect  thereon  a  cinema- 
tograph and  recreation  hall.     Private  company. 

Puxdealgan  Electric  Theatre  Co  ,  Ltd. — Private  company. 
Capital  £1  ,coo  in  £1  shares,  to  carry  on  the  business  of  proprietors 
or  managers  or  agents  for  cinematograph  performances  shows,  or 
exhibitions,  etc.     Registered  office,  18,  Park  Street,  Dundalk. 

Marks  Picture  Palaces,  Ltd. — Private  company.  Capital 
£2,000  in  /i  shares,  to  carry  on  the  business  of  proprietors  and 
managers  of  electric  or  cinematograph  theatres,  etc. 

Brentwood  Arcade  and  Palace,  Ltd. — Capital  £9,500  in  /i 
shares.     22,  High  Street,  Brentwood,  Essex. 

Kidderminster  Picture  House,  Ltd. — Capital  £2,000  in  £1 
shares. 

Kinemacolor  de  France.  This  company  has  been  formed  to 
acquire  the  business  and  assets  of  Messrs.  Raleigh  and  Roberts,  of 
Paris,  which  includes  the  exclusive  right  to  manufacture  kinema- 
color films  for  France  and  its  colonies  and  dependencies  ;  the 
running  of  kinemacolor  theatres  in  Paris;  the  renting  of  kinema- 
color  films  and  subjects  t  >  outside  shows  and  to  the  Exclusive 
Film  Company  which  operates  in  France  outside  Paris;  the 
utilisation  of  kinemacolor  for  advertising  and  similar  purposes, 
and     the    sale    of   kinemacolor    films     n    foreign     countries.      It 


will  thus  be  seen  that  the  company  will  have  very  wide  scope  in 
its  operations.  The  kinemacolor  process  is  ingenious,  and  has  so 
far  been  vrry  successful.  As  the  company  will  have  a  monoply  in 
France  it  should  make  reasonable  profits. 

E.  Hewitson. — Capital  £3,000  in  £1  shares  to  carry  on  the 
business  of  picture  palace,  theatre,  concert  hall,  and  circus  pro- 
prietors, general  amusement  caterers,  etc.     Private  company. 

Cardigan  Pavilion  Co.,  Ltd. — August  1.  £1,500 in  £1  shares. 
Ynys,  Gwbert  Road,  Cardigan 

Companies  Service,  Ltd. — Promoters. — July  30.  £500  in 
£1  shares. 

Ashted  Row  Picture  House. — Capital  £2,500  in  £1  shares, 
to  carry  on  the  business  indicated  by  the  title. 

Cinemas  of  Great  Britain  Ltd. — Private  company.  Capital 
£30,000  in  27,000  preferred  ordinary  shares  of  £1  each,  and  60,000 
deferred  shares  of  is.  each,  to  carry  on  the  business  of 
cinematograph  show  or  picture  palace  proprietors,  caterers  for 
public  and  other  entertainments,  etc.,  and  to  adopt  an  agreement 
with  L.  Schlentheim  and  Edith  Schlentheim.  Registered  office  : 
17,  18,  and  19,  Great  Windmill  Street,  W. 

Scala  Electric  Palace  (Withington),  Ltd. — Capital  £4.825 
in  4,500  preferred  shares  of  £1  each  and  6,500  ordinary  shares  of 
is.  each,  to  carry  on  the  business  indicated  by  the  title,  and  to  take 
an  assignment  of  a  lease  of  a  piece  cf  land  in  Wilmslow  Road, 
Withington. 

Elsecar  Electric  Palace  Theatre,  Ltd. — Private  company. 
Capital  £4,000  in  £1  shares,  to  carry  on  the  business  of  cinema- 
tograph theatre  proprietors  and  managers,  etc.,  and  to  acquire 
jand  in  High  Street,  Hoyland,  Yorks. 

Haswell  Pictures,  Ltd. — June  29.  £1,000  in  £1  shares.  10, 
Sycamore  Terrace,  Haswell,  Durham. 

Moseley  Picture  House,  Ltd. — August  15.  £3,000  in  £1 
shares.     345,  Moseley  Road,  Balsall  Heath,  Birmingham. 

Camden  Hipporome,  Ltd. — July  4.  £5,000  in  £1  shares.  52, 
Shaftesbury  Avenue,  W.C. 

Harehills  Amusement  Co.,  Ltd. — July  n.  £8,000  in  £1 
shares. 

Claughton  Picture  House  Co.,  Ltd. — July  9,  £1,000  in  £1 
shares.     3,  Mitchell 


DIVIDENDS. 

Standard  Electric  Theatres,  Ltd. — The  directors  have 
pleasure  in  declaring  the  dividend  of  6  per  cent,  on  the  preference 
shares  to  June  24th,  1912,  payable  on  the  23rd  inst, 

Harper  Electric  Piano  (1910). — The  accounts  of  the  Harper 
Electric  Piano  (1910),  Company,  Ltd..  for  the  year  ended  1st  June 
show  a  net  profit,  including  £30  brought  forward,  of  £859.  The 
directors,  after  writing  £200  off  preliminary  expenses,  recommend 
a  further  dividend  ot  if  per  cent,  on  the  participating  ordinary 
shares,  making  3  per  cent,  for  the  year,  leaving  £327  to  be  carried 
forward. 

Associated  Electric  Theatres,  Ltd. — The  Associated  Electric 
Theatres,  Limited,  held  their  annual  general  m  e;ing  at  18, 
Charing  Cross  Road,  London,  W.C,  on  Tuesday,  13th  August, 
1912.  Mr.  J.  C.  Jones  occupied  the  chair  in  the  unavoidable 
absence  of  Mr.  S.  Einstein.  After  allowing  £549  is.  3d.  depre- 
ciation on  the  Company's  properties,  etc.,  £600  towards  the 
redemption  of  debsntures  and  writing  off  £300  preliminary 
expenses,  carrying  £439  us.  forward,  the  company  declared  a 
dividend  of  15  percent.  The  retiring  director,  Mr.  R.  S.  Owen, 
and  the  auditors,  Messrs.  Oakley  and  Williams,  chartered 
accountants,  were  duly  re-elected. 

Eastman  Kodak  of  New  Jersey. — The  directors  of  the 
Eastman  Kodak  Company  of  New  Jerrey,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
quarterly  dividends  of  i£  prr  cent,  (being  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent, 
per  annum)  upon  the  Preferred  stock,  and  of  2J  per  cent,  (being 
at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum)  upon  the  Common  stock, 
have  dec'ared  an  extra  dividend  of  10  per  cent,  upon  the  Common 
stock. 


RECEIVERSHIP. 

Loughborough  Picture  Playhouse,  Ltd. — F.  Gimblett,  of  7, 
Adam  Street,  Adelphi.  W.C,  as  receiver,  on  20th  July,  under 
povve  s  comained  in  debenture  dated  9th  February,  1912. 
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Owners,  Beware  ! — Touts. 

There  are  so  many  applicants  about  for  theatres  or  halls  that 
immediately  there  is  a  murmur  of  a  place  being  in  the  market  the 
owner  is  inundated  with  enquiries  from  various  sources.  Some, 
but  very  few,  are  genuine  buyers,  others  (and  these  are  in  the 
preponderance)  are  touts  of  various  kinds  who  try  to  get  options  at 
a  certain  price  with  the  idea  of  offering  it  to  various  people  whom 
they  imagine  might  be  persuaded  to  buy  at  a  profit ;  and,  again, 
many  enquiries  come  from  so-called  agents  who  generally  have  a 
buyer  ready  and  waiting  impatiently  at  the  office  to  purchase  at 
any  price. 

Their  Methods. 

The  property  in  question  is  sometimes  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
reputable  firm  of  estate  agents  to  dispose  of.  They,  in  turn,  are 
called  upon  by  various  parties  for  particulars  and  orders  to  view. 
The  agent  finds  it  very  difficult  to  pick  and  choose  as  to  which 
enquiries  are  genuine,  and  sooner  or  later  believes  that  some  well- 
dressed  tout  with  a  personality  is  a  genuine  buyer  and  gives  him 
all  the  information  in  his  power.  This  party,  or  one  of  his  friends, 
immediately  proceeds  to  call  upon  the  owner  and,  by  acting  what 
is  called  "the  snake  and  donkey  trick  "  (i.e.,  the  snake  was  first 
supposed  to  have  licked  the  donkey  all  over  with  kindness,  but  it 
was  merely  to  make  his  body  slippery  and  more  easy  to  swallow), 
the  tout  ends  by  getting  from  the  owner  either  an  agency,  a  com- 
mission note,  or  an  option. 


Getting  Options. 

When  once  a  mistake  like  this  has  occurred,  the  cat  is  out  of  the 
bag  and  the  fact  of  the  Theatre  being  for  sale  is  all  over  the  place  ; 
it  is  offered  here,  there  and  everywhere.  The  holder  of  the 
commission  note  gives  other  commission  notes,  the  option  holder 
gives  other  opir  ns,  anticipating  making  large  profits  by  selling  his 
option  on  the  Theatre  if  he  can  (before  it  is  his  to  sell)  ;  the 
Theatre  proprietor  all  the  time  is  the  sufferer,  either  by  his  Theatre 
having  been  hawked  and  cheapened,  or  by  one  of  the  touts  having 
persuaded  him  to  give  an  option  to  purchase  at  much  below  the 
true  value  of  the  Theatre. 


<•- 


Good  Advice. 


It  therefore  behoves  the  owner  desiring  to  dispose  of  his  Theatre 
to  go  to  some  reputable  firm  of  agents,  leave  his  business  in  their 
hands  and  refuse  to  deal  with  any  party  except  through  his  agents. 
Many  owners  by  doing  otherwise  have  run  themselves  into  expensive 
litigation  and  had  to  pay  two  commissions,  one  to  the  agent 
instructed  and  who  first  introduced  the  property  to  the  purchaser, 
the  other  to  the  man  who  heard  of  the  property  through  the 
purchaser  (via  the  agent).  This  man  then  goes  to  the  owner,  and 
obtains  instructions  and  pretends  to  introduce  to  the  purchaser  who 
had  already  been  to  the  agent. 


Be  wise  in  time  and  book  at  once  "  Twixt  War  and  the  Girl  " 
—your  opposition  will  not  then  be  showing  this  great  exclusive 
money  drawer  against  ycu.     (Walturdaw.) 


On  the  Conversion  of  Rinks. 

Most  of  the  Skating  Rinks  that  were  opened  when  the  boom  was 
on  for  this  kind  of  business  have  been  by  now  remodelled,  opened 
as  Cinema  Theatres  and  in  the  majority  of  instances,  with  the 
necessary  good  management,  are  doing  well.  Many  people  have, 
however,  gone  into  these  schemes  with  their  eyes  not  as  open  as 
they  should  have  been. 

Items  of  Cost. 

Very  few  at  the  start  have  any  idea  as  to  the  great  cost  of 
converting  a  skating  rink  into  a  cinema  theatre.  There  are  so 
many  things  to  do,  as,  for  instance — the  rake  to  the  floor  must  be 
made  and  this  entails  excavating  and  carting  away — a  new  roof 
must  be  constructed  ;  in  most  cases  an  iron  and  decorative  plaster 
under  the  existing  one,  which  is  usually  iron  and  glass.  The 
entrance  hall  and  crush  room  with  a  little  alteration  can  usually 
be  made  something  of,  and  the  old  skate  room  (the  room  for  fixing 
on  the  skates)  is  generally  utilised  for  offices.  Balconies  are 
sometimes  difficult  to  construct,  and  very  often  one  is  hard  put  to 
it  to  find  a  suitable  position  for  the  operating  box  owing  to  the  tie 
rods  of  the  roof  coming  down  so  low  as  to  obstruct  tne  lantern 
rays.  These  are  only  some  of  the  points  that  have  to  be  considered 
in  the  cost  of  alterations. 

£7,000  and  £4,000. 

To  take  two  instances — the  skating  rink  in  Kings  Road,  Chelsea, 
sold  by  Messrs.  Harris  and  Gillow  to  the  Kings  Picture  Playhouse, 
cost  over  £7,000  to  convert  and  fit  up,  practically  as  much  as  to 
build  a  theatre,  except,  of  course,  one  must  take  into  consideration 
that  it  seats  about  1,500  and  is  most  expensively  and  charmingly 
decorated  and  fitted,  no  expense  having  been  spared  to  make  it  (as 
it  undoubtedly  is)  one  of  the  handsomest  theatres  in  London 
Then  take  the  Walpole  Skating  Rink,  Ealing,  now  opened  by 
Messrs.  Clavering.  This  has  cost  about  £4,000,  and  they  went  to 
work  as  cheaply  as  was  compatible  with  the  requirements  of  the 
district,  which  one  can  term  good  middle-class,  and  anyone  who  is 
going  to  open  a  theatre  in  this  class  of  district  cannot  really  do  it 
cheaper  if  it  is  going  to  be  successful. 

(«- 

Necessaries. 

Theatres,  with  present  competition,  must  be  made  comfortable, 
be  pleasing  to  the  eye,  have  a  good  rake,  and  a  taking  entrance. 


How  not  to. 

Another  case — A  skating  rink  that  was  conv.  rted  into  a  cinema 
theatre — the  Strand  Theatre,  Grimsby, — was  transformed  from  a 
rink  to  a  theatre  by  placing  a  number  of  chairs  on  the  rink  floor, 
one-third  the  width  and  one-quarter  way  down  the  rink,  and  a 
sheet  was  stretched  on  a  frame. 

There  were  fine  galleries  each  side,  always  empty,  and  the  result 
can  easily  be  imagined  with  say  4oo  people  sitting  in  a  hall  capa- 
ble of  holding  2,000  one  behind  the  other,  no  rake  and  no  back- 
ground to  the  sheet,  and  an  empty  void  all  around  them.  Ot 
course  the  business  done  was  most  unsatisfactory. 

<•- 

Result,  Good  Business. 

Messrs.  Harris  and  Gillow  were  consulted  and  negotiated  a 
transfer  of  this  property  to  Mesjrs.  Higgins  and  Littlewood  who 
knew  their  business.  They  immediately  refitted,  reopened  in  a 
proper  way  and  the  result  was  good  business  at  once.  They  are 
constantly  improving  the  property,  which  is  a  large  one,  always 
looking  for  ways  and  means  to  increase  their  business,  as  all  good 
showmen  do. 

Those  who  rest  on  their  laurels  do  not  go  with  the  times  and 
must  expect  sooner  cr  later  a  falling  off  of  the  receipts.  To  adept 
an  old  saying,  "You  can't  expect  to  get  it  out,  if  you  don't  put  it 
in." 


A  mine  of  information  in  a  Walturdaw  Catalogue, 
it,  post  free  9d. 


Send  for 
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Pi&ure-Palace  Stars. 


Miss   FLORENCE  TURNER, 

Of  the  Vitagraph  Company,  whom  the  "Cinema"  congratulates  on  her  return  to  pictures  after  her  serious  illness. 
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THE    CINEMA    THEATRE 
EMPLOYMENT      BUREAU. 


NO    CHARGE    TO    EITHER    EMPLOYER    OR    EMPLOYED. 

This  Bureau  is  opened  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  together  employers  and  employed  in  the  Cinema  Theatre  world,  without  any  trouble  or  expense 
to  either.  The  Proprietors  of  The  Cinema  have  heard  so  many  complaints  of  the  difficulties  of  both  parties,  that  for  the  benefit  of  the  Trade  they 
have  opened  this  Bureau  at  their  sole  expense,  and  will  undertake  the  whole  of  the  work  without  payment. 

Carefully  compiled  Registers  will  be  kept  at  the  Offices  containing  all  information  respecting  Situations  of  all  kinds— Vacant  and  Wanted— in 
connection  with  Cinematograph  Theatres.  All  communications  must  be  conducted  by  correspondence,  and  marked  on  the  envelope  '  Cinema 
Employment  Bureau."      No  notice  can  be  taken  of  applications  fnr  employment  unless  copies  of  references  are  enclosed  and  the  following  particulars  given: — 

Age,  height,  single  or  married,  experience,  wages  required,  and  how  long  with  previous  and  present  employers. 

Full  particulars  must  be  clearly  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  The  Cinema,  21,  North  Audley  Street,  London,  W. 


SITUATIONS  VACANT. 

MANAGER  required  for  cinema  in  country  town  who  is  smart  and  resource- 
ful and  understands  business  throughout.  Good  salary  and  commission  to  an 
experienced  man.     Full  details  and  iefertnces  apply  to  Box  393. 

MANAGER  wanted  for  a  seaside  cinema,  South  of  England;  mutt  have 
plenty  of  energy.     State  salary  and  past  experience  to  Box  361. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED, 

MANAGER. — Young  man.  age  29.  desires  position.  Good  organiser.  First- 
class  references.     Moderate  salary  and  percentage.— Box  395. 

ASSISTANT  OPERATOR,  thoroughly  experienced,  desires  change;  excel- 
lent references  from  present  and  pas   employers. — Box  393. 

PROPRIETORS  on  the  look  out  for  a  good  man  who  has  built  up  several 
large  theatres,  and  is  at  present  disengaged,  should  communicate  with 
advertiser.     Reasonable  salary. — B0X375. 

CINEMATOGRAPH  actor  requires  engagements.  Good  refeierces. — Box 
373- 


MANAGER,    who    knows   the   business  right   through   and  can   show   good 
results,  desires  change.     Moderate  salary.     Good  refe  ences.— Box  374. 

DOORMAN,  or  any  capacity.     Goad  references.— Box  \y  . 


OPERATOR,   experienced   as   chief   and   single   handed.      Good  references. 
Salary  £2.— Box  378. 


OPERATOR,  electric  or  lime,  thoroughly  experienced.    Highest  references.— 
Box  376. 


SCENIC   ARTIST   and   props,    willing   to   make    himself  generally   useful 
desires  permanency.  — Box  37-. 


VOCALIST  ami  assistant  pi. mist  desires  birth. — Box  372. 


MANAGER   desires   post.      Thoroughly   experienced;     first-class   opera'or, 
electrician,  and  mechanic.     Small  salary  and  percentage.— Box  371. 


ADVERTISER,  a  live  man  with  novel  ideas  of  advertising,  etc.,  requires  post 
as  manager.  Age  37.  Of  good  appearance.  Dresses  well.  Excellent  references. 
— Box  369. 


MANAGER,  5  years'  experience,  29  years  of  age,  disengaged.— Box  386. 


A  mine  of  information  in  a  Walturdaw  Catalogue.     Send  for 
it,  post  free  9d. 


MANAGER,  32,  smart,  experienced,  open  to  engagement.— Box  3S7. 


OPERATOR,  experienced  all  branches,  at  present  manager  of  provincial 
hall,  open  lor  new  engagement.  Highest  references.  Moderate  salary. — Box 
380. 


OPERATOR,  used  to  D.C.,  A.C.,  and  M.G.,   and  can   do  own  repairs  and 
wiring,  open  to  engagement.     Reasonable  offer. — Box  382. 


PIANIST  desires  evening  employment   at   cinema   tbtalre.  N.E.  district. — 
Box  379. 


MANAGER,  successful   in   running  music  hall   and  p'cture  theatre,  desires 
change.     Low  salary. — Box  381. 

MANAGER   who   has   made   a  great  success  of  London  suburban    theatre 
desires  change.     Full  particulars  at  interview.— Box  384. 


MANAGER  who   can  guarantee    satisfactory   results,  and   has  successfully 
managed  five  cinemas,  open  to  engagement. — Box  385. 


MANAGER,  thoroughly  understands  cinematograph  business,  desires  appoint 
ment.     Has  held  responsible  positions.     Good  advertising  man. — Box  390. 

MANAGER,  at   present  running   London  cinema,  desires  change  to  seaside 
hall.     Excellent  references. — Box  383. 


OPERATOR,  27,  6  yeirs'  exp°rience  town  and  country  ;  first-class  refer- 
ence-; understands  direct  and  alternating  currents  and  motor  generator,  and 
can  do  own  repairs,  disengaged,  £2. — Box  388. 

MANAGER  of  a  small  hall  in  London  or  suburb;.  Part  time  engagement 
preferred. — Box  4C0. 

WAITRESS  or  CASHIER.     Smart  woman  desires  engagement. — Box  401. 

OPERATOR  or  ASSISTANT,  experienced,  electricsl  mechanic— Box  402. 

Popular  MANAGER  desires  immedia  e  iec  gagement.  London  or  Continent- 
Experienced  operator,  smart  advertiser,  and  a  worker.  Excellent  references- 
£3.-  Box  403. 

MANAGER,  age  35,  16  years'  experience  of  entertainment  work  ;  disengaged. 
— Box  404. 


GENTLEMAN,  23,  desires  posi  ion.     No   salary — services  in  exchange  for 
experience  gained.     Good  references. — Box  405. 


MANAGER,  assistant  or  advertising,   age  28.     Experience  in   all   branches. 
— Box  406. 
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AMERICANISMS    ON    THE 
SCREEN. 

In  continuation  of  the  list  of  phrases  which  appear  in  the 
sub-titles  of  American  films,  the  first  portion  of  which  appeared 
in  our  last  month's  issue,  we  cull  the  following  from  The 
Pictures,  feeling  that  the  information  thus  afforded  will  be 
of  interest  to  our  readers  : — 
OLD  GLORY  =  U.S.A.  national  flag. 
OCTOROON  =   a  person  who  is  one-eighth  a  negro. 

PONY  EXPRESS  =before  Western  America  was  opened  up 
bv  railways,  letters  and  packages  were  carried  by  men  who 
had  relays  of  ponies  awaiting  them  at  regular  intervals ; 
arriving  at  a  stage  they  instantly  changed  from  their  tired 
steed  to  a  fresh  one. 

ROAD  AGENT   =  highwayman. 

DEPOT  =    railway  station. 

GOTHAM    =   nick-name   for  New  York. 

BARTENDER  =  man  who  serves  in  a  public-house. 

SOPHOMORE   =  a  man  in  his  second  year  at  college. 

COYOTE   =   prairie  wolf. 

FRESHET   =   sudden  overflow  of  a  river. 

FLUME  =  a  watercourse,  often  artificial,  leading  from  the 
main  stream  to  a  water  wheel  or  mill. 

HOODLUMISM   =  hooliganism. 

IN  THE  BAND  WAGON  =  a  man  proclaims  himself  "  In  the 
band  wagon"  when  he  wishes  to  intimate  his  superiority 
over  rivals. 

WALL  STREET  =  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange;  equivalent 
to  London's   Throgmorton  Street. 

THE  WHEAT  PIT  =  building  in  Chicago,  where  financial 
dealings  i.i  wheat  on  a  large  scale  are  transacted. 

PA  =  abbreviation  of  Pennsylvania. 

BOWERY  =  a  district  in  New  York  celebrated  for  its  cheap 
amusements  and  shops,  and  much  patronised  by  rural 
visitors. 

DIYE    =  a  corrupt  den,  a  ''thieves'  kitchen." 

DODGERS   =   leaflets. 

HIGH-BROWS   =   intellectual   people. 

DOUGH   =  money 

SUGAR    =    money. 

PARD  =  partner. 

GREEN  BACKS  =  dollar  bills,  which  are  usually  printed  on 
green-tinted  paper. 

BULLY — GOOD    =  an  expression  denoting  great  satisfaction. 

DEAD-BEAT   =  a  tramp. 

FREIGHT -CAR  =  a  railway  goods  wagon. 

SOMBRERO  =  a  Mexican  hat  with  wide  rims,  greatly  fancied 
by  cowboys. 

EAST  SIDE   =  the  Whitechapel  of  New  York. 

FALL  =  autumn. 

A  HAYSEED  =  a  countryman. 


GREAT  WHITE  WAY  =  amusement  section  of  the  thorough- 
fare named  Broadway,  in  New  York. 

CHORES  =  small  jobs  about  a  farm  or  house,  such  as  sawing: 
wood,    drawing    water. 

CROOK  =  swindler,  criminal. 

SUCKER  =  easily-duped  person. 

THE  EATS  =  meal-times. 

PICCANINNY  =  a  negro  baby. 

TICKER   =   Stock  Exchange  tape  machine. 

TO  CALL  THE  BLUFF  =  a  person  "bluffs"  when  he  pre- 
tends to  possess  something  which  he  does  not  have.  If  you 
recognise  that  he  is  bluffing  and  back  yourself  to  beat  him, 
you  "call  the  bluff." 

RUBBERNECK    =   an   inquisitive  person. 

PROSPECTOR  =  man  who  searches  for  mineral-bearing 
ground. 

BOOB   =  a  foolish,  easily-influenced  person. 

SQUAW  =   a  Red  Indian  woman. 


A    FILM    TEEMING    WITH 
RELIGIOUS   FERVOUR. 

It  has  been  a  standing  complaint  amongst  exhibitors  in  this, 
country  that  the  authorities  responsible  for  the  Oberammergau 
Passion  Play  have  ever  refused  to  allow  it  to  be  filmed.  It  has, 
been  argued,  and  rightly,  that  with  the  cinematograph  theatre 
opening  its  doors  on  Sunday  such  a  film  as  the  one  to  which 
we  have  referred  was  needed.  WTith  this  contention  we  cordially 
agree,  and  for  this  reason  we  hail  with  delight  the  announce- 
ment that  the  Kalem  Co.  are  shortly  to  release  a  5,000  ft.  film 
portraying  the  Life  of  Christ  which  has  been  produced  in  the 
Holy  Land,  the  various  episodes  having  been  enacted  upon  the 
exact  spots  upon  which  they  originally  occurred. 

Mr.  Sydney  Olcott,  director  of  the  Kalem  Oriental  Co.,  was 
in  London  recently,  and  was  interviewed  by  a  newspaper  repre- 
sentative. 

Mr.  Olcott  comes  back  with  a  letter  signed  by  H.  H. -el- 
Hussein,  the  Mayor  of  Jerusalem,  testifying  that  Mr.  Olcott 
"did  not  spare  any  effort  to  perform  the  production  of  the- 
Life  of  Christ  on  the  original  spots  whenever  possible,  but  in 
all  instances  has  gathered  the  best  data  and  material  as  well  as 
a  most  competent  personnel  of  artists  to  attain  the  highest 
degree  of  efficiency." 

"There  are,"  said  Mr.  Olcott,  "five  reels  of.  1,000  ft.  each 
in  the  complete  set  of  pictures,  which  begin  with  the  life  of 
Mary  before  she  was  espoused  to  Joseph,  right  up  to  the  Cruci- 
fixion, and  I  believe  that  when  the  pictures  are  seen  it  will  be 
agreed  that  we  have  treated  the  subject  in  a  most  reverent 
manner. 

'*  The  part  of  our  Lord  in  His  later  years  was  played  by  Mr. 
R.  Anderson  Bland,  who  was  at  one  time  a  member  of  Sir 
Herbert  Tree's  company. 

•'  We  have  had  scenes  taken  of  our  Lord's  life  on  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  and  the  agony  in  the  garden  is  depicted  in  the  Garden 
of  Gethsemane. 

"  In  another  scene  depicting  our  Lord  bearing  His  Cross  on 
the  way  to  Calvary  we  passed  along  the  Via  Dolorosa — the 
road  of  sorrows — by  a  convent  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Veronica — - 
the  saint  who  wiped  the  perspiration  from  His  face  as  He  broke 
down  under  the  weight  of  the  Cross.  The  scene  was  so  affecting 
that  the  nuns  wept  and  wrung  their  hands  with  agony.  One 
sister  r/ashed  out  and  offered  the  Christus  wine  to  succour  Him.'" 
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A     CONVENIENT     LENGTH 
EXCLUSIVE. 

"A  GAMBLER'S  MOTHER." 

"A  Gambler's  Mother."  What  thoughts  such  a 
phrase  give  rise  to,  and  what  a  story  can  be  woven 
round  one  who  is,  unfortunately  for  her,  so  dubbed  ;  nor 
has  the  him  producer  been  slow  to  take  advantage  of 
■the  opportunity  such  a   theme   affords,   with    the  result 


that  the  New  Century  Film  Service  have  been  able 
to  secure  as  an  exclusive  a  picture  bearing  this  title, 
which,  owing  to  its  convenient  length  (2,200  feet),  should 
prove  in  great  demand. 

The  enterprise  of  the  New  Century  Film  Service, 
under  the  able  management  of  Mr.  Dickson,  is  well 
known  to  most  nf  our  readers,  and    if— though  we  have 


1  S 

1    ^H 

is  its  equal,  but  we  do  unhesitatingly  aver  that  it  will 
prove  a  worthy  successor  to  the  "  greatest  ever."  It 
is  a  drama  of  intense  interest,  the  various  situations 
are  well  worked  up,  the  acting  is  superb,  the  photo- 
graphic quality  of  the  best.  What  more  need  we  say. 
After  all,  it  is  the  strength  of  the  story  that  grips,  and 
for  this  reason  we  feel  bound  to  advise  every  exhibitor 
who  values  his  reputation  to  secure  the  film  for  his  hall. 


■our  doubts  on  the  matter — there  should  be  any  to  whom 
the  firm  is  not  known  it  is  sufficient  for  us  to  state  that 
it  was  this  enterprise  which  enabled  them  to  enjoy  to 
the  full  Selig's  great  masterpiece,  "  The  Coming  of 
Columbus." 

Of    course,    we    do    not    assert    that    A    Gambler's 
Mother  is  better  than  Columbus,  nor  do  we  say   that  it 


Be  wise  in  time  and  book  at  once  "  'Twixt  War  and  the  Girl " 
— your  opposition  will  not  then  be  showing  this  great  exclusive 
money  drawer  against  you.     (Walturdaw.) 


-YOU    SAVE    MONEY- 


ON     PICTURE     THEATRE     EQUIPMENT 

and   Reduction  in   Electricity  Accounts 

BY   CONSULTING 

Mr.  JAMES  W.  BARBER,  A.M.I.E.E., 

Independent  Consulting  Electrical  and  Cinematograph  Engineer 

(Author  of  "  The  Bioscope  Electrician's  Handbook, 
"  Alternating  Currents,"  etc.,  etc.). 

Scliemes  prepared  and  advice  given  on  all   Picture  Theatre  Equipment. 

Inspections  and  Insurance  of  Electrical  Plant  against  Breakdown,  etc. 

Address-6,  KINO  EDWARD   MANSIONS, 

212a,  SHAFTESBURY   AVENUE,  LONDON,   W. 

Every  operaior  should  possess  a  copy  of  "  The  Bioscope  Elec- 
trician's Handbook." — "The  Operator's  Vade  Mecum"  (vide  Press), 
1/-  post  free  from  ihe  above.  Also  "  Alternating  Currents— Their 
Nature  and  Their  Uses."  -A  Practical  Manual  for  the  Bioscope 
Operator.  6Jd.  post  free.  Tel.  City  692S. 


All  Theatres,  Halls,  and 
Sites  for  Sale  or  to  be  Let 
are  on  the  Registers  of 
HARRIS    AND    GILLOW. 


Reports  and  Valua- 
tions for  all  purposes. 

Advisory     Reports 
given. 

Negotiations     Con- 
ducted for  Purchasers 


PERIODICAL  SALES  BY 
AUCTION  OF  THEATRES. 
HALLS,  AND  SITES  HELD 
AT  THE  MART,  TOKEN- 
HOUSE  YARD,  E.C.,  OR  IN 
THE  PROVINCES  BY 
ARRANGEMENT,  AT 
LOW      INCLUSIVE      FEES. 


For    Terms   and     Particulars     apply 


Messrs.  Harris  &  Gillow, 

Cinematograph     Property       Experts, 

451a,  Oxford  Street,  London,  W. 


Raise   your   Summer   receipts   by   showing  the  great   Asta 
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LONDON  &,  PROVINCIAL  THEATRES  6*-  SITES 
TO  BE- LET- OR.- SOLD. 


Applicants  requiring  further  particulars  and  orders  to  view  any  of  the  properties  mentioned  in  the  subjoined  list 
are  requested  toq  lote  the  folio  number  attached,  and  ask  the  specific  questions  they  desire  answered.  Applicants 
not  finding  their  requirements  in  this  list  are  invited  to  forward  a  description  ot  the  investment  tney  are  seeking, 
and  particulars  of  anything  suitable  will  be  forwarded  from  time  to  time  without  charge  by  the  respective  agents. 


For   Scale  of  Charges  for   Advertisements  ■ 
under  this  heading,  apply  to  The  Manager, 
THE  CINEMA  NEWS  &  PROPERTY  GAZETTE, 
LTD.,    21,    NORTH     AUDLEY     STREET,    W 


selection  ok  properties  from  the  rfgisters  ok 

Messrs.    Harris   &   Gii.low,   Cinematograph    Property   Experts, 

451a,   Oxford   Street,    London,    W. 

LONDON  IfHEATRES. 


LONDON,  S.W. — Theatre  seating   300.      Fine   position.      Takings   average 

£125  per  month.     Owner  has  other  interests.     Rent  £275  per  annum.     Price£3oo. 

Fo.  iQ4Cy. 

LONDON.  S  \V.—  Theatre  seating  450.  Main  road,  takings  average  £48  per 
Week.  Licensed  for  Music,  Dancing,  and  Cinema.  Rent  £200  p.a.  Price 
0,  or  tne  Freehold  would  be  sold.     Fo.  201  cy. 

MIDDLESEX.— Theatre  seating  350,  stanaing  room  lor  100,  taking  £12  to  £13 
per  week.  Expenses  £8  per  week.  No  opposiiion.  Rent  £125  per  annum. 
Price  £200.     Fo.  192c. 


LONDON,  WEST-END.— One  of  the  highest  class  small  Theatres  in 
nne  of  the  best  main  streets  in  the  West-end  of  London.  Although  only 
holding  about  200,  the  net  profit  is  over  £1,000  per  annum.  Price  for  the 
whole   place  as  a  going  concern,    .£1,500.     A  bargain.     Fo.   QQ2y 

LONDON,  E. — Main  road,  comprising  larg^  hall  seating  500.  Shops  and 
premises  producing  a  rental  of  over  £800  p.a.  and  a  suite  of  rooms  producing 
£500  p.a.  Takings  for  !a;t  year  were  over  £3,750.  Lease  80  years.  Ground 
rent  £206  p.a.     Price  £i«,ooo.     Fo.  T74cy.  

LONDON,  E.C. — Theatie  situate  in  a  grand  position  holding  600.  Making  a 
nctt  profit  of  £;oo  per  annum.  No  opposition.  Rent  £260  per  annum.  Price 
£800,  including  two  Pathe  machines,  etc.,  etc.     Fo.  198c. 

LONDON,  N. — Theatre  seating  2,000.     Moderate  rent.     Fo.  I76cy. 

LONDON.— Heart  of  the  West-end.  Theatre  holding  400,  and  making  a 
net  profit  of  £1,000  per  annum.  A  very  unusual  opportunity  to  acquire  a 
high-class  property.     Price  £1,000  cash,   balance  can  remain.     Fo.   140c 

LONDON,  N. — Fine  Music  Hall  seating  1,400 and  standing  room.  Price  £1,000, 
for  everything  as  it  stands.  Rent  £1,000,  or  Freehold  would  be  sold.  Profits 
should  easily  reach  £5,000  per  annum.  A  remarkable  opportunity  to  obtain 
possession  and  a  profitable  undertaking  for  a  small  figure.     Fo.  688b. 

LONDON,  WEST-END. — Going  Concern,  beautifully  decorated  and  up- 
holstered.    Price  £1,810.     Rent  £475  per  annum.     Fine  chance.     Fo.     i63cy 

LONDON.  W. — Hall  capacity  nearly  400.  Net  profits  £350  a  year.  Tip-up 
scats,  3d.,  6d.  and  9d.  Books  kept,  open  to  every  investigation.  Rent  £175.  A 
sound  and  genuine  concern.     Price  £750.     Fo.  162c 

LONDON,  S.E. — Large  Music  Hall,  fine  position.     Rent  £1,550  p.a.  Fo.igqc. 

LONDON,  N. — Theatre  having  a  seating  capacity  of  200  with  standing 
room  for  50,  or  could  be  enlarged  to  hold  another  100.  Established  3  years. 
Music  and  Dancing  licences.     Rent  £90  per  annum.     Price  £200.     Fo.   144c 


LONDON.  X.W —Hall  seating   200.     Ready  for  opening. 
in'erests.     Ren'.  £100  pa      Prce  £ioo.     Fo    12c. 


Owner  has  other 


LONDON  SUBURB,  N.W.— Public  Hall  built  about  4i  years  ago,  31  it. 
6  in.  frontage,  no  ft.  deep,  holding  about  500.  Price,  freehold,  inclusive 
of  all  fixtures  and  fittings,  £3,500  (a  part  might  remain).  First  floor  let  off 
at  .£100  per  annum.     Fo.  653b 

LONDON,  E. — Theatre,  in  a  good  main  position,  having  a  seating  capacity  of 
1,500.     Price  £2,500.    Rent,  £1,500.     Fo.     165c 


LONDON.— Heart  of  the  West-End.  Premises  easily  adaptable  for  a  theatre 
Frontage  20  ft.,  depth  80  ft.     Any  lease.     Rent  £1,250      Fo.  177c. 

LONDON,  WEST-END.— Large  Theatre  in  a  main  street.  Rent  £200  p.w. 
Fo.  igScy. 

LONDON,  W. — Fine  position.  Theatre  seating  1,150.  Moderate  rent. 
Fo.  176c. 

LONDON,  E.— Frontage  20  ft.,  depth  80  ft.  Hold  about  230.  Estab- 
lished Christmas,  1910.  A  going  concern  with  a  lease  of  8  years,  at  the 
low  inclusive  rent  of  £60  per  annum.     Price,  inclusive,  £380.     Fo.  I72cy 


LONDON.  S.W.— A  newly  built  Theatre,  costing  over  .£5,000.  Capacity 
nearly  600.  Takings  last  month,  £220.  .£2,000  cash  and  balance  on  mort- 
gage includes  going  concern  and  everything  of  the  best.  Long  lease. 
Ground    Rent    .£250   per   annum.     Fo.   793b 

LONDON,  S.W. —A  smart  little  Theatre  holding  about  300.  Price,  in- 
clusive of  everything,    .£750.     Fo.    751b 

MIDDLESEX. — Theatre  seating  400,  taking  ,£30  per  week.  Established 
2  years.  Rent  £50  per  annum.  Price  .£500,  including  everything.  A 
bargain.      Fo.    i42cy 

LONDON,  S.W. — Hall  seating  150.  Rent  26s.  per  week.  Price  £200,  including 
complete  outfit      Good  opportunity  for  a  beginner.     Fo.  183c. 

LONDON  SUBURBS,  S.W. —Theatre  seating  250.  Profit  about  £150  per 
annum.  Rent  .£52  on  long  lease.  Price  as  going  concern,  including 
everything,    £150.     Fo.    mc 

LONDON,  S.W. — A  splendid  Theatre  in  a  good  main  position.  Trams  and 
'buses  pass  the  front.  Seating  1,200  and  standing  room.  Property  includes  a 
Printing  Works  and  Gymnasium  let  at  £110  per  annum.  Fully  licensed.  Lease 
57  years.     Ground  rent  £32  per  annum.     Price  £5,500.     Fo  2iocv. 

LONDON,  S.E. — An  imposing  Theatre  beautifully  fitted  and  decorated,  situ 
ated  in  a  main  road.  Trams  and  'buses  pass  the  doors.  Seating  750  and  standing 
room  for  300.  Prices,  3d.,  4d.,  6d.,and  is.  tip-up  seats.  Fully  licensed,  including 
Music  and  Dancing.  Rent  £601  per  annum  and  premium  of  £1,500,  or  £800  per- 
annum  and  £300  premium.  Beautifully  fitted,  including  a  generator,  two  machine  s, 
etc.,  all  in  good  condition.     A  bargain.     Fo.  2i4cy. 

LONDON,  S.W. — Going  Concern  situate  in  a  main  road,  seating  250  and 
standing  room  for  100.  Established  3  years.  Making  a  profit  of  £6  per  week. 
No  opposition.     Pri^e  £200.     Fo.  215c. 


Gerrard 
5925. 


THE    CAR    MART 


"  Karbargins  " 
London, 


Has  a  Stock  of  over  100  New  and  Secondhand  Cars,  suitable  for  pleasure 
or  business  purposes.  'Phone  your  requirements. 


Spec.al  Agents   for — 


METALLURGIQUE,     FIAT,    MERCEDES,     DAIMLER,     MJSTRO- 
DAIMLER,   NAPIER,   &c,    &c. ■     Lowest  London  Prices. 


297-299,    EUSTON    ROAD,    LONDON,    N.W. 
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LONDON    SITES. 


LONDON,  W. — In  what  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  very  finest  positions 
for  a  Cinematograph  Theatre.  A  Building  Site,  90  ft.  by  100  ft.,  with  an 
entrance  from  the  main  road,  25  ft.  by  70  ft.,  which  would  form  a  Lounge 
and  Tea  Room.  All  necessary  exits  can  be  arranged,  and  a  net  profit  of 
about  £7,000  a  year  should  easily  be  made  from  the  Theatre.  Ground 
Rent  £600  per  annum.  Premium  £3,000  payable  on  completion,  and  £4,500  in 
instalments  spread  over  a  period  o>  seven  years.     Fo.  657b. 

LONDON,  N.W. — In  a  very  fine  position  for  a  Cinematograph  Theatre. 
A  Site  capable  of  a  building  to  seat  800  to  i.oco,  and  having  two  very  ex- 
cellent frontages  to  the  most  important  roads  in  the  district.  Ground  Rent 
£190.  Premium  £1,600.  A  higher  ground  rent  without  a  premium  might 
be   arranged.     Fo.   563b 

LONDON,  N.W. — An  admirable  site  in  a  thickly  populated  district,  now 
■occupied  by  a  house  and  stables.  36  ft  by  95  ft.  Ground  rent  £:8.  Lease 
40  years.     Price  £1,050.     Fo.  I73cy. 

LONDON  SUBURB,  E. — Site  situate  in  the  high  road,  and  next  to  library 
and  town  hall.  Frontage  200  ft.,  depth  no  It.  Nearest  opposition  would  be 
two  miles  distant.  Price  £12  per  ft.  freehold,  or  would  let  on  building  lease 
•at  a  ground  rent  of  £130      Fo.  I78cy. 

LONDON,  E.C. — Two  sites  for  sale  as  a  whole,  total  area  of  1,463  sq.  ft. 
Ground  rem  £19.     Price  £3,200,  or  might  bq  sold  separately.     Fo.  i8acy. 

LONDON,  S.W. — Splendid  Site  in  a  good  main  position.  Everything  is 
leady  for  immediate  possession ;  plans  have  been  passed  by  the  L.C.C., 
and  the  necessary  licences  obtained.  Would  accommodate  a  theatre 
capable  of  holding  about  700.  Area  6,000  square  feet.  Ground  rent  £100 
per  annum.  Premium  £500,  open  to  offer.  Lease  21  years,  eould  be 
extended.     Fo.   142c 

PLAISTOW. — Site,  50  yards  from  station,  36  ft.  by  90  ft.  Good  position 
for  a  Cinematograph  Theatre.  Lease  99  years.  Ground  Rent  £75  per 
annum,  or  price,    freehold,   £1,500,    part  on    mortgage.     Fo.   780b 

LONDON,  W.— Main  thoroughfare  in  the  midst  of  Theatre  Land.  A 
Cinematograph  Theatre  capable  of  seating  about  1,500  can  be  built, 
together  with  shop  property,  offices,  &c.  A  net  profit  of  £12,000  per  annum 
should  easily  be  obtained.  Ground  Rent  £4,500  per  annum.  Estimated 
cost  of  building  £45,000.     Fo.   762b 

LONDON,  W. — Site,  situate  in  a  very  fine  position,  having  a  frontage  of  20ft. 
and  a  depth  of  no  ft.     Easily  converted.     Rent  £goo  per  annum.     Fo.     163c 


LONDON,    S.W.— Fine    Corner   Site, 
Freehold.     Fo.    i64cy 


in  a  grand    position.      Price    £i,roo. 


Will   be   let 


HARROW-ROAD.— Site,  splendid  position,   36  ft.  by  136  ft. 
on  building  lease  at  £140  per  annum.     Fo.    108c 

LONDON,  N. — Site  in  a  main  thoroughfare.  Frontage  40  ft.,  depth  130  ft. 
Premises  at  rear  could  be  had.  Price  £1,500.  Lease  21  years.  Rent  £217  per 
annum.     Fo.  166c 

LONDON,  S.W. — Premises  capable  of  seating  500.  Fine  position.  Price 
£2,750.     Freehold.     £1,500  can  remain  on  mortgage.     Fo.     i66cy 

Price,  Freehold,  £675. 
Fo.  168c 


LONDON,  N  —  Site  33  ft.  by  130  ft.     Fine  position. 


WESTMINSTER.— Site    in    good    position,    22   ft.    by    53   ft. 
hold,  £850,  or  would  be  let  at  £50  per  annum.     Fo.  ro8cy 


Price,   free- 


LONDON,  SUBURB,  S.W.— A  fine  corner  Site  in  a  good  position.  Area 
3,250  square  feet.  Price,  freehold,  £1,250,  or  would  let  on  a  building  lease 
at  £65  per  annum.     Fo.   I39cy 

HARROW-ROAD.— Premises    with    an   area    of    26,433   II-     Price   £8,000. 
Ground  Rent  £232,  or  would  be  let  at  £750  per  annum.     Lease  46  years. 
Fo.   I38cy 

PADDINGTON. — A  very  fine  Site  of  16,000  ft.  At  present  occupied  by  an 
excellent  building  which  could  easily  be  converted.  Will  be  let  at  a 
ground  rent  of  £700  a  year  with  a  premium,  or  the  freehold  would  be  sold. 
Fo.    77°y 

LONDON,  WEST-END. — Site  in  one  of  the  businest  thoroughfares  in 
the  West-End.     Price   £510,   leasehold.     Fo.    t46cy 

SOUTH  NORWOOD.— Workshop,  25  ft.  by  100  ft.,  suitable  for  conver- 
sion  into  a  Cinematograph  Theatre.  Lease  56  years.  Ground  Rent  £4  10s. 
Low  price.     Would  be  let  for  £100  per  annum.     Fo.  678b 

CROYDON. — Site,  close  to  High-street.  Low  ground  rent  on  building 
lease.     Fo.    io7cy 

LONDON,  S.W. — Site,  having  an  area  of  13,000  square  feet  for  Sale, 
freehold.     Price  £5,000,  or  would  let  on  building  iease  at   £250  per  annum. 

Fo.    i49Cy 

LONDON,  S.W. — An  excellent  corner  Site  in  a  good  position,  60  ft.  by 
56  ft.     Price,  freehold,  £2,000,  or  on  building  lease.     Fo.    147c 


FINSBURY,     E.C— Site,    9,650    square    ft. 
Ground  Rent  £300  per  annum.     48  ft.  by  235  ft. 


Building    lease     99 
Fo.   105c 


years. 


GOLDER'S  GREEN.— Prominent  position,  Site  40  ft.   by   100  ft.     Ground 
Rent   of   £70   per  annum   on    long  building  lease.     Fo.   998y 

ACTON. — In  the  main  street,  a  very  excellent   Site,    frontage  42   ft.  6  in., 
depth  100  ft.     Price,  freehold,  £2,000.     Fo.  650b 

LONDON,  N.W. — A   really  good  Site,   situate  in   a  main  road,   having  a 
frontage  of  120  ft.  and  depth  of  160  ft.     Rent  £600.     Fo.   i5ocy 

WANDSWORTH.— Excellent   Building  Site  in  a  very  fine  position.     The 
freehold  can  be  obtained  for  £4,500,   the  major  part  of  which  can  remain. 

Fo.   879b 


LONDON,  WEST-END.— Handsome  Hall  situate  in  a  very  busy  spot, 
easily  converted.     Low  rent.     Fo.    I5icy 

SHEPHERD'S  BUSH.-Site,  34  ft.  by  75  ft.  Lease  about  18  years. 
Rent  £180.     Price   £1,500.     Fo.  88oy 

EALING.— Site  in  good  position,  28  ft.  cy  90  ft.  Price,  freehold,  £250, 
or  ground   rent   of  £10  per  annum.     Fo.   looey 

HAMPSTEAD,  High-street.— A  Site,  50  ft.  by  50  ft.,  to  be  let,  in  the 
main   street.     Ground   Rent  £150  per  annum.     Fo.   625b 

TOTTENHAM. — Site  in  a  splendid  position,  at  present  occupied  by  Shop  and 
stabling.     Ground  Rent,  £75  per  annum.     Fo.  189c. 

LONDON,  S.W. — Site  having  a  Irontage  of  130  feet  and  a  depth  of  100.  Situ- 
ate in  main  road,  very  busy  position.  Ground  Rent,  £14  7s.  per  annum.  Price 
£2,000.     Fo.  I92cy. 

LONDON,  E.— Site  with  a  frontage  56  feet,  depth  70  feet,  situate  at  cross 
roads.     No  opposition  to  a  picture  palace.        Price  £1,575.     Fo  194c. 

LONDON.— Site  in  a  very  busy  thoroughfare.  Price,  Freehold,  £650. 
Fo.  I95cy. 

EUSTON  ROAD.— Site  having  a  frontage  of  108  feet  and  a  depth  of  7c  feet. 
Price,  Freehold,  £11,700.     Fo.   196c. 

LONDON,  S.E. — Site  situate  in  a  main  road.  Area  7,80 1  square  feet ;  if  desired 
adjoining  property  could  also  be  purchased.  Piice,  Freehold,  £1,000,  or  might 
let  on  building  lease.     Fo.  jg6cy. 

EUSTON  ROAD.— Site.  Area  4245  sq.  feet.  Price  freehold,  £4,250. 
Fo.  ig7cy. 


LONDON,  N. — Splendid  Site  in  a  main  road  in  a  busy  shopping  district. 
'Buses  pass  the  front.     Price  £3,000.     Fo.  2o6cy. 

LONDON,  N. — Sitein  an  exceptionally  fine  position.  Trams  and  'buses  pass 
the  front.  Frontage  52  ft.,  depth  123  ft.  On  lease  at  £225  per  annum,  or  the  Free- 
hold would  be  sold  for  £4,000.     Fo.  207c. 

LONDON,  N.W. — A  Good  Site  situate  at  the  junction  of  cross  roads. 
Beautiful  position.  Necessary  permission  has  been  obtained  for  the  erection 
of  a  picture  theatre.     Low  ground  rent  of  £62  pei  annum.     Fo.  2ogcy. 

LONDON,  N — A  splendid  Site  in  a  really  good  position.  Frontage  64  ft.> 
depth  200  ft.  No  opposition  to  a  picture  theatre  for  a  mile.  Ground  rent  £16 
per  annum.     Lease  37  years.     Price  £650.     Fo.  210c. 

LONDON,  N.E. — Sitein  a  main  road  in  busy  shopping  district.  Frontage 
105  ft.,  depth  83  ft.     Would  be  let  on  bjilding  lease  or  freehold  would  be  sold. 

Fo.  2iicy. 

LONDON,  S.E. — An  exceptionally  good  Site  in  a  fine  position.  Frontage 
20  ft.,  widening  to  43  ft.,  depth  t20  ft.     Moderate  ground  rent.     Fo.  213c. 

LONDON,  W. — A  Fine  Site  in  a  beautiful  position.  Would  accommodate 
11  shops,  which  would  bring  in  a  yearly  rent  of,  say,  £2,100  p. a.,  and  would  stil 
leave  an  area  of  about  5,040  sq.  ft.  to  build  an  imposing  theatre.  An  exceptional 
opportunity.     Fo.  2i3cy. 


LONDON,  S.E. — Site  in  one  of  the  best  and  busiest  spots  in  London  on  build- 
ing lease  at  £50  p. a.     Fo.  2i5cy. 


£150  P. A.  FOR  £1,500.— A  well-secured  ground  rent  of  £150  p.a.  secured  on 
most  expensively  built  freehold  property  in  London.  Can  be  purchased  for  the 
ridiculously  low  figure  of  £1,500,  thereby  paying  10  per  cent,  on  the  money  in- 
vested.    Agents,  Harris  and  Gillow,  451a,  Oxford  St.,  W. 


HOME    COUNTIES. 


BERKSHIRE.— Important  town,  a  good  Theatre,  seating  about  700. 
Lease  19  years.  Rent  £300  per  annum.  A  sound  concern  able  to  do  a 
very  large   business.     Price,  including  electric  light  plant,  £1,500.     Fo.    651b 

SURREY. — With  a  shopping  population  of  between  40,000  and  45,000. 
Very  excellent  Hall,  seating  about  800,  with  stage  and  every  convenience 
for  running  a  Cinematograph  Theatie  with  Turns  if  desired.  Completely 
fitted  with  seating  and  everytning  necessary.  The  property  includes  a  resi- 
dence and  a  handsome  building  which  could  be  utilised  as  a  Club,  Dancing 
Academy,  or  any  other  business  where  a  handsome  building  is  required 
with  a  number  of  fine  rooms.  Replete  with  every  convenience,  including 
large  tennis  lawn.    Price  £8,000.    Might  be  let  at  £500  per  annum.     Fo.  664y 

HERTS.— Large  town.  Theatre  seating  500.  Takings  £50  per  week. 
Net  profit  nearly  £25  per  week.  Price  for  the  whole,  including  the  build- 
ing, £3,000.     Fo.  897b  

BUCKS.— Skating  Rink  in  a  good  position  in  a  large  town,  48  ft.  by 
151   ft.     Price,   freehold,   £1,800.     Fo.  145c 

HERTS.— In  a  first-class  town.  Population  50,000.  An  excellent  Site  in 
the  very  best  position,' close  to  the  junction  of  four  main  roads,  43  it. 
wide  by  100  ft.  deep.  A  Theatre  can  be  erected  for  about  £1,500,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  a  very  steady  and  satisfactory  business  could  be 
done.     Ground  Rent  £150  (no  premium).     Fo.  566b 

OXON.— A  going  concern.  Seating  1,000.  No  opposition  whatever.  Price 
£600.     Ground  Rent  15s.  per  week.     Fo.  140c 


W*    LEACH*    high-class  IRestorations,    2>ecoratins 

DRAWINGS    AND   ESTIMATES    SUBMITTED   FREE. 

57,  New  Compton  Street,  Charing  Cross,  W, 


'Phone 
Gerrard  4985. 


&   Sanitary   Morfc, 


Works : 
Star  Court,  Soho  Square,  W. 
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BEDFORDSHIRE.— A  well-built  property,  heretofore  used  as  a  Kink, 
suitable  for  conversion  to  a  Cinematograph  Theatre  with  small  expense. 
Large  seating  capacity.  Population  50,000.  Rent  £300  per  annum,  or  the 
freehold  will  be  sold  for  £4,500.     Fo.  626b 


CROYDON.— Corner  Site,  37  ft.  6  in.  by  87  ft.  10  in.  Price,  freehold, 
£1,000.     No  theatres  in  the  vicinity.     A  good  spot  for  business.     Fo.  68sy 

HERTS.— Large  town.  Picture  Theatre,  seating  750.  Price  £4,500.  half 
of  which  can  remain.     Rent  £300.     A  going  concern,  making  good  profits. 

Fo.   114CV 

BERKSHIRE.— Cinematograph  Theatre,  seating  350.  Rent  £260  per 
annum.  Lease  14  years,  which  includes  a  large  Hall  at  the  back,  let  at 
£6  per  week.     Price,   inclusive,  £650.     Fo.   752b 

HERTS,  St.  Albans.— Freehold  Land  and  Buildings  in  the  heart  of  the 
City,  50  ft.  frontage  by  300  ft.  deep,  comprising  two  large  dwelling  houses 
with  shops  and  stores.     Gardens  and  yards  at  rear.     Price  £2,500.     Fo.  766y 

HERTS.— Site  situate  in  a  fine  position  in  a  large  town.  Fine  frontage  and 
depth.     Ground  rent  £45  per  annum.     Fo.  208c. 


SOUTH    OF    ENGLAND. 


ISLE  OF  WIGHT. — Theatre  in  a  well-known  town,  seating  500.  Licensed 
for  Cinema.     Beer  and  Spirits.     Rent  £110  per  annum.     Price  £200.     Fo.  201c 

SUSSEX.  — Well-known  seaside  resort,  Theatre  seating  650,  rebuilt  last  Xmas. 
Licensed  Cinema  and  Variety.  Now  making  a  net  profit  of  £442  per  annum. 
No  opposition.  Trams  pass  the  door.  Two  pay  boxes.  Rent  £360  per  annum. 
Price  £850.     Fo.  igicy 

KENT. — Site  in  a  very  well-known  seaside  town.  A  small  theatre  has 
been  erected  on  the  site,  but  it  is  too  small.  Plans  are  prepared  and 
passed  by  the  Council  for  a  new  theatre  to  seat  600;  with  the  present  outfit 
it  would  cost  about  £2,000  to  rebuild  and  equip.  Trams  pass  the  door. 
Ground  rent  £50,  rising  to  £60.  Lease  20  years,  with  option  to  purchase. 
Fine   opportunity.     Fo.    i4icy 

SOUTHAMPTON.— Site  in  best  part  of  the  town,  40  ft.  by  100  It. 
Freehold,  £1,000.     Fo.  117c 

KENT. — Cinematograph  Theatre  having  a  seating  capacity  of  550,  in  a 
large  seaside  resort,  requiring  £250  for  furnishing.  Rent  £200  per  annum. 
Price  £250.     Fully  licensed,  ready  for   opening  except  furnishing.     Fo.   442y 

WORTHING. — A  freehold  Site  situated  in  a  most  prominent  position, 
and  having  entrances  in  three  thoroughfares,  at  present  consisting  of  four 
shops  and  two  private  houses.     Easily  convertible.     Would  be   let   or  sold. 

Fo.   744b 


HAMPSHIRE.— A  nice  little  Hall,  fitted  with  electric  light  plant,  doing 
a  large  business  with  the  Military,  being  close  to  the  Camps.  Price  £250, 
inclusive.     Rent  £64  per  annum.     Fo.   523b 

SUSSEX. — Skating  Rink  in  a  select  seaside  resort.  Was  erected  at  a 
cost  of  £5,000.  Easily  converted  if  necessary.  Rent  £250  per  annum.  Price 
for  the  building,  &c,  £1,500.     Lease  7  years.     A  bargain.     Fo.  141c 

KENT.— The  newly  built  property,  35  ft.  by  100  ft.  Now  used  as  a 
Skating  Rink,  will  cost  an  extremely  small  sum  to  convert  to  a  Cinemato- 
graph Theatre.  Rent  £200.  Lease  7,  14,  21  years.  No  premium.  If  de- 
sired, the  Skating  Rink  can  still  be  carried  on,  leaving  a  Hall  79  ft.  by 
3i  ft.,  which    could  be  used  tor  Cinematograph  purposes.      Fo.    508a 

KENT. — A  fine  Hall  in  a  well-known  seaside  resort.  Owner  has  other 
interests.  Seating  capacity  for  900.  R.nt,  inclusive  of  rates  and  taxes,  £"150 
per  annum.     F'o.  206c. 

HANTS. — Site  in  one  of  the  main  thoroughfares  of  a  very  well-known  town. 
Frontage  .64  ft.,  dep.h  120  ft.  Population  about  24,000.  No  opposition  to  a 
picture  palace  whatever.  Ground  rent  £116  p?r  annum.  Long  lease.  Price 
£"2,500.     Fo.  2o8cy. 

HANTS.— Theatre  ;  going  concern  in  a  very  well-known  select  town  on  the 
South  Coast,  seating  560.  Property  includes  two  lock-up  shops  let  at  £6n  per 
annum.     Piice,  freehold,  £4,000.     A  bargain.     Fo.  211c. 


MIDLANDS. 


WARWICKSHIRE.— A  substantially  built  Theatre,  in  a  prominent  posi- 
tion, having  a  frontage  of  164  ft.  Includes  two  lock-up  shops.  Part  let 
off  at  £100  per  annum.  Fitted  with  every  convenience.  Lease  87  years. 
Ground  Rent  £93  per  annum.  Price  £11,000,  half  of  which  can  remain  on 
mortgage.  The  profits  are  estimated  at  between  £2,500  and  £3,000  pel 
annum.     There  is  no  other  hall  within   two  miles.     Fo.    775y 

STAFFS. — Site  in  a  good  main  position  in  a  large  town.  Area  5,000  sq.  ft. 
Price,  freehold,  £750.    Fo.  202c. 


Technical,  Educa- 
tional, Scientific, 
Medical  and  all  other 
subjects. 

Second-hand  at  Half 
Prices!  New  at  25  per 
cent,  discount. 

Catalogue  No.  207  Free.        State  Wants.     Books  Sent  on  Approval. 
BOOKS    BOUGHT:     Best  Prices  Given 

W.  &  G.  FOYLE,  135,  Charing  Cross  Rd„  London.  W.C. 


LINCOLN.— Finest  position.  Corner  property.  Depth  over  100  ft.  Good 
frontage.  No  opposition.  Plan  and  position  of  site  can  be  seen  at  our  Offices, 
Fo.  ioocy. 

NORTH  ANTS.— Picture  Palace,  90  ft.  by  97  ft.,  seating  750.  Large 
town  with  100,000  population.  Average  takings  £60  to  £100  per  week. 
Price  for  freehold,  including  the  Theatre  as  a  going  concern,  £4,500.  A 
very  good  investment;  or  lease  would  be  granted  at  a  premium  of  £1,500. 
Fo.  997y. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE.— Large  mining  district.  Iron  and  timber  built 
Theatre,  fitted  tip-up  seats.  Prices  6d.,  90!.,  is  ,  and  is.  6d.  Electric  light, 
own  plant.  Seat  1,000.  Built  about  six  years  ago  but  not  yet  opened  as 
Picture  Theatre.  Unusual  opportunity.  Price  £100  as  it  stands,  in- 
cluding everything.  Rent,  £10  per  week,  including  rates  and  taxes,  Freehold 
can  be  acquired.     Fo.  99oy. 

DERBYSHIRE.— Skating  Rink,  frontage  48  ft.,  depth  128  ft.,  seating 
capacity  about   1,000.     Established  November,   1909.     Low  price.     Fo.   639b 

NOTTINGHAM. — Site  in  a  magnificent  position  having  an  area  of  9,450  sq.  ft. 
Photo  and  plan  of  site  can  be  seen  at  any  time  at  our  office.    203cy 

NORTH    OF    ENGLAND. 

YORKSHIRE. — Opportunity  occurs  10  acquire  a  building  comprising  a  large 
Theatre  and  Picture  Palace  seating  700.  Billiard  Room  and  Cafe.  Erected 
1910  ;,nd  1911.  Running  since  February  191 1.  Absolutely  no  opposition.  Rent 
£150.     Price  £3,000.     Fo.t79Cy. 

LANCASHIRE. — Theatre  in  a  large  town.  Price  £3,200.  Rent  £425perannum. 

Fo.  167c 


LANCASHIRE. — The  Market  Hall  in  an  important  town,  seating  about 
1,000.  At  present  taking  nearly  £40  per  week.  An  old-established  going 
concern.  Rent  £525  per  annum.  A  sum  of  £100  will  be  accepted  from  an 
immediate  purchasar.     Fo.    810b 

LIVERPOOL. — A  large  Hall  seating  300,  in  a  fine  residential  part  of  the 
town,  including  dwelling  house.  Can  be  had  for  £90  per  annum  and  a 
small  premium.     A  fine  opportunity  for  a  beginner.     Fo.    788y 

LANCASHIRE.— Going  concern,  sealing  900,  population  30,0:0.  Price  £650 
including  everything.      Fo.  184c. 

LANCASHIRE. — Going  concern,  seating  750.  bituate  next  to  market  in 
centre  of  the  town.  Population  90,000.  Showing  a  net  profit  of  £64  per  week. 
Ground  rent  £30  rising  to  £120  p. a.     Price  £6,000.     Fo.   i8ocy. 

BIRKENHEAD. — Site  in  a  fine  position,  12,000  square  ft.,  frontage  72  ft. 
Price  £6,400,  or  would  be  let  on  building  lease.     Fo.  i32cy 

LANL.AbHlKfc.. — Tueatre  in  a  large  town,  population  over  80,000.  Avtrage 
takings  £72  per  week,  but  has  been  much  higher.  Rent  £950  p. a.  Price 
£600.     Fo.  181c 

LANCASHIRE. — Large  town,  Theatre  established  i\  years,  making  a  net 
profit    of    £360    per    annum.  Lease   900  years,  at  a  Ground  Rent  of  £23 

per  annum.     Price    £2,500    inclusive.     Fo.   640b 

BIRKENHEAD.— A  very  good  Site,  165  ft.  by  172  ft.,  with  house  built 
on  portion  of  the  property,  from  which  a  rental  of  nearly  £300  is  being 
derived.     Price  £7,000,  freehold.     Fo.  133c 

LANCASHIRE.— Cinematograph  Theatre,  frontage  38  ft.,  depth  68  It., 
seating  about  450.  Price,  inclusive,  £1,000,  including  generating  plant. 
Opened  January,  1911.     Fo.  502a 

DURHAM. — Large  theatre,  seating  600,  in  a  busy  town.  Established  2  yeirs. 
Making  a  net  profit  of  £10  per  week.  Tastefully  decorated.  Rent  £250  p. a. 
Price  £250.     Population  45,000.     A  bargain.     Fo.  178c. 


DURHAM. — Theatre  and  Site  in  a  large  mining  town,  seating  725.  Area  of 
the  S;te  over  6,000  square  tt.     Price  £2,600.     Ground  Rent  £11.     Fo.     169c 

BIRKENHEAD. — In  central  situation.  Area  23,000  square  ft.  Price 
£10,000.     Fo.   i33cy 

LANCASHIRE.— Site,  splendid  position  in  large  town.  Area  7,200  square 
feet.     Ground  rent  just  over  £900  per  annum.     Lease  28  years.     Fo.   i45cy 

LIVERPOOL. —Site,  8,000  square  ft.,  in  excellent  position.  Price 
£10,000,  freehold.     Fo.    nocy 

LANCASHIRE. — The  best  Theatre  in  a  large  town  could  be  purchased 
for   £16,000,   freehold.     Remarkable    opportunity.     Fo.    iogcy 

HULL. — Site,  6,840  square  ft.  Close  to  railway  station.  At  present 
having  shop,  house,  stabling,   &c.     Price  £1,500,  freehold.     Fo.  134c 

YORKSHIRE.— Skating   Rink    in   town    with    population    of   over   40,000. 
Plans  passed  for   converting   to   a  Theatre.     Rent.   £130.     No  premium. 
Fo.    io4cy 

YORKSHIRE. — Skating  Rink.  Large  town.  Easily  converted  into  a 
really  fine  Cinematograph  Theatre.  Price  £3,000.  Ground  Rent  £200. 
Might  be  let  on  lease  at  £1,200  per  annum.     Fo.    100c 

SHEFFIELD. — Site,  6,000  square  ft.  Excellent  position.  To  let  on 
building   lease.     £400  per  annum.     Fo.   106c 


UNIFORMS. 

Uniforms    from    13/-    each 


The  Best   and  Cheapest 
House  in    the   Trade. 


Send    for    Finest    Coloured    List    ever  yet    published. 


THE    UNIFORM    CLOTHING    &    EQUIPMENT    COMPANY, 
5,  Clerkenwell  Green,  London,  E.C. 
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BRADFORD. — Site,  149,000  square  ft.,  four  frontages.  Low  price  for 
freehold.     Fo.  129c 

LIVERPOOL.— Site  in  centre  of  city,  two  frontages.  Lease  75  years. 
Price  .£7,500,  ireehold.     8,000  square  ft.     Fo.   i23cy 

LEEDS. — Good  Site,  14,000  square  ft.  Close  to  station.  Freehold.  Eur 
sale  at   a  low  figure.     Fo.   nscy 

LANCASHIRE. — Theatre  seating  1,000.  Population  nearly  20,000.  Price 
£4,000.    Fo.  189  cy.       

DURHAM. — Theatre  seating  500,  situate  best  part  of  a  large  town,  taking  £15 
to  £16  per  week;  but  with  good  management  this  could  easily  be  doubled. 
Rent  £130  per  annum.     Price  £275.     Owner  has  other  interests.     Fo.  rgoc. 

YORKSHIRE.— Newly-built  Theatre,  seating  70c  to  800.  No  other  hall  in  the 
town.     Price  £2/00.     Fo.  igocy. 

SUNDERLAND.— Site  43  ft.  by  87  ft.  Ground  rent  £71  per  annum.  Price 
£3,500,  or  on  a  building  lease  at  £300  per  annum.     Fo.  193c)-. 

YORKSHIRE. — Theatre  with  a  holding  capacity  of  3,000,  situate  busy  spot  in 
a  large  town  ;  part  could  be  let  off  as  a  billiard  hall.  Was  erected  at  a  cost  of 
£4,000.     Frontage  230  ft.     Grou  id  rent  £133  per  annum.   Cash  £650.    Fo  200c. 

CITY  OF  YORK. — Bold  four-storey  corner  premises  in  main  thoroughfare  for 
sale.  Frontage  25  by  76  ft.  Back  entrance.  Close  to  Central  Bridge.  No  pic- 
ture show  yet  on  this  West  sidi  of  city.  Price  £6,500.  Box  204,  The  Cinema, 
21,  North  Audley  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  W. 

DURHAM.— A  magnificent  site  in  a  thickly-populated  town.  Trams  pass  the 
front.  Grand  position.  Frontage  327  ft.,  depth  50  ft.  Ground  rent  £ioo  per 
annum.  Lease  99  years.  A  bargain.  Box  200,  The  Cinema,  21,  North  Audley 
Street,  W. 

LANCASHIRE.— Hall  in  a  large  mining  district,  seating  300,  beautifully 
fitted.  Balcony,  stage,  etc.  Motor  gen  rator.  Rent  £130  p.a.,  including  rates 
and  taxes.     Price  £350.     A  bargain.     Fo.  214c 


SWINDON. — Site  in   splendid  position,   with  two  frontages,   nearly  10,000 
square  ft.     Price,  freehold,  £2,000,   or  would  be   let  ou  building  lease. 
Fo.   nac 

CHESHIRE. — Large  shipbuilding   town.     Music   Hall  for  sale.     Freehold 
at  a  low  figure.     Fo.  n8cy 

CARDIFF.— Site  in  the  centre  of  city,  57  ft.  by  127  ft.     Price  £2,500,  or  to  let 
at  a  ground  rent  of  £50.     Premium  £',500.     Fo.   r26c 

BRISTOL.— Corner   Site,  95  ft.    by  99   ft.     Price,  freehold,    £2,500,   or   on 
lnng  lease   at  £100  per  annum.     Fo.  124c 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE.— Seating  about  300. 
£250  for  everything  as  it  stands.     Fo.    148c 


Rent  £52  per  annum.    Price 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE.— A  very  good  Theatre  in  a  fine  position,  60  ft. 
by  112  ft.,  seating  900.  Rental  £650.  Lease  14  years.  Price,  including 
everything,    £800.     Fo.   634b 

GLAMORGAN.— Cinematograph  Theatre,  seating  about  750  with  a 
balcony.     Rent  ^250.     Price,    inclusive  of   everything,    £400.     Fo.    732y 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE.— A  fine  Going  Concern,  seating  600  and  standing 
room  for  150.  Est  'blished  3  years.  Population  45.000.  No  opposition  what- 
ever. Net  profits  £1,500  per  annum.  Owner  going  abroad.  Price  £4,000. 
A  magnificent  opportunity.     Fo.  205cy 

CARDIFF. — Site  in  a  splendid  position.  Frontage  35  ft.  widening  to  62  ft., 
depth  247  ft.  Plans  for  a  picture  theatre  have  been  approved  by  the  authorities. 
Ground  rent  £1,200  per  annum,  long  lease.     Fo.  207CV. 

TWO  THEATRES  FOR  SALE  as  a  whole.  Going  concerns.  Situate  in 
good  positions  in  two  very  busy  and  large  towns  within  fifteen  miles  of  each 
other.  Showin»  a  net  profit  of  £1,000  per  annum.  Each  seating  700,  with 
standing  room  for  100.  Established  three  years.  Books  open  to  every  investiga- 
tion. Expenses  £22  per  week  each.  Rent  £8  ics.  per  week  for  the  two.  Price 
£3,5'0.     Personally  inspected  by  Harris  &  Gillow.     Fo.  212. 


SCOTLAND. 


EAST    OF    ENGLAND. 


SUFFOLK. — Large  town.  Skating  Rink,  easily  adaptable.  Price,  free- 
hold, £3,000.      Might  be  let.     Fo.    114c 

NORFOLK. — Fine  Site,  situate  in  the  midst  of  the  working  classes  and 
in  the  principal  street  of  the  town.  Area  16,700  square  feet.  Nearest 
theatre   i£  mile  away.     Splendid  opportunity.     Fo.    i48cy 

NORFOLK.— Fishi.?--.r  and  pleasure  resort.  A  Cinematograph  Theatre, 
&c,  making  net  profit  Ci  about  £600  per  annum.  Price,  inclusive,  .£1,000. 
Long  lease.     Rent  £175    per  annum.     Fo.    641b 

EAST  COAST. — Well-known  seaside  town.  Large  building,  splendidly 
adapted  for  a  Cinematograph  1  heatre.  No  amusements  whatever  at  pre- 
sent.    Price  £1,100.     Part  can  remain  on   mortgage  if   required.     Fo.  567b 


WEST  OF    ENGLAND   &   WALES. 

RHONDDA  VALLEY.— Large  town.  Substantially  built  Skating  Rink, 
175  ft.  by  65  ft.,  could  be  readily  adapted  into  a  Picture  Palace.  Within 
half  a  minute  of  the  main   tram  route.     Will  be   let  or   sold.     Fo.  672b 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE.— Large  manufacturing  town.  A  property  situate 
in  the  best  position,  comprising  two  good  Shops  and  Hall  at  rear  wiin 
entrance  between  the  shops.  Can  be  extended  to  seat  750  to  Soo.  Lease  21 
years.  Rent  £200,  rising  to  £450  per  annum.  Price  for  the  freehold, 
£4,000.     Fo.  886b 

NORTH  WALES. — Going  concern,  seating  250.  Taking  £34  per  month 
Expenses  £20  per  month.  Nearest  opposition  2  miles.  Owner  compelled  to 
give  up  on  account  of  health.  Rent  12s.  per  week.  Any  lease.  Price  £130.  A 
bargain.     Fo.  i8icy. 

DEVONSHIRE.— Very  large  town.  Picture  Theatre,  seating  425.  Profit- 
able  business.     Price  ,£3,000,   half   of   which  can   remain  on  mortgage. 

Fo.   7goy 

DEVON. — Theatre  in  a  large  town.  Population  ro,ooo.  Seating  300.  Estab. 
lished  12  months.  Licensed  for  cinema  and  dancing.  No  serious  opposition. 
Rent  £50  p.a.     No  Premium.     Fo.  173c. 

CHESHIRE. — Important  seaside  town  with  very  large  population. 
Splendid  Site  in  a  good  position,  31  ft.  by  100  ft.  Pri:e  £800.  Freehold 
portion  can  remain.     Fo.  619a 

GLAMORGAN. — Moderate  sized  Hall,  seating  about  330.  Making  a 
net  profit  of  about  ^200  per  annum.  Rent  £225  per  annum  would  be  ac- 
cepted without  a  premium.  On  the  property  is  an  electric  light  generating 
plant.     Fo.   840b 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE.— Theatre  now  building;  two  frontages.  To  be 
completed    September   next.      Seating    1,500.     Rent    about   ,£400   per   annum. 

Fo.    :46c 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE.— Very  large  town.  Splendid  Skating  Rink. 
Area  about  14,000  square  ft.,  two  frontages,  easily  adaptable  for  Cine- 
matograph Theatre.  Rent  £800  per  annum.  Splendid  opportunity.  Centre 
of    the   town,   trams    passing   door.      Fo.    nicy 


RENFREW.—  Theatre  seating  550  ;  plenty  of  room  for  extension  if  required. 
Making  a  profit  of  £200  per  annum.  Rent  £60  per  annum.  Price  £550.    Fo.  195c. 

GLASGOW.— Cinematograph  Theatre.  Frontage  45  ft.,  depth  90  ft.  At 
present  seating  only  550.  Taking  about  £25  per  week,  under  management. 
Expenses  about  £18  per  week.  Price  .£850  for  everything,  which  includes 
the  residence  on    the   property.     Fo.   533b 

EDINBURGH.— Hall  with  seating  capacity  of  350,  fitted  complete. 
Books  can  be  inspected.  No  opposition  in  the  district.  Rent  .£100  per 
annum.     Price  £230,  to  include  everything.     Fo.  787b 

GLASGOW.— Handsome  Theatre,  80  ft.  by  130  ft.  Seating  1,700,  takiug 
nearly  £50  per  week.  Price  inclusive  for  this  valuable  going  concern, 
£1,000.      Fo.   429b 

GLASGOW. — Theatre  seating  1,250.  No  opposition,  average  takings  £87  per 
week.     Price  £2,500.     Rent  £500  per  annum.     Fo.     i68cy 


IRELAND. 


HOTEL  AND  PICTURE  PALACE  for  sale.  Theatre  holds  400.  Taking 
£30  per  week  ;  expenses  £17  per  week.  No  opposition.  Hotel  comprises  29 
bedrooms,  dining  room,  lounge,  &c,  &c.  Ground  rent  £63  per  annum.  Price 
£5,000,  to  include  everything.     A  bargain.     Fo.  191c. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

ADVERTISER  has  £300  cash  to  invest  in  a  small  Cinematograph  Theatre  in 
London.— Please  send  particulars  and  when  convenient  to  see  same  to  G.W.H. 
Box  471, The  Cinema. 

A  GROUP  OF  SIX  THEATRES  FOR  SALE.— Some  freeholds  and  some 
leaseholds.  Net  profits  are  £15,000  p.a.  Price  for  the  whole,  including  freeholds 
and  leaseholds,  and  the  whole  of  the  contents,  £50,000.  A  mortgage  for  a  large 
part  of  the  purchase  money  can  be  arranged.— Further  particulars  to  Principals 
or  their  Solictors  only,  irom  Harris  and  Giilow,  451a,  Oxford  Street,  W. 

RONEO  COPIER. — New,  complete  with  all  fittings,  punch,  roll  of  paper  and 
case,  postcard  feeder,  etc.  Cost  £15.  Price  £10  to  an  immediate  purchaser. 
A  bargain. — Apply  Box  36.     The  Cini  ma. 

FOUR  SITES  WANTED,  2  in  London  and  2  in  the  Provinces.  Must  be  at  least 
50  x  100,  larger  if  possible,  and  it  is  necessary  to  have  an  entrance,  however  small, 
trom  a  main  street.  Only  best  positions  considered.  — Full  particulars  to  Capt. 
G.     Box  473,  The  Cinema. 

WANTED. — A  first-class  Going  Concern,  seating  about  500.  Must  bear  investi- 
gation London  or  Suburbs.  Purchase  up  to  £1,000.  By  letter  only  to  A. E., 
138,  Lillington  Street,  London,  S.W. 


GOING    CONCERN    WANTED 
Particulars  in  first  instance  to  J.V.E., 


n    the    Provinces.      Price   up    to    £3,000. 
87,  Fulham  Road,  S.W.     No  callers. 


TO  MANUFACTURERS  AND  RENTERS. -Offices,  Charing  Cross,  fine 
position.  Large  and  exceptionally  light  suite  of  3  rooms,  redecorated  to  suit 
tenant's  requirements.      Rent,    Unfurnished  £70  p.a.,  or  Furnished   £100  p.a. 


Apply  Harris  &  Gillow,  451a,  Oxford  Street, 


YV. 
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WHERE    DO    WE    STAND  ? 

MORE  LIGHT  ON  THE  SUNDAY  QUESTION.       THE  ENEMY  REPULSED 
CONTEMPLATING    A    FLANK    MOVEMENT. 


HERE  do  we  stand  in  regard  to  the  attack  on 
Sunday  theatre  opening  ?  Such  is  the  question 
that  has  been  put  to  us  repeatedly  during  the 
past  month,  whilst  from  all  sides  we  have 
received  congratulations  upon  the  manner  in 
which,  in  our  last  issue,  we  stated  the  case  for  the 
electric  theatre.  Moreover,  our  action  in  regard  to  this 
matter  seems  to  have  stirred  into  activity  a  contem- 
porary, the  columns  of  which  had  been  remarkably 
deficient  of  information  bearing  upon  this  vital  question. 
Imitation,  we  know,  is  the  sincerest  form  of  flattery,  and 
we  therefore  do  not  complain  that  our  example  in 
devoting  several  pages  of  our  September  issue  to  the 
Sunday  question  has  been  followed  by  the  journal  which 
We  have  in  mind. 

Having  said  this  much,  let  us  return  to  the  query  with 
which  this  article  commences.  Where  does  the  ex- 
hibitor stand  to-day  in  the  battle  which  is  raging  round 
him  ?  We  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  in  some 
degree  the  forces  of  the  opposition  have  been  repulsed, 
and  not  without  damage  to  their  cause.  At  the  meeting 
of  the  O.P.  Club  Mr.  Cecil  Raleigh  found  himself 
exiled  in  solitary  solitude.  He  was  the  only  one  who 
could  be  found  to  champion  the  cause  of  the  legitimate 
theatre.  The  Actors'  Association  at  the  meeting  at  His 
Majesty's  Theatre  declared  with  singular  unanimity 
against  the  opening  of  the  theatres  on  Sundays  at  which 
they  are  employed.  The  Variety  Artiste's  Federation 
has  gone  even  farther.  Indeed,  it  demands  the  closing 
of  all  places  of  public  entertainment  on  Sundays. 


Once  again  we  are  tempted  to  ask  what  is  the  reason 
for  this  sudden  outburst  of  indignation  on  the  part  of 
members  of  the  theatrical  and  variety  professions,  and 
we  answer  our  own  query  by  replying,  jealousy  and 
nothing  else.  The  stars  of  the  two  professions  view 
with  alarm  the  fact  that  something  like  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds  per  annum  is  being  taken  at  the 
electric  theatres  on  Sunday  evenings,  and  doubtless  see  in 
the  distance  the  time  when  those  who  engage  them  will 
put  this  fact  forward  as  an  argument  in  favour  of 
reducing  their  largely  inflating  salaries,  and  bringing 
their  remuneration  down  to  something  like  payment  in 
ratio  to  services  rendered. 

Those  who  have  argued  against  Sunday  opening  of  the 
legitimate  theatre  have  entirely  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that 
even  if  permission  could  be  obtained  for  Sunday  opening 
in  the  metropolis,  the  country  as  a  whole  would  participate 
in  but  the  remotest  degree.  One  has  but  to  glance  at 
the  columns  of  the  stage  Press  to  discover  how  the 
majority  of  actors  and  actresses  spend  their  Sundays  at 
the  present  time.  Do  they  rest  ?  Far  from  it.  For 
the  most  part  they  are  cooped  up  in  stuffy,  uncomfort- 
able railway  carriages  travelling  from  one  end  of  Great 
Britain  to  the  other  in  order  to  open  on  Monday.  How, 
then,  could  they  appear  on  Sundays.      To  enable  them  to 
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do  so,  Monday  would  have  to  be  made  a  blank  day,  and 
thus  no  practical  benefit  could  accrue  to  the  management. 

If  this  be  true  of  the  legitimate  stage  it  is  equally  true 
of  the  variety  artistes.  With  the  exception  of  a  few — 
and  it  is  indeed  a  few — of  the  big  halls  the  company 
billed  at  a  variety  house  is,  as  a  rule,  entirely  changed 
weekly,  and  as  rehearsals  are  invariably  fixed  for 
Monday  mornings,  the  variety  artist  who  finishes  an 
engagement  late  on  Saturday  night  has  but  time  to 
snatch  a  few  short  hours'  rest  and  then  pack  up  and  flit 
to  another  town. 

Has  there  been  any  public  demand  for  the  Sunday 
opening  of  places  of  entertainment  other  than  the 
picture  palace  ?  The  answer  is  in  the  negative.  We 
do  not  believe  that  if  the  theatre  and  variety  halls,  in 
London  were  given  an  opportunity  of  opening  on  Sun- 
day under  the  same  conditions  as  apply  to  the  picture 
theatre  those  who  own  them  would  accept  the  invitation. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  at  the  present  time  many 
placesof  entertainment  in  London  already  open  their  doors 
on  Sundays  under  very  remunerative  agreements  with 
•  the  National  Sunday  League.  Rental  by  this  body 
brings  in  to  the  proprietors  an  assured  income,  whereas 
Sunday  opening  off  their  own  bat  would  be  purely  specu- 
lative, even  if  it  could  be  done  at  all,  which  we  do  not 
for  one  instant  believe. .'  As  we  stated  last  month,  it  is 
the  stars  which  the  public  pay  to  see.  If  the  L.C.C. 
were  to  grant  permission  for  Sunday  opening,  insisting 
only,  as  they  do  in  the  case  of  the  picture  theatre,  that  no 
person  should  work  more  than  six  days  a  week,  per- 
mission to  open  would  be  of  no  value  whatever. 

The  combination  of  the  "Church,  theatre,  and  variety 
stage  seems  to  us  somewhat  of  an  unholy  alliance. 
Here  we  have  the  Church  crying  out  about  the  evils  of 
Sunday  labour,  when  its  dignitaries  are  amongst  the 
worst  offenders  in  this  respect.  Even  Sunday  worship 
necessitates  a  certain  amount  of:' labour.  The  parish 
priest  with  his  fat  living,  even,  though  he  works  but 
little  during  the  week,  has  to  do  a  certain  amount  on 
Sundays  to  warrant  his  existence.  Choir  bovs  and 
organists  are  paid  for  their  labour,  and  Sunday  as  a 
working  day  is  surely  taken  into  account  when  the  wages 
bf  the  verger  are  fixed.  The  heating  and  lighting  of  the 
church  also  necessitates  labour  on  the-  Sabbath  Day,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  work  involved  in  the  preparation  of 
the  Sunday  provender  for  the  parson  and  his  family. 
Again,  we  have  heard  of  an  archbishop  travelling  on 
Sunday  to  fulfil  an  engagement  in  his  See,  and  parsons 
have  been  known  to  have  a  predilection  for  Sunday  golf, 
which,  we  believe,  necessitates  the  employment  of 
caddies. 

We  notice  tint  the  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer,  addressing  the 
Variety  Artistes'  Federation,  held  out  a  veiled  threat  of 
boycott,  and  made  some  insinuating  allusions  to  the 
cinematograph  and  charity.  Adopting  this  gentleman's 
tac'ics,  we  maybe  pardoned  for  saying  that  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  retaliation,  and  in  our  opinion  any  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  churches  to  boycott  the  picture  theatres 
would  recoil  with  disastrous  effect. 

The  rev.  gentleman's  remarks  upon  what  he  is  pleased 
t  ;  call  the  small  percentage  of  takings  handed  over  to 
charity  are  so  nonsensical  as  to  ba  almost  beneath  con- 
tempt. Has  not  the  Rev.  Meyer  had  experience  of  the 
small  amount  of  profit  made  at  church  bazaars,  despite 
the  unreasonable  prices  charged  for  articles  purchased 
at  a  cheap  rate  or  which  cost  little  to  manufacture  ?    If  he 


has  not  met  instances  of  this  kind  we  can  furnish  him 
with  a  few.  Nor  are  instances  lacking  where  societies, 
run  for  the  ostensible  object  of  providing  blankets  for 
South  Sea  Islanders  and  the  like,  have  expended  5s.  3d. 
on  blankets  and  ^"1,000  on  salaries,  generally  paid  to  a 
retired  clergyman  to  enable,  him  to  eke  out  an  existence 
when  too  old  for  spiritual  labour  at  forty. 

Once  again,  let  us  advise  members  of  the  clerical  pro- 
fession to  turn  their  attention  to  the  greater  evils  than 
picture  theatres  which  beset  humanity.  Within  a  short 
distance  from  the  Rev.  Meyer's  church  there  are  open 
on  Sundays  countless  shops  which  tempt  the  young  to 
break  the  Sabbath  ;  dozens  of  gin  palaces  which  help 
those  of  more  mature  years  to  go  astray;  and  rifle  ranges, 
automatic  machine  saloons,  etc.  Let  the  Rev.  Meyer  and 
those  who  think  with  him  use  a  little  of  their  energy  in 
sweeping  away  these  allurements,  as  well  as  in  stamping 
out  the  bawdy  houses  and  brothels  which  abound 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  his  church.  When  all  this  has 
been  accomplished  there  may  be  some  excuse  for  inter- 
ference with  a  pastime  as  innocent  of  harm  as  is  the 
teaching  of  the  church,  but  productive  of  as  much,  if  not 
more  good. 

In  order  to  keep  our  readers  well  informed  upon  what 
their  adversaries  are  doing,  we  append  short  resumes  of 
the  various  meetings  that  have  been  held,  and  the  pro- 
tests that  have  been  raised  during  the  past  months. 

MR.   CECIL    RALEIGH'S    PLEA    FOR 
THE  LEGITIMATE  THEATRE, 

In  the  course  of  an  interview  reported  in  an  evening 
contemporary,  Mr.  Cecil  Raleigh  showed  his  hand  in 
regard  to  the  Sunday  opening  of  theatres.  Here  are 
a  few  extracts  from  what  he  said  : — 

Picture  palaces  were  a'lowed  to  open  on  Sunday  by  way  of 
experiment.  They  have-  succeeded  past  all  anticipation.  Why 
should  noi  the  theatres  be  open  on  Sunday  by  way  of  experiment, 
to  see  what  would  happen  to  them  ? 

At  present  the  picture  palace  is  the  poor  man's  playhouse. 
Figures  will  prove  that  to  you.  Last  year  ^120,000  was  taken  in 
the  London  picture  theatres  on  Sundays  only.  Many  new  picture 
theatres  have  been  added  since  these  figures  were  made  up.  To-day 
there  are  roughly  500  picture  theatres  in  London.  More  than 
^200,000  will  be  taken  by  them  on  Sundays  only  during  the  present 
year. 

If  you  took  your  admissions  at  a  shilling  a  head,  this  would 
mean  4,000,000  admission-,  but  .you  must  not  forget  that  the  price 
of  admission  goes  as  low  as  threepence.  It  is  quite  safe  to  calcu- 
late, therefore,  that  between  six  and  eight  million  admissions  will 
be  paid  for  on  the  Sundays  of  the  present  year. 

But  in  the  provinces  there  are  over  5,000  picture  theatres,  so 
that  you  can  easily  multiply  the  London  admissions  by  ten. 

So  here  we  come  down  to  bedrock.  Enormous  figures  prove 
that  the  public  wants  Sunday  entertainment,  and  I  claim  for 
theatres  the  right  to  assist  in  giving  them  some  part  of  that 
entertainment. 

The  objection  that  actors  are  raising  is  that  if  theatres  are 
opened  for  seven  nights  in  the  week,  they  (the  actors)  will  be  called 
upon  to  give  seven  nights'  ^ork  for  six  nights'  pay.  Theatres  are 
open  now  six  nights  in  the  week,  but  are  actors  paid  for  five  nights 
only?  Why  should  they  imagine  that  an  extension  of  time  will 
mean  no  extension  of  salary  ? 

The  suggestion  of  the  actors  is,  to  my  thinking,  the  flattest 
insult  they  could  throw  in  the  faces  of  their  managers.  They  say 
in  effect  to  those  managers,  "  You  only  want  to  keep  your  theatres 
open  for  seven  nig  its  because  you  wish  to  sweat  our  labour."  If 
managers  offered  a  salary  and  a  half  for  Sunday  night  the  pro^ 
fession  would  be  carrying  banners  round  Trilalgar  Square 
demanding  Sunday  opei  ing  ! 
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If  you  want  to  know  what  actors  really  do  on  Sunday  look  at 
the  programmes  of  the  Sunday  League  concerts  This  is  just  the 
thing  that  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  does  not  understand 
when  he  comes  demurely  into  the  arena  and  declares  that  it  would 
be  dreadful  if  anybody  worked  seven  days  for  six  days'  pay.  It 
would  have  been  much  more  interesting  if  the  Archbishop  had  told 
us  what  he  would  think  of  people  working  seven  days  for  eight 
days'  pay.  Does  he  think  people  ought  to  work  on  Sunday  at  all, 
no  matter  what  they  get  in  the  way  of  pay  ?  Does  he  or  does  he 
not  approve  of  Sunday  entertainment  labour  ? 

What  does  the  Archbishop  think  about  the  large  number  of  special 
trains  that  are  specially  devoted  to  carting  theatrical  companies 
about  the  provinces  on  Sunday  afternoons  ? 

The  religious  side  and  the  rest  side  are  ignored  more  and  more 
every  day.  The  rich  and  the  well-to-do  make  a  regular  business 
of  their  Sunday  pleasure  The  real  working  classes  in  their  clubs 
have  a  good  and  entertaining  time  on  Sunday. 

For  the  middle  classes  there  has  been  a  little  expansion  in  the 
direction  of  Sunday  concerts,  Sunday  League  concerts  with  a  large 
smattering  of  recitations  and  sketches  without  scenery,  and  Sunday 
League  excursion  trains  But  the  people  who  could  not  afford 
these  things  were  dull — desperately,  drearily  dull — on  Sundays, 
till  the  picture  palace  came. 

Then  vou  saw  what  the  bored  millions  wanted  ! 

ACTORS  TABOO  SUNDAY  THEATRE 
OPENING. 

SIR    BEERBOHM    TREE    says     the    Picture    Theatre    has 
come  to  stay. 

That  the  actors  themselves  are  quite  content  for  the 
Sunday  opening  question  to  remain  in  statu  quo  is  evident 
from  the  tone  of  the  meeting  presided  over  in  the  early 
part  of  last  month  by  Sir  Herbert  Tree,  but  what  is 
more  important  to  the  many  thousands  who  have 
invested  their  capital  in  the  cinematograph  industry  is 
the  candid  admission — notwithstanding  that  it  comes 
somewhat  late  in  the  day— by  Sir  Herbert  that  the 
picture  theatre  has  come  to  stay.  At  a  meeting  of 
actors  and  actresses  held  at  His  Majesty's  Theatre  some 
interesting  remarks  were  made,  and  we  therefore 
append  excerpts  from  the  speeches  delivered  on  that 
occasion. 
SIR.  HERBERT   TREE'S  OPINION. 

Sir  Herbert  Tree  said  that  :  —They  were  not  there  as  an  associ- 
ation, to  protest  against  the  opening  of  theatres  on  Sundays,  but 
rather  to  elicit  the  opinions  of  those  engaged  in  the  work  of  the 
theatre. 

Sir  Herbert  went  on  to  contrast  the  childhood  conditions  to-day 
with  those  that  existed  in  the  early  Victorian  period.  He  was  once 
horrified  at  the  thought  of  being  happy  on  a  Sunday  (Laughter.) 
He  was  sent  on  the  Continent  as  a  boy,  and  he  looked  upon  all 
the  other  boys  who  played  games  as  going  to  perdition,  while  he 
was  the  only  one  10  be  saved.     (Laughter.) 

"  But,"  sighed  Sir  Herbert,  "  I  have  changed  my  mind.  There 
are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  throughout  the  country, 
however,  whose  lives  are  still  the  same  to-day.  The  English 
Sunday  has  undergone  a  considerable  change  during  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century.  A  few  years  ago  no  restaurants  opened,  and  there  was 
no  cricket  or  golf  In  the  process  of  evolution  we  have  a  Sunday 
which  is  not  only  a  day  of  rest,  but  of  healthy  recreation.  In  the 
parks  on  Sundays  bands  play  by  permission  of  the  L.C.C.,  the 
Teat  concert  halls  are  thronged  by  people  listening  to  music, 
picture  galleries  and  museums  are  visited  by  increasing  crowds. 
Then  there  are  the  facilities  for  Sunday  travelling  which  enable 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  workers  to  find  a  place  in  the  sun  beyond 
the  dark  city.  '  Does  the  rational  amusement  of  the  people  on 
Sunday  tend  to  the  degradation  of  the  people  or  to  the  greater 
happiness  of  the  multitude  ?  " 

There  had  been  a  diminution  in  the  drinking  habits  of  the 
people,  representing  two  millions  a  year,  Sir  Herbert  believed,  and 
he  asked  whether  that  was  not  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
happiness  which  people  formerly  distilled  from  alcohol  was  now 
derived  from  the  sources  of  rational  amusement  of  an  advancing 
civilisation  ?  Was  it  not  possible  to  have  a  Sunday  which  should 
combine  godliness  with  earthly  happiness  ?     He  took  it  that  if  the 


theatres  were  permitted  to  open  on  Sundays  it  would  only  be  in 
the  evenings. 

The  question,  Sir  Herbert  confessed,  was  beset  with  difficulties, 
and  it  would  be  solved  finally  by  the  public  themselves. 

So  far  from  being  antagonistic  to  picture  shows,  Sir  Herbert  said 
he  considered  they  were  wonderfully  interesting  and  educating. 
Whether  they  liked  it  or  not ,  such  shows  had  come  to  stay.  But  if  it 
were  wrong  for  the  theatre  to  open  on  a  Sunday  it  must  be  wrong 
for  the  picture  theatre  to  open,  and  that  was  the  view,  he  believed, 
which  was  held  by  managers  of  all  classes. 

PICTURE  THEATRE  AUDIENCES  A  DISTINCT 
CLASS. 

Mr.  Ben  Webster  moved  the  first  resolution  as  follows  : — 

That  the  Council  of  the  Actors'  Association  strongly  opposes  any 
attempt  to  open  theatres  or  music  halls  on  Sundays,  and  urges 
members  of  the  profession  to  resist  the  movement  to  the  utmost 
extent. 

The  mover  emphasised  the  fact  that  the  class  of  people  who 
visited  picture  shows  was  not  the  class  who  patronised  theatres. 
The  latter  played  golf  or  indulged  in  other  pastimes  if  they  did  notrest. 

Mr.  Clarence  Derwent  seconded  the  resolution. 

SUNDAY  THEATRE  OPENING  TO  BE  OPPOSED. 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Frederick  Morland,  Miss  Lucy  Sibley 
moved  the  amendment  which  he  intended  to  put  forward.  It 
asked  the  meeting  to  decline  to  take  part  in  the  opposition  to  the 
Sunday  opening  movement,  but  urged  actors  to  endeavour  to> 
secure  an  increase  of  wages  for  an  increase  of  work. 

Mr.  Llewellyn  seconded  the  amendment  for  the  sake  of. 
discussion.     He  intimated  that  he  was  not  in  agreement  with  it. 

Mr.  Arthur  Bourchier  said  they  must  be  careful  not  to  let 
people  say  that  actor- managers  lent  their  theatres  for  special 
Sunday  performances  for  nothing,  yet  raised  the  point  about  no 
playing  at  all  on  Sundays.  He  felt  that  the  doors  should  be  open 
or  shut :  either  no  performances  on  Sundays,  or  possibly  Sundays, 
instead  of  Mondays. 

Miss  Sibley's  amendment  was  lost,  only  two  votes  being  accorded; 
it. 

The  mover  and  seconder  of  the  resolution  accepted  an  amend- 
ment proposed  by  Mr.  Aubrey  Smith,  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Morant,  and  it  was  declared  carried.  It  was  to  the  effect 
that  th?  council  of  the  Actors'  Association  should  be  asked 
to  oppose  any  attempt  to  open  theatres  and  music  halls  on. 
Sundays,  and  it  urged  them  to  resist  the  movement  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  of  Commons  if  necessary. 

THE     MUMMERS'     ANTIPATHY    TO 
PICTURES. 

The  contemptible  "dog-in-the-manger"  policy  adopted  by 
the  theatrical  fraternity  with  regard  to  the  Sunday  opening  of 
cinematograph  theatres  clearly  proves  that  the  mummers  have 
no  love  for  the  picture  exhibitors  of  this  country.  The-  specious 
statement  of  Sir  Herbert  Beerbohm  Tree  (reported  in  your 
issue  for  the  current  month)  that  if  theatres  and  music  halls 
are  not  allowed  to  open  on  Sundays  the  cinematograph  places 
ought  not  to  be  opened  either  does  not  accurately  convey  the  real 
basis  of  the  present  attack  upon  the  picture  theatre.  The  real 
grievance  of  the  managements  of  the  theatres  and  music  halls  is 
that  the  picture  theatre  is  responsible  for  a  considerable  re- 
duction in  the  receipts  at  their  respective  establishments, 
and  I  venture  to  assert  that  it  is  not  only  the  Sunday  closing 
of  the  cinema  palaces  that  these  contemptible  humbugs  want,  but 
the  total  extinction  of  the  cinematograph  theatre.  The  picture 
theatre  has  undoubtedly  done  a  great  deal  c  f  harm  to  the 
music  halls,  &c,  but  then  if  the  public  preferred  the  latter  to 
the  former  (which  they  evidently  do  not)  they  would  assuredly  not 
have  transferred  their  patronage  as  they  have  done.  Moreover, 
music  hall  managers  have  only  themselves  to  blame  if  receipts  are 
falling  off,  for  when  one  considers  what  a  lot  of  senseless,  inane, 
vapid  rubbish  is  doled  out  to  music  hall  patrons  no  surprise  can  be 
felt  that  the  public  are  seeking  entertainment  elsewhere.  It  is 
invariably  possible  to  obtain  a  really  enjoyable  evening  at  a  picture 
theatre,  but  it  is  seldom  so  with  the  music  halls.  Permit  me  to 
give  an  instance  I  was  at  a  West  End  variety  theatre  on 
Thursday  last  (the  12th  inst .),  and,  although  it  is  almost  a  year  ago 
since  I  attended  this  hall,  the  performance  utterly  bored  me  before 
it  was  half  over.     It  is  no  exaggeration   to  say  that  not  one  turn 
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On  the   Moonlight  Trail 


CO  Vigorous  and  replete  with  thrilling  situations. 

one  of   the   month's   most  powerful   releases. 
.  famous   G.   M.   Anderson    should    be   the 

theatres. 

Released  Sunday,  October  20th. 


This  tense  Western   melodrama  is 
This    production    by  the    world- 
leading   feature    of    all    first-class 

Approx.  Length  962  feet. 


The  Magic  Wand. 

A  modern  fairy  story  with  an  undercurrent  of  pathos  that   strikes  deep  and  true. 

The  magic  wand  of  a  poor  little  waif  of  the  stage  is  made  to  work  wonders  when 

she  pathetically  tries  to  transform  her  sick  mother's  hovel  into  a  beautiful  palace. 

Baby  Parsons,  Frank  X.  Bushman,  and  John  Allen  featured. 

Released  Thursday,  October  24th.  Approx.  Length  985  feet. 


Broncho  Billy's  Last  Hold  Up 

One  of  the  finest,  most  absorbing  Western  Dramas  ever  released.     Mr.  G.  M. 

Anderson  in  his  world-famous  character  creation.     A  powerful  story,  strikingly 

developed  and  grippingly  portrayed. 

Released  Sunday,  October  27th.  Approx.  Length  986  feet. 


SPLENDID  PHOTOGRAVURE  POSTERS  OF 


G.      M.       ANDERSON 

(Popularly  known  as  "  Broncho  Billy  ") 
CAN  BE  OBTAINED  FOR  7d.  EACH,  or  7s.  PER  DOZ. 


THIRD     EDITION. 

ESSANAY  POPULAR  PH0T0PLAYERS 

Complete  set  of   18   10d.,  post  paid. 
Write  for  Sample  Set  and  Illustrated  Leaflet. 


Broncho  Billy's  Escapade. 

Another    dramatic   masterpiece  of    this   world-famed  series,    abounding  with  the 
vigour  of  the  rugged  hills.     Mr.  G.  M.  Anderson  featured  in  his  great  character 

creation,  ably  supported  by  a  sirong  company. 
Released  Sunday,  November  3rd.  Approx.  Length  978  feet. 


Alkali  Ike  Plays  the  Devil. 

Unquestionably  the  screamiest,  breeziest  Western  comedy,  riot  of  mirth,  released 
since  "  Alkali  Ike's  Auto,"  the  great  laugh  film  that  turned  the  photoplay  world 
topsy-turvy  !     Augustus  Carney,  Essanay's  famous  comedian,  in  his  popular  role. 


A  de  luxe  feature  of  fun. 
Released  Thursday,  November  7th. 


Approx.  Length  992  feet. 


Broncho  Billy  for  Sheriff. 

Another  of  Mr.  G.  M.  Anderson's  feature  Western  dramas.     The  grim  savagery 
of  the  Western  feudal  grudge  and  thi  bitter  agony  of   repentance  embodied  in  one 

of  the  most  powerful  productions  of  this  renowned  series. 
Released  Sunday,  November  10th.  Approx.  Length  977  feet. 
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during  the  whole  evening's  performance  was  worth  listening  to, 
even  if  admittance  were  free.  And  this  at  a  hall  classed  amongst 
the  premier  halls  of  the  West  End  !  The  bill  could  be  accurately 
summed  up  as  a  senseless  conglomeration  of  trash.  And  as  for 
the  orchestra;  well,  that  was  even  worse  than  the  artistes,  if  such 
could  be  possible.  A  more  discordant  concourse  of  musical  atoms 
I  have  rarely',  if  ever,  listened  to.  No  wonder  people  go  to  the 
picture  theatre  where  they  do  get  something  for  their  money.  Let 
the  picture  exhibitors  of  this  country  unitedly  resist  these  insolent 
humbugs,  and  the  present  contemptible  attack  will  indubitably 
prove  a  fruitless  one. — Ed.  Noel  Armstrong,  84,  Theobald's 
Road,  W.C. 

THE    SITUATION    APTLY 
SUMMED    UP. 

In  his  weekly  picture  chat  in  the   Evening  News,  Mr. 
Faulkner  aptly  sums  up  the  question,  he  says: — 

The  question  of  Sunday  opening  cf  cinema  theatres  is  likely  to 
occupy  a  good  deal  of  public  attention  in  the  immediate  future. 
The  proprietors  and  managers  of  these  theatres  are  not  the 
originators  of  what  promises  to  be  a  controversial  matter.  It  arose 
out  of  statements  made  by  Mr.  Oswall  Stoll,  which  seemed  to 
imply  that  because  certain  cinematograph  theatres  were  opened  on 
Sunday  evenings,  the  music-halls  should  have  the  same  opportun- 
ities. With  the  latter  I  have  no  concern.  The  artists  are  the 
people  who  are  concerned,  and  they  are  against  Sunday  opening, 
because  they  are  afraid  that  it  would  mean  seven  days'  work  for 
six  days'  pay. 

What  Mr.  Stoll -and  those  who  think  with  him  are  afraid  of  is 
that  if  the  picture  theatres  are  opened  regularly  every  Sunday 
evening,  whether  for  charitable  purposes,  or  wholly  by  way  of 
profit  for  the  management,  the  amusement-loving  public  will  be 
gradually  weaned  from  the  music-hall  by  sheer  force  of  habit  to 
the  picture  theatre.  Whatever  happens  to  the  picture  theatres  it 
is  hardly  likely  that  any  county  council  will  give  a  seven  days' 
licence  to  music-halls  and  theatres.  • 

Pictures  v.  Public  Houses. 

There  is  a  general  consensus  of  opinion  that  where  picture 
theatres  flourish,  public  houses  do  not.  Just  as  the  two-houses-a- 
night  music-hall  has  had  the  effect  of  keeping  many  people  out  of 
public  houses,  so  have  picture .  theatres,  and  in  a  much  greater 
degree. 

Then  there  is  the  social  side  of  the  question.  Rich  London 
dines  out  on  Sunday  evenings,  and  concert  artists,  who  may  be  at 
work  at  public  hafs  during  the  week,  provide  entertainment  during 
meals.  The  middle-class  man  golfs  or  cycles  on  Sundays,  but  for 
the  average  poor  man  there  is,  outside  his  little  house,  or  his  two 
or  three  rooms,  nothing  but  the  public  house  or  street,  or,  worse 
still  from  some  points  of  view,  a  certain  kind  of  club  in  which 
variety  shows  are  given,  not  only  on  Sunday  evenings,  but  also  on 
Sunday  mornings. 

The  Home  Conditions  of  the  Poor. 

That  there  is  a  big  demand  for  the  Sunday  opening  of  picture 
theatres  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  are  always  crowded.  In  a 
great  city  like  London,  where  families  are  compelled  through 
poverty  to  live  in  dwellings  which  offer  nothing  but  night  shelter 
to  them  by  way  of  attraction,  thousands  upon  thousands  are 
driven  out  to  seek  relief  from  depressing  surroundings.  Their 
presence  in  the  picture  theatres  night  after  night,  Sunday  after 
Sunday,  is  a  proof  that  they  find  in  them  the  change  they  want. 

What  We  Might  Close. 

If  we  close  the  picture  theatres  on  Sundays  we  must,  in  fairness, 
shut  up  every  public  house,  restaurant,  and  club;  we  must  forbid 
golfing  on  Sundays,  and  end  by  prohibiting  paid  organists  and 
choristers  from  doing  their  work  on  those  days. 

PADDINGTON     SHOWMEN     PLEASE     NOTE. 

Mr.  Scott  Duckers,  London  County  Council  Progressive  candi 
date  for  Paddington,  spoke  on  "Sunday  Picture  Shows"  at  Dr. 
Clifford's  Chapel.  So  far  from  favouring  any  extension  of  Sunday 
amusements,  he  said,  the  Progressive  policy  would  be  to  impose 
stricter  control.  At  present  Sunday  performances  were  supposed 
to  be  for  charity,  but  the  charity  of  cinematograph  proprietors  did 
not  get  far  from  home.  If  the  regulations  were  enforced,  every 
Sunday  show  in  London  would  have  to  close.  The  present  com- 
promise was  most  unsatisfactory,  for  if  Sunday  performances  were 
justifiable  they  should  be  run  for  the  open  profit  of  the  promoters, 
like  hotels  and  refreshment  rooms.  If  they  were  not  justifiable  on 
their  own  merits,  no  pretence  of  ' '  charity  ' '  should  interfere.    • 


THE  CHARGE  OF  THE  CINEMA 
TRADE. 

BY  OUR  SPRING  POET. 

Although  The  Cinema  is  not  prone  towards  poetry  the 
following  lines,  which  have  been  sent  in  to  us  under  the 
nom  de  plume  of  the  "  Spring  Poet,"  seem  to  hit  off  the 
situation  so  well  that  at  the  risk  of  being  told  that  the 
poem  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  high  literary  character 
which  always  permeates  this  journal,  we  inflict  them 
upon  our  readers  with,  of  course,  apologies  to  Tennyson  for 
the  poetic  licence  adopted  by  our  contributor  in  adding 
one  more  parody  to  the  many  thousands  previously 
published  having  as  their  theme  "The  Charge  of  the 
Light  Brigade." 

I. 
For  five  long  years,  for  five  long  years, 
For  five  long  years  and  onwards, 
All  amongst  trouble  and  strife, 

Rode  the  six  hundred. 
"  Forward,  the  cinema  trade  I 
Open  on  Sundays,"  they  said  : 
All  amongst  trouble  and  strife. 
Rode  the  six  hundred. 
II. 
"  Forward,  the  cinema  trade!  " 
Was  there  a  man  dismay'd  ? 
Tho'  each  Exhibitor  knew 
Many  had  blundered  : 
Theirs  was  to  make  reply, 
To  know  the  reason  why, 
Some  people  tried  to  shut  them  up. 
Same  time  to  make  them  die, 
The  hardy  six  hundred. 
III. 
Theatres  to  right  of  them, 
Halls  to  left  of  them, 
Bishops  to  front  of  them, 

Volley'd  and  thunder'd  ; 
Storm'd  at  with  rot  arid  yell, 
Boldly  they  rode  and  well, 
Sticking  fast  to  their  guns, 
Studying  the  masses  well, 
Rode  the  six  hundred. 
IV. 
Meetings  held  here  and  there 
Arguments  flashed  through  the  air, 
Useless  whilst  cinemas  were 
Pleasing  the  masses 

All  the  world  over  : 
Theatres  feeling  bad, 
Music  halls  very  sad, 
Actors  and  comedians. 
No  matter  how  hard  they  try, 
The  exhibitor  will  do  or  die, 
And  want  to  know  the  reason  why 
He's  got  to  close  on  Sundays. 
V. 
Council  to  right  of  them, 
Lauders  to  left  of  them, 
Stage  to  the  front  of  them 

Volley'd  and  thunder'd  ; 
Storm'd  at  with  rot  and  yell, 
Exhibitors  who  stood  so  well 

Shoulder  to  shoulder. 
Hard  tho'  the  game  was  tried, 
Right  was  on  the  exhibitor's  side  : 
"  By  the  people's  decision 
We're  content  to  abide," 
Said  the  six  hundred. 
VI. 
When  can  their  glory  fade  ? 
Those  of  the  cinema  trade, 

All  the  world  wonder'd. 
Honour  the  money  they  spent. 
To  please  those  on  pleasure  bent  I 
Noble  six  hundred  ! 
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ROUND     THE     TRADE. 


ITEMS    GLEANED    DURING    A    STROLL    AMONG    THE    TRADE. 

By    NESTOR. 


WHEN  I  first  became  acquainted  with  the 
cinematograph  industry  the  number  of  men 
actively  engaged  in  it  could  almost  be 
counted  on  the  fingers  of  one's  hands,  and 
Flicker  Alley  was  all  too  large  to  accommodate 
them.  The  opening  of  an  electric  theatre  in  any  locality 
was  looked  upon  as  an  auspicious  event  worthy  of  record- 
ing at  length  in  the  columns  of  the  local  newspaper.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  short  years  the  cinema  trade  has 
grown  to  alarming  proportions,  whilst  the  number  of 
theatres  has  swollen  to  something  approaching  600  in  the 
metropolis  alone. 

*  *  *  # 

Death  has  removed  a  few  of  those  I  used  to  meet  in 
the  early  days  of  my  journalistic  connection  with  the 
trade,  and  a  few  others  have  sought  fresh  fields  and 
pastures  new  in  which  to  pursue  their  calling.  But 
what  has  always  struck  me  about  our  own  particular 
branch  of  industry  is  the  fact  that,  somehow  or  other, 
when  once  a  man  enters  the  moving-picture  business,  no 
matter  in  what  section,  he  never  seems  to  leave  it.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  he  remains  connected  with  it  con- 
tinuously ;  I  have  known  some  who,  after  a  year  or  two 
in  the  trade,  have  forsaken  it  for  quite  a  different 
vocation,  but  they  have  told  me  that  the  voice  of  the 
cinema  has  called  them  so  persistently  that  they  have 
felt  bound  to  return  to  their  first  love — indeed  it  is  a 
bv-word  of  the  trade  to-day  that  once  a  cinematographer 
always  a  cinematographer. 

*  *  *  * 

I  do  not  wonder  that  this  is  so,  for  I  know  of  no  trade 
in  which  the  spirit  of  good  fellowship  and  camaraderie 
is  more  pronounced  than  it  is  among  the  moving- picture 
community.  Those  connected  with  it  are  all  of  the  hail- 
fellow-well-met  description.  Small  wonder  then  that 
the  task  of  the  journalist  is  made  so  easy  and  pleasant 
that  he  looks  forward  with  delight  to  that  one  day 
weekly  which  he  devotes  to  a  stroll  round  the  trade. 

*  #  #  # 

It  is  my  intention  to  devote  the  space  allotted  to  me 
in  the  pages  of  The  Cinema  each  month  to  recording  the 
doings  of  the  leading  men  in  the  industry,  and  enabling 
my  many  readers  to  share  to  some  extent  in  the 
pleasures  of  my  weekly  perambulations.  That  I  am  no 
idle  stroller  will  be  manifest  from  the  many  items  of 
interest  which  my  pen  records. 

*  #  *  * 

Dropping  in  at  the  Vitagraph  Company's  showrooms 
I  came  upon  friend  Smith  literally  up  to  his  neck  in  it. 
He  had  just  returned  from  a  tour  of  the  Lake 
District  and  I  was  glad  to  find  he  had  benefited  largely 
by  his  holiday.  His  face  wore  that  characteristic  s.nile 
which  always  betokens  big  business.  And  no  wonder. 
The  Vitagraph  Company  through  his  efforts  are  con- 
quering new  fields  daily,  and  with  the  help  of  The 
CrNEMA  will  soon  have  an  agency  in  Shanghai,  from 
which  city  one  of  my  readers,  who  had  seen  a  film 
reviewed  in  these  pages,  had  written  asking  for  the  reels 
to  be  sent  to  him.     Naturally,  knowing  the  big  things 


which  the  Vitagraph  Company  have  in -hand,  I  asked 
Mr.  Smith  what  we  were  likely  to  expect  in  the  future, 
and  was  gratified  to  learn  that  the  company  have  many 
more  trump  cards  still  up  their  sleeve. 

My  next  visit  was  to  the  Hepworth  Manufacturing 
Co.'s  offices  in  Denman  Street,  and  here  I  found  the  staff 
working  like  niggers.  Hepworth  films  have  won  all 
along  the  line,  which  must  be  particularly  gratifying  to 
Mr.  Cecil  Hepworth,  than  whom  no  one  has  worked 
harder  to  secure  for  English  films  the  position  they  now 
occupy  as  being  equal  to  those  of  their  competitors.  I 
learnt  that,  in  addition  to  handling  Hepwix  films  the 
company  will,  from  October  17,  also  issue  the  Fitz 
Films,  a  make  which  has  deservedly  come  to  the  front 
with  great  rapidity. 

*  *  *  ■* 

I  congratulate  the  Walturdaw  Co.  upon  the  acquisition 
of  new  premises  at  46,  Gerrard  Street,  W.  For  some  time 
past,  owing  to  increasing  business  due  to  the  fact  that 
exhibitors  look  upon  the  Walturdaw  Co.  as  an  exception- 
ally good  firm  to  deal  with,  their  old  show- 
rooms and  offices  have  proved  all  to  small  too  enable  the 
company  to  cope  with  the  demands  made  upon  them,  but 
with  the  extension  now  completed  this  state  of  affairs 
will  be  remedied.  The  Walturdaw  premises  are  indeed 
entitled  to  rank  amongst  the  finest  in  the  industry. 

*  •   ■*  ■#  * 

Mr.  H.  A.  Spoor,  of  the  Essanay  Co.,  speaks  in  most 
enthusiastic  terms  of  the  forthcoming  release  of  "  Kiny 
Robert  of  Sicily,"  which,  as  my  readers  will  remember, 
forms  the  subject  of  one  of  Longfellow's  finest  composi- 
tions. .  Nor  do  I  think  that  friend  Spoor  can  be  found 
fault  with  for  his  enthusiasm.  The  poem  is  one  which 
gives  the  producer  plenty  of  scope  in  the  direction  of 
pageantry,  and  I  need  hardly  reiterate  that  the  Essanay 
Co.  have  taken  advantage  of  this  to  the  full,  with  the 
result  that  some  remarkably  fine  sittings  will  be  found  in 

the  film. 

*  #  *  * 

Mr.  A.  Malcolm,  who  was  for  long  associated  with  the 
Walturdaw  Company,  has  now  become  manager  of  the 
hire  department  of  that  rising  concern  the  Kinem  ito- 
graph  Trading  Company.  Those  who  have  met  Mr. 
Malcolm  at  his  former  employers,  have  long  recognised 
his  sterling  ability  and  business  acumen  and  will,  I  am 
sure,  be  pleased  to  accept  his  invitation  to  renew 
acquaintance  in  his  new  sphere. 

*  *  *  * 

I  regret  to  learn  that  Mr.  Horace  Sedger,  acting  under 
doctor's  orders,  has  found  it  necessary  to  take  a  pro- 
longed rest.  Mr.  Sedger  is  one  of  the  busiest  men  in  the 
exhibitors'  section  of  the  trade.  He  toils  from  early  morn 
till  late  at  night  to  give  the  public  what  they  want,  and  it 
is  doubtless  owing  to  his  assiduous  attention  in  this 
direction  t  'at  his  health  has  broken  down.  On  behalf  of 
the  many  thousands  to  whom  the  name  of  Sedger  is  a 
household  word,  I  heartily  wish  him  a  speedy  return  to 
his  usual  robust  condition. 
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TWENTY 
YEARS     IN 
SING-SING. 

The  most  exciting  film 
ever  made  in  America. 

Price  for  3    days  £6. 

2,000  feet  long. 


Further    particulars    from     the 

NEW   CENTURY 
FILM     SERVICE, 

LTD.,   

2  and  4,  Q  48, 

QUEBEC  ST.,  frr>         RUPERT   ST., 

LEEDS,  *^  LONDON. 

AGENT     FOR      NORTHERN      COUNTIES  : 

I 1  W.  L.  REED,  t=i 


148,    Westgate    Road,     Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
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Anent  the  paragraph  which  appears  on  another  page 
relating  to  the  example  set  by  the  Dusseldorf  authorities 
in  exhibiting  films  teaching  the  public  how  to  alight  from 
a  tramcar,  whilst  chatting  with  Mr.  E.  H.  Montagu,  of 
Selig  fame,  I  chanced  to  broach  the  subject  and  again 
had  the  conviction  forced  upon  me  that  there  is  nothing 
new  under  the  sun.  The  genial  E.  H.  M.  at  once 
reminded  me  that  the  Selig  company  had  long  since 
produced  such  pictures  and  he  showed  me  some  Selig 
pictures  of  the  kind  that  made  their  appearance  before 
the  German  films,  and  their  instructive  value  cannot  be 
over-estimated.  They  not  only  show  people  the  correct 
and  the  incorrect  way  of  alighting  from  a  tramcar,  but 
also  how  to  cross  a  street  crowded  with  traffic,  change 
places  in  a  boat,  and  put  out  a  fire  when  one's  clothes 
become  accidentally  alight. 


I  dropped  in  at  the  Flying  A's  offices  the  other  after- 
noon, and  spent  a  pleasant  hour  with  Mr.  Scott  watching 
some  of  his  company's  pictures  on  the  screen.  I  was 
particularly  struck  with  the  excellence  of  The  Dawn  of 
Passion,  a  film  of  an   unusual  description   which   deals 
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Scene  from  The  "  Flying  A  ' 
'  GERONIMO'S  LAST  RAID." 


Two  Reel  Feature. 

Released  November  9th. 


with  a  somewhat  delicate  subject  in  such  manner  that 
none  can  cavil  at  it.  I  was  glad  to  find  that  the  excellent 
photographic  quality  which  has  alwaj  s  characterised  the 
Flying  A  releases  was  still  being  maintained,  or,  rather, 
I  should  say  improved  upon.  Exhibitors  may  look 
forward  to  some  good  things  from  this  house. 


During  my  stroll  last  week  a  little  bird  whispered  to 
me  that  a  well-known  film  renting  house  in  the  metro- 
polis was  about  to  extend  its  operations,  and  that  so  far 
had  matters  progressed  that  already  spacious  premises 
had  been  secured  in  the  City  of  Leeds.  Showmen  in  the 
North  of  England  will  shortly  have  an  opportunity  of 
dealing  with  one  of  the  most  up-to-date,  straightforward 
renting-houses  in  the  business  at  their  very  door,  so  to 
speak.     I  shall  have  more  to  say  on  this  next  month. 

Perhaps  you  have  not  realised  how  much  better  treatment 
you  get  if  it  is  known  you  are  a  reader  of  The  Cinema.  Take 
our  tip  and  mention  this  paper  whenever  you  commuircate 
with  our  advertisers. 


PLAY    THE    GAME. 

AN    OPEN    LETTER    TO    FILM    RENTERS. 

Film  Renters  of  Great  Britain, — 

Shakespeare  once  said,  "  He  who  steals  my  purse 
steals  trash,  but  he  who  steals  my  good  name  robs  me 
of  that  which  not  enriches  him  and  makes  me  poor 
indeed."  I  wonder  whether  Shakespeare  had  in  mind 
the  film  renter,  for  certain  it  is  that  there  are  amongst 
this  section  of  the  industry  some  to  whom  Shakespeare's 
words  are  extremely  applicable.  If  they  do  not  rob 
their  comrades  of  their  good  name,  they  trade  upon  the 
advertisement  of  others.  When  some  astute  competitor 
has  secured  a  film  with  an  attractive  title  and  has  spent 
freely  in  advertising  the  fact  in  the  columns  of  the  trade 
Press,  some  other  trader  immediately  issues  a  colourable 
imitation  of  the  boomed  film,  in  the  hope  of  catching  the 
unwary,  and  reaping  the  harvest  without  sowing  the 
seed. 

Those  who  indulge  in  these  business  methods — which, 
for  want  of  a  better  name,  they  would  doubtless  call 
sharp  business  practice — seem  to  think  it  only  necessary 
to  make  the  singular  into  the  plural,  and  the  present 
tense  into  the  past  in  other  words.  When  their  com- 
petitor has  written  his  letter  they  dot  the  i's  and  cross 
the  t's,  and,  laying  the  flattering  unction  to  their  soul 
that  they  are  cuter  than  most  men,  they  sleep  the  sleep 
of  the  just  and  wait  results. 

But  what  I  am  concerned  with  at  the  moment  is  to 
know  how  long  this  kind  of  thing  can  be  expected  to 
last.  The  public  are  keenly  interested  in  the  moving 
picture,  and  those  who  patronise  the  electric  theatre 
closely  study  the  films.  They  read  the  synopsis  of  a 
picture  very  often  before  they  go  to  see  it,  and  having 
done  so,  are  not  slow  to  detect  the  fraud  that  has  been 
imposed  upon  them  when  they  find  that  they  have  been 
misled  by  a  similarity  of  title,  and  discover  that  they 
have  had  foisted  upon  them  something  as  different  from 
what  they  expected  to  get  as  chalk  is  from  cheese. 

Do  those  who  indulge  in  these  tactics  ever  pause  to 
consider  that  if  they  were  manufacturers  of  commodities 
in  daily  use  sold  under  a  specific  name  they  would  be 
the  first  to  apply  for  an  injunction  against  others  who 
dared  to  place  upon  the  market  something  which  was  not 
their  manufacture,  but  which,  nevertheless,  bore  a  name 
which  might  mislead  the  purchaser  into  believing  that 
he  was  getting  their  speciality  ? 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  same  standard  of  honesty 
which  prevails  in  other  branches  of  commerce  should 
exist  in  the  film  trade.  If,  Mr.  Film-Renter,  your  com- 
petitor gets  the  tit-bit,  and  you  only  get  the  crumbs  that 
fall  from  the  table,  do  not  attempt  to  mislead  yourself 
and  others  into  believing  that  what  you  have  got  can  be 
dished  up  in  such  a  manner  that  the  state  of  things  is 
reversed.  The  man  who  is  continually  told  by  a  shop- 
man that  he  has  not  got  the  article  asked  for  but  can 
provide  something  similar  soon  tires  of  patronising  that 
shop,  and  if  this  be  true  in  other  walks  of  life  it  will 
prove  to  be  equally  true  in  the  film  trade. 

My  only  hope  is  that  the  pernicious  habit  of  playing 
upon  words  may  be  nipped  in  the  bud,  and  the  evil 
stamped  out  before  irreparable  injury  has  been  done. 

A  Lover  of  Fair  Play. 

Do  it  now.  What  ?  Fill  up  the  Subscription  Form  on  page  67, 
and  send  it  to  us  with  P.O.  for  2s.  6d. 

C 
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"UNDER 

TWO 
FLAGS." 


By      OUIDA. 


A   THANHOUSER  Masterpiece. 

RELEASED    NOV.   2nd.  LENGTH  2,000  Feet. 

The  Race  Course  Scene  in  this  pro- 
duction is  the  leading  feature  in  the 
World-famous  book  "  Under  Two  Flags." 

This  Photoplay   is  issued   by  the  courtesy  of  the  Publishers, 

Messrs.  Chatto  and  Windus. 
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{j6      iALL    PRINTS    ON  EASTMAN  STOCK^.       kf]     . 
THANHOUSER    AGENCY, 

Western  Import  Co.,  Ltd., 

7,    RUPERT    COURT,     RUPERT   STREET,    LONDON,    W. 


Telegrams:  "Wesfilm,    London." 


Telephone  :  8040  Gerrard. 
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THE    OLD     WOMAN     OF     BOUVERIE 
STREET  UNEARTHS  A  MARE'S    NEST. 


THE      CINEMA 
SCANDAL. 


TRADE   DISGUISED    AS 
BENEVOLENCE. 

INQUIRY  NEEDED. 

♦- 

HUGE    "EXPENSES"    & 
PALTRY    PROFITS. 

CHARITY'S   TITHE, 


LION'S    SHARE    FOR 
THEATRES. 


THE 


Vide  Daily  News  and  Leader. 

MUST  confess  that  when  I  picked  up  the 
Daily  News  on  the  morning  of  September 
23rd,  and  read  the  shocking  accusation  against 
the  cinematograph  theatre  contained  in  the 
scare  headlines  which  I  reproduce  as  near 
facsimile  as  possible  above,  and  glanced  at  the  contents 
bill  issued  by  the  once  great,  what  little  righteous  indig- 
nation I  possess — I  should  say  what  little  righteousness 
has  not  evaporated  since  I  have  been  forced  to  read  in 
my  favourite  organ  racing  results  and  whiskey  advertise- 
ments— was  so  raised  that  I  almost  determined  to  have 
done  with  the  cinema  theatre  and  all  that  pertains  to  it, 
and  to  seek  solace  either  amongst  that  religious  com- 
munity which  only  speaks  when  the  spirit  moves  or  in 
a  monastery  where  I  could  for  ever  do  penance  for 
having  aided  and  abetted  those  who  under  the  garb  of 
charity  did  so  well  that  they  were  able  to  live  on  the  fat 
of  the  land. 

But  then,  methought,  'tis   but   the   Daily  News,   and 
•  perchance  'tis  but  another  dodge  to  sell   the   halfpenny 
howler.     My  memory  served  me  well,  for  I  recalled  how 
on  one  occasion   (of  course,   many  years  after  Dickens 
had  left  it)   the  once-great  became  a  cocoa  organ,  and 
that   then  it   eschewed  evil  and  sought  to  do  good  by 
deciding  to  publish  no  racing  intelligence  and  no  whiskey 
"  ads."  ;  the  public  were  to  be   fed  on  cocoa  and   enter- 
tained with — round  the  churches.     Again  I  recalled  that, 
recognising  that  there  were  two  sides  to  a  question,  those 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  D.N.  thought  it  wise 
to  buy  a  certain    evening  paper  which  did  rely  for  its 
existence  upon  a  certain  Captain  Coe  without  the  coa's 
perspicacity   in   spotting   winners   and   also   a   morning 
;  newspaper  which   had  no  aversion  to  the   publication  of 
;  betting  intelligence.     Then  events  of  a  much  later  date 
1  flashed  through  my  mind,  and  I  remembered  the  demise 
or,  rather,  the  amalgamation  of  this  morning  paper  with 
the  once-great  and  the  decision  of  its  controllers  to  again 


include  in  it  racing  intelligence  without  the  betting  and 
without  tips,  and  also  to  allow  the  whiskey  to  mix  with 
the  oatmeal  and  cocoa. 

Having.thus  soliloquised  I  thought  it  wise  to  reserve 
my  decision  until  I  had  read  the  hard  facts  which  the 
Daily  News  thought  fit  to  give  me.  So  straight  away 
I  waded  through  a  column  and  a  half  of  closely  printed 
matter  expecting  every  minute  to  find  something  which 
justified  the  use  of  such  serious  captions  as  those  I  have 
reproduced  above.  Alas,  my  expectations  were  doomed  to 
disappointment,  the  article  consisting  for  the  most  part  of 
vague  generalities.  When  I  did  come  across  two  con- 
crete cases  I  was  amused  by  the  absurdity  of  the  argu- 
ments put  forward.  What  did  I  find  ?  I  found  that  at 
the  Lower  Stanley  Hall,  Islington,  a  charge  of  ^209  was 
made  by  the  wicked  proprietor,  not  for  rent  only  but 
for  use  of  films  for  40  weeks.  Slightly  over  £5  per  night 
for  rent,  rates  and  taxes,  electricity,  films,  use  of  piano,  wear  and 
tear  of  hall,  proportionof income  tax  to  bebome  by  owners  and  other 
little  incidentals.  Surely  the  Daily  News' representative 
knows  very  little  of  the  expense  of  running  a  cinematograph 
show.  The  next  instance  sighted  was  that  of  a  theatre 
in  Queen's  Road,  Bayswater,  where  for  40  nights'  show 
^446  was  charged  to  cover  all  expenses,  viz.,  £11  per 
week.  Here  I  suppose  the  complaint  is  that  a  profit  of 
6s.  iod.  only  was  made,  but  surely  even  the  Daily  News 
cannot  blame  the  owner  of  the  hall  for  the  fact  that 
people  did  not  turn  up  in  sufficient  numbers  to  show  a 
more  substantial  return. 

Two  days  later  the  journal  in  question  again  found  it 
necessary  to  have  another  cut  at  the  cinematograph 
theatre,  its  attack  on  this  occasion  taking  the  form  of 
an  onslaught  on  the  Women's  Imperial  Health  Associa- 
tion, a  society  which,  through  the  funds  placed  at  its 
disposal  by  Sunday  Cinematograph  entertainments,  has 
been  able  to  do  a  great  deal  of  good  work.  In  this  case 
the  complaint  seems  to  be  that  the  society  in  question 
has  not  lived  up  to  its  income  and  has  money  invested. 
Rather  a  bad  form  of  argument  for  a  representative 
organ  of  the  political  party  one  of  whose  tenets  it  is  to 
inculcate  thrift,  vide  Lloyd  George's  insurance  scheme. 

The  shallowness  of  the  once  great's  arguments  is 
apparent  here.  The  writer  complains  that  a  profit  of 
only  ,£4,875  was  made  with  an  expenditure  of  ^"13,245. 
What  commercial  man  is  there,  I  would  ask,  who 
would  not  be  content  if  his  business  were  showing  33^- 
per  cent,  profit.  I  doubt  whether  even  the  Daily  News 
could  beat  this. 

I   really  cannot    refrain  from  giving  my   readers    this 
choice  tit-bit  from  a  leaderette  in  the  same  issue.     It  runs 

as  follows:— 

The  charitable  agency  gets  a  bone  ;  the  promoters 
get  the  rest  in  the   necessary  charges  for  rent,  services 
etc      The  system,  in  short,  is  so  obvious  an  imposture 
that  it  does  not  impose  on  anyone. 
The  italics  are  mine.     After  the  two  admissions  here 
made,  that   the   charges   are    necessary  and    no    one   is 
imposed  upon,  what  more  need   I   say.     Really,   I   shall 
have    to    award    the    Daily    News    a    biscuit    for    its 
consistency. 
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WILLIAMSON'S 

STAR  FILM  SERVICE 


Is  of  the  FIRST  MAGNITUDE.  Include 
us  in  your  programme.  A  WILLIAMSON 
STAR  will  pull  you  through  the  rut  of 
mediocrity  to  SUCCESS.  A  high  -  class 
service  of  excellent  films  at  reasonable  rates 
ALWAYS  READY. 


I 


WRITE,  CALL,  TELEPHONE,  or  TELEGRAPH— 

THE  WILLIAMSON  KINEMATOGRAPH  CO., 

LIMITED,    

28,  DENMARK  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS  ROAD, 

LONDON,  W.C. 

Telegrams:  "  Kinetogram,  London."  Telephones:   Gerrard  9751— Central  7393. 


October,  1912. 
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IS   A    FILM    SHOWROOM    A    THEATRE  ? 

A  POINT  OF  VAST  IMPORTANCE  TO  THE  TRADE. 


A  CASE  which  came  before  the  Leeds  stipendiary  raises 
a  point  of  such  vast  importance  to  film  manufacturers 
and  renters  that  we  make  no  apology  for  devoting 
considerable  space  to  the  matter  Should  the  prose- 
cution instituted  result  in  an  adverse  decision  for  the 
defendants  there  is  no  doubt  that  authorities  in  other 
parts  of  Great  Britain  will  immediately  follow  suit,  with  the  result 
that  film  manufacturers  and  renters,  especially  in  the  Metropolis, 
will  be  put  to  sore  straits. 

The  New  Century  Film  Service  Co.,  Ltd.,  were  summoned 
under  the  Cinematograph  Act,  1909. 

Mr.  V.  B.  Bateson  (from  the  Town  Clerk's  department)  said  the 
company  were  summoned  for  allowing  their  premises  in  Quebec 
Street,  Leeds,  to  be  used  in  contravention  of  the  powers  of  the  Act 
by  promoting  exhibitions  of  pictures  on  premises  not  licensed  for 
the  purpose. 

The  company  were  part-occupiers  of  the  premises  2  and  4,  Quebec 
Street,  and  in  order  to  give  prospective  customers  an  opportunity 
of  judging  the  quality  of  the  films  which  they  let  out  on  hire 
exhibitions  were  held  once  or  twice  a  week.  He  submitted  that 
such  exhibitions  were  illegal. 

Mr.  A.  Willey  (who  defended)  argued  that  the  place  was  a 
dwelling-house  and  that,  therefore,  it  was  absolutely  impossible  to 
comply  with  the  regulations  as  to  exits  and  the  like. 

Mr.  Bateson  :  Where  people  are  admitted  it  cannot  be  put 
forward  that  it  is  a  private  dwelling-house  It  must  necessarily 
come  under  the  Act. 

Mr.  Willey  :  It  is  absolutely  impossible.  These  things  are 
carried  on  all  over  the  country,  but,  of  course,  we  always  were  the 
exception  in  Leeds. 

Mr  Bateson  :  These  proceedings  are  taken  in  quite  a  friendly 
spirit. 

Mr.  Willey:  Of  course,  It  is  a  case  of  great  importance  to  us, 
as  we  have  these  places  all  over  the  country.  But  naturally  Leeds 
wants  to  be  different  from  anyone  else. 

Police-Supt.  Blakey  said  the  pictures  were  shown  in  a  basement 
room,  which  was  really  a  model  cinematograph  theatre,  with  tip-up 
chairs  and  small  screen  ;  in  fact,  it  was  a  perfect  little  model 
of  a  picture  palace.  The  company  carried  on  a  big  trade. 
He  made  three  visits  to  the  place  and  each  time  a  number  of 
films  were  exhibited,  and  there  were  a  number  of  people  present. 
The  provisions  of  the  Act  were  not  complied  with  in  regard  to  fire, 
and  there  was  only  one  entrance. 

Mr.  Bateson  :  Did  you  ascertain  what  was  the  test  of  a  person 
being  admitted  to  the  exhibition  ? 

Witness  :  I  saw  Mr.  Carter,  a  director  of  the  company,  and  he 
informed  me  that  the  films  were  shown  on  Tuesdays  and  Wednes- 
days every  week  to  prospective  hirers  of  their  films.  They  made  a 
selection  from  the  programme. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Willey,  Supt.  Blakey  said  he  was  not  prepared 
to  say  whether  they  would  license  the  place  or  not. 

Mr.  Willey:  Your  regulations  are  framed  under  the  Act,  and 
they  deal  with  public  buildings. 

Supt.  Blakey  :  There  are  no  local  regulations.  The  Secretary  of 
State  regulations  could  very  easily  be  complied  with. 

The  Secretary  of  State  regulations  manifestly  d  al  with  places 
where  public  li  e  and  limb  are  in  jeopardy  ? — Yes. 

Supposing  there  is  a  rehearsal  of  a  theatrical  performance  in  a 
private  dwelling-house  where  the  public  are  not  admitted,  do  you 
ask  for  a  theatrical  licence  for  those  premises  ? — I  have  not  known 
such  a  case  in  Leeds. 

There  are  seats  for  fifteen  people  ? — Yes. 

And  the  size  of  the  place  is  not  more  than  20  feet  long  and  10 
feet  broad  ? — Presumably. 

Would  the  fact  that  no  member  of  the  public  under  any  circum- 
stances be  allowed  to  go  there  affect  your  position  ? — No,  I  went  in 
the  capacity  of  a  police  officer. 

Have  you  any  reason  to  doubt  that  the  people  you  saw  there 
were  simply  there  to  see  the  working  of  new  films  ? — No. 

These  people  come  from  all  parts  of  the  country  ? — Yes. 


Mr.  H.  Marshall  (Stipendiary  Magistrate)  :  What  do  you  call  a 
professional  audience  ? 

Superintendent  Blakey:  An  audience  of  prospective  hirers  or 
purchasers. 

Mr.  Willey  explained  that  Messrs.  Pathe  Freres  published  six  or 
eight  films  weekly,  and  they  were  sent  round  to  people  like  his 
clients,  who  represented  the  firm  in  this  country. 

In  reply  to  a  further  question  by  Mr.  Willey,  Superintendent 
Blakey  said  he  did  not  know  of  any  other  place  in  the  country 
where  the  licence  had  been  asked  for.  Mr.  Carter  said  there  were 
hundreds  of  places  like  theirs  in  the  country,  and  he  would  consult 
the  Trade  Association  before  doing  anything.  Subsequently  lie 
informed  witness  that  the  Trade  Association  had  said  "Fight," 
and  Mr.  Carter  said  "  Fight  friendly." 

Mr  Willey  :  Is  it  seriously  suggested  that  these  people  would 
be  put  to  the  same  requirements  as  a  person  holding  a  public  per- 
formance ? 

Mr   Bateson  :  They  are  bound  to  comply  with  the  regulations, 

The  Magistrate  :  You  must  either  have  a  licence  or  the  regula- 
tions must  be  complied  with. 

Mr.  Willie  contended  that  they  should  have  been  summoned  for 
not  fulfilling  the  requirements  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  as  the 
Cinematograph  Act  did  not  apply  to  private  dwelling  house.  His 
case  was  that  they  had  not  got  a  licence  and  they  did  not  require 
one. 

Mr.  Marshallsaid  that  his  reading  of  the  regulations  was  that 
either  there  must  be  a  licence  or  the  regulations  must  be  complied 
with,  and  that  in  certain  cases,  such  as  a  private  dwelling-house, 
neither  was  needed.  "  Was  it  contended  that  the  regulations  had 
been  complied  with  ?  "  he  asked. 

Mr.  Willey  :  Yes.  It  is  not  an  exhibition,  but  a  showroom,  and 
I  am  sure  that  the  Home  Office  would  never  dream  of  enforcing 
these  innumerable  conditions.  Is  it  not  manifest  that  they  have 
been  framed  solely  for  the  premises  where  the  public  are  admitted  ? 
It  would  be  hopelessly  ridiculous  to  call  this  place  a  theatre.  My 
clients  w  sh  to  work  amicably  with  the  authorities  and  are  prepared 
to  carry  out  the  regulations  to  their  satisfaction,  but  they  do  not 
want  it  laid  down  that  they  must  have  a  licence. 

Mr.  Bateson :  I  am  instructed  that  the  premises  would  not 
conform  to  the  regulations. 

Mr.  Willey  :  Then  the  regulati  ns  are  carried  to  a  ridiculous 
limit  An  "  exhibition  "  means  something  with  at  least  a  tinge  of 
publicity  in  it.  It  was  like  asking  a  wine  merchant  to  take  out  a 
licence  for  customers  tasting  his  wine. 

Mr.  Marshall  :  I  think  I  will  adjourn  this  case  f  jr  the  purpose  of 
seeing  whether  an  arrangement  can  be  arrived  at  between  the 
parties.  If  a  settlement  is  not  made  then  I  will  hear  Mr.  Wil  ey 
upon  the  question  whether  the  show  is  an  exhibition  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Act ;  whether  the  regulations  are  conformed  with  ; 
and  whether,  since  a  person  lives  continually  in  the  building,  it 
could  be  considered  to  be  a  dwelling-house. 

Case  adjourned  accordingly. 

As  this  case  is  still  sub-judice  we  are  restrained  from  commenting 
upon  it  in  this  issue,  but  we  shall  do  so  on  a  future  occasion. 


A     GOOD     OPPORTUNITY     FOR     THEATRE     PRO- 
PRIETORS    AND     PROPERTY     OWNERS. 

We  have  been  requested  by  Messrs.  Harris  and  Gillow,  of  451a, 
Oxford  Street,  the  well-known  cinematograph  property  agents,  to 
call  the  attention  of  owners  of  theatres,  halls,  and  sites  to  the 
fact  that  they  have  over  800  applicants  on  their  registers,  many  of 
whom  are  urgently  seeking  properties.  Some  want  theatres  as 
going  concerns,  some  halls  or  buildings  suitable,  or  which  can  be 
adapted,  others  want  premises  to  reconstruct,  while  many  are 
looking  for  sites  in  good  positions  so  that  they  can  build  a  theatre 
exactly  to  their  own  ideas. 


'•'Twixt  War  and  the  Girl,"  the  greatest  :noney  getter  of  all 
times.-WALTURDAW. 


"'Twixt  War  and  the  Girl,"  THE  Exclusive. -WALTURDAW 
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Accurate  Check  Taker 


0: 


Limited. 


0 


THE  ORIGINAL  TICKET- 
ISSUING  MACHINES 


Are  in  use  at  all  the  principal  Theatres 

in   London   and  the   Provinces,  and   are 

the  Standard  Checking  Machines. 

Over  2,000  have  been  Installed. 

They  afford  a  most  reliable  control  upon 

takings      Every  Ticket  sold  is  accurately 

registered. 


Machines  to  issue  One,  Two,  Three  or  Four  differently 
priced  Tickets  installed  at  lowest  possible  rentals,  and 
Inspected,     afi     Maintained    and   Renewed   free    of    charge. 


0= 


FOR    QUOTATIONS    WITH    FULL    PARTICULARS,     APPLY- 


0 


The  ACCURATE  CHECK  TAKER,  Ltd 

17   to  21,    TAVISTOCK    STREET, 
COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.C, 


Telephone     GERRARD  1915. 


Telegrams-"  UNRESERVED,  LONDON. 
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A 

MAGNIFICENT    TWO  -  REEL 

SUBJECT  OF  THE  OUT-OF  THE-ORDINARY  KIND. 


"GERONIMO'S      LAST      RAID,"      FLYING     A 
TWO-REEL     SUBJECT. 

Probably  no  warrior  of  the  last  hundred  years,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  Sitting  Bull,  was  so  much  trouble 
to  settlers  and  government  authorities  as  Geronimo,  the  In- 
dian chief,  who  died  at  a  Southern  prison  a  few  years  ago. 
His  continual  raids,  escapes  from  prison  and  border  war- 
fare kept  the  entire  Southwestern  United  States  in  a  con- 
stant turmoil  un'il  his  death. 

In  commemoration  of  this  last  of  the  great  war  chiefs, 
the  American  Film  Mfg.  Company  will  release  on  Nov.  9  a 
picture  entitled  "Geronimo's  Last  Raid,"  a  two-reel  subject, 
distinctly  Indian  in  nature  and  exhibiting  to  the  public  some 
peculiar  sidelights  on  the   disposition    of   the   famous  redman. 

In  producing  this  subject  much  money  and  time  has  been 
spent.  There  are  some  elaborate  settings  that  add  grace  and 
beauty  when  contrasted  with  the  rough-out-of-doors  of  the  picture. 
Through  his  jealousy  of  a  young  lieutenant,  Captain  Gray  frames 
up  a  strong  case  against  his  rival  for  the  Major's  daughter's  hand. 
It  results  in  the  release  of  Geronimo  who  promptly  opens  a 
border  warfare,  and  is  all  explained  by  attaching  the  two 
parts  of  a  letter  to  the  young  lieutenant,  harmless  in  its  en- 
tirety, but  dangerous  when  torn  in  half  with  such  sentences 
as  "it  would,  of  course,  be  to  your  advantage  if  Geronimo 
escaped."  A  dainty  love  story  runs  throughout,  and  there  is 
much  of  a  thrilling  nature  in  fights  with  Indians  and  fine 
chases. 

One  unique  scene  shows  the  heroine  in  a  barrel  in  the 
back  of  a  prairie  schooner  which  has  just  been  captured  by 
the  Indians.  Seeing  her  lover  about  to  be  burned  at  the 
stake,  the  girl  successfully  kills  three  Indians  by  firing 
through  the  bung  -  hole  of  the  barrel.  This  and  similar 
scenes  will  make  the  subject  more  than  welcome  among  dis- 
criminating theatres. 
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THE   DREAM  OF  W.  N.  SELIG. 

THE     WIZARD     OF     THE     PICTURE      WORLD     GIVES     US     CINDERELLA     AS 

HE     CONCEIVES     IT. 


W 


ITH  the  dream. of  Eugene  Arum  probably 
every  patron  of  the  picture  theatre  is  familiar  , 
but  few  there  are  who  have  heard  of  the 
dream  of  W.  N.  Selig,  the  wizard  of  the 
moving  picture  world.  Busy  man  as  he  is, 
toiling  from  morn  till  night  to  give  his  patrons  some- 
thing new,  the  great  W.  N.  has  yet  found  time  to  dream, 
a  dream  of  Cinderella  as  she  should  be  played,  and  from 
the  ebullition  of  the  master  mind  there  has  evolved  a 
picture  portraying  the  trials  and  tribulations  of  the  little 
heroine  which  shall  stand  for  all  time  as  the  most 
charming  and  dainty  rendering  of  the  story  which  play- 
goers in  this  country,  or  any  other,  will  have  the  pleasure 
of  witnessing. 

When  Bluebell  in  Fairyland  was  produced  at  the 
Vaudeville  Theatre,  with  Miss  Ellaline  Terriss  in  the 
name-part,  all    London  flocked  to   see  it.     Its    run   was 


phenomenal,  and  even  on  its  revival  at  the  Aldwych  that 
spacious  theatre  was  found  all  too  small  to  accommodate 
the  vast  crowds  of  those  who  wished  to  renew  their 
acquaintance  with  it.  And  why?  Because  it  was  the 
most  charming  pantomine  which  the  present  generation 
had  ever  witnessed.  And  so  it  will  be  with  Selig's 
Cinderella.  In  it  we  have  the  old-time  story  of  the  little 
maiden,  whose  domicile  was  the  cinder  hearth,  told  in  a 
manner  which,  so  far  from  lessening  our  interest  in  it, 
stirs  up  within  us  a  desire  to  see  it  again  and  again. 
And  what  a  Cinderella  Selig  has  given  us!  The  very 
counterpart  of  Miss  Ellaline  Terriss  in  pose  and  gesture 
in  the  person  of  Miss  Mabel  Taliaferro,  who  is  indeed 
the  quintessence  of  daintiness. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  Selig's  Cinderella  differs 
from  previous  renderings  in  that  there  is  lacking  in  it  any 
of  that  boisterous,  coarse  horseplay  which  the  knock- 
about comedian  seems  to  consider  absolutely  essential  to 
a  proper  portrayal  of  the  ugly  sister.  It  is  just  this 
difference  which  adds  to  the  charm  of  this  film,  for  it 
lifts  the  picture  out  of  the  usual  rut  and  proves  its  right 
to  be  placed  amongst  the  btst  films  of  the  year.  Then, 
in  our  youth,  we  had  always  associated  Cinderella's  coach 
with  a   team  of  white  horses,   allowing    the   fairy  god- 


mother sufficient  licence  to  create  white  steeds  from 
household  mice.  Selig,  however,  changes  all  this,  and  we 
find  Cinderella's  carrage  drawn  by  equines  of  more 
sombre  hue. 

Another  innovation  is  introduced  in  the  manner  in 
which  Cinderella  meets  her  Prince  Charming.  Our 
nursery  tales  lead  us  to  suppose  that  he  was  an  unknown 
quantity  to  her  until  she  met  him  at  the  ball,  whereas 
Selig  brings  him  on  the  scene  at  a  much  earlier  stage  in 
the  disguise  of  a  milk  vendor,  he  having  been  consigned 
to  durance  vile  for  refusing  to  marry  a  wife  selected  by 
his  parents,  but  having  escaped  and  joined  the  common 
herd.  According  to  the  American  version  he  finds 
Cinderella  asleep  in  a  garden  and  straightaway  falls 
in  love  with  her,  he  plighting  his  troth  with  a  ring 
and  she  with  a  lock  of  hair.  Then  matters  proceed 
apace.  There  is  the  usual  parting  and  eventually  Cinder- 
ella sees  her  lover  who  has  been  recalled  to  the  palace, 
going  on  a  hunting  expedition  and  recognises  in  the 
prince  he  whom  she  had  thought  a  mere  commoner. 
From  this  stage  the  story  is  constructed  more  closely  on 
the  lines  that  we  know  it.  There  is  the  grand  ball  at 
which  the  prince  is  to  be  allowed  to  chose  his  bride. 
We  see  the  cruel  step-mother  and  the^sister  viragoes 
prepare  themselves  in  all  their  finery  and  leave  for  the 
ball,  and  we  share  in  Cinderella's  sorrow  at  her  unlucky 
fate  in  being  compelled  to  remain  at  home.  Then  we 
have  the  visit  of  the  fairy  godmother  and  the  transform- 
ation of  Cinderella  from  a  kitchen  waif  to  a  regal 
princess.  We  see  her  set  out  for  the  castle  and  anon 
with  her  we  enter  its  portals  and  are  soon  fascinated  by 
the     mazy     waltz.  The     magic     hour    of    midnight 

arrives  all  too  soon  and  Cinderella,  speeding  away  in 
obedience  to  the  injunction  of  her  fairy  godmother, 
leaves  her  slipper  on  the  stair.  What  happens  after- 
wards is  too  well  known  to  need  recapitulation  here. 
Of  course  the  marriage  bells  ring  and  they  both  live 
happily  ever  after,  at  least  so  Selig  tells  us  and  of  course 
he  dreamt  it,  so  he  must  know. 

Of  this  film  I  need  say  no  more.  It  is  a  Selig  film, 
and  that  in  itself  is  sufficient  to  recommend  it.  The 
name  of  Selig  stands  for  quality,  and,  as  good  wine  needs 
no  bush,  neither  is  it  necessary  to  speak  in  the  superla- 
tive degree  of  anything  handled  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Montagu. 
From  the  moment  I  became  acquainted  with  Selig's 
English  representative  I  was  struck  by  one  thing — the 
fact  that  when  E.  H.  says  he  has  a  good  thing  it  is 
good.  I  have  never  been  asked  to  come  and  view 
a  mediocre  film  at  Selig's  showroom,  for  Mr.  Montagu 
is  a  man  who  recognises  that  it  is  no  use  trying  to  boost 
a  film  that  is  not  super-excellent.  It  is  therefore 
sufficient  for  me  to  say  that  he  asked  me  to  see 
Cinderella,  a  guarantee  in  itself  that  Selig  had  produced 
something  quite  up  to  his  high  standard.  Satiated  as  I 
am  with  the  constant  viewing  of  films  I  found  plenty  in 
Cinderella  to  entertain  and  amuse,  and  I  am  egotistical 
enough  to  believe  that  picture  playgoers  will  say  ditto  to 
my  opinion  of  this  film  when  I  remark  that  it  is  just  the 
thing  which  young  and  old  alike  will  be  looking  forward 
to  for  the  festive  season.  A.  E.  T. 
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"THE  CINEMA"  critic  attends  the  leading  film  demonstrations,  and  all  films  reviewed  in  this 
Supplement  have  been  selected  from  the  various  programmes  of  releases  during 
the  ensuing  month. 


EXHIBITORS     CAN     RELY     UPON 


THE     CINEMA"      FILM     SELECTION     AS     BEING     THE     PICK 
OF     THE     MARKET. 


AMBROSIO. 

New  Agency  Film  Co.,  Shaftesbury  Av. 


"TWEEDLEDUM  PRACTISING  FOR  A  BICYCLE 
RACE    '—Released  October  3rd.     Length  1,394   feet. 

Tweedledum  enters  for  a  great  cycle  race,  and  goes  into  strict 
training.  He  is  under  the  charge  of  a  professional  trainer,  who  is 
determined  to  send  his  charge  to  the  starting  post  fit  and  well,  and 
drags  him  out  of  bed  at  an  unpleasantly  early  hour.  Tweedledum 
is  compelled  to  mount  a  cycle,  and  pulling  behind  him  a  trailer  in 
which  is  seated  the  trainer.  Tweedledum  is  so  concerned  with  the 
exertion  of  pedalling  that  he  pays  little  attention  to  the  various 
obstacles  which  lie  in  his  path,  bowls  over  a  line  of  tailor's  dummies 
which  stand  outside  a  shop,  rides  full  tilt  at  workmen  digging  up 
the  roads,  and  dives  on  top  of  one  of  the  men  busy  in  a  trench. 
Poor  Tweedledum  finds  himself  finally  forbidden  a  cigarette  after 
lunch,  and  is  compelled  to  be  content  with  watching  the  trainer's 
indulgence. 


AMERICAN    CO. 

American  Film  Manufacturing  Co. 
ioi,  Wardour  Street,  W. 


"THE  FIGHT  AT  THE  MILL."— Released  October  2nd. 
Length  645  feet. 

The  dramatic  element  running  through  this  subject  shows  a  born 
gambler  and  gentlemanly-looking  crook  who  comes  to  the  rescue 
of  a  maiden  in  distress.  He  after  accompanies  her  to  a  public 
dance,  a  realistic  scene  showing  Western  life  beyond  the  pale  of 
civilisation.  The  crook's  true  character  soon  appears,  and  he  in 
turn  meets  with  just  punishment.  In  revenge  he  visits  an  Indian 
camp  and  bribes  the  natives  to  make  a  raid  on  the  settlement. 
Their  attack  is  made  at  an  unexpected  moment,  and  causes  a  mad 
rush  for  safety.  A  stand  is  made  at  the  old  windmill,  and  exciting 
scenes  show  the  Indian  attack  and  their  final  repulse.  Finally,  the 
gambler  finds  the  settlement  too  warm  for  him  and  he  is  glad  to 
slink  away  to  save  himself  from  summary  punishment. 

"THE  LONESOME  TRAIL  PIONEERS."  —  Released 
October  19th.     Length  1,000  feet. 

A  striking  presentment  of  the  perils  which  had  to  be  faced  by 
the  early  Western  settlers.  The  opening  scenes  show  the  arrival 
of  some  settlers.  Several  weeks  elapse,  and  we  see  them  settled 
down  in  their  new  home.  But  there  is  a  girl  in  the  family  who  is 
constantly  pestered  with  the  attentions  of  a  Mexican.  Her  refusal 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  him  leads  the  Mexican  to  plan  her 
abduction.  With  the  aid  of  a  wandering  band  of  Indians  the 
settler's  home  is  raided,  and  its  occupants  taken  captive.  The  girl's 
sweetheart,  finding  the  homestead  pillaged  and  deserted,  arouses 
the  cowboys,  and  a  mad  ride  to  the  rescue  results  in  the  defeat  of 
the  Indians  and  the  release  of  the  captives,  stern  justice  being  dealt 
out  to  the  Mexican. 


"THE  WOOING  OF  WATHENA."— Released  October  26th. 
Length  930  feet. 

John  Menton,  with  his  wife  and  baby  daughter,  settled  in  the 
great  West.  Red-Leaf,  an  old  Indian  squaw,  lost  her  beloved 
child  about  that  time  and  kidnapped  the  pretty  baby  daughter. 
Years  passed.  The  baby  grew  tall  and  beautiful  and  was  called 
Wathena  One  day  John  Menton  came  again  to  the  big  West,  this 
time  to  superintend  the  construction  of  a  railway.  His  surveyor, 
Will  Beverley,  stopped  work  that  day  to  make  a  snap-shot  of  the 
pretty  Indian  Miss.  He  developed  it  and  fell  in  love  with  the 
image.  He  showed  it  to  Menton,  who,  suspicious,  immediately 
went  in  search  of  her,  identifying  her  as  his  daughter.  And  there 
was  happiness  untold  in  the  construction  camp  that  night. 

"THE  OUTLAW  COLONY."— Released  October  16th. 
Length  1,010  feet. 

In  the  outlaw  colony  Rattlesnake  Ike  loved  Bessie  Vanever, 
daughter  of  the  old  leader.  So  did  handsome  John  Briscoe,  and 
Bessie  reciprocated.  One  day  Jim  Wiggins,  Sheriff,  in  disguise 
entered  the  camp.  Ike  accepted  him,  but  grew  to  hate  him 
shortly.  And  then  Jim  fell  in  love  with  Grace,  sister  of 
Bessie,  and  found  himself  in  a  horrible  plight.  But  the  end  came 
one  day  when  Ike  struck  Briscoe.  There  was  a  shot  and  a  scuffle 
and  Ike  died.  Then,  taking  sides  with  the  Sheriff,  the  old  outlaw 
and  his  two  daughters,  along  with  Briscoe,  stood  off  the  camp.  A 
fine  battle  took  place,  ending  in  the  death  of  the  father.  Later  it 
was  all  explained.  Wiggins  appointed  Briscoe  a  deputy,  and 
Briscoe  found  a  new  delight  in  his  love  for  Bessie. 


B.  &  C. 


M.P.  Sales  Agency. 


"THREE  -  FINGERED      KATE'S      '  PSEUDO  '     QUAR- 
TETTE."—Released  October  13th.     Length  1,011  feet. 

Kate's  gang  are  passing  away  the  time  in  her  sumptuous 
quarters.  "  Snorky,"  one  of  the  gang,  shows  Kate  a  newspaper, 
in  which  it  is  announced  that  Lord  Malcolm  has  hired  a  famous 
quartette  to  play  at  a  ball  to  be  given  at  Malcolm  Towers.  Kate 
sees  in  this  the  possibility  of  another  coup,  and  decides  to  kidnap 
the  real  musicians,  appropriate  their  costumes,  and  take  their 
place  at  the  ball.  This  is  successfully  accomplished,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  dance  the  guests  are  held  up  and  their  jewels  taken. 
However,  the  real  quartette  succeed  in  breaking  out  of  their  place 
of  confinement,  and  meeting  Detective  "  Sheerluck  "  explain  the 
case  to  him.  He  "commandeers"  a  passing  motor  car  and 
hurries  to  the  Towers,  only  to  find  he  is  just  too  late,  Some  of 
the  guests  arm  themselves  with  sporting  guns,  and  accompany 
"Sheerluck"  in  pursuit.  Meanwhile  Kate's  car  breaks  down, 
and  she  leads  her  pursuers  through  the  bushes  in  almost  a  circle 
until  emerging  at  practically  the  same  spot  she  annexes  their  car, 
leaving  "  r  heerluck  "  and  his  companions  to  their  own  reflections 
on  the  road,  with  a  broken-down  car  on  their  hands. 
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"Ideal"    Exclusives. 

Our  next  "IDEAL"  will   be 

THE  TARANTELLA, 

Featuring  HUGO   FLINR  and  MARIE   VON   OESER  in  this  Thrilling 

Released  November  17.  Drama    of    Bohemian    Life.  Length  2,800  feet. 


HAVE   YOU 
.   BOOKED  . 


THE   PRICE   OF    FOLLY? 

2,600  feet.         A  FEW  VACANT  DATES  STILL  OPEN. 


SYNOPSIS     AND      TERMS      ON      APPLICATION. 


THE    IDEAL    FILM    RENTING   CO., 


A.  M.  KAY, 
Manager. 


45,    GERRARD    STREET,    LONDON,    W. 


Telegraphic  Address: — "  Idefilm,  Westrand,  London." 


Telephone  No.  : — C  ty  3672. 


NOTICE. 

Our  Next  Dancing  Films  will  be 

"RAG    TIME    VIOLIN" 

"  YAN  K  E  E    TAN  G  LE." 

With  Music  specially  arranged  and 
printed  for  these  Films,  and  by  a 
simple  method  the  pianist  or  orchestra 
keeps   exact    time    with    the    Dancers. 


.  Wri*e  for  Particulars  to'. 


Excelsior  Film  Co., 

3,  Denman  Street, 
Piccadillv  Circus  -  LONDON,  W. 
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PENNY    PACKETS    OF 


YEASTWARD   HO 
CARAMELS 


YEATMAN    &    CO.,    Ltd. 
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BARKER  MOTION. 

i,  Soho  Square,  London,  W. 


"THE  LITTLE  POACHER."  —  Released  October  19th. 
Length  895  feet. 

Gamekeeper  Jim  Selby  and  his  wife  and  baby  live  happily 
together  until  one  day,  during  Jim's  absence,  a  convict  enters  the 
house,  writes  a  note  and  gives  it  to  Mary,  Jim's  wife.  This  she 
reads,  and,  recognising  the  convict,  takes  him  indoors.  Soon  after 
Jim  returns  and  sees  his  wife  taking  leave  of  a  man,  who  fondly 
kisses  her.  Thus  angered,  he  attempts  to  shoot  the  man,  but, 
failing,  snatches  the  note  from  his  wife's  hand  and  reads  it.  In 
his  haste  he  does  not  see  it  is  torn,  but  drives  his  wife  and  child 
from  the  house.  The  note  he  has  just  read  is  somewhat  torn  and 
reads  :  "  For  the  love  you  always  said  you  bore  me,  help  me  now. 
I  am  waiting  in  the  garden  for  you. — Jack."  Six  years  later  the 
husband  shoots  a  red-haired  boy  accidentally,  and,  to  his  grief, 
discovers  it  to  be  his  own.  An  explanation  follows,  and  soon  the 
happy  family  is  re-united. 

"PETER  PICKLE'S  WEDDING."— Released  October  21st. 
Length  790  feet. 

Jenny  loves  Archie,  but  her  parents  compel  her  to  marry  Peter 
Pickle.  On  the  wedding  morn,  however,  she  dresses  up  Mary  in 
the  bridal  dress,  while  she  herself  gets  married  to  Archie  by  the 
registrar.  Innocent  of  the  teal  facts,  Peter  marries  Mary,  and 
when  at  last  the  truth  is  discovered,  he  is  won  over  by  her  sweet 
smiles  and  kisses,  and  both  couples  receive  the  blessing  of  father 
and  mother,  and  then  all  is  happiness. 


BIOGRAPH. 

M.P.  Sales  Agency. 


-Released  October  6th.     Length 


"A  CHILD'S  REMORSE.' 
•998  feet. 

Through  her  ill  temper  the  mother  makes  home  life  very  un- 
pleasant. She  is  always  contrary  and  stubborn  when  her  husband 
suggests  anything  that  doesn't  exactly  coincide  with  her  views. 
As  may  be  imagined,  these  little  tiffs  are  not  very  healthful  for 
their  children,  a  girl  and  a  boy,  the  little  girl  especially  being 
influenced  by  the  condition.  During  a  little  outing  with  other 
children,  the  girl  shows  her  ill  temper  and  a  quarrel  ensues 
between  her  and  another  little  girl  which  results  in  the  ostracism 
of  the  ill-tempered  child  from  the  festivities.  A  leaky  motor-boat 
has  been  dra-wn  up  to  the  dock  by  a  couple  of  vacationists  and,  in 
the  course  of  their  play,  a  party  of  the  children  go  out  in  it.  The 
quarrelsome  child  knows  of  the  danger,  but  in  spite  won't  warn 
them.  Far  out  to  sea  the  children  go  and  would  have  perished 
had  not  the  girl's  conscience  awakened,  causing  her  to  spread  the 
news  of  their  danger.  The  children  are  rescued  after  a  terrifying 
experience. 

"A  PUEBLO  LEGEND."— Released  October  27th.  Length 
1,960  feet. 

This  production,  which  comprises  two  reels,  was  made  in  the 
old  Pueblo  of  Isleta,  New  Mexico,  where  the  incidents  of  the 
story  were  supposed  to  have  occurred.  The  costume  plates, 
shields,  weapons  and  accessories  were  kindly  loaned  by  the 
Museum  of  Indian  Antiques  at  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico.  The 
opening  scene  occurs  on  a  feast-day  in  early  times,  before  the 
coming  of  the  Spanish  to  that  country.  During  the  Spring  Dance 
of  the  Green  Boughs,  the  Sun  Priest  tells  the  story  of  the  turquoise 
stone  that  fell  from  the  sky  centuries  before  and  was  imbedded  in 
the  earth,  the  recovery  of  which  would  mean  light,  happiness  and 
prosperity  to  the  people  of  Isleta.  The  Great  Brother,  the 
exemplar  of  the  tribe,  is  chosen  as  the  one  most  worthy  to  be  sent 
on  the  holy  mission.  The  dangers  and  hardships  which  he  endures 
during  his  long  quest  go  to  make  a  most  beautiful  portrayal  of  early 
Indian  symbolism. 


BROCKLISS.  J.  F. 

4,  New  Co.mpton   Street,  W.C. 


"  WHAT  AVAILS  THE  CROWN  ?"— Released  October  31st. 
Length  995  feet. 

She  was  a  princess  and  a  human  girl.  Sincere,  simple,  with  an 
earnest  love  for  all  things  everywhere,  she  hated  royal  pomp  with 


a  hatred  that  was  a  passion.  In  her  light,  bright  eyes  was  the 
story  of  human  struggle,  of  contending  human  emotions.  And 
such  a  girl  as  this  was  to  be  sacrificed  for  a  political  alliance.  The 
prince  selected  was  an  individual  immeasureably  her  inferior  in 
body  and  soul.  Little  wonder  that  in  bitterness  of  spirit  she 
rebelled  fiercely  against  the  selfish  decree  which  would  hand  her 
over  to  the  keeping  of  such  a  man.  Then  her  father  pleaded  and 
finally  commanded.  What  entreaties  could  not  obtain  could 
certainly  not  be  got  by  compulsion,  and  in  true  regal  spirit  she  left 
her  home.  She  went  out  into  the  great  world  where  she  could 
feel  the  pulse  of  a  nation  beating.  She  lived  among  the  people, 
and  among  the  people  she  found  a  man,  by  birth  a  peasant,  by  soul 
an  emperor.  She  wrote  to  the  old  king  and  proudly  confessed  her 
intention  to  marry  the  man  she  worshipped.  And  the  shock- 
broke  the  old  man's  heart.  He  died  as  he  had  lived,  a  martyr  to 
"royalty."  But,  and  here  comes  the  piteous  weakness  of  nature, 
that  can  go  so  far  and  yet  not  go  a  little  further  ;  with  her  father's 
death  the  girl  became  Queen.  And  out  of  a  misconceived  spirit 
of  self-sacrifice  she  abandoned  the  man  to  whom  her  soul  owed 
allegiance  and  surrendered  its  shell  to  the  man  chosen  for  her  by 
her  ministers.  Think  of  the  piteousness  and  the  hideousness  of  it 
all. 

"THE  CHILD  OF  THE  TENEMENTS."  —  Released 
October  23rd.     Length  Approx.  1,020  feet. 

Lydie  Martin  has  trouble  with  her  ailing  child.  Dr.  Mann  does 
all  he  can  to  help  Lydie  and  her  sick  child.  Lydie  plans  to  take 
the  child  and  her  husband  to  the  country.  But  there  is  no  pros- 
pect of  going,  for  her  husband  is  out  of  work  and  the  fare  is  some 
three  hundred  dollars.  One  day  Dr.  Mann,  while  making  the 
round  of  the  tenement  steps  in  to  see  the  Martins.  When  Mrs. 
Martin's  eye  light  on  the  wealthy  doctor's  coat  a  sudden  impulse 
compels  her  to  go  through  the  doctors  pockets.  She  finds  his 
wallet,  from  which  she  removes  just  enough  to  take  her  and  hers 
to  California.  Just  as  she  takes  the  money  an  evil-minded  and 
jealous  neighbour  sees  the  act  and  immediately  goes  off  to  report 
to  the  police.  In  the  meanwhile  Lydie  Martin  makes  hasty 
preparations  for  her  journey.  Just  as  she  is  about  to  leave  the 
police  break  in  and  she  is  accused  of  the  theft.  The  doctor  is 
sent  for.  He  takes  in  the  situation  at  a  glance,  and  wishing  to 
shield  the  distracted  woman  tells  the  police  that  he  has  in  truth 
lent  her  the  money.  The  repentant  woman  thanks  the  kind-hearted 
doctor  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  the  little  family  start  for  fresh 
air  and  happiness. 

"  THE  DIVIDING  LINE."— Released  October  24th.  Length 
989  feet. 

Fred  Little  and  Charles  Wright  are  both  in  love  with  Virginia 
Wrayburn,  whose  heart  is,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  pledged 
for  the  Southern  cause.  When  Lincoln  and  Lee  send  their  call 
for  volunteers,  Fred  goes  with  the  North  and  Charles  with  the 
South.  Charles  learns,  before  he  leaves  to  join  the  Southern 
forces  that  Virginia  is  the  fiancee  of  his  old  chum,  Fred.  This 
comes  as  a  great  surprise,  and  he  determines  to  forget  her. 
Charles  is  given  the  carrying  of  despatches  to  an  important  point. 
Northern  scouts  learn  of  Charles's  mission  and  Fred,  knowing  that 
he  is  pursuing  his  old  friend,  starts  on  his  track.  Charles  takes 
refuge  in  a  deserted  log  cabin.  Fred  and  two  soldiers  come  to  the 
cabin.  Lighting  a  candle  he  sees  a  foe  is  present.  Charles,  thus 
awakened,  leaps  to  his  feet  and  draws  his  revolver.  Fred  demands 
the  despatches  ;  Charles  refuses  to  give  them  up,  blows  out  the 
candle  and  tries  to  escape.  In  the  darkness  Fred  shoots  his 
friend,  takes  the  despatches  and  passes  out  into  the  night.  Charles 
regains  consciousness,  and  although  mortally  wounded  determines 
to  try  to  recapture  the  despatches.  He  follows  Fred  to  the  home 
of  Virginia,  and  there  secures  the  papers.  The  house  is 
soon  surrounded  by  Southern  soldiers.  This  means  capture  and 
death  for  Fred.  But  Charles  succeeds  in  persuading  him  to  change 
uniforms  with  him,  and  when  the  Southern  officer  enters  the  room 
Charles  is  arrested.  However,  before  he  succumbs  to  his  terrible 
wound,  he  hands  the  officer  the  despatches. 

"THE  SVASTIKA."— Released  October  12th.  Length  1,021 
feet. 

Elk,  an  educated  Indian,  is  secretly  in  love  with  Sallie,  the 
daughter  of  a  prosperous  ranchman.  But  his  case  is  hopeless,  for 
Sallie's  affections  are  already  bestowed  upon  Tom,  one  of  the 
cowboys.  Tom,  in  turn,  is  loved  by  Wanka,  daughter  of  an 
Indian  chief,  and  when  he  makes  it  plain  to  her  that  he  is  going 
to  marry  Sallie  the  Indian  lays  a  plan  of  revenge  against  her 
sjccessful  rival.  The  Indians  demand  whiskey  and  tobacco  from 
Sallie's  father,  and  when  he  refuses  they  declare  war  on  the  white 
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men.  Elk,  fearing  for  the  safety  of  the  one  he  loves,  plans  to 
protect  Sallie  without  betraying  his  tribe.  He  overpowers  her  in 
■the  woods,  and  with  his  knife  scratches  on  her  forehead  a 
mysterious  sign,  the  so-called  Svastika,  which  is  held  sacred  by 
his  tribe.  The  cowboys  arrest  Elk  for  this  seeming  outrage  and 
•cast  him  into  prison.  Later  the  Indians,  led  by  Wanka,  take 
Sallie  captive  and  threaten  her  life  unless  whiskey  is  forthcoming. 
But  presently  they  notice  the  sign  on  the  girl's  forehead,  and 
instantly  they  release  her.  Not  only  is  the  girl  given  her  freedom, 
but  is  sent  off  laden  with  presents.  She  soon  meets  the  posse  who 
.are  out  searching  for  her,  and  explains  the  meaning  of  the  sign. 
The  men  now  realise  that  they  have  acted  unjustly  to  Elk,  and 
ride  at  on:e  to  the  prison  and  release  him. 


BRONCHO. 

Westkrn  Import  Co. 


"THE  EMPTY  TEEPEE."— Released  October  16th.  Length 
Approx.  893  feet. 

White  Lily  is  the  pride  of  the  Indian  encampment,  and  is  beloved 
T)y  Brown  Wolf.  Her  father,  Grand  Eagle,  decides  she  shall  be 
■educated  at  a  mission  school.  At  their  farewell  meeting,  White 
Lily  and  Brown  Wolf  pledge  everlasting  love.  White  Lily  departs 
for  the  mission.  In  an  Indian  encounter  Brown  Wolf  is  killed. 
White  Lily  tires  of  her  school,  and  escapes  one  night  and  arrives 
at  the  encampmeut  only  to  find  the  teepee  empty.  She  inquires 
the  reason  and  is  informed  of  the  death  of  her  lover,   Brown  Wolf. 

"LUCKY  BOB."— Released  October  26th.  Length  Approx. 
856  feet. 

Bob  secures  a  job  as  minder  of  the  hauling  gear  at  a  large  quarry. 
The  engineer  in  chief  is  in  love  with  the  boss's  pretty  daughter 
Mabel.  Bob,  however,  finds  favour  with  Mabel,  and  causes  the 
•engineer  to  become  jealous,  who  plans  with  a  ne'er-do-well  to 
tamper  with  the  machinery.  There  is  a  terrific  accident,  and  Bob 
is  accused  of  neglect,  but  Mabel,  having  overheard  the  plot,  clears 
Bob,  and  all  ends  happily. 


CINES. 


Charing  Cross  Road. 


"THE  INCRIMINATING  CARD."— Released  October  5th. 
Length  2,407  feet. 

Horace  and  Andrew  are  both  in  love  with  Lucy,  wife  of  Baron 
Hensor,  but  as  friends  she  likes  Horace  best.  She  holds  a 
correspondence  with  him,  which  is  written  under  the  stamps.  One 
day  the  baron  sees  his  wife  damping  off  the  stamps  in  order  to  read 
the  secret  message.  He  discovers  the  message  also,  and  accuses 
Horace  of  perfidy,  and  is  mysteriously  murdered.  The  suspicion 
falls  on  Horace,  but  when  the  services  of  a  detective  are  engaged 
the  truth  comes  to  light.  Andrew  confesses  to  the  crime,  having 
murdered  the  baron  so  as  to  let  the  crime  fall  on  Horace's 
shoulders,  hoping  to  remove  both  from  his  path. 

"THE  LION  TAMER'S  REVENGE."  — Released  October 
19th.     Length  1,928  feet. 

Antonia  and  Clea  are  lion  tamers,  and  Lieut.  Alexander  falls  in 
love  with  Clea,  and  she  returns  his  love.  Antonia  soon  suspects 
this,  and  becomes  enraged  and  jealous.  Andrea,  the  clown,  un- 
dertakes to  watch  them,  and  reports  to  him  their  meetings. 
Antonia  sets  a  plot  for  the  lovers,  and  so  succeeds  that  he  soon 

"has  them  bound   in  the  deserted  arena,   into  which  he  drives  the 
enraged   and   hungry   lions.     Alexander  is  torn  to  pieces,  but  Clea 

•escapes.     In  the  morning  Antonia  calls  in  the  police  and  professes 
to  know  nothing.     At  this  moment  Clea  appears,   and  he  is  led 

-away  to  justice. 


CLARENDON. 

12,    Charing    Cross    Road,    W.C. 


"LIEUT.  ROSE  AND  THE  TRAIN  WRECKERS."— 
Released  October  13th.     Length  955  feet. 

Lieut.  Rose  is  handed  a  confidential  letter  which  he  is  requested 
to  deliver  to  the  commander  of  a  battleship  lying  in  a  neighbouring 
port.  Leaving  his  own  ship,  the  Lieut,  is  seen  to  arrive  aboard  a 
steam  pinnace  at  the  admiralty  quay.     He  hails  a  taxi  at  the  dock 


gates  and  drives  directly  to  the  railway  station,  quite  unconscious 
of  the  fact  that  his  steps  are  being  dogged  by  spies  in  the  pay  of  a 
foreign  government.  The  Lieut. 's  train  has  left  before  the  spies 
can  obtain  tickets,  and  for  the  purpose  of  waylaying  him  they 
follow  by  road.  The  road  and  rail  run  parallel,  and  several 
exciting  scenes  illustrate  the  race  between  the  car  and  the  train. 
Eventually  the  train  is  held  up  by  signal  and  the  car  forges  ahead. 
The  foreigners  arrive  at  a  signal  box  some  miles  ahead  of  the  train, 
and  having  overcome  the  man  on  duty  they  reverse  the  points  for 
the  purpose  of  shunting  the  train  on  to  a  siding  leading  to  a  pier 
head.  The  points  are  ready,  and  the  train  at  express  speed  dashes 
on  to  the  siding.  Lieut.  Rose,  who  is  familiar  wi  h  the  line, 
instantly  perceiving  that  there  is  no  hope  of  saving  the  train 
decides  to  save  his  documents  even  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life.  A 
series  of  the  most  exciting  scenes  show  the  manner  of  his  escape. 
Whilst  the  train  is  running  at  a  speed  of  at  least  thirty  miles  an 
hour,  the  gallant  Lieut,  climbs  on  to  the  footboard  and  swinging 
himself  into  position  between  the  coaches  disconnects  the  couplings 
of  the  rear  brake.  The  train  unable  to  slow  up  in  time  dashes  on 
over  the  end  of  the  pier  carrying  the  buffer  stops  before  it.  The 
rear  coach,  suddenly  released,  comes  to  a  standstill,  and  the  Lieut,  is 
still  gazing  horror  struck  at  the  disaster  to  the  fore  part  of  the 
train  when  from  behind  he  is  suddenly  attacked  by  the  band  of 
train  wreckers  in  the  pay  of  the  spy.  A  severe  struggle  follows  and 
the  Lieut.,  now  thoroughly  awake  to  the  serious  turn  affairs  have 
taken,  throws  his  enemies  down  one  after  another,  and  finally,  with 
an  irresistible  effort,  manages  to  break  away  and  gain  on  his  pursuers. 
They  follow  close  on  his  heels,  and  in  the  hope  of  eluding  them 
Rose  dashes  into  a  tunnel  on  the  main  line  hard  by — a  sensation  is 
caused  at  this  point  by  the  passing  of  an  express  train  close  on  the 
heels  of  the  spy's  gang.  In  the  tunnel,  however,  it  is  seen  that  the 
train  has  not  caught  any  of  the  band,  and  another  desperate  en- 
counter ends  with  the  Lieut,  again  overcoming  his  adversaries  and 
running  for  his  life  hotly  pursued  as  before.  He  arrives  on  the 
bridge  crossing  the  railway,  and  is  just  in  time  to  elude  the  gang  at 
his  heels  by  springing  over  the  parapet  on  to  the  roof  of  a  passing 
express.  Again  the  gang  follow  in  their  powerful  car,  but  this 
time  with  less  success.  Lieut.  Rose  arrives  at  the  port  of  destina- 
tion some  mile  or  more  ahead  of  the  spy  and  his  men,  and  seizing 
a  fisherman's  boat  he  at  once  makes  for  the  battleship  off  the 
shore.  The  spy  is  not  done  yet.  He  secures  a  motor  launch,  and 
with  his  men  gives  chase  at  sea.  From  the  battleship  the  astonished 
officers  can  see  the  chase  in  the  distance  and  a  whaler  is  dispatched 
to  the  rescue  of  the  Lieut.  A  spectacular  fight  at  sea,  concluding 
with  the  arrival  of  the  bluejackets  to  the  rescue  and  the  capture  of 
the  spy,  makes  a  most  exciting  finish  to  the  chase,  and  the  conclud- 
ing scene  aboard  ship  shows  the  gallant  Lieut,  in  fulfilment  of 
his  solemn  word  handing  up  the  papers  to  the  captain  and 
receiving  heartfelt  congratulations  on  his  faithful  service. 

"  THE  FLOODED  MINE."— Released  October  27th.     Length 
2,160  feet. 

The  story  centres  around  the  early  lives  of  two  sisters  born  of 
poor  parentage.  As  a  baby  the  younger  child,  "Rosie,"  is 
adopted  by  a  lady  of  wealth — the  older,"  Lily,"  remains  with  her 
parents  in  the  surroundings  of  poverty.  Seven  years  elapse,  and 
we  see  Lily  dancing  to  the  street  organ.  Rose  and  Lady  Moulds- 
worth  pass  by,  but  the  children  do  not  recognise  each  other.  Later, 
Lily  is  noticed  by  a  theatrical  manager,  who  agrees  to  train  her 
for  the  stage.  Seven  years  more  elapse,  and  we  now  find  the  girls 
grown  to  early  womanhood.  Rose,  accompanied  by  a  young 
admirer,  Harry  Finden,  and  Lady  Mouldsworth,  in  a  box,  are 
rapturously  applauding  the  dancing  of  Lily,  now  a  leading  comedy 
girl.  After  the  performance  Harry  Finden,  who  is  fascinated  by 
the  dancing,  strolls  round  to  the  stage  door  and  makes  the 
acquaintance  of  Lily.  From  this  point  the  story  resolves  itself  into 
a  struggle  for  supremacy  in  the  affections  of  the  youth,  neither 
girl  suspecting  her  relationship  to  the  other.  Ultimately  Rose  and 
Harry  are  married,  and  Lily  receives  a  letter  from  him  excusing 
his  conduct  towards  her.  The  tone  of  the  letter,  and  jealousy  of 
her  successful  rival,  drive  the  girl  to  distraction,  and  in  a  fit  of 
madness  she  follows  the  young  couple  on  the  wedding  trip. 
Finden  takes  his  bride  to  view  a  coal  mine,  and  whilst  they  are 
below,  Lily,  who  has  secretly  followed  them,  waits  above  and 
discovers  a  lock-gate  by  which  she  can  flood  the  mine  and  drown 
her  rival.  She  is  torn  by  temptation  and  horror  of  the  deed,  but  in 
the  end  gives  way  to  her  longing  for  revenge  and  floods  the  mine. 
Rescuers  fortunately  arrive  in  time,  and  in  the  final  scene — a 
miner's  cottage  near  by — Rose  and  Lily  learn  of  their  relationship 
— blood  is  thicker  than  water — and  the  tale  concludes  happily 
for  all. 
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FILMS.— Supplement  to  THE  CINEMA. 


October,  1912. 


Cinema  &  General  Supply  Co., 

FILM    RENTERS,    &c. 

5,  DENMARK  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS  RD.,  W.C. 

Telephone:  Telegrams: 

Oerrard  3217.  "  Cinesupply,  Westcent,  London." 

49,  WHYTEVILLE  ROAD,  FOREST  GATE,  E. 

Telephone,  Night  and  Sunday  :  Stratford  459. 

Address   all    communications   to    Forest    Gate. 

SCOTCH   AGENCY:    3,    BARRACK    STREET,    DUNDEE. 


SINGLE  FEATURE  FILMS  OR 
COMPLETE  PROGRAMMES  FROM 
7s.  6d.  per  1 ,000  feet  per  week. 

(Two   Changes.) 
Send    for    List    of   Feature  and   Exclusive 
Films     with    Vacant    Dates    and    Terms. 


PATHE  GAZETTES  AND  TOPICAL 
BUDGETS  FOR  SALE  OR  HIRE. 
200  to  300  feet.  From  2s.  Ed.  each  half  weh. 

Managers'   and    Operators'   Tablets 

(washable),  6d.  each. 
Descriptive  Stickers,  six  varieties,  6d.  100. 
Monthly      Indexed      Diaries,      Id.      each. 
Specimens    of  above    Free    to    any    Manager. 
Post  Cards,    printed   with  the  address   of 

your  theatre,  250  Is. 
Electric  Torches,  Is.  9d.  each.  Sample,  Is. 


CINEMA     (SL    GENERAL     SUPPLY     CO.. 
49,  Whyteville    Road,    Forest    Gate,    London,    E. 


THE    MOST   PERFECT 
BIOSCOPE    EXTANT. 

^      <£     NEW      MODEL.      Jt      j 
ABSOLUTELY     FIREPROOF. 


Pictures    registered    while    the   machine   is   running    or    stationary 
Optical  Centre  remaining  constant. 

Light  increased  50  per  cent    No  Supplementary  rollers  to  break  films. 
Mechanism  unequalled  in  workmanship  or  resu't  . 

t»e  r  f  e  c  t. 

Catalogues    Post   Free. 


'  Grams : 
'Biojector, London.' 

•  Phone : 
Hop  1904. 


m  r.  r.  m 
BEARD, 

Manufacturers  of 
Scientific  Instruments. 
Optical  Lanterns,  Cine- 
matographs,  Jets, 
Regulators,  Carriers, 
etc. 

lO.TrafalgarBd., 

Old    Kent    Road, 

LONDON,   S.E. 


0 


□ 


The  London 

&  County 

Film  Service 


0 


)    104,  WABDOUR  ST. 
LONDON,  W. 


JC     (?%     <?* 

□     ll 

Telephone:  2319  City. 
Code:  A.B  C,  5th  Edition. 
Wires  :'  Loconlhir-Ox- London. 


Daylight  Cinemas 

(191  3i 
Complete     Design    arid     fullest     particulars 
(illustrated)  forwarded  on  receipt  of  enquiry. 

GUARANTEED   PERFECT    PICTURE  IN    BROAD    DAYLIGHT 


WE    CAN   SUPPLY    THE    FOLLOWING  .— 

Any  Make  of  PROJECTOR  Complete,  cut  prices. 

TOTAL    REFLEX    SCREEN,    saves    half   the  current,  and  a 

perfect  picture. 
CHAIRS  of  all  descriptions,  from  4s.  9d. 
Special  Wilton  FLOOR  CARPETS  at  cut  prices  for  quantity. 

ALL    EFFECTS    for    heightening    the    illusion    to    pictures, 

from  2s.   6d. 
FILMS    for    Sale    at    10s.    per    1,000,  complete  with  titles. 
DAY   AND    NIGHT    SCREEN,  as  shown  in  the  White  City, 

same  patent. 
OZONE  SPRAYERS  from  10s.  6d. 


WE  are  EXPORTERS  for  all 
CINEMATOGRAPH  GOODS. 

Write  Us  !      Write  Us  !      If  you  mean  Business. 

FILM    HIRE: 

Programmes   5,500,    changed    Monday   and 
Thursday,  £5  and  upwards. 


WE    DO    ALL    CLASSES    OF    HIRE. 


Non-Flam  Programmes  at  £4,  two  changes. 

WATCH  FOR  OUR  1913  ALL  STEEL  PROJECTOR 

All  Parts  Standard. 

WRITE  :     THE 

London  and  County 
Film  Service, 

104,     Wardour     Street,     LONDON,    W. 


October,  1912. 


FILMS.  —Supplement  to  THE  CINEMA. 
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COSMOPOLITAN, 

Film  House,  Gerrard  Street,  \V. 


"THE  LEAP  TO  DEATH."  —  Released  October  27th. 
Length  2,800  feet. 

Kate  Holborn,  a  society  woman,  and  her  friends  visit  the 
photographers.  Amongst  the  specimens  in  the  photographer's 
case  is  a  photograph  of  a  young  man  to  which  Kate  takes  a  great 
fancy.  She  purchases  a  copy  and  gives  it  a  prominent  place  in 
her  handsome  boudoir.  The  picture  is  that  of  Jack  Morton,  a 
swell  mobsman.  Kate  has  a  valuable  pearl  necklace  which  she 
sends  to  the  jewellers  to  be  repaired.  Whilst  her  man  is  in  the 
shop,  Jack  and  his  confederate  arrive  outside  and  decide  to  com- 
mit one  of  their  smart  thefts.  The  thing  is  very  cleverly  done. 
Jack's  friend  enters  the  shop  and  engages  the  attention  of  the  shop- 
man by  purchasing  a  jewel.  The  necklace  is  lying  on  the 
counter  against  which  the  thief  has  hung  his  umbrella.  He 
deftly  twitches  the  pearls  into  the  umbrella  and  gets  on  his  dignity 
when  the  loss  is  discovered  and  questions  asked.  He  gives  the 
shopman  his  card  and  stalks  out,  leaving  the  umbrella  which 
hangs  unnoticed.  The  man  immediately  hurries  to  Kate's  house, 
relates  the  loss,  and  she  goes  at  once  to  the  jeweller's.  The 
jeweller  is  explaining  matters  when,  according  to  the  plan,  Jack 
enters  to  take  away  the  umbrella.  It  is  a  case  of  love  at  first 
sight.  Jack  cannot  find  it  in  his  heart  to  rob  her.  He  turns  the 
umbrella  upside  down  and  hands  back  the  pearls.  Jack  and 
Kate  leave  the  shop  together,  she  recognising  the  original  of  the 
photograph,  but  not  knowing  his  character  supposes  the  affair  an 
accident.  The  jeweller  communicates  with  the  police,  re-enacts 
the  scene  and  gives  the  officers  the  forgotten  umbrella.  At  head- 
quarters they  continue  investigations,  and  soon  trace  the  crime  to 
Jack  and  his  companion.  Next  day  Jack  and  Kate  lunch  together 
and  we  have  a  pretty  love  scene.  On  leaving  their  quarters  next 
morning,  Jack  and  his  friend  part  company.  Silhouetted  in  an  arch- 
way is  the  figure  of  Jack's  friend  as  he  stops  to  buy  a  newspaper. 
Beyond  him  is  the  vista  of  a  sunny  street,  down  which  the  police, 
on  his  track  in  a  motor-car,  approach  rapidly.  Dropping  his 
paper,  the  man  dashes  quickly  into  the  building,  races  through  its 
gloomy  courts  to  an  upper  balcony,  where  he  believes  himself 
free.  The  city  stretches  in  a  vast  expanse  far  below.  He  has  only 
just  recovered  his  breath  when  the  detectives  pounce  upon  him. 
He  draws  a  revolver,  which  is  struck  out  of  his  hand  ;  he  is  cap- 
tured. The  detective's  next  task  is  to  seize  Jack.  Kate  and  he 
visit  the  aeronaut  ground.  A  balloon  is  about  to  go  up  and  a 
crowd  of  spectators  are  interestedly  watching  it.  A  detective,  hot 
on  the  scent,  arrives  on  the  scene  and  makes  a  dash  for  him. 
Jack,  ever  alert,  eludes  the  rush,  and  Kate,  thinking  only  of  him, 
flings  herself  on  the  detective,  preventing   him  following. 

The  balloon  is  rising.  Jack  makes  straight  for  it,  springs 
into  the  basket,  and  sails  aloft.  Landing  later  on,  he  sends 
a  carrier  pigeon  to  Kate  telling  her  all  is  well.  Returning 
from  the  scene  she  receives  the  message,  the  pigeon  alighting  in 
the  bushes  as  she  approaches  the  house.  Some  months  later 
Kate  is  giving  a  garden  party  at  which  some  Russian  dancers  will 
perform  to  amuse  the'gue'sts.  Jack  has  returned,  and,  seeing  the 
dancers,  bribes  the  leading  man  to  let  him  take  his  place  as  he 
longs  for  a  sight  of  Kate.  The  exchange  is  effected.  In  the 
beautiful  gardens  a  gay  crowd  watch  the  Erl  dance.  Jack,  the 
leader,  is  surrounded  by  a  bevy  of  girl  dancers,  the  whole  going 
through  a  very  pretty  performance.  At  the  conclusion  Jack 
flings  himself  at  the  feet  of  Kate  who  recognises  him.  When  all  is 
over,  the  lovers  have  a  few  precious  moments  together,  but  Jack 
dare  not  stay  for  fear  of  the  police.  Indeed,  they  are  already  on 
his  track  and  follow  him  home.  They  force  an  entrance  to  his 
rooms.  It  is  a  thrilling  episode.  Jack,  smoking  and  dreaming  of 
Kate,  is  startled  by  the  noise  of  the  police.  Quick  as  a  flash,  he 
hides  behind  the  curtain.  Then  as  the  officers  dash  into  the  room 
he  rushes  out,  they  hurrying  after  him.  Breathless  Jack  flies  to 
Kate's  house  ;  together  they  go  to  the  stables,  mount  a  horse  and 
take  flight,  pursued  by  the  police  in  a  motor.  After  narrow  escapes 
from  capture  they  board  a  steamer,  taking  the  horse  with  them. 
Full  of  resource,  the  police  dash  -to  the  wireless  station.  We  see 
them  arrive,  then  the  picture  gradually  ascends  the  transmitting 
pole  and  we  see  the  flashes  leaping  out  from  its  apex.  The 
message  is  received  by  the  captain  of  the  steamer  on  which  the  pair 
travel.  Hequestions  Jack,  who,  his  suspicions  aroused,  mounts  the 
horse,   and    before  those    on   board    realise   what  is    happening, 


leaps  over  the  side  into  the  water  followed  by  Kate.  Dripping 
from  their  plunge  they  reach  the  shore,  again  mount  the  horse  and 
set  off  on  their  desperate  ride  for  safety.  But  the  police  are  too 
many  for  them.  In  a  tragic  and  passionate  scene  Jack  insists 
upon  Kate  remaining  behind  whilst  he  makes  one  last  desperate 
dash.  Horse  and  rider  struggle  gallantly  up  a  steep  hill,  but  the 
hunters  are  close  on  them  and  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  a  last  leap 
down  a  sheer  precipice — a  leap  to  certain  death.  Horse  and  rider 
disappear  over  the  edge  ;  the  officers  arriving  just  after  peer  awe- 
stricken  into  the  abyss,  where  far  down  below  they  see  the  lifeless 
body  of  the  rider.  Kate,  discovered,  is  led  to  the  precipice,  after- 
wards assisted  down,  where  we  leave  her  with  all  that  remains  of 
her  lover. 


CRICKS  &  MARTIN, 


101,  Wardour  Street,  \V. 


Ltd. 


-Released  October  10th.   Length 


"OH  !   WHAT  A  PEACH 
960  feet, 

Miss  Tottie,  a  manicure,  rents  a  shanty  at  Blue  Creek,  where  she 
captivates  all.  Bill  the  boss,  is  hit  worse  than  the  rest,  and  it  is 
not  long  before  he  has  proposed  to,  and  been  accepted  by,  the  la'ly. 
Tottie  visits  Bill  and  is  shown  the  latter's  store  of  nuggets,  which 
she  persuades  Bill  is  not  properly  safeguarded.  Accordingly 
the  nuggets  are  transferred  to  Tottie'shut,  and  later  arrangements 
are  made  for  the  wedding.  Every  one  of  the  boys  presents  Tottie 
with  a  most  expensive  present.  The  great  day  arrives  and  all 
attend  at  the  church  but  the  bride,  who  fails  to  put  in  an  appear- 
ance, A  visit  to  her  hut  is  paid,  and  it  is  found  that  Tottie  has 
flown,  taking  with  her  the  wedding  presents  and  Bill's  nuggets. 

"THE  DANCING  GIRL."— Released  October  17th.  Length 
2,000  feet. 

Nina,  a  Spanish  Sefiora,  i;  an  accomplished  flirt  as  she  is  a 
Dancer  and  when  she  had  finished  her  tambourine  dance  outside 
a  native  cafe,  Bernardo  cannot  suppress  his  secret  but  deep  rooted 
love  longer  and  he  rushes  to  her  side  and  tries  to  caress  her.  His 
wish  might  have  been  granted  had  not  Nina  seen  Filippi  approch- 
ing  and  she  at  once  slights  Bernardo  and  walks  off  in  the  arms  of 
her  lover.  Bernardo's  love  for  Nina  immediately  turns  to  intense 
hatred  of  his  rival.  He  vows  vengeance  and  resolves  to  follow 
them.  The  lovers,  unaware  of  his  presence,  stroll  leisurely  along 
the  cliffs  and  are  about  to  rest  when  they  are  parted  by  Bernardo 
who  immediatelv  unsheaths  his  long  bladed  native  knife.  In 
defence,  Filippi  does  likewise  and  the  terrific  struggle  between  the 
two  infuriated  men  is  closely  watched  by  the  terrified  Nina. 
Bernardo  is  disarmed  and  attempts  to  make  his  escape  but  is 
driven  to  the  edge  of  the  cliffs  and,  in  warding  off  a  blow,  loses 
his  balance  and  disappears.  Nina  rushes  to  the  spot  horrified  and 
pursuades  her  lover  to  leave  the  island  before  the  body  is  discovered. 
This  he  does,  and  after  watching  his  boat  well  out,  Nina  returns  to 
the  village  where  her  excited  manner  and  terrible  story  alarm 
the  natives  who  go  in  search.  On  reaching  the  shore  they 
find  a  priest  attending  the  wounded  man  and  they  carry  him 
back  to  the  villiage.  Nina  is  somewhat  relieved  to  find  Bernardo 
slowly  recovering,  and  seeing  her  bending  over  him  on  completely 
regaining  consciousness  he  again  pleads  for  her  love  and  is  again 
refused,  whereupon  he  renounces  the  world  and  enters  the 
monastery  with  the  priest.  Nina  in  vain  tries  to  forget  the  awful 
sight  of  the  fight,  but  her  memory  is  refreshed  while  walking  along 
the  sea  shore  by  the  sight  of  Filippi's  boat,  a  wreck  having  been 
washed  ashore  by  the  relentless  waves.  This  almost  unhinges  her 
mind,  and  she  falls  on  her  face  in  utter  despair,  assuming  that  her 
beloved  Filippi  is  no  more  ;  but  the  gentle  hand  upon  her  shoulder 
of  Bernardo,  now  a  priest,  arouses  her  passion,  and  she  again 
repulses  him,  and  accuses  him  of  her  lover's  downfall  and  death. 
Meanwhile,  Filippi  has  been  rescued  from  the  sea  and  taken  to  the 
monastery,  and  upon  Bernardo's  return  he  is  sent  to  wait  upon 
the  unconscious  man.  The  sight  of  his  former  adversary  upon 
the  bed  startles  Bernardo,  but  under  the  sacred  roof  they  swear 
friendship  and  forget  the  past.  Filippi  recovers,  and  his  old 
enemy  sets  out  to  find  Nina.  Reluctant  and  distrustful  at  first  at 
his  story,  she  ultimately  agrees  to  follow  him  to  the  sea  shore, 
where  Filippi  is  anxiously  awaiting  their  arrival,  and  the  picture 
ends  with  Bernardo  leaving  the  lovers  embracing  on  the  happy 
reunion  of  Filippi  and  Nina,  "  The  Dancing  Girl." 
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FILMS.— Supplement  to  THE  CINEMA. 


October,   1912. 


F.  FARRELL  &  Co.,  Ltd., 

CINEMATOGRAPH  THEATRE  BUILDERS. 


STRUCTURAL  ALTERATIONS   AND   REDECORATION 

SCHEMES    CARRIED    OUT    WITHOUT    INTERFERING 

WITH    DAILY    PERFORMANCES. 


We  make  it  our  business  to  know  all  the 
new  regulations  issued  by  the  Authorities. 


Estimates  Free — 

Town,  Country,  or  Abroad. 


CORRESPONDENCE  EN  TOUTES  LANGUES. 


Telegraphic  Address: 
"  Farrellize,  London." 

'Phone : 
7018  P.O.  Hampstead. 


9,  Fleet  Road, 
Hampstead,  N.W. 


SPECIAL    TERMS    TO    RELIABLE    FIRMS. 


(r 


S\ 


IDEAL  FILM  RENTING  CO. 

(A.  M.  KAY,   Manager), 

45,  GERRARD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


Telegrams  : 
"  ldefilm,  Westrand,  London." 


'Phone : 
City  3672. 


SPECIAL    PROGRAMMES,     INCLUDING    LONG 
FEATURE   FILM    WITH    BI-WEEKLY    CHANGE, 

FROM         ^  r%         PER    WEEK. 


REDUCED  PRICES.      Ideal  Cheap  Service. 

(LIST    "A") 

FT    A  1VT       *-"    a'Jout  1000  Subjects,  comprising  every  description, 
*  MJtXaMm     oy  ,1,,  |.a(|inj  manufacturers. 


7s.  6d.        & 


10s. 


TWO  CHANGES.  THREE  CHANGES. 

PER     I.OOO     FEET     PER     WEEK. 

(LIST     "A") 

WAN    FI    A  1VT       An  excellent  and  varied  stock  tor  Special  or 

**  Vrl  "r  "**«*•     Weekly  Programmes,  at  the  remarkably  low 

prices  of 


15s. 


& 


20s. 


TWO  CHANGES.  THREE  CHANGES. 

Pi:K      1,000     FF.ET     PER     WEEK. 

DAILY    OR    SUNDAY    PROGRAMMES    are  specially 
catered   for  at  prices  below   anything  quoted. 


v-_ 


_^ 


J.  S.  Selway  &Co. 

BUILDERS  &    CONTRACTORS. 


We  are  prepared  to  estimate  free 
of    all    charge    for    the  erection  of 

HIGH- CLASS 

Cinema  Theatres 

We    undertake   all    descriptions  of 
decorations. 

On  receipt  of  letter  our  representa- 

tive  will  wait  upon  clients  to  take 

details  of   requirements. 


5.7.High  Rd.,Chiswick,W. 


October,  1912. 
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ECLAIR. 

Tyler  Film  Co.,  Ltd. 


"A  BROTHERS  BARBARITY.'  —Released  October  3rd. 
Length  2,230  feet. 

Count  de  Cordreux  is  the  eldest  son  and  master  of  the  family. 
There  live  with  him  his  mother  and  a  young  sister,  Solange. 
Solange  is  in  love  with  Marc  Lambert,  an  engineer  residing  in  the 
neighbourhood.  A  lawyer  informs  the  Count  and  his  mother  that 
Solange  is  to  inherit  great  wealth  from  a  distant  relative,  but  a 
condition  of  the  inheritance  is  that  if  she  marries  the  money  will 
be  divided. 

Strolling  through  the  country  at  the  close  of  the  day,  Solange 
and  Marc  are  overtaken  by  a  group  of  peasants,  who,  insolent,  are 
sharply  rebuked  by  the  engineer.  By  way  of  revenge  they  write 
an  anonymous  letter  informing  the  Count  of  his  sister's  love  affair. 
Solange  is  summoned,  severely  scolded  and  threatened,  as  the 
affair  is  regarded  both  as  a  disgrace  and  likely  to  result  in  the  loss 
of  some  of  the  wealth.  But  the  young  folks  are  too  much  in  love 
to  be  careful,  and  one  day  the  Count  surprises  them  together  in  a 
wood.  He  dismisses  Solange  roughly,  and  in  a  splendid  episode 
the  two  men  confront  each  other.  The  Count  and  his  mother 
plot  together  to  end  this  menace  to  their  wishes.  Poor  Solange 
is  roughly  handled  by  her  brother,  terrified  and  bullied  into 
writing  a  letter  to  Lambert,  informing  him  that  she  is  going  away 
for  a  long  voyage  and  desiring  him  to  forget  her.  Under  pretence 
of  the  voyage  all  the  servants  in  the  house  are  dismissed,  and  the 
family  leave  the  castle  openly.  But  at  night  they  return  through 
a  secret  door  in  the  park  and  enter  the  deserted  mansion.  Here 
in  spite  of  her  protests  and  agonised  pleadings  Solange  is  brutually 
treated,  and  finally  locked  in  a  lonely  upper  room,  the  door  being 
concealed  by  a  large  wardrobe.  A  little  while  after  a  new  servant 
is  engaged — this  episode,  by  the  bye,  though  incidental,  is  a  perfect 
piece  of  acting.  To  keep  up  the  fiction  of  the  journey  the  Count 
reads  to  his  friends  a  forged  letter  from  Solange,  stating  that  she  is 
well  and  desires  to  remain  away  for  another  year.  But  one  day 
the  new  servant  hears  faint  moans  and  communicates  with  the 
family  solicitor,  who  calls  for  an  explanation.  In  the  lonely  and 
darkened  room,  Solange,  a  pathetic  figure,  gropes  about,  calling 
piteously.  Search  reveals  nothing,  the  conspirators  smiling  away 
the  solicitor's  suspicions  ;  but  the  result  is  that  the  new  servant  is 
dismissed.  Indignant  at  her  treatment  she,  at  the  village  inn, 
meets  Lambert  and  tells  him  her  suspicions.  They  visit  the  place 
at  night,  he  ascends  a  ladder  and  breaks  into  the  room  where 
Solange  is  confined.  She,  poor  creature,  is  half  demented  with 
terror  at  her  situation.  Whilst  the  lovers  are  consoling  each  other 
the  Count  enters.  Lambert  and  he  struggle  together,  the  lover, 
escapes  through  the  window,  but  is  shot  at  and  wounded  by  the 
Count.  Helped  to  the  inn  by  the  servant,  they  unfold  their  tale 
which  rouses  the  country  folks.  They  storm  the  castle,  rescue  the 
victim,  and  pinion  the  Count  and  mother.  The  criminals  are  only 
saved  from  severe  treatment  by  the  pleadings  of  Solange  who, 
upon  his  protestations  of  repentance,  forgives  her  brother.  Later, 
we  witness  a  happy  scene  in  which  the  Count  assists  at  the 
betrothal  of  the  lovers. 


EDISON. 

Gerrard   Street,    W. 


"THE  LITTLE  ARTIST  OF  THE  MARKET."  —  Released 
October  19th.     Length  1,000  feet. 

An  American  architect,  travelling  in  Europe  with  his  wife  and 
little  son,  notice  an  Italian  artist  painting  on  the  Riviera.  Little 
Joe,  the  artist's  son,  is  lying  beside  him  drawing  on  a  piece  of 
paper.  While  admiring  the  artist's  work,  the  architect's  eye  falls 
upon  the  drawing  of  the  boy.  He  is  struck  by  the  lad's  unusual 
talent,  which  is  along  the  lines  of  architectural  drawing.  A  year 
later,  the  artist  having  died,  little  Joe  is  taken  to  New  York  at  the 
request  of  his  only  living  relative,  an  uncle,  who  is  a  fruit  dealer. 
The  uncle  and  his  wife  mistreat  the  little  orphan  in  various  ways, 
forcing  him  to  sleep  in  the  cellar  and  only  half  feeding  him.  The 
boy's  inherent  artistic  tendencies  cause  him  to  make  drawings  on 
all  the  available  fruit  boxes  at  the  stand,  using  the  charcoal  from 
the  uncle's  "  roaster  as  a  crayon,  and  drawing  the  designs  from 
his  recollections  of  the  old  buildings  in  Italy.  Joe's  only  friend  is 
Rowdy,  a  stray  dog   which  he  has  befriended,  and  with  which, 


unknown  to  the  uncle,  he  has  shared  his  miserable  quarters  and 
meagre  food  supply.  The  American  architect  has  returned  from 
Europe,  and  is  distracted  over  the  death  of  his  little  son.  There- 
fore he  is  unable  to  get  an  inspiration  for  the  plans  of  an  exposi- 
tion building  upon  which  he  is  engaged.  The  idea  of  which  he  is 
in  search  finally  comes  through  seeing  one  of  little  Joe's  drawings 
on  an  orange  box,  which  is  delivered  by  a  hawker.  He  searches 
for  the  person  who  made  the  drawing,  and  is  rewarded  by  finding 
little  Joe  in  the  cellar  ill,  and  with  Rowdy  as  his  only  companion. 
He  arranges  with  the  sordid  uncle  to  adopt  the  boy,  and  incident- 
ally the  dog.  While  Joe  is  recovering,  the  grateful  architect  asks 
the  boy  his  greatest  wish.  After  thinking,  little  Joe  draws  a 
picture  of  a  dog-house  for  his  canine  friend. 

"MR.  PICKWICK'S  PREDICAMENT."— Released  October 
12th.     Length  1,000  feet. 

We  first  see  Mr.  Pickwick  engaging  Sam  Weller  as  an  attendant  ; 
Sam  having  previously  been  employed  as  a  boot  boy  at  the  "  White 
Hart  Inn."  Mr.  Pickwick  then  writes  a  note  to  his  landlady  with 
whom  he  has  been  living  for  a  great  many  years,  Mrs.  Bardell, 
telling  her  that  he  hopes  that  she  will  be  pleased  at  the  news  of 
his  having  decided  to  take  a  companion.  Mrs.  Bardell  miscon- 
strues this  into  an  offer  of  marraige,  and  when  Pickwick  returns  he 
is  received  in  a  manner  that  completely  surprises  him.  His 
attempt  to  explain  the  matter  is  a  failure,  and  Mrs.  Bardell 
promptly  faints  in  his  arms.  To  make  the  situation  worse  at  this 
moment  his  companions,  Nathaniel  Winkle,  Tracy  Tupman,  and 
Augustus  Snodgrass,  as  well  as  Sam  Weller,  enter  the  room  and 
discover  the  compromising  situation.  Mrs.  Bardell  failing  to  obtain 
any  satisfaction  from  Pickwick,  decides  to  bring  a  suit  for  breach  of 
promise  and  engages  a  pair  of  lawyers,  Dodson  and  Fogg.  In  the 
course  of  time  we  come  to  the  great  trial  which  is  made  so  much  of 
in  Dickens's  book,  and  which  has  been  very  faithfully  reproduced 
on  the  screen.  Jurors  in  those  days  being  susceptible,  somewhat 
as  they  are  now,  a  verdict  is  promptly  brought  in  against  Mr. 
Pickwick    with    damages   of    seven    hundred   and    fifty    pounds. 

Rather  than  pay  this  Mr.  Pickwick  goes  to  the  debtors'  prison. 
In  the  meantime  Dodson  and  Fogg  visit  their  client,  Mrs.  Bardell, 
in  the  attempt  to  get  some  money,  and  failing  in  this,  she  is  herself 
imprisoned  in  the  same  place  that  holds  Pickwick.  Naturally  this 
is  quite  a  shock  to  all  concerned,  and  at  the  end  Mr.  Pickwick's 
heart  is  so  softened  by  her  distress  that  he  decides  to  pay  the 
damages,  unjust  as  they  are,  and  release  both  himself  and  Mrs. 
Bardell.  The  film  closes  with  a  re-union  of  the  Pickwick  club,  at 
which  all  is  jollity  and  Mr.  Pickwick  the  lion  of  the  occasion. 

"MARY  HAD  A  LITTLE  LAMB."— Released  October  9th. 
Length  300  feet. 

Without  doubt  the  greatest  modern  classic  that  was  ever  written 
is  the  peom  with  the  above  title.  From  the  child  who  is  old 
enough  to  talk,  to  the  grey-haired  centenarian,  who  does  not 
know  of  Mary  and  that  wonderful  lamb  of  hers  ?  Teaching  a 
moral,  a  lesson  of  kindness  to  dumb  animals  and  how  the  dumb 
animal  shows  its  gratitude  for  its  care,  this  is  essentially  in  one 
sense  of  the  word  a  child's  film,  but  to  the  older  ones  it  will  prove 
just  as  interesting  in  awaking  memories  of  childhood  and  school- 
days. The  clever  little  child-actress  who  plays  "Mary,"  by  her 
sweetness  and  natural  manner,  will  appeal  to  you,  and  will  make 
you  think,  when  seeing  her,  that  it  is  not  a  part  that  is  being  acted 
by  a  little  girl,  but  that  in  reality  you  are  looking  at  the  famous 
Mary  herself.  The  little  lamb  who  bears  the  name  of  "Sister" 
was  especially  trained  for  this  part.  Unless  one  is  well  acquainted 
with  the  manufacture  of  motion  pictures,  he  will  not  realise  the 
care  and  patience  that  it  has  taken  to  make  even  this  short  film. 
It  is  a  gem  delightfully  refreshing  and  altogether  a  noveltv. 

"AFTER  MANY  DAYS."— Released  October  5th.  Length 
1,000  feet. 

This  is  a  story  of  an  old  musician  and  his  little  daughter. 
Beginning  when  they  play  and  sing  in  the  saloons  together,  passing 
through  the  time  when  she  is  a  coon  comedienne  in  a  popular 
theatre  and  then  under  his  careful  training  becomes  a  good  concert 
singer,  she  finally  accepts  an  offer  of  a  leading  role  in  a  big 
production  in  a  large  city.  This,  of  course,  leaves  the  old  father 
alone  as  he  cannot  travel  with  her,  and  at  their  parting  she  gives  him' 
some  money  to  take  care  of  him  until  the  first  salary  day  comes 
round.  As  he  turns  from  the  railway  station  he  is  followed  by- 
two  men  who  have  noticed  the  money.  By  the  river's  edge  they 
attack  him,  take  the  money  and  put  him,  unconscious,  into  a  small 
boat,  which  is  shoved  off  into  the  stream.  At  Rest  Haven  he  is 
cared  for  by  fisher  folks  who  find  him,  but  he  has  lost  his  memory 
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FILMS.— Supplement  to  THE  CINEMA. 


October,  1912. 


Ideal  Features 


THE     BOHEMIAN     GIRL. 

Amer.  3  000.  Vacant  Nov.  18th.  £12    0    0 

THE     LIFE     OF     A    MOTHER. 
Nordisk  2,950.  Vacant  Nov.  4th.  £9    0    0 

SIEGFRIED. 
Amb.  2,660.  Vacant  Nov.  24th.  £8    0    0 

DR.     GAR     EL     HAMA. 
Nordisk.  2,600.  Vacant  Oct.  10th  (3  days)  £4  10    0 

THE     LADY     DETECTIVE. 
Cosmo.  3, OOP.  Vacant  Oct.  6th.  £4  10    0 

GREAT     CIRCUS     CATASTROPHE. 
Nordisk.  2,620.         Vacant  Oct.   10th  (3  days)  £3    5    0 

SHANGHAIED. 
Nordisk.  2,355.  Vacant  Oct.  4th.  £4    0    0 

ACROBAT'S     DAUGHTER. 
Cosmo  3,000.       Vacant  Oct.  3rd  (3  days)  £1  15    0 

SAVED     FROM     SIBERIA. 
Cosmo.  2,500.  Vacant  Oct.  7th.  £2    5    0 

LION    TAMER'S     REVENGE. 

Cines.  1,928  Vacant  Oct.  28th.  £8    0     0 

Burning  Motor  Car,  Dick  Turpin,  &c,  &c. 

Full  List  and  Dates  on  Application. 

Inquiries  invited  for  the  following  from   Release. 

LEAP  TO   DEATH,   2,800   (Cosmo)      ..         ..        Oct.  27th 

APACHE'S    DAUGHTER,  3,000   (Cosmo)         ..  „     13th 

A    ROGUE   OF   THE   TURF,  2,090   (Lux)  „    20th 

A  FLOODED  MINE,  2,160   (Clar)         ,    27th 

MONTE  CHR1ST0  (Selig)  Dec  15th 

FIRE  AT  SEA,  2,400   (Nord) Oct.  27th 

HIS  PAST,  2,100 „     30th 

45,  GERRARD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


Telegraphic  Address- 
Manager-A.  M.  KAY. 


Idefllm,  Westrand,  London.' 

Telephone  No.— City  3672 


w  WE  ARE 


The  Best,  Cheapest, 

and  Fastest  Process 

Block  Makers  in  the 

World. 

WE  make  most  of  the  Blocks 
used  in  this  Journal. 


THE  DEAN  ENGRAVING  Coy. 

(WILL  ROBERTS,  Managing  Director), 

66,  Hat  ton  Garden, 

London,  EC. 

Telephone:  309,  Holborn. 
Telegrams:  "  Engravitem,  London." 


WE  guarantee  to  save  all  users  of  Blocks 
from  5%  to  50%. 


ESTABLISHED  OVER   20  YEARS.        HIGHEST  AWARDS— 12   GOLD   MEDALS. 


HARRY  HALL, 


"THE"  COAT,  BREECHES,  &  LEGGING  SPECIALIST, 
LADIES'  COSTUMES  &   HABITS. 
2Q7.  OXFORD  STREET  (Nr.  Oxford  Circus,  W.).         31,  ELDON  STREET  (Liverpool  St.,  E.C.). 


' '  HALLZONE  "  IDEAL  SUIT,   from 

(as  sold  elsewhere  from  CJ/„ 
4  &  5  Guineas).         "•'/ 

UNEQUALLED 

VALUE,     FIT     &     STYLE. 


MV  BEST 
TESTIMONIALS. 

A   permanent  staff  ot 

12  Expert  Coat, 

Breeches    &     Habit 

Cutters;  all  always  busy. 

The    most    extensive 

Tailoring  Salons  in 

London. 

12    GOLD    MEDALS 

for  excellence. 


"HALLZONE"   IDEAL  DRESS  SUIT 
from  g4/_ 

(as  sold  elsewhere  from  5  &  6  Gns.). 

"HALLZONE"  IDEAL  OXFORD  MACK,  OC 

(as  sold  elsewhere  Irom  42/-)     Regd.  "**/  " 


HALLZONE"  IDEAL  OVERCOAT,  gj /. 

(as  sold  elsewhere  from  4  &  5  Gns.). 
"HALLZONE"     IDEAL    RAYNREZYSTA 
COVERALL,  30/„  Re8d- 

(as  sold  elsewhere  from  6jj/j 


"HALLZONE"     IDEAL    COS-    from 
TUME    (as    sold    elsewhere    CI  / 
from  4  &  5  Gns.).  W/" 

PATTERNS 
POST     FREE. 


BEST 


MATERIALS    &  WORKMANSHIP,     &.     PERFECT     FIT     GUARANTEED. 

IMPORTANT  Ladies    4   Gentlemen    requiring    a    Tailor   charging   the    Lowest  Remunerative  Prices    consistent  with  Best    Materials  &  Workman. 

llliruniHMl.        shjp    &  who  Guarantees  perfect  fitting  Garments  of  every    description,    are  respectfully  Invited  to  favour  me  with   a   trial. 


October,  1912. 
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and  all  idea  of  who  he  is  or  where  he  belongs.  The  singer  is 
fairly  beside  herself  because  she  can  get  no  word  and  finally 
employs  a  detective  to  trace  him.  The  years  roll  by  and  the 
great  singer  comes  for  a  vacation  to  Rest  Haven  and  is  asked  to 
sing  at  a  benefit  concert  for  the  Old  Men's  Home.  The  detective 
coming  there  tells  her  that  his  search  is  over,  and  that  he  has 
exhausted  every  resource  and  failed  to  find  her  father.  Later, 
among  the  fisher  folk,  he  sees  one  who  resembles  the  picture 
which  he  had.  He  questions  him,  but  the  old  man  can  tell  him 
nothing  of  his  past  and  so  he  invites  him  to  the  concert.  Thus  the 
father  is  brought  face  to  face  with  his  daughter,  but  while  some- 
thing in  his  mind  puzzles  him,  he  is  unable  to  recognise  her  until 
she  sings  an  old  song  which  he  taught  her.  Then,  of  course, 
recognition  comes  ;.his  mind  is  restored  to  him  and  the  daughter 
to  his  arms. 


ESSANAY 

CO., 

14S,  Charing  Cross  R 

3AD,    W. 

"THE  MAGIC  WAND."— Released  October  24th.  Length 
985  feet. 

The  Widow  Morton,  wretchedly  poor,  is  forced  to  secure  an 
engagement  for  her  little  girl,  Harriet,  in  the  town  stock  company, 
in  order  to  pay  the  rent  and  satisfy  the  brutal  landlord.  Harriet  is 
cast  for  the  role  of  the  little  fairy  queen  in  "  Cinderella,"  but  her 
meagre  earnings  are  taken  by  the  landlord  and  the  widow  lacks  the 
medicine  for  her  illness.  Little  Harriet  is  soon  the  pet  of  the  com- 
pany, and  all  notice  her  abject  poverty  and  poor  rags  as  she  runs 
away  from  the  theatre  each  night  after  the  show.  One  evening,  as 
Harriet  kisses  the  wan  face  of  her  mother,  she  thinks  of  the 
wonderful  wand  she  uses  in  the  play  that  changes  the  dingy  hovel 
into  a  beautiful  palace,  and  a  plan  enters  her  mind.  After  the 
show  Jack  Bronson,  the  leading  man,  is  talking  with  two  friends 
at  the  stage  door  when  Harriet  runs  by  them  into  the  night  holding 
something  under  her  shawl.  Instantly  the  old  character  man 
suspects  her  of  having  stolen  something.  Bronson  ridicules  the 
idea,  but  agrees  to  follow  the  baby  and  investigate.  Through  the 
moonlit  street  they  watch  the  little  figure  until  she  enters  a  wretched 
doorway.  Climbing  up  the  creaking  stairs  Bronson  cautions  his 
companions  to  be  silent,  then  opens  the  widow's  door  and  peers  in. 
There  stands  little  Harriet  over  her  sick  mother,  pathetically 
waving  the  magic  wand  that  fails  to  transform  the  dingy  room  into 
the  palace  she  thought.  Softly  closing  the  door,  Bronson,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  explains  to  his  companions,  and  one  instantly 
hastens  out,  purchases  a  huge  basket  of  good  things,  which  is 
given  to  little  Harriet  for  herself  and  mother  together  with  a 
goodly  sum  of  money.  Tearfully  the  widow  thanks  them,  and 
little  Harriet,  patting  her  wand,  believes  it  really  possesses  the 
magic  charm  after  all. 

"HER  HOUR  OF  TRIUMPH."— Released  October  6th. 
Length  980  feet. 

Frederic  Barton,  a  young  broker,  receives  an  invitation  for  him- 
self and  his  wife  to  attend  a  fashionable  ball.  Mrs.  Barton,  a 
young  and  beautiful  woman,  but  inclined  to  be  somewhat  vain, 
begs  her  husband  for  a  sum  of  money  with  which  to  buy  a  gown. 
He  gives  her  a  cheque  for  the  amount  and  the  gown  is  purchased. 
Despite  Barton's  refusal  to  allow  her  to  borrow  jewellery  for  the 
occasion,  she  procures  a  pearl  necklace  from  a  friend  and  finally 
wins  her  husband's  consent  to  wear  it.  At  the  ball  she  is  admired 
by  all  present  and  is  voted  the  most  beautiful  woman.  Her  hour 
of  triumph  over,  she  returns  home  to  discover  she  has  lost  the 
necklace  from  about  her  throat.  Wildly  Barton  rushes  back  to 
the  scene  of  the  ball,  but  the  jewels  are  not  found.  The  miserable 
couple  now  borrow  large  sums,  and  sell  everything  they  have  in 
the  world  to  procure  a  duplicate  necklace  and  return  it  in  place  of 
the  lost  one.  Ten  years  later  Mrs.  Barton,  now  a  widow,  pays  the 
last  debt  to  her  creditors.  With  whitened  hair,  and  face  lined 
from  years  of  awful  agony  endured,  she  goes  forth  into  the  street 
and  meets  the  friend  who  had  loaned  her  the  necklace  back  in  the 
past  years.  Unable  to  bear  the  secret  longer,  Mrs.  Barton 
confesses  the  awful  tragedy  of  the  lost  jewels.  That  night  in  her 
miserable  rooms  in  the  tenement,  Mrs.  Barton  receives  a  letter 
from  her  friend  who,  broken-hearted,  reveals  the  fact  that  the 
necklace  she  loaned  was  but  the  cheapest  imitation,  and  not  worth 
more  than  fifty  dollars.  With  the  realisation  of  the  terrible  years 
of  toil  and  struggle  made  to  replace  the  worthless  jewels  with 
those  costly  and  genuine,  Mrs.  Barton  bows  her  head  in  agony  as 
the  bitter  grjief  wells  from  her  bursting  heart  in  great  sobs. 


"  THE  NEW  CHURCH  ORGAN."— Released  October  13th. 
Length  986  feet, 

Rev.  Barlow,  pastor  in  a  small  country  village,  has  a  pretty 
daughter,  Beverly.  Barlow's  salary  is  quite  insufficient  to  dress 
Beverly  in  the  fashion  of  her  more  fortunate  friends,  and  he  is 
forced  to  show  her  a  letter  from  the  church  committee,  who  find  it 
impossible  to  grant  him  more  money.  The  church  festival  is  at 
hand,  and  Beverly  suffers  for  lack  of  a  pretty  summer  dress  to 
appear  well  among  her  chums.  Next  day  dressed  in  an  old- 
fashioned  gown  of  her  mother's,  Beverly  meets  Austin  Strong,  a 
young  organ  salesman,  who  is  taking  an  order  for  a  new  instrument 
to  be  installed  in  the  church.  Austin  falls  deeply  in  love  with 
Beverly  and,  seeing  her  snubbed  by  her  fickle  friends,  becomes 
interested.  Two  weeks  later  the  festival  is  held  and  Beverly, 
ashamed  to  mingle  among  the  gay  crowd,  serves  the  refreshments 
in  the  dingy  kitchen  of  the  church,  while  Austin  waits  for  her 
outside.  The  sudden  explosion  of  the  hot  stove  severely  burns 
Beverly's  eyes  and  she  is  carried  to  her  bedroom  by  Austin,  while 
her  girl  friends  repent  of  their  snobbery  bitter  in  tears.  Forced  to 
continue  on  his  route.  Austin  leaves  with  a  heavy  heart,  not 
knowing  whether  the  injury  will  prove  fatal.  A  few  months  pass 
and  he  returns.  Finding  Barlow  alone  in  the  library  he  is  about 
to  question  him  when  the  sweet  strains  of  the  new  organ  come  from 
the  choir  loft  of  the  church.  Hastening  there  he  finds  Beverly  en- 
tirely recovered.  His  confession  of  love  is  fully  returned  by  the 
sweet  girl,  and  as  he  gathers  her  in  his  arms,  the  wonderful  evening 
light  floods  through  the  little  window  and  enfolds  them  in  its  en- 
chanting embrace. 


FITZ    FILMS. 

2,  Denmah  Street,  W. 


"JEMIMA    AND    THE    EDITOR."— Released  October  17th. 
Length  500  feet. 

Jack  is  a  struggling  young  author  who,  unfortunately,  finds  that 
his  work  every  time  he  sends  it  out  returns  to  him  with  a  most 
maddening  regularity.  He  is  one  day  discovered  by  the  servant, 
Jemima,  who  secretly  worships  him,  very  much  upset  at  the 
return  of  his  latest  and  greatest  story,  "The  Bloodstained  Pin- 
cushion." Jemima  herself  thinks  that  the  story  is  excellent,  and 
cannot  understand  anybody  being  so  hardhearted  as  to  refuse  it. 
She  is  then  struck  with  a  brilliant  idea,  and,  taking  the  story,  sets 
out  determined  either  to  persuade  some  editor  to  take  it  or  to  die 
in  the  attempt.  The  first  paper  which  she  visits,  the  editor  hap- 
pens to  be"out,  and  the  office  boy,  thinking  he  will  have  a  joke  with 
Jemima,  declares  that  he  is  the  editor  and  in  this  capacity  pretends 
to  accept  "  The  Bloodstained  Pincushion  "  for  immediate  publica- 
tion. Jemima  returns,  delighted  at  her  success,  and  Jack  is  so 
overjoyed  that  he  can  hardly  believe  his  ears  when  he  hears  the 
good  news.  The  result  of  all  this  is  that,  on  the  following  day,  the 
real  editor  is  surprised  to  receive  a  call  from  Jack  with  a  request 
that  he  may  have  something  on  account  for  his  story.  The 
editor  soon  makes  it  clear  that  he  knows  nothing  about  the  matter, 
and  that  Jemima  has  been  fooled.  Jack  returns  home  more  dis 
consolate  than  ever,  but  Jemima  is  in  no  way  discouraged  and 
taking  away  the  story  determines  to  re-write  it  for  herself. 
Having  done  this  she  once  more  sallies  forth  to  the  offices  of  the 
same  paper,  and  this  time  she  manages  to  see  the  real  editor. 
This  worthy  is  so  struck  with  the  success  of  her  second  effort  that 
he  accepts  the  story  and  pays  cash  for  it  on  the  spot.  When  the 
delighted  Jemima  returns  home  she  finds  Jack  just  on  the  point  of 
being  turned  out  of  his  room  by  the  irate  landlady  because  he 
cannot  pay  his  bill.  Jemima's  arrival,  however,  soon  puts  a  dif- 
ferent complexion  on  affairs.  To  Jack's  astonishment  she  produces 
the  money  and  pays  his  bill,  and  then  the  happy  pair  go  off  deter- 
mined to  lead  a  new  life  elsewhere. 


GAUMONT  CO., 

5-6,  Sherwood   Street,  W. 


"CUPID'S  LADDER."— Released  October  27th.  Length 
1,150  feet. 

The  old  Marchioness  de  Cerigny,  realising  that  the  time  cannot 
be  far  distant  when  her  estate  will  have  to  pass  into  the  hands  of 
her  heir,  the  Marquis  Roger  de  Cerigny,  attempts  to  arrange  a 
marriage  between  the  gay  young  man  of  the  world  and  her  pretty 
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god-daughter,  Sylvette  de  Villes.  The  Marquis,  however,  fond  of 
the  Court  and  of  a  life  of  excitement  in  town,  will  not  hear  any 
talk  of  settling  down,  and  the  Marchioness  has  recourse  to  a  ruse 
to  gain  her  ends.  At  his  country  house  Roger  receives  a  note, 
unsigned,  purporting  to  come  from  a  lady  who  loves  him  and 
asking  him  to  return  with  the  bearer  of  the  note.  Roger  consents 
to  be  blindfolded,  and  entering  a  carriage  in  waiting  is  carried  to 
the  house  of  the  Marchioness.  His  chagrin,  when  he  learns  the 
trick  played  upon  him,  can  be  imagined,  and  it  is  deepened  when 
the  Marchioness  tells  him  that  he  will  not  be  allowed  to  go  free 
until  he  agrees  to  marry  Sylvette.  The  Marquis  is  put  in  a  room 
on  the  first  floor  and  locked  in,  and  the  servants  are  instructed  to 
supply  him  with  nothing  but  dry  bread  and  fresh  water.  His  plight 
excites  the  pity  of  Sylvette,  who  in  the  moonlight  gathers  some  of  the 
peaches  which  grow  on  the  sunny  wall  of  the  house,  and  placing  a 
ladder  below  the  Marquis's  window,  leaves  the  fruit  on  the  sill. 
The  Marquis  is  on  the  look  out  for  her  next  visit,  and  gets  out  of 
the  window  before  she  can  remove  the  ladder.  The  handsome 
young  man  does  not  find  it  difficult  to  make  an  impression  on  the 
girl,  and  they  soon  become  firm  friends  as  they  wander  through  the 
beautiful  gardens  of  the  chateau.  The  Marchioness  is  told  by  her 
servants  of  the  Marquis's  escape,  and  creeping  softly  behind  the 
young  people  as  they  sit  together  on  a  rustic  seat  sees  them  kiss. 
Her  wish  gratified,  she  declares  herself,  and  laughingly  points  out 
to  her  heir  that  the  wife  she  had  chosen  is  not  so  unattractive 
after  all. 

"BOBBY  COMMITS  SUICIDE.  "—Released  October  17th. 
Length  540  feet. 

With  Julie,  his  nurse,  Bobby  goes  daily  for  a  walk — or  should — 
and  during  the  hot  weather  they  both  found  the  constitutional 
somewhat  irksome.  A  convenient  deck  chair  is  a  temptation,  and, 
on  Bobby's  instigation,  Julie  lies  down  for  a  quiet  nap,  Bobby 
meanwhile  running  off  to  tell  his  parents  he  is  going  for  his  walk. 
On  his  return  he  throws  himself  down  alongside  his  nurse,  and 
they  are  soon  in  the  land  of  nod.  Coming  through  the  gardens, 
endeavouring  to  find  a  cool  spot,  Bobby's  father  and  mother  find 
the  sleeping  couple,  and  papa,  in  his  anger,  tells  Julie  she  must 
leave  at  once,  as  he  cannot  have  his  orders  disobeyed.  Julie  is 
wrath,  and  no  wonder,  after  seven  years'  service  to  get  dismissed 
for  so  small  an  offence  is  hardly  justifiable.  She  demands  and 
receives  a  character.  Bobby  hits  on  a  plan  to  soften  his  parents' 
hearts,  and  writes  a  little  note  to  say  as  Julie  has  been  sent  away 
he  intends  throwing  himself  into  the  river.  He  carries  out  his 
threat,  but  takes  jolly  good  care  to  wear  his  father's  cork  waistcoat 
as  a  safeguard.  Carried  along  by  the  stream,  he  is  eventually 
hauled  to  safety  by  a  fisherman  in  a  punt,  who  spends  many  hot 
minutes  in  endeavouring  to  resuscitate  the  supposed  corpse. 
Meanwhile  his  parents  have  iound  his  note,  and  have  rushed  off  to 
fetch  Julie  back,  when  all  three  make  all  haste  to  the  river.  Bobby 
comes  to  life  all  right  directly  he  finds  his  beloved  Julie  is 
reinstated. 


"AN     OLD     MAN'S    FOLLY." 
Length  1,360  feet. 


Released    October    10th. 


A  nobleman,  greatly  renowned  for  his  skill  as  a  musician,  is 
summoned  from  his  country  seat  to  Paris  by  a  friend,  who  requests 
him  to  act  as  accompanist  to  a  Russian  lady  singer,  who  has 
become  all  the  rage.  He  leaves  his  daughter  in  the  care  of  her 
fiance,  a  worthy  country  gentleman,  and  rides  post  haste  to  keep 
the  appointment.  When  the  evening  cf  the  reception  arrives,  he 
falls  a  victim  to  the  charms  of  the  fair  stranger,  whom  he  invites 
to  return  with  him  to  the  country  nd  spend  a  few  days  with  him 
and  his  daughter.  The  Russian  at  once  arouses  the  antipathy  of 
the  daughter  and  her  fiance,  who  are  convinced  that  she  is  an 
adventuress,  determined  to  marry  the  father.  These  suspicions  are 
soon  confirmed,  the  nobleman  formally  presenting  his  guest  to  his 
daughter  as  his  future  wife.  The  young  man,  determined  to  pre- 
vent, if  possible,  a  step  which  he  is  confident  wiil  be  keenly 
regretted,  gets  into  communication  with  a  friend  in  Paris  connected 
with  the  police  department,  and  receives  from  him  particulars  of 
the  life  history  of  the  singer,  who  proves  to  be  an  international 
adventuress,  well  known  to  the  police  of  various  cities.  He  shows' 
th»  incriminating  letter  to  the  woman,  and  tells  her  he  will  not 
expose  her  if  she  will  agree  to  leave  the  castle  at  nightfall,  and 
allow  him  to  escort  her  down  to  the  river  some  distance  away.  She 
agrees,  but  writes  to  her  lover,  telling  him  that  the  young  man  has 
tried  to  persuade  her  to  elope,  and  asks  him  to  be  at  the  rendezvous 
adding  that  she  will  pretend  to  fall  in  with  the  young  man's  plans, 
in  order  to  convince  her  host  of  the  truth  of  her  statement.     The 


nobleman  sees  the  man  and  woman  mount  in  the  moonlight  and 
gallops  after  them,  his  heart  full  of  fury  against  the  young  man,  his 
supposed  rival.  At  the  river  the  two  enter  a  boat  and  in  mid- 
stream the  woman  persuades  the  young  man  to  give  her  the 
incriminating  letter,  which  has  served  its  purpose.  Then  she 
suddenly  pushes  him  into  the  water,  and  striking  at  him  with  an 
oar,  stuns  him,  before  rowing  the  boat  back.  To  her  lover  she 
says  that  she  was  compelled  to  take  the  step  she  did ,  in  defence  of  her 
honour,  and  the  two  ride  back  towards  the  castle,  the  woman 
thinking  herself  safe  with  the  letter  in  her  possession.  The  injured 
man,  however,  manages  to  crawl  from  the  river,  mounts  his  horse 
and,  overtaking  them,  suddenly  clutches  the  rein  of  the  woman's 
horse.  She  falls  to  the  ground  and,  dismounting,  he  takes  the 
letter  from  her  and  shows  it  to  the  old  nobleman,  who  realises  as 
he  reads  what  a  narrow  escape  he  has  had.  The  adventuress 
creeps  away,  and  the  two  men  return  to  the  castle  where,  in  the 
contemplation  of  his  daughter's  happiness  with  her  lover,  the  old 
man  forgets  his  own  grief. 


GERRARD. 

Film  House,  Gerrard  Street,  W.C. 


"THE 
2,400  feet. 


LAST    HURDLE."— Released  October  6th.     Length 


Harriet  is  a  charming  young  lady  besieged  by  two  lovers.     One 
is  Lieutenant  Harder,  the  other  Falk,  a  military  judge.     The  two 
young  men  are  quite  good  friends,   but  Falk   is  startled  one  day 
when  a   money-changer   presents  him  with   a  bill   signed   with  his 
own  name  which  had  been  cashed  by  Harder.      The  signature  is  a 
forgery   but   Falk  honours  the  bill.     He  then  visits  Harder  in  his 
quarters,  taxes  him  with  the  deed,  and  scornfully  tells  him  that  he 
paid  for  the  sake  of  their  old  friendship.     A  little  while  later,  at  an 
evening  party,   the  lady   and  her  two  lovers  take  a  walk  in  the 
grounds.      To   settle   the   rival   claims,   she   on   the   spur   of   the 
moment  rather  foolishly  promises  to  accept  the  one  who  succeeds 
in  winning  the  great  hurdle  race  in  the  Military  Sports  which  are 
to  be  held  on  the  morrow.     With   the  idea  of  being  perfectly  fair 
to  each  other  the  rivals  agree  .to  exchange  horses.     Next  morning 
Harder  bribes  his  orderly  to  tamper  with  his  horse's  shoes,  hoping 
that  thereby  Falk,  who  will  ride  it,  will  lose  the  race.    The  orderly 
is  not  anxious  to  perform  this  rascally  trick,  but  he  is  finally  won 
over  by  the  bribe.     On  the  racecourse  is  an  animated  scene.     The 
riders  mount  for  the  great  hurdle  race  and  their  friends  wish  them 
well  as  they  set  off  for  the  starting  post.     There  follows  a  capital 
race,    which  Lieutenant  Harder  wins.       Falk,    whose   horse   has 
fallen  behind,  comes  a  fearful  cropper  at  the  last  hurdle.     Ready 
hands  lift  his  unconscious  form  from  the  turf  and  convey  him  on  a 
stretcher  to  the  hospital.     Harriet,  who  had  secretly  hoped   that 
Falk  would  win  the  race,  visits  the  injured  man  at  the  hospital. 
This  scene  is  capitally  done,  she  is  not  permitted  to  talk  to  him, 
and  the  doctor  in  attendance  informs  her  that  he  will  be  crippled 
for  life.     Harder  claims  the  fulfilment  of  her  promise,  and  in  due 
time  they  are  married.     Time  passes  and  Harriet  receives  a  call 
from  Falk,  now  sufficiently  restored  to  get  about  with  the  aid  of 
crutches.     This  is  a  pathetic  interview,  but  both  realise  the  hope- 
lessness of  the   situation.     Troubled  with  an  uneasy    conscience, 
Harder  indulges  in  gambling  and  drinking.     Once,  returning  to 
his  room,  he  finds  the  orderly  enjoying  his  cigars  and  lounging  on 
the  sofa.     In  an  outburst  of  rage  he  beats  the  man  and  drives  him 
from  the  room.     The  orderly  attempts  to  retaliate,  but  is  arrested 
and  has  to  appear  beforea  court-martial.    The  court  assembles,  over 
which   Falk  presides,  and   Harder  lays  his  complaint  against  the 
orderly  who  is  brought  in  to  make  his  defence.     Out  of  revenge  he 
reveals  the  trick  that  Harder  has  played  upon  Falk  at  the  races.  The 
officers    of    the    court    are    indignant,    but  the  judge,    thinking    of 
Harriet,   begs    them  not  to   take   the   matter   further.     This   is  a 
powerful  scene, iii  which  the  actors  acquit  themselves  magnificently, 
That   night  Harder  gambles   more   wildly  than  ever  and  returns 
home  half  crazy   with    drink.      Harriet,    shocked    and    distressed, 
spurns  his  drunken  caresses  and  leaves  him  in  possession  of    the 
drawing-room.    He  calls  for  more  wine,  and  then,  catching  sight  of 
Falk's  portrait  which  is  hanging  on  the  wall,  he  flings  his  glass  at 
the  picture  with  an  oath.      Not  content  with  that  he  seizes  a  pistol 
and  shoots  at  the  painted  figure.     His  excesses  have  undermined 
his  constitution,  and  when  the  terrified  household  enter  the  room 
they  find  his  lifeless  corpse.     Later,  we  observe  that  both   Falk 
and  Harriet  are  likely  to  have  a  happy  future. 
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2,  Denman  Street,  W. 


"THEN    HE    DID    LAUGH,   BUT ."—Released  October 

6th. 

Mr.  Glum  is  wealthy  and  has  no  trouble,  but  is  absolutely  incap- 
able of  laughter.  On  the  other  hand  Mr.  Jolly  is  the  very  opposite  to 
this.  On  one  occasion  when  Mr.  Jolly  goes  into  the  club  and  tells 
a  funny  story  which  sends  everybody  else  into  fits  of  laughter,  Mr. 
Glum  is  so  struck  with  the  difference  between  them  that  he  offers 
Mr.  Jolly  a  hundred  pounds  if  he  can  make  him  laugh.  Mr.  Jolly 
is  naturally  anxious  to  win  this  handsome  reward.  His  efforts  to 
dispel  Mr.  Glum's  melancholy  are  not  very  successful  however. 
They  join  in  with  a  party  of  young  girls  who  are  dancing  round  an 
organ,  and  also  with  a  party  of  boys  who  are  playing  at  soldiers  in 
the  villiage  square,  where  Jolly  joins  them  and  performs  many 
curious  antics.  Glum,  however,  can  see  nothing  funny  in  it  all. 
Mr.  Jolly  at  length  hits  on  a  brilliant  idea.  He  get  a  feather 
duster,  and  with  the  aid  of  his  servant  he  drags  Mr.  Glum  out  of 
bed,  and  starts  tickling  his  bare  feet.  Thoroughly  enraged  Mr. 
Glum  springs  out  of  bed  and  pursues  his  tormentors  with  a 
revolver,  firing  shot  after  shot  in  rapid  succession.  They  fly  for 
their  lives,  and  he  does  not  manage  to  hit  either  of  them,  but  his 
shots  do  an  immense  amount  of  damage  to  the  house.  Mr.  Jolly's 
landlord  then  arrives  on  the  scene,  and  is  vastly  indignant  at  the 
damage  and  as  Mr.  Jolly  comes  down  from  the  chimney  where  he 
has  taken  refuge,  he  receives  a  bill  for  damages.  On  Mr.  Glum 
asking  him  what  he  is  looking  so  unhappy  about,  he  shows  it  to 
him,  and  then  at  last  Mr.  Glum  begins  to  smile  and  then  to 
chuckle,  and  finally  to  roar  with  laughter,  but  strange  to  say  Mr. 
Jolly  seems  for  once  to  be  quite  unable  to  find  anything  to  be 
amused  at. 

"BERTIE'S  BOOK  OF  MAGIC."  —  Released  October 
Length  325  feet. 

Bertie  buys  a  book  of  magic,  and  whilst  reading  it,  learns  how 
to  change  a  woman  into  a  cat.  At  this  moment  his  landlady  enters, 
and,  driven  to  desperation  by  her  talk,  changes  her  into  a  cat.  Now 
that  he  has  done  it,  Bertie  rather  wishes  he  had  let  the  matter 
alone,  especially  as  the  lady's  niece  and  husband  soon  miss  her, 
and  eventually  the  police  are  called  in  and  Bertie  is  subjected  to  a 
searching  cross-examination.  Bertie,  in  despair,  rushes  round  to  a 
friend  for  some  help  out  of  the  trouble,  and  the  two  finally  decide 
to  consult  the  book  once  more  to  see  if  there  is  any  way  of  undoing 
the  mischief.  Eventually,  they  find  that  to  restore  the  cat  to  a 
woman  again  they  must  cut  its  throat,  but  neither  of  them  seem  to 
relish  the  job.  Bertie,  however,  is  struck  with  the  idea  of  bribing 
the  butcher  to  do  it  for  them,  and  this  worthy  willingly  consents  to 
do  so  for  a  small  sum.  Amidst  great  excitement,  the  cat's  throat 
is  then  cut  and  an  anxious  moment  follows,  but  once  more  the 
charm  works  satisfactorily.  The  cat  vanishes,  and  in  its  place 
stands  the  landlady,  safely  restored  to  her  former  self.  After 
throwing  one  furious  glance  at  Bertie,  she  stalks  from  the  room, 
still  speechless  with  amazement  at  her  extraordinary  experience. 

"P.C.  HAWKEYE  GOES  FISHING."— Released  October 
10th.     Length  475  feet. 

P.C.  Hawkeye  is  wandering  along  by  a  river,  when  he  is  struck 
with  a  desire  to  emulate  some  fishermen's  achievements,  and  sets 
off  in  a  punt  armed  with  nets,  rods,  bait,  etc.  At  last  he  has  a 
"  bite."  But  after  a  tremendous  struggle,  all  he  lands  is  an  old 
umbrella.  He  moves  off  to  another  place,  but  is  still  unlucky,  as 
he  has  chosen  a  spot  where  no  fishing  is  allowed,  and  he  is  soon 
engaged  in  a  violent  altercation  with  an  irate  keeper.  After  many 
other  adventures,  Hawkeye  still  undismayed,  takes  up  yet  another 
position,  but  this  time  he  moors  right  across  the  course  of  a  regatta, 
and  after  holding  up  a  sculling  match,  and  being  nearly  run  down 
by  the  umpire's  Launch,  lie  is  set  upon  by  the  irate  crowd,  whose 
pleasure  he  has  interrupted,  and  subjected  to  a  severe  ducking,  and 
crawling  out,  he  goes  home  in  disgust,  having  come  to  the  opinion 
that  fishing  is  the  rottenest  sport  he  has  ever  indulged  in 

"DEAR  LITTLE  TEACHER."— Released  October  13th. 
Length  950  feet. 

Eva    Datchett    is   a   teacher   in  a  country  school,  and  is  very 

offended   when  she  receives  a  letter  from   the  board  saying  that 

'  they  have  decided  that  a  man  teacher   is  necessary  to  keep  the 

in   order,  and   that  for  the  future  she  will  take  the  girls  only. 

Eva's   pride  is  very  much  upset,  and   taking  it  as  a  personal  insult, 

she  refuses  all  overtures  of  friendship  from  the  new  teacher,  Jack 


Fellowes,  although   he  is  a  very  nice  young  fellow  and  does  his 
best  to  make  everything  pleasant. 

Jack  becomes  a  great  favourite  with  all  his  pupils,  and  joins 
them  in  all  their  sports  and  games,  but  though  everybody  likes 
him  so  much,  Eva  still  holds  coldlv  aloof  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
he  obviously  admires  her  extremely.  One  day,  however,  whilst 
out  cycling,  Jack  has  a  serious  accident,  owing  to  the  steering- 
gear  of  his  machine  going  wrong,  and  falls,  badlv,  breaking  one  of 
his  arms,  and  injuring  himself  generally.  Eva  finds  him  lying  by 
the  roadside,  and  her  heart  being  filled  with  pity  and  remorse, 
she  sends  for  help  to  carry  him  to  the  village  and  does  all  in  her 
power  to  relieve  his  pain.  Jack  is  taken  back  to  his  home,  and 
during  the  time  that  he  is  lving  ill,  Eva  calls  every  day  to  inquire 
after  him.  The  time  comes  when  Jack  is  convalescent,  and  Eva 
coming  to  him  with  a  big  bunch  of  flowers  to  congratulate  him  on 
his  recovery,  the  breach  is  healed  at  last.  The  following  day  JacK 
comes  into  the  school  whilst  Eva  is  taking  the  class,  and  is  hailed 
by  the  scholars  with  rapturous  delight.  Jack  then  taking  a  piece 
of  chalk  writes  on  the  blackboard  "  Teacher  and  I  are  going  to  be 
married,"  to  the  children's  great  amusement.  At  first  Eva  denies 
it  indignantly,  but  eventually  yields  to  Jack's  persuasion,  for  she 
has  realised  during  his  illness  all  that  he  means  to  her,  and  slipping 
behind  the  blackboard  out  of  the  children's  sight,  she  finds  that 
Jack  has  followed  her,  and   their  lips  meet  in  their  first  kiss. 


ITALA. 

Tyler    Film    Co. 


"LOVE'S  SACRIFICE."— Released  October  6th.  Length 
1,510  feet. 

Robert,  nephew  of  the  Count  Dumesnil,  secretly  loves  the  Count's 
daughter  Rita,  but  does  not  confess  his  passion.  The  trio  drive  to 
the  station  to  meet  Dr.  Berard,  a  friend  of  the  Count's,  who  comes 
to  pay  a  visit.  Whilst  Robert,  languishing,  kisses  Rita's  photograph, 
the  doctor,  of  a  more  enterprising  turn,  kisses  the  original.  The 
doctor  and  Rita,  in  fact,  are  very  much  in  love  with  each  other. 
The  whole  party  go  riding  to  inspect  the  Marquis's  estate.  A 
poacher  on  his  round  captures  a  rabbit,  but  is  startled  and  disturb- 
ed by  the  riding  party.  After  a  vain  attempt  at  concealment,  he 
seeks  to  escape  through  the  woods;  and  is  pursued  by  the  riders. 
At  bay,  he  turns  and  shoots  at  the  Count.  But  Robert  flings  him- 
self in  front  of  his  uncle  and  receives  the  shot.  Falling  from  his 
horse,  he  is  pronounced  by  Berard  to  be  mortally  wounded. 
Whilst  the  others  go  in  search  of  aid,  the  wounded  man  confesses 
to  Rita  his  love.  Touched  with  compassion  for  him,  she  promises 
to  marry  him  should  he  recover.  A  rough  stretcher  is  brought, 
Robert  is  conveyed  home  and  the  doctor  attempts  a  very  difficult 
operation.  The  operation  is  successful ;  Rita  is  overcome  with 
emotion  when  she  learns  that  Robert  is  likely  to  recover.  The 
doctor,  of  course,  is  ignorant  of  her  promise  to  Robert.  It  is  mid- 
night, and  in  her  room  Rita  is  bewailing  her  rash  promise,  while  at 
the  sick  man's  bedside  the  doctor  dozes.  With  a  sudden  resolu- 
tion Rita  approaches  the  sick  room,  calls  the  doctor  out,  and  leads 
him  away  and  confesses  her  trouble.  The  doctor  is  honourable, 
and  mournfully  turns  to  go  back  to  his  patient.  But  Rita  follows 
him,  begging  and  pleading.  Just  as  they  approach  the  outer  door 
of  the  sick  chamber  there  is  a  passionate  scene  between  them. 
Meanwhile,  the  sick  man  awakes,  is  looking  about  his  room,  when 
suddenly  in  the  mirror  he  sees  the  reflection  of  the  embracing 
couple  in  the  corridor.  The  sight  is  a  terrible  shock,  and  he 
realises  in  a  flash  the  situation.  Almost  instantlv  his  resolution  is 
taken  ;  he  tears  the  bandages  aside,  and  when  the  doctor,  alarmed, 
rushes  into  the  room  his  patient  is  at  the  last  extremity.  Rita 
summons  the  Count,  and  there  is  a  pathetic  scene  at  the  bedside  as 
Robert,  joining  the  hands  of  the  lovers,  begs  for  the  Count's  con- 
sent to  their  marriage.  This  given,  befalls  back  lifeless;  and  on 
this  high  note  of  tragedy  the  story  ends. 

"AT  THE  CINEMA  SHOW."  —  Released  October  6th. 
Length  380  feet. 

Papa,  mamma,  the  maid  and  the  baby  had  arranged  to  meet  at  the 
picture  theatre.  Mamma  is  going  shopping,  when  a  swagger 
gentleman  knocks  her  satchel  out  of  her  hand,  retrieves  it, 
apologises,  and  impressed  with  her  charms  follows  her  to  a  corset 
shop.  He  enters  to  buy  some  corsets  and,  after  some  fun  there, 
follows  the  lady  to  the  picture  theatre.  There  she  meets  her 
husband,  and  her  admirer  takes  a  seat  next  her.  During  the  show 
he  commences  a  little  "  foot  conversation,"  but,  as  it  happens,  h 
is  pressing  the  foot  of  the  nurse  and  not  of  the  mistress.     Bslievirig 
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that  she  responds,  he  continues  his  attentions,  which  grow 
obnoxious.  The  lady  communicates  with  her  husband,  and  in  the 
dark  they  change  places.  The  admirer  grows  more  bold,  but  his 
overtures  receive  an  abrupt  check  when  the  husband  suddenly 
begins  pummeling  him,  and  causes  him  to  be  kicked  ignominiously 
out  of  the  theatre 


KALEM. 

M.P.  Sales  Agency,  Wardour  Street,  W. 


"THE  PRISON  SHIP."— Released  October  17th.  Length 
1,080  feet. 

While  Lieut.  Waldon  of  the  Continental  Army  is  visiting 
his  sweetheart,  Ruth  Carpenter,  he  is  arrested  by  Capt. 
Abercrombie,  a  British  officer,  and  placed  on  board  the  prison 
ship.  There  he  endures  many  hardships  but  does  not  lose  heart. 
A  month  after  his  capture  his  patience  is  rewarded  when  a  faithful 
servant  of  the  Carpenter  household  succeeds  in  smuggling  a  file 
and  a  note  to  him.  The  note  instructs  Waldon  to  use  the  file  and 
be  prepared  to  drop  into  a  boat  below  his  window  on  the  following 
Thursday  night.  He  is  further  told  that  Capt.  Erskin's 
Continentals  will  await  him  beyond  the  British  lines.  On 
Thursday  night  Waldon  drops  into  the  waiting  boat  and  pulls  out 
for  shore.  His  escape  is  quickly  discovered  and  the  British  start 
in  pursuit.  The  Continentals,  who  have  arranged  an  ambuscade, 
successfully  cover  Waldon's  escape  and  block  the  enemy. 

"  LITTLE  KEEPER  OF  THE  LIGHT.'— Released  October 
20th.     Length  1,024  feet. 

Captain  Jones,  the  old  lighthouse  keeper,  starts  off  for  the  main- 
land to  buy  food  and  instructs  little  Nell,  his  granddaughter,  to 
light  the  lamp  at  nightfall.  While  in  the  town  the  captain  has  a 
quarrel  with  Joe,  a  ne'er-do-well,  which  results  in  a  fight  and  Joe 
is  severely  thrashed.  Later  in  the  day  Joe,  seeking  a  further 
quarrel,  calls  at  the  lighthouse,  and  finding  that  the  captain  is 
away,  prevents  Nell  from  lighting  the  lamp.  The  old  keeper  re- 
turns and  the  argument  is  renewed,  Joe  being  thrown  over  the 
•cliff.  He  is  picked  up  by  friends  whom  he  tells  that  he  has  been 
the  victim  of  an  unwarranted  attack.  The  friends  report  the 
captain  to  the  Lighthouse  Board,  who  send  representatives  and 
conduct  a  hearing.  While  the  captain  is  being  tried  little  Nell, 
fearing  that  her  grandfather  is  about  to  lose  his  position,  goes  to 
Joe's  hut  and  begs  him  to  tell  the  truth  and  clear  the  keeper.  Joe 
experiences  a  change  of  heart  and  although  suffering  great 
pain  from  his  fall  over  the  cliff,  he  manages  to  write  a  note  which 
Nell  presents  to  the  Board  and  the  captain  is  exonerated. 


LUBIN. 


M.P.  Sales  Agency,  Wardour  Street,  W. 


"THE  TWO  GUN  SERMON.  "—Released  October  10th. 
Length  1,065  feet. 

When  Ralph  Foster  went  to  the  camp  of  Silver  Bell  to  organ- 
ise a  congregation  he  had  a  hard  job,  On  arrival  he  was  received 
with  jeers  and  laughter,  but  he  was  not  easy  to  lick.  One  of  his 
first  big  jobs  was  to  pull  Ed.  Bowman  out  of  a  saloon  and  carry 
him  to  his  family  who  needed  the  money  he  was  spending  for 
booze  This  got  him  in  trouble,  the  landlord  thought  that  Foster 
was  injuring  his  business  and  promptly  threw  him  and  his  belong- 
ings out  of  the  hotel.  Then  Foster  built  a  bungalow,  held 
meetings  at  his  home  and  told  the  people  he  had  come  to  stay. 
Again  Mrs.  Bowman  implored  Foster  to  get  her  husband  away 
from  the  saloon.  This  ended  in  a  rough  and  tumble  fight,  but 
Foster  not  only  made  good  with  his  fists,  but  secured  two  guns  and 
marched  the  tough  ones  to  his  meeting  house,  and  gave  them  a 
sermon  that  they  did  not  soon  forget.  The  Silver  Bell  bar-room 
was  closed  and  Foster  won  the  daughter  of  "Silver  Dick"  the 
landlord. 

"THE  MINISTER  AND  THE  OUTLAW."  —  Released 
October  17th.     Length  1,061  feet. 

John  Rand,  Sheriff  of  Dupree,  is  notified  to  look  for  a  cattle 
rustler  and  gambler  named  Bill  Burton.  The  Sheriff  of  Red  Dog 
thinks  he  has  the  man  in  his  camp  and  informs  Rand,  who, 
disguising  himself  as  a  minister,  sets  out  for  Red  Dog.  Arriving 
he  takes  lodging  with  Mrs.  Page,  who  has  a  son  and  daughter. 
The  girl  is  a  beauty,  and  Rand  falls  in  love   with  her.     One  day 


"  Bad  Bill  "  visits  the  family  and  in  a  spirit  of  bravado,  and  the 
persuasion  of  a  gun,  calls  upon  the  supposed  minisier  to  marry 
him  to  the  girl.  Rand,  however,  throws  the  desperado  off  his 
guard,  gets  the  drop  on  him,  and  turns  him  over  to  the  attention 
of  the  boys.  Seeing  "  Bad  Bill  "  comfortably  lodged  in  the  jug, 
Rand  returns  and,  with  the  consent  of  Mamma  Page,  binds  the 
pretty  daughter  in  the  bonds  of  the  higher  law. 


LUX. 

R.  Prieuk  &  Co. 


"A  ROGUE  OF  THE  TURF."— Released  October  26th. 
Length  2,090  feet. 

The  winds  howl  around  the  miserable  shack  which  constitutes 
"  The  Golden  Nugget,"  the  only  place  of  amusement  in  Goldville, 
a  small  mining  town  in  the  Porcupine  Country.  Within  the  shack 
the  miners  are  plaving  poker.  Among  them  is  Jack  Brown,  a 
notorious  gambler,  who  is  detected  in  the  act  of  cheating  by 
Richard  Stanford,  a  young  Englishman  who  has  come  West  in  the 
hope  of  repairing  the  fallen  fortunes  of  his  race,  and  thus  attaining 
a  position  whereby  he  can  meet  the  Duke  of  Darley  upon  equal 
terms  and  claim  the  hand  of  his  daughter,  Lady  Molly,  who  loves 
him  dearly.  Brown  draws  his  revolver,  covers  the  crowd,  and 
gets  away.  Thus  escapes  a  rogue  more  cunning  and  more 
dangerous  than  the  hungry  wolves  who  dog  his  footsteps  as  he 
hastens  across  the  icy  wastes  in  search  of  some  new  spot  to  re- 
commence his  swindling  operations.  Finding  the  West  "  too  hot 
to  hold  him,"  he  returns  to  England  and  there  leads  a  double  life. 
He  takes  two  houses  side  by  side  and  connects  them  by  a  secret 
door  in  the  wall.  In  one  house  he  appears  to  the  world  as  a 
hunchback  bookmaker,  whilst  by  pushing  a  small  button  he  passes 
into  the  next  house  and  becomes  a  smart  man  of  the  world. 

Whilst  watching  some  trials  at  Newmarket,  he  has  the  good 
fortune  to  arrest  the  frightened  horse  of  the  Duke  of  Darley's 
daughter,  Lady  Molly.  The  Duke  is  extremely  grateful  to  him 
for  this  courageous  act,  for  lack  of  courage  is  not  one  of  Brown's 
faults,  and  the  bookmaker  introduces  himself  to  the  Duke  under 
the  assumed  title  of  the  Count  of  Merville.  As  he  represents 
himself  to  be  a  foreign  nobleman,  the  Duke  does  not  find  out  that 
he  is  dealing  with  an  impostor,  and  soon  takes  his  new-found  friend 
into  his  confidence.  In  this  manner  Brown  becomes  acquainted 
with  the  inside  affairs  of  the  Duke's  household.  He  soon  con- 
ceives a  plan  to  rob  the  Duke,  and  thinks  to  avenge  himself  upon 
Richard  Stanford,  whom  he  recognises  from  the  photograph  which 
Molly  proudly  shows  him  of  her  lover,  by  marrying  the  lady  him- 
self. This  is  not  an  easy  matter,  but  the  wits  of  a  rogue  of  the 
Turf  must  be  very  far  from  dull,  and  Brown  sets  to  work  with  a 
will.  He  learns  that  Tom  Dodds.one  of  the  leading  jockeys  of  the 
day,  is  likely  to  ride  Royal  Visitor,  the  Duke's  splendid  horse,  who 
is  a  hot  favourite  for  the  forthcoming  Plumpton  Stakes,  a  very 
important  race.  Dodds  frequently  has  a  little  money  upon  various 
horses  and  is  delighted  to  find  in  Jack  Brown  a  man  who  will 
obligingly  accommodate  him.  These  little  accommodations  mount 
up  very  rapidly,  and  Dodds  begins  to  see  ruin  staring  him  in  the 
face.  With  the  customary  optimism  of  racing  men,  Dodds  does 
not  let  this  trouble  him,  but  one  day  he  is  unpleasantly  acquainted 
with  the  fact  that  bookmaker  Brown  has  him  in  his  power.  In 
point  of  fact,  Dodds  is  a  very  important  factor  in  the  book- 
maker's little  scheme  as  he  finds  out  later  to  his  chagrin.  Under 
the  guise  of  the  Count  of  Merville,  Brown  raises  the  gambling 
fever  in  the  Duke  of  Darley,  and  by  resorting  to  one  or  two  useful 
tricks  with  the  cards,  picked  up  during  his  inglorious  career  in  the 
West,  he  manages  to  make  the  Duke  lose  a  verv  large  sum  of 
money  to  him.  The  Duke  pays  his  debt,  but  is  horrified  to  find 
that  he  has  lost  far  more  than  he  can  really  afford.  Before  leaving, 
Brown  cunningly  substitutes  one  of  his  professional  cards  upon 
the  Duke's  table.  Very  good  reports  of  Royal  Visitor's  progress 
come  in  from  every  side  and  the  horse  looks  like  having  a  very 
easy  race  indeed.  These  reports  combined  witli  the  sight  of  the 
bookmaker's  card  tempt  the  Duke,  who  finally  resolves  to  plunge 
the  remainder  of  his  lortune  upon  the  success  of  the  horse.  He 
therefore  goes  to  Brown  and,  failing  to  recognise  his  friend,  the 
Count  of  Merville,  under  the  guise  of  the  hunchback  bookmaker, 
makes  his  fatal  plunge.  Having  induced  the  Duke  to  take  tliis 
step,  Brown  forces  Dodds,  under  the  pain  of  ruination,  to  consent 
to  hold  Royal  Visitor  back  and  make  it  lose  the  race. 

The  great  day  arrives  and  Royal  Visitor  gets  away  from  the 
post  in  fine  style.     The  poor  beast  cannot   understand  the  motive 
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of  its  usually  enthusiastic  rider,  who  strains  upon  the  reins  and 
entirely  ruins  its  chances.  In  the  middle  of  the  race  Dodds 
relents,  but  it  is  too  late  to  repent,  for  Royal  Visitor  is  broken- 
hearted and  falls  an  easy  prey  to  a  mere  outsider  whose  jockey  is 
riding  to  win.  The  result  of  the  race  goes  up,  and  poor  Royal 
Visitor  is  only  an  "  also  ran."  Whilst  the  poor  beast  is  being  led 
to  its  stall  by  the  broken,  repentant  Dodds,  its  owner  succumbs  to 
an  attack  of  heart  failure  brought  on  by  the  gravity  of  the  news  of 
its  defeat.  In  her  hour  of  distress  Molly  finds  no  consoler  so 
sympathetic  as  the  Count  of  Merville,  but  her  loss  is  partly  com- 
pensated by  the  arrival  of  Robert  Stanford,  who  has  reached  his 
goal  and  hastens  to  claim  her  for  his  bride.  The  conscience- 
stricken  Dodds  avows  his  share  in  the  evil  transaction  and  Brown 
is  undone.  Richard  hastens  to  his  offices  and  ere  the  bookmaker 
can  use  his  secret  mode  of  retreat  he  is  in  the  hands  of  the  law, 
his  disguise  is  torn  off,  and  he  stands  before  the  world  in  his  true 
colours — a  card-sharper  and  a  rogue  of  the  Turf. 


MAJESTIC. 

Western  Import  Co., 
7,  Rupert  Court,  W. 


"THE  TRUE  LOVE."— Released  October  16th.  Length  810 
feet. 

Angry  because  he  fails  to  keep  an  appointment  with  her  on  time. 
Dorothy  breaks  her  engagement  with  John,  giving  him  back  his 
ring.  He  goes  to  his  club  and  takes  a  few  drinks  with  his  friends. 
On  the  way  home  he  protects  a  shabby  young  girl  from  a  tough 
who  is  treating  her  brutally.  The  tough  and  John  fight,  and  John 
succeeds  in  knocking  him  down.  Then  he  takes  the  girl  Mary  to 
his  apartment  where  he  places  her  in  charge  of  his  housekeeper 
Next  morning  the  housekeeper  recalls  the  girl  to  his  mind,  and  he 
is  quite  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do  with  her.  He  tells  her  she 
had  better  go  home  but  she  begs  him  not  to  send  her  away,  that  the 
tough  will  kill  her.  Then  he  sends  Mary  to  his  country  home  with 
the  housekeeper.  He  returns  to  town  again  but  is  very  lonely  and 
goes  up  into  the  country.  Mary  is  already  deeply  in  love  with  her 
benefactor  and  John  is  beginning  to  return  her  love  when  Dorothy, 
regretting  the  broken  engagement,  visits  him  with  her  mother. 
His  old  love  for  her  awakens,  and  when  she  insists  that  he  go  back 
to  town  with  them,  he  consents.  Mary  sees  Dorothy  kiss  him  and 
is  heartbroken.  John  tells  Mary  that  he  is  going  away  with 
Dorothy.  She  writes  a  letter  to  the  tough  telling  him  that  if  he 
comes  after  her  she  will  return  with  him  to  the  city.  A  few  days 
later  the  tough  appears.  He  loses  no  time  and  attacks  John  as  he 
is  walking  up  the  path.  Dorothy  sees  the  tough  is  getting  the 
better  of  John  until  he  suddenly  pulls  out  a  revolver.  Then  she 
remembers  John's  kindness  to  her  and  love  of  him,  and  rushing 
towards  the  men  she  interferes  as  the  gun  falls  to  the  ground.  She 
picks  it  up  and  orders  the  tough  away.  Dorothy  returns  with 
help,  but  John,  realising  the  real  worth  of  the  other  girl  and  her 
great  love  for  him,  takes  Mary  into  his  arms  and  presents  her  to 
Dorothv  as  his  future  wife. 


NESTOR 

R.  Prieur  &  Co. 


"YOUNG  WILD  WEST  CORNERED  BY  APACHES."— 
Released  November  2nd.     Length  <J00  feet. 

Starlight,  a  beautiful  Indian  girl,  is  betrothed  to  Young  Bull, 
the  chief's  son,  whose  love  she  does  not  reciprocate.  Young  Wild 
West  comes  in  the  nick  of  time  and  saves  Starlight  from  the 
clutches  of  her  savage  adorer.  The  girl  gladly  joins  the  Americans' 
camp.  Young  Bull,  vowing  revenge,  lies  in  wait  for  Young  Wild 
West.  They  meet  and  a  terrific  hand  to  hand  combat  ensues. 
The  Indian  brave  is  vanquished  ;  his  recital  makes  the  old  chief 
rage  with  anger,  which  causes  him  to  command  the  Indians  to 
bring  back  the  girl  at  any  cost.  Notwithstanding  the  Americans' 
watchfulness,  the  red  men  succeed  in  carrying  out  their  chief's 
mandate,  but  Young  Wild  West  is  not  to  be  denied.  With  a  few 
of  his  followers  he  gets  on  the  trail  and  retakes  Starlight.  This 
causes  the  Indians  to  go  on  the  warpath  and  a  big  battle  follows. 
Young  Wild  West  and  his  sweat  heart,  Arietta,  hold  many  braves 
at  bay  until  their  ammunition  is  gone,  and  then,  just  as  they  are 
being  captured,  his  friends  come  forth  with  Young  Bull  in  tow. 
An  exchange  of  prisoners  is  soon  made  and  peace  restored.  Star- 
light returns  to  the  American  camp. 


NORDISK, 

25,  Cecil  Court,  W.C 


"THE  LIFE  OF  A  MOTHER."— Released  October  13th. 
Length  2,950  feet. 

Misery  prevails  in  the  home  of  Lang,  an  ex-civil  servant,  who 
has  sunk  to  his  present  position  through  drink.  Anne,  his  wife, 
begs  for  money  with  which  to  obtain  the  necessities  of  life,  not  so 
much  for  herself  as  for  her  infant  son,  Kai.  The  drunkard  states 
he  has  no  money,  but  when  his  wife  has  set  out  in  an  attempt  to 
earn  some  he  strips  off  his  shoe  and  from  it  takes  out  a  sum  of 
money.  Taking  Kai  he  makes  his  way  to  a  certain  cafe,  where  he 
intends  to  enjoy  himself  with  convivial  companions.  Happening 
to  glance  through  the  advertisement  pages  of  a  newspaper,  Lang 
sees  a  notice  in  which  a  Mr.  Dean  and  his  wife  offer  to  adopt  a 
boy  to  take  the  place  of  their  own  who  has  just  died,  He  decides 
to  sell  his  son,  and  hurrying  away  to  the  address  given  he  inter- 
views Mr.  Dean.  Everything  is  satisfactory,  and  the  parent  signs 
away  his  child  in  return  for  a  sum  of  money.  Meanwhile  Anne 
has  returned  home,  and  discovering  her  child  has  been  taken  away 
by  his  father  she  rushes  out  again  and  stares  at  every  child  she 
meets.  As  a  result  she  is  arrested,  but  when  her  story  is  told  at 
the  station  two  officers  are  sent  out  to  find  her  husband  and  bring 
him  along.  Upon  his  arrival,  the  worse  for  liquor,  he  states  what 
he  has  done,  and  says  that  he  has  spent  the  money.  Anne 
discovers  the  address  of  Mr.  Dean's  residence,  and  determines  to 
call.  Here  she  is  shown  the  document.  She  decides  to  leave  her 
son  where  he  is.  The  tension  proves  too  much  for  her  exhausted 
body,  and  she  drops  by  the  roadside,  to  be  found  and  taken  to  the 
hospital  by  motorists.  Here  she  becomes  a  nurse.  Lang,  penni- 
less, returns  to  Mr.  Dean's  house,  demands  money  and  is  thrown 
out.  Soon  after  Kai  falls  ill,  and  Mrs.  Dean,  applying  at  the 
hospital  for  a  nurse  is  referred  to  Anne  who,  after  a  little  hesita- 
tion, is  engaged.  A  month  later  Kai  is  well,  and  Anne  returns  to 
the  hospital,  where  she  subsequently  is  shown  a  newspaper  stating 
that  the  child  has  been  stolen.  She  sees  in  this  the  work  of  Lang, 
and  she  vows  to  thwart  him.  In  this  she  succeeds,  and  ultimately 
has  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her  boy  happily  wedded,  and  is  thus 
repaid  for  her  self-sacrifice. 


PATHE    FRERES, 

31-3,  Charing  Cross  Rd.,  W.C. 


"THE  VILLAGE  POSTMISTRESS,."— Released  October 
2nd.     Length  2,425  feet. 

Roseville,  having  long  suffered  from  late  deliveries,  misdirected 
telegrams,  and  straying  parcels,  heaves  a  sigh  of  relief,  from  one 
end  of  the  village  to  the  other,  when  they  hear  that  a  new  and 
younger  postmistress  is  to  be  installed.  The  matter  forms  a 
pleasing  topic  of  conversation  in  Madame  Lebardin's  garden,  as 
she  dispenses  afternoon  tea  to  her  husband,  the  local  doctor, 
Viscount  de  Lamblin,  and,  last  but  not  least,  to  Madame  Hermione 
Bellegrave,  a  charming  widow,  with  whom  the  doctor  and  the 
Viscount  think  themselves  hopelessly  in  love.  The  tea  and  the 
stimulating  conversation  have  some  effect  in  arousing  the  courage 
of  the  two  men,  and  they  both  put  their  fate  to  the  test  and 
propose  to  the  widow.  Hermione  decides  in  favour  of  the 
Viscount.  A  few  days  later,  a  small  matter  of  business  brings 
the  new  postmistress  to  see  Lebardin.  She  is  young  and  pretty, 
and  Lebardin  is  greatly  impressed.  In  due  course  the  Viscount 
also  comes  into  contact  with  her,  and  realises  that  "going  to  the 
post"  has  become  a  pleasurable  duty.  Suzanne,  the  postmistress, 
is  delighted  to  note  that  her  work  has  a  very  attractive  side  to  it. 
One  day  Suzanne  is  aroused  from  her  state  of  negative  happiness 
by  receiving  a  telegram  over  the  counter  from  Lebardin,  addressed  to 
herself.  Lebardin  has  adopted  this  medium  for  declaring  an  ardent 
admiration  for  her.  Suzanne  frigidly  charges  him  two  shillings  for 
it.  Upon  the  top  of  this  she  learns  of  the  Viscount's  engagement, 
and  in  a  moment  of  dejection  she  rashly  allows  Lebardin  to  believe 
that  she  returns  his  affection.  In  the  meantime,  the  Viscount 
discovers  that  Hermione  is  fonder  of  the  doctor  than  she  is  of  him, 
and  has  promptly  seized  the  excuse  to  break  off  the  engagement. 
He  rushes  oft  to  Suzanne,  and  finds  her  regretting  her  rash  act  in 
allowing  Lebardin  to  flirt  with  her.  The  situation  seems  a  delicate 
one,  and  it'is  Madame  Lebardin,  the  last  person  in  the  world  to 
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undertake  the  task  of  her  own  free  will,  who  puts  matters  right  by 
suddenly  alighting  upon  her  husband's  backsliding,  proof  of  which 
is  very  clearly  contained  in  a  letter  from  Suzanne,  Happily,  this 
letter  bears  no  name,  and,  to  save  his  friend,  the  Viscount  declares 
it  to  be  his.  Madame  Lebardin  is  satisfied,  and  Suzanne,  cured  of 
all  desire  for  flirtations,  becomes  a  Viscountess. 

"  THE  THEFT  OF  THE  '  MISSISSIPPI'S  '  CODE 
BOOK."— Released  October  9th.     Length  939  feet. 

Lieutenant  Watson,  one  of  the  "  Mississippi's  "  officers  who  is 
popular  with  his  subordinates,  readily  grants  leave  when  asked  by 
Jack  Perks,  a  petty  officer,  for  two  days  to  see  his  sick   sweetheart. 

Lieutenant  Watson  goes  ashore  at  the  same  time,  meets  at  a 
party  Eva  Anthony,  to  whom  he  instantly  loses  his  heart. 

Beautiful  and  alluring  to  a  degree,  Eva  Anthony  is  a  spy  in  the 
service  of  a  foreign  power,  and  an  emissary  of  the  same  power, 
who  is  also  present  at  the  party,  bids  her  obtain  possession  of  the 
"Mississippi's"  code  book,  of  which  Watson  has  the  charge. 
The  young  lieutenant  promises  to  take  Eva  over  the  "  Mississippi," 
and  on  the  following  day  he  calls  for  her.  Infatuated  with  his 
bewitching  companion,  he  points  out  the  various  items  of  interest 
aboard  the  battleship,  and  takes  her  into  the  saloon.  Eva  has 
been  informed  that  the  code  book  is  in  a  fire-proof  safe,  and,  with 
many  charming  smiles,  she  induces  the  young  man  to  show  it  to 
her.  With  a  playful  gesture  she  seizes  it  and  hurries  away.  The 
young  lieutenant  follows  her,  but  she  refuses  to  give  it  up  and, 
persuaded  that  it  is  a  mere  whim  of  hers,  and  intoxicated  by  a  kiss, 
he  allows  her  to  keep  it  for  a  few  hours.  Leaving  the  vessel 
she  is  met  by  Perks  returning  from  his  leave.  He  is  arrested 
by  something  in  her  manner,  and  as  soon  as  the  lieutenant  has  taken 
leave  of  her  he  conceals  himself  on  the  footboard  of  her  motor-car. 
Eva  drives  into  the  country,  and  is  presently  joined  by  her 
accomplice.  Unaware  of  the  hidden  listener,  she  triumphantly 
details  the  success  of  her  plan.  Growing  excited  as  she  talks,  she 
carelessly  drops  the  bag  over  the  side  of  the  car,  and  Perks  quietly 
substitutes  a  brick  for  the  book  as  the  car  speeds  along.  At  the 
first  stop  he  drops  off  and  hastens  back  to  return  the  book  to  his 
superior.  Eva's  discomfiture  may  be  imagined  when  she  discovers 
her  loss,  just  about  the  same  time'  that  Watson  learns  from  the  lips 
of  Perks  how  he  has  been  fooled,  and  how  dangerous  has  been  his 
flirtation  with  Eva  Anthony. 

"  A  MAN  OF  THE  WILD."— Released  October  5th.     Length 
2,410  feet. 

Red  Fox,  a  cunning  and  crafty  poacher,  who  was  proud  of  his 
calling,  walked  swiftly  until  he  reached  old  Martha's  hut,  where 
Liza  was  waiting  to  give  him  a  bowl  of  soup.  Liza  was  a  pale 
girl,  reminding  one  of  the  white,  pure  lilies  of  the  valley.  She 
was  a  clinging  sort  of  creature,  and  this  evening  her  tenderness 
annoyed  him.  He  sent  her  away  weeping  at  last,  and  was  still  more 
annoyed  when  old  Martha  whispered  that  he  was  a  fool  not  to  see 
that  the  girl  was  in  love  with  him.  Next  dav  Red  Fox'  hung 
about  Bracken  Farm  in  the  hope  of  seeing  Rosette.  He  was  not 
disappointed.  The  girl  came  through  the  farm  gate  in  company 
with  her  sweetheart,  a  young  farm  labourer.  She  was  talking 
about  the  open-air  dance  which  was  soon  to  take  place.  Red  Fox 
stepped  up  to  her  with  some  rough  jest,  and  a  demand  for  a  dance 
on  the  festive  night.  The  farm  labourer  interposed,  and  a  sharp 
quarrel  followed.  The  burly  poacher  swore  that  nobody  should 
deprive  him  of  the  dance,  and  the  girl,  half  amused  at  him, 
watched  him  intently  as  he  swung  away.  On  the  festive  night 
Red  Fox  claimed  his  dance,  and  Rosette  gave  it  him  in  spite  of 
her  sweetheart's  protests.  Red  Fox  was  beginning  to  fascinate 
her  with  his  masterful  ways.  Liza's  sad  face,  paler  than  ever  in 
the  light  of  the  gaudy  paper  lanterns  as  she  danced  a  wild  sort  of 
gipsy  dance  for  the  benefit  of  the  merrymakers,  could  not  prevent 
him  from  making  love  to  Rosette.  Next  day  Red  Fox  wrote  his 
first  love  letter  to  Rosette,  and  she  answered  it  with  loving,  tender 
words.  Red  Fox  grew  careless,  and  a  few  days  later  whilst 
poaching  he  was  surrounded  bv  keepers,  and  caught  with  a  couple 
of  pheasants  in  his  possession.  With  an  ugly  blow  he  felled  one 
of  the  keepers,  and  stood  silent  and  submissive  between  the  fallen 
man's  two  companions.  They  prepared  to  lead  him  away,  but 
suddenly  one  felt  himself  rolling  backwards  towards  the  edge  of  a 
deep  pool.  Red  Fox,  watching  his  chance,  had  sprung  upon  him 
at  a  moment  when  his  companion  had  turned  his  head.  With  a 
migh:y  effort  he  flung  the  man  into  the  water,  then  turned  to 
strike  down  the  third  man  before  it  was  possible  for  him  to  draw 
the  trigger  of  his  gun.  And  then  he  sped  away  until  he  was  safe 
again  in  old  Martha's  hut. 

The  matter  was  reported  in  the  local  newspaper,  and  after  that 
Rosette  promised   to  marry  Vincent,  her   old  sweetheart.     Some 


days  later,  Red  Fox,  skulking  in  the  woods,  saw  her  with  the  farm 
labourer.  He  sprung  out  into  the  road  and  savagely  attacked 
Vincent,  whilst  Rosette  fled  away  along  the  road.  The  poacher  after 
flinging  Vincent  to  the  ground  turned  back  into  the  woods  and 
thence  to  old  Martha's  hut.  Vincent,  painfully  gathering  himself 
up,  raced  into  the  village  and  gave  the  alarm  that  he  had  seen  Red 
Fox.  The  tidings  sprang  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  keepers, 
police  and  yokels  rapidly  formed  into  bands  to  scour  the  forest. 
It  was  Vincent  who  at  last  thought  of  Martha's  hut  and  directed 
the  police  to  it.  The  hut  was  surrounded.  Inside  Martha  rapidly 
clothed  Red  Fox  in  the  old  ochre-coloured  shawl  and  tattered 
skirt.  He  opened  the  door  and  stepped  out  to  answer  the 
questions  of  the  police  in  a  croaked  old  woman's  voice.  They 
let  him  go  and  he  hobbled  away  safe  into  the  woods. 
Once  in  the  woods,  Red  Fox  discarded  the  disguise,  and 
rushed  to  Bracken  Farm.  He  entered  it  and  sought  Rosette. 
He  found  her  in  the  kitchen,  and  bitterly,  passionately  reproached 
her.  He  turned  suddenly,  for  the  door  had  burst  open,  and  Liza, 
her  face  strained  with  running,  staggered  in  to  gasp  out  a  warning 
that  the  police  were  on  their  way  to  the  farm.  Police  and  game- 
keepers came  in  a  solid,  compact  mass  ;  but  Red  Fox,  springing 
out  of  the  window  with  his  knife  in  his  hand,  faced  them  undaunted. 
The  police  raised  their  guns,  a  shot  rang  out  just  a  second  after 
Liza  had  rushed  forward  to  protect  the  hunted  man.  It  struck 
her  and  she  fell  without  a  moan.  And  in  the  horrified  silence 
which  followed  Red  Fox  had  no  thought  of  escape.  Rosette  had 
deserted  him,  Liza  had  given  her  life  for  him,  and  he,  like  a 
trapped,  exhausted  animal,  felt  all  zest  of  life  and  desire  fall  from 
him.     The  fox  had  had  his  run  and  the  end  had  come. 

"  THE  MASSEUR'S  RUSE."— Released  October  5th.  Length 
908  feet. 

This  film,  rather  curious,  is  really  a  very  interesting  example  of 
Japanese  production.  Incidentally  it  throws  light  upon  some  curious 
native  customs.  Lotus  Flower  complains  of  severe  muscular 
fatigue  in  the  shoulder  and  sends  her  servant  for  a  mas;eur,  who 
is  calling  his  profession  in  the  street.  Before  the  appearance  of 
this  man,  Lotus  Flower  prudently  puts  her  jewels  into  a  curious 
little  box,  surmounted  by  a  pillow  upon  which  she  is  accustomed 
to  rest  her  head.  It  being  a  condition  sine  qua  11011  that  every 
masseur  in  Japan  should  be  blind,  those  who  are  not  so  afflicted 
manage  a  very  tolerable  imitation.  Lotus  Flower's  masseur 
happens  to  be  one  of  the  latter  class,  and  on  his  patient  falling 
asleep  under  the  influence  of  the  massage  he  steals  the  jewels  from 
beneath  the  pillow.  A  false  movement  awakens  Lotus  Flower,  but 
the  man  escapes  by  stifling  her  cries.  When  the  alarm  is  given, 
the  city  is  scoured  by  a  policeman  and  a  detective,  attired  in  an 
extraordinary  assortment  of  Eastern  and  Western  garments.  The 
masseur  is  traced  by  the  efforts  of  this  gentleman  and  has  to  take 
refuge  in  a  tree.  The  detective  climbs  up  after  hi  n  and  a  furious 
fight  takes  place,  which  ends  in  the  thief's  arrest. 

"THE  LAST  PERFORMANCE."— Released  October  9th. 
Length  1,964  feet. 

Rose  Maitland  is  the  star  performer  at  the  Bernard  Circus. 
Her  last  gallop  from  the  ring  is  always  the  signal  for  a  crowd  of 
men  to  gather  around  her  dressing-room,  and  to  press  their 
adulation  and  gifts  of  flowers  upon  her.  One  night  Rose  finds  she 
has  a  new  admirer  in  the  person  of  Lieutenant  Hans  von  Hunter, 
who  watches  her  closely  during  the  performance.  He  gains  an 
introduction  to  her,  and  the  intimacy  between  these  two  people 
grows  in  strength  day  by  day.  Rose  meets  the  lieutenant  in  the 
woods,  and,  splendidly  mounted,  enjoys  with  him  many  an 
exhilarating  canter,  followed  by  an  exquisite  little  lunch  on  the 
terrace  of  a  flower-embowered  garden  restaurant,  where  Rose 
confesses  she  at  last  knows  love.  Happy  through  the  love  he  has 
gained,  Hans  asks  for  his  father's  consent  to  his  marriage.  The 
elder  man,  shocked  at  the  thought  that  his  son  should  dis- 
grace him  by  marrying  a  circus  performer,  refuses  to  countenance 
the  match,  and  forbids  Hans  to  mention  Rose's  name  again. 
Hans  responds  by  throwing  up  his  commission  and  joining  th;  circus 
after  marrying  Rose.  He  is  a  daring  horse  rider  and  becomes  the 
darling  of  the  public  from  his  first  appearance.  Rose,  at  first  de- 
lighted, soon  finds  she  is  put  in  the  shade,  and  suffers  the  torments 
of  professional  jealousy.  The  sound  of  the  clapping  which  greets 
Hans'  appearance  becomes  hideous  music  to  her,  and  the  fulsome 
flattery  of  the  women  irritates  her  beyond  expression.  A  climax 
to  her  torment  comes  when  Han  i  introduces  a  new  item  into  his 
performance.  Tnisitem,  called  "  The  Platform  of  Death,"  consists 
in  his  ascending,  whilst  mounted  on  Lux,  his  favourite  horse,  to  the 
roof  of  the  circus,  on  a  slowly  moving  platform  only  a   few  feet 
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square.  So  great  is  the  sensation  caused  by  Hans'  performance  that 
Royalty  hears  of  it,  and  one  evening  the  circus  management  is 
honoured  by  the  Royal  box  being  occupied  during  "  The  Platform 
of  Death  "  item.  Rose  finding  her  jealousy  beyond  control  yields 
to  a  temptation  to  destroy  Hans'  prestige,  and  secretly  injects  a  dis- 
quieting drug  into  Lux,  to  whose  stall  she  gains  admittance  by 
stealth.  Hans  calmly  mounts  Lux  when  the  moment  comes  for  him 
to  enter  the  ring  and  quietly  steps  on  to  the  platform  in  the  centre 
of  the  circus.  The  platform  begins  to  ascend  and  Rose  watches 
behind  the  curtains  with  dilated  eyes.  Lux  is  quiet.  The  plat- 
form mounts  slowly  whilst  Royalty  gazes  admiringly.  At  the  top 
of  the  roof  the  platform  stops,  and  Lux,  excited  by  the  drug, 
becomes  resitve.  Hans  tries  to  sooth  him,  but  the  influence  of  his 
caressing  hand  is  suddenly  nullified  by  the  startling  fireworks. 
Lux  prances,  plunges,  and  gives  one  terrified  leap  into  the  air.  It 
is  all  over  in  a  few  seconds.  A  grotesque  clown  is  the  first  to 
reach  the  still  bodies  of  man  and  horse  as  they  lie  on  the  sawdust, 
and  ringmaster  and  riders  follow.  Hans  is  tenderly  picked  up,  and 
Rose,  her  jealousy  changed  in  a  second  to  terrible  remorse,  creeps 
along  after  the  little  crowd  until  she  is  able  to  fling  herself  across 
the  dead  man  and  sob  out  to  her  bewildered  hearers  her  miserable, 
sinful  part  in  the  affair. 

"  ENZO  THE  BRIGAND."— Released  October  12th.    Length 
2,312  feet. 

In    a  lonely,  mountainous   district    of   Italy   dwells   Enzo,    the 
brigand,  and  his  gang  of  desperados.     One  night  they  hold  up 
the  diligence  on  its  way  to  Rome,   and  robbing  the  passengers, 
carry   away   the   mail    bag   and    its   contents.      Far    up   in   their 
mountain  retreat  they  take  stock  of  their  booty,  and  one  letter,  in 
particular,  arouses  Enzo's  interest.     It  is  from  a  goldsmith  named 
Umboldi,  to  Count  Vitali.     In  this  letter  the  goldsmith  gives  the 
address  of  a  jeweller  in  Rome  who  has  a  valuable  necklace  that 
the  Count  has  evidently  been  trying  to  purchase.     Enzo  resolves 
to   have   this   necklace,    and,    to   further   his    plans,  he    bids  the 
youngest  member  of   the  gang  to  restore  the  letter   to   the  post- 
man   in    the    nearest  town.      The   next   day  Enzo,  dressed    as  a 
gentleman  of  rank  and  leisure,  leaves  the   mountains  for  Rome. 
On  the  outskirts  of  the  city  he    rescues  a  young    lady    who    has 
had   a  fall  from  her  horse.      The  lady,  who  is  none   other  than 
Elena  Vitali,  daughter  of  the  Count,  is  impressed  with  the  hand- 
some stranger,  and  asks  his  name  ;   the  brigand  hands  her  a  card 
on  which  is  inscribed   "  Count  Zarco."     Unaware  of  her  identity 
he  continues  his  journey,  and  on  entering  the  city  he  calls  at  an  inn. 
Whilst  he  is  sipping  his  wine,  Count  Vitali  and  a  friend  enter  and  seat 
themselves  at  an  adjoining  table.    A  postman  brings  the  count  a  let- 
ter. Enzo  recognises  it  as  the  one  found  in  the  mail  bag,  and,  guessing 
he  is  in  the  presence  of  the  Count,  makes  it  his  business  to  overhear 
the  conversation.     When  the  two  men  leave,   Enzo  follows  them 
to  the  jewellers.     Here,  under  pretence  of  buying  an  ornament,  he 
watches  the   purchase  of  the  pearl  necklace  by  the  Count.     The 
two  men,  followed  by  the  brigand,  return  home  with  their  purchase, 
and  Elena  hears  with  delight  that  she  is  to  be  its  owner.     At  night 
Enzo  and  one   of  his   gang  attempt   to  steal  the   necklace.     They 
enter  Elena's  bedroom,    but  before   they   can    get   away  the  girl 
awakens  and  cries  aloud.     Enzo's  accomplice  seeks  to  silence  her 
with     his    knife,    but    Enzo — recognising    to    his    horror    his    fair 
unknown    of   yesterday — commands   him  to   return   the  necklace. 
This  the  robber  refuses  to  do  ;  a  desperate  struggle  ensues;  Enzo 
overpowers  his  assailant,  and  taking  the  necklace  from  him  throws 
him  over  the  balcony.     He  returns  Elena  the  necklace  and  the 
girl  in  her  gratitude  hands  him  a  white  rose.    The  brigand  departs, 
pressing  it    to   his    lips.     Meanwhile,   the   accomplice,  somewhat 
recovered,   returns   to  the    mountains  for  revenge.     He  denounces 
his  leader  and  the  gang  form  a  plot  to  seize  Elena.     A  note  is  dis- 
patched  to  her  in  a  bouquet  asking  her  to  meet  "one  who  loves 
her"    at  an  isolated   spot   called  "The    Devil's  Chair."     Elena, 
her  mind   filled  with  the  image  of  the    handsome  stranger,   keeps 
the  appointment  and  is  carried  off  by  the  brigands  to  their  retreat. 
When  Enzo  returns  to  the  almost  inaccessible  lair  in  the  mountains 
he  is  informed  by  one  of  the  gang  that   a  wealthy  girl  has  been 
taken  prisoner.     He  commands  her  to  be  brought   before  him  in 
his  quality  of  chief,  and  the  men  silently  obey,  concealing  Elena 
from  his  view  until  the  last  moment.     The  shock  to  Enzo  is  a 
terrible  one.     He  pleads  to  his  men  to  release  the  girl,  but  they 
refuse  him,  and  Elena,  realising  the  profession  and  habits  of  the 
man  about  whom  she  has  woven  a  romance,  lashes  him  with  her 
scorn.     Enzo,  goaded  by  her  words,  at  last  flings  himself  upon  the 
man  who  has  denounced  him.     But  the  odds  are  too  unequal,  for 
a  dozen   hands  are  quick  to   drag  him   away  from  his   fhtended 
victim.     Less   quick    are   they,    however,    to    prevent   him    from 


seizing  a  dagger  and  plunging  it  into  his  heart.  The  blow  strikes 
deep,  and  the  brigand,  his  fingers  clutching  at  the  rose  which  he 
has  carried  in  his  breast,  falls  at  the  feet  of  the  woman  he  has 
loved  for  so  brief  a  span. 


RELIANCE. 

Western  Import  Co. 


"  DEATH  BEFORE  DISHONOUR."  —  Released  October 
26th.  Length  2,000  feet. 

Virginius  is  a  Roman  citizen  who  lives  happily  with  his  wife, 
Servia,  and  their  daughter  Virginia.  Virginia  is  courted  by  Icilius, 
a  young  Roman  soldier.  Their  troth  is  plighted  before  Virginius 
and  other  relatives,  and  in  due  time  the  two  young  people  are 
married.  At  this  time  Appius  is  the  Roman  dictator.  Some  time 
after  the  marriage  he  notices  Virginia  in  the  street  and  becomes 
attracted  by  her  beauty.  Having  autocratic  power,  Appius  directs 
his  soldiers  to  seize  Virginia  and  hold  her  as  one  of  his  slaves. 
Virginius  is  brought  to  trial  for  having  had  a  hand  in  the  defence 
of  his  daughter.  He  appears  before  Appius  and  is  condemned  to 
die.  Before  being  led  away,  however,  he  plunges  his  dagger  into 
the  breast  of  his  daughter  Virginia,  thereby  thwarting  Appius. 
Virginius  is  placed  in  a  cell  and  soon  becomes  a  madman.  The 
tide  of  public  opinion  turns  against  Appius  on  account  of  the 
tyranny  and  destruction  he  has  wrought.  Later  he,  too,  is  thrown 
into  a  cell.  It  is  the  same  cell  occupied  by  the  demented 
Virginius,  who,  finding  himself  face  to  face  with  his  dastardly  foe, 
chokes  the  breath  from  his  body  with  his  strong  hands. 


SELIG. 

Gerhard  Street,  W. 


"THE  MILLER  OF  BURGUNDY."— Released  October  6th. 
Length  1,010  feet, 

Meunier,  the  miller,  lives  with  his  daughter  Louise  in  comfort, 
until  M.  Bontemps  offers  to  buy  the  mill.  Receiving  a  refusal  he 
sends  his  son  Charles  to  start  another  in  opposition.  He  meets 
with  an  accident,  and  is  carefully  tended  by  Louise.  His  father 
suffers  likewise  and  awakens  to  the  realisation  of  his  greed,  and  the 
film  ends  in  "  the  old,  old  story" — love. 

"THE  MAN  FROM  DRAGON-LAND."— Released  October 
24th.     Length  997  feet. 

All  the  boys  in  the  town  are  "daffy"  over  the  Widow  Riley, 
Pete  -and  Red  especially.  Failing  in  his  efforts  to  attract  her 
attention,  Pete  decides  to  try  letter-writing  as  a  means  of  secretly 
undermining  Red's  influence,  But  letter  writing  comes  very  hard 
to  Pete,  and  he  bethinks  himself  of  Hop  Wing,  the  laundryman, 
who  writes  out  his  washing  bills  in  English  with  apparent  ease, 
therefore  showing  that  he  is  fairly  conversant  with  the  art  of 
writing.  Pete  hands  Hop  a  dollar  to  become  his  scribe,  and  Hop 
proceeds  to  paint  a  love  letter  on  apiece  of  brown  paper,  addressed 
to  the  widow.  While  Hop  is  at  work  on  this,  Red  and  the  rest 
of  the  boys  invade  the  laundry  to  get  their  washing.  While  Hop 
is  doing  up  the  washing,  the  boys  find  and  read  the  note.  They 
are  angered  that  a  Chink  should  thus  address  a  white  woman 
Despite  his  denials  they  burn  his  laundry  and  take  him  out  to  be 
hanged.  But  wounded,  Hop  escapes  and  takes  to  the  woods. 
There  he  hears  cries  of  distress  from  the  Widow  Riley,  who,  with 
her  child,  are  besieged  by  wolves.  In  spite  of  his  own  wounds 
Hop  goes  to  her  rescue.  He  is  found  later  by  his  pursuers  and  is 
barely  saved  from  their  hands  by  the  widow,  who  recounts  his 
bravery. 

"OFFICER  MURRAY."— Released  October  13th.  Length 
910  feet. 

Officer  Murray,  of  the  Barry  Street  Station,  is  a  big-hearted, 
well-thought-of  patrolman.  He  incurs  the  enmity  of  Joe  Slattery, 
a  rascally  reporter  on  the  Evening  Times.  Slattery  watches 
Murray  and  secures  his  revenge  when  the  officer  is  bested  by  a 
crowd  of  young  hoodlums  whom  he  is  trying  to  discipline.  In  the 
mix  up  Murray  loses  his  star.  Slattery  gets  his  paper  to  print  a 
false  story,  which  results  in  Murray  being  discharged  from  the 
force.  Slattery's  poor  old  mother,  who  has  often  been  befriended 
by  Murray,  induces  the  ex-cop  to  secure  a  job  in  a  candy  factory. 
Murray  does   so  and  is  soon  beloved  by  all  the  employees.     One 
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Cinderella 


o 


Q 


0 


A  marvellous  dramatisation  of  this  well 
known  fairy  tale  featuring  the  dainty 
*!•         diminutive    international    idol  # 

Miss  Mabel  Taliaferro 

(THE  ELLALINE   TERRISS   OF   AMERICA) 

This  is  not  a  spectacular  pantomime 
appealing  only  to  the  children,  but  a  fine 
dramatisation  that  will  suit  both  old  and 
^         ^         >P        young.        ^         ^         ^ 

This  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 
Advance  showing  in  most  leading  provincial 
cities  will  be  announced  shortly.  Write  for 
>P         Dates    and    Admission    Cards.         «C 


Insist  upon  SELIG'S  Cinderella. 

© © 


SELIG  POLYSCOPE  CO., 

E.  H.  MONTAGU,  Sole  Agent. 

12,  GERRARD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

Phone  :   5156  GERRARD.  Telegrams  :   '  Polyscope,  Westrand,  London  " 
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FOR   RELEASE    St 


MONTE 


Dantes  Quarrels  with  Fernand. 


Escape  from  Chateau  d'If. 


Produced  by  Colin  Campbell. 
Hobart  Bosworth  as  Edmond 
Dantes. 

A  three-reel  subject  that  will 
prove  to  be  the  most  en- 
thralling yet  produced. 
Everyone  knows  the  story. 
No  need  to  draw  your  atten- 
tion to  its  exciting  scenes. 
Nothing  omitted,  but  filmed 
to  make  one  of  the  biggest 
box-office  magnets  you  ever 
screened.  Whatever  you  do 
don't  leave  booking  this  till 
too  late.  Everybody  will  want 
it,  and  prices  will  naturally 
go  up. 


SELIG  PO!<YS< 

E.     H.     MON'A 

12,    GERRARD    S11 

Telephone:  5156  GERRARD. 
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DAY,    DEC.    15th. 


CRISTO 


A  Great  adaptation  from  Alex- 
ander Dumas'  well  -  known 
novel. 

The  greatest  writer's  best 
work,  filmed  by  the  king  of 
film  manufacturers  in  his 
best  style. 

A  picture  that  all  will  want 
to  see,  and  having  seen  it 
once  will  want  to  see  again. 
Do  you  realise  that  the  name 
alone  is  a  great  draw  ?  Just 
think  what  it  will  mean  when 
they  find  it  is  also  a  Selig 
masterpiece. 

A  picture  that  will  be  talked 
about  more  than  any  other 
film  yet  produced. 


I>E  COMPANY 

'Sole  Agent. 

T,    LONDON,    W. 

Telegrams  :  "Polyscope,  Westrand,  London." 


The  Death  of  Villefort. 


The  Ball  at  Danglars. 
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PRIZES    FOR    PICTURE    PLAYS. 

TO  SCENARIO  WRITERS— A  GOLDEN  OPPORTUNITY. 


WITH  the  growth  of  the  Cinema  there  has  sprung 
up  quite  a  new  school  of  writers,  and  to-day 
many  are  turning  their  talents  to  good  account 
in  the  direction  of  plot-writing  for  moving 
picture  plays. 
There  is  always  a  market  for  good  scenarios,  but 
writers  experience  great  difficulty  in  getting  their  literary 
contributions  into  the  right  quarter.  The  Cinema  has, 
therefore,  decided  to  come  to  their  assistance,  and,  for 
the  purpose  of  encouraging  budding  authors,  prizes  of 
two  guineas,  one  guinea,  and  10s.  6d.  respectively  will 
be  awarded  for  the  best  plots  submitted. 

The  competition  is  open  to  all  readers  of  The  Cinema 
— dramas,  comedies  or  comics  may  be  submitted. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  for  the  purpose  of  the 
motion  picture  play  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  scenario 
should  be  of  high  literary  merit  ;  oftentimes  a  good  idea 
well  worked  out  with  events  arranged  in  logical  sequence, 
culminating  in  a  thrilling  situation,  stands  far  greater 
chance  than  a  well-written  story.  New  ideas  for  pictures 
is  what  the  film  producer  is  in  search  of,  and  our  object 
in  offering  these  prizes  is  to  assist  him  in  his  quest,  and 
to  prove  that  there  is  no  dearth  of  material  upon  which 
he  can  work. 

The  only  stipulation  made  is  that  entrants  shall  be 
subscribers  to  The  Cinema,  viz. : — they  shall  at  time 
of  entry  have  sent  to  our  publishers  at  the  offices  of  this 


journal,  21,  North  Audley  Street,  Oxford  Street,  W.,  the 
sum  of  is.  6d.,  in  return  for  which  a  copy  of  the  paper 
will  be  forwarded  to  them  monthly  for  six  months. 

Scenarios  should  not  be  of  less  than  five  hundred  or 
more  than  one  thousand  words  and  must  be  legibly 
written,  or  typed,  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  must 
reach  the  offices  not  later  than  the  first  post  on  Saturday, 
November  23rd,  1912. 

It  shall  be  a  condition  of  entry  that  competitors  agree 
to  accept  as  final  the  award  of  the  Editor  of  this  paper, 
who,  when  making  his  decision,  will  be  guided  by  the 
opinions  of  rome  of  the  leading  film  producers  in 
this  country,  to  whom  he  will  submit  the  selected 
scenarios. 

Should  the  winning  contributions  be  of  sufficient 
originality  and  merit,  the  Editor  will  endeavour  to  arrange 
for  a  firm  of  producers  to  film  the  subjects,  so  that  the 
successful  competitors  will  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
their  work  upon  the  screen. 

Scenarios  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The 
Cinema,  21,  North  Audley  Street,  Oxford  Street,  W., 
and  the  envelope  marked  in  the  top  left-hand  corner, 
Scenario. 

Plots  that  are  unsuccessful  will  be  returned  if  a 
stamped  addressed  envelope  be  enclosed  for  that  purpose. 

The  names  of  the  prize-winners  will  be  published  in 
our  December  issue. 


FORM   OF    ENTRY. 


I  intend  to  enter  the  Picture  Play  Writing  Competition,  and 
enclose  herewith  P.O.  for  Is,  6d.,  being  six  months'  subscription  to 
The  Cinema,  which   please  forward   to   the   following    address : — 


Name 


Address 
Date 


October,  1912. 
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LETTERS    FROM    READERS    ON    TOPICS    OF    INTEREST    WILL    ALWAYS    BE    WELCOMED, 

But  all  Correspondence  submitted  for  publication  in  The  Cinema  must  be  accompanied  by  the  full  name  and  address  of  the  writer,  not  necessarily  for 
publication,  but  as  evidence  of  good  faith.  No  notice  will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications.  Letters,  which  must  be  written  upon  one  side 
of  the  paper  only,  should  be  brief  and  to  the  poim,  and  should  reach  the  Editor  not  later  than  the  20th  of  the  month.  All  communications  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Editor,  The  Cinema,  21,  North  Audley  Street,  Oxford  Street,  W.       Publicaiion  of  letters  from  correspondence  must  not  be  taken  to  imply 

that  we  endorse  the  opinions  expressed. 


THE    MORALS    OF    THE    PICTURE    SHOW. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Cinema. 

Dear  Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  a  little  space  in  which  to  draw 
attention  to  the  morals  of  the  picture  show  as  thsy  impress  the 
patron  of  the  electric  theatre  ?  At  a  "house"  the  other  evening 
one  film  portrayed  no  less  than  twelve  shooting  cases,  an  escape 
from  gaol,  a  robbery  with  violence,  and  a  gruesome  representation 
of  a  death-scene — this  last  appears  to  be  indispensable  to  most 
picture  palaces.  The  next  picture  gave  a  realis:ic  sketch  of  a 
female  burglar's  exploits,  terminating  in  the  assassination  of  her 
former  lover's  wife  and  her  own  dramatic  suicide.  An  Indian 
sketch  introduced  a  torture-chamber  filled  with  snakes,  which 
wound  themselves  round  the  body  of  their  victim.  The  final  tit-bit 
included  the  devouring  of  a  baby  by  the  sacred  leopard  of  the 
priests.  Why  cannot  your  film  producers  proceed  more  along  the 
lines  of  those  who  gave  us  Christopher  Columbus,  The  Battle  of 
Trafalgar,  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  and  Maud  ?  I  cannot  believe 
that  we  English  people  are  so  fond  of  sensationalism  that  we  can 
appreciate  nothing  which  does  not  teem  with  the  awesome  and 
gruesome.  Perhaps  it  is  only  necessary  to  call  'he  producers' 
attention  to  the  matter  to  get  this  state  of  things  altered. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Hulme,  Manchester.  J.  W.  Stoddart. 


THE    LEASING     OF    FILMS. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Cinema. 

The  A.C.  Company,  Limited, 
30,  Norfolk  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C., 

August  29,  1912. 
Sir, — It  seems  to  me  that  the  scheme  of  the  manufacturers  is 
ultimately  bound  to  re-act  adversely  on  themselves.  One  of  their 
chief  reasons  for  the  leasing  of  the  films  is,  I  understand,  to 
prevent  the  sale  of  junk  to  some  of  these  cheap  shows  with  the 
result  of  closing  them  down  if  necessary.  But"  these  cheap  shows 
are  in  districts  where  the  public  would  not  pay  more  than  a  penny 
or  twopence  in  order  to  see  the  films.  Those  of  the  public  who 
can  afford  more  will  go  to  a  superior  entertainment.  I  submit 
that  the  cheaper  shows  are  feeders  for  the  more  expensive  ones 
and  must  benefit  manufacturers  of  films  indirect  y  ;  whereas  if  they 
force  the  closing  down  of  these  cheaper  shows  they  will  find  the 
demand  for  their  films  will  be  set  iously  decreased. 

Yours  faithfully, 

John  Payne, 

Director. 


THE  SCURRYING   OPERATOR. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Cinema. 

Dear  Sir,— In  common  with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  my 
fellow-men,  I  am  an  habitue  of  the  picture  theatre,  and  I  have  been 
pained  and  annoyed  lately  to  find  that  there  is  a  growing  practice 
amongst  operators  to  hurry  the  films  through  unduly.  For' 
instance,  I  was  at  a  picture  theatre  in  a  district  not  a  thousand 
miles  from  Camberwell  the  other  evening  where  I  found  it  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  catch  even  so  much  as  a  glimpse  of  the  titles  and 
sub-titles  of  the  films.  In  fact,  they  came  up  n  the  screen  and 
vanished  with  the  speed  of  greased  lightning,  and  when  the  operator 
thought  it  worth  while  to  give  his  audience  a  chance  to  discover 
what  the  film  was  about,  the  titles  were  out  of  focus  and  blurred. 

Nor  is  the  operator  only  to  blime,  for  some  manufacturers  are 

Perhaps  you  have  not  realised  how  much  better  treatment 
you  get  if  it  is  known  you  are  a  reader  of  The  Cinema.  Take 
our  tip  and  mention  this  paper  whenever  you  communicate 
with  our  advertisers. 


evei  as  g'eat  offenders  in  this  matter.  Why  is  it  that  they  will 
persist  in  using  coloured  lettering  for  their  titling,  when  everybody 
will  agree  that  there  is  nothing  to  beat  black  and  white?  The 
Bio°raph  captions  are  a  lesson  in  titling  which  other  manufac- 
turers would  do  well  to  copy. 

I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  thought  that  I  entirely  blame  the  operator 
for  his  haste.  I  have  made  enquiries,  ar,d  I  find  that  oftentimes  he 
is  told  by  the  management  to  put  the  spools  through  at  double 
quick  time,  in  order  that  the  programme  may  be  completed  quickly 
and  the  house  emptied  to  make  room  for  the  waiting  queue.  This 
is  a  suicidal  policy,  for  the  public  soon  get  to  know  the  treatment 
meted  out  to  them,  and  fight  shy  of  halls  adopting  this  course. 

I  trust  that  a  word  in  season  may  be  sufficient,  and  that  where 
the  cap  fits  it  may  be  worn. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Denmark  Hill,  S.E.  J.  Barnes. 


THE  PICTURE  AS  PROFIT  EARNER. 

There  can  be  not  doubt  that  so  popular  have  well- 
epuipped  and  conducted  picture  palaces  become  with  the 
public  that  the  shares  of  moderately  capitalised  concerns 
offer  considerable  attraction  to  the  investor.  One  of  the 
most  successful  of  .the  smaller  companies  would  appear 
to  be  the  New  Century  pictures,  Ltd.,  which  owns  halls 
in  Bradford,  Leeds,  Harrogate,  Bolton  and  Liverpool 
(in  addition  to  holdings  in  other  successful  cinematograph 
shows),  and  whose  net  profits  have  grown  from  a  little 
over  ^"1,000  for  the  year  1909  to  upwards  of  ^"4,500  in 
respect  of  the  twelve  months  ending  April,  191 1 — since 
which  date  we  understand  they  have  still  further 
increased.  Quarterly  interim  dividends  at  the  rate  of  10 
per  cent,  per  annujn  ha-'/e  been  paid,  and  the  shares 
would  appear  to  be  a  very  promising  investment. 

THE  OLD  ORDER  CHANGETH. 

A  big  change  is  coining  over  the  tastes  of  cinemato- 
.graph  theatre  patrons.  They  are  getting  tired  of  the 
artificially  produced  story  of  wild  adventure.  Real 
scenes  of  the  work  a  day  life  of  people  in  other  lands 
are  becoming  more  popular.  Pictures  of  scenery  are 
interesting  but  they  are  declared  by  most  to  be  boring. 
It  is  scenes  of  industry  that  are  wanted.  The  film 
producers  have  taken  the  hint,  and  are  beginning  to 
supply  the  demand.  Soon  the  cinematograph  halls  of 
this  country  will  be  showing  the  life  of  the  settlers  in 
the  colonies.  This  is  the  class  of  pictures  which  will 
interest  everyone,  because  the  films  will  deal  not  so 
much  wiih  the  settlers  who  have  big  farms  and  herds  as 
with  the  lives  of  the  new  emigrants.  It  has  been 
suggest- d  that  batches  of  emigrants  should  be  photo- 
graphed, and  the  films  shown  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
It  would  interest  many  to  attempt  to  pick  out  their 
friends  or  relatives. 

You  )  ave  not  filled  up  that  Annual  Subscription  Form. 
You  will  find  it  on  page  67. 
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INGS; 

Diplomacy. 


♦iking     and     Wonderful     Film. 

ELS. 

-LEASED    OCTOBER   24th. 


IT    IS    GOOD    IT    IS    SO. 


NOTHING    FINER. 


NSATIONALISM !        It  is  all  there. 

A    THRILLER.         BOOK  IT  AND   BOOM   IT. 


5TMAN    KODAK  STOCK. 


WPANY, 


COURT, 
W.C. 


LTD., 


ims  :  "Yitgraf,  London." 
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Annon 

OF     THE     WONDERFUL     THB- 


THE  FRB 

A  Stirring  "  Life  Portrayal  "  of  heroism  and  devotion.     Full  of  thrills  in  the  Arabian  }* 


ALL    THREE    REELS 
RELEASED    SAME    DAY- 
THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  3rd. 

APPROXIMATE     LENGTH  : 

REEL  1     951   feet.         REEL  2     1000  feet- 

REEL  3     -     -     941  feet. 
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EL     VITAGRAPH     LIFE     PORTRAYAL 

HCH  SPY. 

hmongst  the  Moors.    Showing  the  terrific  struggle  of  the  French  and  the  Arabs  for  mastery. 


ITER    CAPTURE    BY    PIRATES. 
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<E    FORTRESS,    ETC.,    ETC. 
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THE   FILM  O 


Not  an  Exclusive.  A  Fair  Fid 


ADMITTED     BY    ALL    WH) 

HAVE  SEEN   IT  TO  BE  THL 

FINEST     BRITISH     PICTUll 

Eg]    EVER   PRODUCED   [g 


Taken    on    the    ActJ 
Scenes  made  so  famois 
=  by  the    Novel.  = 


ALL    PRINTS    ON    KODAK    STOCK. 


The  Hepworth  ManufacturinI 

Telegrams— " Heptoc,  London."  Telephone— Gerrard   2451 
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fHE  YEAR. 


A  Perfect 
Production. 

Length  3,700  ft. 
Can  be  seen  by  appointment  at  our  Showrooms. 


FEATURING 


ss   Alma   Taylor 

and 

.  Harry  Royston. 

PRINTS    ON    KODAK    STOCK. 


1 

FAGIN     IN     THE     CONDEMNED     CELL. 


Co.,  Ltd., 


IHIIMI — (JINEMATOUKAPHERS, rWTTp 

2,    Denmatv    St.,   Piccadill 
Circus,         LONDON,    W 
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{Continued  from  page  38a.) 

folk  shun  her  and  even  revile  her.  Pierre  Martin  rebukes  their 
unchristian-likeconduct  and  takes  Marie  under  his  care.  Rene  the 
old  lighthouse  keeper,  who  is  growing  feeble,  and  now  left  alone 
bv  the  death  of  his  wife,  needs  an  assistant.  Pierre  Martin  obtains 
trie  position  for  Marie,  thinking  it  will  remove  her  from  the  sneers 
of  the  village.  She  does  her  duty  well  and  the  old  man  trusts  her 
and  depends  upon  her.  Rene  is  taken  ill  and  Marie  sends  for 
Pierre  Martin.  Rene  dies  and  Marie  keeps  the  lights.  Jean 
Maquin  with  a  gang  of  wreckers,   having    heard  of  a  well-laden 


ship  that  is  likely  to  pass  the  coast  that  night,  enters  and  demands 
that  Marie  put  out  the  lights.  She  refuses.  Jean  chokes  hei 
binds  her  hands  behind  her  back,  and  gags  her,  leaving  her  half 
dead  on  the  floor.  Jean  and  his  gang  put  out  the  lights,  lock  the 
door,  and  go  to  watch  for  the  wreck.  Marie  recovers.  With 
great  exertion  she  drags  herself  to  a  chair  on  which  is  a  lighted 
candle,  and  turning  her  back  to  the  flame,  burns  the  cords  from 
her  hands,  breaks  into  the  upper  lighthouse  and  relights  the  lamps. 
She  is  discovered  in  a  faint  by  Pierre  Martin.  Her  heroic  deed  is 
known  and  she  is  rewarded  in  public  for  her  heroism,  and  praised 
for  her  fidelity. 


THE    GREED    FOR    GOLD. 

MESSRS.    PATHE    TO    RELEASE    A    REAL    STAR    CASTE    FILM. 


FIFTY-TWO  of  the  leading  actors  and  actresses 
of  France  in  one  picture !  What  thoughts 
such  an  announcement  conjures  up  and  what 
possibilities  there  are  in  the  direction  of 
advertising  for  the  cute  manager !  No 
greater  magnet  for  drawing  the  public  into  the  theatre 
can  surely  be  desired  than  to  be  able  to  announce  that 
the  whole  of  the  stars  of  the  French  capital  are  to  be 
seen  at  one's  theatre.  Yet  such  a  thing  is  made  possible 
through  the  enterprise  of  Messrs.  Pathe  Freres  in  their 
coming  big  feature,  "The  Greed  for  Gold,''  length  3,145 
feet  to  be  released  on  October  19.  Of  all  the  good 
things  which  this  firm  has  furnished  exhibitors  in  the 
past  we  unhesitatingly  assert  that  this  is  the  best. 

A  big  bank  failure  is  one  of  the  chief  incidents  in  this 
stupendous  <film.  This  failure,  with  which  is  connected 
the  fall  of  a  great  financier,  is  reached  by  a  series  of 
events  terribly  potent  in  their  meaning  and  dramatic  in 
their  happening.     Let  it  be  said,  however,  that  not  one 

Those  that  haye  shown  "  'Twixt  War  and  the  Girl"  laugh 
at  the  opposition  missing  it.    WALTURDAW. 


of  these  events  is  flavoured  with  improbability.  They 
are  all  such  as  have  happened  in  real  life  more  than  once. 

This  bank  failure  and  financial  crash,  with  its  attendant 
wild  scenes  on  the  Paris  Bourse,  is  followed  by  a  run  on 
the  bank,  which  leads  up  to  a  dramatic  climax. 

It  may  be  stated  that  although  practically  all  the 
scenes  of  the  play  are  interior  ones,  they  have  been 
coloured  throughout,  a  difficult  task,  rendering  the  film 
somewhat  of  a  novelty  in  this  direction.  The  colouring 
is  perfectly  blended  ;  there  are  no  crudities. 

Every  act  in  this  marvellous  film  play  is  filled  with 
the  atmosphere  of  the  present  day — with  the  whirl  of 
life,  strenuous,  overpowering  and  ruthless,  with  the 
great  modern  struggle  wherein  man's  brain  fights  man's 
brain  and  into  which  woman  flings  herself  all  quivering 
with  acrid  desire  to  seize,  to  have  and  to  own  the  gold 
which  buys  all  and  yet  gives  nothing.  It  is  a  play, 
superb,  terrible,  potent.  It  must  arrest  all;  there  can 
be  no  passers  by. 

"  'Twixt  War  and  the  Girl,"  THE  Exclusive.— WALTURDAW. 
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CINES     FILMS. 

18,     CHARING     CROSS    ROAD,    W.C. 

Telephone:    CENTRAL     12912.  Wires:    '*  ROSSICINES." 

DEATH  OR  GLORY 

A  True  Story  of  Napoleon  s  Campaign 


Wonderfully     Realistic 
Scenes     Magnificently 
Staged  and  Historically 
=     Accurate. 


Life  in  the  Palace  and  in  the  Field. 

NO    PIFFLE.  NO  PADDING. 


Released  November  16.  Length  2,417  feet. 


POSTERS  :  6-sheet,  4-sheet  and  Quad. 
Code Napoleone, 


Please    note    that    G.    SERRA    is    Sole    Agent   lor   the    Cines    Company   in    the    United    Kingdom, 
British  Colonies  and  Dependencies,  as  also  China  and  Japan. 
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Throughout  the  play,  in  the  centre  of  the  eddying 
vortex  in  which  its  characters  struggle  with  desperate 
frenzy,  is  Maurice  Vermont,  an  extravagant,  dissipated 
man,  who  preys  upon  society  and  robs  the  widow 
and  the  orphan  with  callous,  unscrupulous  indiffer- 
ence. 

When  the  play  opens  Vermont,  not  much  over  thirty 
years,  is  married  to  the  daughter  of  Banker  Lefort.  He 
has  one  child,  Jacques,  almost  six  years  old,  of  whom  he 
is  passionately  fond. 

Vermont  is  on  the  verge  of  ruin,  and  is  obliged  to 
prevail  upon  his  wife  to  make  an  appeal  to  her*  father, 
and  he  refuses  to  give  one  penny  to  aid  his  squandering 
son-in-law. 

This  refusal  maddens  Vermont.  He  reflects  that  if 
only  his  father-in-law  were  dead  his  money  would  come 
to  his  daughter,  and  through  her  to  him.  He  determines 
to  put  his  father-in-law  out  of  the  world  by  suffocating 
him  at  night  by  the  aid  of  a  clay  mask. 

The  following  night  Vermont  enters  the  banker's 
house.  In  the  dead  silence  he  makes  his  way  to  the 
room  where  the  old  man  is  in  the  habit  of  sitting  up 
late.  He  pushes  open  the  door,  and  starts  back  as 
deadly  fumes  of  gas  assail  his  nostrils.  He  enters  and 
finds  his  father-in-law  sitting  dead  in  his  chair, 
suffocated,  whilst  dozing,  through  the  breaking  away 
of  an  india-rubber  gas  tube  leading  to  an  asbestos 
stove. 

Vermont  is  a  rich  man,  and  at  the  end  of  a  year  he  is 
still  more  wealthy.  He  takes  control  of  the  bank  from 
the  day  of  his  father-in-law's  tragic  end.  His  circulars, 
filled  with  specious  promises  and  offering  an  enormous 
interest,  are  scattered  broadcast  through  the  land.  His 
promises  are  greedily  swallowed,  and  gold  flows  into  the 
coffers  of  the  bank. 

The  price  of  the  bank's  stock  rises  to  a  fabulous  price, 
and  Vermont  soars  to  the  zenith  of  affluence  through 
the  rise  and  the  speculations  he  engages  in  with  the 
money  deposited.  He  becomes,  too,  a  kind  of  social 
success  |amongst  the  crowd  of  company  promoters  and 


money  jugglers  with  whom  he  is  acquainted  in  business 
circles. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  struggle  for  gold  strange 
rumours  are  set  afloat  regarding  the  stability  of  the 
bank,  the  extent  of  whose  business  has  been  of  such 
worm-like  growth.  The  Press  openly  warns  readers  to 
beware  of  disaster  and  strongly  denounces  the  concern 
as  unstable. 

These  rumours  have  their  effect.  The  bank  stock- 
suddenly  drops,  and  Maurice  Vermont  sees  the  market 
slipping  from  his  control.  He  makes  a  frantic  effort  to 
crush  the  rumours,  even  to  the  extent  of  offering  a  bribe 
to  the  most  influential  of  the  financial  papers.  His 
hush-money  is  contemptuously  refused. 

Thereafter  he  sees  that  all  is  lost.  The  bank  stock 
drops  steadily,  and  the  rumours  become  more  pro- 
nounced. 

Then  the  crash  comes.  The  bank  sjx>ck  falls  point  by 
point  from  300  to  below  20  in  one  day.  Vermont  fights 
his  hardest  to  stem  the  tide  of  disaster.  In  the 
Exchange,  amidst  the  wildest  scenes  imaginable,  he 
issues  his  orders  every  minute  to  buy  up  the  bank's 
stock,  whilst  his  financial  foes  unload  it  as  fast  as  they 
can.  His  efforts  are  puny  compared  to  those  of  the 
heavy  selling  combine,  and  at  nightfall  he  is  a  ruined 
man. 

The  news  is  the  principal  topic  in  the  evening  papers. 
The  people  snatch  the  sheets  from  the  newsboys  as  they 
pass,  and  the  word  flies  from  one  trembling  mouth  to 
another.     Disaster  is  in  the  air. 

Next  morning  agitated  crowds  make  a  run  on  the  bank. 
Terrified  cashiers  and  frightened  clerks  run  hither  and 
thither  seeking  for  orders  from  their  chief.  There  are 
none  to  be  had,  for  Vermont,  deserted  by  his  fawning 
crowd  of  unscrupulous  partisans,  sits  cowering  and 
incapable  of  action  in  his  private  office. 

He  hears  the  cries  and  shouts  of  the  mob,  which  the 
police    are  unable  to  keep  back,  and  at  last  totally   un- 
nerved he  rushes  into  his  private  apartments,  where  his 
wife,    broken    by    the    long   strain    of  a  life  which    she 
-t(    secretly     abhors      and    dis- 
trusts, lies  dying.  He  is  only 
a  moment  too  soon,  for  the 
mob  breaking  down  the  brass 
railings  of  the   cage,  sweeps 
across   the    counters  of    the 
bank,    into   the    offices    and 
wrecks  everything.  It  storms 
its   way    into     the    banker's 
apartments  and  into  his  wife's 
room    where   it    is   suddenly 
arrested  by  death.     Pauline 
Vermont  has  just  died. 

There  is  no  sign  of  the 
banker.  After  one  last  kiss 
on  the  face  of  his  dead  wife, 
and  another  on  the  trembling 
lips  of  little  Jacques,  he  has 
gone  to  hide  himself  in  an 
inner  room.  Suddenly  the 
crowd  standing  shamefacedly 
b  tne  death  room  is  startled 
by  a  shot.  When  the  door 
of  the  inner  room  is  forced 
open  it  sees  the  banker's 
form  lying  on  the  floor,  while 
near  by  lies  a  revolver. 
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Our  Latest  Exclusive 

THE   PACE 
THAT  KILLS. 


Length  3,000  feet      Released  October  28th. 


Mr 

AT   THE    RACES. 


JILTED. 


A   Good  Clean    Subject    that    will    appeal   to    any    Audience,   young   or   ola. 

A    Film     with    a    moral    that    cannot    fail   to    leave    a    decided   impression 
on    the    minds    of    all   who    witness    it. 

SOLE   RIGHTS   only   from 

THE  FILM  SERVICE, 51  RUPERT  ST 


Telegrams:    "MINDFUL,  PICCY,  LONDON. 


LONDON,    W. 


'Phons  :  GERRARD  3042. 
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THE    UP-TO-DATE    VITAGRAPHS   LATEST 

THREE-REEL    SUBJECT. 


THE    MONEY    KINGS. 


Q"  F  the  film  buyer  is  inexorable  in  his  demands, 
so,  too,  is  the  film  producer.  History,  science 
_  J  and  art  are  all  drawn  upon  by  him  to  satisfy 
his  ambition  to  provide  the  public  with 
pictures  of  an  educative  and  entertaining 
description.  No  new  invention  can  long  escape  the 
power  of  his  magic  wand.  When  the  film  producer  is 
personified  by  the  Vitagraph  Company  one  always 
expects  something  good,  but  we  doubt  whether,  brief  as 
has  been  the  existence  of  the  moving  picture,  there  are 
any  who,  in  their  wildest  dreams  of  imagination  or  flights 
of  fancy,  would  have  expected  to  find  in  a  single  picture 
two  such  up-to-date  inventions  as  wireless  telegraphy 
and  the  hydroplane.  But  it  is  just  the  unexpected  which 
the  Vitagraph  Company  always  gives  us.  When  we 
view  a  picture  by  this  firm  we  pass  from  sensation  to 
sensation  with  the  rapidity  with  which  stationary  objects 
flit  before  our  eyes  when  we  travel  by  a  Continental 
express ;  indeed,  we  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  expecta- 
tion, but  it  is  an  expectation  that  is  always  satisfied. 

Since  the  Titanic  disaster  wireless  telegraphy  has  pos- 
sessed even  a  greater  fascination  than  it  did  before. 
Aviation,  with  its  attendant  dangers,  holds  us  spellbound. 
For  these  reasons  alone  "  The  Money  Kings,"  which  the 
Vitagraph  Company  are  releasing  on  October  24 — a 
2,876-foot  subject — is  bound  to  be  no  less  successful 
than  the  many  absolute  "dead  certs"  which  have 
eminated  from  15  and  17,  Cecil  Court. 

For  the  hydroplane  flights  the  services  of  one  of 
America's  most  noted  airmen  was  secured,  and  some 
remarkably  good  pictures  at  close  quarters  have  been 
obtained.  The  story  itself  is  one  of  intense  interest,  and 
the  various  players  have  entered  into  the  spirit  of  it 
with  that  zest  which  is  so  characteristic  of  Vitagraph 
actors  and  actresses.  The  settings  are  exceptionally 
fine,   and   we    can    confidently  recommend    the    picture 


as  one  which  will  draw  those  who  have  never  before 
patronised  the  electric  theatre,  whilst,  at  the  same  time, 
it  will  make  moving-picture  enthusiasts  even  more 
enthusiastic. 

Briefly  told,  the  story  runs  thus  : — 

The  greed  for  money  asserts  itself  when  James 
Montepier  sees   an  opportunity  of  securing  a  large  con- 


tract for  the  steel  interests  if  war  is  declared  in  Europe. 
A  conference  is  to  be  held  at  Hague.  Roy  Brain,  in 
love  with  Helen,  Montepier's  daughter,  is  appointed  by 
the  United  States  Government  as  a  representative  at  the 
arbitration.  He  goes  to  Hague  to  advocate  the  main- 
tenance of  peace,  which  is  agreed  upon,  with  the  under- 
standing that  he  returns  to  America  and  secures  the 
President's  signature  to  the  agreement.  He  attends  a 
consultation  of  the  President  and  his  Cabinet,  and  is 
informed  they  will  give  him  the  document  on  the  eve  of 
his  departure,  one  month  later. 

The  money  kings  determine  to  frustrate  the  Govern- 
ment's plan.  They  engage  the  services  of  a  very  fasci- 
nating woman,  Marion  Mallard,  as  their  secret  agent,  to 
accomplish  their  end,  and  bribe  Roy's  valet  to  assist  her. 
Montepier  gives  a  reception,  to  which  he  invites  all  the 
foreign  governmental  diplomats.  At  this  affair  Roy  is 
given  the  papers  endorsing  universal  peace,  to  be  carried 
back  by  him  the  following  day,  when  he  sails  for  Hague. 
Marion  is  there,  and  with  her  irresistible  blandishment's 
completely  captivates  Roy  and  induces  him  to  take  her 
home,  where  she  has  a  very  enticing  little  spread  for 
two.  She  manages  to  spill  wine  upon  his  coat  sleeve, 
and  very  coyly  gets  him  to  take  off  his  dress  coat,  in  the 
pocket  of  which  is  the  coveted  message.  She  removes 
it  from  the  pocket,  and  replaces  it  with  one  carefully 
prepared  to  resemble  the  original. 

Marion  Mallard  delivers  the  President's  message  to 
Montepier.  He  places  it  in  his  safe.  Helen  overhears 
her  father  and    Marion  talking  about   their  clever  work. 
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Roy  has  already  sailed  for  Hague.  Helen  hurriedly 
plays  the  same  game.  She  secures  an  envelope  of  the 
same  kind  as  the  one  enclosing  the  message.  She  asks 
her  father  if  she  can  get  her  necklace  which  she  deposit- 
ed in  his  safe.  He  consents,  and  while  he  is  engaged  at 
the  telephone  she  extracts  the  stolen  message  and  puts  the 
one  which  she  has  prepared  in  its  place.  She  then  sends  a 
wireless  message  to  Roy  on  board  ship,  stating  that  he 
has  the  wrong  document,  and  to  watch  for  Ralph,  her 
cousin,  in  his  hydro-aeroplane,  who  will  fly  to  him  with  the 
original  message.  Her  cousin  takes  the  message  and 
delivers  it  on  board  the  steamer  to  Roy,  who  jubilantly 
proceeds  on  his  way.  James  Montepier  and  his  steel 
colleagues  meet  to  receive  his  report  of  the  success  of  his 
scheme.  All  smiles,  he  tells  them  how  cleverly  he  and 
Marion  Mallard  succeeded.  Taking  Helen's  duplicate 
from  his  pocket,  he  hands  it  to  the  chairman  of  the 
board,  who  opens  it  and  finds  nothing  but  a  blank  sheet 
of  paper.  Instantly  there  is  an  uproar  of  astonishment, 
which  changes  into  chagrin  and  dejection  when  they 
realise  that  they  have  been  foiled. 


ANOTHER      NEW      CENTURY 
WINNER. 

"  The  Sin  of  Another,"  which  the  New  Century  Film 
Service,  Limited,  have  selected  as  their  latest  exclusive, 
will  undoubtedly  prove  as  great  a  winner  as  those  other 
five  films  which  this  up-to-date  company  have  given 
exhibitors.  It  is  a  thrilling  and  exciting  domestic  drama 
with  an  original  plot,  and  the  subject  has  been  handled 
by  the  Pasquali  film  producer  in  a  masterly  manner.  It 
contains  nothing  of  an  unsavoury  character  and  may 
truly  be  described  as  one  of  the  cleanest  films  upon  the 
market.     The  story  told  briefly  is  as  follows  : 

Margaret  becomes  engaged  to  Count  Andrew,  but  his 
family  are    absolutely    set    against    the    match,  and   his 


sister,  an  unscrupulous  married  woman,  calls  upon  the 
girl,  and  leaving  a  sum  of  money  says  her  brother  wishes 
to  break  with  her.  Believing  this  to  be  the  truth,  she 
feels  she  cannot  face  the  world  alone  and  she  swallows 
po'son.  Meanwhile,  Andrew  has  obtained  from  his 
father  a  promise  to  visit  Margaret,  and  the  two,  setting 
off  immediately,  arrive  at  the  house  just  in  time  to  save 
her  from  the  consequences  of  her  act.  This  completely 
wins  over  Andrew's  father  and  the  two  are  wed.     After 


the  marriage  Margaret's  life  is  not  a  happy  one,  for 
Andrew's  sister  and  her  husband  try  by  every  means 
possible  to  make  things  unpleasant.  This  culminates  in 
a  suggestion  against  her  honour,  and  Andrew,  becoming 
suspicious,  watches  his  wife's  every  action.  Not  under- 
standing the  state  of  affairs,  the  young 
to  her  mother  making  an  appointment 
and  Andrew,  finding  some  blurred  words 
of  blotting  paper,  jumps  to  the  conclusion  that 
wife  has  been  arranging  a  meeting  with  an  admirer 


wife  writes 
that  night, 
on  a  piece 
his 
As 


a  matter  of  fact  the  woman  who  is  really  dishonourable 
is  Andrew's  sister,  and  she,  writing  a  letter  to  her  lover, 
Count  Marigny,  gives  it  to  the  chauffeur  to  deliver.  In- 
stead he  reads  and  retains  it.  Mother  and  daughter  meet 
and  after  a  short  conversation  part.  But  Andrew  is  near, 
and  coming  upon  his  wife  he  openly  accuses  her,  and 
then  rushes  away  to  come  upon  Count  Marigny,  whom 
he  shoots.  Returning  to  the  house  he  tells  what  he  has 
done  and  then  orders  Margaret  and  her  child  out  of  the 
house.  Twelve  months  later,  the  chauffeur,  now  dis- 
charged, reads  that  Andrew  has  been  acquitted  by 
the  Courts,  and  bethinking  himself  of  the  letter 
he  holds,  the  man  determines  to  blackmail  the 
guilty  sister.  He  demands  £^0  and  is  waiting  for  a 
reply,  when  he  is  attracted  by  a  small  child.  It  is 
Margaret's  son  and  this  leads  to  the  chauffeur  once  again 
meeting  his  former  mistress.  Hearing  her  sad  story,  he 
says  he  will  put  all  right  and  telling  his  companions 
there  will  be  no  more  blackmail,  he  sets  off  to  carry  out 
his  promise.  On  the  way  his  former  friends  set  on 
him  and  steal  the  paper.  But  this  fails  to  beat  the 
chauffeur,  who,  with  a  piece  of  blank  paper  in  an  envelope, 
calls  on  Andrew  and  his  sister,  and  threatening  to  give 
the  "  incriminating  letter  "  to  her  husband,  he  causes  the 
woman  to  confess.  Then  bringing  in  Margaret  and  her 
child  he  watches  the  joyful  reunion.  Andrew's  sister,  her 
evil  machinations  stopped  for  all  time,  is  given  the 
envelope  and  her  feelings  can  be  imagined  when  she 
discovers  the  true  nature  of  its  contents. 


WHY    THE    MUTES    LAUGHED. 

At  a  cinematographic  exhibition  a  surgical  operation 
in  all  its  details  was  realistically  shown.  As  the  film 
was  rolled  out  the  patient  was  seen  stretched  on  the 
table.  Then  the  surgeon  came  on  the  scene,  knife  in 
hand,  ready  to  open  the  body.  His  face  was  stony  in  its 
coolness.  Not  a  muscle  quivered.  Only  a  slight  move- 
ment of  the  lips  was  perceptible  ;  this  seemed  to  indicate 
some  sternly  controlled  emotion.  There  happened,  how- 
ever, to  be  among  the  spectators  a  number  of  pupils 
from  an  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  while  the 
other  people  were  thrilled  with  the  fascinating  horror  of 
the  sight  the  children  burst  out  into  loud  laughter.  They 
had  read  the  meaning  of  the  movements  of  the  surgeon's 
lips;  the  supposed  twitches  of  nervous  tension  were  in- 
terpreted by  the  deaf-mutes,  who  read  that  he  was 
humming  to  himself  the  refrain  : 

On  va  lui  percer  le  flanc. 
Rantanplan,   plan,   plan  ! 
Tireli,  ranplan  ! 
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NEW    COMPANIES   REGISTERED. 

Askew  Road  Picture  Hall  Co.,  Ltd. — Capital  £5,000  in  £1 
shares  to  carry  on  the  business  indicated  by  the  title,  and  to  adopt 
an  agreement  with  A.  J.  Baty  and  T.  B.  Temple  for  the  sale  to 
this  company  of  a  piece  of  land  at  Askew  Road,  Gateshead.  Private. 
The  number  of  directors  is  not  to  be  less  than  three  nor  more  than 
five. 

East  Coast  Amusements  Co.,  Ltd.— Capital  £8,500  in  £1 
shares,  to  acquire  and  work  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Con- 
tinent amusement  devices,  to  carry  on  business  as  theatrical 
proprietors,  caterers  for  public  amusement,  etc.  The  company 
shall  only  issue  shares  to  such  persons  as  shall  be  previously 
approved  in  writing  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Great  Central  Rail- 
way  Company. 

Empire  Hall  Ltd. — Capital  £2,500,  in  £1  shares,  to  lake  over 
the  Empire  Skating  Rink,  Warrington,  to  carry  on  therein  or  else- 
where rinking,  balls,  concerts,  cinematograph  shows,  bowling, 
curling,  tennis,  boxing,  riding,  etc.  Private.  The  number  of 
directors  is  not  to  be  less  than  three  nor  more  than  five  ;  the  first 
are  J.  T.  Barton,  W.  Chalmers,  T.  Brough,  A.  E.  Boardman,  and 
J.  Finlayson.  Registered  office  :  Empire  Hall,  Museum  Street, 
Warrington. 

Exhibitors  Films  Exchange,  Ltd.— Capital  £250,  in  £1 
shares.     36-40,  Glasshouse  Street,  W. 

Midland  Photographic  Co.,  Ltd. — Capital  £2,000,  in  £1 
shares.     107,  Belgrave  Gate,  Leicester. 

J.  Ashford  and  Son,  Ltd.,  Manufacturers  Photographic 
Materials  — Capital  £1,000  in  £1  shares  179,  Aston  Road, 
Birmingham. 

Pageants,  Ltd.,  Theatre  Lessees. — Capital  £6,000  in  5,000 
preference  shares  of  £1  and  20,000  ordinary  shares  of  is. 

London    Stereoscopic    Co.,    Ltd. 
shares.     106-108,  Regent  Street,  W. 

European  Cinemas,  Ltd. — Capital  £1,000  in  £1  shares. 

Llanelly  Cinema,  Ltd. — Capital  £5,000  in  £1  shares,  to  carry 
on  the  business  indicated  by  the  title  Minimum  cash  subscrip- 
tion £2,500.  The  first  directors  are  R.  E.  Griffiths,  W.  L.  Evans, 
T.  Nibloe,  S.  Perkins,  S.  Hawkins,  J.  Evans  and  S.  Sandbrook 
Registered  office;  Bank  Chambers,  High  Street,  Merthyr Tydfil. 

De  Luxe  Picture  House,  Ltd. — Capital  £7,500  in  £1  shares, 
to  acquire  the  business  of  Theatre  de  Luxe,  Ltd.,  incorporated 
1911,  and  carry  on  business  as  exhibitors  of  pictures,  etc.  The 
first  directors  are  R.  Smith,  F.  R.  Burnette,  A.  McCardle  and 
A.  V.  Gardner.  Remuneration  £50  per  annum.  Registered 
office  :   166,  St.  Vincent  Street,  Glasgow. 

Coliseum  (Leicester),  Ltd. — Private  capital,  £5,000  in  £1 
shares,  to  take  over  the  business  of  an  electric  cinematograph  and 
picture  theatre  proprietor  and  manager  carried  on  by  H.  D.  Moor- 
house  at  Leicester.  The  first  directors  are  H.  D.  Moorhouse, 
J.  F.  Johnston,  B.  Jackson  and  T.  F.  Peart.  Registered  office  : 
93,  Market  Street,  Manchester. 


-Capital    £20,000    in    10s. 


l    Ilford  Cinema,  Ltd  — Capital  £4,000 
High  Road,  Ilford. 


£1  shares.     98-100, 


Suburban  Picture  Palaces. — Capital  £10,000  in  £1  aressh 
(4,000  7$  per  cent,  cumulative  preference).  Business  proprietors 
of  and  agents  for  cinematograph  shows,  theatres,  music  and 
concert  halls,  &c,  to  acquire  the  land  and  premises  known  as  the 


Lozell's  Picture  House,  Lozells  Road,  Aston  Manor,  Birmingham. 
the  property  of  and  occupied  by  the  Lozells  Picture  House 
Company,  and  to  adopt  an  agreement  with  T.  Weaver.  Minimum 
cash  subscription  50  per  cent,  of  the  shares  offered  to  the  public. 
Registered  office:  Lozells  Road,  Aston  Manor,  Birmingham. 

Picture  House  (Sutton  Coldfield).— Capital  £2,000  in  £1 
shares,  to  carry  on  the  business  of  theatre  pn  prietors  and 
managers,  builders  and  contractors,  photographers,  opticians. 
producers  of  cinematographic  displays,  &c.     Private  company. 

Moorlands  Picture  Palace  Co.    (Burslem),    Ltd. —  Capital 

£4,000  in  £1  shares,  to  carry  on  the  business  of  lessees  or  occupiers, 
caterers  lor  public  entertainments,  exhibitions  or  amusements! 
theatre  proprietors  and  managers,  photographers,  opticians,' 
and  makers  of  and  dealers  in  photographic  apparatus  and 
accessories,  providers  of  cinematographic  displays,  etc.  The  first 
directors  are  G.  H.  Barber,  W.  Tipping,  R.  Mellor  and  F.  A. 
Mellor.  Qualification  250  shares.  Remuneration  £50  each  per 
annum. 

People's  Palace  (Edmonton)  Ltd. — Capital  £2,000  in  /r 
shares,  to  acquire  and  work  the  Theatre  Royal,  Edmonton,  to  carry 
on  the  business  of  theatre,  music  hall  and  cinematograph  show 
proprietors,  etc.,  and  to  adopt  an  agreement  with  J.  Wood,  J. 
Waller,  and  R.  de  Casmaker.  The  first  directors  are  J.  Wood',  J. 
Lambert,  and  J.  Hert.  Registered  office:  Theatre  Royal,  Angel 
Road,  Edmonton. 

Scenic  Picture  House,  Ltd.— Capital  £2, 500  in  2,000  10  per 
cent,  participating  preference  shares  of  £1  each  and  500  ordinary 
shares  of  is.  each,  to  lease  premises  at  455,  Paisley  Road,  Glasgow. 
and  to  c^rry  on  business  as  public  entertainers.  The  first  direc- 
tors are  A.  Campbell,  R.  F.  Struthers,  W,  Gibb,  and  the  nominee 
of  W.  G.  Paterson.  Qualification  £50.  Remuneration  £50  each 
per  annum  with  £25  extra  for  the  chairmin.  Registered  office: 
170,  Hope  Street,  Glasgow. 

Kingsland  Picture  Palace  Co.,  Ltd. — Capital  £7.000  in  6,2 30 
preference  shares  of  £  1  and  15,000  deferred  shares  ot  is.  each,  to 
carry  on  the  business  of  proprietors  and  managers  of  biograph  or 
cinematograph  performances,  shows  or  exhibitions,  etc..  and  to 
adopt  an  agreement  with  T.  H.  Wright  and  W.  Kirby.  Minimum 
cash  subscription  40  per  cent,  of  the  shares  offered  to  the  pub- 
lic. The  first  directors  are  H.  Chick,  T.  H.  Wright,  W.  Kirby, 
(managing  director),  and  A.  F.  Stoy.  Remuneration  of  managing 
director,  £150  per  annum,  of  other  directors  £75  each  per  annum. 
Registered  office  :  29a,  Charing  Cross  Road,  W.C. 

Palace  Theatre  (Bournemouth).  — September  9.  £25,000 
(22,000  ordinary  and  3,000  deferred  ordinary  shares  of  £1  each). 
The  directors  are  J.  Davis,  C.  H.  Canwright,  E.  J;  Hartshorn, 
J     A.    Nethercoate,    and    C.    Fox.       Secretary  and   office:    F.  J. 

Webb,  1,  Yelverton  Road,  Bournemouth. 

Stanwix  Picturedrome.  —  September  7.  £2,000  (7,200  5s. 
ordinary  and  4,000  is.  deferred).  Agreements  (1)  between  R.  J. 
Dent  and  T.  W.  Wallace  whereby  the  said  R.  J.  Dent  agrees  10 
let  the  Stanwix  Hall,  Cheviot  Road,  Stanwix,  to  the  said  T.  W. 
Wallace  at  a  rent  of  £80  per  annum  ;  and  (2)  between  the  said  T. 
W.  Wallace  and  W.  Oliver  (on  behalf  of  1  he  company)  whereby 
the  said  T.  W.  Wallace  agrees  to  sell  to  the  said  W.  Oliver  his 
whole  interest  in  the  said  hill,  including  the  whole  fittings, 
furnishings,  license,  &c,  for  £350,  payable  in  cash,  to  transform 
the  said  hall  into  a  picture  theatre,  to  be  known  as  the  Picture- 
drome. Minimum  subscription,  £180.  Stanwix  Picturedrome, 
Stanwix,  Carlisle. 

Signet  Picture  Supplies. — September  9.  £i2,cco  (£1).  To 
take  over  the  business  of  cinematograph  and  animated  picture 
lessees  and  proprietors  carried  on  by  T.  Rylance,  J.  Rylance,  and 
W.  Rylance  at  St.  Helens,  Warrington,  Ashton-in-Makerfield,  and 
Barrow-in-Furness,  Lanes.,  as  J.  and  W.  Rylance.     Private. 

Tylorstown  Coliseum. — September  [1 1,  by  Jordan  and  Sons, 
Limited,  116-17,  Chancery  Lane,  W.C.  ^2,oco  (£1).  Entertain- 
ment and  amusement  proprietors,  producers  of  cinematograph 
films,  &c.  »To  acquire  the  benefits  of  an  agreement  for  lea?e"  of 
certain  land  at  Tylorstown,  Glam.,  made  between  L.  G.  Williams 
and  Pritchard,  as  agents  and  solicitors  of  Emma  Edmondes,  of 
Cowbridge,  and  T.  Owen,  together  with  the  benefit  of  an  agreement 
contained  in  a  letter  between   W.   R.   Davies  and  H.  Callaghan, 
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also  the  benefit  of  an  agreement  between  the  said  H.  Callaghan 
and  C.  Hamilton  and  E.  Pearce.     Private. 

Throckley  Picture  Company. — September  14.  /500  (£i). 
As  title.     Private. 

CHARGES. 

Olympia  (1912)  Ltd.  —  Particulars  of  ^50,000  Debentures, 
created  7th  August,  and  secured  by  trust  deed,  the  whole  amount 
being  now  issued.  Property  charged — The  company's  under- 
taking and  property,  present  and  future,  includirg  uncalled  capital, 
and  freehold  and  leasehold  properties.  Trustees  :  W.  Harrison 
and  W.  J.  Whitley. 

Wood  Green  Empire  Theatre  of  Varieties,  Ltd. — Charge 
on  company's  interest  in  lease  of  land,  with  Wood  Green  Empire 
Theatre  of  Varieties  thereon,  etc.,  to  secure  all  moneys  due  or  to 
become  due  from  the  company  to  London  County  and  Westminster 
Bank,  Ltd.,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

Fleetwood  Empire  Theatre  and  Hippodrome  Ltd. — Mort- 
gage on  leasehold  land  in  Lord  Street,  Fleetwood,  with  "Empire 
Theatre  thereon,  dated  August  2,  1912,  to  secure  all  moneys  due 
from  company  to  London  City  and  Midland  Bank,  Ltd.,  5, 
Threadneedle  Street,  EC. 

Pavilion  Picture  Palace  (Rochdale)  Ltd.  —  Equitable 
mortgage  on  company's  lands  and  premises  in  Bury  Road,  Roch- 
dale, dated  July  25,  1912,  to  secure  all  moneys  due  or  to  become 
due  from  the  company  to  Palatine  Bank,  Ltd.,  22,  Brown  Street, 
Manchester. 

DIVIDENDS. 

An  interim  dividend  of  5  per  cent,  has  just  been  paid  by  the 
Provincial  Cinematograph  Theatres,  Limited. 


AN  APPRECIATION   OF  THE- 
PICTURE. 

No  more  striking  testimony  as  to  the  popularity  of  the 
moving  picture  could  be  desired  than  the  fact  that  the 
Press  of  this  country,  and  indeed  of  every  other,  now 
finds  it  worth  while  to  daily  devote  columns  to  singing 
the  praises  of  the  cinematograph.  It  is  indeed  refreshing 
to  note  the  change  of  attitude  now  adopted  by  knights  of 
the  pen.  Not  long  since  journalists  and  free  lances  saw 
in  the  cinema  all  that  was  bad,  and  the  electric  theatre 
was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  machinations  of  the  Evil 
One.  But  with  knowledge  has  come  enlightenment,  and 
nowadays  any  journal  that  can  lay  claim  to  voice  public 
opinion  is  to  be  found  lauding  the  cinematograph  as  the 
greatest  educator  of  modern  times,  a  temperance  reformer 
and  a  religious  instructor. 

This  being  so,  we  make  no  apology  for  lifting  from  the 
columns  of  the  Manchester  Courier  the  following 
panegyric  from  the  pen  of  Margaret  Harvey,  voicing  as 
it  does  the  opinions  entertained  by  countless  thousands. 
She  says: — 

At  this  time  of  the  year  it  is  customary  to  look  for 
some  new  form  of  amusement  for  winter  time,  and  the 
craze,  when  it  makes  its  appearance,  usually  lasts  for  a 
few  months,  and  is  superseded  by  something  newer 
when  the  next  season  comes  round. 

The  amusement  which  will  fill  the  need  for  those  in 
quest  of  entertainment  in  the  months  to  come  will  be 
our  old  friend,  the  picture  palace,  or  as  it  is  more 
popularly  called  the  cinema,  which  has  risen  within  the 
last  few  years  to  the  height  of  the  world's  chief  amuse- 
ment, and  is  gradually  taking  its  stand  as  the  medium 
of  a  regular  system  of  education. 

The  cinema  has  established  itself  in  the  affections  of 
the  people,   and,   bringing  the  world  before  the  eyes  of 


the  audience  as  it  does,  nothing  can  quite  take  its  place 
in  present-day  life.  It  has  long  passed  the  stage  of 
mere  amusement,  and  that  the  cinema  will  flourish  when 
all  the  skating  rinks  are  motor  garages  is  the  general 
opinion. 

Every  provincial  town,  both  small  and  great,  has  its 
picture  palaces,  and  if  the  neighbouring  villages  are  too 
small  to  possess  a  cinema  of  their  own  there  is  a  collec- 
tion of  enterprising  companies  which  go  from  place  to 
place  with  portable  tents  and  all  the  equipment  necessary 
for  a  picture  palace  entertainment,  which  can  be  con- 
structed in  an  hour  or  so  and  dismantled  in  an  equally 
short  space  of  time.  In  this  way  the  picture-story  enter- 
tainment has  been  introduced  to  all. 


THE  POWER  OF  THE  CINEMA. 

PICTURE     PALACES     SUPERSEDING     CHURCH 
AND     SUNDAY     SCHOOL. 

No  matter  what  may  be  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of 
prelates  of  the  Church  of  England,  certain  it  is  that  one 
clergyman  at  any  rate,  the  Rev.  Prebendary  Carlile,  is 
far-seeing  enough  to  recognise  that  the  cinematograph 
can  be  made  a  power  for  good,  and  that  if  the  churches 
are  to  hold  their  own  they  must  bring  themselves  up  to 
date  and  utilise  the  moving  picture  as  a  means  of  attract- 
ing congregations. 

Writing  to  a  religious  contemporary,  the  founder  of 
the  Church  Army  says  :  "  A  generation  is  growing  up 
to  whom  the  picture  palace  will  take  the  place  of  church 
and  Sunday  School. 

"  Cannot  our  churches  do  something  to  meet  this 
public  demand,  and  turn  it  into  a  religious  channel  ? 
Without  in  any  way  infringing  the  rubrics,  it  should  be 
possible  to  introduce  more  freely  into  our  services 
sacred  songs,  stringed  instruments,  cornets,  and  all 
manner  of  music,  the  magic-lantern,  and  even  the 
cinematograph  itself.  This  has  long  been  done  in  my 
own  church  of  St.  Mary-at-Hill,  and  our  Church  Army 
Headquarters  Church,  Upper  Berkeley  Street,  without, 
so  far  as  I  know,  any  irreverence  or  other  evil  result. 

"  In  many  parishes  it  would  probably  be  impossible  to 
introduce  such  features  as  these  into  the  regular  services. 
In  such  cases  why  should  not  evensong  be  arranged  for 
an  earlier  hour  than  at  present,  and  a  magic-lantern  and 
cinematograph  service  come  on  later,  the  Vicar  making 
his  own  programme  of  films  and  slides  ?  I  do  not  my- 
self see  any  more  objection  to  suitable  cinematograph 
scenes  from  our  Lord's  Life  and  Passion  than  to  the 
slides  of  the  Ober-Ammergau  Passion  Play,  which  are 
so  widely  used.  If  the  programme  ended  with  lantern- 
slides  of  the  Passion,  and  especially  that  one  which  never 
fails  to  draw  attention,  our  Lord  lifted  up  for  us  upon 
the  Cross,  what  an  opportunity  there  would  be  for  the 
clegyman  to  call  sinners  to  repentance,  with  an  invitation 
to  penitents  to  remain  after  the  service  for  prayer  and 
consultation!  In  this  way  many  a  one  would  be  won 
for  Christ  who  in  the  ordinary  way  would  never  enter  a 
church." 

"'Twixt  War  and  the  Girl,"  THE  Exclusive.— WALTURDAW. 
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A     SPY     FILM. 

THE  VITAGRAPH  CO'S.  STIRRING  STORY  OF  AN  OFFICERS  DEVOTION. 


OF  spies  and  rumours  of  spies  there  is  no  end. 
At  first  it  was  the  newspapers  alone  which 
teemed  with  stories  of  inquisitive  Englishmen 
prying  into  the  secrets  associated  with  the 
land  of  the  Teuton,  then  the  spy  fever 
permeated  the  atmosphere  of  the  variety  theatre,  and 
we  had  skits — amusing  and  otherwise,  often  more 
otherwise  than  amusing — -on  the  boards.  As  was  only 
to  be  expected,  the  picture  theatres  followed  suit,  but 
happily  with  fare  of  entirely  different  kind.  The 
scenario  writer  for  the  film  selected  some  historic  event, 
and,  weaving  round  it  a  story  of  the  utmost  intensity, 
introduced  a  spy  with  effectiveness. 

The  Vitagraph  company  in  their  subject  "  The  French 
Spy  "  one  of  their  three-reel  life  portrayals  which  is  to 
be  released  on  October  3,  have  given  us  a  recountal  of 
the  stirring  devotion  of  an  officer  of  the  French  force 
and  of  his  wife  during  the  struggle  of  the  French  with 
the  Arabs. 

From  the  film  we  are  able  to  learn  something  of  the 
self-sacrifice  which  a  true  woman  will  endure  for  the  sake 
of  succouring  he  whom  she  has  sworn  to  love,  honour, 
and  obey,  and  we  are  able  to  realise  how  dear  to  the 
heart  of  the  patriot  is  the  honour  and  credit  of  his  country. 
If  it  were  only  for  the  tableau  in  which  Napoleon  is 
shown  addressing  his  Old  Guard  in  Egypt  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Sphinx  and  the  Pyramids  this  film  would 
deserve  unstinted  praise.  But  this  is  by  no  means  its 
only  strong  point.  Every  scene  is  endowed  with  a 
distinctive  charm  of  its  own,  and  a?  we  watch  the 
battle  pictures  we   experience  some  of  thi   thrills  which 


those^who  took  part  in  them  must  have  felt.  Summed 
up  in  a  sentence  the  picture  may  be  described  as  a 
Vitagraph  masterpiece,  high  praise  we  know,  but  all  too 
meagre  to  bestow  upon  this  2,892  feet  of  enjoyment. 

Here  is  the  story. 

General  Derimont  with  his  wife  and  daughter, 
Mathilde,    are   on  their  way  to  Algiers  when    they  are 


chased  by  pirates,  who  overcome  the  weak  resistance 
offered  by  the  crew.  The  pirate  captain  claims 
Mrs.  Derimont  as  his  personal  property,  but  she  resists 
him.  In  consequence  she  is  forced  to  "  walk  the 
plank  "  from  the  vessel-side,  and,  urged  on  at  the  point  of 
sword,  she    falls    imo    the    sea    and    is    drowned.     The 


general  and  his  daughter  are  sold  as  slaves  to  the 
Moors,  the  allies  of  the  Arabs.  Mathilde  seizes  an 
opportunity  and  escapes.  She  reaches  a  town  where, 
unable  to  speak,  she  writes  her  appeal  to  the  French 
Consul  for  protection  and  to  accomplish  the  rescue  of  her 
father. 

The  Consul  despatches  an  expedition  under  the  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Birnell  to  attack  the  camp.  Mathilde's 
father  is  released  and  he  is  brought  to  the  town.  Colonel 
Birnell  falls  in  love  and  marries  Mathilde,  shortly  after 
being  ordered  to  the  front.  Mathilde  resolves  to 
follow  him.  Disguising  herself  as  a  French  lancer,  she 
reaches  the  camp  and  succeeds  in  joining  her  husband's 
regiment.  When  a  spy  is  needed  to  enter  the  Arab 
town,  which  the  French  forces  are  preparing  to  attack, 
Mathilde  volunteers.  She  reaches  the  enemy's  fortress, 
disguised  as  an  Arab  boy  semi-deranged.  The  Arab 
spy  who  was  captured  by  the  French  manages  to  make 
his  escape,  and  leads  an  attack  on  the  camp.  The 
French  are  driven  from  their  tents,  but  in  falling  back 
they  reform  and  the  Arabs  are  driven  off  with  severe 
loss.  In  the  fight  Colonel  Birnell  is  made  prisoner  by 
the  Arabs  and  carried  off  to  their  fortress. 

Mathilde  is  taken  to  the  Chief,  Ashmet  Bey,  and 
affects  to  foretell  a  glorious  victory  for  the  Arab  arms. 
This  greatly  delights  the  Arab  court.  They  receive  a 
letter  from  a  Bedouin  Chief,  who  promises  to  bring  his 
tribesmen  to  their  assistance. 

Colonel  Birnell  is  brought  in  prisoner.  Ashmet  Bey, 
with  his  chiefs,  leaves  hurriedly  to  extort  information 
from    the  prisoner  as    to    the  French    plans.     Mathilde 
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takes  the  opportunity  of  secreting  the    letter  from   the 
Bedouin  chief,  which  Ashmet  Bey  has  left  on  his  divan. 

The  colonel  firmly  refuses  to  betray  any  information 
and  is  placed  in  a  cell  to  be  tortured  by  thirst.  The 
drink  which  he  craves  is  poured  mockingly  on  the  floor 
of  his  cell. 

Mathilde  fastens  the  letter  to  an  arrow  and  shoots  it 
into  his  cell.  He  'replies  on  it  that  it  is  of  importance, 
and  directs  her  to  shoot  it  within  the  French  lines. 
This  she  accomplishes  successfully,  and  the  letter  is 
carried  to  the  general.  Mathilde  is  pounced  upon  by 
Mohammed,  one  of  Ashmet's  chiefs,  and  defends  herself 
with  her  sword.  Ashmet  and  his  followers  burst  on  the 
scene  and  stop  the  fight. 

Colonel  Didier  at  once  makes  plans  to  attack  the  Arab 
stronghold.  Placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the  army, 
Colonel  Didier  sets  out.  Meanwhile,  Ashmet  Bey  has 
Mathilde  and  Colonel  Birnell  brought  before  him.  He 
tells  the  colonel  that  he  will  hold  Mathilde  sacred  until 
midnight,  when,  if  he  does  not  speak,  he  shall  die,  and 
Ashmet  will  possess  himself  of  the  woman.  Ashmet 
then  tries  to  caress  Mathilde,  but  she  slaps  his  face  and, 
seizing  his  scimitar,  holds  him  at  bay  until  she  is 
disarmed  by  the  guards.  The  position  of  the  prisoners 
is  deperate  as  night  falls.  For  the  last  time  Colonel 
Birnell  is  brought  out  and  exhorted  to  betray  the  secrets 
required  by  Ashmet  Bey.  As  he  still  stands  firm,  prepa- 
rations are  made  for  his  execution  in  the  presence  of 
Mathilde.  He  is  being  forced  to  the  block  by  his  execu- 
tioners when  the  frightened  Arabs  rush  in  with  the 
news  that  the  French  army  is  at  the  gates. 

One  sees  a  thrilling  attack  by  the  French  troops,  the 
town  walls  being  breached  by  the  artillery,  and  the  army 
bursts  into  the  fortress,  routing  the  Arabs  with  great 
slaughter.  As  their  comrades  drive  the  Arabs  before 
them,  Colonel  Birnell  rushes  to  his  wife's  side,  clasping 
her  in  his  arms,  and  joins  in  the  shouts  of  the  victorious 
Frenchmen. 


THE  EDUCATIVE  POWER  OF  A 
VITAGRAPH   FILM. 

The  fact  that  the  cinematograph  can  be  effectively 
adapted  and  utilised  for  educational  purposes  was 
demonstrated  in  a  Lanarkshire  suburban  parish,  where 
some  500  children  attending  one  of  the  public  schools 
was  given  a  pictorial  representation  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
"  Lady  of  the  Lake."  The  headmaster,  at  whose  request 
the  display  w^as  arranged,  was  so  impressed  with  the 
effectiveness  of  the  novel  "  lesson  "  that  he  intends  to 
provide  his  pupils  with  further  opportunities  of  studying 
historical  subjects  in  the  same  way. 


Owing  to  pressure  on  our  space  we 
are  compelled  to  hold  over  several 
interesting  articles,  Employment 
Bureau,  etc.,  etc. 


THE     PICTURE     AND    CRIME. 

In  his  annual  report  to  the  Prison  Commissions, 
the  Govern  or  of  Newcastle  Prison  states  that  the 
large  number  of  picture  halls  in  the  city  and 
suburbs  is  largely  responsible  for  the  decrease  of 
crime. 

What  have  our  adversaries  to  say  to  this  ?     How^is 
it  that  journals  of  the  Sunday-school  type  and  organs  of 
the  yellow  Press,  the  editors  of  which  delight   in   scare 
headlines,    and    epithets    denunciatory   of    the     moving 
picture,  carefully  exclude  from  their  columns  such  high 
praise  as  that  which  appears  under  the   heading  of  this 
article  ?      It   only  requires  some  young  scaramouche  to 
give  another  a  sly  dig  in  the  ribs  with  a  blood-stained 
putty  knife  when  playing  at  Red  Indians,  or  to  pilfer  from 
his  employer's  till  in  order  to  provide  the  wherewithal  for 
a    visit  to    the  pictures,  for   the  Fleet    Street  scribes   to 
manufacture  a  column  of  the  most  sensational  literature 
that  can  be  imagined,  and  to  point  out  to  all  and  sundry 
the  pernicious  influence  the  moving  picture  is  exercising 
upon    the   juvenile    community.       Yet    when    praise    is 
bestowed   upon    the    magic    screen    those  journals   who 
deign  to  notice  it  cleverly   stow  the  paragraph  away  in 
some  obscure  corner,  so  that  it  requires  the  zeal  necessary 
to  recover  a  needle  from  a  bundle  of  hay  to  discover  it. 
Contrasting    this  with    the   prominence    given  to    items 
concerning  the  theatre  and  variety  hall,  one  is  tempted 
to  wonder  whether,  after  all,  there  is  not  some  reason  for 
the  course  adopted.     Is  it  due  to  the  fact  that  theatres 
and  music  halls  utilise  the  columns  of  the  daily  Press, 
and  are  thus  a  source  of    income,  whereas  the  picture 
theatre  does  not   make  use  of  this  means  of  publicity  ? 
We     venture     to    think    that    had    the     Governor     of 
Newcastle    Gaol   indulged  in  the  violent  tirade  against 
the  moving  picture  his  comment  would  have  formed  the 
subject  of  a  leading  article  in  many  journals.     So  far  as 
we  can  ascertain,  no  organ  of  the  daily  Press  has  seen  fit 
to    comment    at    length    upon    the     highly     eulogistic 
paragraph  which  we  have  quoted.     Perhaps  it  is  not  too 
late  to  rectify  this  omission ;    at  any  rate  we  throw  out 
the  hint  to  our  daily  contemporaries. 


ANOTHER  IDEAL   EXCLUSIVE. 

Mr.  Kay,  of  the  Ideal  Film  Co.,  whom  we  recently  dub- 
bed the  winner-spotter  of  the  film  trade,  has  once  again 
proved  his  right  to  the  title  in  the  selection  he  has  made 
of  Tarantella  to  follow  that  great  success  The  Price  of 
Folly.  The  subject  portrayed  deals  with  a  thrilling 
story  of  Bohemian  life,  and  the  picture  contains  many 
scenes  of  a  unique  character.  It  is,  in  fact,  another 
instance  of  an  ideal  film  coming  from  an  ideal  firm.  It 
is  to  be  released  on  November  .17th,  and  is  2,800  feet  in 
length.  We  shall  review  this  picture  at  length  in  our 
next  issue,  but  in  the  meantime  we  counsel  exhibitors 
who  are  on  the  look-out  for  a  good  exclusive  not  to 
fill  up  their  programmes  until  they  have  seen  Taran- 
tella. They  may  take  it  from  us  that  it  is  just  what  the 
public  want,  and  we  shall  be  greatly  surprised  if  we  do 
not  find  it  at  the  top  of  the  bill  of  every  hall  worthy  the 
name  of  a  picture  theatre. 


"'Twixt  War  and  the  Girl,"  the  greatest  money  getter  of  all 
times.— WALTURDAW. 


Those  that  have  shown  "  Twixt  War  and  the   Girl"  laugh 
at  the  opposition  missing  it.    WALTURDAW. 
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NOTES     OF     THE    MONTH. 


Overcoat  weather. 

Now  that  the  air  of  the  early  morning  and  dewy  eve 
is  tinged  with  the  sharpness  characteristic  of  autumn, 
one'sthoughtsturn  to  overcoats.  Great  minds  always  think 
alike  and  therefore  all  readers  of  The  Cinema  will  be 
thinking  in  unison  with  the  writer  of  this  paragraph.  If 
you  have  done  the  thinking  Mr.  Harry  Hall,  whose  adver- 
tisement appears  on  another  page,  will  do  the  rest  for 
you. 

<*- 

Cinema  and  Gymnsaium  Combined. 

According  to  a  daily  contemporary  "  National 
Enterprises,  Limited,"  propose  to  erect  in  certain 
towns  variety  and  cinematograph  halls  with  gym- 
nasia and  rifle  ranges  in  connection.  The  gymnasia 
will  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  residents  free  of  charge, 
and  the  rifle  ranges  will  be  open  to  all,  with  perodical 
competitions,  and  the  cinematograph  theatres  will  be 
utilised  for  giving  lectures  to  boys  on  educational  subjects 
when  not  required  for  public  performances. 


Too  much  Niagara. 

The  owners  of  cinematograph  palaces  in  Vienna, 
alarmed  at  the  disfavour  with  which  the  authorities 
regard  the  exhibition  of  dramas  and  comedies  on  the 
screen,  on  account  of  a  supposed  unsettling  influence  on 
the  younger  members  of  the  audiences,  have  intimated  to 
the  Government  Department  in  question  that,  any  ban 
on  these  films  would  ruin  the  whole  industry.  They 
state  that  the  the  cinematograph  theatres  would  be 
deserted  if  the  programmes  were  limited  to  films  of 
Niagara  Falls  and  the  royal  castles  of  Bavaria. 

"Pilgrim's  Progress"  Filmed. 

One  of  the  biggest  things  ever  done  by  a  foreign  firm 
is  Bunyan's  "  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  which  the  Ambrosio 
Company,  of  Turin,  have  handled  with  great  skill.  We 
shall  all  be  anxious  to  see  what  has  been  done  with  this 
English  masterpiece,  for  one  of  the  pleasures  to  a 
reader  is  the  beautiful  English  in  which  the  book 
is  written.  The  language,  of  course,  does  nothing  for 
the  pictures,  which  rely  for  their  strength  upon  the  way 
in  which  the  story  is  connected  and  told.  It  is  a  three- 
reel  picture  of  3,500  feet.  To  avoid  criticism  the  pro- 
ducers have  held  fast  to  the  original,  and  have  handled 
the  whole  story  with  becoming  reverence.  Bunyan's 
"  Progress  "  has  been  translated  into  almost  every 
language  on  earth,  and  the  fact  that  it  has  been  produced 
in  Turin  by  Italian  actors  and  actresses  and  has  lost 
none  of  its  meanings  in  filming  is  a  proof  that  in  Italy, 
at  all  events,  the  book  has  not  lost  by  translation.  The 
film  is  due  for  release  on  the  13th  inst. 


Asking  for  More. 

The  Hepworth  film  "  Oliver  Twist  "  is,  we  learn,  going 
great  guns  and  the  showman,  like  he  of  the  picture,  is 
already  "  asking  for  more."  The  film  looks  like  creating 
a  record  for  an  English  subject.  This  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  for  it  is  the  finest  production  we  have  yet 
seen  bearing  the  All-British  hall  mark. 

<+- 

Forthcoming  Exhibition  at  Olympia. 

The  first  exhibition  yet  held  in  connection  with  the 
cinematograph  industry  is  now  being  arranged  to  take 
place  at  Olympia  next  March.  Among  those  who  are 
actively  interested  are  the  War  Office,  the  Canadian 
Government,  and  the  Queensland  Government.  Cine- 
matograph exhibitors  are  coming  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  the  exhibits  will  comprise  every  feature  of 
the  motion-picture  process. 

How  They  Love  Each  Other. 

There  appears  to  be  no  love  lost  between  the  cinema 
and  the  State  theatre  in  Berlin,  according  to  the 
following  from  the  Bystander  : — "  Just  now  the  theatres 
are  applying  to  the  kindly  State.  They  say  they  are  all 
going  bankrupt.  The  vicious,  immoral,  sensational, 
vulgar  cinematograph,  they  say,  has  ruined  the  theatre. 
Thirty  theatres  were  lately  closed  and  1,900  men  were 
thrown  out  of  employment.  The  theatre  men  want  the 
Prussian  State  to  tax,  regulate,  and  restrict  the  cinema- 
tograph out  of  existence.  The  cinematographs  will 
retort  with  a  demand  that  the  State  prohibit  theatres. 
The  theatre,  they  reason,  is  a  tiresome,  out-of-date  show ; 
and  were  it  not  for  its  vicious  persistency,  the  regenerat- 
ing cinematograph  would  girdle  the  earth.  It  is  nice 
living  in  a  land  where  the  State  helps  everybody.  The 
only  trouble  is  that  whenever  you  help  one  class  you 
mortally  offend  another." 


Perhaps  you  have  not  realised  how  much  better  treatment 
you  get  if  it  is  known  you  are  a  reader  of  The  Cinema.  Take 
our  tip  and  mention  this  paper  whenever  you  communicate 
with  our  advertisers. 


Scene  from  The  ' '  Flying  A 
GERONIMO'S  LAST  RAID." 


Two  Reel  Feature. 
Released  November  9th 
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Cinematograph  and  Trade. 

American  Consular  and  trade  reports  frequently  bear 
testimony  to  the  value  of  moving  pictures  for  the  de- 
velopment of  American  commerce  abroad.  The  United 
States  Deputy-Consul  at  Belgrade,  for  instance,  reports 
that  American  fashions  seem  to  have  become  suddenly 
popular  in  Servia,  and  investigation  indicates  cinema- 
tograph shows,  depicting  life  and  events  in  the  United 
States,  as  the  main  factor  in  creating  the  demand  for 
American  goods.  The  Deputy-Consul  admits  the  con- 
servatism of  the  Servians,  but  expresses  his  confidence 
that  a  cinematograph  exhibition  of  modern  agricultural 
implements  and  machinery  in  actual  use  must  appeal 
even  to  Servia. 


New    Factory  for  Messrs.  Whiting    and   Bosisto, 
Limited. 

These  well-known  theatrical  furnishing  contractors 
and  cabinet  makers  have  taken  possession  of  their  new 
factory  in  River  Street,  St.  Jude's,  Bristol,  and  to  cele- 
brate the  event,  Mr.  J.  W.  Adams,  who  has  recently 
joined  the  firm,  entertained  the  whole  of  the  employees 
to  supper.  The  supper  was  held  in  the  polishing 
department,  which  was  tastefully  decorated  for  the 
purpose,  and  many  friends  of  the  firm  were  present,  who 
spent  a  thoroughly  enjoyable  evening.  Messrs.  Whiting 
and  Bosisto  have  purchased  a  new  plant  of  modern 
machinery,  and  their  works  are  amongst  the  most  fully 
equipped  in  the  kingdom. 


Pictures  are  Not  the  Theatres'  Enemy. 

From  the  first  moment  that  we  bee  me  associated 
with  the  moving  picture  we  formed  the  opinion  that,  so 
far  from  the  electric  theatre  being  the  enemy  of  the 
legitimate  theatre,  it  was  its  greatest  helpmeet.  We 
are  glad  to  find  that  at  least  one  representative 
member  of  the  theatrical  profession  shares  our  opinion. 
In  the  course  of  an  interview  at  Leeds  recently, 
Mr.  James  Welch,  of  "  When  Knights  were  Bold  " 
fame,  said  he  did  not  believe  the  picture  palace  had 
dealt  a  blow  to  the  theatre,  but  on  the  other  hand 
he  pictures  the  rise  of  a  new  and  intellectually  apprecia- 
tive race  of  playgoers  as  a  result  of  the  present 
fascination  of  the  public  for  the  picture  theatre.  To  win 
back  the  interest  of  the  public  for  the  theatre,  which  has 
certainly  to  some  extent  been  lost,"  says  Mr.  Welch, 
"  the  profession  must  educate  the  public,  and  it  must  be 
done  pictorially,  like  the  teaching  of  children.  The 
pictures  will  arouse  their  interest  in  the  action  of  the 
stage  and  the  dramatic  progress  of  the  story.  The 
music-hall  sketches,"  he  continues,  "  will  supply  them 
with  education  in  the  matter  of  words  ;  in  the  twice- 
nightly  drama  they  will  learn  to  appreciate  the  short 
story,  and  finally  they  will  be  capable  of  full  and  true 
appreciation  of  the  theatre."  •  Mr.  Welch  admits,  how- 
ever, that  there  must  be  certain  reforms  in  the  theatre  in 
the  matter  of  bringing  prices  more  within  the  reach  of 
the  public  and  the  "  bovrilisation "  of  plays  on  the 
twice-nightly  system,  so  as  to  give  the  public  "  an  ox  in 
a  cup." 

"Twixt  War  and  the  Girl,''  Exclusive,  packs  theatres  to  the 
full  extent.    WALTURDAW. 


Death  of  a  Picture  Player. 

We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  Alexander 
Philby,  one  of  the  "  Flying  A"  film  actors.  Mr.  Philby, 
who  succumbed  to  injuries  sustained  in  a  fall  from  his 
horse,  was  one  of  America's  most  skilful  horsemen,  and 
he  will  be  greatly  missed  from  the  screen. 


A  Useful  Invention. 

Every  operator  recognises  the  large  amount  of  wastage 
in  carbon,  a  uniform  length  of  four  inches  up  to  the 
present  having  always  been  thrown  away.  Theatre 
proprietors  will  hail  with  delight  a  new  invention  which 
has  been  patented  by  Mr.  Phillips,  proprietor  of  the 
Imperial  Animated  Picture  Co.,  of  Hustlergate,  Bradford. 
The  apparatus  has  been  composed  of  a  heat-resisting 
material,  and  its  employment  enables  carbons  to  be 
burned  down  to  the  last  inch.  The  great  saving  thus 
effected  will  be  apparent  to  all. 


Will   "  Cinematograph  "   become  Obsolete  ? 

What  is  the  matter  with  the  name  "moving  picture" 
that  people  in  the  film  business  try  so  hard  to  find  another? 
Here  are  a  few  taken  at  random; — 

Photoplay  Cinematograph 

Photodrama  Cinematoscope 

Motograph  Yitagraph 

Motiograph  Photoscreen 

Biograph  Reel-film 

Bioscope  Camera^raph 

Others  are  being  invented  every  few  minutes, 
exception  of  "  picture-play "  none  of  them 
special  significance.  The  first  film-makers  tried,  with 
considerable  success,  to  get  a  vogue  for  their  copyright 
terms,  and  for  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  the  unpronounceable 
and  always  mispronounced  word  "  cinematograph  "  was 
about  to  be  incorporated  into  the  language,  but,  like  all 
its  competitors,  it  has  been  beaten  out  of  the  field  by 
"  moving  pictures."  Ten  years  hence  "  cinematograph  " 
will  be  a  spelling-bee  word  like  "  syzygy 
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An    Interesting   Development. 

A  development  of  great  interest  to  those  connected 
with  the  moving  picture  industry  has  been  made  at 
Ilkley,  where  the  council  has  resolved  to  purchase  a 
projector  for  the  King's  Hall,  and  also  to  obtain  a 
secondhand  electricity  supply  until  the  public  electric 
supply  is  instated.  Formerly  the  pictures  were  shown 
at  the  hall  in  conjunction  with  Messrs.  Hibbert's, 
Limited,  of  Bradford,  but  now  the  council  will  have 
its  own  cinematograph  entertainments. 


Exhibitors   Beware. 

The  danger  of  making  unauthorised  alterations  to  a 
cinema  hall  were  exemplified  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Stoke-on-Trent  Watch  Committee,  when  the  licence  of 
the  picture  palace,  Burslem,  was  revoked  on  the  ground 
that  the  owners  had  carried  out  certain  alterations  and 
extensions  without  the  consent  of  the  authorities.  The 
licence  distinctly  stated  that  any  addition  made  to  the 
theatre  revoked  it  at  once. 


<«- 


Mr.  Abraham  Davis's  Novel   Methods. 

Mr.  A.  Davis,  one  of  the  most  successful  picture  theatre 
proprietors  in  the  metropolis,  is  right  there,  as  they  say  in 
America.  He  evidently  knows  the  value  of  advertise- 
ment and  appreciates  the  necessity  of  being  both  novel 
and  original.  He  is  about  to  erect  another  of  his  palatial 
pavilions  in  the  High  Street,  Islington,  and  in  order  to 
interest  the  public  in  his  latest  venture  has  caused  to  be 
affixed  to  the  site  a  large  board  bearing  the  inscription, 
"  Citizens,  don't   despair,  and  we  will  try  to   revive  your 


title  of 


Merrie,  merrie  Islington.' 


The  Personality  of  the  Picture  Player. 

That  the  public  idolise  the  motion-picture  player  has 
long  been  apparent  to  all  who  know  anything  about  the 
film  ;  but  we  must  confess  that  until  a  few  days  ago  we 
had  not  recognised  to  the  full  the  hold  which  the  picture 
has  taken  upon  the  juvenile  section  of  the  community. 
Our  awakening  came  whilst  we  were  touring  through 
Devonshire.  It  was  the  early  morning,  that  is  to  say 
early  for  any  connected  with  the  film  industry  to  be 
about,  and  the  scene  was  the  Roseville  Theatre  at 
Dartmouth.  The  representative  of  The  Cinema  was  pass- 
ing in  his  car  when  he  observed  two  ragged  little  urchins 
gazing  awe-stricken  at  a  poster  at  Scroggins'  Corner. 
The  lithograph  there  displayed  bore  no  letterpress 
announcing  the  actors  portrayed ;  but  so  well  known  are 
Vitagraph  players  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land  that  quite  spontaneously  one  of  the  youngsters, 
with  a  yell  of  delight  nudged  his  comrade  and  exclaimed, 
"  Hello  !  John  Bunny  again  !  "  Verily  the  legitimate 
stage  must  look  to  its  laurels,  for  Vitagraph  players  are 
as  well-known  as  such  stars. as  George  Alexander, 
Alfred  Lester,  and  the  like. 


A  Bernhardt  Scenario. 

We  hear  that  Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt  is  now  engaged 
in  writing  a  scenario  for  a  photoplay,  which  will  shortly 
be  produced. 

The    Uplifting    Picture. 

Evidence  of  the  uplifting  character  of  the  cinemato- 
graph theatre  is  forthcoming  on  all  hands.  At  the 
recent  Merthyr  Brewster  Sessions,  application  was 
made  for  the  renewal  of  the  license  of  a  local  public- 
house.  Replying  to  a  question  as  to  whether  he 
considered  the  building  of  a  picture  theatre  near  the 
tavern  would  not  make  the  theatre  more  necessary  the 
Chief  Constable  declared  that  people  nowadays  went 
into  a  picture  theatre  to  keep  out  of  the  public  house. 

Film  Firms  Gift  to  the  Kaiser. 

All  the  cinematograph  firms  in  the  world  who  have 
ever  taken  the  Kaiser  are  preparing  for  him  a  costly  gift. 
It  is  a  book  entitled  "  Der  Kaiser  im  Film,"  and  contains 
specimen  photographs  from  all  cinematograph  records 
of  the  Kaiser  at  home  and  abroad.  The  book  will 
contain  several  thousand  pages,  and  there  are  explan- 
ations of  the  subjects  of  the  pictures  written  by  authors 
of  repute.  The  size  of  the  book  is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  Kaiser  has  been  cinematographed  about  600 
times  within  the  last  ten  years. 

"  Der  Kaiser  im  Film"  will  contain  several  surprises 
for  its  illustrious  subject.  It  appears  that  many  times 
the  Sovereign  has  been  bioscoped  without  his  own 
knowledge.  Sometimes  this  took  place  during  proces- 
sions and  on  other  public  occasions,  but  semi-private 
scenes  in  the  Kaiser's  life  have  also  been  recorded.  On 
his  last  birthday  the  Princess  Victoria  Louise  engaged  a 
cinematographer  to  take  her  father  secretly.  These  and 
other  privately-taken  films  will  appear  in  the  book. 
Considering  the  large  number  of  the  Kaiser's  subjects 
in  this  country  the  release  of  a  film  identical  with  that 
presented  to  H.  I.  M.  would  doubtless  be  hailed  with 
satisfaction. 
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M  'Twixt  War  and  the  Girl,"  Exclusive,  packs  theatres  to  the 
full  extent.    WALTURDAW. 


The  First  Thing  to  Learn. 

Apparently  the  first  thing  to  learn  in  cinema  work  is 
never  to  look  at  the  camera,  and  not  to  turn  at  the  sound 
of  the  producer's  voice.  Players  have  to  listen  to  his 
orders,  and  obey  them,  without  conveying  to  subsequent 
audiences  the  fact  they  were  being  directed  by  somebody 
not  in  the  picture.  This  is  not  as  easy  as  its  seems,  says 
a  writer  in  an  evening  contemporary. 

Film   the   Army   Manoeuvres. 

The  Charles  Urban  Trading  Co.,  having  secured  per- 
mission from  the  War  Office  authorities,  succeeded  in 
obtaining  some  remarkably  good  pictures  of  the  army 
manoeuvres.  The  films,  which  were  of  the  usual  fine 
quality  which  characterises  Urbanora  House,  met  with 
a  ready  sale,  and  delighted  picture  patrons  wherever 
shown. 


More  Critical  Audiences. 

That  the  public  is  daily  becoming  more  and  more 
critical  in  regard  to  the  fare  provided  for  its  delectation 
at  the  picture  theatres,  is  shown  by  the  following  in  a 
daily  contemporary  : — "  Will  you  kindly  allow  me  to  urge 
on  the  managers  of  picture  palaces  the  desirability  of 
having  more  pictures  of  travel,  natural  history,  science, 
industry,  topical  events,  etc.,  etc.  ?  At  present  one  has  to 
sit  and  witness  whole  series  of  hopelessly-acted  love 
plays,  murders,  shooting  affrays,  burglar  chases,  cowboy 
dramas,  etc.,  before  seeing  one  picture  of  any  interest." 
What  sort  of  a  programme  did  this  correspondent  see, 
and  where  did  he  see  it  ?  His  request  for  more  travel 
and  scientific  pictures  is  reasonable  enough,  and 
managers  would  do  well  to  occasionally  include  a  strong 
scientific  film  in  their  programmes.  But  to  say  that 
whole  series  of  films  are  without  interest  is  absurd.  You 
never  can  please  some  people. 


The  "  Divine  Sarah "  and  the  Pictures. 

In  an  interview  with  a  newspaper  representative  upon 
her  arrival  in  England  for  the  purpose  of  appearing  at 
the  Coliseum,  Madam  Sarah  Bernhardt  made  some 
complimentary  remarks  about  the  cinema.  Asked  why 
she  appeared  before  the  moving  picture  camera  she 
replied,  "  Why  not  ?  To-day  we  hear  comparisons  of 
living  actresses  with  actresses  of  past  times,  but  they 
are  futile.  We  have  no  records.  In  future  the  critic,  at  all 
events,  will  have  some  guidance.  I  have  not  acted  for  the 
cinematograph  and  spoken  into  the  gramophone  at  the 
same  time,  but  records  of  my  acting  and  my  voice 
passages  from  '  L'Aiglon '  are  preserved  by  these  wonder- 
ful inventions."  "  And  you  do  not  think  that  the  cine- 
matograph will  damage  the  theatre  ?  "  "  Oh,  no,  no," 
was  the  ready  response  ;  and  Madame  Bernhardt  let  it 
be  understood  that  she  considered  that  people  having 
once  seen  the  film  of  "  Queen  Elizabeth  "  would  still 
more  strongly  desire  to  see  the  real  presentation.  "  The 
cinematograph  was  merely  the  herald  like  the  photo- 
graph." 


Ju-Jitsu  on  the  Screen. 

Yukio-Tani,  the  famous  Japanese  exponent  of  ju-jitsu, 
has  just  produced  his  first  picture  in  England.  A  wise 
man,  he  teaches  ju-jitsu  through  a  drama  in  which 
Yukio-Tani  gives  an  exhibition  of  his  well-known  arm 
lock  and  defeats  the  villain.  The  M.P.  Sales  are  releas- 
ing the  picture  shortly. 


Tramcar  Fducation. 

To  lessen  the  number  of  accidents  to  pedestrian  and 
other  traffic  in  which  tramcars  are  concerned,  the 
Diisseldorf  tramway  authorities  are  exhibiting  a  specially 
prepared  cinematograph  film  at  a  local  town-planning 
exhibition.  The  film  shows  what  happens  to  an  elderly 
passenger  who  steps  off  a  moving  tramcar  in  the  wrong 
way ;  on  the  other  hand  a  young  lady  is  depicted  leaving 
a  car  in  a  proper  manner,  with  calmness  and  elegance. 
The  right  way  for  vehicles  to  pass  tramcars  is  also 
shown.  The  Vienna  municipal  authorities  are  also  con- 
sidering the  need  of  exhibiting  similar  films  in  the 
Austrian  capital.  Considering  the  awkward  way  in 
which  many  females  alight  from  tramcars,  it  seems  to  us 
that  the  L.C.C.  might  with  advantage  follow  the  lead  of 
their  Diisseldorf  confreres. 

American   Historical   Pictures. 

One  hundred  persons,  including  producer  Emerson, 
two  camera  men,  property  men,  stage  carpenters,  etc., 
left  on  Saturday,  July  20th,  for  Starved  Rock,  Illinois, 
on  a  special  train  over  the  Rock  Island.  This  was  a  big 
company  employed  by  the  American  Film  Manufacturing 
Company  to  produce  a  series  of  two-reel  historical 
subjects  on  the  famous  ground.  The  company  will  all 
be  camped  on  the  great  rock  by  special  permission  of  the 
State  Illinois.  The  story  of  Marquette,  Joilet,  La  Salle 
and  Tonty  is  the  first  big  subject  to  occupy  producer 
Emerson's  mind.  This  will  be  followed  by  the  Battle 
of  New  Orleans,  a  spectacular,  centring  round  the  life 
of  Andrew  Jackson.  A  number  of  1,000-foot  Westerns, 
and  several  additional  two-reelers  are  expected  to  be  the 
result  of  the  company's  stay  on  historic  ground. 
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THE     WORLD'S      GREATEST      PICTURE      FROM 
THE     WORLD'S     GREATEST     NOVEL. 

SELIG'S     MONTE     CRISTO. 


S   I  sat  in  the  Gerrard  Street  showroom   of  the 
Selig  Polyscope  Company  watching  the  pro- 
jection of  Monte  Cristo,  the  three-reel  subject 
particulars   of    which  will    be  found    in    our 
special   supplement,  I  could  not   help  wonder- 
ing  what   would    have  been  the   feelings  of   Alexander 
Dumas  could  he  but  have  seen  upon  the  moving  picture 
screen  a  living  adaptation  of  his  greatest  masterpiece. 

The  next  thought  which  flashed  through  my  mind  was 
one  of  real  admiration  for  the  man  who  has  made  it 
possible  for  countless  thousands  to  enjoy  to  the  full  the 
work  of  the  author  of  the  world's  greatest  novel.  In 
hands  other  than  those  of  Selig,  to  have  attempted  to 
portray  such  a  marvellous  subject  would  have  savoured 
somewhat  of  sacrilege,  but  he  who  gave  us  Christopher 
Columbus,  which  at  the  time  I  christened  the  greatest 
ever,  stops  at  nothing ;  in  fact  I  believe  even  such  a 
gargantuan  task  as  filming  the  history  of  the  world  from 
the  creation  to  a.d.  1912  would  present  no  insuperable 
difficulties  to  \V.  N.  Selig. 

Where,  I  would  like  to  ask,  can  we  find  another  pro- 
ducer willing  to  sink  ^"4,000  in  the  making  of  a  single 
picture  ? 

When  he  gave  us  "  The  Coming  of  Columbus "  I 
thought  I  had  seen  the  finest  picture  which  it  would  ever 
fall  to  the  lot  of  this  or  any  other  generation  to  witness. 
But  I  was  mistaken,  for  in  "  Monte  Cristo  "  the  Selig 
Polyscope  have  out-heroded  Herod,  and  have  set  up  a 
standard   which   will   remain   for  all  time   as  the*thigh- 


themselves  so  notably  as  they  do  in  this  picture.  And, 
what  is  more,  the  setting  of  the  piece  is  such  that  no 
theatrical   cntrepveneuv  can  ever  hope  to  accomplish  any- 


water  mark  of  film  production.  Never  has  the  legiti- 
mate theatre  given  us  such  a  superb  rendering  of  Dumas' 
work,  and   never    have   actors   and   actresses  acquitted 


thing  approaching  it  by  the  aid  of  artificial  properties. 
We  have  every  scene  enacted  amidst  natural  surround- 
ings. Indeed,  so  real  is  every  accessory  that  it  seems  to 
live  and  move  and  have  its  being.  Nothing  more 
realistic  than  the  portrayal  of  the  suffering  of  Dantes  in 
his  Dungeon  has  ever  been  attempted  on  the  moving 
picture  or  on  any  other  stage.  Never  have  I  seen  more 
lavish  mounting  of  a  piece.  In  some  of  the  scenes  as 
many  as  300  persons  appear,  yet  so  splendidly  do  they 
sustain  their  parts  that  one  feels  inclined  to  exclaim, 
"  this  is  no  acting  ;  this  is  indeed  the  real  thing  !  " 

Spell-bound  I  sat  and  watched,  but  though  I  sought 
for  an  opportunity  of  pointing  out  some  little  detail  in 
which  the  producer  had  not  kept  to  the  novel  or  in  which 
the  picture  was  not  historically  accurate,  I  sought  in 
vain,  and,  when  the  last  scene  had  died  away,  in  silent 
admiration  of  the  genius  from  whose  mind  this  master- 
piece had  evolved,  I  doffed  my  hat  to  W.  N.  Selig,  and 
acclaimed  him  king  of  the  moving  picture  universe. 

Here  is  a  short  resume  of  the  three  reels  comprising 
this  masterpiece  : — 

The  first  reel  opens  with  the  departure  of  the  ship 
"  Pharaon  "  from  Marseilles,  with  Dantes  and  Danglars, 
the  man  who  later  becomes  his  deadly  rival  as  supercar- 
goes. During  the  voyage  the  captain  dies.  At  the  moment 
of  his  death  he  gives  the  charge  of  the  ship  to  Dantes,  and 
also  entrusts  to  him  the  secret  message  to  Napoleon, 
with  the  imperial  ring  which  will  admit  him  to  private 
audience  with  the  illustrious  exile. 

Dantes  succeeds  in  his  mission  to  Napoleon,  and  sails 
back  to  France  with  a  communication  from  Napoleon  to 
Nortier,  who  dispatched  the  original  missive. 
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On  arrival  at  Marseilles  Danglars  tries  to  get  the 
command  of  the  "Pharaon"  away  from  Dantes,  but 
Morrell,  the  shipowner,  is  well  satisfied  with  Dantes, 
and  gives  him  his  captain's  papers. 

Dantes,  after  an  affectionate  reunion  with  his  old 
father,  visits  his  sweetheart,  Mercedes.  Fernand,  a 
fiery  young  fisherman,  who  has  been  trying  to  win  her  for 
himself,  is  much  incensed  at  Dantes's  return.  He 
discovers  Danglars's  enmity  for  Dantes,  and  conspires 
with  him  and  several  habitants  of  the  Reserve  Inn  to 
bring  trumped  up  charges  against  Dantes.  Their  nefari- 
ous scheme  succeeds  so  well  that  Dantes  is  torn  from  a 
jolly  prenuptial  feast  by  the  magistrates'  guards  and 
hustled  from  the  distracted  Mercedes'  side  to  a  dungeon 
in  the  Chateau  D'lf,  in  Marseilles  harbour. 

The  second  reel  depicts  the  awful  years  spent  in 
the  dungeon  by  Dantes.  He  grows  grizzled,  ragged 
and  unkempt  in  the  solitude.  He  manages  finally 
to  get  into  communication,  through  a  secret  passage, 
with  a  fellow-prisoner,  an  old  Abbe,  who  is  being  per- 
secuted by  political  and  religious  enemies.  The  Abbe  is 
an  eccentric  person,  whose  one  thought  in  life  is  the 
recovery  of  the  immense  buried  riches,  the  key  to  the 
finding  of  which  he  holds  in  the  form  of  an  old  chart. 
Finally  the  Abbe  comes  to  die,  and  entrusts  the  chart  to 
Dantes. 

After  the  discovery  of  the  Abbe's  corpse  by  the  guards, 
and  while  the  latter  have  gone  out  to  fetch  shots  with 
which  to  weight  the  sack  in  which  they  have  wrapped 
the  Abbe  preparatory  to  casting  him  into  the  sea,  Dantes 
manages  to  drag  the  corpse  into  his  own  cell  and  substi- 
tute himself  for  the  remains.  He  is  cast  from  the 
parapet  of  the  castle  in  the  sack  which  is  supposed  to 
contain  the  dead  body.  He  has  supplied  himself  with  a 
knife  beforehand,  and  as  the  sack  sinks  Dantes  rips  it 
open,  swims  to  an  isolated  rock,  from  the  top  of  which 
he  shouts,  in  his  exultation  over  the  escape  :  "  The 
World  is  Mine." 

The  Third  Reel  opens  with  the  rescue  of  Dantes  from 
the  rock  by  a  smuggler's  schooner.  During  the  cruise 
of  the  schooner  Dantes  induces  the  captain  to  put  him 
ashore  on  the  Isle  of  Monte  Cristo,  the  spot  named  in 
the  Abbe's  chart  as  the  depository  of  the  hidden 
treasure.  He  discovers  the  exact  cave,  and  unearths 
the  treasure.  He  makes  his  way  to  the  mainland  and 
lives  in  luxury  among  the  Arabs,  falling  in  love  with  the 
beautiful  slave  girl,  Haidee.  Captain  Albert,  of  the 
French  army,  gets  into  difficulties  during  an  attack  upon 
his  troops  by  the  Arabs,  and  Dantes,  by  his  daring,  saves 
his  life.  Albert,  on  taking  his  departure  from  Dantes' 
tent,  thanks  him  profusely  and  invites  him  to  Paris. 
Dantes,  who  has  seen  something  familiar  in  the  captain's 
face,  starts  when  he  reads  his  card,  but  promises,  with- 
out comment,  to  attend  the  reception  at  Albert's. 

Dantes,  in  disguise,  and  known  as  the  Count  of  Monte 
Cristo,  visits  Paris  with  Haidee.  There  he  comes  face 
to  face  with  his  old  sweetheart,  Mercedes,  who  has 
married  his  enemy,  Fernand.  Mercedes  informs  him 
that  the  young  captain,  Albert,  is  his  own  son. 

The  final  scene  is  a  desperate  duel  between  Dantes 
and  Fernand,  in  which  Fernand  is  killed. 

A.  E.  T. 

"  Twixt  War  and  the  Girl,"  Exclusive,  packs  theatres  to  the 
full  extent.    WALTURDAW. 


CINEMATOGRAPH     TO    AID    EVENING 
SCHOOL. 

It  has  long  been  claimed  for  the  Welsh  people  that 
they  have  the  bump  of  perception  abnormally  developed. 
Probably  this  accounts  for  Mr.  Lloyd  George  perceiving 
the  money-getting  capacity  of  the  Insurance  Act  as  an 
aid  to  the  National  Exchequer.  Be  that  as  it  may,  to 
Llandudno  belongs  the  credit  of  a  full  conception  of  the 
drawing  power  of  the  cinematograph.  Whilst  the 
authorities  in  enlightened  England  are  occupying  them- 
selves in  deploring  the  fact  that  the  cinematograph  draws 
the  pupils  away  from  the  evening  schools,  Llandudno's 
rulers  have  called  it  to  their  aid  and  are  installing  it  as 
part  and  parcel  of  their  curriculum.  At  the  opening  of 
the  New  Central  Schools,  to  assist  in  getting  the  necess- 
ary support  for  the  venture,  Mr.  Davies  appealed  to 
those  who  took  part  in  the  administration  of  the 
churches  and  chapels  to  arrange  together  for  all  their 
week- night  meetings  to  be  held  on  certain  nights  of 
the  week  so  as  to  leave  two  nights  or  three  nights,  in 
each  week  free  for  the  evening  classes. — (Hear,  hear. 
Another  suggestion  he  made  —  admitting  at  the  first 
view  it  might  appear  fantastic  —  was  that  the  school 
should  acquire  a  cinematograph  equipment.  If  such 
an  equipment  were  provided  pictures  of  an  educa- 
tional character  could  be  shown  every  class  night  at 
the  close  of  the  classes,  the  picture  show  forming 
part  of  the  evening  school  work.  The  pictures  would 
draw  the  young  people  and  keep  them  in  class  to  the 
very  end  all  through  the  winter. — (Hear,  hear.)  The 
social  and  religious  leaders  of  the  country  had  got  to 
profit  by  the  experience  of  people  who  made  it  their 
business  to  study  the  art  of  catering  for  the  public. 
Picture  palaces  were  being  opened  literally  by  the 
thousand  in  the  country,  and  why  should  not  the  pictures 
be  an  adjunct  to  a  fine  educational  movement  like  that 
of  the  new  central  school  ? — (Applause.)  The  working 
of  them  would  be  perfectly  simple.  The  classes  would 
start  at  7.30,  and  for  an  hour  and  a  half  the 
instruction  would  be  given  in  the  classrooms  and 
workshops.  At  nine  o'clock  everybody  would  assemble 
in  the  school  hall  for  the  picture  show  for  half 
an  hour.  The  Board  of  Education  would  allow 
the  picture  show  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  evening  school 
work,  for  which  they  would  pay  grant  so  long  as  the 
pictures  were  educational  in  character  and  educative  in 
their  influence.  He  appealed  to  the  people  of  Llandudno 
to  provide  the  cinematograph  apparatus  by  voluntary 
means.  If  the  Education  Committee  were  to  single  out 
Llandudno  for  that  class  of  experiment,  every  village  in 
the  county  would  ask  for  a  cinematograph  to  be  installed 
in  the  local  school.  But  if  the  outfit  were  provided 
locally  the  authority  would  be  very  well  advised  to  un- 
dertake the  full  responsibility  for  the  supply  of  films 
necessary  to  keep  the  show  going  on  as  many  nights  in 
the  week  as  the  managers  of  the  school  might  find  it 
necessary  and  advisable.  He  was  told  that  ^20  or  £25 
would  cover  the  whole  cost  of  a  suitable  outfit  for  the 
purpose.  It  would  be  very  nice  if  Mr.  Smith  could  give 
his  first  picture  show  on  September  30,  the  night  of  the 
first  evening  session  at  the  school.     (Applause.) 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  a  subscription  of  £5 
towards  the  cost  of  the  apparatus  was  promised  to  Mr. 
Davis,  as  well  as  lesser  amounts. 

Do  it  now,  What?  Fill  up  the  Subscription  Form  on  page  67, 
and  send  it  to  us  with  P.O.  for  2s.  6d 
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THE    PACE    THAT    KILLS. 

THE    FILM    SERVICE    SECURE  ANOTHER   THRILLING   DRAMA. 


EVERY  Englishman  is  a  lover  of  sport,  therefore,  we  may 
say  that  every  patron  of  the  picture  theatre  has  a  pre- 
dilection for  subjects  which  besides  possessing  intense 
dramatic  power  bring  before  his  gaze  scenes  which  are 
familiar  to  him.  Eor  this  reason  if  for  no  other  the 
latest  exclusive  to  be  secured  by  THE  Film  Service, 
"  The  Pace  that  Kills,"  is  bound  to  prove  a  winner. 

Seldom  have  we   seen  reproduced  with  more  striking  fidelity  all 
the  excitement  attendant  upon  a  great  race  in  which  the  favourite 


is  beaten  at  the  post.  In  this  subject  we  have  realism  true  to  the 
life  in  a  series  of  scenes  which  teem  with  excitement.  The  story 
told  is  well  constructed  and,  indeed,  may  be  termed  a  life  portrayal. 
The  strenuous  plot  is  made  up  of  thrilling  episodes  and  is  one 
which  is  bound  to  excite  intense  interest  throughout.  It  deals  in 
a  modern  and  absorbing  manner  with  the  story  of  a  prodigal  son, 
the  portrayal  of  fatherly  and  sisterly  love,  at  the  same  time 
depicting  the  generosity  of  a  wronged  man,  which  is  bound  to 
leave  an  impression  in  the  minds  of  all  who  witness  it.  It  is,  in 
fact,  a  film  with  amoral  that  cannot  fail  to  appeal  to  every  class  of 
audience,  young  or  old. 

Alvin,  the  son  of  John  Storm  (a  rich  merchant),  is  leading  a 
dissipated  life,  and  has  succeeded  in  deceiving  his  father,  who 
believes  him  to  be  a  dutiful  son,  devoting  his  time  to  the  study  of 
medicine. 

Birk,  a  confidential  clerk  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Storm,  has 
secretly  inherited  a  fortune,  which  enables  him  to  plead  success- 
fully for  the  hand  cf  his  employer's  daughter. 

Young  Storm  is  infatuated  with  a  beautiful  but  unscrupulous 
adventuress  (Jenny)  who,  in  order  to  gratify  her  extravagant  tastes, 
persuades  him  to  utilise  money  which  does  not  belong  to  him. 

Alvin  finds  himself  in  desperate  straits,  and,  to  obtain  the 
necessary  funds  to  enable  him  to  satisfy  Jennv's  demands,  he 
forges  his  father's  name  to  a  cheque.  The  forgery  is  discovered, 
but  Alvin  suggests  that  Birk  is  the  culprit,  and  the  father,  blinded 
1  v  his  love  for  his  son,  refuses  to  l'sten  to  the  clerk's  denials, 
and  he  is  dismissed  on  the  spot. 

Alvin  is  given  a  large  sum  of  money  by  his  father  to  pay  a  bill  ; 
he  calls  on  Jenny,  who  induces  him  to  join  a  party  off  to  the  races. 
The  young  man  experiences  bad  luck,  and  as  a  last  desperate 
effort,  to  recoup  his  heavy  losses,  lays  his  father's  money  on  the 

Perhaps  you  have  not  realised  how  much  better  treatment 
you  get  if  it  is  known  you  are  a  reader  of  The  Cinema.  Take 
our  tip  and  mention  this  paper  whenever  you  communicate 
with  our  advertisers. 


favourite  in  the  great  event  of  the  day.  Ill-luck  still  pursues  him, 
the  favourite  is  beaten,  and  Alvin  is  face  to  face  with  ruin.  His 
gay  friends  introduce  him  to  a  moneylender,  and  Alvin  again 
forges  his  father's  signature.  The  money  advanced  proves  of 
little  use  to  him,  for  he  foolishly  indulges  in  a  drinking  bout,  and 
whilst  under  its  influence  his  pseudo  friends  rob  him  of  all  the 
available  cash  he  has. 

Meanwhile,  Alvin's  sister  has  left  her  father  to  join  Biik  (her 
fiance)  who  was  so  unjustly  dismissed. 

A  messenger  presents  the  bill  which  Alvin  was  supposed  to  have 
paid,  and  the  father,  greatly  worried,  goes  in  search  of  his  son  to 
demand  an  explanation. 

At  this  moment,  Alvin  arrives  home  helpless!}-  intoxicated,  and, 
confronted  by  his  father,  confesses  his  guilt  and  decides  upon 
flight.  Calling  upon  Jenny  he  endeavours  to  persuade  her  to  join 
him,  but  she  rejects  his  proposals,  and,  after  a  scene,  Alvin  is 
thrown  out  of  the  house. 

Mr.  Storm  feels  the  lossof  both  his  son  and  daughter  very  keenly, 
and  to  add  further  to  his  mental  anguish,  his  bankers  fail,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  he  is  financially  ruined. 

Meanwhile,  Birk  (who  has  established  a  flourishing  business  (  f 
his  own)  and  Alvin's  sister  are  happilv  married.  Riding  out  one 
day  in  their  carriage,  they  unfortunately  collide  with  an  old  ma  1 
pushing  a  hand-cart,  and  stop  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  man's 
injuries.  The  joy  and  sorrow  of  the  girl  can  easily  be  imagined 
when  they  discover  it  is  her  father.  They  carefully  take  the  o'd 
man  home,  where  he  is  tenderly  nursed  and  cared  for,  and  on  his 
recovery  is  made  a  partner  in  the  business  of  his  ^on-in-law. 

During  this  time,  Alvin  has  sunk  to  the  lowest  depths  of 
depravity.  Alvin  joins  his  companions  in  a  burglary  on  Birk's 
premises.  Birk  and  his  wife  are  awakened  by  strange  noises,  and 
Birk,  revolver  in  hand,  proceeds  stealthily  downstairs  and  surpri  c  s- 
the  burgla' s.  Calling  upon  them  to  surrender,  he  succeeds  in> 
holding    up  two  of  them  until   the  arrival    of   the  police.     Alvin. 


during  the  commotion,  escapes  into  the  house  adjoining  the  offices, 
and,  coming  face  to  face  with  his  sister,  is  about  to  use  .his  revolver 
when  to  his  horror,  he  discovers  her  identity.  Out  of  pity  she 
endeavours  to  hide  him,  but  he  discloses  himself  to  his  brother-in- 
law.  They  decide  to  help  him  after  his  promise  to  reform,  and 
provide  the  means  for  him  to  go  abroad  to  the  colonies,  where  he 
succeeds  in  obtaining  a  remunerative  situation,  and  settles  down  to 
a  respectable  life. 

Do  it  now.  What?    Fill  up  the  Subscription  Form  on  page  67, 
and  send  it  to  us  with  P.O.  for  2s.  6d. 
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A  THEME  THAT  WILL  LIVE  FOR  EVER. 

ANOTHER     GREAT     EDISON     TRIUMPH. 


TIO  the  Edison  Company  belongs  the  credit  of 
having  filmed  the  greatest  of  battle  pictures. 
Starting  with  Trafalgar  a  subject  which  set 
"  all  the  world  wondering  "  they  have  pro- 
vided us  with  a  suitable  picture  for  the  com- 
memoration of  those  deeds  of  derring  do  which  have  helped 
to  make  our  tight  little  island  the  wonder  and  the  envy 
of  the  world.  Now  on  October  25th  they  are  to  release 
"The  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade,"  length  1,025  feet, 
which  in  a  sentence  we  may  describe  as  the  company's 
bon  mot. 

"  When  shall  their  glory  fade  ?  "  Never  whilst  the 
house  of  Edison  remains  to  give  us  such  stirring  scenes 
as  those  contained  in  the  film  now  under  notice,  scenes 
which  cause  our  pulses  to  beat  the  faster  when  we 
realise  by  the  aid  of  the  pictures  the  courage,  awful  in 
its  degree,  with  which  Britain's  sons  have  ever  been 
imbued  when  fighting  for  the  dear  old  country,  indomit- 
able pluck  even  though  those  called  upon  to  display  it 
■"  knew  very  well  someone  had  blundered." 

As  we  sit  enthralled  before  the  screen,  so  vivid  and 
realistic  has  the  Edison  Company  made  this  picture  we 
become  participants  in  that  ride  to  death  or  glory  of  the 
Light  Brigade,  and,  figuratively  speaking,  see  ourselves 
<l  stormed  at  with  shot  and  shell."  In  imagination  we 
hear     Lord     Cardigan's   order,    "  Forward,     the     Light 


Brigade, 
eighteen 


'  and  then  in  logical  sequence  the  events  of  that 
minutes'  awful  carnage  pass  before  us  until  at 

length,  like  one  of  the  199  we  come  "  Through  the  jaws  of 

death,  back  from  the  mouth  of  hell." 


T  And  what  is  the^impression  made  upon  us  ?  That,  great 
as  has  been  the  achievements  of  the  Edison  Company 
in'matters  historical  in  the  past,  this  is  the  greatest  of 
them  all.  Accurate  in  the  most  minute  detail,  we  are 
bound  to  pronounce  The  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade 
this  company's  biggest  triumph.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  feature 
film  released  without  the  usual  "  exclusive  "  restrictions 
and  thus  brought  within  the  reach  of  even  the  smallest 
showman.  It  seems  nothing  short  of  ridiculous  that 
such  a  picture  can  be  obtained  at  the  standard  rate. 


moving  picture  man,  Mr. 
A  native  of  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
were  gained   in  vaudeville. 


A    FEW    WORDS     ABOUT 
"  DIMPLES." 

Many  readers  have  written  us  asking  for  a  few 
particulars  about  their  favourite  actor  of  the  Vita- 
graph  Company's  films,  Mr.  Maurice  Costello,  whose 
photo  appears  on  another  page,  and  we  therefore  comply 
with  their  request. 

Of  the  popular  leading 
Maurice  Costello  is  a  type, 
his   early  stage  experiences 

Vaudeville  is  a  good  training  ground  for  the  future  actor 
or  actress.  So  it  has  been  in  Mr.  Costello's  case,  for 
subsequently  he  filled  leads  in  a  number  of  well-known 
stock  theatrical  companies  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  including  New  York  City.  He  was  so  success- 
ful on  the  ordinary  stage  that  his  work  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  Vitagraph  Company,  who  secured  him 
for  stock.  He  now  plays  moving  picture  leading  parts 
in  the  Vitagraph  life  portrayals,  and  is  popular  with 
those  with  whom  he  is  associated  as  well  as  with  those 
who  see  his  counterfeit  presentment  on  the  moving 
picture  screen.  People  call  him  "  Dimples  "  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  good  nature.  Mr.  Costello  is  still  fortunately 
a  very  young  man,  and  as  he  has  a  handsome  stage 
presence,  and  is  a  finished  and  experienced  actor,  he 
probably  has  before  him,  and  we  at  any  rate  hope  and 
believe  that  he  has,  many  years  of  successful  work  in 
the  picture  drama. 
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WHY     THE     CINES     COMPANY     ALWAYS 

SUCCEED. 


HE  greatest  factor  in  the  moulding  of  character 
is  environment,  and  if  we  were  asked  to  say 
what  it  is  that  most  conduces  to  the  success 
of  a  film  manufacturing  company  we  should 
unhesitatingly  say  the  environment  in  which 
the  picture  is  produced.  The  manufacturer  may  have 
the  actors  and  the  story,  but  neither  of  these  avail  if  he 
has  not  the  setting.  He  may  have  actor,  story  and 
setting,  but  even  this  trio  is  of  little  use  if  he  has  not 
suitable  climatic  conditions.  We  have  seen  many  films 
dealing  with  subjects  of  the  most  intense  interest,  played 


and  set  up  a  temporary  studio.  If  it  be  actors  or 
actresses  that  are  required  then  again  the  company  have 
a  fund  of  material  upon  which  to  draw  second  to  none  in 
the  universe  And  lastly,  the  climate  of  sunny  Italy  is 
an  ideal  one  for  securing  superb  photographic  quality. 

We  believe  we  are  correct  in  stating  that  the  Cines 
Co.  were  the  first  to  give  us  illustrated  pages  from  the 
archives  of  the  past  with  historical  accuracy ;  certainly 
they  were  the  first  to  employ  such  vast  numbers  of 
artistes  in  the  scenes  represented,  and  the  company's 
career    has   all  along  been  on  the   upward  grade,  each 


by  actors  of  the  highest  order,  representative  of  the 
greatest  histrionic  talent  of  the  age,  staged  amidst  the 
most  beautiful  natural  surroundings,  but  which  have  yet 
been  ghastly  failures  owing  to  the  shocking  photographic 
quality. 

The  query  has  often  been  put  to  us,  why  is  it  that 
Cines  films  are  of  such  a  uniformly  high  order  of  merit 
and  to  all  and  sundry  we  have  replied  that  it  is  on 
account  of  the  highly  favourable  conditions  under  which 
their  producers  work.  No  city  has  richer  associations 
with  antiquity  than  has  the  city  of  Rome,  and,  therefore, 
in  it  be  locations  of  archaeological  interest  that  are 
necessary  for  the  setting,  the  Cines  company  have  them 
at  hand  without  being  compelled  to  journey  far  afield 


successive  film  they  have  given  us  has  been  better  than 
its  predecessor.  Their  latest  subject,  "  Death  or  Glory," 
to  be  released  on  November  16th,  length  2,417  ft.,  par- 
ticulars of  which  will  be  found  in  our  advertising  pages, 
and  scenes  from  which  we  reproduce  above,  adds  one 
more  to  the  long  lists  of  triumphs  they  have  achieved. 
It  is  a  story  of  love  told  with  all  the  passion  that 
characterises  the  southerner,  and  which  introduces  us  to  the 
Napoleonic  hero,  and  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  Bonaparte,  the 
emperor,  and  the  man.  When  we  mention  that  in  some  of 
the  scenes  as  many  as  400  persons  are  employed,  our  read- 
ers can  realise  for  themselves  what  stupendous  efforts  were 
made  to  make  the  picture  a  thriller.  We  strongly  advise 
exhibitors  in  their  own  interest  to  secure  this  film. 
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WESTERN  IMPORT  Co.  SECURE 
THANHOUSER  AGENCY. 

TWO   FINE  FILMS    FOR   EARLY   RELEASE. 

During  the  course  of  a  chat  with  a  leading  American  exhibitor 
recently  we  incidentally  asked  him  what  was  the  opinion  entertained 
in  his  country  of  the  Thanhouser  film.  His  reply,  delivered  in  the 
most  emphatic  manner,  was  that  the  Thanhouser  Co.  was  held  in 
the  highest  esteem  amongst  his  fellow-showmen,  because  of  the 
fact  that  their  pictures  were  of  the  highest  quality  and  were  of  a 
uniform  standard.  At  the  time  this  opinion  was  vouchsafed  to  us 
we  had  no  idea  that  such  an  early  opportunity  would  be  afforded 
us  of  giving  publicity   to  it,  but   the  acquisition  by  Mr.  Aitken,  of 


the  Western  Import  Co.,  of  the  agency  for  this  country  of  the 
Thanhouser  film  seems  to  us  a  fitting  occasion  upon  which  to  place 
on  record  an  authentic  opinion  of  the  company's  products. 

We  had  an  opportunity  last  week  of  ascertaining  for  ourselves 
whether  our  American  visitor's  impression  was  a  correct  one,  and 
having  seen  two  coming  releases,  The  Cry  of  the  Children  and 
Under  Two  Flags,  projected,  we  were  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  was,  for  the  photographic  quality  was  some  of  the  best  we  have 
seen,  the  acting  was  great,  and  the  staging  was  extremely  good. 
We  feel  sure  that  when  exhibitors  have  seen  these  two  subjects 
they  will  insist  upon  their  renters  including  them  in  their 
programmes. 

"The  Cry  of  the  Children,"  a  poem  by  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning,  is  universally  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  powerful 
and  moving  poems  written  in  the  English  language.  As  an 
indictment  of  the  system  of  child  labour  in  factories,  it  attracted 
an  immense  amount  of  attention,  and  undoubtedly  did  a  great 
deal  to  advance  reform  in  that  direction.  This  Thanhouser  film 
is  founded  on  the  poem,  extracts  from  which  are  used  as  sub-titles 
which  assist  materially  in  the  development  of  a  story  of  exceptional 
pathos.  The  acting  throughout  is  perfect,  and  an  unusual  degree 
of  realism  is  maintained  in  the  factory  scenes,  which  have  been 
secured  in  the  actual  machine  rooms  of  a  large  textile  factory. 
Those  who  have  a  liking  for  children  in  the  picture — and  who  has 
not  —  will  have  that  liking  satisfied  in  this  film  in  a  marked 
degree,  a  very  clever  child  actress  being  seen  to  great  advantage. 

"Under  Two  Flags"  is  remarkable  for  its  close  adherence  to 
Ouida's  story,  and  should  prove  extremely  popular.  Here,  in 
brief,  is  the  story. 

Bertie  Cecil,  the  elder  son  and  heir  of  an  English  Viscount,  fled 


from  his  regiment,  to  shield  his  brother,  who  had  committed  for- 
gery. He  took  the  blame  upon  himself,  and  the  search  was  soon 
dropped,  for  it  was  believed  he  had  been  killed  in  a  railroad 
wreck.  The  fact  was  that  he  reached  Algeria,  where  he  enlisted 
in  the  French  Foreign  Legion. 

In  that  country,  strange  though  it  was  to  him,  he  won  fame  as  a 
gallant  soldier,  but  failed  of  promotion  because  his  colonel,  for 
personal  reasons,  hated  him.  After  twelve  years  under  an1  alien 
flag  he  had  only  reached  the  grade  of  corporal,  although  his 
merit  was  unquestioned. 

A  beautiful  young  vivandiere,  Cigarette,  met  Cecil  and  fell  in 
love  with  him  Cigarette  had  been  with  the  army  all  her  young 
life,  and  her  bravery  and  patriotism  won  all  hearts.  She  saved 
the  detachment  to  which  Cecil  was  assigned  from  destruction  from 
hostile  Arabs,  and  to  recompense  her  it  was  decreed  that  she  be 
made  a  member  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  When  the  presentation 
was  made  by  a  Marshal  of  France,  a  number  of  Engli-h  people, 
guests  of  the  Colonel,  witnessed  it.  Cigarette  who  watched  Cecil 
jealously,  saw  that  he  recognised  the  strangers  although  they  did 
not  notice  him.  A  day  or  so  later,  the  one  English  woman  in  the 
party  unexpectedly  surprised  Cecil,  who  was  kissing  a  tiny  purse. 
This  woman  was  a  sister  of  Cecil's  dearest  friend,  Lord  Rocking- 
ham, and  years  before,  when  she  was  a  young  girl,  she  had  given 
it  to  Cecil,  with  all  her  pocket  money,  because  she  was  sorry  when 
he  had  lost  a  horse  race.  He  refused  the  rrtoney,  but  made  her 
very  happy  by  asking  lor  and  retaining  the  purse. 

This  link  of  the  loveof  long  ago  betrayed  Bertie's  secret,  and 
he  confessed  his  identity,  but  made  the  woman  promise  not  to 
breathe  a  word  of  it  to  anyone.  They  met  frequently,  however, 
and  one  evening  were  surprised  by  the  Colonel.  He  made  a 
sneering  remark,  and  Cecil  knocked  him  down,  For  this  serious 
offence  Cecil  was  tried  by  court  martial  and  sentenced  to  death. 

Cigarette,  who  by  this  time  had  realised  that  her  hero  was  not 
for  her,  decided  to  save  him.  By  a  wonderful  ride  she  reached  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Marshal,  sent  in  her  Legion  of  Honour  ensign 
as  a  credential,  and  by  her  arguments  won  a  pardon  for  the  brave 
soldier.  Then  she  started  back  again  in  her  race  against  death.  On 
her  way  she  encountered  a  sand  storm,  but  fought  her  way  through  it. 
Her  horse  was  exhausted,  so  she  made  her  way  to  a  camp  of  Arabs, 
knowing  that  they  sought  her  life.  She  told  them  that  she  would  con- 
sent tobre  their  prisoner  on  condition  that  they  speedily  forwarded 
the  pardon  in  time  to  save  a  brave  soldier  unjustly  condemned.  The 
Arabs,  won  by  her  heroism,  set  her  at  liberty  and  gave  her  a  fresh 
horse,  and  she  reached  the'  camp  just  as  the  firing  squad  raised 
their  muskets.  Rushing  in  front  of  the  prisoner  she  waved  the 
pardon  in  the  air,  and  received  in  her  own  body  the  bullets- that 
were  fired  at  Cecil.  She  livei  long  enough  to  tell  him  that  she 
knew  he  would  be  happy  with  the  English  girl  and  then  died. 
Cecil,  his  honour  restored  by  the  tardy  confession  of  his  weak 
brother,  returned  to  England  to  claim  the  fortune  and  title  that  were 
his.  And,  although  his  married  life  was  happy,  he  olten  thought 
of  the  girl  who  gave  up  her  life  for  him. 


Scene  from  The  "  Flying  A 
GERONIMO'S  LAST  RAID." 


Two  Reel  Feature. 

Released  November  9th. 


"  Twixt  War  and  the  Girl," 
full  extent.    WALTORDAW. 


Exclusive,  packs  theatres  to  the 


Those   that   have   sho  «n  "  'Twixt  War   and  the  Girl"  laugh 
at  the   opposition  missing  it.     WALTURDAW. 
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DISINFECT    YOUR   THEATRE 


"One  of  the  best   andcheapast  disinfectants  is 

PINER-LIN 


1 


I 


which  is  claimed  by  its  makers  to  be  the  last  word  in  hygiene 
as  supplied  to  purification  of  the  air  by  spraying,  '  Piner-lin  ' 
has  also  properties  which,  in  solution,  when  sprayed  into  the 
air  give  off  free  ozone  and  oxygen,  take  away  all  the  carbonic 
acid  gas,  smoke,  and  other  impurities,  and  render  the  atmo- 
sphere sweet,  fresh,  cool,  and  very  agreeable."— The   Cinema. 


I 


THE  PINER-LIN  CO.    FISHPONDS,  BRISTOL 


All  Theatres,  Halls,  and 
Sites  for  Sale  or  to  be  Let 
are  on  the  Registers  of 
HARRIS    AND    GILLOW. 


Reports  and  Valua- 
tions for  all  purposes. 

Advisory     Reports 
given. 


Negotiations     Con- 
ducted for  Purchasers 


PERIODICAL  SALES  BY 
AUCTION  OF  THEATRES, 
HALLS,  AND  SITES  HELD 
AT  THE  MART.  TOKEN- 
HOUSE  YARD,  E.C.,  OR  IN 
THE  PROVINCES  BY 
ARRANGEMENT,  AT 
LOW      INCLUSIVE      FEES. 


For   Terms   and     Particulars    apply 


Messrs.  Harris  &  Gillow, 

Cinematograph     Property       Experts, 

451a,  Oxford  Street,  London,  W. 


-YOU    SAVE 


ON 


PICTURE 
and 


THEATRE 
Reduction   in 


MONEY 

EQUIPMENT 
Electricity   Accounts 


BY    CONSULTING 


Mr.   JAMES  W.  BARBER,  A.M.I.E.E., 

Independent  Consulting  Electrical  and  Cinematograph  Engineer 

(Author  of  "The  Bioscope  Electrician's  Handbook, 
"  Alternating  Currents,"  etc.,  etc.). 

Schemes  prepared   and   advice  Riven  on  all    Picture  Theatre  Equipment. 

Inspections  and   Insurance  of  Electrical   Plant  against  Breakdown,  etc. 

Address-6,  KINU   EDWARD    MANSIONS, 

212a,  SHAFTESBURY   AVENUE,   LONDON,    W. 


Every  operator  should  possess  a  copy  of  "  The  Bioscope  Elec- 
trician's Handbook."— "The  Operator's  Vade  Mecum"  (vide  Press), 
1/-  post  free  from  the  above.  Also  "Alternating  Currents— Their 
Nature  and  Their  Uses."  -A  Practical  Manual  for  the  Bioscope 
Operator,  6Jd.  post  free.  Tel.  City  6928. 


THE  CINEMA. 


ORDER    FORM. 


To  the  Publishers, 

The  Cinema,  21,  North  Audley  St.,  W. 

Please    send   me    (post   free)    Twelve 
Issues    of   THE  CINEMA,  commencing  with 

the   issue    of    for 

which  I  enclose  P.O.  for  2s.  6d. 

Name 

Address  

Date 


HEAD  OFFICE, 
STUDIOS  &  WORKS, 

HOLMFIRTH,  yorks. 

TELEGRAMS  i,  CABLES," BAM FOR TH?  HOLMFIRTH. 
A.B.C.  CODE  5™  EDITION.  PHONE  4X 


AND  PIUUim— 

Strated  SONGS,  RECITATIONS, 


LONDON  ADDRESS. 

3i&33.High  Holborn. 


'PHONE  4957. HOLBORN. 


AMFORTH 

GC©LT? 

MARGlSISIE 
PRODUCERS 
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OCTORKR,    igi2. 


THE    MONTH'S    DOINGS    IN    THEATRE 

LAND. 

THEATRES    UNDER    CONSTRUCTION    AND    OPENING. 


For  the  benefiit  of  the  trade  in  general,  we  shall 
publish  under  this  heading  each  month  a  specially 
compiled  list  of  new  theatres  under  construction  and 
about  to  be  opened,  with  names  of  the  proprietors  and 
managers,  where  they  can  be  ascertained.  We  need 
hardly  point  out  that  this  list  will  be  of  great  service  in 
enabling  the  new  proprietors,  film  manufacturers,  renters 
and  dealers  in  apparatus,  to  get  into  touch  with  one 
another. 


THEATRES 

ABOUT   TO   OPEN, 

Name  and  Address. 

Proprietor. 

Manager. 

Electric       Pavilion,       Lovely 

Delbarwick      Pavil- 

Lane, Warrington. 

ions.  Ltd. 

Central        Picture        Theatre, 

. 

Harold  E. 

George  Lane,  High  Street, 

Tweddell. 

Folkestone. 

New   Olympia    Picture    Hall, 

Premier     Bioscope, 

Cherry        Row,        Skinner 

Ltd. 

Lane,  Leeds. 

Cosy          Corner          Pavilion, 

Dunoon. 

Picture    House,   Lime   Street, 

Dick  Sutherd. 

Liverpool. 

Royal   Electric  Theatre,  Mel- 

bourne, Derby. 

East  Hull  Picturedrome,  Hol- 

Mr.  Shaw. 

derness  Road,  Hull. 

Alexandra    Picture     Theatre, 

Universal  Cine  Co. 

Fredk.         C. 

Leeds 

Li  nay 

Crystal    Picture    Palace,    As- 

Robert Dale 

sembly    Rooms,  Settle 

The  Grand,  Pentre,  Rhondda 

James  Gunn 

Hippodrome,  Todmorden 

Hartley     Cinemas, 
Ltd. 

G.   Jakober 

Imperial       Picture       Palace, 

F.  E.  Wenger 

J.    Hughes 

Hanley 

Elysian       Palace,       Wheater 

Road,  Lidget  Green,  Brad- 

ford 

Princes  Cinema,   131,  Princes 

Edinburgh    Enter- 

Street,  Edinburgh 

tainments,  Ltd. 

Grand    Circus,    Douglas,  Isle 

Mr.  Connor. 

of  Man 

Hamilton       Picture      House, 

Townhead    Street,    Hamil- 

ton, N.B. 

Skating  Rink,  Oswald  Road, 

Chorlton-cum-Hardy 

New  County  Theatre,  Bangor. 

Picture    Theatre,     Prestwich, 

Prestwich     Picture- 

W. Gascoyne 

Manchester. 

drome,  Ltd. 

King's  Hall,  Walmer,  Deal. 

C.  Yv\  Collins 

Princes     Hall    Cinema,    Kew 

Bridge,  Brentford. 

Mile  End  Picture  Palace. 

East     London     Pic- 
ture Theatre  Co. 

Coliseum,  St.  Neots,  Bedford. 

N.  T.  Hull. 

Pavilion,  Llangollen. 

T.  M.  Rowlands. 

Empire     Theatre,      Riddings, 

Fred  Raymond. 

Derby. 

Coliseum,  Down  Street,  Ham- 

mersmith. 

THEATRES    ABOUT    TO    OPEN— Continued. 


Name  and  Address. 


New  Electric  Picture  Palace, 

Hampton-on-Thames. 
"Kosey "      Picture       House,'  Bradford       Cinema    G,      Douglas 


Lister  Baths,  Featherstone 
Gaiety,  Grimsby. 
Corn  Exchange,  Wallingford. 
Central  Hall,  Lincoln 
Princes  Hall,  Kew  Bridge. 


Horsman. 


HALLS  UNDER  CONSTRUCTION. 


Name  and  Address. 


Picture    Theatre,     High     St., 

Wanstead. 

Picture  Theatre  George  Lane, 

Woodford . 

Picture   Theatre,    Moss    Rd., 

Askern. 

Picture    Theatre,     King    St., 

Cork. 

Cuppull  Theatre,  Station  Rd., 

Chorley. 

Picture    Theatre,     Mary    St., 

Dublin. 

Coliseum,  Beverley  Rd. ,  Hull. 

Picture    Theatre,     High    St., 

Sunderland. 

Picture       Theatre,      Fawcett 

Street,  Sunderland. 
Picture     Theatre,      Dunston- 

on-Tyne. 
Picture       Theatre,       Newton 

Abbott. 
Picture      Theatre,      Trimdon 

Colliery. 
Picture       Theatre,        Ward's 

End,  Halifax. 
Picture       Theatre,        Market 

Place,  Leicester. 
Picture      Theatre,      Humber- 

stone  Road,  Leicester. 
Central  Hall  Palace,  Academy 

Street,  Inverness. 
rictureTheatre,  Regent  Street 

Arcade,  Swindon. 
Skating  Rink,  Tony. 
Imperial        Picture       Palace, 

Featherstall     Road    North, 

Oldham. 
Picture  Palace,   High  Street, 

Saffron  Walden. 
Picture       Palace,        Victoria 

Avenue,  Saffron  Walden. 


Proprietor. 


Yorkshire     Picture- 
drome, Co. 


Mr.  Farrell. 


J    W.  McGowan. 


E.  E.  Smitii. 


REPRINTS  of  any  Article  or  Advertise- 
ment can  be  obtained  if  ordered  within 
48     hours    after    Publication    of    Paper. 
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LONDON  4*.  PROVINCIAL  THEATRES  6*.  SITES 
-    T0BE-LET0R.-S0LD. 


Applicants  requiring  further  particulars  and  orders  to  view  any  of  the  properties  mentioned  in  the  subjoined  list 
are  requested  toq  lote  the  foli}  number  attached, and  ask  the  specific  questions  they  desire  answered.  Applicants 
not  finding  their  requirements  in  this  list  are  invited  to  forward  a  inscription  ot  the  investment  tney  are  seeking, 
and  particulars  of  anything  suitable  will  be  forwarded  from  time  to  time  without  cturge  by  the  respective  agents 


For  Scale  of  Charges  for  Advertisements 
under  this  heading,  apply  to  The  Manager, 
THE  CINEMA  NEWS  &  PROPERTY  GAZETTE, 
LTD.,    21,    NORTH     AUDLEY     STREET,    W 


selection  of  properties  from  the  rfgistfrs  of 

Messrs.    Harris   &   Gii.low,   Cinematograph    Property   Experts 

451a,  Oxford  Street,   London,   W. 


LONDON    THEATRES. 


LONDON,  S.W.— Theatre  seating  300.      Fine   position.      Takings   average 
£125  per  month.     Ownerhis  other  interests.     Rent  £275  per  annum.     Price  £350. 

Fo.  194CV. 


LONDON,  S.W.—  Theatre  seating  450.  Main  road,  takings  average  £48  per 
week.  Licensed  for  Music,  Dancmg,  and  Cinema.  Rent  £200  p. a.  Price 
£1,000;  or  the  Freehold  would  be  sold.     Fo.  2oicy. 

MIDDLESEX.— Theatre  seating  350,  standing  room  for  100,  taking  £12  to  £13 
per  week.  Expenses  £8  per  we?k.  No  opposition.  Rent  £125  per  annum. 
Mice  £200  cash.     Fo.  192c. 


LONDON,  WEST-END.— One  of  the  highest  class  small  Theatres  in 
one  of  the  best  main  streets  in  the  West-end  of  London.  Although  only 
holding  about  200,  the  net  profit  is  over  .£1,000  per  annum.  Price  for  the 
whole   place   as   a   going   concern,    .£1,500.     A   bargain.      Fo.   99,2V 

LONDON,  E —Main  rjad,  comprising  Wig-  hall    s  at  ng   500.      Shops  and 
prem    ej  pr  due  ng  <  ie    tal  ot  over  £tico  p  a.  an  1   a  suite  ._■!  rooms  producing 
£'5copa.     Takings    lor  la  t  )  enr  were  o\er  £3,7.;°      Lease  80  years, 
tent  {,206  p. a.     Price  £i  =  ,ooo.     Fo.  174CV. 


Ground 


LONDON,  N.—Theatie -.eating  ; 


Moderae  rent.     Fo.  176CV. 


LONDON— Heart  of  the  West-end.  Theatre  holding  400,  and  making  a 
pet  profit  of  t^00  Per  annum.  A  very  unusual  opportunity  to  acquire  a 
hUh-class  property.     Stock  at  valuation.     I'o.  140c. 

LONDON,  N.— Fine  Music  Hall  seating  i.40oanri  slaniling  room.  Price  £t,ooo, 
for  everything  as  it  stand  .  Rent  £1.000,  or  Freehold  would  be  sold.  Prohts 
should  easilv  reach  £5,000  per  annum.  A  remarkable  opportunity  to  obtain 
pos^ssion  of  a  profitable  und-r  aking  for  a  sma  1  figure.     Fo.  68Sb. 

LONDON,  WtiST-END.— Going  Concern,  beautifully  decorated  and  up- 
holstered.    Price  £18,000      Rent  £475  per  annum.     Fine  chance.     Fo.  i63cy 

LONDON,  S.E.— Large  Mu-ic  Hall,  fine  position.     Rent  £1,550  p. a.   Fo.iggc. 


LONDON,  E.— Theatre,  in  a  good  main  position,  having  a  seating  capacity  uf 
1,500.     Price  £2,500.    Rent,  £1,500.     Fo.     165c 

LONDON.— Heart  of  the  West-End.     Premises  easily  adaptable  for  a  theatre 
Frontage  20  ft.,  depih  80  ft.     Any  lease.     Rent  £1,250      ho.  177c. 


LONDON,  WEST-END.— Large  Theatre  in  a  main  street, 
week.     Fo.  ig8cy. 


Rent   £200  per 


LONDON,    W 
Fo.  176c. 


-Fine   position.      Theatre    seating    1,150.       Moderate    rent. 


LONDON,  E.  — Frontage  20  ft.,  depth  80  ft.  Hold  about  230.  Estab- 
lished Christmas,  1910.  A  going  concern  with  a  lease  of  8  years,  at  the 
low  inclusive  rent  of  £60  per  annum.     Price,  inclusive,  £380.     Fo.  I72cy 

LONDON,  S.W— A  newly  built  Theatre,  costing  over  Xs.ooo.  Capacity 
nearly  600.  Takings  last  month,  .£220.  ,£2,000  cash  and  balance  on  mort- 
gage includes  going  concern  and  everything  of  the  best.  Long  lease. 
Ground    Rent    £250   per   annum.     Fo,   793b 

LON  DON,  S.W  —Hall  setting  150.  Rent  26 >.  per  week.  Price  £200,  including 
complete  outfit      Got  d  opportutrty  for  a  beginner.     Fo.  183c. 

LONDON,  S.E. — An  imposing  Theatre  beautifully  fitted  and  decorated,  situ- 
ate I  in  a  main  road.  Trams  and  'buses  pass  the  doors.  Seat  ng  750  and  standing 
room  for  300.  Prices,  3d.,  4d.,  fid.,  and  is.  tip-up  seats,  f-uly  licensed,  including 
Music  ami  Dancing.  Rent  £60  1  per  annum  and  premium  of  £1,500.  or  £800  per- 
annum  and  £300  premium.  Beautifully  fitted,  including  a  generator,  tw.>  machines,, 
etc.,  all  in  good  condition.     A  bargain.     Fo.  214CV. 

LONDON  SUBURB,  S.W. -Fine  Hall,  seating  500;  could  be  enlarged  to 
seat  800.     Fully  licensed.     Rent  £225  p. a.     Price  £1,200.     A  barg-iin.     Fo,  2190. 

LONDON,  N.—  Goi'.g  concern,  seating  640  and  standing  room.  Fully 
licensed.  Taking  over  £20  per  week.  Rent  £156  p. a.  Price  £500;  sealing 
extra.     Fo.  2>icy. 


LONDON    SITES. 


LONDON,  N. — Theatre  having  a  seating  capacity  of  200  with  standing 
room  for  50,  or  could  be  enlarged  to  hold  another  100.  Established  3  years. 
Music  and    Dancing  licences.      Rent  £90  per  annum.     Price  £400.     Fo.  144c. 

LONDON  SUBURB,  N.W. —Public  Hall  built  about  4J  years  ago,  31  ft. 
6  in.  frontage,  110  ft.  deep,  holding  about  500.  Price,  freehold,  inclusive 
of  all  fixtures  and  fittings,  £3,500  (a  part  might  remain).  First  floor  let  off 
at  .£100  per  annum.     Fo.  653b 


LONDON,  W.  —  In  what  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  very  finest  positions 
for  a  Cinematograph  Theatre.  A  Building  Site,  90  ft.  by  100  ft.,  with  an 
entrance  from  the  main  road,  23  ft.  by  70  ft.,  which  would  form  a  Lounge 
and  Tea  Room.  All  necessary  exits  can  be  arranged,  and  a  net  profit  ot 
about  ^7,000  a  year  should  easily  be  made  from  the  Theatre.  Ground 
Rent  £600  per  annum.  Premium  £3,000  payable  on  completion,  anil  £4,500  in 
instalments  spread  over  a  period  ot  seven  years.     Fo.  657b. 

LONDON.  N.W. — In  a  very  fine  position  for  a  Cinematograph  theatre. 
A  Site  capable  of  a  building  to  seat  800  to  1,01-0,  and  having  two  very  ex- 
cellent frontages  to  the  most  important  roads  in  the  district.  Ground  Rent 
£190.  Premium  .£1,600.  A  higher  ground  rent  without  a  premium  might 
be   arranged.     Fo.    563b 


Gerrard 
5925. 


THE    CAR    MART 


Karbargins 
London. 


Has  a  Stock  of  over  100  New  and  Secondhand  Cars,  suitable  for  pleasure 
or  business  purposes.  Phone  your  requirements. 


Spec  ai  Agents   io. 


METALLURGIQUE,     FIAT,     MERCEDES, 
DAIMLER,   NAPIER,  &c,    &c.    — 


DAIMLER,     A.USTRO- 
Lowest  London  Prices. 


297-299,    EUSTON    ROAD,    LONDON,    N.W. 
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LONDON,  N.W.— An  admirable  s  le   in   a   thickly   populated    district,   now 
occupied  by  a  house  and  sables.     36  ft    by  95  ft.     Ground   rent   £:8.       Lease 
ITS      Price  £1,050.     Fo.  1    ;ty. 

LONDON'  SUBURB.  E. — bite  situate  in  the  high  road,  and  next  to  library 
and  town  ball.  Frontage  200  it  .  depth  no.t.  Nearest  opposition  would  be 
two  miles  distant.  Price  £12  per  ft.  freehold,  or  would  let  on  building  lease 
at  a  gtoun  1  rent  o>  £130      F'o.  i;8cy. 

LONDON.  E.C.—  Two  sites  for  sale  as  a  whoie,  total  area  of  1,463  sq.  ft. 
Grounu  ren    £19.     Price  £3,200,  or  might  ba  sold  separately.     Fo.  182c)'. 

LONDON,  S.W. — Splendid  Site  in  a  good  main  position.  Everything  is 
teady  for  immediate  possession  ;  plans  have  been  passed  by  the  L.C.C., 
and  the  necessary  licences  obtained.  Would  accommodate  a  theatre 
capable  of  holding  about  700.  Area  6,000  square  feet.  Ground  rent  .£100 
per  annum.  Premium  ^500,  open  to  offer.  Lease  21  years,  could  be 
extended.     Fo.    142c 


PLAISTOW. — Site,  50  yards  from  station,  36  ft.  by  90  ft.  Good  position 
for  a  Cinematograph  Theatre.  Lease  99  years.  Ground  Rent  £■?$  Per 
annum,  or  price,    freehold,   Ax, 500,   part  on   mortgage.     Fo.   780b 

LONDON.  W—  Main  thoroughfare  in  the  midst  of  Theatre  Land.  A 
Cinematograph  Theatre  capable  of  seating  about  1,500  can  be  built, 
together  with  shop  property,  offices,  &c.  A  net  profit  of  £12,000  per  annum 
should  easily  be  obtained.  Ground  Rent  ,£4,500  per  annum.  Estimated 
■cost  of  building  ,£45,000.     Fo.  762b 

LONDON,  W. — Site,  situate  in  a  very  fine  position,  having  a  frontage  of  20ft. 
andad-pthof  no  ft.     Easily  converted.     Kent  £900  per  annum.     Fo.     163c 

LONDON,  S.W. — Fine  Corner  Site,  in  a  grand  position.  Price  £1,100. 
Freehold.     Fo.     164CV 

HARROW-ROAD.— Site,  splendid  position,  36  ft.  by  136  ft.  Will  be  let 
on  building  lease  at  ;£i4o  per  annum.     Fo.    108c 

LONDON,  N. — Site  in  a  main  thoroughfare.  Frontage  40  ft.,  depth  130  ft. 
Premises  at  rear  could  be  had.  Price  £1,500.  Lease  21  years.  Rent  £217  per 
annum.     Fo.  166c 

LONDON,  S.W. — Premises  c  pab  e  of  seating  500.  Fine  position.  Price 
£2,750.     Freehold.     £  1 ,500  can  remain  on  mortgage.     Fo.     i66cy 


LONDON,  N.— Site  33  It.  by  130  ft.     Fine  position.     Price,  Freehold,  £675. 

Fo.  168c 

WESTMINSTER.— Site  in  good  position,  22  ft.  by  53  ft.  Price,  tree- 
hold,  .£850,   or  would  be  let  at  .£50  per  annum.      Fo.  ro8cy 

LONDON,  SUBURB,  S.W. — A  fine  corner  Site  in  a  good  position.  Area 
3,250  square  feet.  Price,  freehold,  .£1,250,  or  would  let  on  a  building  lease 
at  £65  per  annum.     Fo.   13905- 

HARROW-ROAD.— Premises  with  an  area  of  26,433  ft-  Price  .£8,000. 
Ground  Rent  .£232,  or  would   be  let  at  ,£750  per  annum.     Lease  46  years. 

Fo.  i38cy 

PADDING  ION. — A  very  fine  Site  of  r6,ooo  ft.  At  present  occupied  by  an 
excellent  building  which  could  easily  be  converted.  Will  be  let  at  a 
ground  rent  of  ^700  a  year  with  a  premium,    or   the  freehold  would   be   sold. 

Fo.    779y 

LONDON,  WEST-END. — Site  in  one  of  the  businest  thoroughfares  in 
the  West-End.     Price  .£510,  leasehold.     Fo.    i46cy 


SOUTH  NORWOOD.— Workshop,  25  ft.  by  100  ft.,  suitable  for  conver- 
sion into  a  Cinematograph  Theatre.  Lease  56  years.  Ground  Rent  £4  10s. 
Low  price.     Would   be  let   for  .£100  per  annum.     Fo.  678b 

CROYDON.— Site,  close  to  High-street.  Low  ground  rent  on  building 
lease.     Fo.    io7cy 

LONDON,  S.W. — Site,  having  an  area  of  13,000  square  feet  for  Sale, 
freehold.     Price  ^5,000,  or  would  let  on  building  lease  at  ,£250  per  annum. 

Fo.    14905- 

LONDON,  S.W. — An  excellent  corner  Site  in  a  good  position,  60  ft.  by 
56  ft.     Price,  freehold,  £2,000,  or  on  building  lease.     F*o.    147c 


FINSBURY,     E.C.— Site,    9,650    square    ft.        Building    lease     99 
Ground  Rent   ^300  per  annum.     48  ft.  by  235  ft.     Fo.    105c 


years. 


GOLDEK'S  GREEN.  — Prominent  position,  Site  40  ft.   by    100  ft.     Ground 
Rent   of   £70   per  annum   on   long  building  lease.     Fo.   9g8y 

ACTON.  —  In   the  main   street,  a   very  excellent   Site,    frontage  42    ft.  6  in., 
depth    100  ft.     Price,  freehold,  .£2,000.     Fo.  650b 

LONDON,   N.W. — A   really  good  Site,   situate   in  a   main  road,    having  a 
frontage  of  120  ft.   and  depth  of  160  ft.     Rent  .£600.     Fo.    isocy 

WANDSWI  )RTH.  —  Excellent    Building  Site  in  a   very  fine  position.      1  he 
freehold  can  be   obtained  for  ,£4,500,   the  major  part  of  which   can   remain. 

Fo.    879b 

LONDON,   WEST-END. — Handsome   Hall    situate   in   a   very   busy   spot, 
easily  converted.     Low  rent.      Fo.    I5icy 

SHEPHERD'S     BUSH. -Site,    34    ft.    by    75    ft.     Lease    about    18   years. 
Rent   £180.     Price   £1,500.     Fo.  88oy 

EALING.— Site  in    good   position,   28   ft.   ty  90  ft.     Price,  freehold,  .£250, 
or  ground    rent   of  j£io  per  annum.     Fo.    looey 


HAMPSTEAD,  High-street.— A  Site,  50  ft.  by  50  ft.,  to  be  let,  in  the 
main   street.     Ground    Rent  £150  per   annum.     Fo.    625b 

TOTTENHAM.— Site  in  a  splendid  position,  at  present  occupied  by  bhop  and 
stabling.     Ground  Rent,  £75  per  annum.     Fo.  189c. 

LONDON,  S.W. —Site  having  a  irontage  of  130  ieet  and  a  depth  of  100.  Situ- 
ate in  main  road,  very  busy  position.  Ground  Rent,  £14  7s.  per  annum.  Price 
£2,000.     Fo.  I9^cy. 

LONDuN,  E.  — >ite  with  a  frontage  56  feet,  depth  70  feet,  situate  at  cross 
roads.     No  opposition  to  a  picture  palace.        Price  £1,575.     Fo  194c. 

LONDON.— Sue  in  a  very  busy  thoroughfare.  Price,  Freenold,  £650. 
Fo.  I95cy. 

EUSTON  ROAD.— Site  having  a  frontage  of  108  feet  and  a  depth  of  70  feet. 
Price,  Freehold,  £11,700.     Fo.  196c. 

LONDON,  S.E.  — Site  situate  in  a  main  road.  Area  7,80 J  square  feet ;  if  desired 
adjoining  property  could  also  be  purchased.  Pi  ice,  Freehold,  £1,000,  or  might 
let  on  building  lease.     Fo.  i96cy. 

EUSTON  ROAD.— Site.  Area  4245  sq.  feet.  Price  1-reehold,  £4,251. 
Fo.  I97cy. 

LONDON,  N.— Splendid  Site  in  a  main  road  in  a  busy  shopping  district. 
'Buses  pass  the  front.     Price  £3,000.     Fo.  2o6cy. 

LONDON,  N.— Site  in  an  exceptionally  fine  position.  Trains  and  'buses  pass 
the  front.  Frontage  52  ft.,  depth  123  ft.  On  lease  at  £225  per  annum,  or  the  Free- 
hold would  be  sold  for  £4,000.     Fo.  207c. 

LONDON,  N.W. —A  Good  Site  situate  at  the  junction  of  cross  roads. 
Beautiful  p.  sition.  Necessary  permission  has  been  obtained  :or  the  erection 
of  a  picture  theatre.     Low  ground  rent  of  £62  pet  annum.     Fo.  2090  . 

LONDON,  N— A  splendid  Site  in  a  really  good  position.  Froi.tage  64  ft. 
depth  200  ft.  No  opposition  to  a  picture  theatre  for  a  mile.  Ground  rent  £16 
per  annum.     Lea'e  37  yeirs.     Price  £650.     Fo.  210c. 

LONDON,  N.E. — Siie  in  a  main  road  in  busy  shopping  district.  Fronlagc 
105   ft.,  depth  83  ft.     Would  be  let  on  bjilding  lease  or  freehold  would  be  sold. 

Fo.  2Iicy. 

LONDON,  S.E.— An  exceptionally  good  Site  in  a  fine  position.  Frontage 
20  ft.,  widen. ng  to  43  ft. ,  depth  120  ft.     Moderate  ground  rent.     Fo.  2 13c. 

LONDON,  W.— A  Fine  Site  in  a  beautiful  position.  Would  accommodate 
11  shops,  which  would  bring  in  a  yearly  rent  ot,  say,  £2,100  p.a.,and  would  still 
leave  an  area  of  about  5,040  sq.  ft.  to  build  an  imposing  theatre.  An  exceptional 
opportunity.     Fo.  2t3Cy. 


LONDON,  S.E. — Site  in  one  of  the  best  and  busiest  spots  in  London  on  build- 
ing lease  at  £50  p. a.     Fo.  2i5cy. 

£150  P. A.  FOR  £1.500. — A  well-secured  ground  rent  of  £150  p. a.  secured  on 
most  expensively  built  freehold  property  in  London.  Can  be  purchased  for  the 
ridiculously  low  figure  of  £1,500,  thereby  paying  10  per  cen  .  on  the  money  in- 
vested.    Agents,  Harris  and  Gillow,  451a,  Oxford  St.,  W. 

BOW  ROAD. — In  very  finest  position.  An  excellent  site,  with  a  frontage  of 
nearly  50  ft.  and  ■  epth  of  80  ft.  Especially  suitable,  owing  to  its  excellent 
position  in  the  middle  ot  a  very  busy  trading  spot,  for  a  Cinema  Theatre.  The 
price  for  the  freehold,  including  two  shops  let  off  and  bringing  in  it  160  per 
annum,  is  only  £3,000.  The  site  for  a  theatre  would  probably  be  let.— Box  6,, 
The  Cinema. 

LONDON,  S.E. —Fine  site  in  a  splendid  position.  Fr.mtage  62  It.,  depih 
123  ft.  Price,  Ire  hold,  £5,500,  which  includes  the  buying  out  of  two  tenants; 
or  might  let  on  building  lease.     Fo.  2i7cy. 

LONDON,  vV  — Site  in  a  main  road,  frontage  52  ft.,  depth  140  ft.  Price,  Iree- 
hold,  £1,850.     Fo.  223c. 

LONDON,  N.W. — Site  in  one  of  the  finest  positions.  Frontage  80  ft.,  depth 
40  ft.     Price,  freehold,  £7,000,  or  would  let  on  building  lease  at  £200  per  annum. 

Fo.  223CV. 


HOME    COUNTIES. 


BERKSHIRE.— Important  town,  a  good  Theatre,  seating  about  700. 
Lease  19  years.  Rent  ^300  per  annum.  A  sound  concern  able  to  do  a 
very  large   business.     Price,  including  electric  light  plant,  .£1,500.     Fo.    651b 


SURREY. — With  a  shopping  population  of  between  40,000  and  45,000. 
Very  excellent  Hall,  seating  about  800,  with  stage  and  every  convenience 
for  running  a  Cinematograph  Theatie  with  Turns  if  desired.  Completely 
fitted  with  seating  and  everytning  necessary.  The  property  includes  a  resi- 
dence and  a  handsome  building  which  could  be  utilised  as  a  Club,  Dancing 
Academy,  or  any  other  business  where  a  handsome  building  is  required 
with  a  number  of  fine  rooms.  Replete  with  every  convenience,  including 
large  tennis  lawn.    Price  ;£8,ooo.    Might  be  let  at  £500  per  annum.     Fo.  664y 

BUCKS.— Skating  Rink  in  a  good  position  in  a  large  town,  48  ft.  by 
151    ft.      Price,    freehold,    ^1,800.      Fo.  145c. 


W*    LEACH,    Mgh-eiass   iRcstorations,    Bccoratino    &    Sanitary   Morfc, 

DRAWINGS    AND   ESTIMATES    SUBMITTED    FREE. 

57,  New  Compton  Street,  Charing  Cross,  W, 


Phone 
Gerrard  4985. 


Works: 
Star  Court,  Soho  Square,  W. 
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HURTS.— In  a  first-class  town.  Population  50,000.  An  excellent  Site  in 
the  very  best  position,' close  to  the  junction  of  four  main  roads,  43  it. 
wide  by  100  ft.  deep.  «A  Theatre  can  be  erected  for  about  ,£1,50°,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  a  very  steady  and  satisfactory  business  could  be 
done.     Ground  Rent  £150  (no  premium).     Fo.  566b 

OXON. — Agoing  concern.  Seating  1,000.  No  opposition  whatever.  Price 
£400.     Ground  Rent  £1  per  week.     Fo.  140c 

BEDFORDSHIRE.— A  well-built  property,  heretofore  used  as  a  Kink, 
suitable  for  conversion  to  a  Cinematograph  Theatre  with  small  expense. 
Large  seating  capacity.  Population  50,000.  Rent  .£300  per  annum,  or  the 
freehold  will  be  sold  for  £4,500.     Fo.  626b 

CROYDON.  — Corner  Site,  37  ft.  6  in.  by  87  ft.  10  in.  Price,  freehold, 
£1,000.     No  theatres  in  the  vicinity.     A  good  spot  for  business.     Fo.   68jy 

HERTS. — Large  town.  Picture  Theatre,  seating  750.  Price  £4.500,  half 
of  which  can  remain.     Rent  £300.     A  going  concern,  making  good  profits. 

Fo.    114CJ' 

HERTS,  St.  Albans.— Freehold  Land  and  Buildings  in  the  heart  of  the 
City,  50  ft.  frontage  by  300  ft.  deep,  comprising  two  large  dwelling  houses 
with  shops  and  stores.     Gardens  and  yards  at  rear.     Price  £2,500.     Fo.  766y 

HERTS.  — Site  Mtuate  in  a  fine  position  in  a  large  town.  Fine  frontage  and 
depth.     Ground  rent  £45  per  annum.     Fo.  208c. 


SOUTH    OF    ENGLAND. 


ISLE  OF  WIGHT. — Theatre  in  a  well-known  town,  seating  500.  Licensed 
for  Cinema  and  Beer  and  Spirits.     Rent  £110  per  annum.     Price  £200.     Fo.  201c 

SUSSEX.  — Well-known  seaside  resort,  Theatre  seating  650,  rebuilt  last  Xmas- 
Licensed  Cinema  and  Variety.  Now  making  a  net  profit  of  £442  per  annum- 
No  opposition.  Trams  pass  the  door.  Two  pay  boxes.  Rent  £360  per  annum- 
Price  £1,100.     Fo.  ioicy 

KENT. — Site  in  a  very  well-known  seaside  town.  A  small  theatre  has 
been  erected  on  the  site,  but  it  is  too  small.  Plans  are  prepared  and 
passed  by  the  Council  for  a  new  theatre  to  seat  600  ;  with  the  present  outfit 
it  ..would  cost  about  £2,000  to  rebuild  and  equip.  Trams  pass  the  door. 
Ground  rent  £50,  rising  to  £60.  Lease  20  years,  with  option  to  purchase. 
Fine    opportunity.      Fo.    i4icy 


SOUTHAMPTON.— Site    in    best    part    of    the    town, 
Freehold,  £1,000.     to.   117c 


40    ft.    by    100    tt. 


KENT.— Cinematograph  Theatre  having  a  seating  capacity  of  550,  in  a 
large  seaside  resort,  requiring  .£250  for  furnishing.  Rent  £200  per  annum. 
Price  £250.     Fully  licensed,  ready  for    opening  except  furnishing.     Fo.    442y 

WORTHING. — A  freehold  Site  situated  in  a  most  prominent  position, 
and  having  entrances  in  three  thoroughfares,  at  present  consisting  of  four 
shops  and  two  private  houses.     Easily  convertible.     Would  be  let   or  sold. 

Fo.   744b 

HAMPSHIRE.— A  nice  little  Hall,  fitted  with  electric  light  plant,  doing 
a  large  business  with  the  Military,  being  close  to  the  Camps.  Price  .£250, 
inclusive.     Rent  £64  per  annum.     Fo.    523b 

SUSSEX.— Skating  Rink  in  a  select  seaside  resort.  Was  erected  at  a 
cost  of  £5,000.  Easily  converted  if  necessary.  Rent  £250  per  annum.  Price 
for  the  building,  &c,  £1,500.     Lease  7  years.     A  bargain.     Fo.  141c 

KENT. — A  fine  Hall  in  a  well-known  seaside  resort.  Owner  ha^  other 
interests.  Seating  capacity  for  900.  R-  nt.  inclusive  of  rates  and  taxes,  £150 
per  annum.     Fo.  206c. 

HANTS.— Site  in  one  of  the  main  thoroughfares  of  a  very  well-known  tewn. 
Frontage  64  ft.,  dip.h  120  ft.  Population  about  24,000.  No  opposition  to  a 
picture  palace  whatever.  Ground  rent  £116  per  annum.  Long  lease.  Price 
£2  500.     Fo.  2o8cy. 


MIDLANDS. 


WARWICKSHIRE.— A   substantially  built   Theatre,   in  a  prominent  posi- 
tion,  having    a  frontage   of   164    ft.     Includes   two    lock-up    shops.     Part   let 
per   annum.     Fitted    with   every   convenience.     Lease   87    years. 


off    at    £100    per    annum. 

Ground  Rent  £93  per  annum.  Price  £11,000,  half  of  which  can  remain  on 
mortgage.  The  profits  are  estimated  at  between  £2,500  and  £3,000  pel 
annum.     There  is  no  other  hall  within   two  miles.     Fo.    775y 


STAFFS. — Site  in  a  good  main  position  in  a  large  town.  Area  5,020  sq.  ft. 
Price,  freehold,  £750.     Fo.  202c. 

LINCOLN.— Finest  position.  Corner  property.  Depth  over  100  ft.  Good 
frontage.  No  opposition.  Plan  and  position  of  site  can  be  seen  at  our  Offices. 
Fo.  I99cy. 

NORTHANTS.— Picture  Palace,  90  ft.  by  97  ft.,  seating  750.  Large 
town  with  100,000  population.  Average  takings  £60  to  £100  per  week. 
Price  for  freehold,  including  the  Theatre  as  a  going  concern,  £4,500.  A 
very  good  investment;  or  lease  would  be  granted  at  a  premium  of  £1,500. 
Fo.  997y. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE.— Large  mining  district.  Iron  and  timber  built 
Theatre,  fitted  tip-up  seats.  Prices  6d.,  9d.,  is  ,  and  is.  6d.  Electric  light, 
own  plant.  Seat  1,000.  Built  about  six  years  ago.  Unusual  opportunity.  Rent, 
£10  per  week,  including  rates  and  taxes.     Freehold  can  be  acquired.     Fo.  ggoy. 


DERBYSHIRE. 

capacity  about   1,000 


Skating   Rink,   frontage    48    ft., 
Established  November,   1909. 


depth    128    ft.,   seating 
Low  price.     Fo.   639b 


NOTTINGHAM. — Site  in  a  magnificent  position  having  an  area  of  9,450  sq.  ft. 
Photo  and  plan  of  site  can  be  seen  at  any  time  at  our  office.    203cy 


NORTH    OF    ENGLAND. 


LIVERPOOL. — A  large  Hall  seating  300,  in  a  fine  residential  part  of  the 
town,  including  dwelling  house.  Can  be  had  for  £100  per  annum.  A 
fine  opportunity  for  a  beginner.     Fo.   788y 

LANCASHIRE.— Going  concern,  seating  900,  population  30,oco.  Price  £650 
including  everything.     Fo.  184c. 

LANCASHIRE. — Theatre  in  a  large  town,  population  over  80,000.  Average 
takings  £72  per  week,  but  has  been  much  higher.  Rent  £950  p. a.  Price 
£600.     Fo.  181c 

BIRKENHEAD.— Site  in  a  fine  position,  12,000  square  ft.,  frontage  72  ft. 
Price  £6,400,  or  would  be  let  on  building  lease.     Fo.   I32cy 

BIRKENHEAD.— A  very  good  Site,  165  ft.  by  172  ft.,  with  house  built 
on  portion  of  the  property,  from  which  a  rental  of  nearly  .£300  is  beiug 
derived.     Price  £7,000,  freehold.     Fo.  133c 

LANCASHIRE.— Cinematograph  Theatre,  frontage  38  ft.,  depth  68  ft., 
seating  about  450.  Price,  inclusive,  £1,000,  including  generating  plant. 
Opened  January,  1911.     Fo.  502a 

DURHAM. — Theatre  and  Site  in  a  large  mining  town,  seating  725.  Area  of 
the  Site  ovtr  6,000  square  it.     Price  £2.600.     Ground  Rent  £11.    Fo.     169c 


BIRKENHEAD.— In  central  situation.  Area  23,000  square  ft.  Price 
£10,000.     Fo.   i33cy 

LANCASHIRE.— Site,  splendid  position  in  large  town.  Area  7,200  square 
feet.     Ground  rent  just  over  £900  per  annum.     Lease  28  years.     Fo.   i45cy 

LIVERPOOL. —Site,  8,000  square  ft.,  in  excellent  position.  Price 
£10,000,  freehold.     Fo.    nocy 

LANCASHIRE.— The  best  Theatre  in  a  large  town  could  be  purchased 
for  £16,000,  freehold.     Remarkable   opportunity.     Fo.   iogcy 

HULL. — Site,  6,840  square  ft.  Close  to  railway  station.  At  present 
having  shop,  house,  stabling,   &c.     Price  £1,500,  freehold.     Fo.  134c 

YORKSHIRE.— Skating  Rink  in  town  with  population  of  over  40,000. 
Plans  passed  for   converting  to   a   Theatre.     Rent.   ^130.     No   premium. 

Fo.    io4cy 

YORKSHIRE.— Skating  Rink.  Large  town.  Easily  converted  into  a 
really  fine  Cinematograph  Theatre.  Price  £3,000.  Ground  Rent  .£200. 
Might  be  let  on  lease  at  £1,200  per  annum.     Fo.    100c 

SHEFFIELD. — Site,  6,000  square  ft.  Excellent  position.  To  let  on 
building   lease.     £400  per  annum.     Fo.   106c 


LANCS  —Fine  Hal'.,  in  large  town,  seating  650.      Rent  £5  per  week. 

Fo 


i8cy. 


LANCS. — Going  concern,  seating  800.  Established  4  years.  Population 
100,000.  Taking  £20  per  week.  Rent  £78  per  annum.  Price  for  everything 
£400;  a  bargain.     Fo.  219c. 


Technical,  Educa- 
tional, Scientific, 
Medical  and  all  other 
subjects. 

Second-hand  at  Half 
Prices!  New  at  25  per 
cent,  discount. 

Catalogue  No.  207  Free.        State  Wants.     Books  Sent  on  Approval. 
BOOKS    BOUGHT :     Best   Prices   Given. 

W.  &  G.  FOYLE,  135,  Charing  Cross  Rd„  London,  W.C. 


UNIFORMS. 


The  Best    and  Cheapest 
House  in    the   Trade. 


Uniforms    from    13/-    each. 


Send    for    Finest    Coloured    List    ever  yet    published. 


THE    UNIFORM    CLOTHING    &    EQUIPMENT    COMPANY, 
5,  Clerkenwell  Green,  London,  E.C. 
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THE    CINEMA. 


YORKS— Premises  in  ce.itre  of  a  well-known  and  popular  seaside  resort. 
Plans  have  been  passed  to  build  a  hall  sealing  850.  Would  be  built  and  sold 
for£3.ooo;  or  sell  it  as  i  1  stands  for  £2,000.     A  tine  opportunity.     Fo.  22tc. 

CHESHIRE. — Large  piv  lion,  seating  1,600.  Situate  in  a  popular  seaside 
resort.  Takings  average  £100  per  week.  Rent  £Soo  p. a.,  including  rates  and 
taxes,     Fo.  224c. 


DURHAM. — Fine  going  concern,  seating  750  ;  situate  centre  of  alargetown. 
Established  3  years.  "Nett  profits  lor  last  3  years  £2,000.  Rent  £294  p. a.,  rising 
to  £450  p. a.     Price  £700  ;  a  bargain.     Fo.  224CV. 


BRADFORD— Site,    149,000* square    ft., 
freehold.     Fo.  129c 


four    frontages.     Low   price    for 


LIVERPOOL.— Site  in  centre  of  city,  two  frontages.  Lease  75  years. 
Price  £7,500,   freehold.     8,000  square  ft.     Fo.   I23cy 

LEEDS.— Good  Site,  14,000  square  ft.  Close  to  station.  Freehold.  For 
sale  at   a  low  figure.     Fo.    nscy 

LANCASHIRE. — Theatre  seating  1,000.  Population  nearly  20,000.  Price 
£4,000.    Fo.  189  cy. 

DURHAM.— Theatre  seating  500,  situate  best  part  of  a  large  town,  taking  £15 
to  £16  per  week;  but  with  good  management  this  could  easily  be  doubled. 
Rent  £130  per  ainum.     Price  £320.     Owner  has  other  interests.     Fo.  igoc. 

YORKSHIRE.— Newly-built  Theatre,  seating  70c  to  800.  No  other  hall  in  the 
town.     Price  £>/,oo.     Fo.  tgocy. 

SUNDERLAND. — Site  43  ft.  by  87  ft.  Ground  rent  £71  per  annum.  Price 
£3,500,  or  on  a  budding  lease  at  £300  per  annum.     Fo.  1930)'. 

YORKSHIRE. — Theatre  with  a  holding  capacity  of  3,000,  situate  busy  spot  in 
a  large  town  ;  part  could  be  let  off  as  a  billiard  hall.  Was  erected  at  a  cost  of 
£4,000.     Frontage  230  ft.     Ground  rent  £133  per  annum.   Cash  £400.    Fo.  200  c. 

CITY  OF  YORK. — Bold  four-storey  corner  premises  in  main  thoroughfare  for 
sale.  Frontage  25  by  76  it.  Back  entrance.  Close  to  Central  Bridge.  No  pic- 
ture show  yet  on  this  West  sids  of  city.  Price  £6,500.  Box  204,  The  Cinema, 
zi,  North  Audley  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  W. 

DURHAM.— A  magnificent  site  in  a  thickly-populated  town.  Trams  pass  the 
front.  Grand  position.  Frontage  327  ft.,  depth  50  ft.  Ground  rent  £103  par 
annum.  Lease  99  years.  A  bargain.  Box  200,  The  Cinema,  21,  North  Audley 
Street,  W. 

LANCASHIRE. — Hall  in  a  large  mining  district,  seating  300,  beautifully 
fitted.  Balcony,  stage,  etc.  Motor  generator.  Rent  £130  p. a.,  including  rates 
and  taxes.     Price  £350.     A  bargain.     Fo.  214c 


EAST    OF    ENGLAND. 


SUFFOLK.— Large  town.  Skating  Rink,  easily  adaptable.  Price,  free- 
hold, £2,500.      Might  be  let.     Fo.   114c 

NORFOLK. — Fine  Site,  situate  in  the  midst  of  the  working  classes  and 
in  the  principal  strert  of  the  town.  Area  16,700  square  feet.  Nearest 
theatre    15  mile  away.     Splendid   opportunity.      Fo.    I48cy 


NORFOLK.— Fishu-j  and  pleasure  resort.  A  Cinematograph  Theatre, 
&c,  making  net  profit  of  about  £600  per  annum.  Price,  incjusive,  £  1,000. 
Long  lease.     Rent  £175   per  annum.     Fo.   641b 

EAST  COAST. — Well-known  seaside  town.  Large  building,  splendidly 
adapted  for  a  Cinematograph  '.theatre.  No  amusements  whatever  at  pre- 
sent.    Price  £1,100.     Part  can  remain  on   mortgage  if  required.     Fo.  567b 


WEST  OF    ENGLAND   &    WALES. 

RHONDDA  VALLEY.— Large  town.  Substantially  built  Skating  Rink, 
175  ft-  by  65  ft.,  could  be  readily  adapted  into  a  Picture  Palace.  Within 
half   a  minute   of  the  main    tram  route.     Will   be   let   or   sold.     Fo.   672b 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE.— Large  manufacturing  town.  A  property  situate 
in  the  best  position,  comprising  two  good  Shops  and  Hall  at  rear  wun 
entrance  between  the  shops.  Can  be  extended  to  seat  750  to  800.  Lease  21 
years.     Rent  £200.     Price  £2,000.     Fo.  886b. 

DEVON. — Theatre  in  a  large  town.  Population  10,000.  Seating  300.  Estab" 
lished  12  months.  Licensed  for  cinema  and  dancing.  No  serious  opposition- 
Rent  £50  p. a.     No  Premium.     Fo.  173c. 

CHESHIRE. — Important  seaside  town  with  very  large  population. 
Splendid  Site  in  a  good  position,  31  ft.  by  100  ft.  Prise  £800.  Freehold 
portion  can  remain.     F'o.  619a 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE.—  Theatre  now  building  ;  two  frontages.  Seating 
1,500.     Rent  about  £400  per  annum.     Fo.   146c. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE— Very  large  town.  Splendid  Skating  Rink. 
Area  about  14,000  square  ft.,  two  frontages,  easily  adaptable  for  Cine- 
matograph Theatre.  Rent  £800  per  annum.  Splendid  opportunity.  Centre 
of   the   town,   trams    passing   door.      Fo.    nicy 


October,  1912 

SWINDON. — Site   in   splendid  position,    with  two  frontages,    nearly  10,000 
square  ft.     Price,   freehold,  £2,000,  or  would  be   let  on  building  lease. 

•  Fo.    1 11c 


CHESHIRE. — Large  shipbuilding    town, 
at  a  low  figure.     Fo.   n8cy 


Music   Hall  for  sale.     Freehold 


CARDIFF.— Site  in  the  centre  of  city,  5/  ft.  by  127  ft.  Price  £2,500,  or  to  let 
at  a  ground  rent  of  £50.     Premium  £r. 500.     Fo.  126c 

BRISTOL. — Corner  Site,  95  ft.  by  99  ft.  Price,  freehold,  £2,500,  or  on 
long  lease  at  £100  per  annum.     Fo.  124c 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. — Seating  about  300.  Rent  £52  per  annum.  Price 
£250  for  everything  as   it  stands.      Fo.    148c 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE.— A  very  good  Theatre  in  a  fine  position,  60  ft. 
by  112  ft.,  seating  900.  Rental  £650.  Lease  14  years.  Price,  including 
everything,   £800.     Fo.   634b 

GLAMORGAN— Cinematograph  Theatre,  seating  about  750  with  a 
balcony.     Rent  £250.     Price,   inclusive  of  everything,   £400.     Fo.    73iy 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. — A  fine  Going  Concern,  seating  600  and  standing 
room  for  150.  Estiblished  3  years.  Population  45  000.  No  opposition  what- 
ever. Net  profits  £1,500  per  annum.  Owner  going  abroad.  Price  £4,000. 
A  magnificent  cppDrtunity.     Fo  2C5cy 

CARDIFF. — Site  in  a  splendid  positicn.  Frontase  35  ft.  widening  to  62  ft., 
depth  247  ft.  Plans  for  a  picture  theatre  have  been  approved  by  the  authorities. 
Ground  rent  £1.200  per  annum,  long  lease.     Fo.  207cy. 

GLAMORGAN. — Theatre  seating  350.  Fully  licensed.  Takings  average 
£25  per  week.  Rent  £65  per  annum,  and  a  premium  of  £400  to  include  all 
fittings,  generating  plant,  machine,  etc.  ;  or  would  be  let  at  £3  ios.  ptr  week 
and  no  premium,  including  use  of  contents.     A  bargain.     Fo.  222c. 


SCOTLAND. 


RENFREW.— Theaire  seating  550  ;  plenty  of  room  for  extension  if  required. 
Making  a  profit  of  £200  per  annum.  Rent  £60  per  annum.  Price  £550.    Fo.  195c. 


GLASGOW.— Cinematograph  Theatre.  Frontage  45  ft.,  depth  90  ft.  At 
present  seating  550.  Taking  about  £25  per  week.  Expenses  about  £18  per 
week.  Price  £850  for  everything,  which  inc'udes  the  residence  on  the  property. 
Fo-  533b 

GLASGOW.— Handsome  Theatre,  80  ft.  by  130  ft.  Seating  1,700,  taking 
nearly  £50  per  week.  Price  inclusive  for  this  valuable  going  concern, 
£1,000.      Fo.   429b 


IRELAND. 


HOTEL  AND  PICTURE  PALACE  for  sale.  Theatre  holds  400.  Taking 
£30  per  week  ;  expenses  £17  per  week.  No  opposition.  Hotel  comprises  29 
bedrooms,  dining  room,  lounge,  &c,  &c.  Ground  rent  £68  per  annum.  Price 
£5,000,  to  include  everything.     A  bargain.     Fo.  191c. 

IRELAND. — Dramatic  theatre,  seating  1,172,  suitable  for  picture  palace,  being 
fitted  with  an  operating  chamber,  fu  ly  licensed.  Own  generating  plant.  Rent 
£250  per  annum.     Moderate  price.     Fo.  2i7cy. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

ADVERTISER  has  £300  cash  to  invest  in  a  small  Cinematograph  Theatre  in 
London.— Please  send  particulars  and  when  convenient  to  see  same  to  G.W.H. 
Box  471,  The  Cinema. 

A  GROUP  OF  SIX  THEATRES  FOR  SALE.— Some  freeholds  and  some 
leaseholds.  Net  profits  are  £15,000  p. a.  Price  for  the  whole,  including  freeholds 
and  leaseholds,  and  the  whole  of  the  contents,  £50,000.  A  mortgage  for  a  large 
part  of  the  purchase  money  can  be  arranged. — Further  particulars  to  Principals 
or  their  Solictors  only,  from  Harris  and  Gillow,  451a,  Oxford  Street,  W. 

RONEO  COPIER. — New,  complete  with  all  fittings,  punch,  roll  of  paper  and 
case,  postcard  feeder,  etc.  Cost  £15.  Price  £10  to  an  immediate  purchaser. 
A  bargain. — Apply  Box  36.     The  Cinema. 

FOUR  SITES  WANTED,  2 in  London  and  2  in  the  Provinces.  Must  beat  least 
50  x  100,  larger  if  possible,  and  it  is  necessary  to  have  an  entrance,  however  small, 
from  a  main  street.  Only  best  positions  considered.—  Full  particulars  to  Capt. 
G.     Box  473,  The  Cinema. 

WANTED.— A  first-class  Going  Concern,  seating  about  500.  Must  bear  investi- 
gation. London  or  Suburbs.  Purchase  up  to  £3,500.  By  letter  only  to 
Webster,  13S,  Lillington  Street,  South  Belgravia,  London. 

GOING  CONCERN  WANTED  in  the  Provinces.  Price  up  to  £2,000. 
Particulars  in  first  instance  to  J.V.E.,  887,  Fulham  Road,  S.W. 

TO  MANUFACTURERS  AND  RENTERS.— Offices,  Charing  Cross,  fine 
position.  Large  and  exceptionally  light  suite  of  3  roo:ns,  redecorated  to  luit 
tenant's  requirements.  Rent.  Unfurnished  £70  p.a.,  or  Furnished  £100  p.a. 
Apply  Harris  &  Gillow,  451a,  Oxford  Street,  W. 

THREE  THEATRES— Two  in  London  and  one  in  a  large  sea-side  town  on 
South  Coast,  with  a  total  seating  capacity  of  about  2, coo.  To  be  sold  as  a  whole, 
or  might  be  let  sepirately.     Moderate  price.     Fo.  220. 
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EDITORIAL     AND     BUSINESS     NOTICES. 


THE  CINEMA  News  and  Property  Gazette  is  published  on  the  first  of  each 
month.  Copies  can  be  obtained  through  any  Newsagent  or  Railway  Bookstall 
in  Town  or  Country,  or  will  be  sent  direct  from  the  Office  for  2S.  6d.  per  annum 
post  free. 

News  items  will  be  welcomed,  ar.d  communications  should  reach  the  Office 
not  later  than  the  26th  of  the  month. 


Editcrial  communications,  which  should  always  be  accompanied  by  the  n  ire 
and  address  of  the  sender,  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor. 

All  enquiries  respecting  Advertisements  and  business  matters  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Manager,  at  the  Offices  of  The  Cinema, 

21,  North  Audley  Street,  Oxford  Street,  W. 

Wires  :  "Faddist,  London."  'Phones:  Gerrard  7676  &  ,S;gS 


IS     A     DEADLOCK     APPROACHING  ? 


N  less  than  two  months  the  agreement  at 
present  in  force  between  film  renters  and  film 
manufacturers  as  to  the  sale  of  films  will 
have  come  to  an  end,  and  a  new  agreement 
will  have  to  be  entered  into.  As  those  inter- 
ested are  aware,  the  manufacturers  desire  that  in  the 
future  films  shall  be  leased  and  not  sold,  whereas  renters 
and  exhibitors  favour  the  continuance  of  an  open 
market  with  facilities  for  the  purchase  of  films  outright. 
It  seems  to  us  that,  unless  one  side  or  the  other  is  pre- 
pared to  give  way,  a  deadlock  is  likely  to  arise. 

Signs;- re  not  wanting,  even  at  this  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, that  if  there  is  to  be  a  fight  it  will  be  a  fight  to 
the  finish.  Already  tangible  evidence  is  forthcoming 
that  the  exhibitor  is  arming  for  the  fray.  Some  who 
have  scented  trouble  ahead  have  not  hesitated  to  journey 
far  afield  and  secure  film  agencies  for  themselves, 
probably  with  the  intention  that  if  the  worst  comes  to 
the  worst  the  exhibitors  will  be  able  to  supply  them- 
selves with  sufficient  films  to  keep  their  halls  open  for, 
at  any  rate,  some  time. 

The  Renters  Association  at  their  last  meeting  decided 
in  favour  of  films  being  sold  outright  and  agreed  to  ask 
the  Exhibitors  Association  to  support  them  by  refusing 
to  accept  films  upon  any  restrictive  condition.  Evidently 
the  gauntlet  has  been  thrown  down. 

We  do  not  intend  to  presume  to  decide  which  side  is 
in  the  right — at  any  rate  at  the  present  juncture — but 
we  do  in  all  sincerity  suggest  that  the  time  has  arrived 
when  a  court  of  arbitration  for  the  trade   should  be  set 


up.  In  the  cinematograph  industry  to-day  we  find  some 
of  the  keenest  business  men  whom  London  possesses. 
Each  section  of  the  trade  has  an  association  for  the 
protection  of  its  interests,  and  it  ought  to  be  an  exceed- 
ingly easy  matter  to  select  from  each  of  the  associations 
three  gentlemen  who  could  be  trusted  to  watch  over  the 
interests  of  their  fellow  members,  and  yet  to  approach 
matters  with  a  practically  unbiassed  mind. 

All  that  would  then  be  necessary  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  court  of  arbitration  in  film  matters  would  be 
for  these  nine  gentlemen  to  meet  together  to  agree  upon 
the  appointment  of  a  tenth  member  as  their  chairman, 
who  should  have  the  power  to  settle  any  matter  upon 
which  they  themselves  could  not  arrive  at  agreement. 
Such  a  chairman  would  not  be  hard  to  find  ;  indeed,  we 
have  in  our  mind  at  least  one  such  person,  entirely 
unconnected  with  film  manufacturing,  renting,  or  exhibit- 
ing, yet  who  is  so  well  versed  in  all  that  appertains  to 
the  welfare  of  the  trade  through  business  connections 
which  bring  him  into  touch  with  the  three  sections  of  the 
industry,  that  he  would  be  certain  to  hold  the  scales 
evenly  between  all  parties.  And  we  have  no  doubt  that 
others  equally  impartial  could  be  found. 

At  any  rate,  we  make  the  suggestion  for  what  it  is 
worth,  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  deadlock  or  a 
boycott  would  prove  most  disastrous  to  an  industry 
which  is  at  present  only  just  coming  into  its  own. 
Ground  would  be  lost  in  a  few  weeks  which  it  would 
take  months  to  recover.  For  this  reason  we  say  let  wiser 
counsels  prevail  and  let  there  be  peace  rather  than  war. 
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OUR     VIEW     OF     THINGS. 

SOME     COMMENTS    ON     CURRENT     TOPICS     "AND    A     GOOD    JUDGE,    TOO." 


W 


E  were  agreeably  surprised  the  other  day  to 
read  the  remarks  made  by  Judge  Rentoul, 
K.C.,  at  the  Old  Bailey  during  the  hearing  of 
a  charge  of  housebreaking  preferred  against 
three  boys.  In  the  usual  course  of  things  the 
learned  judge  said  it  would  be  interesting  to  learn 
whether  anyone  had  been  training  the  boys  to  thieve,  and 
with  that  alacrity  which  always  distinguishes  the  pros- 
ecuting counsel  anxious  for  a  conviction  the  rejoinder 
was  immediately  forthcoming  that  the  boys  alleged  they 
gained  their  experience  at  the  picture  palaces.  Happily, 
counsel  for  the  defence  was  ready  with  a  Roland  for  an 
Oliver,  and  emphatically  declared  that  the  assertion  was 
not  correct,  adding  that  a  good  many  things  were  put 
down  to  the  picture  palaces  for  which  he  did  not  think 
they  were  responsible.  The  killing  rejoinder  delivered 
by  Judge  Rentoul  to  the  uncalled-for  slur  cast  upon  the 
picture  theatre  is  worthy  of  recording  verbatim  et  literatim. 
Here  is  what  he  said  :  — 

I  think  that,  on  the  whole,  the  picture  palaces 
have  done  a  great  deal  more  good  than   harm. 

Coming  from  so  distinguished  an  observer  of  human 
character,  such  a  high  tribute  to  the  elevating  influence  of 
the  moving  picture  should  silence  carping  critics  for  all 
time.  There  is,  we  are  bound  to  say,  no  limit  to  the  length 
to  which  some  persons  will  go  in  their  desire  to  cast  odium 
upon  the  people's  amusements.  No  matter  what  occurs, 
it  is  always  traceable  to  the  influence  of  the  electric 
theatre,  notwithstanding  that  it  may  be  utterly  ridiculous 
to  make  the  assertion.  Only  the  other  day  a  juvenile  sleep- 
walker tell  out  of  a  window  and  was  injured.  Immediately 
the  papers  discovered  that  the  previous  evening  she  had 
witnessed  a  film  in  which  a  spy  escaped  through  an  open 
window.  The  deduction  was  obvious  ;  the  child  had  re- 
enacted  the  part.  If  credence  is  to  be  given  to  stories 
which  are  probably  the  outcome  of  the  inventive  faculty 
of  the  penny-a-liner's  brain,  doubtless  we  shall  soon 
have  every  street  accident  ascribed  to  the  desire  on  the 
part  of  pedestrians  to  emulate  the  feats  of  such  picture 
personalities  as  Tontilini,  Eoolshead  or  Calino. 
*  *  *  * 

In  Lighter  Vein. 

M.  Kauffmann,  of  Paris,  who  is  the  director  of  a  very 
smart  cinematograph  theatre,  evidently  lives  up  to  the 
reputation  of  his  countrymen  in  not  taking  a  too  serious 
aspect  of  the  vicissitudes  of  life  ;  indeed,  he  seems  to  look 
upon  a  command  to  appear  before  a  magistrate  with 
quite  a  Gilbertian  air. 

Madame  Kauffmann,  while  walking  with  her  husband, 
was  knocked  down  by  a  cyclist,  whom,  naturally,  she 
sued  for  damages,  on  the  grounds  of  culpable  negligence. 
The  case  came  on  in  due  course,  and  accused  and  com- 
plainant were  there  seated  on  their  respective  benches, 
but  there  was  no  sign  of  M.  Kauffmann,  who  had  been 
summoned  as  a  witness.  That  gentleman  had  thought 
fit  to  excuse  himself  by  a  letter,  which  his  wife  handed 
to  the  magistrate.  When  he  read  it,  thunders  settled  on 
the  judicial  brow,  for  the  defaulting  witness  wrote  in  the 
following  far  from  respectful  terms  :  "  Your  worship,  I 
beg  yor       excuse  my  absence  from  court  to-day.     My 


professional  duties  make  it  quite  impossible  for  me  to 
wait  several  hours  at  the  court  of  justice.  However,  if 
you  consider  my  presence  indispensable,  I  should  be 
obliged  if  you  could  fix  a  definite  hour. — Yours,  &c. — ■ — " 

This  was  bad  enough,  but  the  ultimate  outrage  was 
contained  in  the  postscript,  "  Will  you  allow  me  to  offer 
the  four  enclosed  tickets  ?  "  There,  sure  enough,  pinned 
to  the  letter,  were  tickets  for  four  orchestra  stalls  for 
"  self  and  wife,"  made  out  in  the  magistrate's  name,  and 
bearing  the  following  advice  :  "  Evening  dress  obligatory  ; 
not  to  be  transferred  or  sold."  Obviously,  M.  Kauff- 
mann had  given  of  his  best,  and  a  very  refined  best  at 
that.  Unfortunately,  the  idea,  however  well-motived, 
was  not  to  prove  a  good  one  for  M.  Kauffmann.  Up 
rose  the  outraged  majesty  of  the  law  and  tore  the  flimsy 
tickets  across.  "  In  the  presence  of  such  an  imper- 
tinence," said  the  magistrate,  "  the  Court  will  not  hesitate 
to  impose  the  penalty  which  the  signatory  of  this 
infamous  letter  has  incurred  by  his  absence."  So  M. 
Kauffmann  was  fined  £i.  However,  as  his  wife  won 
her  case,  and  the  damages  were  fixed  at  twice  that  sum, 
the  cinematograph  director  may  consider  himself  as 
something  "  in  "  on  the  whole  affair. 

It  is  a  thousand  pities  that  this  case  was  not  heard 
before  one  of  our  London  stipendiaries,  for  it  would  have 
afforded  an  opportunity  for  a  few  more  of  those  Plowden- 
isms  which,  as  the  reporters  say,  would  have  convulsed 
the  court,  of  course  only  to  be  immediately  suppressed. 
*  *  *  # 

An  Example  To  Follow. 

If  only  those  who  see  things  at  the  cinema  theatre 
which  they  consider  offend  against  their  sense  of  pro- 
priety would  follow  the  example  set  by  two  delegates 
to  a  religious  convention  at  Sheffield,  how  much 
better  it  would  be  and  how  much  less  we  should 
read  in  the  columns  of  the  public  press  about 
offending  cinematograph  films.  The  two  gentlemen  in 
question  paid  a  visit  to  a  picture  theatre  in  order  to  see 
the  kind  of  film  shown  in  the  North  Country.  On  the 
whole,  they  were  well  pleased  with  the  show,  but  one  of 
the  films  was  not  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  they  felt 
that  this  exception  marred  the  value  of  the  whole  per- 
formance. The  delegates  wondered  what  they  could  do 
in  the  matter,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  most 
effective  method  of  making  their  protest  was  to  interview 
the  proprietor  on  the  spot.  This  they  did,  and  they 
found  that  he  was  more  than  willing  instantly  to  with- 
draw^ the  film  to  which  objection  was  taken.  This  action 
— by  no  means  an  isolated  one — suggests  a  way  by 
which  lovers  of  the  young  can  help  to  keep  the  picture 
theatres  clean.  Managers  are  but  human,  and  despite 
the  strictest  surveillance  on  their  part  a  film  to  which 
some  may  object  may  by  accident  creep  into  the  pro- 
gramme. The  readiness  with  which  the  complaint  in  the 
case  we  have  recorded  was  dealt  with  is  but  typical  of 
the  desire  which  managers  have  to  meet  the  views  of 
their  patrons,  and  this  instance  of  compliance  with  a 
request  could  doubtless  be  multiplied  over  and  over 
again.  Both  picture  theatre  proprietors  and  managers 
have  but  one  desire ;  to  give  the  public  a  clean,  whole- 
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some  form  of  entertainment  in  healthy  surroundings,  and 
if  only  their  patrons  will  assist  them  in  the  manner 
adopted  by  the  delegates  in  question  the  electric  theatre 
will  soon  be  purged  of  any  offensiveness. 


A  Plea  for  Help. 

It  affords  us  considerable  gratification  to  be  able  to 
plead  for  help  on  the  part  of  the  cinema  theatre 
managers  for  the  firms  which  our  enterprising  contem- 
porary the  Evening  News  is  organising  for  providing 
dolls  for  poor  children.  To  aid  this  laudable  object  a 
doll  film  is  being  prepared  by  the  B.  &  C.  Co.,  and 
managers  of  cinemas  are  invited  to  give  special  matinees 
at  which  the  picture  will  be  shown.  For  our  part  we 
would  like  to  go  one  better  and  suggest  that  the  picture 
should  be  included  in  the  regular  programme  for  at  least 
one  week,  and  that  after  its  showing  a  collection  in  aid 
of  the  fund  might  be  taken.  To  the  child,  no  matter  what 
its  station  of  life,  no  gift  is  more  acceptable  than  that  of 
a  doll,  and  one  has  but  to  watch  the  visage  of  a 
youngster  to  read  in  its  expression  the  fulness  of  the 
heart  upon  receiving  such  a  present  as  it  is  the 
Evening  News's  desire  to  give.  A  day  in  the  country 
is  but  a  fleeting  episode  in  the  life  of  the  country  of  the 
poor  whereas  the  possession  of  a  doll  affords  pleasure  so 
long  as  a  vestage  of  it  remains  ;  who  has  not  noticed  the 
tender  care  and  affection  bestowed  upon  even  a  headless 
and  legless  and  armless  body  of  a  cherished  doll  by 
some  child  of  tender  years,  or  who  has  not  been  pained  by 
the  wail  of  anguish  which  has  gone  up  when  someone 
more  careless  than  the  tiny  owner  of  the  plaything  has 
damaged  it  in  some  way.  Will  not  our  readers  do  all 
that  in  them  lies  to  assist  in  giving  pleasure  to  the  little 
ones  this  coming  Yuletide  ? 


A  Daniel  Come  to  Judgment. 

There  is  a  trite  saying,  "  After  the  Lord  Mayor's  Show 
comes  the  dirt  cart."  To  paraphrase  this,  after  the 
Daily  News  comes  the  Weekly  Dispatch,  which  in  an 
editorial  in  a  recent  issue  vented  its  spleen  upon  the 
moving  picture.  To  say  the  least  of  it,  the  attack  comes 
with  exceeding  bad  taste,  for  we  doubt  whether  anything 
has  conduced  so  greatly  to  juvenile  depravity  as  have  the 
penny  horribles  of  the  Deadwood  Dick  and  Sexton 
Blake  type,  which  we  believe  emanate,  if  not  from  the 
same  office  as  the  Weekly  Dispatch,  at  any  rate  under 
the  same  auspices.  Two  minutes  of  gore  in  a  picture 
palace  the  writer  tells  us,  does  as  much  harm  as  a  dozen 
penny  dreadfuls.  We  question  the  accuracy  of  this  state- 
ment. What  the  child  sees  during  two  minutes  before 
the  magic  screen  is  but  a  fleeting  vision,  but  the 
dozen  penny  dreadfuls  are  hoarded  as  a  cherished 
possession  and  their  contents  are  devoured  over  and 
over  again,  whilst  their  pernicious  influence  is  multiplied 
tenfold  by  their  loan  to  others  whom  the  taint  of  heredity 
has  made  likely  criminals.  We  certainly  admire  the 
powers  of  imagination  possessed  by  the  writer  of  the 
editorial  in  question.  We  have  many  times  sat  in  a 
picture  theatre,  even  in  aristocratic  Whitechapel,  but  it 
has  never  fallen  to  our  lot  to  hear  any  member  of  the 
younger  genera' ion  witnessing  a  film  depicting  a  crime 
murmur  "  By  jove,  I  never  thought  of  that."  What  ears 
these  journalists  must  have  ! 


Picture  Theatres  and  Variety  Turns. 

For  once  we  find  ourselves  in  agreement  with  the 
Manchester  licensing  authorities,  a  body  whose  action 
in  connection  with  matters  theatrical  have  probably 
raised  more  storm  than  all  the  other  benches  in  the 
country  put  together.  The  particular  question  upon 
which  we  side  with  the  justices  is  the  banning  of  variety 
turns  in  picture  theatres,  the  body  in  question  having 
decided  that  no  such  performance  shall  in  future  be 
permitted.  We  ourselves  have  long  since  formed  the 
opinion  that  it  is  undesirable  that  the  electric  theatre 
should  sink  to  the  level  of  a  second  or  third  rate  music- 
hall.  Variety  turns,  if  they  are  to  be  any  good,  are  an 
expensive  luxury,  and  the  picture  theatre  that  can  only 
keep  its  doors  open  by  the  introduction  of  poor  vocal 
talent  had  far  better  close  down.  If  it  is  necessary  to 
have  vocal  items  these  should  be  made  subservient  to 
the  picture,  and  should  take  the  form  of  selections  on  the 
Vivaphone,  Gramophone  or  Auxetophone  rendered 
merely  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  singing  picture.  In  Lon- 
don, we  are  happy  to  say  that  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
one  of  which  resulted  in  the  closing  of  a  noted  place  of 
entertainment  owing  to  the  poorness  of  the  turns,  it  has 
not  been  found  necessary  to  make  the  picture  theatre 
into  a  glorified  music-hall,  but  in  the  provinces  at  many 
halls  variety  artists  appear,  and  in  one  particular  instance 
that  we  have  in  mind  their  introduction  resulted  in  some- 
thing of  the  nature  of  a  riot.  Proprietors  of  electric 
theatres  have  now  such  a  wide  range  of  subjects  from 
which  to  select  their  programme  that  there  can  be  no 
excuse  for  them  making  their  halls  half  picture  theatre 
and  half  variety  house. 


'  Ware  Liverpool. 

The  Liverpool  Licensing  Justices,  doubtless  drawn 
from  the  moneyed  class,  appear  to  have  a  desire  to 
restrict  cinematograph  pleasures  to  the  rich.  Not  con- 
tent with  having  prohibited  any  juveniles  under  fourteen 
from  being  present  after  9  p.m.  unless  accompanied  by 
his  or  her  parents,  the  great  unpaid  are  now  considering 
whether  the  charge  for  children  ought  to  be  doubled. 
For  our  part,  we  fail  to  see  what  right  the  justices  have 
to  decide  upon  admission  charges  to  the  electric  theatre. 
They  certainly  would  not  dare  to  presume  to  assert  that 
because  public  houses  come  under  their  jurisdiction  they 
could  lay  down  a  hard  and  fast  rule  that,  in  order  to  limit 
the  sale  of  intoxicants,  no  ale  should  be  sold  under  6d. 
per  pint.  We  wonder  whether  these  guardians  of  public 
morals  have  ever  appreciated  the  amount  of  pleasure  a 
Liverpool  child  can  get  for  a  penny  at  one  of  the  local 
shows.  This  same  body  also  appears  to  consider  that  if 
a  hall  is  largely  patronised  by  children,  it  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  necessary  for  the  needs  of  the  district.  Such 
reasoning  is  too  ridiculous  to  need  commenting  upon. 
The  decision  which  the  bench  arrived  at  to  the  effect  that 
if  the  police  consider  any  picture  objectionable,  two  just- 
ices shall  view  it  and  in  the  event  of  agreement  with  the 
police  shall  have  the  power  to  close  the  hall  is  an  ex- 
ample of  a  desire  to  exercise  plenary  powers,  which  is 
worthy  of  Manchester,  where  they  ban  everything,  rather 
than  of  Liverpool.  We  trust  that  exhibitors  in  the  latter 
city  will  put  up  a  strong  fight  against  these  new  impo- 
sitions. 
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Love  on  Tough  Luck  Ranch. 

A  humorous  Western  comedy  produc'ion  concerning  the  trials  and  tribulations  of 
a  young  couple  who  elope,  and  the  annoyances  that  beset  them  before  the  knot 
i<  finally  tied.  Augustus  Carney,  famous  for  his  "Alkali  Ike"  character- 
creation,  featured  in  a  corking  comic  role.  Produced  in  the  heart  of  the  West  by 
G.  M.  Anderson. 

SPECIAL    SIX    SHEET    LITHOS    ISSUED. 
Approx     Length  qgo  feet.  Released   Sunday,   December  15th 


Coming    -         -      THE    SHOTGUN 


RANCHMAN. 


Ghosts. 


An  extraordinary  and  unusual  dramatic  study,  wonderfully  unique  and  magnifi- 
cently portiayed.  Staged  with  infinite  skill  and  unquestionably  one  of  the  month's 
greatest  productions. 

ELEANOR  BLANCHARD  AND  JOSEPH  ALLEN  FEATURED. 
Approx.   Length  988  feet.  Released  Sunday,  December  151I1 


Coming 


THE    SNARE. 


Well    Matched. 

A  sparkling  comedy  constructed  about  a  plot  that  is  the  last  word  in  real  humour 
and  frivolity.     A  genuine  funny  one.    See  John  Steppling  and  Lily  Branscombe. 
your  favourite  laugh-c>eators  in  screaming  roles. 
Approx.  Length  982  feet.  Released  Sunday,  December  15th. 


Coming 


THE    WARNING     HAND. 


A  Goodfellow's  Christmas  Eve 

An  exceptionally  pretty  Christmas  story,  with  the  true  spirit  of  the  Yuletide.      A 

real  feature  '     Francis  X.  Bushman  in  a  masterful  characterisation. 

Approx    Length  990  feet.  Released  Thursday,  December  19th. 


Coming 


-  THE    OUTLAW'S    SACRIFICE. 


The  Redemption  of  Slivers. 

A  forceful  dramatic  story,  true  to  nature  and  grippingly  portrayed.  The 
regeneration  of  a  commrn  thug  under  the  sweet  influence  of  a  simple  country  lass 
Magnetic  in  its  appeal  to  the  finer  senses. 

BEVERLEY  BAYNE  AND  FRANK  DAYTON  FEATURED. 
Approx    Length  980  feet.  Released  Thursday,  December  19th 


Coming 


SUNSHINE. 


Terrible  Teddy- 

Here  it  is  !  A  breezv  comedy  abounding  in  rip-roaringly  funny  escapades,  and 
proving  that  "Teddy  Moose  "  is  all  that  he  is  cracked  up  to  be!  Don't  fail  to 
feature  this  r  n  your  laughing  bill  ! 

DOLORES  CASSINELLI  AND  HOWARD  MISSIMER  AT  THEIR  BEST 
Approx.  Length  985  feet.  Released  Thursday,  December  19th 


Make  your  Lobby  Display  Attractive  by  getting  our  Photogravure  Poster 
of   BRONCHO    BILLY,    G.    M.    ANDERSON.  See  Cover  for  Price. 
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SOME     OF     THE     PATHS     LEADING     TO 

THE     ROAD     TO     SUCCESS. 


By     SAMUEL     HARRIS. 


The  All  Important  Point. 

What  a  large  number  of  men  there  are  looking  for 
theatres  and  halls  to  be  let  at  a  rent  and  who  want  to 
get  in  without  paying  any  cash  at  all !  Most  of  them 
expect  a  theatre  ready  to  walk  into,  fully  equipped,  in 
a  good  position  in  a  populous  town,  and  think, 
although  they  have  never  been  in  the  business  before  and 
know  nothing  about  it  beyond  what  they  have  read,  heard 
and  seen  as  one  of  the  audience,  that  all  they  need  do  is  to 
get  it  open,  give  a  show  of  some  sort,  and  immediate 
and  substantial  profits  will  result. 

Now,  strange  to  say,  I  have  in  a  few  solitary 
instances  found  this  to  have  been  the  case,  but  would- 
be  proprietors  of  cinema  theatres  must  remember 
the  all -important  point  that  it  is  the  same  with  the 
cinema  business  as  with  all  other  businesses.  It  is  the 
man,  and  the  man  only,  at  the  head  of  affairs  who  is  going 
to  make  a  success  or  a  failure.  I  have  known  a  show 
that  has  been  a  rank  failure  under  one  man,  been 
absolutely  closed  down,  while  another  man  has  come 
along,  opened  it,  accurately  felt  the  pulse  of  the  patrons 
and  the  surrounding  inhabitants,  and,  lo  and  behold  !  the 
losing  show  is  within  a  very  short  time  turned  into  a 
successful  theatre. 

Necessaries  For  Success. 

Where  one  man  can  never  in  any  way  run  a  show 
another  can  immediately  make  it  a  success,  and  get  it  a 
good  name  where  before  it  had  literally  gone  to  the  dogs. 
Why  ?  Because  he  is  a  born  showman  and  studies  the 
hundred  and  one  details  that  are  absolutely  necessary, 
viz. : — 

1.  An  attractive  and  inviting  entrance. 

2.  The     doorkeeper,     pay-box     cashier,     and     ticket 

collector  and  seat  attendants  must  all  be  polite, 
attentive  and  bright. 

3.  The   theatre    with    its  appurtenances    the    correct 

temperature,  without  draughts ;  the  atmosphere 
must  be  sweet,  the  lighting  arrangements  correct, 
and  the  seats  comfortable. 

4.  There  must  be  a  very  careful  and  proper    discrimi- 

nation in  the  choice  of  films. 

5.  A    good  operator    must    be    secured,    who    should 

thoroughly  know  his  machine  and  the  correct 
timing  of  his  films,  and  take  an  interest  in  his 
work  and  in   the   theatre  as  a  whole. 
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6.  The  music  must  be  good  and  properly  selected.     It 

is  no  use  playing  the  "  Dead  March  "  in  Saul  to  one 
of  Foolshead's  escapades,  or  a  rag-time  waltz  to 
asentimental  drama.  This,  I  find,  is  really  one  of 
the  items  that  although  of  extreme  importance  is 
given  very  little  attention  in  many  theatres.  My 
opinion  is  that  all  films  before  being  shown  to  the 
public  should  be  screened  and  rehearsed  with 
specially  selected  music,  and  the  proprietor, 
manager,  and  chief  members  of  the  staff  should  be 
present  to  give  their  ideas.  It  all  increases  their 
interest,  and  three  heads  are  better  than  two. 

The  chief  musician  should  always  be  selected 
with  the  greatest  care,  because,  I  contend,  he 
is  quite  as  important  (or  more  so)  as  the 
operator.  The  music  can  make  or  mar  any 
picture.  If  you  please  the  eye  with  the  film  and 
jar  on  the  ear  with  the  music  the  effect  is  at  once 
discordant.  That  is  the  reason  why,  on  the  stage 
proper,  we  have  to  get  pretty  actresses  with 
beautiful  dresses  coupled  with  charming  music 
before  an  opera  can  be  a  success. 

7.  At   the  very  least,  the   show  must  be  of  one  hour's 

duration. 

8.  While  the   films  are   being   shown   the  attendants 

should  carry  out  their  duties  in  as  noiseless  a 
manner  as  possible — no  loud  talking  or  sounds  of 
doors  opening  and  shutting.  Any  noise  whatever 
is  harmful  in  the  effect  it  has  on  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  the  pictures,  and  the  audience  notice  it  at 
once  and  talk  one  to  another  and  to  their  friends, 
who  probably  tell  them,  "  Oh,  you  don't  get  it  at  the 
So-and-So  Theatre."  Off  goes  the  patron  next 
time  to  the  "  So-and-So  Theatre,"  and,  if  it  is 
better  managed,  he  is  probably  for  ever  lost  to  the 
old  one. 

9.  Effects.      These,   of    course,   should   be   rehearsed 

and  the  "  effects  boy  "  must  be  one  of  those  quickj 
sharp  and  bright  lads  after  the  style  of  what  we 
imagine  the  office-boy  of  the  "  Pink  'Un"  must  be_ 

Effects  Extraordinary. 

I  knew  an  effects  boy  who  went  off  into  a  doze  in  a  war 
scene;  the  guns  came  into  action,  and  the  lad  com- 
menced to  snore  just  at  the  same  time  that  the  cannon 
smoke  appeared  in  the  picture.    He  very  nearly  kept  time 
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JACK  AND  THE 
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To    Suit    all  Ages. 
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with  the  firing  of  the  cannon,  until  the  violin  player  gave 
him  a  dig  in  the  ribs  in  the  middle  of  a  gorgeous  snore, 
which  reached  its  climax  just  as  the  fort  was  blown  up- 
The  audience  had  never  before  heard  quite  such  a  curious 
sound  of  an  explosion  of  a  fort,  and  for  sometime  after- 
wards they  were  debating  as  to  whether  it  was  the  groans 
•of  the  wounded  or  some  specially  selected  lyddite 
powder. 

Of  course,  in  the  limited  space  at  my  disposal  I  have 
only  been  able  to  touch  the  fringe  of  the  various  points, 
£>ut  there  are  many  other  things  that  require  constant 
attention.     For  instance  : — 

Needless  Interruptions. 

As  an  example  under  paragraph  (2)  I  mention  sweet 
•atmosphere,  which  brings  to  my  mind  what  occurs  at 
some  of  the  very  best  conducted  theatres  in  London. 
In  the  midst  of  some  splendid  drama  or  tale  of  heroism 
being  depicted  on  the  screen,  when  the  audience  are 
holding  their  breath  and  are  at  high  tension  in  their 
anxiety  to  know  how  the  hero  or  the  heroine  escapes  the 
hands  of  the  villain,  or  some  other  such  thrilling  episode, 
their  ears  are  suddenly  struck  with  a  violent  hissing  noise, 
which,  to  say  the  least,  momentarily  startles  them  and 
takes  their  attention  from  the  film  ;  the  noise  continues 
•sometimes  for  three  to  five  minutes.  It  is  one  of  the 
boys  walking  round  the  theatre  spraying  sweet-smelling 
vapour  with  a  syringe.  Now  the  idea  of  spraying  to 
sweeten  the  atmosphere  is,  of  course,  very  good,  but 
whoever  instituted  the  method  of  carrying  it  out  during 
film  projection  was  certainly  not  a  born  showman. 
Fancy  such  a  thing  being  done  at  a  theatre  or  a  concert 
hall  while  Patti  or  Caruso  were  singing  or  Paderewski 
playing  ! 

The  noise  of  the  syringe  in  the  cinema  theatre  cer- 
tainly spoils  the  effect  of  the  charming  music  given  by 
many  a  good  orchestra,  and  this  even  goes  on  at  what 
.are  reputed  to  be  the  higher-class  and  best-conducted 
theatres. 

The  remedy  is  not  difficult  to  devise.  The  spraying 
should  take  place  between  the  showing  of  the  films. 
Isn't  it  simple  ? 

On  Lighting. 

Then  again  under  paragraph  (3)  I  touch  upon  correct 
lighting  arrangements.  I  need  not  refer  to  when  the 
lights  are  turned  on  after  each  film  has  been  shown, 
because  there  are  many  charming  schemes  of  lighting 
to  choose  from,  and  this  hardly  comes  within  my 
province.  What  I  ought  to  call  attention  to,  is  the 
lighting  arrangements  when  the  films  are  being  shown. 
There  should  just  be  sufficient  light  for  the  audience  to 
be  able  to  discern  their  surroundings,  but  that  is  all. 

Now  I  know  many  theatres  where  there  is  a  glare  in 
the  particular  spots  where  the  lamps  are  kept  burning, 
but  away  from  those  spots  the  theatre  is   practically   in 


You    have    not    filled    up   that   Annual    Subscription  Form. 
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darkness.  Very  few  theatres  have  adopted  the  correct 
form  of  lighting,  and  that  is  the  strip  lighting,  away  high 
up  in  the  cornice ;  the  lamps  should  be  absolutely 
invisible,  and  should  create  a  sort  of  dim  light,  something 
akin  to  late  autumn  sunshine,  but  at  the  top  of  the 
building  only — in  an  oblong  shape,  similar  to  the  size  of 
the  hall,  but  in  a  much  smaller  compass — so  that  the  dim 
light  is  over  the  heads  of  the  audience  but  does  not  in 
any  way  affect  their  eyes  and  really  is  not  seen  by 
them.  All  that  they  must  be  aware  of  is  a  dim  light 
above,  which  radiates  in  the  theatre  sufficient  for  the 
purpose. 

Study  the  Ladies. 

Where  is  the  little  retiring  room  for  ladies  ?  Just  a  little 
on  one  side,  on  the  way  out,  somewhere  not  far  from  the 
entrance,  where  the  fair  sex  can  remove  their  hats  or 
cloaks  and  leave  them  on  their  way  in  and  refix  them 
and  put  their  hair  straight  when  departing  ? 

It  is  certainly  not  up  to  date  to  wait  until  they  take 
their  seats  in  the  theatre,  put  the  usual  "  Ladies,  kindly 
remove  your  hats  "  film  on,  and  expect  them  to  nurse 
their  hats,  like  tender  babies,  for  one  hour  or  more ; 
while  they  are  constantly  being  requested  to  stand  up 
and  carefully  cuddle  their  beloved  bits  of  millinery  to  pre- 
vent their  being  squashed  by  some  persons  of  abnormally 
developed  proportions  getting  through  to  their  seats. 

While  we  are  trying,  or  should  be  trying,  to  model 
our  cinema  theatres  on  the  lines  of  the  best  class 
theatres,  we  should  really  think  of  the  comforts  in  this 
respect  of  the  fair  sex,  and  so  not  risk  putting  them  to 
the  expense  of  paying  for  a  new  hat  as  well  as  for 
their  seat. 

On  the  Correct  Temperature. 

As  regards  the  temperature  of  the  theatre,  it  is  very 
difficult  for  a  manager  to  guess  at  this,  because  he  does 
not  always  feel  in  the  same  condition  himself. 

I  have  never  yet  seen  a  thermometer  at  any  theatre. 
As  they  can  be  bought  at  prices  ranging  from  is.  each, 
there  should  be  one  in  every  part  of  the  theatre,  so 
that  the  whole  place  can  be  kept  at  one  and  the  correct 
temperature,  and  any  variation  necessary  during  any  part 
of  the  day  can  thus  be  made. 

If  there  be  a  patron  who  is  not  feeling  very  well  and 
complains  of  the  heat,  show  him  the  reading  of  the 
thermometer,  and  he  cannot  dispute  it  and  go  away 
asserting  he  is  right  and  you  are  wrong,  and  state  every- 
where he  goes  that  your  theatre  is  kept  at  an  awful 
temperature,  exaggerating  in  the  way  that  the  world  at 
large  generally  does.  Therefore,  for  the  sake  of  a  few- 
shillings  spent  in  thermometers,  kept  in  conspicuous 
places,  so  that  all  can  see  for  themselves,  the  tempera- 
ture can  always  be  kept  normal,  and  everyone  will  be 
satisfied  in  that  respect. 

Perhaps  you  have  not  realised  how  much  better  treatment 
you  get  if  it  is  known  you  are  a  reader  of  The  Cinema.  Take 
our  tip  and  mention  this  paper  wheneYer  you  communicate 
with  our  advertisers. 
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ONE 


EXCLUSIVE- 
PER  WEEK 


We  are  the  only  firm  that  can 
supply  you  every  week  with  a 
film  that  your  opposition  cannot 
get.  Our  regular  weekly  releases 
commence  November  1 1 ,  and 
for   this    month    are  as  follows  : 


TWENTY  YEARS  »  SING  SING 


The   most    exciting    Film  ever    received 
from     America.         Length     2,000     feet. 
Released    November   11. 


THE      HAND     OF      FATE. 


A  domestic  drama,  with  many  thrills, 
much  emotion,  and  an  entirely  new  plot. 
Length  2,895  IT-    Released  November  18. 


THE     FORTUNE      HUNTER 


Again  something  new.  A  drama 
containing  many  exciting  and  novel 
situations,  taken  with  one  of  the 
.  .  finest  backgrounds  in  the  world.  .  . 
Length  2,900  ft.   Released  November  25. 


Further  particulars  of  nil   these  films  from  the 

NEW  CENTURY  FILM  SERVICE 

I   rrWkd     2  and  4    QUEBEC  STREET,     w   /\TkJT|/\\T     48'    RUPERT    STREET,    W. 

.r.r.ll^     Telephone  4431  On  ral.  I, If  IT    I  II  I  Hi      Telephone  3640  Gerrard. 
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How  to  Remedy  Inattention. 

It  is  very  often  wondered  why  some  of  the  large  com- 
panies' theatre's  are  not  successes.  There  may  be  many 
and  substantial  reasons  or  only  one,  and  the  management 
at  the  head  offices  may  be  trying  all  means  and  ideas 
they  can  think  of  to  improve  probably  a  rapidly-declining 
business. 

I  wonder  if  they  ever  think  of  the  old-fashioned 
method  of  putting  notices  where  they  can  be  seen  by 
everyone,  on  the  walls,  programmes,  and  even  on  the 
screen,  that — 

"The   management   will   be   much  obliged  and  will 
"  esteem  it  a  favour  if  patrons  will  send  any  complaints 

"  that  they  have  to  make  in  any  way  to 

"and  lhat  postage  will  always  be  refunded." 

It  is  these  means  that  help  the  management  in  know- 
ing all  that  is  going  on  in  the  theatres  that  is  or  may 
prove  to  their  detriment,  and  give  them  the  opportunity 
of  remedying  faults  at  the  earliest  moment. 

The  usual  saying,  that  the  principal  ones  concerned  are 
the  last  to  know  it,  would  then  no  longer  apply  in  these 
cases. 

Film  Timing. 

The  correct  timing  of  the  films  by  the  operator  is 
really  very  important ;  and  when  busy  times  are  on  the 
management  are  seriously  working  against  their  own 
interests  by  instructing  the  operator  to  hurry  them 
through.  Far  better  to  miss  one  or  two  of  the  least 
important  of  the  films  and  show  the  remainder  as  they 
should  be  shown. 

Help  from  Manufacturers. 

The  correct  timing  of  the  films  should  always  be  given 
by  the  manufacturer  on  each  box.  This  is  not  done,  but 
would  be  a  great  help  to  managers  in  setting  out  their 
programmes ;  the  arranging  and  timing  of  the  pro- 
gramme could  then  be  readily  and  accurately  adjusted 
practically  to  a  minute. 

If  a  certain  house  is  desirous  of  giving  a  ih  hours' 
programme,  with  the  correct  timing  mentioned  on  each 
film  it  is  far  easier  for  the  party  selecting  the  pro- 
gramme to  fix  up  his  arrangements.  It  might  be  argued 
that  it  is  easy  to  reckon  the  time,  as  the  length  is  always 
known  ;  but  managers,  &c,  are  not  all  ready-reckoners, 
are  generally  in  a  great  hurry,  and  have  not  over  too 
much  time  to  see  the  ever-increasing  number  of  films 
that  are  always  awaiting  their  selection  ;  and  the  greatest 
argument  of  all  is  that  the  manufacturers  are  the  best 
judges  of  the  timing,  and  managers  should  see  that  the 
operators  strictly  adhere  to  the  same. 

An  Important  Suggestion — "  Ideas  Exchange." 

I  should  very  much  like  our  readers  to  write  me  their 
ideas  of  what  I  have  slated  under  the  heading  of  this 
article,  "  The  Road  to  Success,"  because  everyone  will 
agree  that  an  interchange  of  ideas  will  be  very  beneficial 
and  lead  to  increase  and  betterment  of  business. 

Of   course,  there    is  opposition    in  each    town,  but    a 


Manchester  theatre  will  benefit  by  a  good  idea  from  one 
at  Plymouth,  and  Edinburgh  by  one  from  Dublin,  and 
my  desire  is  that  each  shall  receive  20  or  more  for 
the  one  that  they  give,  and  after  all  we  are  each  one  of 
us  out  to  raise  the  tone  of  the  business  to  as  high  a  level 
as  possible,  and  learn  one  from  another. 

Success  brings  success,  but  we  must  keep  on  adopting 
all  the  newest  and  latest  ideas  for  improvements. 

It  may  be  when  a  theatre  owner  conceives  a  new  idea 
he  may  retort  to  me,  "  I  am  not  going  to  write  to  The 
Cinema  all  about  it  for  the  benefit  of  others,"  but  he  wil 
surely  see  that  immediately  he  adopts  it  in  his  theatre  it 
becomes  public  property  and  can  at  once  be  adopted  by 
his  immediate  opposition  without  the  help  of  The  Cinema-. 
My  proposition  is  so  that  an  improvement  in  a  theatre 
(as  I  said  before)  in  the  South  of  England  can,  through 
our  columns,  at  once  be  adopted  in  the  North.  This,  it 
will  be  seen,  is  bound  to  raise  the  level  of  the  Cinema 
industry  as  a  whole  throughout  the  country  without  in 
any  way  being  detrimental  to  the  manager  or  proprietor 
who  has  sent  the  details  of  his  particular  idea  or 
improvement. 

Virtue  has  its  own  reward.  "  Cast  your  bread  upon 
the  waters  and  it  shall  be,"  &c,  and  the  one  who  has 
given  to  his  brother  proprietors  or  managers  the  benefit 
of  his  ideas  is  sure  to  derive  a  similar  benefit  in  return, 
and  perhaps  a  hundredfold. 

One  owner,  by  giving  his  one  idea,  will  have  in  return, 
through  our  columns,  a  hundred-and-one  schemes  from 
a  hundred-and-one  other  owners  who  are  far-seeing 
enough  to  realise  the  benefit  of  this  proposal  of  mine. 
After  all,  at  the  present  time  many  owners  attend  various 
theatres  for  the  sole  purpose  of  cribbing  any  new  ideas 
for  the  benefit  of  their  own  particular  theatre.  Far 
nicer  to  receive — through  our  columns — than  to  crib. 
Far  better  to  give  your  ideas  gratuitously — through 
our  columns — than  to  know  they  are  being  stolen  from 
you. 

It  must  be  remembered  the  business  is  still  in  its 
infancy.  Money  is  being  literally  poured  into  it,  and  it 
behoves  us  all  for  the  greater  security  of  the  capital  thus 
invested  to  bring  about  as  far  as  possible  the  means  of 
ascertaining  by  constant  and  steady  improvement  that 
the  capital  is  in  as  safe  and  sound  a  business  as  exists. 

Financial  Help  for  All, 

There  is,  and  always  has  been,  great  difficulty  in  getting 
mortgages  for  any  reasonable  amounts  on  cinema 
theatre  buildings,  and-  it  is  the  duty  of  all  those — who 
study  their  interests — in  the  trade  to  do  their  utmost  to 
remove  this  difficulty  as  soon  as  possible.  This  can  be 
done  or  helped  on  the  way  by  this  interchange  of  ideas, 
which  is  bound  to  lead  to  the  raising  of  the  level  of  the 
theatre,  and  so  to  the  increase  in  value  of  the  security  of 
cinema  theatrical  properties,  and  thus  endeavour  to 
ensure  their  being  as  safe  and  remunerative  an  invest- 
ment of  capital  as  it  is  possible  to  obtain.  S.  H. 
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THANHOUSER  FEATURE  FILM. 

LUCILE. 

A  High-Class  Artistic  Production  from  the  Poem  of  Owen  Meredith. 
See  full  review  and  Synopsis  on  page  50  of  this  issue. 

Released  November  27th.  Length  3,000  feet. 


SWEETHEARTS 


IN  BLOSSOM  TIME. 


A  CHARMING  PHOTOPLAY.     Set  among 
Orchards     loaded      with      Beautiful     Blossoms. 

Released  December  14th. 


1,000  feet. 


ALL    FILMS    ON    EASTMAN    STOCK. 


THANHOUSER      AGENCY, 

Western   Import    Co.,   Ltd., 

7,  RUPERT  COURT,  RUPERT  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


Telegrams:     "Wesfilm,  London. 
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ROUND     THE     TRADE 


ITEMS     GLEANED     DURING     A     STROLL     AMONG     THE     TRADE. 

By     NESTOR. 


D 


RGPITNG  in  at  the  Ideal  Film  Co.'s 
in  Gerrard  Street  the  other  day,  I  was 
pleased  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Mr. 
Rosenbaun,  the  principal  of  this  firm,  who 
has  just  come  over  from  the  States.  As  the 
Americans  say,  he  is  a  cute  man  of  business,  and,  like 
his  lieutenant,  Mr.  Kay,  knows  a  good  thing  when  he 
sees  it.  I  am  not  giving  any  secret  away  when  I  say 
that  the  Ideal  Film  Co.  have  some  remarkablv  good 
things  on  hand,  of  which  I  shall  have  more  to  say  at 

a  later  date. 

*  *  *  * 

My  readers  will  no  doubt  be  pleased  to  learn  that 
Selig's  "  Monte  Cristo  "  looks  like  creating  a  record. 
With  that  enterprise  which  is  so  characteristic  of  Mr. 
Montagu,  he  despatched  his  right-hand  man,  Mr. 
Ingram,  on  a  tour  of  the  principal  towns  and  cities  in  the 
provinces  with  "  Monte  Cristo  "  and  "  Cinderella,"  and 
that  gentleman  visited  Manchester,  Blackburn,  Liver- 
pool, Leeds,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and  Glasgow,  with 
the  result  that  big  business  was  assured.  I  must  con- 
gratulate Mr.   Ingram  on  his  hustling  capabilities,   for 

he  accomplished  the  round  in   record   time. 

*  *  *  * 

Like  successful  men,  successful  films  seem  to  get 
their  enemies,  and  at  the  present  time  there  seems  to  be 
various  rumours  with  regard  to   Selig's   "Cinderella" 

and  "Monte  Cristo." 

*  *  *  * 

With  regard  to  the  former,  it  is  rumoured  that  in 
the  coloured  copy  only  one  reel  is  coloured  and  not 
the  whole  film.  This  rumour  arose,  of  course,  be- 
cause in  showing  the  film  part  was  seen  in  black  and 
white  and  part  in  colours,  in  order  that  buyers  might 
note  the  difference,  although  they  were  clearly  told 
at  the  time  that  the  film  could  be  supplied  all  black 
and    white  or   all   coloured. 

*  *  *  * 

With  regard  to  "  Monte  Cristo,"  too,  several  people 
are  stating  that  Selig's  require  more  than  the  regular 
price.  Let  me  tell  you  emphatically  that  Mr.  Montagu 
does  not  believe  in  this  method  of  salesmanship,  and 
all  Selig  films  are  sold  at  4d.  per  "foot,  less  usual  dis- 

Those  that  have  shown  "'Twixt  War  and  the  Girl"  laugh 
at  the  opposition  missing  it.     WALTURDAW. 


count.      I  may  say  that  no  more  orders  can  be  booked 

for   coloured   copies   of    "  Cinderella "    after    the    time 

at  which  these  lines  appear  in  print. 

*  #  *  * 

I  congratulate  the  Kinematograph  Trading  Co. 
upon  having  introduced  a  new  hero  to  pictures  in 
•the  person  of  a  Boy  Scout.  Their  film  "  The  Boy 
Scout  Hero"  will  bring  him  into  popularity  at  once. 
When  I  mention  that  so  interested  in  the  subject  is 
General  Baden  Powell  that  he  has  promised  to  attend 
a  private  view  of  the  picture,  readers  will  recognise 
that  it  is  a  good  thing.  The  company  are  giving  a 
special  performance  with  the  picture  at  the  Oxford 
Street  Cine  Theatre  on  November  5,  to  which  all  exhibi- 
tors are  specially  invited.  This  firm  is  rapidly  going 
ahead  with  their  exclusives,  and  I  was  pleased  to  see 
that  Mr.  Spring,  late  of  The  Film  Service,  had  joined 
the  staff.     I  should  think  he  will  be  a  decided  acquisition 

to  this  go-ahead  company. 

*  *  *  * 

The  Cines  Co.  have  secured  the  agency  for  "  Cello  " 
films,  first  release  of  which  will  be  'The  Peace- 
maker," on  December  4.  My  felicitations  to  the 
Marquis  Serra  on  his  good  luck  in  capturing  another 

good  thing  for  the  English  market. 

*  *  #  # 

I  am  informed  bv  the  Invicla  Film  Co.  that  they 
have  secured  the  agency  for  the  well-known  Bison  10 1 
films,  which  will  in  future  be  released  by  them.      The 

first  release  is  on  November  30. 

*  *  *  * 

The  Selsior  Film  Co.  tell  me  that  they  have  secured 
as  the  subject  of  their  next  dancing  film  "  Ragtime 
Texas  Tommy."  This  will  not  be  issued  as  an  exclu- 
sive, but  may  be  hired  direct.  The  film  finishes  with 
the  chorus  of  "  I'm  going  back  to  Dixie."  Music  will 
be  supplied  free  to  exhibitors.  I  may  mention  that  the 
music  to  the  film  "  Yankie  Tangle  "  is  to  be  published 

by   the   Selsior   Film  Co. 

*  #  *  * 

On  looking  in  at  the  American  Co.'s  offices  at  ioi, 
Wardour  Street,  I  found  Mr.  Scott  up  to  his  eyes  in  it. 
The  company  is  moving  to  larger  premises  on  the  first 
floor.     Mr.    Scott   will  be  shortly  releasing  a  striking 

"'Twixt  War  and  the  Girl,"  the  greatest  money  getter  of  all 
times.— WALTURDAW. 
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THE  WILLIAMSON    REWINDER  AND  MEASURER. 

This  apparatus  is  designed  to  resist  HARD 
WEAR.  It  is  fitted  with  BALL  BEARINGS  and 
SKEW  GEAR,  and  therefore  runs  silently  and 
easily.  It  is  adapted  for  FILM  WINDING  or 
SPOOL  WINDING,  and  the  only  loose  partis  the 
Jfd  winged  nut  by  which  the  spool  is  clamped.  UNLIKE 

all    other   rewinders,    the    BRASS    CHEEK    is    a 
v-  FIXTURE,  and    to  change   from    film    winding  to 

spool  winding  it  is  only  necessary  to  withdraw  the 
film  centre  by  the  enlarged  ring  behind  the  bra  s 
disc.  Tnis  movement  also  answers  the  purpose  of 
releasing  the  roll  of  film  after  it  has  been  wound. 

The  complete  apparatus  consists  of  three  parts, 
THE  REWINDER,  THE  SPOOL  or  FILM 
HOLDER  and  the  MEASURER.  These  are 
supplied  either  to  clamp  on  a  table  as  in  Fig  1, 
or  to  screw  down,  Fig  2. 
f    Fig.  1.    For  Clamping. 

^PRICES    OF    WILLIAMSON     REWINDER    AND    MEASURER. 

£   s.  (i.                                                                                                             X 

Rewinder  only,  to  clamp  on  table  edge  2  12  6 

Do.         do     to  screw  down  ..      ..  2  10  6 

Spool  or  Film  Holder,  to  clamp      .  .  0  12  6 

Do.                 do              to  screw  down  0  10  0 

Measurer     with    adjustable    slide    to 

clamp  on  table  edge 3     5  0 

Complete  set,   comprising    Rewinder,  .k  w 

Spool     Holder    and     Measurer    to 
clamp  on  table  edge 6     0     0 

Complete   set,  comprising  Rewinder. 

Spool  Holder  and  Measurer  screwed  '' 

on  mahogany  board 6     0     0 

Rewinder  set,  comprising  Rewinder 
and  Spool  Holder  screwed  on 
mahogany  board        3  10     0         Fig.  2.    Fixed  on  Mahogany  Board. 


DISCOUNTS     GIVEN     TO     THE     TRADE. 


THE  WILLIAMSON  KINEMATOGRAPH  Co.,  Ltd.,  8 

26,  DENMARK  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS  ROAD,  LONDON,  W.C- 

Telegrams—"  Kinetogram,  London." 


Telephones— 7393  Central. 
9751  Gerrard. 
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production  of  "The  Starbucks,"  a  novel  which  has 
-created  a  furore  in  America.  The  principal  character 
will  be  enacted  by  the  author,  Mr.  Opie  Read,  whose 
name  is  known  throughout  the  length  -and  breadth  of 
America.  1  am  always  pleas'ed  to  see  that  the  "quality 
•and  acting  of  Flying  A  films  is  being  so  well  kept  up. 

*  *  *  * 

I  am  always  sure  ol  a  good  entertainment  when  1 
drop  into  the  house  known  by  the  sign  of  the  "  S.  and 
A.,"  for  friend  Spoor  never  fails  to  have  a  film  of 
sterling  merit  to  show  me.  Essanay  productions  are 
amongst  the  first  favourites  to-day,  which  accounts  for 
the  fact  that  at  ten  theatres  which  I  visited  last  week 
one  or  more  of  their  films  was  being  starred.  I  am 
used  to  expecting  big  things  from  America,  but  I  did 
not  know  until  quite  recently  that  the  Essanay  num- 
ber amongst  its  actors  the  most-photographed  man 
in  the  world  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Anderson,  of 
"  Broncho  Bill  "  fame.  Mr.  Spoor  tells  me  that  if 
placed  end  to  end  Anderson's  photograph  would  en- 
circle the  earth  ! 

*  *  *  *    - 

I  may  be  pardoned  for  utilising  a. little  space  in  these 
notes  to  sound  the  praises  of  The  Cinema,  i  do  not 
mean  to  boost  it  ;  there  is  no  need  for  that,  as  its  healthy 
appearance  to-day  proves.  All  I  want  to  do  is  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  trade  to  the  fact  that  the  next 
number  will  be  a  double  one,  for  accompanying  it 
will  be  a  special  souvenir  of  picture  players,  prepared 
in  such  an  attractive  form  that  everyone  will  desire  to 
possess  a  copy.  I  have  only  mentioned  this  fact 
casuallv  to  some  members  of  the  trade,  but  already 
ihev  are  tumbling  over  each  other  in  their  anxiety  to 
book  space.  The  editor  informs  me  that  he  intends 
to  make  next  month's  issue  a  Christmas  Number  in 
the  real  sense  of  the  word,  for  it  will  contain  specially 
written  stories  of  all  the  Yuletide  releases,  in  addition 
to  manv  other  articles  of  interest.  Now,  then,  Mr. 
Manufacturer  and  Renter,  don't  be  left  out  111  the  cold. 

That  The  Cinema  intends  to  be  bang  up-to-date,  and, 
in  fact,  in  advance  of  other  papers,  will  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  by  the  time  these  lines  are  in  print 
its  special  representative  will  be  well  on  his  way  to  New 
York,  where  in  the  interests  of  our  readers 
he  will  make  a  special  lour  of  inspection  of 
all  that  appertains  to  the  cinematograph  in- 
dustry for  the  purpose  of  relating  upon  his  return 
what  he  has  seen,  and  giving  readers  the  benefit  of  his 
experiences.  I  have  no  doubt  these  will  prove  of  great 
-assistance  to  all  sections  of  the  trade. 


THE 


INEMA    INT    BULGARIA. 

A  PLEA  FOR  HELP. 


In  a  recent  issue  of  this  paper  we  published  by  special 
permission  of  his  Majesty  King  Ferdinand  an  interest- 
ing article  dealing  with  the  cinematograph  in  that 
country,  together  with  pictures  showing  some  of  the 
theatres.  The  events  of  the  past  few  weeks  have 
brought  the  greatest  distress  to  the  people  of  Bulgaria, 
who,  unfortunately,  are  none  too  well  blessed  with 
this  world's  goods,  and  who  live  a  hand-to-mouth 
existence,  practically  speaking. 

The  war,  although  it  has  only  been  in  progress  such 
a  short  time,  has  caused  intense  suffering,  which  can 
but  be  greatly  increased  as  the  struggle  proceeds.  Her 
Majesty  Queen  Eleonora  has  set  an  example  to  the  well- 
to-do  which  should  have  a  far-reaching  effect,  for  not 
only  lias  she  given  her  all  to  the  fund  for  relieving  the 
distress  of  her  people,  but  is  also  herself  directing  the 
organisation  for  nursing  the  wounded.  She  is,  in  fact, 
untiring  in  her  efforts. 

We  append  the  copy  of  a  telegram  addressed  to  Mrs. 
Harris,  the  wife  of  the  managing  director  of  The 
Cinema,  in  response  to  a  cablegram  in  which  that  lady 
consented  to  organise  a  relief  fund.  Her  Majesty 
savs  : — 

Learning  thai  your  kind  heart  is  turned  towards 
our  wounded  and  their  sufferings,  I  want  to  tell  you  how 
deeply  I  am  touched  by  your  sympathy,  and  shall  be 
most  grateful  to  receive  whatever  you  may  collect  on 
their  behalf — warm  clothes,  underclothing,  socks, 
blankets,  and  any  subscriptions  of  money." 

Whatever  may  be  the  opinions  upon  the  war  pos- 
sessed by  our  readers,  we  feel  confident  that  within  each 
breast  there  beats  a  heart  which  bleeds  for  the  afflicted, 
and  for  those  who  in  their  endeavours  to  avenge 
atrocities  and  to  free  themselves  from  oppression  tall 
sick  or  wounded,  either  on  the  roadside  or  on  the  battle- 
field, many  never  to  return  to  their  homes  again,  and 
to  leave  behind  them  widows  and  orphans  to  swell  the 
cry  of  the  poor  for  bread.  It  therefore  seems  to  us  that 
this  is  an  occasion  when  proof  mav  be  once  more  given 
of  the  fact  that  England  leads  in  charity,  and  that 
cinema  theatres  might  do  well  to  give  a  matinde  in  aid 
of  the  relief  fund.  Should  any  of  our  readers  feel  dis- 
posed to  help  either  by  organising  matinees  or  by  gifts 
in  money  or  kind,  we  shall  be  pleased  to  receive  and 
forward  them  to  the  proper  quarter. 

"  Twixt  War  and  the  Girl,"  the  greatest  money  getter  of  all 
timDs      WALTURDAW. 
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Accurate  Check  Taker 


Limited. 


s= 


a 


THE  ORIGINAL  TICKET- 
ISSUING  MACHINES 

Are  in  use  at  all  the  principal  Theatres 

in  London  and  the    Provinces,  and   are 

the  Standard  Checking  Machines. 

Over  2,000  have  been  Installed. 


They  afford  a  most  reliable  control  upon 

takings.     Every  Ticket  sold  is  accurately 

registered. 


o    o 


Machines  to  issue  One,  Two,  Three  or  Four  differently 
priced  Tickets  installed  at  lowest  possible  rentals,  and 
Inspected,     jfi     Maintained    and    renewed    free    of    charge. 


& 


FOR    QUOTATIONS    WITH    FULL    PARTICULARS.    APPLY— 

The  ACCURATE  CHECK  TAKER,Ltd 

17   to  21,    TAVISTOCK    STREET, 
COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.C, 


Telephone-GERRARD  1915. 


Telegrams    "  UNRESERVED,  LONDON. 


November,  191 
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NOTES     OF     THE     MONTH. 


Bristol  Fully  Supplied. 

The  Bristol  licensing  justices  have  decided  to  issue  no  more 
cinematograph  licences  for  the  city,  but  have  intimated  that 
they  are  prepared  to  consider  applications  in  connection  with 
theatres  in  the  suburbs. 

<#- 

Education  by  Cinema. 

On  the  advice  of  several  of  the  headmasters,  the  Finchley 
Education  Committee  arranged  for  over  560  school  children, 
with  teachers,  to  attend  a  picture  palace  where  special  films  of 
an    educational   character   were  exhibited. 

Cinema  Director's  Motor  Accident. 

A  motor-car  belonging  to  the  Electric  Theatres,  Limited,  collided 
last  week  with  a  market  wagon  in  the  High  Road,  Ilford.  The 
car  was  completely  wrecked,  and  its  occupant,  Mr.  George 
Harding,  a  director  of  the  Electric  Theatres,  Limited,  was  badly 
injured.     The  wagon  was  also  severely  damaged 

Touting  for  Custom. 

In  a  case  at  Brighton,  in  which  a  picture  palace  attendant  was 
summoned  under  a  local  bye-law  which  renders  it  an  offence 
to  shout  in  any  public  place  to  the  annoyance  of  the  public,  the 
defendant  proved  victorious  by  contending  that  the  spot  on 
which  he  was  standing  was  private  property — namely,  the  pave- 
ment in  front  of  the  theatre. 

»-' 

The  L.C.C.  and  Sunday  Opening. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  L.C.C.  after  the  summer  recess,  re- 
plying to  a  question  put  by  Mr.  Shepheard,  Mr.  E.  Mumford 
Preston,  the  Chairman  of  the  Theatres  and  Music  Halls'  Com- 
mittee, said  that  within  a  few  weeks  that  Committee  would  pre- 
sent a  report  on  the  subject  of  the  opening  of  cinematograph 
^h.iws  on  Sundays. 

<*- 

Why  not  on  the  Thames  ? 

A  floating  cinematograph  theatre,  consisting  of  a  ship  164  feet 
long,  is  a  popular  attraction  at  Netherlands  Harbour,  Cape  Town 
In  Holland  a'so  the  same  idea  is  employed.  Why  should 
London  wait  ?  We  have  the  Thames,  and  if  the  rumour  is  correct 
that  Fred  Karno  has  taken  Eel  Pie  Island  he  might  do  worse  than 
have  a  floating  cinema  adjacent  there  too,  or  how  would  one  do 
moored  to  the  Terrace  of  the  House  of  Commons  ! 

<•- 

How  a  Hepvvorth  Film   Draws. 

The  production  of  Dickens'  famous  masterpiece  Oliver  Twist 
<>n  the  Hepvvorth  film,  at  the  Academy  Picture  Palace,  Brighton, 
was  attended  with  the  great  success  it  merited.  The  audience  was 
deeply  interested  as  the  story  was  told  by  the  marvellous  series  of 
pictures.  The  story  is  played  by  a  famous  company  of  English 
artists,  and  as  it  is  unfolded  one  gets  more  and  more  interested. 
This  is  how  the  Sussex  Daily  News  speaks  of  the  drawing  power 
of  Hepworth  films. 

•+■ 

The  Dangers  of  Celluloid. 

The  Home  Secretary  has  appointed  a  Committee  to  inquire 
and  report  as  to  the  precautions  necessary  in  the  use  of  celluloid 
in  manufacture  and  the  handling  and  storage  of  celluloid  and 
celluloid  articles.  The  members  of  the  Committee  are  : — The 
Earl  of  Plymouth  (chairman)  ;  Professor  James  J.  Dobbie, 
D.Sc,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Principal  Government  Chemist;  Captain 
Maurice  B.  Lloyd;  Mr.  II.  M.  Robinson,  Deputy  Chief  In- 
spector of  Factories;  and  Mr.  Edwin  O.  Sachs,  F.S.S.(Edin.), 
chairman  of  the  executive  of  the  British  Fire  Prevention  Com- 
mittee. 


Facilities  for  Filming  Flights. 

It  is  perhaps  not  so  generally  known  as  it  is  desirable  it  should 
be  that  at  the  London  Aerodrome  at  Hendon  special  facilities  are 
afforded  to  cinematographers  for  obtaining  flight  films.  It  may 
interest  readers  to  know  that  those  responsible  have  erected  a 
special  gallery  on  one  of  the  pylons  so  that  operators  may  obtain 
good  pictures.  No  charge  is  made  for  any  of  the  privileges  offered, 
but  producers  are  expected  to  title  the  film,  including  the  name  of 
the  London  Aerodrome,  Hendon.  Advance  particulars,  pas^  and 
special  operator's  course  psrmits  are  obtainable  on  application  to 
the  London    office.  16C,  Piccadilly,  W 


Honouring  the  Brave. 

It  was  a  happy  idea  of  Messrs.  Sedger  and  Laurillard  to  entertain 
the  survivors  of  the  P>alac'ava  Charge  to  dinner  at  the  Marble 
Arch  Hotel  on  the  anniversary  of  that  event,  still  more  so  to 
enable  them  afterwards  to  witness  at  the  Marble  Arch  Theatre 
Edison's  fine  picture  illustrating  their  heroic  charge  Needless  to 
say  the  hospitality  of  Electric  Palaces  Limited  was  greatly  appre- 
ciated, and  none  the  less  so  the  picture,  for  as  one  of  the  old 
veterans  said  to  a  Cinema  representative.  "  So  true  in  every  detail 
was  it  that  we  lived  over  again  that  eventful  day  the  memory  of 
which  will  never  fade." 


The   Help    that  Tells. 

We  were  extremely  pleased  to  find,  when  visiting  some  of  the 
metropolitan  shows  last  month,  that  the  Sunday  opening  problem 
was  being  made  a  test  question  for  candidates  seeking  election  on 
the  Borough  Councils  At  the  Theatre  de  Luxe,  Brixton,  for 
instance,  at  intervals  during  each  performance,  an  announce- 
ment urging  electors  to  vote  only  for  those  candidates  who  were 
in  favour  of  Sunday  opening  was  thrown  on  the  screen.  We  trust 
that  this  example  will  be  largely  followed  when  the  next  County 
Council  election  comes  round.  The  exhibitors'  grievance  is  cue 
that  cannot  be  too  much  aired. 


The  Miracle  on  the  Film. 

The  Elite  Sales  Agency  of  Gloucester  Mansions,  Cambridge 
Circus,  have  secured  a  remarkably  fine  film  of  The  Miracle,  which 
runs  to  a  length  of  some  4,000  feet,  and  are  offering  exclusive  rights 
to  the  picture  for  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies,  including  Canada. 
An  excellent  opportunitv  is  thus  offered  to  some  enterprising  mem- 
ber of  1  he  trade  to  secure  a  picture  which  should  prove  a  source  of 
revenue  for  a  very  long  time  to  come.  The  drawing  power  of  The 
Miracle  when  it  was  at  Ohmpia  was  unlimited  and,  as  with  the 
play,  so  it  will  be  with  the  film  ;  for  The  Miracle  is  a  spectacle  of 
which  one  can  never  tire 

<*- 

Pictures  Rather  than  Books. 

A  decline  ia  the  number  of  books  issued  from  the  Harlesden 
Public  Library  is  attributed  by  the  librarian,  Mr.  E.  Cockburn 
Kyte,  to  the  cinematograph.  He  has  had  special  opportunities 
of  ascertaining  how  strong  is  the  fascination  that  the  picture 
palace  exercises  over  the  working  and  also  the  smaller  shop- 
keeping  classes.  "When  an  unemployed  man  gets  a  job  now- 
adays," he  said,  "  the  first  thing  he  does  is  to  take  himself  and 
his  family  to  the  cinema.  I  have  known  of  men  who  have 
actually  gone  without  food  in  order  to  keep  their  threepence 
intact  for  the  pictures.  One  little  girl  here,  when  informed 
that  her  father,  after  a  long  absence,  had  returned  to  work,  wa^ 
heard  to  remark  joyfully  :     "Then  we'll  get  to  the  picters." 

<•- 

The  Chiswick  Palais  Cinema. 

This  theatre  was  sold  some  three  months  ago  by  Mes>r-. 
Harris  and  Gillow  to  a  new  syndicate,  and  the  management  is 


Those  that  have  shown  "  Twixt   War  and   the   Girl  "  laugh 
at  the  opposition  missing  it.    WALTURDAW. 
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CINES    FILMS. 

18,     CHARING     CROSS    ROAD,    W.C. 

Telephone:    CENTRAL     12912.  Wires:    '*  ROSSIC1NES." 


RELEASED      NOVEMBER     23rd. 
LENGTH       =  2,827  Feet. 


THE    DETECTIVE    STORY    OF    THE   YEAR! 

Plot  &  Counterplot 


A  detective  story,  with  real  sensa= 
tional  incidents  that  follow  each 
other  in  such  rapid  sequence  that  an 
audience  is  bound  to  be  impressed 
and  stirred  to   a  pitch  of  enthusiasm. 

In  the  development  of  the  story  which 

occurs  amid  the  most  delightful 
scenery,    each    incident    is   powerful 

and  natural,  and  as  a  Detective  Story 

this      subject      stands     pre  =  eminent. 


Code  Word  -  CONTRASTUZIE.  MAGNIFICENT   POSTERS    WILL   BE   SUPPLIED- 


Please    note    that    G.    SERRA    is   Sole    Agent   for   the    Cines    Company    in   the    United    Kingdom, 
British  Colonies  and  Dependencies,  as  also  China  and  Japan. 
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still  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Arthur  Preston  who,  needless  to  say, 
is  a  man  of  ripe  experience  in  the  cinema  business,  and  capable 
of  pleasing  his  patrons,  as  he  has  always  been  successful  in 
doing. 

The  theatre  has  adopted  a  charming  scheme  of  internal  de- 
coration, which  was  carried  out  under  the  supervision  of  a  well- 
known  architect.  The  programme  is  up  to  date  in  every  way, 
and  the  films   specially  and  carefully  selected. 

The  theatre  was  the  first  one  to  be  established  in  Chiswick, 
and  although  it  is  only  bijou,  it  gives  its  patrons  equally 
as  much  pleasure  as  can  be  derived  from  the  largest  cinemas. 

An  Appreciation. 

The  following  letter  was  received  by  the  Edison  Manufactur- 
ing Company  from  Mr.  T.  H.  Roberts,  founder  of  the  "  Bala- 
clava Survivors'  Fund,"  in  reference  to  the  company's  fine 
film,   "  The  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade  "  : — 

"  I  write  to  thank  you  very  heartily  for  the  great  treat  you 
gave  me  in  affording  me  a  private  view  of  your  magnificent 
film  of   '  The  Balaclava    Light  Brigade  Charge.' 

•:  Intimately  acquainted,  as  I  have  been  for  the  past  fifteen 
years,  with  the  survivors  of  the  Charge,  I  took  a  keen  interest 
in  watching  the  development  of  your  wonderful  series  of  pic- 
tures. The  faithful  portraits  of  the  leaders — Raglan,  Cardigan 
and  Nolan — the  historical  accuracy  of  the  uniforms  and  acces-' 
sories,  and  the  completeness  of  the  whole  presentment  renders 
this  to  me  the  most  marvellous  motion-picture  I  have  ever  seen." 


Golden  Domes 


at  Camber\vcll. 


The  latest  addition  to  Camberwell's  picture  theatres,  situated  near 
the  Green,  the  property  of  "Golden  Domes,"  who  also  own  a 
house  at  Streatham,  is  quite  one  of  the  prettiest  and  most  up-to- 
date  electric  theatres  in  the  meiropolis,  and  under  the  able  man- 
agement of  H.  Mockett,  late  of  the  Duke  of  York's  Theatre, 
Brightdn,  and  the  Alhambra  in  that  town,  has  immediately  jumped 
into  popularity.  The  Theatre  has  a  seating  capacity  of  800  with  a 
spicious  balconv,  and  the  interior  presents  a  most  charming 
appearance.  Music  is  provided  by  piano  and  organ,  whilst  for  the 
illustrated  songs  the  Slentorphone  is  employed.  The  programme 
is  most  carefully  selected,  and  so  well-known  and  highly-appreciated 
has  Camberwell's  latest  already  become  that  "I'll  meet  you  at  the 
Golden  Dome"  will  doubtless  shortlv  become  as  popular  a  phrase 
as  is  "  Everybody's  doing  it." 

<•- 

Pictures  for  the  Mentally  Afflicted. 

Before  the  Chichester  County  Bench  recently,  Mr.  J.  R.  New- 
man applied  for  a  cinematograph  licence  for  the  Recreation  Hall 
of  the  West  Sussex  County  Asylum.  Replying  to  the  chairman, 
Mr  Newman  sa  d  they  wanted  the  licence  for  the  entertainment  of 
the  patients  They  had  consulted  all  the  authorities  they  could, 
and  they  could  not  get  a  definite  decision  whether  they  needed  a 
licence  or  not,  but  they  preferred  to  be  on  the  safe  side.  Dr. 
Kidd  (medical  >-uperintendent)  supported  the  application,  and  in 
reply  to  the  chairman's  suggestion  that  their  audience  was  rather 
a  peculiar  one,  the  doctor  said  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Newman  that 
their  audience  was  more  under  control  than  an  ordinary  one. 
They  were  in  the  habit  of  being  directed,  and  they  looked  to  the 
staff  for  direct  ion.  The  bench  granted  the  licence  for  twelve 
months,  subject  to  the  apparatus  being  placed  outside  the  building 

<^ 

Two  fine  Bernhardt  films. 

The  divine  Sarah  appeared  in  two  further  new  riles  at  the 
Coliseum  last  month,  when  at  a  private  exhibition  two  new  series 
of  cinematograph  films  which  have  just  been  completed  were  rolled 
off  before  a  distinguished  audience.  They  are  called  "  Mme.  Sarah 
Bernhardt  at  home"  and  "  Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt  in  her  adapta- 
tion for  the  cinema  of  Adrienne  Lecouvreur,"  and  in  spite  of  the 
dramatic  qualities  of  the  latter  production  the  pictures  showing  the 
famous  actress  intime  were  by  far  the  mast  interesting. 
These  dealt  chiefly  with  Mme.  Bernhardt's  life  at  Belle  Isle,  her 
summer  seaside  home  on  the  Brittany  coast,  and  showed  her  play- 
ing tennis,  paddling,  shrimping,  climbing  rocks,  and  doing  a  score 
of  other  things  which  are  a  tribute  to  her  amazing  youthfulness. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  this  film,  which  is  not  to  be  released  for 
some  months  to  come,  will  be  one  of  the  great  successes  of  the 
cinemi  theatres  through. ut  the  world. 


Sceneshifters  Abolished. 

A  human  cinematograph  show  has  been  presented  among 
Maskelyne  and  Devant's  mysteries   at  the  St.   George's  Hall. 

The  audience  were  shown  the  title  and  the  introduction  to  a 
picture  drama  by  an  ordinary  projecting  machine  ;  then  sud- 
denly the  white  screen  was  lifted,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
little  farce  was  played  by  actors  and  actresses  behind  a  gauze 
screen. 

The  most  amazing  point  about  the  production  was  the  chang- 
ing of  the  scenery.  Just  as  the  scenes  flit  from  one  room  to 
another  without  a  moment's  interval  in  a  cinema  show,  the 
scenes  in  this  human  moving  p;cture  changed.  Solid  furniture, 
exteriors  of  houses,  bedrooms,  picture  galleries,  corridors,  all 
changed   places    ia    about  one-fifth  of  a  second. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  invention  can  be  applied  to  scene- 
shifting  in  any  theatrical  production.  How  the  mysterious 
change  is  effected   was    not  revealed. 


How's  this  for  Realism. 

The  other  evening  at  St.  Anne's  picture  theatre,  Manchester, 
two  small  boys  were  watching  a  film  which  showed  a  duel  be- 
tween two  cowboys  fighting  for  the  favour  of  the  same  girl. 
The  combatants  were  suddenly  attacked  by  Red  Indians,  and 
forthwith  jumped  into  a  disused  pit,  together  with  the  lady, 
and  opened  a  vigorous  fire  upon  the  enemy.  In  terror,  the  girl 
flung  herself  upon  the  body  of  the  man  she  loved. 

"Leave  him  alone  ! ''  called  out  one  of  the  boys  indignantly 
to  her. 

"  Hurrah  !  "  he  cried,  as  the  bodies  of  two  Indians  fell 
prostrate. 

"  How  can  he  shoot  when  you  are  hanging  on  his  arm  like 
that?"  shouted  the   second  small  boy. 

"Watch  that  Indian  behind  you  !"  cried  No.   1  excitedly. 

"  Shut  up  !  "  said  No.  2,  in  a  stage  whisper,  "  all  the  people 
are   laughing   at  us." 

Peradventure  There  be  But  Two. 

Our  headline  calls  to  mind  an  occasion  in  the  early  days  of  the 
world's  history  when  a  good  man  pleaded  for  the  saving  of  a  city  from 
destruction  if  but  one  true  Christian  could  be  found.  The  citv 
fathers  of  Liverpool  had  perhaps  never  read  the  story  before  they 
debated  upon  the  proposed  new  rules  for  picturedromes  under 
their  control  or  they  might  have  stayed  their  hands,  for  at  least 
two  members  of  the  City  Council  were  found  prepared  to  bless 
rather  than  to  curse  those  innocent  institutions.  Here  is  what 
they  said  during  the  cour.-e  of  a  discussion.  Mr.  John  Byrne 
expressed  the  hope  that  the  special  committee  would  not  consider 
picturedromes  from  any  prejudiced  point  of  view.  He  had 
derived  great  pleasure  from  visiting  picturedromes.  They  were  a 
delightful  source  of  amusement,  they  were  inexpensive,  and  thev 
recommended  themselves  to  the  people  of  the  city.  He  thought 
himself  that  there  was  ample  room  for  a  further  extension  of  the 
system. 

Mr.  Stuart  Deacon  said  he,  too,  considered  cinematograph 
performances  an  excellent  institution,  and  yet  a  special  committee 
was  appointed. 


HIS     MAJEST  S 

FEATURE    FILMS    FOR    HIRE    OR  SALE. 

100,000    FILMS    FOR    SALE    CHEAP.  Ft. 

Acrobat's    Daughter,     Polar 3,300 

Venus,     Nordisk  2,393 

Written     in     Blood.     Gaumont  2,300 

Four    Dare    Devils,    Polar         2,640 

The    Outcast,    Gaumont 3,000 

Blackmail,    Cines       2,200 

Lowe    and     Money,     Nordisk 3,000 

Flight    to     Death,     Nordisk 1,745 

The    Torment,     Eclair        2,125 

The     Bride    of    Death,     Nordisk 3,000 

Go  1     of    the    Sun,     Pathe    col 1,847 

The    Airman's    Secret,    Pasquali 2,000 

Shin    of    Lions,    Ambrosio       1,432 

Mystery    of    Glass    Coffin,     Eclair  2,485 

The    Deserter,     Bison         2,200 

The    Plot    that    Failed,     Itala  2,000 

FIL1VI     HIRERS, 

15,       VICTORIA       PARK,       FISHPONDS. 
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THE    BOY  SCOUT  HERO. 

THE     KINEMATOGR\PH     CO.'S     NEW     FILM. 

The  peoples  of  all  ages  and  of  all  countries  have  sung  the 
praises  of  Tommy  Atkins  and  of  the  handy  man,  but  to-day  is 
essentially  the  day  of  the  boy  scout.  Everyone  admires  the 
devotion  to  duty  and  self-sacrifice  displayed  by  Baden  Powell's 
khaki-clad  band,  and  the  fine  film  which  the  Kinematograph 
Trading  Co.  are  releasing  on  December  16,  length  2,500  feet, 
will  doubtless  do  much  to  further  increase  the  popularity  of  the 
boy  scout  movement.  The  film  is  one  which  will,  we  feel  cer- 
tain, draw  not  only  all  scouts,  but  will  attract  every  member 
of  a  family  which  numbers  amongst  it  "  one  of  England's  last 
hope."     The  story  tells  its  own  tale. 

George,  a  shoeblack,  is  fascinated  by  the  Scouts,  and  longs 
to  join  them.  Heedless  of  his  occupation,  he  follows  the  troop. 
Arriving  at  the  cross  roads,  the  troop  divide  up  into  patrols  and 
start  off  North,  South,  East,  and  West.  Two  of  the  scouts  not 
mounted  are  separated  from  their  comrades,  and  are  set  upon  by 
two  burly  ruffians.  George,  who  has  been  following  at  a 
distance,  signals  that  he  will  come  to  their  assistance.  He 
shows  great  pluck,  and  attacks  the  men  in  such  earnest  that 
they  are  compelled  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat.  Scout  Robert,  son 
of  wealthy  parents,  shows  his  gratitude  by  taking  George  home. 
Here  George  is  adopted.  His  great  wish  is  now  gratified,  for 
he  is  soon  ranked  as  a  Scout.  Robert  and  his  brother  decide 
to  take  George  a  walk  in  the  neighbouring  woods,  and  they  are 
accompanied  by  Robert's  little  sister  Pauline.  The  wood- 
cutters have  been  very  busy,  two  of  whom  have  sawn  three 
parts  through  a  very  tall  tree,  and,  needing  refreshment,  they 
throw  down  their  tools.  The  youngsters,  who  have  been  amus- 
ing themselves  near  by,  are  delighted  to  see  a  strolling  organ- 
grinder  with  his  monkey,  who  has  stopped  near  them  hoping 
to  get  a  copper.  The  girl  tells  the  organ-grinder  to  follow  her 
in  order  that  she  might  get  some  pence  from  her  father  to  give 
him.  The  organ-grinder  is  very  grateful  for  the  alms  he  re- 
ceives, but  on  returning  is  surprised  by  the  disappearance  of 
his  monkey.  Pauline  returning  is  unable  to  find  her  hat,  which 
she  had  left  upon  the  seat,  and  the  boys  immediately  make  a 
search.  George,  with  the  born  instinct  of  a  scout,  traces  the 
marks  made  by  the  monkey,  which  had  dragged  the  hat  away, 
and  discovers  the  animal  perched  at  the  top  of  the  tree  upon 
which  the  woodcutters  had  been  working  with  the  hat  in  its 
mouth.  George  climbs  the  tree,  and  soon  recovers  the  hat. 
tVhile  endeavouring  to  come  down  he  gets  hitched  up  in  the 
branches.  Pauline,  fearing  that  some  accident  might  befall 
him,  has  fetched  her  father,  who,  seeing  the  difficulty,  directs 
the  two  boys  to  climb  the  trees  standing  either  side  of  the  one 
on  which  George  is  perched.  They  both  have  the  ends  of  a 
long  rope,  and  George's  level  is  soon  reached.  The  centre  of 
the  rope  is  swung  towards  George,  who  grasps  same,  and  is 
soon  .standing  on  safe  ground  with  his  friends.  Assistance  had 
only  just  come  in  time,  for  he  had  hardly  vacated  his  position 
in  the  tree  when  it  breaks  off  at  the  trunk,  which  had  been 
nearly  sawn  through. 

The  Scouts  go  to  camp,  and  Robert's  two  sisters  are  allowed 
to  accompany  them.  The  camps  are  pitched,  and  the  boys  take 
the  girls  along  to  find  shelter  for  the  night.  They  come  across 
a  thatched  cottage,  and  the  old  spinster  agrees  to  take  the  girls 
in.  The  boys  return  to  the  camp.  The  two  ruffians  who  had 
attacked  the  boys  previously,  and  had  followed  the  troop,  creep 
up  to  the  cottage  and  demand  money  from  the  old  lady.  The 
small  amount  they  receive  enrages  them.  They  raise  the  sluice- 
gates of  a  reservoir,  which  is  near  by,  and  the  cottage  is  soon 
s\v  uuped  by  the  rushing  waters.     Robert  and  George,  who  are 


on  sentry-go,  hear  the  cries  for  help,  and  discover  the  terrible 
position  in  which  the  girls  are.  George  swims  out  and  gets  into 
the  top  of  the  cottage.  The  girls,  who  have  been  trying  to 
escape  through  the  thatched  roof,  are  soon  out.  Ropes  are 
thrown  to  George,  and  by  this  means  a  Scout  pony  is  guided 
through  the  water  to  the  cottage.  The  pony  is  sent  back  with 
one  of  the  poor  girls  on  its  back,  and  George  remains  in  his 
position  until  all  are  safely  away.  This  process  proves  very 
troublesome,  the  girls  finding  it  a  somewhat  difficult  task 
to  mount  the  beast  stru~<ding  in  the  water.  They  land  safely, 
and  our  hero  George  runs  back  to  the  camp.  The  troop  returns 
home,  and  great  joy  is  shown  by  Robert's  parents  when  a  halt 
is  called  in  front  of  the  house.  As  a  reward  to  George  for 
his  bravery  he  is  presented  with  a  fine  chestnut  mare,  which 
prances  in  front  of  the  troop  with  our  hero  on  its  back,  who  is 
now   Scout  Master. 


Those   that   have   shown  "  Twixt   War  and  the  Girl  "  laugh 
at  the  opposition  missing  it.     WALTURDAW. 


INVICTA   FILM    COMPANY  TO 
RELEASE      1 01      BISON     FILM. 

If  one  had  to  answer  the  query  which  brand  of  films 
has  recently  jumped  into  popularity  with  the  greatest 
rapidity,  one  would  experience  absolutely  no  difficulty 
in  giving  a  correct  reply.  Without  doubt  101  Bison 
films  have  made  their  mark  on  the  British  market 
quicker  than  any  other  brand  we  know  of. 

And  what  is  the  reason  for  their  great  popularity  ? 
pimply  that  for  photographic  quality  they  cannot  be 
beaten,  whilst  for  scenery  and  environment  they  are 
entitled  to  be  classed  amongst  the  best.  Again,  there  is 
a  vim  about  the  acting  which  is  seldom  seen  in  the 
moving  picture,  whilst  the  stories  portrayed  are  always 
of  the  kind  which  finds  favour  amongst  picture  theatre 
patrons  of  all  ages. 

The  Invicta  Film  Company  have  certainly  brought  off  a 
great  coup  in  securing  the  appointment  as  sole  agents  for 
Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies  of  a  make  of  film  which 
in  our  opinion  requires  very  little  pushing  to  make  it  go. 
Representatives  of  the  paper  who  have  sat  in  theatres 
when  Bison  101  Films  were  being  screened  are 
unanimous  in  their  opinion  that  they  evoked  the  heartiest 
applause  and  were  most  warmly  received. 

At  the  showrooms  of  the  Invicta  Film  Company,  11, 
Denman  Street,  we  were  recently  privileged  to  have  a 
private  view  of  their  forthcoming  releases  which  include 
not  only  Bison  ioi,  but  Victor  and  Gem  films  and  we 
are  bound  to  admit  that  this  company  have  many  trump 
cards  up  their  sleeve  for  exhibitors.  We  shall  indeed 
be  greatly  surprised  if  much  of  the  film  business  does 
not  find  its  way  "to  Denman  Street,  where  the  Invicta 
Film  Company's  premises  will  undoubtedly  be  known  as 
the  home  of  good  things. 

"  'Twixt  War  and  the  Girl,'  Exclusive,  packs  theatres  to  the 
full  extent.     WALTURDAW. 
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THE    RISE    AND    PROGRESS    OF 

A    GREAT     NORTHERN    FIRM. 

THE    CINEMATOGRAPH    WHITELEY. 


The  story  is  told  of  the  late  William  Whiteley  that  on  the  morning 
he  started  his  business  career  his  first  customer  was  a  boy  who 
required  a  box  of  matches.  It  was  characteristic  of  the  man,  who 
was  subsequently  to  be  known  as  the  Universal  Provider,  that  he 
should  turn  to  his  assistants  with  the  remark,  "Gentlemen,  take 
off  your  coats  ;  we've  commenced  business." 

Something  of  the  same  spirit  must  have  actuated  the  heads  of 
the  New  Century  Film  Service  when  in  1901  they  embarked  upon 
a  career  which,  although  commenced 
amidst  the  smallest  surroundings,  was 
destined  to  be  so  successful  that  at 
the  end  of  11  years  they  were  entitled 
to  be  known  as  the  Whiteley  of  the 
cinematograph  trade,  for  beneath  their 
roof  at  the  present  time  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  everything  necessary  for  any 
branch  of  the  moving  picture  industry, 
from  sixpennyworth  of  film  cement  to  a 
motor  generator. 

It  is  the  desire  of  The  Cinema  that 
its  readers  shall  not  only  be  kept  au  fait 
with  every  new  move  affecting  their 
welfare,  but  that  they  shall  also  be  made 
familiar  with  the  history  of  the  most 
successful  enterprise  connected  with  the 
trade,  and  with  this  latter  object  in 
view  a  representative  of  this  journal 
recently  journeyed  to  Leeds  for  the  pur- 
pose of  gathering  some  interesting  par- 
ticulars about  the  rise  and  progress  of 
a  great  Yorkshire  firm  —  the  New 
Century  Film  Service,  Limited. 

Nos.  2  and  4,  Quebec  Street,  are 
the  home  of  this  vast  enterprise,  and 
they  are  premises  which  can  only  be 
correctly  described  as 


EXTERIOR    OF    THE    PREMISE 


A  Hive  of  Industry. 

Here  our  representative  found  Mr.  H. 
Dickson,   the  courteous  general  manager 

and  director,  literally  up  to  his  neck  in  it,  attending  to  the 
morning's  heavy  mail,  conferring  witli  the  heads  of  the  various 
departments,  and  superintending  the  thousand  and  one 
details  connected  with  the  ramifications  of  an  undertaking  the 
operations  of  which  extend  into  even  the  most  remote  parts  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  and  those  priceless  adjuncts  of  the 
British  Isles,  the  Colonies. 

Busy  man  though  he  is,  Mr.  Dickson  yet  found  time  to  give  The 
Cinema  representative  an  all  too  brief  interview,  and  we  are  thus 
enabled  to  print  a  few  particulars  shedding  some  light  on  the 
history  of  the  company  under  notice. 

Its  Origin. 

A  point  of  importance  which  we  discovered  was  that  the  New 
Century  Film  Service   was   the   first   enterprise  to  run  a  theatre 


solely  devoted  to  moving  pictures,  for  in  1901  they  were  to  be  found 
at  the  St.  George's  Hall,  Bradford,  giving  a  continuous  show. 
The  idea  then  occurred  to  them  that  after  they  had  used  the  films 
which  they  purchased  they  might  be  made  a  further  source  of 
revenue  by  being  let  to  other  exhibitors. 

Thus  was  the  nucleus  of  a  gigantic  business  laid.  So  well  did 
the  company  treat  its  customers  that  its  connections  rapidly  spread, 
and  within  a  brief  period  of  time  the  space  available  for  this 
section  of  its  business  at  St.  George's 
Hall  became  all  too  small,  as  will  be 
readily  imagined  when  we  point  out 
that  the  then  turnover  of  50,000  feet 
of  film  per  week  has  now  increased  to 
one  of  1,000,000  feet  per  week. 

The  Move  to  Leeds. 

By  November,  191 1,  the  business  of 
the  New  Century  Film  Service  had 
established  itself  upon  a  solid  basis,  and 
its  name  was  a  household  word  amongst 
exhibitors.  The  tiny  acorn  had  become 
the  sturdy  oak. 

It  became  essential  that  commodious 
premises  as  the  new  home  of  this  enter- 
prise should  be  taken.  Where  that  home 
should  be  was  a  matter  that  gave  rise  to 
anxious  consideration.  Those  at  the 
helm  were  actuated  with  but  one  desire, 
the  desire  to  establish  themselves  in  a 
centre  which  should  be  easily  accessible 
to  their  patrons,  and  which  should  afford 
lacilities  for  the  rapid  transit  of  all  those 
necessities  for  the  moving  picture  trade 
handled  by  the  firm. 

It  was  quickly  decided  that  there  was 
but  one  city  which  met  all  these 
requirements,  the  city  of  Leeds.  Served 
by  no  fewer  than  seven  lines  of  railway, 
Leeds  occupies  a  unique  position,  and 
accordingly  to  Leeds  the   New  Century  decided   to  go. 

The  next  desideratum  was  the  selection  of  offices  and  show- 
rooms, which  should  not  only  be  sufficiently  commodious  to  cope 
with  the  volume  of  business  then  being  done,  but  should  provide 
room  for  the  further  extensions  which  an  ever-increasing  demand 
must  inevitably  render  necessary  sooner  or  later. 

Quebec  Street,  if  we  may  say  so,  is  an  ideal  position  for  a  film 
business,  for  it  is  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  railways,  whilst  not 
being  too  far  removed  from  the  principal  thoroughfares  of  the  city 
itself.  The  premises  selected  as  offices  at  Nos.  2  and  4  are  also  ex- 
ceptionally well  adapted  for  a  business  of  this  character.  The 
several  rooms  are  spacious,  lofty,  well-ventilated,  light,  and  enjoy 
the  additional  advantage  of  occupying  aground  and  first  floor.  We 
know  of  no  finer  suite  of  offices  in  the  film  trade  than  those 
possessed  by  the  New  Century  Film  Service. 
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Why  Success  Has  Resulted. 

What  has  been  the  reason  for  the  phenomenal  success  which  this 
film  service  has  achieved  ?  We  answer  unhesitatingly,  the  absolutely 
independent  judgment  exercised,  for  the   policy  of  the   firm    has 


distant.  It  is  such  acts  as  this — and  this  is  but  one  of  many 
which  we  could  enumerate — that  have  made  all  those  employed  at 
Quebec  Street  realise  that  the  firm's  interest  is  their  interest,  and 
have  made  employers  and  staff  one  happy  family  working  for  one 
common  end. 


1'RIYATE    OFFICE    AND    B3ARD-ROOM 


always  been  to  procure  the  best  irrespective  of  price,  and  to  make 
the  name  of  the  New  Century  Film  Service  stand  for  quality. 

Another  reason  for  success  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  this 
firm  has  gained  a  notoriety  for  prompt  delivery  which  it  will  be 
hard  to  beat.  There  is,  in  our  opinion,  another  reason  equally  as 
•mportant  as  both  of  these.     It  is  to  be  found  in  the  harmonious 


Business   in   Exclusives. 

To  the  New  Century  Film  Service  belongs  also  the  honour 
of  being  the  first  to  handle  dramatic  films  on  the  exclusive 
principle,  and  what  is  more,  it  also  enjoys  the  proud  distinction 
of  having  paid  the  highest  price  ever  demanded  up  to  that  time  for 


COUNTING-HOUSE. 


relationship  which  exists  between  employers  and  employed  and  the 
kindly  consideration  which  the  former  have  always  shown  the  latter. 
As  an  instance  of  this  we  mav  mention  that  when  the  change 
from  Bradford  to  Leeds  was  decided  upon  the  firm  not  only 
moved  their  married  men  free  of  expense,  but  gave  their  un- 
married employees  a  sufficient  increase  to  enable  them,  if  they 
desired  to  do  so,  to  still  reside  in   Bradford,  a  city  some  10  miles 


a  single  subject  when  it  secured  Selig's  great  masterpiece,  Christo- 
pher Columbus. 

It  was  due  to  the  manner  in  which  they  handled  this  film  that  it 
was  such  a  great  success  and  proved  such  a  money-earner  to  ex- 
hibitors. They  introduced  methods  which  had  never  been  previ- 
ously even  thought  of,  for  not  only  did  they  suggest  the  appropriate 
musical   accompaniment,  but  they  went  further,  and  had  special 
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music  composed  for  the  picture  by  one  of  London's  most  noted 
organists.  A  handbook  was  also  published  with  suggestions  for 
showing  the  film,  and  advertising  matter  was  prepared  which  it 
cost  a  small  fortune  to  produce.  Small  wonder,  then,  that  all  the 
world  flocked  to  see  the  picture  and  that  [the  New  Century  gained 


its  price.  In  pandering  to  this  prejudice  exhibitors  are  undoubtedly 
blind  to  their  own  interests.  If  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire, 
so  is  a  machine,  which  is  practically  everlasting,  worthy  of  its 
price,  and  we  were  extremely  glad  to  learn  that  although  the  Kalee 
projector  is  the  second  highest-priced  machine  on  the  market,  its 


MACHINE     ROOM. 


a  reputation  which  will  for  ever  stand  them  in  good  stead. 
Since  then,  in  April,  1912,  when  Selig's  picture  was  released,  the 
firm  have  issued  an  exclusive  film  each  month,  and  so  greatly  have 
their  efforts  in  this  direction  been  appreciated,  so  successful  has 
their  policy  proved,  that  they  will  in  future  release  one  exclusive 
per  week,  a  demand   for   such  a   frequent  issue  having  been  pro- 


good  qualities  have  become  so  recognised  that  the  demand  for  it  is 
increasing  daily. 

We  doubt  whether  "any  makers  of  projectors  can  claim  to  have 
accomplished  the  feat  performed  by  the  New  Century  Film  Service, 
viz.,  to  have  in  one  city  alone  25  of  their  projectors  in  constant  use. 
Such,  however,  is  the  record  of  the  Kalee  projector  in  Leeds  alone, 


BOOKING     DEPARTMENT. 


duced.     Thus  the  New  Century  may  with  truth  be  said  to  be  the 
largest  dealers  in  exclusives. 

The  Kalee  Projector. 

Strange  though  it  may  seem,  British  exhibitors  are  for  the  most 
part  prejudiced  against  the  British  projector,  not  on  account  of  its 
inferiority  to  the  foreign  article,   we  are  glad  to  say,  but  owing  to 


and  it  is  a  record  to  be  justly  proud  of.  And  the  demand  shows  no 
sign  of  diminishing,  for  the  firm  find  it  impossible  to  even  retain 
two  of  the  machines  at  a  time  on  their  own  premises  for  exhibition 
purposes.  No  sooner  are  two  fitted  up  than  some  exhibitor  comes 
along  and  pats  himself  upon  the  back  at  his  luck  in  being  allowed 
to  carry  one  off. 

Having  said  so  much  about  the  rise  and  progress  of  this  enter- 
prise, we  will  now  conduct  our  readers  over 
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A  Tour  of  the  Premises. 

On  the  first  floor  we  have  the  manager's  office,  which  also  does 
duty  when  required  as  a  board-room.  Sumptuously  furnished  and 
heated  with  electric  radiator,  yet  withal  wearing  a  distinctly  business 
air,  one  is  not  long  here  without  discovering  that  the  New  Century- 
is  an  up-to-date  firm,  for  at  the  manager's  right  hand  is  that 
labour-saving  device  which  also  stands  for  accuracy,  the  Dicta- 
phone. 

Close   at   hand  is  the   poster-room,    carrving   a   huge   stock   of 


DESPATCH     ROOM. 

lithographic  and  letterpress  printing,  for  the  demands  of  the  cine- 
matograph for  poster  display  are  gigantic.  The  firm  is  a  strong 
believer  in  publicity,  and  for  their  exclusive  films  they  have 
specially  designed  posters.  Whereas  in  many  film-renting  estab- 
lishments the  poster-room  is  chaos  let  loose,  here  the  most  perfect 
order  is  maintained,  and  the  well-regulated  system  employed 
enables  the  clerk  in  charge,  upon  receipt  of  an  order  for  advertising 
matter,  to  have  the  same  on  the  rail  in  almost  less  time  than  it  takes 
us  to  record  the  fact. 

On  the  ground  floor  we  come  first  to  the  machine  department,  a 
room  which,  for  convenience  and  dimensions,  many  London  firms 
would  give  much  to  possess.  Everything  in  uss  in  the  picture 
theatre  is  here  to  be  seen — projectors,  arc  lamps,  lanterns,  trans- 
formers, portable  effects,  lenses,  condenssrs,  carbons,  and  the 
multifarious  necessities  of  the  trade.  Naturally,  this  is  one  of  the 
most  sought  after  departments  of  the  business  ;  consequently,  close 
at  hand,  we  have  the  telephone  with  its  two  lines  and  ten  exten- 
sions, enabling  a  customer  to  be  put  into  direct  communication 
with  the  department  required  with  the  least  possible  delay.  This 
compartment  also  contains  the  lime-recording  clock  so  necessary 
where  large  staffs  are  employed. 

The   Film  Room. 

Some  idea  of  the  enormous  business  done  in  films  alone  may  be 
gauged  from  the  fact  that  no  fewer  than  nine  clerks  are  kept  busy 
from  nine  in  the  morning  till  six  at  night  constantly  despatching 
films  to  the  firm's  numerous  clientele. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  giving  a  word  of  praise  to  those  who 
were  responsible  for  the  arrangement  of  the  offices,  for  they  were 
so  planned  as  to  conduce  to  a  saving  of  both  time  and  labour,  as  is 
evident  when  we  mention  that  in  all  cases  where  the  despatch  of 
goods  is  one  of  the  chief  factors,  there  is  a  door  opening  direct  on 
to  the  street  to  which  carriers'  or  railway  carts  can  come. 

The  stock  of  films  runs  into  many  millions  of  feet,  all  in  the  pink 


of  condition,  for  no  film  is  ever  taken  in  or  sent  out  without  being 
previously  examined  and,  if  necessary,  made  perfect. 

Film  cleaning,  too,    is   made    much    of   here,    and  expert  cleaners 
are  kept  busy  from  one  end  of  the  week  to  the  other. 

The  Typists'  Department 

would  put  many  great  commercial  undertakings  to  shame,  for  it 
employs  no  fewer  than  10  typists,  and,  to  the  credit  of  the  New- 
Century  Film  Service  be  it  stated,  they  are  all  male  operators. 
Cheap  feminine  labour  finds  no  place  in  any  department  in  this 
undertaking,  and  this  probably  accounts  for  the  fact 
that  accuracy  and  promptitude  are  the  keynotes  of  the 
establishment.  Even  with  this  large  staff  so  great  is 
the  volume  of  correspondence  to  be  dealt  with  that 
work  has  to  be  carried  on  at  high  pressure. 

The  machine-dispatch  room  needs  but  passing  refer- 
ence save  to  mark  that  it  also  houses  the  repairing 
department,  for  the  firm  do  a  large  business  in  repairs, 
every  make  of  machine  passing  through  their  hands 
during  the  year. 

The  Model  Theatre. 

In  the  basement  we  have  what  is  probably  the  most 
model  projection-room  in  the  trade.  It  is,  in  fact,  a 
theatre  in  miniature,  with  its  panelled  walls  and  rows 
of  plush-covered  tip-ups.  So  much  so  that  it  has 
attracted  unenviable  notoriety,  and  its  proprietors 
have  been  prosecuted,  as  detailed  elsewhere,  forgiving 
exhibitions  with  inflammable  films  in  an  unlicensed 
building,  despite  the  fact  that  a  notice  attached  to  the 
outer  doors,  which  open  into  the  street,  states, ' '  Strictly- 
private.  For  exhibitors  only.  Trade  cards  must  be 
produced." 

Here,  on'_set  days  of  the  week,  the  films  of  different 

makers  are  projected  before   Northern  buyers,   who 

thus  have  the  opportunity  of  witnessing,   under  the 

actual  conditions  which  appertain  in  the  electric  theatre, 

the  week's  releases  without  going  to   the  trouble  and 

expense  of  a  journey  to  the  London  showrooms  of  the  manufacturers. 

Space  forbids   any  lengthy  reference  to  the    operating  chamber 

with  its  complete  equipment  for  generating  current.     Suffice  it  to 

say,  therefore,  that  it  is  an  object  lesson  that  should  prove  of  great 

advantage  to  any  who  contemplate  entering  the  trade  as  exhibitors. 

We   began    this  article   by   an   allusion  to   London's   universal 

provider ;  we   cannot   close   it  more  fitly  than  by  another  simile. 


5DEL     THEATRE. 


William  Whiteley's  proud  boast  was  that  at  his  establishment  one 
could  obtain  anything  from  a  needle  to  a  Dreadnought  ;  the  New 
Century  Film  Service  may  justly  claim  that  they  can  s  upply  any- 
thing from  the  most  minute  rivet  to  an  electric  power  station  or  a 
theatre  fully  equipped,  and  when  the  extension  of  their  premises, 
upon  which  they  have  now  embarked,  is  complete  they  will  be  able 
to  cope  with  even  greater  demands. 
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THE     VERY     LATEST     THEATRE. 

A     ,£100,000      DEAL. 

ANOTHER     IMPORTANT     THEATRE     FOR     LONDON. 
THE     CINEMA     STATEMENTS  —  EXCLUSIVE     AND     CORRECT. 


WHEN  The  Cinema  published  the  exclusive  in- 
formation that  London  was  to  have  a 
^,50,000  electric  theatre  many  connected 
with  the  cinematograph  industry  shook  their 
heads,  and  said,  "  It's  easy  to  make  these 
assertions,  but  hard  to  prove  them."  But  within  a 
short  space  of  time  the  truth  of  our  statement  was 
proved,  and  all  London  knew  that  it  was  upon  the  site 
of  the  New  Gallery  that  the  theatre  was  to  be  erected. 

This  building  is  still  progressing,  and  its  enormous  iron 
columns  and  steel  girders  with  their  immense  spans  are 
to  be  admired,  not  only  from  an  engineering  point  of 
view,  but  also  from  the  aspect  of  the  chief  members  and 
prime  movers  of  the  Cinema  trade  as  showing  what 
we  are  coming  to,  and  how  successfully  they  have  all 
helped  to  bring  the  Cinema  Theatre  to  its  present  state 
of  perfection.  The  decorations,  I  am  told,  will  be  most 
lavish,  yet  the  tone  will  be  of  the  highest  class,  and 
Messrs.  Sedger  and  Laurillard  will  deserve  all  the 
congratulations  that  they  will  surely  receive. 

In  a  recent  issue  The  Cinema  again  exclusively  told 
the  trade  that  another  home  for  pictures,  costing  double 
the  sum — the  mere  mention  of  which  has  staggered  so 
many — was  on  the  tapis.  Again  the  trade  was 
astounded,  and  doubted  the  accuracy  of  our  informa- 
tion. 

To-day  we  are  able  to  again  prove  that  "  if  you  see  it 
in  The  Cinema  it  is  so,"  to  paraphrase  Horatio,  and  are 
in  a  position  to  substantiate  our  claim  that  The  Cinema, 
by  reason  of  its  business  connections,  is  in  a  position 
to  publish  information  which  it  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
its  competitors  to  obtain. 

The  site— portion  of  which  will  be  occupied  by  a 
magnificent  Concert-Cinema  Theatre — is  situate  at  the 
Marble  Arch  end  of  London's  most  fashionable  shopping 
centre,  Oxford  Street.  The  theatre  will  have  a  frontage 
to  Oxford  Street,  and  there  will  also  be  a  restaurant 
capable  of  seating  3,000  persons.  In  Park  Lane  and  at 
the  Oxford  Street  end  of  this  select  thoroughfare  there 
will  be  erected  a  very  exclusive  and  high-class  block  of 
residential  flats  de  Luxe — and  no  business  premises 
whatever  will  be  in  any  way  connected  with  them  ;    the 


Grosvenor  Estate,  who  are  the  freeholders,  being  very 
particular  that  only  residential  property  of  the  very  best 
class  shall  be  allowed  in  this  important  thoroughfare. 
As  our  readers  will  readily  recognise,  land  in  such  a 
position  is  enormously  valuable,  and  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  the  ground  rent  to  be  paid  will  stand 
for  all  time  as  the  highest  ever  demanded  for  a  site  upon 
which  a  cinematograph  theatre  stands. 

The  credit  for  this  record  deal  in  connection  with  our 
industry,  as  also  for  the  New  Gallery  Theatre, 
belongs  to  Messrs.  Harris  an  J  Gillow,  the  cine- 
matograph property  experts,  of  451a,  Oxford  Street, 
W.,  whilst  the  honour  of  effecting  a  deal  which  entitles 
him  to  the  designation  of  one  of  the  monarchs  of  cinemato- 
graph exhibitors  has  to  be  ascribed  to  Mr.  Israel  Davis, 
the  managing  director  of  Electric  Pavilions,  Limited, 
an  enterprise  which  already  stands  high  in  the  estima- 
tion of  patrons  of  picture  theatres. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  in  dealing  with  Mr. 
Davis's  company  to  make  passing  reference  to  the 
opening  of  his  new  theatre  in  Shaftesbury  Avenue. 
With  a  seating  capacity  for  over  a  thousand,  this  theatre 
is  certainly  entitled  to  be  classified  as  one  of  London's 
latest  and  best,  and  affords  further  proof  of  Mr.  Davis's 
intentions  to  make  his  theatres  something  to  be  proud 
of,  things  of  beauty  and  joys  for  ever. 


Scene  from  "  Flying  A  "  Film. 

JACK   OF    DIAMONDS. 

Released  December  ISth.  Approx.  Length,  1,000  feet. 
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The  Machine  of  the  Present  and  Future 


Because 


It's   the   BEST.  Q 

It's  NOISELESS. 

It  does  not  Break  or  Scratch  FILM. 

It's  FLICKERLESS. 

It's  ROCK  STEADY. 

It's  GUARANTEED  against   REPAIRS 
for   12  MONTHS. 

It's  GUARANTEED  against  FAULTY 
MATERIAL  for  ALL  TIME. 


Those  who  KNOW  are  Buying 


Power's  Cameragraph  No*  6. 

THE  WALTURDAW  COMPANY,  Ltd., 

46,    GERRARD    STREET,    LONDON,     W. 

Telephones    Gerrard  8264-5.  Telegrams-"  Albertype,  London." 


CARDIFF    9,  St.  John  Square. 

Telephone  — 1060  National.     Wires — "  Walturdaw,  Cardiff.'' 


BIRMINGHAM— 192,  Corporation  Street. 

Telephone — 6123  Central      Wires — "Albertype,  Birmingham.' 
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THE  FILM   SERVICE  OPENING 
UP  NORTH. 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  chronicle  the 
success  of  any  undertaking  -connected  with  the  cinema- 
tograph industry,  but  when  that  success  has  been 
achieved  as  the  result  of  persistent  personal  attention  to 
business,  the  ability  to  perceive  the  trend  of  events  and 
to  take  advantage  of  every  new  opening,  coupled  with 
honest  dealing  and  business  methods,  the  keynote  of 
which  is  fair  treatment  to  all,  the  pleasure  becomes 
doubly  great.  It  is,  therefore,  a  source  of  great  satisfac- 
tion to  us  to  be  able  to  announce  that,  short  as  has  been 
its  career,  THE  Film  Service,  under  the  able  direction  of 
Mr.  W.  A.  Penning,  has  not  only  outgrown  its  present 
home  in  Rupert  Street,  but  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  open  premises  in  Leeds  to  cope  with  the 
demands  made  upon  them  by  exhibitors  in  the  North. 
Very  imposing  offices  have  been  secured  in  the  most 
central  position  in  the  city,  Nos.  1  to  8,  Wellington 
Chambers,  and  within  a  few  days  will  open  their 
doors  to  the  numerous  customers  in  Yorkshire  and 
the  surrounding  counties  who  have  already  found 
THE  Film  Service  just  the  thing  they  required.  Mr. 
E.  A.  Boden,  late  manager  of  St.  James'  Hall,  Harrogate, 
has  been  appointed  manager  and,  being  well  known 
to  all  Northern  exhibitors,  should  prove  a  valuable 
asset.  He  will  be  assisted  by  a  competent  staff,  each 
of  whom  has  made  himself  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  requirements  of  the  trade  in  the  particular 
districts  it  is  desired  to  serve,  so  that  customers  can  place 
the  utmost  reliance  upon  any  suggestions  that  are  made 
to  them. 

It  is  not  intended  that  the  Leeds  business  shall  L 2 
■conducted  in  any  way  on  the  lines  of  a  clearing  house, 
but  that  it  shall  be  worked  upon  the  lines  which  have 
made  THE  Film  Service  in  London  so  popular  amongst 
its  extensive  clientele,  and  under  the  able  guidance  of 
Mr.  Fenning  we  confidently  look  forward  to  the  time 
when  we  shall  be  able  to  announce  that  this  offshoot  has 
become  so  sturdy  as  to  put  out  tendrils  of  its  own  which 
shall  have  extended  to  other  important  centres  north- 
wards. 


Scene  from   "  Flying  A  "    Film 

THF     PROMISE. 

Released  December  7th.  Approv  Length,  985  feet. 


A     PROGRESSIVE     ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

CINEMATOGRAPH    EXHIBITORS    RAPIDLY 
COMBINING. 

It  is  with  feelings  of  considerable  pleasure  that  we 
learn  that  the  Cinematograph  Exhibitors'  Association  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  making  great  progress,  and 
that  it  bids  fair,  in  time,  to  embrace  within  its  fold  every 
electric  theatre  proprietor  in  the  British  Isles. 

We  have  said  that  we  note  this  with  pleasure,  and  our 
reason  for  this  is  that  we  regard  this  Association  as  the 
first  serious  attempt  at  combination  by  the  showman 
section  of  the  industry  to  protect  its  own  interest.  The 
defunct  Cinematograph  Defence  League  never  was,  and 
never  could  have  been,  of  any  use  to  exhibitors ;  and  if 
it  had  met  its  just  fate  it  would  have  been  killed  at  its 
inception.  Had  the  advice  of  the  writer  of  this  article 
been  taken  the  career  of  the  Defence  League  would 
have  been  even  shorter  than  it  was,  and  exhibitors 
would  have  been  saved  much  of  the  money  which  was 
wasted.  No  one  with  the  least  perception  could  possibly 
have  imagined  that  that  League  could  perform  any 
useful  service  to  the  industry.  For  its  early  demise  we 
have  much  to  be  thankful,  for  probably  it  is  the  mistakes 
of  the  past  which  have  resulted  in  the  springing  into' 
existence  of  a  new  body  which,  in  our  opinion,  will  prove 
of  untold  worth  to  showmen. 

Unity  we  are  told  is  strength,  and  in  a  profession  the5 
members  of  which  must  now  number  something  like 
6,000  united  action  must  count  for  much.  The 
exhibitors  of  Great  Britain  are  a  power  to  be  reckoned 
with.  With  their  multitudinous  halls  scattered  all  over 
the  land,  they  have  a  weapon  of  the  most  powerful 
description.  Should  occasion  arise  meetings  could  be 
held  simultaneously  from  Land's  End  to  John  o'  Groats 
in  defence  of  any  interest  attacked,  and  the  tide  of 
public  opinion  could  be  made  to  flow  with  the  showman.'' 
But  there  must  be  a  central  pivot  around  which  to' 
concentrate,  and  a  guiding  and  controlling  spirit.  This; 
is  just  what  we  have  in  the  Cinematograph  Exhibitors'1 
Association  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  with  its 
central  body  in  the  Metropolis  and  its  branches  acting  as 
feelers  in  the  most  important  towns  and  districts.  After 
an  existence  of  little  more  than  seven  months,  thanks 
to  Mr.  Gavazzi  King,  the  organising  secretary,  and 
the  able  help  of  a  representative  executive  com- 
mittee, the  association  now  numbers  several  hundred 
members  and  includes  600  halls,  amongst  them  being 
almost  every  one  of  the  large  combinations.  The 
country  has  been  split  up  into  four  sections,  with  a 
branch  allocated  to  each,  and  new  members  are  being 
enrolled  daily.  As  an  instance  of  the  truth  of  our  asser- 
tion we  may  state  that  during  the  last  two  months  over 
200  members  have  been  enrolled.  In  addition  to 
watching  over  the  interests  of  exhibitors  the  association 
has  a  journal  of  its  own  which  is  most  ably  edited  and 
conducted  and  contains  much  that  cannot  fail  to 
interest  showmen.  In  this  and  many  other  directions 
the  association  has  already  proved  its  capacity  for 
furthering  the  interest  of  the  exhibitor,  and  our  advice 
to  all  who  are  in  any  way  connected  with  the  electric 
theatres  who  have  not  yet  joined  is  to  immediately 
rectify  this  omission  so  that  when  the  time  for  action 
arrives  the  exhibitors  may  present  a  solid  phalanx. 
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me  Ideal  Film  Renting  Co. 

45,  Gerrard  Street,  London,  W. 
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Presents  its  terms  and  conditions  to  exhibitors  clearly, 
so  that  transactions  may  be  entered  into  without 
::  ;:  ::  unnecessary    delays.  ::  ::  :: 

Our  List  A  (sent  on  application),  consisting  01  about 
one  thousand  subjects  of  the  best  manufacturers,  will 
::  :;  ::  be     rented     out     at  ::  ::  " 

15$. )  Five  Shillings  per  1,000ft.  per  weeh, 


changed  as  often  as  desired.  This  is  a  new  offer.  Where 
competition  is  keen  it  enables  the  Exhibitors  to  make  two, 
three  or  tven  seven  changes  a  week  without  additional  charges. 

NON-FLAM    15s.    per    1,000ft.   changed   bi  weekly. 

We  Make  a  Specialty  of  Features. 

We  invile  enquiries  for  booking  of  Features  for  3rd  and 
4th  weeks.  We  will  be  pleased  to  quote  for  any  special 
film  required.  In  case  of  urgency,  particular  attention 
will  be  given  to  selection  of  programme  to  meet  requirements- 
For  £3  per  week  a  programme  may  be  obtained  consisting 
of— A  Feature  Film  about  2,000ft.  long  and  3,000lt. 
Assorted  Films.  We  have  made  special  arrangements  to 
supply    programmes   on   and    for    Sunday    at   2/6   per    1,000ft. 


SALES  DEPARTMENT. 

We  have  for  sale   films   in  good  condition 
from  |d.  to  Id.  per  foot.     On  receipt  of  re- 
mittance goods  will  be  sent  to  any  part  of  the 
world.  Such  confidence  have  we  in  the  value 
offered  that  we  are  willing  to  return  money  if 
unsatisfactory  for  any  reason  whatever. 

Our  methods  of  doing  businessare  here  stated 
as  plainly  as  is  possible  in  an  advertisement. 
For  further  particulars  call  or  write  to 

A.  M.  KAY,    Manager. 

'Phone:  3672  City. 
Wires  :  Idefilm,  West  Strand,  London. 

EXCLUSIVES. 

We  wish  to  draw  particular  attention  to  our  exclusives.   At  a  moderate 

price  the  exhibitor  is  enabled  to  show  a  first-class  picture,  assured  that 

it  has  not  been  exhibited  locally.     Synopsis  on  request. 

The  P.'c^  of  Folly,  a  thrilling  drama  of  Society  Life,  has  commanded 

admiration  whereever  seen.     Length   2,600ft.     Vacant  Nov.   4.     £.' 

per  week.     Coloured  posters,  8-sheet  and  quad  crown. 

Tarantella  containing  scenes  of  Bohemian  Life,  acted  with  great  spirit 
and  exhibiting  exciting  episodes  of  an  attractive  and  generous  nature. 
Marie  Van  Oeser  and  Hugo  Van  Flinck  in  the  principal  parts.     A  film 
that  will  undoubtedly  be  talked  about.     2,800ft.      Released  Nov     17. 
One  copy  vacant  Nov.  25.     £12  per  week.     Coloured   posters  two 
kinds,  6-sheet  and  quad  crown. 
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A  TRADE   EXHIBITION 
AT  LAST. 

SUCCESSFUL  GATHERING  ASSURED. 

Never  in  the  history  of  the  cinematograph  industry 
has  the  time  been  more  ripe  for  an  exhibition  at  which 
all  branches  shall  be  represented,  and  we  therefore  hail 
with  satisfaction  the  fact  that  at  Olympia  during  the  last 
week  ol  March  next  there  promises  to  be  a  gathering  of 
the  trade  throughly  representative  of  every  branch. 

The  fact  that  success  is  already  assured  is  undoubt- 
edly due  to  the  untiring  efforts  of  Mr.  E.  Schofield,  the 
organising  secretary,  for  at  this  early  stage  almost  every 
firm  of  repute  has  booked  space,  and  we  strongly  counsel 
those  who  have  not  yet  done  so  to  rectify  their  omission 
ere  it  be  too  late,  for  space  seems  likely  to  soon  be  at  a 
premium. 

An  ambitious  programme  has  been  prepared  for  the 
exhibition,  which  promises  to  be  of  a  thoroughly  inter- 
national character,  and  the  most  important  of  its  kind 
that  has  ever  been  held  in  any  country. 

The  Cinema  has,  needless  to  say,  booked  a  large  space, 
.and  it  will  offer  prizes  for  poster  designs,  in  the  hope  that 
by  so  doing  a  high  level  of  artistic  taste  may  be  devel- 
oped. Readers  will  do  well  to  watch  our  succeeding 
issues  for  fuller  particulars,  and  in  the  meantime  should 
get  into  communication  with  Mr.  Schofield  at  22-24, 
Great  Portland  Street,  W. 


A    MENACE  TO  THE   TRADE. 

The  decision  of  the  Leeds  Stipendary  upon  the 
summons  taken  out  by  the  City  Council  against  the 
New  Century  Film  Service  for  giving  cinematograph 
exhibitions  in  an  unlicensed  building  is  of  far-reaching 
importance  to  the  trade,  constituting  as  it  does  a 
menace  to  its  existence. 

The  hearing-  of  the  summons  was  resumed  on 
October  17  by  Mr.  Horace  Marshall.  The  show- 
room, which  is  in  Quebec  Street,  Leeds,  is  solely  for 
the  use  of  prospective  hirers,  who  may  there  view  the 
new  films ;  and  it  was  contended  by  the  defendants 
that  as  it  was  not  a  public  exhibition  no  licence  was 
necessary.  The  case  was  described  at  the  first  hearing 
as  an  important  test  case. 

Mr.  V.  B.  Bateson  (from  the  Town  Clerk's  office) 
said  that  if  the  defendants  would  apply  for  a  licence  and 
remedy  the  defects  in  the  building  the  matter  would  be 
dropped. 

Mr.  A.  Willey,  for  the  defence,  said  the  defects  had 
been  remedied,  but  his  clients  would  not  agree  to  the 
suggestion  to  take  out  a  licence. 

A  long  legal  discussion  then  took  place  as  to  whether 
the  word  "  or  "  did  or  did   not   mean  "  nor." 

The  Stipendary  Magistrate,  in  giving  judgment,  said 
It  was  with  very  great  regret  that  he  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  this  trade  performance  came  within  the 
Act,  and  required  a  licence.  "  I  have  no  doubt,"  he- 
added,  "that  the  Act  was  not  designed  to  meet 
eases  of  this  kind,  but  was  intended  to  meet  a  case 
where  the  public  were  admitted  in  the  usual  way  to  see 
an  exhibition  of  films.  I  have  to  interpret  the  words  of 
the  Act  as  I  find  them.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  say 
that  in  this  case  it  is  not  an  exhibition.     The  conclusion 


I  have  come  to  may  prove  a  very  great  inconvenience 
to  the  people  concerned.  Unfortunately,  that  is  the 
tendency  of  modern  legislation,  and  the  Act  must  take 
its  course."     A  nominal  penalty  of  5s.  was  imposed. 

The  decision  was  one  which  should  certainly 
not  be  allowed  to  stand,  and  in  our  opinion  the  Kine- 
.matograph  Manufacturers'  Association  would  be  well 
advised  to  take  the  matter  as  far  as  may  be  necessary 
to  secure  a  judicial  ruling  upon  the  point.  The  decision 
affects  the  trade  as  a  body,  and  one  firm  should,  there- 
fore, not  be  expected  to  bear  the  expense  of  a  battle 
from  the  result  of  which,  if  it  be  a  victory,  all  must 
benefit. 


A    CONTROVERSIAL    FILM. 

KALEM'S  "FROM  MANGER  TO  CROSS." 

Probably  no  film  has  given  rise  to  so  much  contro- 
versy as  the  Kalem  Company's  "  From  Manger  to 
Cross,"  which  was  exhibited  privately  at  the  Queen's 
Hall,  London,  last  month.  It  is  not  our  intention  to 
embark  upon  a  discussion  as  to  which  side  is  in  the 
right,  those  who  condemn  the  film  or  those  who  up- 
hold it.  As  a  trade  paper,  our  policy  is  to  do  what 
in  us  lies  towards  the  uplifting  of  the  motion  picture. 
A  great  film,  ably  produced  and  devoid  of  anything 
offending  against  public  morality,  is  worthy  of  our 
benediction.  The  Kalem  Company's  effort  to  portray 
the  life  of  Christ  comes  within  this  category,  and  we 
see  no  imore  objection  to  the  Passion,  the  Crucifixion, 
and  the  scourging  of  the  money  changers  being  depicted 
in  the  moving  picture  than  in  the  still,  provided,  of 
course,  that  the  subject  is  treated  with  reverence,  as 
it  has  been  by  those  responsible  for  this  controversial 
film.  "  From  Manger  to  Cross  "  contains  nothing 
more  offensive  to  the  religious  mind  than  do  the  pic- 
tures exhibited  on  the  walls  of  many  so-called  High 
Churches  or  those  attached  to  the  Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligion, illustrating  the  story  of  the  Cross.  Enacted 
as  it  was  upon  the  actual  spots  where  the  various 
incidents  occurred,  the  story  provides  a  series  of  the 
most  beautiful  scenes  it  has  fallen  to  our  lot  to  witness, 
and  most  pointedly  drives  home  the  lesson  which  the 
Church  has  for  centuries  striven  to  teach.  We  see  no 
reason  for  condemning  the  picture,  especially  when  we 
bear  in  mind  that  when  it  is  shown,  no  other  picture 
may  precede  or  follow  it. 


Scene  from  "  Flying  A  "   Film. 

THE    REFORMATION    OF    SIERRA    SMITH. 

Released  December  4th.  Approx.  Length,  1,010  feet. 
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i  ARE  YOU  AWARE? 

I  THE    BEST    PICTURE 

^g  Can    only    be    seen  on    a    screen    treated    by  our  Process.        Existing  screens, 

either  Plaster  or  Canvas,  treated    without  interfering  with  your  entertainment. 

I  THE  INVICTA  Process 

Means  a  perfect  picture  for  either  Black  and  White,  Tinted  or  Coloured  Films. 

I  30°/o  SAVING  IN  ELECTRIC  CURRENT. 

Cost  defrayed  in  a  few  weeks. 


Experienced    Workmen    only    employed    under    Personal    Supervision. 
A     Representative    will    call     with    a    Sample    on     receipt    of   postcard 


THE    INVICTA    CO., 

317,    HIGH    HOLBORN,    LONDON,    W.C.    „£KT,U 


Ill    ill 


ii   mini   Mm 


F.  FARRELL  &  Co.,  Ltd., 


CINEMATOGRAPH  THEATRE  BUILDERS. 


STRUCTURAL  ALTERATIONS   AND   REDECORATION 
SCHEMES   CARRIED    OUT    WITHOUT    INTERFERING 
'  WITH    DAILY    PERFORMANCES. 


We  make  it  our  business  to  know  all  the 
new  regulations  issued  by  the  Authorities. 


Estimates  Free- 
Town,  Country,  or  Abroad. 


CORRESPONDENCE  EN  TOUTES  LANGUES. 


Telegraphic  Address : 
"  Farrellize,  London." 

'Phone : 
7018  P.O.  Hampstead. 


9,  Fleet  Road, 
Hampstead,  N.W. 


SPECIAL    TERMS    TO    RELIABLE    FIRMS. 
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HOW   TO    BE    HAPPY   ON   A 
PENNY  PER  WEEK. 

STRIKING    TESTIMONY    TO    THE    POWER    OF   THE 
PICTURES. 

No  more  striking  testimony  to  the  power  of  the  picture 
theatre  could  be  desired  than  that  furnished  by  a  writer 
signing  himself  L.  B.  in  the  Daily  Citizen.  The  tribute 
paid  by  this  contributor  is  so  well  worthy  of  the  widest 
publicity  that  we  make  no  excuse  for  reprinting  it.  He 
says:  "  A  little  girl,  who  carried  a  loaf  of  bread  in  her 
slender  arms,  stopped  on  her  hurried  way  to  speak  to 
another  little  girl  sitting  on  a  doorstep. 

"  '  We're  larftn'  ;  father's  got  a  job,'  she  said 
breathlessly. 

"'What  about  it?'  queried  the  second  little  girl, 
cynically  indifferent. 

"  The  first  little  girl  laughed.  '  Now  we'll  be  able  to  see 
the  pictures, '  she  retorted,  derisively,  and  on  that  note  of 
triumph  bore  her  loaf  and  happiness  homewards,  leaving 
the  other  little  girl  on  her  lonely  doorstep  following  her 
with  big,  thoughtful  eyes  and  a  lower  lip  that  quivered 
perceptibly. 

"  It  was  a  typical  incident  in  everyday  life  in  the 
streets  of  the  workers,  and  breathed,  in  a  wider  sense, 
the  keynote  of  the  lives  of  most  of  us.  Briefly,  it 
showed  that  our  happiness  is  as  visionary  as  our  fortune 
is  precarious. 

"  To  the  mind  of  this  little  girl  the  loaf  of  bread  she 
carried  home  spoke  less  of  food  and  warmth  now  that 
her  father  had  secured  work  than  of  visits  to  '  the 
pictures, '  with  their  brief  freedom  from  the  greyness 
of  reality,  a  contact,  even  by  the  medium  of  a  screen, 
with  the  big  world  outside,  some  laughter,  some  healthy 
emotion.  To  her  these  hours,  stolen  from  Fortune,  were 
the  essence  of  happiness. 

Getting  Something  Out  of  Life. 

"  After  all,  by  what  standard  does  she  gauge  happi- 
ness ?  Take  the  few  pleasures  that  are  hers.  The 
playground  sandwiched  in  between  lessons,  a  Saturday 
afternoon  in  a  park  where  the  band  plays  occasionally,  a 
Bank  Holiday  excursion  once  in  a  couple  of  years,  a 
rare  visit  by  train  for  a  day  in  the  'real  '  country,  one 
glimpse  of  the  sea  in  a  whole  childhood.  The  weekly 
penny,  so  long  as  father  works,  spent  on  '  the  pictures  ' 
is  surely  a  godsend.  I  do  not  know  of  any  more 
human  sight  than  that  of  the  long  queue  of  little  children 
drawn  up  outside  the  cheapest  of  picture  palaces, 
carefully  clutching  valuable  pennies,  waiting  with  silent 
patience  till  the  doors  shall  be  opened,  braving  rain  and 
cold,  for  the  sake  of  the  brief  hour  or  so  wrhen  the 
outside  sordid  world  will  be  shut  out  of  sight  and  forgot- 
ten for  a  time. 

"  The  instinct  of  the  child  is  reflected  in  our  more 
mature  attitude  toward  such  pleasures  as  go  to  make  up 
the  happiness  of  our  woik-a-day  world.  Our  first 
consideration,  after  all,  is  to  get  something  out  of  life. 
Our  selections  are  not  always  of  the  wisest,  but  the  time  is 
short,  and  we  cannot  afford  to  pick  and  choose.  It  is  a 
matter  for  decision  now,  to-day — a  trip  into  the  country, 
a  football  match,  a  music-hall.  To-morrow  it  may  be 
too  late,  and  there  may  be  little  enough  prospect  of 
bnying  food,  let  alone  pleasures." 


CHILDREN    AND    CINEMATO- 
GRAPHS. 

"Children  and  Cinematographs"  was  the  subject  of 
a  lecture  delivered  at  Birmingham  University  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Child  Study  Society,  by  Mr.  H.  Holman, 
formerly  lecturer  on  education  at  the  University  of 
Wales,  Aberystwyth.     Dr.  W.  R.  Jordan  presided. 

The  lecturer  referred  to  the  efforts  that  were  nowa- 
days being  made  to  capture  the  interest  of  the  child 
and  mentioned  that  the  publications-  that  were  the  most 
popular  among  boys  and  girls  were  made  up  of  the 
cheapest  of  cheap  wit,  the  cheapest  of  vulgar  talk,  and 
of  the  most  exaggerated  stories.  These  must,  he  thought, 
have  a  very  coarsening  influence  on  the  child's  mind. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  introduction  of  Shakespeare  into  the 
schools  that  drove  children  to  invest  their  pennies  in 
"Marvels"  and  "Magnets."  (Laughter.)  Of  course, 
Shakespeare  satisfied  the  highest  adult  intellectual  needs  ; 
but  let  them  forbid  its  study  in  the  schools. 

Alluding  to  the  power  of  the  cinematograph,  Mr. 
Holman  said  that  pictures  assisted  in  stirring  up  child 
nature  and  making  it  active.  Pictures  played  an 
important  part  in  human  progress.  There  was,  in  fact, 
too  much  talking  nowadays  in  our  elementary  schools. 
What  was  really  wanted  was  more  of  the  "  language  of 
gesture."     Let  them  not  be    afraid   of  new-  knowledge. 

It  was  not  wrong  because  it  was  new,  but  also,  what- 
ever they  did,  let  them  not  be  afraid  of  old  knowledge  ; 
it  was  not  wrong  because  it  was  old.  There  was  more 
good  in  the  old  knowledge  than  in  the  new,  but  thev 
must  however  keep  an  open  mind  towards  the  new. 
There  was  a  tendency  to  .be  afraid  of  the  new  and 
ashamed  of  the  old.  The  picture  show,  he  added, 
satisfied  the  play  instinct  of  the  child.  That  was  of 
vital  importance.  Let  them  not  forget  that  the  business 
of  the  child  was  to  play.  In  less  than  five  years  the 
educative  progress  up  to  the  age  of  eight  would  be  play. 
They  had  heard  a  great  deal  of  the  Right  to  Wrork  Bill, 
but  he  should  also  advocate  a  Right  to  Play  Bill. 
Picture  shows  were  really  educative — either  for  good  or 
for  evil — and  they  were  the  means  of  making  the  child 
mentally  active. 


One  of  the  most  essential  parts  of  a  gentleman's  wardrobe 
in  the  winter  is  undoubtedly  a  good  overcoat.  Those  of  our 
readers  who  wish  to  possess  a  really  smart  overcoat  at  a 
moderate  cost  cannot  possibly  do  better  than  go-  to  Messrs. 
Harry  Hall,  the  tailors  for  ladies  and  gentlemen,  of  207, 
Oxford-street,  W.,  and  31,  Eldon-street,  E.C.,  who  make  a 
great  speciality  of  this  department  of  their  business.  The 
"  Hallzone  "  gentlemen's  handbook,  showing  various  styles  of 
overcoats,  will  be  sent,  post  free,  on  application.  The  Harry 
Hall's  overcoats  are  made  in  a  variety  of  materials,  including" 
meltons,  beavers,  cheviots,  friezes,  and  fleeces,  &c.  The  prices 
range  from  63s.,  and  their  three-guinea  overcoats  are  made 
from  exactly  the  same  materfals  and  finish,  and  exactly  the 
same  style,  as  those  which  would  cost  elsewhere  from  four  to 
five  guineas.  We  might  mention  that  Messrs.  Harry  Hall  also 
make  a  speciality  of  ladies'  ulsters  or  wrap  coats  at  63s.,  made 
in  fleeces,  &c.  This  firm  has  been  established  over  20  years. 
and  have  been  awarded  12  gold  medals  for  the  excellence  of 
their  overcoats,  jackets,  dress  and  morning  coat  suits,  breerhes. 
costumes,   &c. 

"Twixt  War  and  the  Girl,"  Exclusive,  packs  theatres  to  the 
full  extent.     WALTURDAW. 
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North  of  Engi 


That    in    order    to    meet    the    numerous    demans 


We  HavJ 

Capacious    Prd 

Situated    in   the   most  central   position   in    the   city,    next   dor 

Great  Northen 

Nos.    1,  2,3,4,  5,  6,  7  and  8,  I 

These  Premises    are    now   being    fully   equipped   to   enable   s 


*9^HB^iaBB 


WE  SHALL  BE  READY  DIRECTLY 


to  tacle 
not  sas 


THE  FILM  SB 


LONDON  51  RUPERT 


STREET,      W. 

Phone:     London -GERRARD     3042.        Leeds    CENTRAL    276. 
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and  Exhibitors 


nade    upon    us    by    our    friends    in    the    North 

■ 


Taken — 

mises  at  Leeds 

to   the    Midland    Railway  Station,  and  one  minute  from  the 
Station,  viz  : 

WELLINGTON    CHAMBERS. 

to   cater   for   you  as   we  have   our   customers   in  the   South. 


>ur  business,  so  if   you  are  f^OM'T      CflDOET    we  can  fu,fil  vour 
id  with  your  present  service  Ut/El     I  UllUk  I       requirements.    .     . 


V  I  Cv  r  ji  London  ffiLeeds. 

1,    2,   3,    4,    5,   6,    7    and    8, 
WELLINGTON    CHAMBERS. 

Telegrams:   MINDFUL,     LONDON    and     LEEDS. 
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■^  WE  ARE  -m 


The  Best,  Cheapest, 

and  Fastest  Process 

Block  Makers  in  the 

World. 

WE  make  most  of  the  Blocks 
used  in  this  Journal. 


THE  DEAN  ENGRAVING  Coy. 

(WILL  ROBERTS,  Managing  Director  J, 

66,  Hatton  Garden, 

London,  E.C. 


Telephone:   309,  Holborn. 
Telegrams:  "  Engravitem,  London." 


WE  guarantee  to  save  all  users  of  Blocks 
from  5%  to  50',',.. 


YOU  WANT 

YOUR  WEEKLY  FILM  LIST  &  SYNOPSES 

PRINTED  QUICKLY 


WE  CAN  DO  IT. 

tj  Ask  us  to  quote  you  terms.  You  will  save 
money  on  your  present  bill.  You  will  save  time 
and  temper.. 

•I  You  will  get  your  work  better  and  quicker 
done  than  at  present. 

<I  We  print  40  Newspapers  and  Periodicals. 
Our  machines  and  men  are  at  your  service. 

WORKS  OPEN 
DAY  &  NIGHT. 

ST.  CLEMENTS  PRESS,  L»v 

PORTUGAL  STREET,  W.C. 

PHONE:   5800  HOLBORN. 


FILMS  CLEANED  &  REPAIRED    lcx.  pattern 

B\    CHEMICAL    PROCESS. 

3s.    per    1,000    feet    inclusive. 

We  are  Cleaning  for  the  Trade  all  over  the  World. 

ALL    DONE   BY   HAND.         NO  MACHINERY   USED. 
PARTS  OF  PROJECTORS  SUPPLIED. 

And  Repairs  of  Every  Description  promptly  done  by  Experienced  Workmen. 


TRY    OUR    NEW    EXPRESS    SERVICE. 

Films  sent  for  at  9  a.m.  returned  Cleaned 
and  Repaired  by  6  o'clock  in  the  Evening. 


SLIDING  STENCIL  CUT  FRONT. 

For  any  llluminant. 
Opal  or   Red    Olass. 

(As  shown.) 

Emergency  Exit   -  ll/- 
Exit    -----  10/- 

Without  fancy  work. 

Emergency  Exit   -  10/- 
Exit    -    -    -    -        9/- 

Any  other  signs  quoted  for. 
Discount  for  quantities. 


F.  HATE,  6,  Ingestre  Place,  Golden  Square,  London,  W. 

Telephone   9768  Gerrard. 


MANSELL,  Ltd.,  I3a,  Cecil  Court, 

Phone  8982  City  W.C. 


STURTEVANT 

VENTILATING 

Fans. 


ASK    FOR    CATALOGUE 
"C.N.    1061." 


Sturtevant  Engineering 
Co.,  Ltd., 

147,  Queen  Victoria  St.,  London. 


0 


0 


PICTURE  PLAYS 

AND     — 

HOW   TO   WRITE   THEM. 

This  book  is  a  complete  course  of  instruction 

in  plot-writing,   and  shows    how    to 

turn  ideas  into  monev. 


Price  5/=,  post  free. 
'opular  Edition   (unabridged),  2/9,  post  free. 


Write  for  Complete  List  of  Cinematograph  Books. 

THE    CINEMATOGRAPH    PRESS, 

16,  Cecil  Court,  Charing  Cross  Road,  London,  W.C. 


0 


0 
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WHAT  THE   NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF 
CINEMATOGRAPH  OPERATORS  HAS  DONE. 

A  YEAR'S  RECORD  OF  USEFUL  WORK. 


T"  HE  balance-sheet  and  report  of  the  N.A.C.O.  for  the 
half-year  ending  June,  1912,  has  just  been  issued. 
The  delav  has  been  caused  by  the  very  heavy  work  in 
connection  with  the  National  Insurance  Act  during 
July  and  August.  Dealing  with  the  balance-sheet, 
which  has  been  audited  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Wilson  (Willes- 
den  Picture  Palace)  and  Mr.  C.  L.  Childe  (Boleyn  Electric 
Theatre),  it  shows  that  whereas  at  the  end  of  December,  191 1,  the 
balances  were — General  and  Management  Fund.  £^o  is  io£d  : 
Benevolent  Fund,  /no  os.  3d.  ;  Gross  balance,  £150  2s  ijd.  : 
they  have  been  during  the  six  months  ending  June,  1912,  increased 
respectively  to  £60  10s.  ojd.,  /141  12s.  5d.,  and  £202  2s.  j£d. 

Dissected,  the  receipts  and  expenditure  for  the  half-year  are  as 
follows: — General  and  Management  Fund,  receipts  ^94  os.  4d., 
expenditure  £1$  12s.  2d. ,  balance  /208s.  2d.;  Benevolent  Fund 
receipts  £45  15s.  6d  ,  expenditure  £14  3s.  4d.,  balance  /31  12s.  2d. 
— profit,  on  half-year's  work,  of  ^52  os.  4d.  This  is  a  very  sub 
stantial  increase  of  the  society's  funds,  and  reflects  great  credit 
upon  the  Management  Committee  for  its  careful  administration. 

The  annual  luncheon,  held  at  Lyons'  Popular  Cafe,  Piccadilly, 
on  Tuesday,  April  30,  was  the  most  successful  yet  held.  The 
amount  received  from  the  sale  of  tickets  was  ^24  3s.  6d.,  and  from 
donations  on  that  occasion  £21,  together  £45  3s.  6d.  As  the  total 
expenditure  was  only  £22  16s.  2jd.,  the  net  gain  to  the  Association 
amounted  to  £22  16s    2^d 

Turning  to  the  report,  we  find  that  the  society's  activities  have 
been  numerous  and  far-reaching,  and  carried  out  with  the  least 
possible  expenditure  As  before  noted,  the  Insurance  Act  has 
demanded  the  most  careful  attention,  and  entailed  a  large  amount 
of  work  To  become  an  "approved  society"  under  the  Act,  it 
was  necessary  to  centralise  the  funds  of  the  N.A.T.E.  of  which 
the  N.A.C.O.  is  branch  No.  10.  A  ballot  of  the  members  was 
taken  and  resulted  in  an  overwhelming  majority  in  favour  of  this 
step.  As  a  consequence,  in  every  branch  the  entrance  fees  and 
subscriptions  are  now  uniform,  and  greater  benefits  are  offered  for 
smaller  subscriptions  to  members  of  the  N.A.C.O  The  entrance 
fee  is  reduced  from  5s.  to  3s.,  and  the  benefits  and  subscriptions 
are  as  follows  : — 

Class  A.  -Trade  Section  Members.  Open  to  those  over  18  years 
of  age  Contribution  is.  per  month,  every  third  month  is.  3d. 
Benefits  :  Trade  protection,  dispute  pay,  a  sum  equal  to  one-half 
the  normal  earnings  at  the  time,  from  theatre  work,  not  exceeding 
the  sum  of  20s.  per  week  ;  legal  advice  free  ;  legal  assistance  in 
approved  circumstances  ;  grants  from  the  Benevolent  Fund,  subject 
to  the  discretion  of  the  Committee. 

Class  B. — Trade  and  Funeral  Section  Members.  Open  to  those 
over  18  and  under  40  years  of  age.  Contribution  is.  4<E  per  month, 
every  third  month  is.  8d.  Benefits  :  In  addition  to  all  the  benefits 
provided  for  Class  "A  "  members,  the  following  sums  at  deatQ  : 
£10  on  the  death  of  a  member,  £5  on  the  death  of  a  member's  wife 
or  husband,  after  twelve  months'  membership 

Another  important  matter  which  has  at  last  been  adjusted  is  the 
proposed  licensing  of  operators  The  committee,  when  introducing 
this  proposed  reform,  was  unaware  of  the  amount  of  labour  it 
would  entail  and  the  number  of  conflicting  opinions  to  be  reconciled 
Most  of  the  correspondence  approved  of  the  necessity  for  licensing 
operaiors;  but  the  means  of  securing  it  and   the  provisions  of  the 


proposed  Act  have  been  various  and  contradictory.  As  the 
Association  has  only  the  well-being  of  the  profession  at  heart, 
every  proposed  alteration  to  the  original  draft  has  been  carefully- 
considered  and  harmonised,  and  now  is  only  awaiting  its  introduc- 
tion into  the  House  of  Commons  as  an  amendment  to  \he  Cine- 
matograph Act.  Mr.  C  W.  Bowerman,  MP.  for  Deptford,  has 
kindly  promised  to  undertake  this  duty.  A  rough  draft  will 
almost  immediately  be  published,  and  will  be  obtainable  from  the 
office  of  the  Association,  post  free  i}d. 

Sunday  opening,  not  from  the  point  of  view  whether  picture 
theatres  should  be  open  or  closed  on  Sundays,  but  so  far  as  evasion 
of  the  regulations  made  by  the  London  County  Council  in  the 
interests  of  the  operators  and  employees  are  concerned,  has  en- 
gaged much  of  the  time  of  the  committee.  The  difficulty  has 
been  to  obtain  the  necessary  information  for  action.  The 
committee  states,  however,  that  several  cases  have  been  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  Theatres  and  Music-halls  Committee,  and  in 
every  case  where  the  Association  has  moved  the  licence  for  Sunday 
entertainments  has  been  forfeited 

Legal  advice  has  been  given  in  respect  to  a  claim  for  damages 
against  a  railway  company  for  loss  of  apparatus  in  transit,  and  legal 
assistance  in  two  cases  for  the  recovery  of  wages  and  alleged 
wrongful  dismissal.  Loans  and  grants  from  the  Benevolent  Fund 
have  been  made  to  members  needing  temporary  assistance,  or  to 
help  them  in  time  of  distress.  Employment  has  also  been  found 
for  the  majority  of  members  who  have  sought  the  Association's 
assistance  in  this  matter  Many  other  matters  have  been  dealt 
with  which  space  will  not  permit  to  enumerate  ;  but  sufficient  has 
been  said  to  prove  that  the  Association  is  alive  to  the  interests  of 
its  members.  Those  operators  who  have  been  standing  aloof 
would  be  well  advised,  now  the  entrance  fee  has  been  reduced  and 
the  benefit  increased,  to  apply  to  the  Hon.  Sec,  1,  Broad  Court 
Chambers.  Bow  Street,  W.C.,  for  full  particulars  of  member-hip, 
and  to  lose  no  time  in  co-operating  with  a  society  which,  with  its 
comparatively  small  membership,  has  done  so  much  to  secure  fair 
play,  and  which  only  needs  greater  support  to  obtain  greater 
results. 


'Twixt  War  and  the  Girl,"    THE  Exclusive. -WALTURDAW. 


Scene  from  "  Flying  A  "  Film. 

THE    BEST    MAN    WINS. 

Released  December  21st.  Approx.  Length,  1,000  feet. 
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THE    MONTH'S    DOINGS    IN    THEATRE 

LAND. 

THEATRES     UNDER     CONSTRUCTION     AND     OPENING. 


For  the  benefit  of  the  trade  in  general,  we  shall 
publish  under  this  heading  each  month  a  specially 
compiled  list  of  new  theatres  under  construction  and 
about  to  be  opened,  with  names  of  the  proprietors  and 
managers,  where  they  can  be  ascertained.  We  need 
hardly  point  out  that  this  list  will  be  of  great  service  in 
enabling  the  new  proprietors,  film  manufacturers,  renters 
and  dealers  in  apparatus,  to  get  into  touch  with  one 
another. 

NEW  HALLS 


HALLS    UNDER    CONSTRUCTION. 


Name  and  Address. 

Proprietor. 

Manager. 

Gem    Electric    Theatre,    690, 

Phil  Herman 

Rochdale     Road,     Queen's 

Park,  Manchester. 

Picture  Hall,  South  Moor. 

Picture  Theatre,  Camp  Road, 

Leeds. 

Picture    House,    Kerr    Street, 

Kirkintilloch      Pic- 

Kirkintilloch. 

ture  House,  Ltd. 

Eureka  Picture  Palace,  Hessle 

Mr.  T, 

Road,  Dairycoates,  Hull 

Hogton. 

Picture  Hall,  East  St.  Chapel- 

brow,  Ley  land,  Lanes. 

Hippodrome,  Auckland  Road, 

Cambridge. 

Picture  House,    Greenhill 

Street,  Stratford-on-Avon. 

Everton  Electric  Palace,  Hey- 

G.  W. 

worth    Street    and    Rupert 

Pettigrew. 

Lane,  Everton. 

Woodside      Skating      Ri;ik, 

Peterhead. 

The        Kings,       Okehampton 

Street,  Exeter. 

West  Pier  Cinema,  Brighton. 

West  Pier  Co. 

Picture  Palace,   Marsh  Lane, 

Bootle. 

Pavilion  de  Luxe,  Shipley. 

Public  Baths,  Heckmondwike. 

Coliseum      Picture       House, 

Duckworth  Lane,  Bradford 

La  Scala,  Sauchiehall  Street, 

Glasgow 

Catholic  Club,  Liverpool 

The  Athenaeum,  Princess  St., 

Manchester. 

Skating        Rink,        Blockall, 

Darlaston. 

Picture    House     Long    Row, 

Provincial          Cine 

Mr.   Brough- 

Nottingham. 

Theatres,  Ltd. 

ton  Black. 

Cordes  Hall,  Sunninghill. 

Holderness  Hall,  Hull. 

Morton,  Ltd 

WANTED,  One  ne<=w  Annual  Subscriber  to  "  The  Cinema.." 

Send  along  2s.  6d.  to  the  Publisher  and  thus  ensure  delivery 

on  the  first  of  each  month. 


Name  and  Address. 


Picture   Palace,   Main   Street, 

Bingley. 
Burry    Port   Theatre,     Burrv 

Port. 
Picture     Hall,     Gravel    Hill, 

Leatherhead. 
Leigh    Hall,    Railway    Road, 

Leigh,  Lanes. 
Victoria       Picture      Theatre. 

Hartshill. 
Picture  Hall,  Welham  Road, 

Norton. 
Picture    House,    729,     Govan 

Road,  Govan,  Lanark. 
Picture  Theatre,  Dock    Road, 

Tilbury. 
Picture        Palace,        Egerton 

Street,   Moses  Gate,    Farn- 

worth . 
Picture     Hall,     Aire     Street, 

Knottingley.  « 

Picture   Theatre,    Coronation 

Square,  Little  Lever. 
Picture  Theatre,  Tatton  Road, 

Sale. 
Alhambra      Picture      Palace, 

Gladstone       Street,       Dar- 
lington. 
Picture       Hall,       Kingsway, 

Dovercourt. 
Picture       Theatre,       Regent 

Street,  Swindon. 
Picture  Theatre,  Well  Wynd, 

Tranent. 
Picture  Palace,  Green  Lane, 

Walsall 
Picture   Palace,   High  Street, 

Barnet 
Picture  Palace,  Lidgett  Lane, 

Thurnscoe 
Picture  Hall,  Lisle  Street,  Off 

Northumberland         Street, 

Newcastle 
Picture   Theatre,    Wellington 

Street,  Ashton-under-Lyne 
Picture  Palace,  Whytescause- 

way,  Kirkcaldy 
Picture  Theatre,  Eldon  Street, 

Darlington 
Picture    Hall,     Bath     Street, 
■    Southport 
Picture  Palace,  Station  Road, 

Brightlingsea 
Picture  Palace,   Ferry   Road, 

Renfrew 
Picture  Palace,  Borough  Rd., 

Birkenhead 


Proprietor. 


Bingley,        Hippo- 
drome, Ltd. 
T.  H.  Samuel. 


Universal  Bioscope 
Co. 

Govan  Central  Pic- 
ture House,  Ltd. 


Manager. 


Perhaps  you  have  not  realised  how  much  better  treatment 
you  get  if  it  is  known  you  are  a  reader  of  The  Cinema.  Take 
our  tip  and  mention  this  paper  whenever  you  communicate 
with  our  advertisers. 
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LION'S  HEAD 
FILM. 


BOOK    NOW. 

THE 

NEW  CHRISTMAS  FAIRY  STORY 

NAN  IN 
FAIRYLAND 


A  Treat  for  both  the  Children 
and  their  Parents. 


Length  1,250  feet.  Released  December  21st 


CRICKS  &  MARTIN,  Ltd.,  Kinematograph  House,  101,  Wardour  St.,  W. 
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PRIZES    FOR    PICTURE    PLAYS. 

TO  SCENARIO  WRITERS— A  GOLDEN  OPPORTUNITY. 


W 


1TH  the  growth  of  the  Cinema  there  has  sprung 
up  quite  a  new  school  of  writers,  and  to-day 
many  are  turning  their  talents  to  good  account 
in  the  direction  of  plot-writing  for  moving 
picture  plays. 

There  is  always  a  market  for  good  scenarios,  but 
writers  experience  great  difficulty  in  getting  their  literary 
contributions  into  the  right  quarter.  The  Cinema  has, 
therefore,  decided  to  come  to  their  assistance,  and,  for 
the  purpose  of  encouraging  budding  authors,  prizes  of 
two  guineas,  one  guinea,  and  10s.  6d.  respectively  will 
be  awarded  for  the  best  plots  submitted. 

The  competition  is  open  to  all  readers  of  The  Cinema 
— dramas,  comedies  or  comics  may  be  submitted. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  for  the  purpose  of  the 
motion  picture  play  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  scenario 
should  be  of  high  literary  merit  ;  oftentimes  a  good  idea 
well  worked  out  with  events  arranged  in  logical  sequence, 
culminating  in  a  thrilling  situation,  stands  far  greater 
chance  than  a  well-written  story.  New  ideas  for  pictures 
is  what  the  film  producer  is  in  search  of,  and  our  object 
in  offering  these  prizes  is  to  assist  him  in  his  quest,  and 
to  prove  that  there  is  no  dearth  of  material  upon  which 
he  can  work. 

The  only  stipulation  made  is  that  entrants  shall  be 
subscribers  to  The  Cinema,  viz. : — they  shall  at  time 
of   entry  have  sent  to  our  publishers  at  the  offices  of  this 


journal,  21,  North  Audley  Street,  Oxford  Street,  YV.,  the 
sum  of  is.  6d.,  in  return  for  which  a  copy  of  the  paper 
will  be  forwarded  to  them  monthly  for  six  months. 

Scenarios  should  not  be  of  less  than  five  hundred  or 
more  than  one  thousand  words  and  must  be  legibly 
written,  or  typed,  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  must 
reach  the  offices  not  later  than  the  first  post  on  Saturday, 
November  23rd,  1912. 

It  shall  be  a  condition  of  entry  that  competitors  agree 
to  accept  as  final  the  award  of  the  Editor  of  this  paper, 
who,  when  making  his  decision,  will  be  guided  by  the 
opinions  of  some  of  the  leading  film  producers  in 
this  country,  to  whom  he  will  submit  the  selected 
scenarios. 

Should  the  winning  contributions  be  of  sufficient 
originality  and  merit,  the  Editor  will  endeavour  to  arrange 
for  a  firm  of  producers  to  film  the  subjects,  so  that  the 
successful  competitors  will  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
their  work  upon  the  screen. 

Scenarios  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The 
Cinema,  21,  North  Audley  Street,  Oxford  Street,  W., 
and  the  envelope  marked  in  the  top  left-hand  corner, 
Scenario. 

Plots  that  are  unsuccessful  will  be  returned  if  a 
stamped  addressed  envelope  be  enclosed  for  that  purpose. 

The  names  of  the  prize-winners  will  be  published  in 
our  December  issue. 


FORM    OF    ENTRY. 


I  intend  to  enter  the  Picture  Play  Writing  Competition,  and 
enclose  herewith  P.O.  for  Is.  6d.,  being  six  months'  subscription  to 
The  Cinema,   which   please  f orward   to   the    following   address  :— 


Name 

Address 

Date 


Supplement   to    Thb    Cinbma,   November,   1912. 


FOUR  WINNERS!! 


If  You  want  Better  Films 

than  you  ever 
had  before,  be 
sure  not  to  miss 
::  any  of  these*  :: 


THE  GPSY  GIRL. 

A    DRAMA    IN    TWO    ACTS. 

Far  above  the  level   of  the   average!! 

Richness  and  Depth  of  Tone*    Striking 

Scenic   Effects*      Finished  Acting  and 

intensely  dramatic  story. 

RELEASED   THURSDAY,   NOVEMBER   21st. 
APPROXIMATE  LENGTH    1,800   Ft. 
Code  Word:    GIPSY. 


THE  ELITE  SALES  AGENCY,ltd., 

GLOUCESTER  MANSIONS,  CAMBRIDGE  CIRCUS 

(OPPOSITE    PALACE    MUSIC    HALL).  

Teleptone  No.  8463  CITY.  Telegrams,"  ELSAGENCY,"  LONDON. 


2 


Supplement   to    The    Cinema,  November,   1912. 


THE  BROKEN 
==>  SWORD  = 


AN  OFFICER'S  ROMANCE. 


Code  Word:    BROSWO. 
Released  Approximate  Length 

3,000  feet. 


Thursday,  Nov.  28th. 


A  STRONG   and    en- 
grossing story  leading 
up    to    a    situation 
which    for    sensation,   ex- 
citement and   thrill  cannot 
be  excelled*  ===== 

A  Masterpiece  in  Staging,  Acting 
and  Quality. 


THE  ELITE  SALES  AGENCY,  Ltd. 

GLOUCESTER  MANSIONS,  CAMBRIDGE  CIRCUS 


(OPPOSITE    PALACE    MUSIC    HALL.) 


Telephone  No.  8463  CITY. 


Telegrams,  "ELS AGENCY,"  LONDON. 


November,  1912. 
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O  RRE  S  PONDENCE 


LETTERS    FROM     READERS    ON    TOPICS    OF    INTEREST    WILL    ALWAYS    BE    WELCOMED, 

But  all  Correspondence  submitted  for  publication  in  Thk  Cinema  must  be  accompanied  by  the  full  name  and  address  of  the  writer,  not  necessarily  (or 
publication,  but  as  evidence  of  good  faith.  No  notice  will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications.  Letters,  which  must  be  written  upon  one  side 
of  the  paper  only,  should  be  brief  and  to  the  poin',  anil  should  reach  the  Editor  not  later  than  the  20th  ot  the  month.  All  communications  should  be 
addre  sed  to  tin  Editor,  Thk  Cinema,  21,  North  Audley  Street.  Oxford  Street,  W.  Publication  of  letters  from  correspondents  must  not  be  taken  to  imply- 
that  we  endorse  the  opinions  expressed. 


LIVERPOOL  JUSTICES'  ARBITRARY  ACTION. 

To   the    Editor   of  The   Cinema. 

Sir, — Allow  me  to  trespass  upon  your  space  to  call  attention 
to  the  arbitrary  action  of  our  local  Justices.  At  a  recent  meeting 
they  discussed  the  advisability  of  raising  the  prices  of  admis 
sion  for  children  10  cinematograph  shows.  As  a  working  man,  1 
strongly  protest  against  such  a  course.  Why  should  out- 
classes, who  are  saddled  with  heavy  household  expenses  and  in 
;urance  taxes,  be  compelled  to  increase  the  profits  of  the  share 
holders  of  picturedromes,  and,  also,  why  is  it  necessary  to  put 
an  age  limit  for  children  attending  such  exhibitions?  This  will 
mean  that  parents  will  be  compelled  to  accompany  their  children 
when  they  have  other  duties  to  attend  to.  Surely  these  grand- 
motherly regulations  should  be  at  once  suppressed,  and  parents 
left   to  control   the  movement  of  their  own  youngsters. 

1  believe  picture  palaces  have  come  to  stay,  and  I  trust  every 
encouragement  will  be  given  to  their  extension.  These  struc- 
tures cost  many  thousands  of  pounds,  every  penny  of  which 
goes  into  the  pockets  of  the  working  man  engaged  in  the  trades 
employed,  and  on  completion  of  the  buildings  we  can  take  or 
send  our  families  for  a  few  pence  and  have  a  most  enjoyable 
entertainment.  I  have  been  to  many  of  these  places  of  amuse- 
ment, and  have  not  seen  anything  to  shock  mv  family,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  most  of  the  pictures  are  of  an  educational  interest. 

Instead  of  discouraging  children  to  visit  picture  palaces, 
why  not  encourage  them?  They  learn  more  than  they  would 
learn  playing  in  the  streets  and  gutters.  It  may  interest  the 
Bench  to  know  that  the  Finchley  Education  Committee,  on  the 
advice  of  a  number  of  headmasters,  have  arranged  for  over  ^60 
school  children,  with  teachers,  to  attend  a  picture  palace  where 
films  of  an  educational  character  were  exhibited.  Why  cannot 
the  Liverpool  educational   authorities  follow  their  example? 

Yours,  &c, 
October   14.    iqu.  J.   G. 


To  the    Editor  of  The  Cinema. 

Sir, — It  is  the  duty  of  every  good  citizen  to  do  all  he  can  to 
promote  the  prosperity  of  the  city  in  which  he  lives,  but  even 
it  the  risk  of  being  stigmatised  as  a  traitor,  I  feel  bound  to 
advise  any  readers  of  your  valuable  paper  who  may  be  con- 
templating comfng  to  reside  in  this  city  not  to  do  so  if  they 
have  any  children  under  fourteen,  or  value  the  enjoyment  of 
the  young  amidst  pleasant  surroundings.  Our  city  Justices 
evidently  desire  to  enter  into  the  land,  as  represented  by  the 
electric  theatre,  and  possess  it  for  themselves  and  their  kind. 
The  children  of  the  poor  have  no  right  to  enjoy  themselves  ;  they 
should  be  content  to  always  abide  amidst  poverty  and  squalor. 
Their  recreation  should  be  taken  in  Slumdon,  their  rest  in  a 
garret.  I  am  almost  tempted  to  ask  how  dare  they  even  be  born  ? 
If  an  enterprising  manager  offers  a  prize  for  an  essay  written 
on  a  picture  which  has  been  seen,  our  Justices  are  so  lacking 
in  perception  that  they  cannot  realise  the  educational  value  of 
uch  a  competition  or  of  the  pictures.  Of  course,  if  a  board 
-chool  teacher  set  his  pupils  the  task  of  composing  an  essay 
upon  any  of  the  pictures  exhibited  at  our  local  halls,  that  would 
be  a  horse  of  quite  another  colour,  and  the  teacher  would  be 
quite  justified  in  thrashing  any  unfortunate  youngster  who 
could  not  comply  with  the  request  because  he  or  she  had  not 
seen  the  film.  Why  should  our  children  be  penalised  in  the 
manner  proposed? 

I  certainly  think  there  is  need  for  concerted  action  on  the 
'■art  of  exhibitors.  The  example  of  one  city  is  soon  followed 
by  others,  whether  it  be  for  good  or  evil,  and  I  trust  that  the 
Inhibitors'  Association  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  will  take 
''lis  mittei  up  and  endeavour  to  instil  a  little  common  sense 
into  those  who  sit  on  the  bench.  My  motto  also  has  been,  "  Do 
to  others  as  v,  u  would  be  done  by."  I  wonder  what  those 
gentlemen  who  act  as  the  licensing  authority  would  sav  if  their 


offspring  were  not  allowed  to  travel  half  pi  ice  on  1  he  railways 
fir  «were  made  to  pay  full  price  for  admission  to  the  legitimate 
theatre. 

\  ours  faithfully. 

Liverpudlian. 
October  22,    K|i2. 


PICTURES    DO    NOT   OFFEND. 

To    the   Editor  of  The    Cinema. 

Sir, — The  recent  correspondence  in  the  Press,  coupled  with 
some  inquiries  which  I  had  tren  making  inio  the  subject,  induced 
me  lately  to  pay  a  visit  to  a  local  p'cturedrome.  I  was  quite 
prepared  for  pictures  to  which  exception  might  be  made,  but  in 
not  a  single  instance  did  I  find  anything  to  which  the  most  sensi- 
tive could  object. 

The  first  part  of  the  programme  consisted  of  miscellaneous 
items,  such  as  the  launch  of  a  battleship,  an  international 
football  match,  and  the  funeral  procession  of  a  Spanish  princess. 
The  second  part  was  entitled  "With  Captain  Scott  to  the 
South  Pole,"  the  most  wonderful  picture  being  that  depicting 
Mount  Erebus  in  eruption.  Other  pictures  showed  us  geologists 
climbing  an  iceberg,  testing  the  temperature  of  the  air  by  means 
of  balloons,  testing  the  temperature  of  water,  the  crew  at  football, 
tiie  ship's  cat,  the  biologist  examining  the  contents  of  his  net, 
hunting  the  seals,  seals  at  play,  whales  rising  to  the  surface  to 
breathe,  some  penguins,  who  appeared  to  be  holding  a  solemn 
c  nclave,  and  some  gulls,  which  seemed  both  larger  and  darker 
than  those  seen  on  our  shores.  I  must  not  forget  to  mention  in 
closing  that  we  were  shown  the  photographer  in  the  act  of  taking 
a  cinematograph  view 

Yours;  &c  , 

Birkenhead,  October  17,   1912  W.  F.  A.  B. 


A  REPLY   TO   THE   KILLJOYS. 

To  the  Editor  of  The    Cinema. 

Sir, — I  read  that  the  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer  is  to  lead  a  big  deputation 
to  the  London  County  Council,  asking  for  the  abolition  of  the 
Sunday  picture  shows. 

I  would  like  to  put  forward  an  emphatic  protest  against  this 
action.  I  know  ot  instances  where  hundreds  of  railwaymen  and 
other  workers  have  to  be  on  duty  every  week-night,  and,  Sunday 
being  the  only  prssible  night  they  get  lor  a  little  amusement,  they 
find  relaxation  from  their  dreary  toil  by  taking  the  wife  and  kiddies 
to  the  pictures. 

This  action  of  the  rev.  gentleman  in  demanding  the  closing  of 
picture  shows  on  Sunday  is  just  what  the  publicans  are  longing  to 
see  fulfilled,  for  since  people  have  taken  to  visit  picture  palaces  in 
preference  to  public-houses  their  takings  have  fallen  off  to  a  very 
large  extent. 

Mr.  Meyer  asserts  that  a  seven-day  week  will  be  the  outcome  of 
this  licence.  Is  he  aware  that  when  the  West  Ham  Town  Council 
allowed  the  palaces  to  open  on  Sundays  they  made  a  proviso  that 
no  employees  were  to  be  allowed  to  work  more  than  s;x  days  a 
week  :  otherwise  the  licence  would  be  in  danger  ?  What  is  to  stop 
the  London  County  Conncil  doing  likewise? 

He  also  states:  "If  you  open  one  thing  you  must  open  all 
tilings  "  Just  let  us  draw  this  10  a  logical  conclusion  and  we  shall 
find,  if  that  be  true,  then  to  "close  one  thing  you  must  close  all 
things":  which  means  that  if  the  London  County  Council  are 
foolish  enough  to  give  way  to  these  narrow-minded  requests  we 
can  look  forward  to  all  National  Sunday  League  concerts,  bands  in 
the  parks,  and  Sunday  excursions  being  abolished  in  the  near 
future      How  happy  London  will  be! 

Thomas  Steel. 

2(1,   Kenchester  Street,  London,  S.W. 


"  Twixt  War  and  the  Girl,"  Exclusive,  packs  theatres  to  the 
full  extent.     WALTURDAW. 
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THE  VITAORAPH   C0 

15=17,  CECIL  COURT,  CHARING  ti 


November,  1912. 
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tPANY,   I^td., 

ISS   ROAD,  W.C. 


SPECIAL 

ANNOUNCEMENT 


OF   THE 


Vitagraph 

representation    01 
Washington   Irving's  Well-known  Story. 

RIP  VAN 
WINKLE 


Released  Nov.  28, 

in   Two    Reels, 

Total  Length  2099ft. 


A  Film  you 

cannot  afford 

to    miss. 


KSOOK  IT 

\)      &  BOOM  IT 

We   Print  on 

Eastman  Slock  only. 


< 
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NEW    COMPANIES    REGISTERED. 

Alliance  Cinematograph  Co.,  Ltd. — Private  company 
Registered  September  24,  with  capital  £12,000  in  10,000  preference 
shares  of  £1,  each  and  10,000  ordinary  shares  of  4s.  each,  to  carry 
on  the  business  of  cinematograph  exhibitors,  theatre  proprietors, 
etc  The  subscribers  are  10  appoint  the  first  directors  Qualifica- 
tion 25  shares.  Remuneration  £300  per  annum,  divided. 
Registered  office:   1.  Albemarle  Street.  W. 

Arcadia  Palace  Co.,  Swindon,  Ltd. — Private  company. 
Registered  September  20,  with  capital  £3,000  in  £1  shares,  to  take 
a  lease  of  the  Regent  Arcade,  Swindon,  Wilts,  and  to  carry  on  the 
business  of  cinematograph  hall,  theatre,  music  hall  and  rink 
proprietors,  etc.  The  first  directors  are  H  Robinson,  A. 
Hopkins,  E.J.  Cook,  R  Coleman  and  W.  Davis  Qualification 
£100.  Remuneration  £20  each  for  the  first  year,  afterwards  as 
fixed  by  the  company. 

Lancashire  Film  Service,  Ltd. — Registered  September  21. 
Capital  £20,000  in  £1  shares  (5,000  15  per  cent,  preference], 
to  carry  on  the  business  of  manufacturers  of  and  dealers 
in  cinematograph  pictures,  letters  on  hire  of  cinematograph 
films,  &c  The  subscribers  are: — E.  W.  Walker,  Rossarden, 
Erwood  Road,  Levenshulme,  Manchester,  film  renter;  E.  S. 
Macfie,  Hill  Top  House,  Blackley,  Manchester,  film  renter 
Private  company.  The  first  directors  are  E.  W.  Walker  and  E 
S  Macfie.  Qualification  50  shares.  Solicitors:  La'.vton  and  Co., 
13,  Old  Millgate,  Manchester  Registered  office:  23,  Victoria 
Station  Approach,  Manchester. 

Beeston  Picture  Palace. — September  21,  £3,000  (£1).  As 
title       Agreement  with  S.  W.  Widdowson  and  F.  Ball.     Private. 

Cliftonville  Entertainments  Association. — September  24, 
£6,500  (£1)  To  take  over  the  business  of  cinematograph  theatre 
proprietors  carried  on  by  L  G.  Rogers  at  The  Lounge,  Northdown 
Road,  Margate,  as  The  Lounge  Minimum  subscription,  50 
shares. 


ments  in  West  Derby  Road,  Liverpool,  and  to  produce  and  exhibit 
animated  pictures  Minimum  cash  subscription  £5,000.  The 
first  directors  are  J  Ellis,  J  Gordon,  R  Irwin,  W.  Cordon,  A.  K. 
Gibson  and  J.  Ford.  Qualification  £100  Registered  office  :  21-?, 
North  [ohn  Street,  Liverpool 

Flint  Picture  Hall. — September  25,  £2,000  (£1).  As  title  To 
acquire  the  benefit  of  an  agreement  between  P.  S.  Brook,  J.  E. 
Hewitt,  and  W.  Baird  of  theone  part  and  J  E.  Lloyd  of  the  other  part 
for  the  sale  and  purchase  of  a  piece  of  freehold  land  in  Chester  road 
and  Duke-street,   Flint     Private 

Empire  Picture  Theatre  (Brighton),  Ltd. — Cap'tal  £5Co  in 
£1  shares,  to  carry  on  the  business  of  theatre  and  concert  room 
proprietors  and  managers,  producers  of  cinematograph  pictures,  &c 
The  subscribers  are: — A.  H.  Dunkin,  185,  Western  Road,  Brigh- 
ton, furrier,  and  R.  Novitzky,  90,  Commercial  Street,  E.,  furrier 
Private  company.  The  number  of  directors  is  not  to  be  less  than 
two  nor  more  than  five.  The  first  are  A.  H.  Dunkin  (permanent 
chairman  and  managing  director),  and  R.  Novitzky  (both  perman- 
ent, subject  to  holding  50  shares  each).  Remuneration  £150  each 
p-r  annum.  Solicitor:  F.  W  A.  Cushman,  27,  West  Street, 
Brighton 

Excelsior  Pictures,  Ltd. —Private  company.  Registered 
September  19,  with  capital  £3.000  in  £1  shares  (1,500  6  per  cent. 
preference),  to  take  over  the  business  of  John  Albert  Sharrocks 
(Johns,  Hei  bt  rt  and  Co.),  advertising  contractors,  and  to  adopt  an 
agreement  between  J.  A.  Sharrocks  and  P.  Bucklev.  Tre  first 
directors  a'e  J.  A  Sharrocks,  P.  Buckley  and  others  to  be  elected 
at  the  statutory  meeting.     Qualification  £250. 

Guisborough    Empire  Picture  Co.,  Ltd. — Private   company 
Registered    September    23,  with    capital  £3,000  in   £1  shares,  to 
carry  on    the  business    indicated   by   the  title.     The  first   directors, 
are  G.  T.  Snow,   S.  C    Veal,  J.  J    Pybus,   W.  Parker  and   H    Ord 
(all  permanent) 

London  Cinema  Theatre  Circuit,  Ltd. — Private  company. 
Registered  September  17,  with  capital  £2,000  in  1,950  prefeired 
ordinary  shares  of  £1  each  and  1,000 deferred  shares  of  is.  each,  to 
orry  in  the  business  indcated  by  the  title.  The  mbscribers 
are  to  appoint  the  first  directors.  Regisered  office:  17,  Coleman 
St.,  EC. 

Ilklev  Electric  Palace,  Ltd. — Capital  £4,000  in  (1  shares,  to 
carry  on  the  business  of  cinematograph,  music  hall  or  theatre 
proprietors  and  managers  at  Ilklev,  Yorkshire,  or  elsewhere.  The 
subscribers  are:  W.  Elliott,  37,  West  Sunnyside,  Sunderland, 
clerk;  A  Cowan,  30,  Blandford  Street,  Sunderland,  clerk. 
Private  company.  The  number  of  directors  is  not  to  be  less  than 
two  nor  more  than  seven.  Tne  subscribers  are  to  appoint  the 
first       S   liritor,   A    E.  Boulion,  37,  West    Sunnvside,  Sunderland 


City,  Sup.ukban  and  Midland  Picturedrome  Co.,  Ltd. — 
Private  company  Registered  September  28,  with  capital  £4,000 
in  £1  shares  (350  founders')  to  acquire  land  and  buildings  at  Bir- 
mingham, and  to  carry  on  the  business  indicated  by  the  title.  The 
first  directoisare  S  Clark  (chairman  and  managing  director),  G. 
Johnson,  D.  Morgan,  J  Thacker,  and  H.  E.  H.  Cooke.  Qualifica- 
tion 100  shares  Registered  office  :  57,  Soho  Road,  Handsworth. 
Birmingham 

Empire  Picture  Palace  (Brownhills). — Capital  of  £2,000,  in 
£1  shares,  to  carry  on  the  business  of  exhibitors  of  moving  pictures, 
tableaux,  cinematograph,  an  I  electric  pictures,  &c,  to  acquire  the 
Empire  Picture  House,  High  Street,  Brownhills,  Staffordshire, 
and  to  adopt  an  agreement  with  G  R  Martin  The  subscribers 
are  :  G.  R  Martin,  High  Street,  Brownhills,  photographer,  and 
E  W  Holland,  164,  Brighton  Road,  Birmingham,  licensed 
appraiser  Private  company  The  number  of  directors  is  not  to 
be  le--s  than  two,  nor  more  than  seven  ;  the  first  are  G.  R.  Martin 
and  C.  Wilson.  Qualification  /50.  Registered  office:  Empire 
I'icture  Palace,  High  Street,  Brownhills 

Liverpool  Palladium,  Ltd. — Registered  September  25  with 
capital  £8.500  in  £1  shares,  to  acquire  certain  lands  and  heredita- 


"Twixt  War  and  the  Girl,'    the  greatest  money  getter  of  all 
times.-WALTURDAW. 


Scene  from  "  Flving  A  "  Film. 

CHIQLTTA— THE    DANCER 

Released  December  21st.  Approx.  Length,  950  feet. 


Supplement   to   The  Cinema,  November,  1912. 
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THE  SMUGGLER'S 
=■  REVENGE  ■= 


Released 
Sunday,  Nov.  24th. 


Code: 

SMUGGLER. 


Approx.  Length 
1,800  ft. 


A  FASCINATING 
story  of  Love  and 
Jealousy  with  a  most 
pathetic  ending.  The  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful  moun- 
tain scenery  in  which  the 
whole  representation  takes 
place,  is  portrayed  with 
steroscopic  vivity.  - 


A     CHARMING     AND     ENCHANTING 

PRODUCTION,    WITH    HIGHLY   DRA- 

•      MATIC   INCIDENTS.    = 


THE  ELITE  SALES  AGENCY,Ltd., 

GLOUCESTER  MANSIONS.  CAMBRIDGE  CIRCUS 


Telephone  No.  8463  CITY. 


(OPPOSITE    PALACE    MUSIC    HALL). 


Telegrams,  "ELSAGENCY,"  LONDON. 
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COMEDY 


UNAPPROACHABLE ! ! 


We  have  attained  the 
high  water  mark  in 
Quality,  Acting,  Story 
::  ::  and   Staging*  ::  :: 


THE 


CINEMATOGRAPHER'S 
REVENGE. 

This  is  the  sort   of   Comic  you  have  been  looking  for* 

IT    IS    RIGHT    FROM    EVERY    POINT    OF   VIEW, 

REALLY  ORIGINAL!! 

NOTHING    MORE    HUMOROUS    IMAGINABLE. 


RELEASED   THURSDAY,   NOVEMBER   21st. 
APPROXIMATE    LENGTH    1,000  Ft. 
Code  Word:    CINEREV. 


» 


THE  ELITE  SALES  AGENCY»Lm 

GLOUCESTER  MANSIONS,  CAMBRIDGE  CIRCUS 


(OPPOSITE    PALACE    MUSIC    HALL). 


Telephone  No.  8468  CITY. 


Telegrams,  "ELSAGENCY,"  LONDON. 
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Belmont  Cinema  Company. — £5,000  (£1).  As  title,  Agree- 
ment with  L   Jacobs,  S.  Jacobs,  and  M.  Samuels      Private. 

New  Electra  Palace  (Leigh). — £4,000  (£1).  As  title. 
Agreement  with  Jane  Danby,  Emily  Danby,  A.  Danby,  and 
P.  Hayes  for  the  lease  of  a  plot  of  land  in  Railway  Road  and 
Back  Salford,  Leigh.     Private 

Broadstairs  Cinema. — £3,  500  (5s).  As  title  To  acquire  land 
in  Broadstairs,  Kent.     Private. 

Imperial  Picture  Palace.  -Capital  £'2,000  in  £10  shares,  to 
carry  on  the  business  of  theatre  proprietors  and  managers,  music- 
hall  and  concert  proprietors,  builders  and  contractors,  photo- 
graphers, opticians,  and  makers  and  dealers  in  photographic 
apparatus,  providers  of  cinematographic  and  bioscopic  displays 
and  animated  pictures,  &c.  The  subscribers  are :  S.  T. 
Harrison,  Basford,  Stoke-on-Trent,  colour  manufacturer  ;  F.  E 
Wenger,  Wolsianton,  colour  manufacturer.  Private  company. 
The  number  of  directors  is  not  to  be  less  than  two  nor  more  than 
five  ;  the  first  are  S.  T.  Harrison  and  F.  R  Wenger  (both  perma- 
nent, subject  to  holding  £"500  shares.) 

Ashton-Under-Lyne  Cinema  Company. — £"2,000  (£25).  As 
title.     Private. 

Weston-Super-Mare  (Regent  Streetj  Picture  House. — 
£12,000  (£1).     As  title.     Minimum  subscription,  £6,ooo. 

Walton  Road  Picture  House,  Ltd. — Capital  of  £5,000,  in  £1 
shares,  to  carry  on  the  business  indicated  by  the  title,  and  to  adopt 
an  agreement  with  HA.  Maw  and  C.  Collins.  The  subscribers 
are  :  C.  Collins,  junior,  and  A.  H.  Collins,  both  of  4,  Harrington 
Street,  Liverpool.  Private  company.  The  number  of  directors  is 
not  to  be  less  than  two  nor  more  than  five  ;  the  first  are  H  A 
Maw,  A.  Nickels,  and  C.  Collins.     Secretary,  W.  H.  Tyrer 

Ashton-under-Lyne  Cinema  Co.,  Ltd — Capital  of  £2,000  in  £25 
shares,  to  carry  on  the  business  of  theatre  proprietors  and  managers  in 
Ashton-under-Lyne,  Lancashire.  The  subscribers  are  :  D.  Garforth. 
556,  Oldham  Road,  Failsworth,  dentist;  J.  Boughton,  Brook 
Houce,  Taunton,  Ashton-under-Lyne,  outfitter;  and  A.  Taylor,  8, 
Booth  Street,  Ashton-under-Lyne,  confectioner,  one  share  each 
Private  company.  Table  "A"  mainly  applies  Solicitors: 
Bromley  and  Hyde,  Ashton-under-Lyne. 

Coppull  Electric  Palace  Co.,  Ltd. — Capital  of  £11,000  in 
£10  shares,  to  carry  on  the  business  indicated  by  the  title.  The 
subscribers  are:  J.  Bentham,  42,  Chesterfield  Road,  Blackpool, 
gentleman  ;  E.  Grant,  2,  Market  Street,  Standish,  theatrical 
manager  ;  H.  Baxter,  Almond  Brook  Road,  Standish,  builder ; 
J.  C.  Heald,  18,  Market  Street,  Wigan,  solicitor:  J.  Farrimond, 
138,  Ormskirk  Road,  Newtown,  Wigan,  brewer;  and  C.  H.  Grant, 
17,  Mill  Lane,  Coppull,  theatrical  manager,  one  share  each. 
Private  company.  The  number  of  directors  is  not  to  be  less  than 
three  nor  more  than  five.  The  first  are  J.  Betham.  E.  Grant,  H. 
Baxter  and  J  Farrimond.  Qualification  £100.  Solicitor:  J  C 
Hejld      Registered  office:   18,  Market  Street,  Wigan. 

Blackwood  Electric  Theatres. — October  12,  £4,500  (£1)  To 
acquire  from  J.  E.  Williams,  and  T  Williamsof  Pengam,  Glamor- 
gan, a  cinematograph  theatre  at  Blackwood,  Monmouth.     Privaie 

Electric  Pavilion  (Marble  Arch). — October  18.  £30,000(^1). 
As  title.     20,  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 

Grove  Cinema  Co.,  Ltd. — Capital  of  £2,500  in  £1  shares,  to 
acquire  from  C.  B.  Carter  a  plot  of  land  at  Hazel  Grove,  Cheshire, 
and  to  carry  on  the  business  indicated  by  the  title.  The  subscribers 
are  :  T.  Wood,  Moorlands,  Chester  Road,  Hazel  Grove,  Cheshire, 
manager;  E.  E.  Allison,  Brooke  Avenue,  Hazel  Grove,  Cheshire, 
gentleman;  G.  A.  Baker,  Jesmond,  Heath  Road,  Stockport, 
solicitor  ;  J.  R.  Gosling,  Cock  Hotel,  Hazel  Grove,  licensed 
victualler;  and  S.  Ridgway,  104,  London  Road,  Hazel  Grove, 
Cheshire,  co-operative  stores  manager,  one  share  each.  Private 
company  The  number  of  directors  is  not  to  be  less  than  three 
n  r  more  than  five  The  first  are  T.  Wood  (chairman),  E.  E 
•Allison,  G.  A.  Baker,  J.  A  Gosling,  and  S.  Ridgway.  Qualifica- 
tion £100      Solicitor,  J.  Brooks,  1,  Park  Street,  Stockport. 

DIVIDEND. 

Associated  Electric  Theatres,  Ltd  ,  have  declared  an 
Interim  Dividend  for  the  three  months  ending  September  30  at 
the  rate  of  15  per  cent. 

You.  have  not  filled  up  that  Annual  Subscription  Form. 
You  will  find  it  on  page  67. 


CASES  IN  THE  CO.RT. 

The  Affairs  of  the  A. A.  Film  Manufacturing  Co. — In  the 
Chancery  Division,  on  October  18th,  Mr.  Justice  Warrington,  on 
the  motion  of  the  plaintiffs  in  a  debenture-holder's  action — the 
Civil  Service  Bank,  Limited,  against  the  A. A  Film  Manufacturing 
Company,  Limited — appointed  a  receiver  and  manager  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  defendant  company.  Mr.  Gover  (for  the  plaintiffs)  said 
the  defendant  company  had  a  capital  of  £2,000  and  the  plaintifl 
company  had  a  single  first  debenture  for  £200  and  there  was  also  a 
second  debenture  for  £1,000,  of  which  the  Tyler  Filma  Company 
were  the  holders.  The  defendant  company  had  practically 
ceased  to  carry  on  business  owing  to  financial  difficulties. 

His  Lordship  :  Is  the  money  due  ? 

Mr.  Gover  said  it  was  ;  but  there  had  been  default  in  another 
respect  Certain  beneficial  contracts  were  pending,  which  it  was 
extremely  desirable  to  carry  out,  and  which  would  be  lost  if  a 
receiver  and  manager  were  not  appointed  The  defendant  company 
appeared  and  consentf  d  to  the  appointment. 

His  Lordship  limited  the  managership  to  the  end  of  the  pr.-s°nt 
sittings. 


Our    December    Issue 

will    not    be    published    until 

DECEMBER  9th. 
It   will   be   a 

DOUBLE  CHRISTMAS 
NUMBER. 

Look   out  for  Surprises . 


Scene  from   "  Flying  A  "   Film. 

THE    NEW   COWPUNCHER. 

Released  December  11th.  Approx.  Length.  977  feet. 

"Twixt  War  and  the  Girl,"  THE  Exclusive.— WALTURDAW 
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Mr.  Exhibitor, 

You  know  as  well  as  we  do   that    there  is  only  one  "  TURN  "  that 
pays  in  a  Picture  Theatre,  and  that  one  is 

The  Latest  Popular  Song 

as    shown  «on  the 

VIVAPHONE 

Always  Up-to-Date. 

Always  in  Perfect  Synchronisation. 

Always  Applauded  by  the  Public. 

So   if  you    want    to    increase    your   receipts   here    is    a    certain    way    of 
doing  it.       Instal  a 

VIVAPHONE 


•    ! 


and  be  quick  about  it. 


The  Hepworth  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd., 

C1NEMATOQRAPHERS, 

2,  DENMAN  STREET,  PICCADILLY  CIRCUS,  LONDON,  S.W. 

Telegrams-"  Heptoic,  London."  Telephone— 2451    Gerrard. 


November,   1912. 
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A  GREAT  CINES  DETECTIVE  DRAMA. 


PLOT     AND     COUNTER-PLOT. 


^^™j^^OR  strength   of  plot  and   minute   attention  to 
E       I      detail  we  know  of  no  better  detective  story  of 
I  g  modern    times    than    that    depicted    in    the 

S£&1  Cines  Co.'s  "  Plot  and  Counter-Plot,"  which 
V  n  1 1  is  to  be  released  on  November  23,  length 
2,827  ft-  It  's>  indeed,  a  thriller,  dealing  with  a  robbery 
at  a  mansion  and  the  ingenious  and  decisive  way  in 
which  the  culprits  were  brought  to  justice,  and  contains 
many  novel  and  exciting  incidents.  The  picture  is,  in- 
deed, a  fine  example  of  the  work  one  always  expects 
from  the  Cines  studios,  and  should  do  much  to  further 
advance  the  already  high  reputation  enjoyed  by  this 
company  for  turning  out  films  which  are  clean  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  word.  Appended  we  give  a  short 
resume  of  the  story  : — 

Lord  Ronald  is  entertaining  a  number  of  guests  at 
his  villa  in  Italy,  amongst  whom  are  Lord  Windsor  and 
Miss  Taddy,  who  are  prominent  and  honoured  guests. 
A  suggestion  that  some  of  the 
party  should  have  a  ride  in  the 
twilight  is  scouted  by  some,  but 
hailed  with  delight  by  Estelle, 
Lord  Ronald's  daughter,  Miss 
Taddy,  and  Lord  Windsor,  whose 
horses  are  ordered  out  at  once. 
Estelle's  horse  is  discovered  to  be 
lame,  and  Lord  Windsor  and  Miss 
Taddy  set  off  by  themselves.  They 
are  late  in  returning,  and  the  com- 
pany get  very  much  alarmed. 
Ultimately  Lord  Windsor  returns 
alone,  evidently  very  much  bruised 
and  knocked  about,  and  has  a 
terrible  story  to  tell  of  Miss 
Taddy's  abduction  by  brigands, 
and  his  own  futile  attempts  to  res- 
cue her,  which  ended  in  him  being 
roughly  handled.  Lord  Ronald 
telephones  for  the  police,  and 
Detective  Ingram,  with  two  assis- 
tants, arrive  and  have  the  abduc- 
tion explained  to  them.  Ingram 
interrogates  Lord  Windsor,  discov- 
ering where  the  outrage  occurred, 

and  at  once  has  a  distinct  clue.  Inquiring  of  Lord 
Ronald  how  long  he  has  known  his  guests,  the  reply  is 
that  they  have  just  joined  him,  but  are  well  known  and 
introduced  to  him  by  a  cousin  who  is  out  in  India.  The 
detective  and  one  of  his  men,  accompanied  by  Lord 
Ronald,  motor  to  the  place  where  the  outrage  took 
place.  Grafton,  the  other  detective,  is  left  behind  to 
watch  the  villa.  He  sees  a  mysterious  signal  given 
from  a  window,  and  hides  in  the  shrubbery  to  watch 
developments.  Sounds  of  people  moving  about  make 
him  venture  out,  when  he  is  immediately  pounced  upon 
by  a  body  of  men,  and  bound  and  carried  off.  Mean- 
while, Ingram  and  his  party  search  the  wood  where  the 
outrage  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place;  a  gag  and  a 
rope  are  found,  but  no  traces  of  a  struggle  can  be 
discovered,  and  the  detective  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  Miss  Taddy  has  accompanied  the  bandits  willingly, 
and  that  during  their  absence  something  more  will  have 
occurred  at  the  villa.     Thev  immediatelv  return  to  the 


villa,  where  they  discover  that  the  whole  of  the  occu- 
pants have  been  tied  and  gagged,  and  every  object  of 
value  removed,  whilst  the  whole  place  is  in  a  state  of 
disorder.  Lord  Ronald  is  in  despair,  and  the  detective 
is  concerned  about  Grafton,  who  has  disappeared,  and 
institutes  a  search  for  him.  Grafton  has  been  carried 
off  to  the  bandits'  stronghold,  where  he  witnesses  the 
storing  away  of  the  plunder  from  the  villa.  He  tells 
them  he  has  seen  all,  and  will  bring  them  to  justice. 
They  tell  him  then  that  he  has  seen  all  he  v/ill  ever  see, 
and  open  a  trapdoor  and  thrust  him  into  the  sewer 
beneath.  From  this  horrible  predicament  he  manages 
to  escape  and  make  his  way  back  to  the  villa.  While 
this  is  taking  place  Ingram  tells  Lord  Ronald  that  he 
is  beaten,  and  pretends  to  give  up  the  case,  and, 
donning  a  disguise,  manages  to  witness  a  meeting  of 
the  bandits  and  the  supposed  Lord  Windsor.  He  tele- 
phones to  headquarters  for  six  good  men  to  meet  him 


that  night  at  10  o'clock.  When  the  time  arrives,  he 
places  his  men  round  the  bandits'  stronghold  while  he 
returns  to  the  villa,  where,  taking  off  his  disguise,  he 
meets  the  supposed  nobleman  face  to  face.  Ingram 
inquires  after  his  injuries,  and  is  told  that  he  has  quite 
recovered,  and  suggests  that  they  should  walk  together 
in  the  forest.  The  false  nobleman  gives  a  whistle,  when 
they  are  surrounded,  and  laughingly  the  supposed  Lord 
Windsor  tells  the  detective  that  he  is  the  leader  of  the 
bandits.  The  tables  are,  however,  turned,  for  the  sup- 
posed bandits  are  policemen  in  disguise,  and  the  bandit 
is  bound  and  carried  away  to  join  his  companions,  who 
have  also  been  secured.  Unaware  of  these  occurrences, 
Miss  Taddy  returns  to  the  villa,  pretending  that  she 
has  made  her  escape.  She  is  at  once  captured,  and  the 
whole  plot  explained  to  the  astonished  nobleman,  whose 
contempt  for  the  supposed  failure  of  the  detective  is 
changed  to  sincere  admiration  for  his  smartness  in  de- 
feating the  bandits  by  such  clever  counter-plotting. 
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J.  S.  Selway  &  Co. 


BUILDERS   &    CONTRACiORS. 


We  are  prepared  to  estimate  free 
of    all    charge    for    the  erection  of 

HIGH- CLASS 

Cinema  Theatres 


We    undertake    all    descriptions   of 
decorations. 

On  receipt  of  letter  our  representa- 
tive will  wait   upon  clients  to  take 
details  of    requirements. 


517,High  Rd.,Chiswick,W. 


THE    MOST   PERFECT 
BIOSCOPE    EXTANT. 

Jt      <£     NEW      MODEL.      *      -J* 
ABSOLUTELY     FIREPROOF. 

Pictures    registered    while    the    machine    is    running    or    stationary. 
Optical  Centre  remaining  constant. 

Light  increased  50  per  cent    No  Supplementary  rollers  to  break  films. 
Mechanism  unequalled  in  workmanship  or  result-. 

FE  R  F  E  C  T. 
Catalogues    Post    Free. 


'  Gram-, : 
'Biojcctor, London. 

■  /'hone : 
Hop  1904. 


m  r.  r.  m 
BEARD, 

Manufacturers  of 
Scientific  Instruments 
Optical  Lanterns.  Cine- 
matogra  phs,  Jets. 
Regulators,  Carriers, 
etc. 

10,TrafalgarBd  , 

Old   Kent    Read, 

LONDON,   S.E. 


Daylight  Pictures 

EXPORTERS. 

FILM  HIRERS. 

Accessories.    Machines.    Theatres  fitted  complete. 

WE  HOLD  THE  RIGHTS  FOR  THE 

Daylight    Cinemas 

(1913,    1914,    1915). 

Plans  and  Specification  on  request,  with  illustration. 
We  guarantee  a  perfect  picture  in  the  full  daylight. 
Working  Model  at  the  above  address. 

WE    ARE    EXPORTERS    OF 

DAYLIGHT  SCREENS,  from  £6 15s. 

Special  Cotton  Screens,  12  feet  square,  13/ 6,  up  to 
30  feet  square,  £3  3  -. 

FILM  HIRE  AT  £5  WITH 
STAR    PICTURE. 

Roll  Tickets,  3  11  per   12  rolls. 
4A  in.  Pure  White  Condensers,  Glass,  at  3/-  each. 
Brass  Mounts,  4£  in.,  6/-. 

Film  Cement,  per  bot.,  1/-;  Nonflam,  per  bot.,  13. 
Films  for  Sale,  15/-  per  1,000;  Nonflam,  £1  per  1,000. 
Features,  at  £10  each.  Chairs,  at  4/9  each. 

Total  Reflex  Screen,  at  1/4  per  sq.  foot.,  saves  the 
current  and  improves  the  picture. 

Special  MODEL  CINEMATOGRAPH, 

Maltese  Cross,  complete  with  Arc  Lamp  and 
Resistance,  any  voltage,  or  Spirit  Lamp,  Lens, 
Spools,  Rewinder,  Carbons,  Cement.  No  extras. 
£10     10s.,     complete     for     immediate     shipment. 

Machines.       Films    for    Sale  or    Hire. 
Accessories.  Write  us. 

Special  Export  Parcel  of  Films,  25,000,  £25, 
complete  with  titles  and  good  condition.  Cash 
with  order  to  London  Agents. 


WRITE 


LONDON  and  COUNTY 
FILM    SERVICE, 

Department  "  C," 

104,   WARDOUR   ST.,   LONDON,  W. 

Telephone     2319  CITY      WIRES     L0C0FILHER-0X,  LONDON. 
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A     DOUBLE     EVENT. 

ELITE  SALES  AGENCY  TO   RELEASE  BOTH   MONEY  AND 
REPUTATION  EARNERS. 


N  the  cinematograph  business  as  in  all  walks 
of  life  money  is  not  everything — it  is  reputation 
which  counts.  The  exhibitor  may  be  possessed 
of  plenty  of  the  wherewithal  to  purchase 
films  galore,  but  unless  he  procures  the  right 
quality  he  may  just  as  well  throw  his  money  into  the  sea. 
Thus  it  becomes  doubly  essential  that  a  film  shall  not 
only  be  a  money  earner,  but  a  reputation  maker  also,  and 
this  is  just  the  class  of  picture  which  the  Elite  Sales 
Agency,  Limited,  of  Gloucester  Mansions,  Cambridge 
Circus,  has  been  formed  to  supply. 

Exhibitors,  we  know,  are  chars'  in  patronising  any 
new  firm,  but  in  the  present  instance  we  can  confidently 
assure  them  that  they  need  have  no  anxiety  on  that 
score.  Who  knows  better  than  the  exhibitor  what  the 
exhibitor  wants  ?  And  when  we  mention  that  at  the 
head  of  this  agency  we  have  a  gentleman  who  is  himself 
an  exhibitor  and  who  possesses  theatres  which  are  looked 
upon  as  ideal  in  every  respect  and  at  which  programmes  are 
presented  nightly  which  are  entitled  to  recognition  as  the 
best  in  London,  exhibitors  should  feel  perfectly  con- 
vinced that  in  following  the  lead  which  he  sets,  and 
securing  pictures  which  are  recommended  by  him  they 
are  on  the  ri^ht  road  to  success. 

We  have  witnessed  the  projection  of  several  of  the 
pictures  shortly  to  be  released  and  have  been  struck  by 
their  marvellous  photographic  quality.  The  great 
ambition  of  every  one  connected  with  the  cinematograph 
industry  is  to  produce  stereoscopic  pictures,  and  we  are 
hound  to  say  that  the  films  handled  by  the  Elite  Sales 
Agency  enjoy  the  proud  distinction  of  being  the  nearest 
approach  to  actual  stereoscopic  photography  that  we 
have  ever  seen. 

Nor  is  this  all,  for  finer  acting,  more  natural  setting  or 
more  minute  attention  to  the  smallest  detail  it  would  be 
hard  to  find. 

Where  every  picture  is  so  good,  it  sounds  invidious  to 
particularise,  but  we  cannot  refrain  from  giving  a 
detailed  synopsis  of  "The  Broken  Sword,"  to  be  released 
on  November  28th,  length  300  fest.  The  many  good 
points  possessed  by  this  picture  are  but  typical  of  those 
contained  in  all  the  Elite  Sales  Agencv's  releases.  The 
story  runs  as  follows  : — 

"The  Broken  Sword." 

The  Colonel  of  the  regiment  summoned  several  of 
the  junior  officers  before  him,  warning  them  of  their 
conduct  which  had  evoked  complaints  from  the  towns- 
people. 

He  asks  Raoul  von  Dorsa  to  stay  behind,  and 
obtains  from  him  his  word  of  honour  not  to  communicate 
with  Madame  Fleurette,  a  celebrated  dancer,  during  the 
next  eight  days,  and  to  make  sure  that  his  wishes  are  carried 
out  the  Colonel  orders  him  to  be  detained  in  his  rooms 
during  that  time. 

Fleurette  is  heir't-broken  at  her  lover's  silence,  and  as 
she  has  accepted  an  engagement  in  another  town,  she  is 
determined  not  to  leave  without  bidding  him  good-bye, 
and  to  ascertain  at  the  same  time  the  cause  of  his  apparent 


neglect.  She  makes  her  way  to  his  rooms,  and  regardless 
of  his  word  of  honour  given  to  his  Colonel,  Raoul  takes 
her  into  his  arms. 

While  this  takes  place,  Raoul's  father  is  engrossed  in 
a  game  of  chess  with  the  Colonel.  A  dispute  arising  out 
of  the  game,  Von  Dorsa  suggests  consulting  his  son,  and, 
accompanied  by  the  Colonel,  he  makes  his  way  into  his 
son's  room.  The  Colonel,  taking  in  the  situation  at  a 
glance,  exclaims,  "  Is  this  how  you  keep  your  word  of 
honour,"  and  departs. 

The  father,  furious  at  what  he  deems  the  shameless 
conduct  of  his  son  and  Fleurette,  orders  his  servant  to 
remove  the  latter  out  of  the  room.  Raoul  places  himself 
in  front  of  his  sweetheart,  and  dares  either  his  father  or 
the  servant  to  touch  her.  The  o  d  man  in  his  passion 
snatches  his  son's  sword,  and  would  have  killed  him,  if 
Raoul's  mother  had  not  thrown  herself  between  them. 
He  expels  him  from  his  home,  and  Raoul  and  Fleurette 
leave  together. 

A  year  has  passed.  The  lovers  are  married,  and 
Fleurette  owing  to  illness  is  unable  to  devote  herselt  any 
longer  to  her  art.  Raoul,  therefore,  is  compelled  to  earn 
a  living  for  their  support.  He  becomes  a  trick  motor- 
cyclist, and  the  most  sensational  feature  of  his  entertain- 
ment is  a  cycle  ride  from  a  high  and  steep  platform — 
leaping  across  space  to  another  platform  and  thus  reach- 
ing the  ground. 

After  some  time  he  accepts  an  engagement  in  his 
native  town,  where  he  accidentally  sees  his  mother  pass- 
ing dressed  in  deep  mourning. 

Another  artist  engaged  at  the  same  establishment, 
attracted  by  Fleurette's  beauty,  hands  her  a  note  asking 
for  an  appointment.  Raoul,  observing  this  incident,  fells 
his  would-be  rival  with  a  blow.  The  latter,  in  order  to 
revenge  himself,  loosens  some  boards  of  the  scaffolding 
on  which  Raoul  is  to  perform  his  daring  feat.  At  the 
next  performance,  this  villainous  deed  causes  Raoul  to 
be  hurled  through  space  together  with  his  machine — he 
is  dashed  to  the  ground  from  a  great  height,  and  is  most 
seriously  injured. 

His  mother  learns  of  the  accident,  and  in  her  maternal 
love  forgetting  the  past,  hastens  to  his  bedside.  Raoul 
is  foririven  and  Fleurette  is  taken  to  her  heart. 


A  4-Line  Advertisement   in   THE 
CINE  VIA    last  month  resulted  in 

£4,100  Worth  of  Business 

WITHIN  THREE  DAYS 
OF     PUBLICATION. 


Such  results  arc  oilv  achieved  bv  THE  CINEM\. 
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THE  INVICTA 


The  result  of  recent  litiga-     w^  |  o/\  |k|  A  f^A      tion  In  New  York  is  th 

the     Universal    Film    Mfg.     KIXI   J  f\l  1  I    1  |       Co.  retains  SOLE  RIGFI 

to  the  names  of  mm  ■  ^^  ^^  um  ■  ^^  ■      BISON    and   BISON  1C 


BISON    101    WILL    FROM    NOW    BE    RELEASED    BY   THE 

INVICTA    FILM    CO. 


F/RST    RELEASES. 


Nov.  30.  A    COWARDLY     SHOT. 

Dec.      4.  A    WHITE     SAVIOUR. 

Dec.     7.  THE     WIDOWS     CLAIM. 

Dec.  11.  FOR  LOVE,  LIFE  AND  RICHES. 


1,020  feet. 
1,000  feet. 
1,020  feet. 
1,025  feet. 


Released  December   28: 


On  the  Santa  Fe  Trail 

A    MAGNIFICENT    TWO-REEL    FEATURE. 

WRITE     FOR     DESCRIPTION. 


All  Films  on  Eastman  Stock. 


GET     ON     OUR     MA/LING     LIST. 


A     POSTCARD     WILL     DO     IT     TO 


Wires:  "Victafilm,  London." 
Phone:  4818  Gerrard. 


11,  DEN  MAN  ST.,  Piccadilly  Circus,  W 
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FILM  COMPANY 


FLO. 
LAWRENCE 


VICTOR 


OWEN 
MOORE. 


November  23rd. 


Length  1,020  feet. 


The  Winning  Punch. 
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THE/?     VICTORS. 
Nov.  30. 
Dec.     7. 


OWEN      DEFEATS      THE     BULLIES. 

AFTER    ALL. 
ALL     FOR     LOVE. 


1,000  feet. 
1,000  feet. 


All  Films  on  Eastman  Stock. 


PICTURE    THEATRES    NOTE! 

e  are   GIVING   AWAY    postcard  Photos   of   FLO.    LAWRENCE.  Send  us  your  address. 

A  Postcard  will  do  it  to — 


!    n»:  "  Victafilm,  London." 
1    one:  481 8  Garrard. 


11,  DENMAN  ST.,  Piccadilly  Circus,  W, 
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POETRY     BY    FILM. 

THE    THANHOUSER    COMPANY    SET    UP    A    HIGH    STANDARD. 


I 


N  selecting  Owen  Meredith's  popular  poem  as 
the  subject  of  their  film  Lucile,  which  is  to  he 
released  on  November  27th,  length  3,000 
feet,  the  Thanhouser  Company  have  set  an 
example  worthy  of  emulation  by  their  com- 
,  petitors,  and  in  addition  have  created  a  standard  of 
dramatic  art  which  they  themselves  will  find  hard  to 
beat. 

Enacted  amidst  charming  surroundings  the  poem  has 
been  given  a  setting  quite  in  harmony  with  the  scenes 
pictured  by  its  writer;  and  we  have  no  hesitation  111 
saying  that   the    military   pictures   with    which    the  film 


abounds  are  amongst  the  best  that  motion  photography 
has  ever  given  us. 

The  spirit  of  war  is  in  the  air  and,  therefore,  anything 
of  a  martial  character  is  bound  to  be  popular  amongst 
picture  theatre  audiences  at  the  present  time,  and  if  only 
for  this  reason  Lucile  is  bound  to  be  well  received 
wherever  shown.  We  can  only  describe  the  conduct  of any 
manager  who  does  not  insist  upon  his  renter  including 
this  picture  in  his  programme  as  suicidal.  Here  is  the 
story  : — 

Lord  Alfred  receives  a  letter  from  Lucile  stating 
that  she  has  heard  that  he  is  to  marry  Matilda,  a  young 
heiress  known  as  Miss  Darcy,  and  that  it  is  time  for 
them  to  return  certain  love  letters  exchanged  before  they 
parted  as  friends,  "  soon  mere  strangers  to  grow."  Each 
had  made  a  pledge  at  this  parting  to  return  to  the  other 
the   pictures   and   letters  given  before    the  quarrel    that 


parted  them.  Lucile  is  at  Luchon,  and  there  Lord 
Alfred  arrives  to  restore  the  pledges  of  love.  He  meets 
her  in  the  midst  of  adoring  iriends,  and  is  presented  to 
her  suitor,  Monsieur  le  Due  de  Luvois.  Lucile  exerts  a 
powerful  fascination,  that  of  refined  intelligence,  upon 
Due  de  Luvois,  firing  him  to  desperate  measures,  and 
causes  Lord  Alfred  to  promptly  regret  his  shabby  conduct. 
After  the  exchange  of  letters  is  made,  he  meets  Lucile 
while  riding  through  the  forest ;  they  are  driven  to  shelter 
in  a  storm,  and  he  falls  in  love  all  over  again.  He 
becomes  pledged  to  two  women  at  the  same  time. 
Circumstances    bring    the    impetuous    Due    de    Luvois 

knowledge  that  Lucile  is  about 
to  throw  herself  away  upon  the 
fickle  Englishman,  and  he  is 
about  to  put  the  latter  where  he 
can  no  longer  torture  the  heart 
of  woman,  when  Lucile  inter- 
venes. In  the  pictured  version 
Lord  Alfred  sees  Lucile  and  the 
Frenchman  in  an  attitude  of 
intimacy.  She  becomes  clasped 
in  his  arms  while  taking  away 
his  pistol,  and  this  leads  to 
another  change  of  heart.  Lord 
Alfred  marries  the  rich  and 
pretty  Miss  Darcy.  Luvois,  his 
case  hopeless,  retires  to  his 
castle,  and  Lucile  consecrates 
her  life  to  the  Church.  After 
many  years,  Monsieur  le  Due 
adopts  Constance,  the  young  and 
attractive  daughter  of  his  sister, 
and  takes  her  out  into  the  world 
of  Society,  long  renounced  be- 
cause of  his  true-hearted  devo- 
tion to  Lucile.  Constance  meets 
Richard,  a  young  officer,  who  is 
the  son  of  Lord  Alfred  and  Ma- 
tilda. Constance  and  Richard 
fall  in  love,  only  to  learn  that 
their  union  will  not  be  permitted 
because  of  a  bitter  enmity  of  the 
guardian  of  one  and  the  father 
of  the  other.  The  lovers  are  violently  separated,  and 
Richard  goes  away  to  the  Crimean  War.  The  Due  de 
Luvois  responds  also  to  the  call,  and  meets  Richard. 
In  the  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade,  Richard  is  severely 
wounded,  and  is  carried  to  a  tent.  There  he  has  a  vision 
of  a  pale  woman  who  ministers  silently  while  cheering 
him  and  changing  the  aspect  of  all  things  about  him. 
When  he  recovers  full  consciousness,  it  is  to  find  that 
she  knows  who  he  is,  and  she  bears  none  of  the  malice  in 
her  heart  that  has  characterised  the  relations  of  her  two 
suitors  all  these  years.  She  nurses  the  young  soldier, 
and  encourages  him  during  his  waking  hours,  and  weeps 
over  him  whilst  he  sleeps.  He  is  the  image  of  the  one 
she  loved.  When  she  comes  to  know  his  story,  she  is 
all  compassion  and  tenderness,  and  she  it  is  who  gives 
him  the  reason  to  live.  She  brings  him  from  the  shadow 
of  death,  that  he  may  he  united  to   the  woman  he  lo\  es. 
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Ragtime  Texas  Tommy 


With    Music    by   Irving    Berlin. 

Danced    by    Harry    Perry    (San    Francisco's 
Greatest  Ragtime  Dancer)  and  Millicent  Ray. 


CAN   BE  HIRED  DIRECT. 


Write    for    particulars    to     the — 

Selsior  Film  Co., 

3,  Denman  St.,  Piccadilly  Circus,  London,  W. 


ESTABLISHED   OVER   20  YEARS.        HIGHEST   AWARDS— 12    GOLD    MEDALS. 


HARRY  HALL, 


"THE  "COAT,  BREECHES,  &  LEGGING  SPECIALIST, 
LADIES'  COSTUMES  &   HABITS. 
2Q7.  OXFORD   STREET  (Nr.  Oxford  Circus,  W.).  31,  ELDON  STREET  (Liverpool  St.,  E.C). 


"HALLZONE"  IDEAL  SUIT,    from 
(as  sold  elsewhere  lrom  (*TE  / 
4  &  5  Guineas).  DO/" 

UNEQUALLED 

VALUE,     FIT     &     STYLE. 


MY  BEST 
TESTIMONIALS. 

A    permanent  staff  ut 

12  Expert  Coat, 

Breeches    &     Habit 

Gutters;  all  always  busy. 

The     most    extensive 

Tailoring  Salons  in 

London. 

12    GOLD    MEDALS 

for  excellence. 


"HALLZONE"    IDEAL   DRESS  SUIT 
from  g^. 

(as  sold  elsewhere  from  5  &  6  Gns.). 

"HALLZONE"  IDEAL  OXFORD  MACK,  OE 

(as  sold  elsewhere  lrom  42/-)     Kegd    *«»/" 


"HALLZONE"  IDEAL  OVERCOAT,  CZ 

from  OO/ " 
(as  sold  elsewhere  from  4  &  5  Gns.). 
"HALLZONE"     IDEAL    RAYNREZVSTA 
COVERALL,  30/.  Re8d 

(as  sold  elsewhere  from  63/-) 


"HALLZONE"     IDEAL    COS-     Uom 
TUME    (as    sold    elsewhere    CZ  / 
from  4  &  5  Gns.).  Utf/" 

PATTERNS 
POST     FREE. 


IMDflDTAMT  BEST     MATERIALS   &  WORKMANSHIP,     &    PERFECT     FIT     GUARANTEED. 

llflrUK  I  ANT. —  Ladies  &  Gentlemen    reauiring  a   Tailor  charging  the    Lowest  Remunerative  Prices  consistent  with  Best  Materials  &  Workman 

snip-  ■  W"Q   Guarantees  Perfect-fitting  Garments  of  every    description,    are  respectfully  Invited   to  favour  me  with   a   trial.    I 
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RIP    VAN    WINKLE    ON    THE    FILM 

THE    VITAGRAPH    COMPANY    SCORE    AGAIN. 


W2J 


THOSE  who  are  old  enough  to  remember  the 
many  versions  of  Rip  Van  Winkle  which 
have  been  given  us  either  as  ballet,  comic 
opera,  or  play,  in  the  years  that  have  long 
since  been  numbered  with  the  past  will,  we 
feel  confident,  hail  with  satisfaction  the  announcement 
that  on  November  28th  the  Vitagraph  Company  are 
releasing  two  reels  of  1,053  ^eei  an<^  T>046  feet  respec- 
tively portraying  this  charming  legend. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  dilate  upon  the  manner  in 
which  this  picture  has  been  produced.  Everybody  knows 
that  the  name  of  Vitagraph  is  synonymous  with  quality, 


and    Rip    Van    Winkle    is  but  another  example  of  the 
excellent  work  turned  out  at  this  company's  studios. 

Seldom  have  we  seen  finer  rendering  of  the  character 
of  the  jovial  old  reprobate  with  a  penchant  for  liquor, 
whose  forte  was  the  toasting  everyone,  everyone's  wife, 
and  everyone's  family,  not  forgetting,  of  course,  his  in- 
variable desire  that  they  might  live  long  and  prosper,  than 
we  have  in  this  film,  which  without  a  doubt,  is  enacted  in 
a  manner  true  to  life.  The  scene  in  which  Rip  meets 
Hudson's  merry  crew  in  the  Katskill  mountains  is  an 
exceptionally  fine  one,  and  gives  striking  evidence  of  the 
care  which  has  been  lavished  upon  this  production. 
Rip's  awakening,  after  his  twenty  years'  slumber,  gives 
the  actor  responsible  for  the  part  plenty  of  scope  for  the 
display  of  his  talents,  of  which  lie  was  not  slow  to  avail 
himself.  Nor  is  the  picture  without  its  touch  of  pathos, 
especially  in  those  scenes  in  which  Rip  finds  how  soon 
is  forgotten  when  one  is  believed  to  be  dead. 


This  legend  written  by  Washington  Irving  in  the 
time  of  George  the  Third,  when  America  was  occupied 
by  the  English,  is  one  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  silent 
stage,  and  the  wonder  is  that  it  has  been  left  to  the 
Vitagraph  Company  to  give  us  a  film  dealing  with  it,  for 
the  story  is  so  well  known  to  lovers  of  literature  as  to 
make  the  picture  popular  amongst  all  classes.  We 
must  confess  that  we  are  glad  that  it  has  fallen  to  the 
lot  of  the  Vitagraph  Company  to  take  advantage  of 
such  a  golden  opportunity,  for  they  have  given  us  a 
film  which  is  entitled  to  rank  amongst  the  best  of 
their  efforts. 

As  doubtless  all  our  readers 
will  remember,  Rip  Van 
Winkle  was  a  happy  -  go  -  lucky 
sort  of  fellow.  Idle  and  shift- 
less, spending  most  of  his  time  at 
the  George  Tavern,  Rip's  wife  is 
obliged  to  work  hard  to  support  her- 
self and  daughter  Steenie,  while  Rip  is 
at  the  inn  or  hunting  and  fishing. 
Lena  does  not  spare  him.  He,  with 
imperturbable  good  nature,  gives  little 
heed.  In  despair  she  drives  him 
from  the  home  in  the  midst  of  a  raging 
thunderstorm.  Bidding  Steenie  and 
her  playmate  Petie  good-bye,  he 
makes  his  way  to  the  mountains  and 
meets  a  strange  little  creature,  carry- 
ing a  keg  filled  with  liquor.  The 
dwarf,  calling  up  the  spirits  of 
Heinrich  Hudson 
they  all  indulge  in 
pins.  He  draws 
liquor  and  gives  it 
his  usual  toast  he  imbibes  the 
draft.  The  beverage  tastes  good. 
Rip  is  overcome  and  he  falls  into 
a  deep  sleep. 

Rip  sleeps  for  twenty  years. 
He  awakens  and  finds  he  has  grown 
a  long  grey  beard  and  heavy  growth 
of  hair.  He  is  in  rags.  He  reaches  tor  his  musket ;  it 
falls  in  pieces  in  his  grasp.  He  makes  his  way  back  to 
the  little  village.  So  greatly  has  it  changed,  it  is  un- 
recognisable and  so  is  he.  His  old  home  is  deserted 
and  gone  into  decay.  The  old  Inn  is  remodelled,  and 
the  face  of  King  George  is  replaced  with  that  of  George 
Washington.  Rip's  family  has  prospered.  His  wife, 
supposing  Rip  dead,  married  a  wealthy  man,  who 
died  and  left  her  a  widow.  His  daughter  Steenie 
marries  Petie.  Rip  tries  to  make  himself  known  and 
learn  about  his  family.  He  is  directed  to  his  wife's 
luxurious  home.  Here  he  meets  Lena  and  his  daughter 
with  her  husband.  He  succeeds  in  making  himself  known. 
Lena  pours  him  a  glass  of  wine  which  he  raises  offering 
the  old  toast,  "  Here's  to  your  health  and  your  family's: 
may  you  all  live  long  and  prosper."  He  does  not  drink 
the  wine  ;  he  lays  it  aside,  with  the  good  resolution,  never 
to  drink  again. 


and     his     crew, 

a  game  of  nine 

a    cup    of    the 

to   Rip.     With 
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A     STORY     OF     BOHEMIAN     LIFE. 


OHEMIANISM  possesses  a  charm  for  men 
and  women  of  all  ages,  and  any  story  dealing 
with  this  phase  of  life  is  certain  to  be  well 
received  at  the  hands  of  that  vast  public 
which  now  looks  for  its  amusement  to  the 
picture  theatre.  When  in  addition  to  a  thrilling  story 
we  have  charming  personalities,  exquisite  staging   and 


costuming,  and  the  graceful  gyrations  of  those  skilled  in 
the  art  of  Terpsichore,  together  with  pho'.ography  of 
the  highest  order  such  as  we  have  in  "Tarantella,"  the 
Ideal  Film  Co.'s  latest  exclusive,  then  we  may  flatter 
ourselves  that  we  have  a  picture  which  in  the  race  for 
popularity  will  absolutely  romp  home.  If  we  were  asked 
to  express  our  candid  opinion  in  sporting  parlance  we 
should  say  that  it  would  be  safe  to  put  your  shirt  on 
"Tarantella,"  as  a  dead  cert,  for  a  winner,  and  to  risk 
your  reputation  upon  it  for  securing  a  place  in  the 
"exclusive"  stakes.  The  only  thing  which  causes  us 
to  wonder  is  where  Mr.  Kay  discovers  these  money 
drawers  or  how  it  is  that  he  never  becomes  burdened 
with  a  dud.  .  Whether  it  be  true  that  poets  are  born  and 
not  made  is  a  subject  we  do  not  care  to  debate,  but  it 
is  certainly  the  fact  that  winner  spotters  are,  and  this 
probably  accounts  for  Mr.  Kay's  success. 

We  do  not  intend  to  dilate  upon  "Tarantella"  at  any 
length.  To  do  so  would  be  sheer  wa-te  of  space.  When 
a  thing  is  good  there  is  no  need  to  boost  it  ;  it  is  the 
mediocre  and  the  commonplace  that  require  booming. 
"  Tarantella  "  can  afford  to  stand  or  fall  upon  its  merits  ; 
it  is  the  quintessence  of  excellence.  'Nuf  faid.  And 
now  for  the  story  : — 

The  opening  scene  shows  us  the  studio  of  Stuhlner, 
who  with  his  many  friends  is  celebrating  the  successful 
completion  of  a  successful  picture,  "  Tarantella."  Aranka 
Kelmer,  the  model,  is  the  soul  of  the  party,  and  in 
response  to  the  wishes  of  the  guests  dances  the  Taran- 
tella for  their  amusement.  At  the  conclusion  she  throws 
herself  into  the  artist's  arms.  Professor  Bartoldy  has 
two  daughters,  one  of  whom,  Herta,  is  a  very  charming 
young  lady,  with  whom  Egon  falls  in  love,  and  his 
frequent  visits  to  the  Professor  are  really  for  the  purpose 
of  meeting  the  object  of  his  love.  Aranka  notices  the 
change  in  Egon  and  jealously  watches  his  every  move- 
ment, ultimately  discovering  him  occupied  with  a  drawing 
which  she  recognises  as  the  portrait  of  Herta  Bartoldy. 
In  a  fit  of  rage  she  snatches  the  sketch  from  Egon's 
hands  and  tears  it  into  fragments.  A  wild  scene  takes 
place,    Aranka     reproaching     Egon,    while     the     artist 


retaliates  with  coldness  and  contempt.  Egon  leaves  the 
studio,  and  Aranka  throws  herself  on  the  couch  and 
abandons  herself  to  a  wild  burst  of  tears. 

The  Jewish  art  dealer,  Lewin,  is  enamoured  of  Aranka, 
and  seizes  every  opportunity  to  be  with  her.  One  day 
while  in  the  studio,  ostensibly  to  buy  pictures,  he  taunts 
Aranka  with  Egon's  neglect,  telling  her  of  the  artist's 
frequent  visits  to  Herta  Bartoldy  and  their  many  walks 
together.  Burning  with  jealousy,  Aranka  at  last  realises 
that  she  has  lost  Egon,  and  in  a  fit  of  passion  says  to 
Lewin,  "  Separate  those  two  and  I  will  marry  you." 
The  Jew,  delighted  at  his  success,  then  sets  to  work  to 
poison  the  mind  of  Herta  against  Egon,  with  such  effect 
that  she  writes  to  the  artist  breaking  off  their  engage- 
ment and  declining  to  see  him  again.  Another  wild 
scene  takes  place  in  the  studio  between  Egon  and 
Aranka,  when  a  messenger  boy  hands  the  artist  Herta's 
letter,  which  he  reads  in  perplexity,  having  no  clue  to 
Herta's  reason  for  breaking  her  engagement.  Aranka, 
satisfied  that  Lewin  has  done  his  work  successfully,  leaves 
Egon's  studio,  writing  him  a  note  saying  that  he  will  never 
see  her  again.  Egon  heaves  a  sigh  of  relief,  and  deter- 
mines to  see  Heita  and  compel  her  to  give  him  an  expla- 
nation. The  interview  takes  place,  and  Herta  ultimately 
tells  him  the  calumnies  Lewin  has  uttered.  Egon  bitterly 
denies  the  lies,  and  in  the  end  Herta  believes  him  and 
a  reconciliation  takes  place. 

Egon  proceeds  to  Lewin's  flat,  where  he  administers 
punishment  to  the  lying  scoundrel,  which  is  witnessed 
by  Aranka.  When  Egon  leaves,  Aranka  follows  him, 
and  in  his  studio  on  her  knees  begs  Egon  to  love  her 
and  forgive  her  for  her  past  jealous  ill-humour.  Boldly 
Eyon  repulses  her  and  leaves  her  alone  in  the  studio. 
Maddened  by  the  artist's  contempt  for  her,  she  deter- 
mines to  commit  suicide,  and  turning  on  the  gas  and 
closing  the  doors  she  lies  down  on  the  couch  to  await 
death.  Egon  returns  and,  finding  the  place  in  darkness, 
strikes  a  light  as  he  opens  the  door,  with  the  result  that  a 
terrible  explosion  takes  place  ;  the  building  catches  fire, 
and  soon  the  brigade  arrive  to  fight  the  flames.  Aranka's 


body  is  found  in  the  debris,  and  Egon  is  badly  injured 
and  has  to  be  conveyed  to  hospital,  where  Herta  is  one 
of  his  constant  visitors,  and  it  is  during  his  conval- 
escence that  a  perfect  understanding  is  arrived  at  between 
the  lovers,  who  at  last,  with  the  evil  influence  of  Aranka 
removed,  enter  into  a  state  of  perfect  happiness. 
Released  Nov.  17.     Length  2,800  feet. 
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TWENTY  YEARS  IN  SING  SING. 

NEW     CENTURY     COMPANY'S     THRILLING 
EXCLUSIVE. 

Prison  life  has  furnished  the  theme  for  many  a 
thrilling  novel,  but  we  doubt  whether  any  story  more  full 
of  exciting  episodes  has  ever  been  related  by  the  pen  of 
the  most  facile  writer  than  that  portrayed  by  the  New- 
Century  Company's  latest  exclusive  "  Twenty  Years  in 
Sing  Sing,"  length  2,000  feet,  to  be  released  on  the  nth 
inst.  It  is,  in  fact,  just  the  kind  of  picture  that  will  inter- 
est lovers  of  the  film  of  all  classes  and  all  ages.  There 
is  running  through  it  just  that  spice  of  romance  and 
spirit  of  derring  do  which  so  enthral  the  young.  There 
is  the  touch  of  pathos  which  appeals  to  the  more  mature 
and,  needless  to  say,  there  is  the  love  theme  which  always 
captivates  the  feminine  gender.  We  know  of  no  film 
which  we  can  with  more  sincerity  recommend  to 
exhibitors.  It  is  clean  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term 
and,  although  it  abounds  in  situations  so  intense  that 
they  will  hold  the  onlooker  spellbound,  there  is  an  entire 
absence  of  anything  to  which  the  opprobrious  epithet 
•'  bloodcurdling  "  can  be  applied.  "  Twenty  years  in  Sing 
Sing"  is  a  drama  of  the  highest  order.  The  plot  is  well 
conceived  and  the  story  is  ably  worked  out. 

Twenty  Years  in  Sing  Sing. 

Sing  Sing  is  the  largest  and  most  up-to-date  convict  prison  in 
America,  and  the  number  of  escapes  from  it  are  remarkably  few. 
Muldoon,  the  overseer  of  the  sawmill  of  which  Bob  was  foreman, 
had  a  strong  dislike  for  his  assistant.  The  latter,  when  asked  by 
Muldoon  to  accompany  him  to  the  local  races,  doss  so  thinking  that 
the  outing  will  lead  to  a  better  understanding  between  them. 

Muldoon  arranges  a  race  for  the  Indian  stable  boys  on  the 
ground  and  persuades  Bob  to  back  a  horse  for  all  he  is  worth 
Muldoon  has  a  bookmaker  friend  on  the  course,  and  with  this  man 
and  the  boy  riding  the  horse  that  Bob  has  backed,  they  plot  to  ruin 
Bob.  The  race  commences.  It  is  evident  that  Bob  Morgan  has 
made  a  mistake  as  the  horse  carrying  his  money  is  one  of  the  first 
to  tail  off.  In  a  state  of  rage  and  mortification  our  hero  realises 
that  he  has  been  duped,  but  not  realising  that  the  bookmaker  is  in 
the  swindle,  draws  him  a  cheque  closing  his  savings  account  which 
has  taken  years  to  build  up.  Afcer  settling  his  debt  Bob  falls  in 
with  Muldoon  again,  and  bitterly  reproaches  him  Muldoon's  only 
answer  is  a  sarcastic  smile,  which  so  angers  Bob  that  he  knocks 
his  overseer  down.     The  next  morning  Bob  is  discharged. 

His  search  for  work  is  unsuccessful  for  some  days,  so  that  he  is 
obliged  to  sell  his  revolver  in  order  to  procure  the  necessaries  of  life. 
The  buyer  is  a  certain  gamekeeper  named  Jones.  Shortly  after 
this  Bob  gets  employment  as  a  stonebreaker  on  the  same  estate  as 
that  on  which  Jones  works.  A  few  weeks  later  as  Bob  is  hard  at 
it,  Muldoon  passes,  carrying  a  gun.  Muldoon  has  not  proceeded 
far  when  he  sees  a  fine  rabbit  at  which  he  takes  aim  and  fires. 
When  he  is  surprised  to  find  the  gamekeeper  at  his  elbow,  who  at 
once  informs  him  that  he  must  arrest  him  for  shooting  on  private 
property.  Muldoon  indignantly  denies  the  gamekeeper's  right  to 
interfere  with  him,  and  as  the  man  persists  the  overseer  shapes  to 
strike  him  with  the  butt-end  of  his  gun,  but  is  stopped  as  he  finds 
himself  covered  with  the  gamekeeper's  revolver.  Jones,  still  keep- 
ing Muldoon  covered,  orders  the  overseer  to  walk  in  front  of  him 
to  the  sheriff's  office,  Muldoon  can  do  nothing  but  comply. 

As  they  cross  some  broken  ground,  the  gamekeeper  slips,  the 
revolver  he  carries  explodes,  and  he  falls  at  the  feet  of  his  captive. 
Muldoon,  slightly  confused  at  the  turn  events  have   taken,  leans 

"'Twixt  War  and  the  Girl,"  the  greatest  money  getter  of  all 
times.— WALTURDAW. 


over  Jones  and  finds  to  his  horror  that  the  man  is  dead.  He  picks 
up  the  revolver  lying  on  the  ground,  and  sees  the  name  "  Bob 
Morgan  "  engraved  on  the  butt.  He  searches  the  dead  man's 
clothes,  and  discovers  that  the  late  gamekeeper's  name  is  Jones 
A  dastardly  plot  to  get  himself  out  of  his  difficulty  and  at  the  same 
time  implicate  Bob  slowly  arranges  itself  in  the  overseer's  crafty 
brain.  He  shouts  his  loudest  for  help,  and  then  runs  away  as  hard 
as  he  can.  He  meets  another  gamekeeper  walking  with  one  of  the 
sheriff's  men,  and  tells  them  that  he  has  seen  Jones,  the  game- 
keeper, shot  down  in  cold  blood  by  Bob  Morgan,  and  if  they  come 
at  once  they  will  be  in  time  to  catch  the  murderer  redhanded. 
All  three  hurry  back  to  the  fatal  spot. 

Bob  having  heard  Muldoon's  cry,  hurries  to  where  it  came  from 
and  finds  the  dead  body  of  Jones.  He  is  naturally  very  startled, 
but  before  giving  the  alarm  he  makes  certain  that  life  is  extinct 
He  has  barely  confirmed  his  worst  suspicions,  and  is  mechanicallv 
fingering  the  revolver  lying  on  the  ground,  when  Muldoon  and  his 
companions  arrive.  Five  minutes  later  Bob  is  under  arrest,  and 
five  days  later  he  has  said  good-bye  to  his  sweetheart  Joyce  lor 
twenty  years,  that  being  the  term  of  his  imprisonment.  Muldosn's 
testimony,  backed  up  by  circumstantial  evidence,  had  left  any 
other  verdict  out  of  the  question. 

Two  years  later  Bob  Morgan  is  serving  his  time  and  doing  his 
hard  labour  cheerfully,  buoyed  up  by  the  hope  that  his  sweetheart 
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and  his  friends  will  "ferret"  out  some  facts  that  will  prove  his 
innocence.  For  good  conduct  he  is  allowed  to  assist  an  outside 
workman  who  is  repairing  one  of  the  prison  boilers.  While  his 
companion's  back  is  turned  Bob  succeeds  in  stealing  a  strong  file 
which  the  mechanic  had  just  laid  down,  and  fortunately  the  theft 
is  not  noticed.  That  night  Bob  leaves  his  cell  with  the  help  of 
the  warder,  but  he  is  still  inside  the  prison.  After  many  narrow 
escapes  he  at  last  reaches  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  prison  sewers 
His  file  is  again  brought  into  use,  and  a  few  hours  later  Bob  is 
free.  He  is  standing  at  the  edge  of  the  sewer's  mouth,  out  of 
which  water  is  rushing  at  an  enormous  force.  Below  is  a  drop  of 
50  feet  into  the  lake;  upwards  nothing  but  unscalable  rock  and 
wall.  After  a  few  moment's  hesitation  Bob  makes  up  his  mind, 
he  jumps  into  the  seething  water,  and  feebly  swims  to  a  point  on  the 
lake's  edge  at  which  he  can  get  ashore  He  is  chased  by  blood 
hounds,  he  is  compelled  to  leap  for  his  life  across  a  yawning  chasm 
nearly  20  leet  wide,  and  is  chased  and  caught  by  Muldoon  ;  a 
terrific  struggle  on  the  edge  of  a  cliff  takes  place,  which  ends  in 
Muldoon's  losing  his  balance  and  falling  down  over  100  feet  to  the 
rocks  below 


"  'Twixt  War  and  the  Girl,''  Exclusive,  packs  theatres  to  the 
full  extent.    WALTURDAW. 
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THE  CINEMA"  critic  attends  the  leading  film  demonstrations,  and  all  films  reviewed  in  this 
Supplement  have  been  selected  from  the  various  programmes  of  releases  during 
the  ensuing  month. 


AMBROSIO. 

New  Agency  Film  Co.,  Shaftesbury  Av. 


"THE  VEILED  PROPHET."  Released  November  17th. 
Length  2,520  feet. 

Zelica,  one  of  the  maidens  of  the  village,  is  drawing  water 
at  the  well,  when  Azim,  an  Arab,  declares  his  love  to  her. 
He  receives  the  answer  he  desires,  but  the  lovers  are  soon 
destined  to  be  parted.  The  Khalifa,  with  his  savage  army, 
passes  the  village.  Azim  leaves  his  sweetheart  and 
becomes  a  soldier.  Two  years  pass,  and  Zelica  receives  no 
news  of  her  sweetheart,  whom  she  is  compelled  to  believe  has 
fallen  in  battle.  A  dream  in  which  she  sees  Azim  slain  in 
fight  makes  her  fears  a  certainty,  and  when  the  emissaries  of 
a  powerful  prophet  who  has  arisen  in  the  desert,  preaching  a 
Holy  War,  reach  the  village,  she  consents  to  become  one  of 
the  priestesses  of  the  new  faith.  Clad  in  the  robes  and  veil  with 
which  the  emissaries  of  the  fanatic  preacher  provide  her,  she 
goes  with  them  to  the  camp.  Here  for  the  first  time  she  sees 
the  Prophet,  who  keeps  his  face  always  veiled,  for  it  is  said 
that  no  man  can  look  upon  his  face  and  live.  The  Prophet  is 
struck  by  the  beauty  of  the  new  disciple,  and  gives  orders 
that  she  shall  be  the  chief  of  the  priestesses,  and  regarded  as 
second  only  to  himself.  The  Prophet  is  soon  completely 
enamoured  of  Zelica,  and  makes  her  Grand  Priestess  of  the 
new  faith.  Zelica,  one  day  while  the  Prophet  is  sleeping, 
raises  the  veil  which  covers  his  face  night  and  day,  and  dis- 
covers the  real  reason  of  his  secrecy,  for  she  sees  that  the 
features  which  all  regard  as  sacred  are  in  reality  distorted 
and  ugly.  This  knowledge  she  keeps  to  herself,  for  use  when 
circumstances  make  it  valuable.  Azim  has  not  fallen  in 
battle  as  Zelica  fears,  but  has  played  a  leading  part  in  the 
numerous  victories  of  the  Khalifa,  and  returns  to  his  native 
village  covered  with  glory.  Here  he  finds  that  Zelica  has  left 
her  home.  Her  mother  informs  him  of  the  step  she  has  taken, 
and  Azim,  determined  to  recover  his  sweetheart,  offers  his 
services  in  turn  to  the  veiled  Prophet.  Zelica,  crouched 
behind  a  curtain,  recognises  her  lover  as  he  makes  his  obeisance 
to  the  Prophet.  The  Prophet  determines  to  test  Azim's  sin- 
cerity by  subjecting  him  to  temptation,  and  he  is  confined  in 
a  room  in  which  most  beautiful  girls  dance  before  him  and 
attempt  to  induce  him  to  share  their  pleasures ;  but  Azim  is 
proof  against  their  allurements,  and  the  Prophet  is  satisfied 
that  he  has  secured  a  valuable  recruit.  At  last  Azim's  search 
for  his  sweetheart  is  rewarded  with  success — he  meets  her  in 
the  garden  of  the  Prophet's  house.  The  greeting  between  the 
lovers  is  a  passionate  one,  and  the  Prophet,  an  unseen  witness, 
is  infuriated.  Revealing  himself,  he  reminds  Zelica  of  her 
vow  and  turns  Azim  away,  telling  him  he  is  unfit  for  service 
under  the  Sacred  Banner.  Azim  makes  his  way  to  the  Khalifa, 
and  easily  persuades  the  chief  to  make  war  on  the  Prophet. 
The  Khalifa's  army  attacks  the  Prophet  and  his  fol- 
lowers, who  axe  entrenched  in  a  strong  fort.  At  last  the 
gate  is  battered  down  and  the  soldiers  swarm  into  the  fort. 
The  Prophet  takes  his  place  on  his  throne  to  await  the  entry 
nf  his  conqueror.     When  thev  would   seize  him  he  waves  them 


aside,  and  threatens  by  removing  his  veil  to  blind  all  who 
would  touch  him.  The  superstitious  warriors  shrink  away, 
but  Zelica,  leaping  to  the  steps  of  the  throne,  tears  the  veil 
aside  and  reveals  the  hideous  features  of  the  Prophet,  whom 
all  now  see  to  be  an  impostor.  But  she  nearly  pays  for  her 
daring  with  her  life.  The  Prophet  plunges  his  dagger  in  her 
side,  and  Azim  for  a  time  fears  he  has  found  his  sweetheart 
only  to  lose  her.  Happily,  the  injury  is  not  fatal,  and  Azim 
and   Zelica  become  husband   and   wife. 


AMERICAN    CO. 

American  Film  Manufacturing  Co. 
ior,  Wardiu'r  Street,  W. 


"THE  VENGEANCE  THAT  FAILED."— Released  Novem- 
ber 6th.     Length  978  feet. 

The  ranger's  sweetheart  has  ridden  her  horse  to  a  hill-top 
in  order  to  intercept  her  lover  on  his  return  from  a  round  of 
inspection.  Riding  across  the  plain  with  a  number  of  cowboys, 
he  sees  the  girl  waiting  for  him  and  spurs  his  horse  in  her  direc- 
tion. The  lovers'  meeting  is  witnessed  by  an  outlaw,  who  has 
just  completed  a  term  of  imprisonment,  which  he  owes  to  the 
ranger.  Eager  for  revenge,  he  sees  the  possibility  of  striking  at 
his  enemy  through  his  sweetheart,  and  making  his  way  to  the 
retreat  of  the  outlaw  band  of  which  he  is  a  member,  plots  with 
his  fellow-outlaws  to  kidnap  the  girl.  The  plan  is  successfully 
carried  out,  and  the  ranger's  sweetheart  is  carried  to  the  out- 
law's camp.  The  ranger  finds  her  horse  loose  on  the  plain,  and 
follows  the  tracks  until  they  lead  him  to  the  outlaws'  camp.  He 
returns,  and  enlists  the  aid  of  a  number  of  cowboys,  who  make 
a  frontal  attack  on  the  camp,  while  the  ranger  himself  makes  a 
circuit  and  enters  the  camp  through  a  secret  rock  tunnel,  used 
by  the  outlaws  themselves,  fells  the  leader  of  the  outlaws  and 
escapes  through  the  tunnel  with  the  girl.  The  outlaws  are 
caught  between  two  fires — the  ranger  firing  through  the  tunnel 
and  the  cowboys  in  front,  and  they  throw  up  their  hands.  The 
vengeance  has  failed. 

"  GERONIMO'S  LAST  RAID."— Released  November  9th. 
Length  2,000  feet. 

Lieutenant  Parker  reports  for  duty  to  Major  Wilkins,  com- 
manding Ft.  Sill,  where  Geronimo  is  a  prisoner.  Parker  quickly 
wins  the  love  of  Pauline,  the  major's  daughter,  and  the  undying 
hatred  of  Capt.  Gray-  The  captain  plans  to  release  Geronimo  in 
the  dead  of  night,  throwing  the  blame  on  Parker.  This  he 
successfully  does  by  obtaining,  through  an  accident  in  the 
billiard  room,  possession  of  a  letter  from  an  Eastern  friend  to 
Lieutenant  Parker.  By  tearing  out  a  portion  of  this  letter  read- 
ing, "  of  course,  Geronimo's  escape  would  mean  an  advantage 
to  you,"  he  successfully  deceives  everyone".  But  meantime  Parker 
has  been  hurriedly  detailed  to  find  Geronimo  ;  so  Gray  is  sent 
out  with  a  second  detachment  to  overtake  both  Geronimo  and 
Parker,  and  make  them  both  prisoners.  Through  a  friendly 
orderly,  Pauline  learns  of  the  trick.  She  hastens  after  Parker 
to  warn  him,  but  falls  into  Geronimo's  clutches.  The  lieutenant 
is  himself  captured  by  Geronimo,  and,  with  Pauline,  makes  his 
escape.     Later,  he  rescues   Capt.  Gray  and  his  command  from 
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certain  death,  and  is  rewarded  by  being  made  prisoner  by 
Capt.  Gray.  But  all  is  explained  at  the  formal  court-martial, 
when  Pauline  rushes  in  with  the  other  portion  of  the  letter. 
That  paragraph  completed  reads — "of  course  Geronimo's 
escape  would  mean  an  advantage  to  you  young  fellows  fresh 
from  West  Point,  by  giving  you  a  chance  to  recapture 
Geronimo  and  show  your  mettle.  Good  luck,  old  boy  !  From 
your  old  friend,   Jim  Random." 

"THE  FEAR." — Released  November  13th.  Length  1,015 
feet. 

Old  Jim  Struthers,  with  his  daughter  Mabel,  was  a  seaman. 
Xo  one  knew  how  old  Jim  and  his  younger  partner,  Bob, 
made  their  living,  although  there  was  much  talk  of  smuggling. 
Things  moved  easily  in  the  little  cabin  by  the  sea  until  Bob 
began  to  cast  amorous  eyes  toward  the  pretty  Mabel.  Then 
trouble  came,  for  Mabel  detested  Bob  with  all  her  heart. 
One  dav  a  party  of  cowboys  gambolled-  down  to  the  ocean- 
side.  Thev-  spent  the  day  in  playing  along  the  shore  and  com- 
pelling their  horses  to  swim  through  the  heavy  surf.  Mabel 
watched  them.  Ralph  Hapwood,  boss  cowboy,  met  her.  Love 
sprang  up  between  them  instantly,  and  in  the  frequent  trips 
that  followed  love  grew  apace.  Bob  noticed  it,  and  resented 
the  handsome  stranger's  coming  deeply.  He  told  Mabel's 
father  that  the  cowboy  was  a  Secret  Service  man  ready  to  nab 
them.  So  old  man  Struthers  prepared  to  kill  Ralph.  This 
he  found  hard  to  do,  for  in  spite  of  himself  he  liked  the 
ij.ce  and  clear  blue  eyes  of  the  ranchman.  One  day  Ralph 
found  the  cache  in  which  much  contraband  goods  were  stored. 
He  went  promptly  to  Struthers,  and  while  talking  with  him 
in  the  doorway  did  not  see  the  ready  aim  of  Bob's  revolver 
from  behind  the  corner  of  the  building.  Neither  did  Bob  see 
the  cowboy  off  at  a  distance  suddenly  drop  his  cigarette, 
draw  his  gun,  and  fire.  The  result  was  a  sudden  yell  from 
Bob,  and  much  happiness  among  the  occupants  of  the  little 
cabin  by  the  sea. 

"  THE  RENEGADE."— Released  November  30th.  Length 
j  ,000  feet. 

When  Lew  Sommers  deserted  his  pretty  wife  he  proved  that 
he  wasn't  right.  The  kindness  shown  him  by  the  country 
sheriff,  who  gave  him  aid  when  he  was  injured  by  a  fall  from 
his  horse,  was  rewarded  by  his  trying  to  make  love  to  the 
sheriff's  sweetheart,  again  proved  that  he  wasn't  right.  The 
appearance  of  his  wife  on  the  scene  put  him  in  a  very  em- 
barrassing position,  and  he  concluded  to  again  pull  stakes, 
but  not  without  purloining  some  properties  not  his  own.  This 
proved  his  undoing,  and  he  soon  found  the  strong  arm  of  the 
law  out    after   him. 


BARKER    MOTION. 

1,  Soho  Square,  London,  W. 


"HIS  HONOUR  AT  STAKE."— Released  November  nth. 
Length   1,070   feet. 

Sir  George  Moore,  the  eminent  surgeon,  and  his  wife  attend 
one  of  the  events  of  the  society  season.  Lady  Ethel  turns  and 
recognises  an  old  friend,  Frank  Lorimer,  an  army  suTgeon. 
His  page-boy  at  that  moment  hands  his  master  an  urgent  tele- 
phone message.  Sir  George  hastens  to  his  wife's  side,  and  tells 
her  they  must  go  home  at  once,  as  he  is  called  away,  and  must 
catch  the  midnight  Scotch  express.  Lady  Ethel  presents  Frank 
to  Sir  George,  and  almost  immediately  the  eminent  surgeon 
and  his  wife   depart  for  home. 

P'rank  Lorimer,  bidding  them  farewell,  returns  to  the  foyer, 
and  finds  Lady  Moore  has  left  a  chatelaine  bag.  Thinking 
she  might  require  it  at  once,  he  leaves  his  host,  and  repairs 
to  the  surgeon's  house.  Frank  is  shown  into  Lady  Ethel's 
drawing-room,  and  finds  her  alone.  The  bag  is  returned,  and 
Frank  is  about  to  say  adieu,  when  Lady  Moore  prevails  upon 
her  old  sweetheart  to  stay  awhile  and  play  a  game  of  cards. 
But  Lady  Moore's  heart  beats  once  again  as  it  did  when  she 
almost  accepted  the  honourable  love  of  handsome  Frank  Lori- 
mer. She  throws  down  her  cards  and  glides  softly  to  his  side. 
Prank  rises  from  his  chair;  the  soldier  is  under  perfect  control. 
He  points  to  the  wedding-ring  on  Lady  Moore's  finger.  She 
bows  her  head  to  the  rebuke  his  action  implies. 

Suddenly  both  are    startled  as   a  noise    is  heard   downstairs. 


Sir  George  must  have  missed  his  train,  and  have  returned, 
thinks  Lady  Moore.  "  Frank,  you  must  go !  No !  not  that 
way;  my  husband  must  not  see  you." 

Frank,  to  appease  Lady  Moore's  alarm,  consents  to  leave  the 
room  by  the  balcony.  To  gain  the  road  he  is  obliged  to  climb 
down  the  ivy-covered  wall.  In  doing  so  he  runs  into  the 
arms  of  a  policeman,  who  detains  him. 

Downstairs  a  burglar  is  making  a  haul  of  silver  and  plate. 
In  the  semi-darkness  he  knocks  down  a  piece  of  furniture  (the 
sound  of  which  had  caused  Lady  Moore  to  dismiss  her  guest). 
He  stops,  and  creeps  upstairs,  to  avoid  discovery,  and  enters 
the  darkened  drawing-room.  The  burglar,  springing  forward, 
seizes  her  ladyship  by  the  throat,  and  drops  her  lifeless  into 
a  chair.  Hastily  removing  her  diamond  necklace  and  rings,  he 
puts  them  in  his  pockets,  and  runs  to  the  balcony  to  effect  his 
escape.  Escape  that  way  is  cut  off.  A  policeman  is  below 
interrogating  Frank,  who  refuses  to  explain  why  he  should 
leave  the  house  by  climbing  down  the  ivy  wall. 

Frank  Lorimer  is  certainly  in  an  awkward  plight,  for  Sir 
George,  who  has  missed  his  train,  suddenly  arrives  home.  The 
surgeon  is  astonished  to  hear  of  Frank's  adventure.  It  is  so 
inexplicable  that  he  invites  Frank  indoors  to  give  an  explana- 
tion of  such  strange  conduct.  The  two  men  enter  the  drawing- 
room,  the  light  is  turned  up,  and  reveals,  to  the  horror  of  both, 
the  corpse  of  Lady  Moore.  Frank  is  speechless.  In  a  frenzy 
of  grief,  Sir  George  turns  to  Lorimer,  and  the  accusation  of 
murder  falls  on  Frank's  ears.  The  impeachment  he  at  once 
denies,  but  Sir  George  will  hear  none  of  it,  and  indicates  the 
alternative   to   the  horrified   man.     Handing   Frank   a  revolver, 

he    says,    "  Which    shall    it    be,    the    police   or ."      Frank's 

honour  is  at  stake,  and  he  bows  to  the  inevitable.  Suddenly 
a  cry  and  a  crash  break  upon  the  silence  like  a  thunderclap. 
The  tension  is  snapped ;  both  men  rush  to  the  landing.  Sandys, 
the  butler,  is  at  grips  with  the  burglar  on  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 
Sir  George  and  Frank  secure  the  man  ;  the  policeman  is  called, 
and  arrests  the  rough  at  once.  A  search  being  made  reveals 
the  jewellery,  which  is  handed  to  Sir  George.  The  servants 
retire,  and  the  handcuffed  assassin  is  marched  off  to  gaol. 

Frank  Lorimer  stands  silently  in  the  hall  whilst  Sir  George 
collects  his  thoughts.  Like  a  flash  the  truth  comes  to  the 
widower.  Stricken  now  with  griei,  and  also  remorse  for  his 
hasty  accusation,  he  proffers  Frank  his  hand,  and  honour  once 
more  smiles  on  an  honourable  man,  whom  the  force  of  circum- 
stances   nearly   destroyed. 


B.  &  C. 


M.P.  Sales  Agency. 


"LIEUT.  DARING,  R.N.,  AND  THE  PLANS  OF  THE 
'  MINE  .  FIELDS.'  " — Released  November  24th.  Length 
1,425  feet. 

Lieut.  Daring  visits  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chas.  Austin  at  their 
houseboat  "Progress"  on  the  River  Thames.  He  meets  Leon 
Carvossa  and  his  confederate,  Marcella,  in  reality  foreign 
spies,  masquerading  as  artist  and  model.  Carvossa  suggests 
painting  Daring's  portrait,  and  the  gallant  Lieutenant  com- 
missions him  to  do  so  at  his  own  home.  During  the  first  sitting 
an  orderly  arrives  with  despatches,  and  during  the  Lieutenant's 
temporary  absence  from  the  room  Carvossa  rummages  his  desk 
and  finds  the  plans  of  the  mine  fields  in  the  harbour.  Unable 
to  secrete  them  otherwise,  the  wily  foreigner  hastily  paints  them 
op  Marcella's  shoulders  and  replaces  the  plans,  just  as  Daring 
enters.  Daring  takes  up  his  pose  afresh,  and  accidentally 
sees  the  design  on  Marcella's  back.  He  denounces  them,  and 
is  held  up  by  Carvossa  and  tied  to  the  chair.  The  spies  then 
decamp.  Daring  struggles,  and  his  favourite  dog,  "  Nero," 
a  big  St.  Bernard,  entering,  with  wonderful  sagacity  gnaws 
the  bonds  till  his  master  is  free.  Daring  rushes  off  to  the 
station,  to  find  the  boat  train  just  gone,  and  then  commences 
a  thrilling  chase  across  country  to  intercept  the  spies.  A  motor 
cycle,  horses,  and  motor-car  are  requisitioned,  and,  arriving 
at  Brooklands,  Daring  appeals  to  the  Lieutenant,  E.  H. 
Hotchkiss,  who  lends  him  his  monoplane.  Eventually  arriving 
at  the  coast,  the  gallant  English  officer  just  misses  the  boat, 
hires  a  motor-boat,  and  catches  the  Channel  steamer  in  mid- 
ocean,  boards  it,  and  is  carried  to  France.  He  lays  informa- 
tion with  the  Commissaire  de  Police,  and  the  culprits  are 
arrested  in  the  streets  of  Boulogne. 


November,  1912. 
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ONE-TWO-THREE 


The 


WESTERN 
COMEDY 

of  the 
YEAR. 

Released  December  14th. 

Approximate  Length 
953  feet. 


Special  Announcement. 

Shortly  to  be  Released: 

The  Starbucks 


The  American  Film  Manufacturing  Company  is  privileged 
to  announce  that  it  has  secured  the  exclusive  moving  picture 
rights   to   the    very   popular   story    of    "THE    STARBUCKS." 

The  dramatic  performances  on  the  stage  were  exceedingly  popular. 

The  sale  of  the  book  proved   one  of  the  biggest  on  record. 

The  fame  of  the  author,  Mr.  Opie  Read,  extends  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  America. 

The  Author,  Mr.  OPIE  READ,  impersonates  the  character  of  JASPER  STARBUCK. 
WATCH    COMING    ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The  American  Company  (London),  Limited, 

Sole  Agents  for  the  American  Film  Manufacturing  Company,  Chicago, 

TeLgrams-   AmfcobOx,Lond.».       KINEMATOGRAPH     HOUSE,      101,      WARDOUR     STREET,      W.  Telephone  -City  9674. 


58  FILMS.— Supplement  to  THE  CINEMA.  November,  iqi?. 


The 

Boy  Scout  Hero. 

29500    feet.  To  be  released  December  16th,  1912. 

BEWARE  !  ! 

We    hold   the    Exclusive    Rights   of   this 

ORIGINAL    PRODUCTION 

for   the 

UNITED  KINGDOM  and  the  COLONIES. 

Anyone   offering    or   exhibiting   the  Film  from 

any    other    source   will   be    proceeded   against. 

BRIEF    SYNOPSIS. 

A  poor  little  shoeblack  longs  to  join  the  Scouts.  Gives  help  to  two  of  the  boys  who  had  been  attacked 
by  loafers.  Smart  hand-to-hand  fight.  Adoption  of  the  hero.  Clever  antics  by  a  veil-trained  monkey. 
Wonderful  tree  climbing.  In  a  position  of  danger.  Marvellous  rope  rescues.  Off  to  camp.  Splendid 
discipline  in  the  ranks.  On  sentry-go.  Well-worked  flooding  of  cottage.  A  swim  for  life.  Exciting 
rescues  with  scout  ponies.     Hairbreadth  escapes.     The  homeward  march.     A  good  reward. 

No  Expense  spared  in  Production,  Staging, 
Acting,    and    Quality   THE    VERY   BEST. 


For  Synopsis,  Prices,    Vacant  Dates,  and  yo 


THE    KINEMATOGRAPH 

5S-9,   Shaftesburj 

Telegrams:  "Gramofllms  iTelewi  London." 

TELEWRITERS  INSTALLED.     You  can 


November,  1912. 


FILMS.— Supplement  to  THE  CINEMA. 
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VERY  CORDIAL  INVITATION 


TO 

\   PRIVATE    EXHIBITION  OF  THIS 
GREAT    PROEUCTION 

TO    BE    HELD    AT    THE 

1XF0RDGINEMAT03RAPHTHEATRE 

lOpposite  OXFORD  MUSIC  HALL) 

'By  the  couitesy  of  the  Amalgamate  J  Cimmatograph  Theatres,  Ltd.) 

ON 

UESDAY  NEXT,  NOVEMBER  5, 

1912  ? 

Showing  from    1 1   to   1   o'clock. 

emember  this  is 

GUY     F\A/WKES' 

Day,  and  you  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  a  real 

PLOT. 

May  we  expect  you  ? 


O!    O!    CAPITAL  O! 
(With  apologies  to  WILKIE  BARD.) 

e  have  been  informed  by  Managers  here 
tat  time  after  time  they  have  stated  quite  clear 
They  must  have  pictures,  not  nonsense. 

i  have  got  one  at  last,  a  beautiful  thing, 

)ur  house  will  be  packed,  your  directors  will 

sing  ; 
n't   icr  goodness'   sake  miss  it,  it's  just   the 

REAL    THING  ; 

"  The  Boy  Scout  Hero  "  is  immense. 


nd  acknowledgment  of  this  invitation  address- 


fRADING  COMPANY,  LTD., 

Avenue,   London,    W. 


Telephones:  1620,  1621,  1627  Gerrard. 


ker  by  this  method  than  by  Telephone. 


tin 
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BIOGRAPH. 

M.P.  Sales  Agency. 


"  BLIND    LOVE."— Released   November    ;th.     Length    1,000 
feet. 

In  a  little  village  there  lived  two  families,  who  were  almost 
lifetime  neighbours  and  friends.  In  the  one  family  there  was 
a  boy,  in  the  other  a  girl.  These  two  had  been  sweethearts 
from  childhood,  and  each  found  happiness  in  the  other's  com- 
pany. All  was  sunshine  for  Dave,  the  boy,  until  the  day  of 
the  church  lawn  party,  whtn  the  nephew  of  the  minister  arrived 
from  college.  His  easy  manners  and  good  clothes  make  quite 
an  impression  on  the  unsophisticated  girl,  and  it  is  with  slight 
persuasion  she  consents  to  elope  with  him  that  evening.  The 
result  is  the  inevitable,  for  the  man  proves  to  be  a  scapegrace. 
Meanwhile,  the  girl,  through  pride,  pretends  in  her  letters  home 
to  be  doing  well.  Dave,  however,  has  his  misgivings,  and 
•decides  to  pay  them  a  visit.  The  result  of  this  visit  is  a  startling 
revelation.  Later  the  girl  is  made  to  realise  faithful  Dave's  true 
worth. 
•"FRIENDS." — Released  November  24th.  Length  1,024  feet- 
At  the  mining  camp  of  Golden  Creek  the  little  orphan  girl 
of  the  late  proprietor  of  Golden  Creek  Inn  is  the  pet  of  all  the 
miners.  Her  father  had  long  been  their  great  friend  and  adviser, 
and  hence  his  little  daughter  always  commanded  their  greatest 
respect.  She  becomes  greatly  infatuated  with  Dandy  Jack,  who 
is  considered  by  all  as  her  sweetheart.  Jack  decides  to  leave 
the  camp  for  other  diggings,  and  the  little  one  is  almost  heart- 
broken. As  he  is  leaving  he  meets  Bob,  his  old  chum,  who  has 
just  arrived  at  the  camp.  Their  greeting  shows  clearly  the 
-value  of  that  little  word  "  friends."  Later  on  Bob  comes  to 
the  inn,  and  falls  deeply  in  love  with  the  little  orphan,  who 
has  realised  by  this  time  that  her  feeling  for  Jack  was  infatua- 
tion rather  than  love.  Hence  she  and  Bob  are  engaged  to  be 
married.  Shortly  before  the  day  set  for  the  wedding  Jack 
returns,  and  is  twitted  by  the  boys  about  the  apparently  fickle 
girl,  whereupon  he  wagers  that  he  can  win  her  back,  not  know- 
ing, of  course,  who  the  successful  suitor  is.  The  outcome  is 
&  revelation  to  all. 


BROCKLISS,  J.  F. 

4,  New  Compton  Stkeet,  W.C. 


"BIG-HEARTED  SIM."— Released  November  10th,  Imp. 
Length  991  feet. 

Few  men  in  real  life  have  a  heart  as  big  as  "  Sim's,"  but 
there  are  some  who  would  do  exactly  as  he  did  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. He  came  along  on  horseback  one  day  to  a  ford 
where  a  gold  miner  was  panning  for  nuggets.  The  miner  was 
peevish  and  irritable  after  months  of  luckless  gold-washing,  and 
when  Sim  came  across  his  land,  the  gold  miner  upbraided  him 
for  trespassing.  One  word  led  to  another,  until  Sim  lost  his 
temper  and  struck  the  man  down.  In  the  fall  the  man's  arm 
was  broken,  and  Sim  was  sorry  for  what  he  had  done. 

Not  long  after  the  gold  miner  decided  it  was  no  use  to  make 
further  search.  He  sent  his  half-breed  servant  to  a  prosperous 
miner,  asking  for  the  loan  of  500  dollars  on  his  claim,  not  know- 
ing that  the  man  he  addressed  was  Sim  himself.  Sim  came  to 
the  poor  man's  house,  and  when  he  saw  that  the  note  was  from 
the  very  man  he  had  injured  a  few  days  before,  he  wanted  him 
to  take  the  money  without  security,  but  the  gold-seeker  refused. 

At  about  that  same  time  the  uncouth  stranger  wandered  by 
the  ford  just  as  the  half-breed  boy  was  dancing  with  glee  at 
having  found  a  nugget.  The  stranger,  surmising  that  the  claim 
on  the  land  had  not  been  registered,  took  the  nugget  away  from 
the  boy,  and  determined  to  hasten  at  once  and  record  the  claim 
in  his  own  name.  In  this  he  was  intimidated  by  the  half- 
breed  servant,  and,  after  a  short  struggle,  the  lad  was  over- 
powered, and  left  in  the  bushes,  bound  hand  and  foot.  Sim 
coming  that  way,  just  after  the  stranger  had  fled,  heard  the 
moans  of  the  half-breed  in  the  bushes.  He  liberated  the  youth, 
and  from  him  heard  the  story  of  the  discovery  of  the  gold. 
With  not  a  minute  to  lose,  Sim  galloped  off  after  the  stranger 
in  a  race  for  the  recorder's  office.  After  a  running  gun  fight,  in 
which  he  was  wounded,  Sim  was  the  winner,  and  filled  the 
claim  for  the  gold-digger.  With  the  return  of  Sim  to  the 
prospector's  cabin,  bearing  the  golden  claim,  the  man  had   no 


cause  to  feel  peevish  and  irritable,  and  he  poured  out  his  grati- 
tude and  thanks  in  profusion  to  "  Big-Hearted  Sim." 

"TWO  LOVES."— Released  November  16th,  Melies.  Length 
1,000  feet. 

Found  by  the  side  of  their  parents,  who  died  of  thirst  in  the 
desert,  Mary  and  John,  the  two  little  orphans,  are  adopted  by 
different  families.  Seventeen  years  later  John  sets  out  to  buy 
cattle,  and,  tired  with  his  long  ride,  he  stops  at  a  ranch,  which 
is  owned  by  two  girls  of  the  name  of  Mary  and  Meg.  The 
handsome  stranger  makes  a  deep  impression  on  the  two  maiden*, 
and,  unwilling  to  lose  his  pleasant  company,  they  beg  him 
to  tarry  a  while.  John's  heart  is  still  fancy  free,  and  in  a  little 
time  it  finds  an  owner  in  the  person  of  Mary,  to  whom  he  be- 
comes engaged.  But  alas !  Meg  loves  him  to  distraction,  and 
she  is  bitterly  grieved  to  see  that  his  heart  is  given  to  another. 
A  month  later  John  receives  a  letter,  which,  falling  from  hi* 
pocket,  is  discovered  by  Meg,  and  from  this  epistle  she  learns, 
to  her  immense  surprise,  that  John's  surname  is  the  same  as 
that  of  her  partner.  She  rushes  to  tell  Mary  of  her  find,  and 
they  at  once  consult  the  large  family  Bible,  which  belonged  to 
Mary's  dead  mother,  and  which  settles  beyond  a  doubt  that 
John  is  Mary's  long-lost  brother.  Although  Mary  has  lost  her 
lover,  he  can  still  remain  dear  to  her,  and,  glad  to  have  made 
the  discovery  in  time,  she  tenderly  kisses  him,  and  bids  him 
marry  Meg,  who  loves  him  so  well. 

"ETHEL'S  SACRIFICE."— Released  November  13th, 
Powers.     Length  1,030  feet. 

Chester  Long  and  Philip  Marsden  are  college  chums,  but 
Chester  is  obliged  to  leave  to  support  his  mother.  He  obtains 
employment,  through  the  influence  of  his  friend,  as  chauffeur 
in  the  family  of  Marsden's  sweetheart,  Rose  Warren,  and  falls 
in  love  with  her  sister,  Ethel..  Philip  and  Rose  have  a  big 
wedding,  and  Ethel  and  the  chauffeur  elope  the  same  night. 
Although  Mr.  Warren  has  cut  off  all  connection  between  himself 
and  his  daughter,  Ethel,  the  two  sisters  remain  on  good  term*. 
After  two  years  each  have  a  baby,  but  that  of  Rose  dies  at 
birth,  and  as  she  is  almost  delirious,  the  doctor  dreads  that  the 
knowledge  of  the  death  of  her  child  may  prove  fatal.  Ethel 
comes  forward  with  the  offer  of  her  own  child,  and  staves  off 
the  immediate  danger.  She  comes  each  day  and  looks  at  her 
child  through  the  window,  till,  alas  !  one  day  she  sees,  to  her 
grief,  crape  on  the  door — Rose  is  dead.  The  consequent  sorrow- 
softens  the  heart  of  Ethel's  father,  and  when  he  learns  of  hi* 
daughter's  noble  sacrifice,  he  relents,  and  welcomes  her  and 
her  husband  home. 

"A  TALE  OF  THE  SNOW."— Released  November  i6th, 
Champion.     Length  1,018  ft. 

Alice  Mason  was  so  fair  a  maiden  as  you  would  meet  in  a 
day's  march,  and  it  was  little  wonder  that  Walter  Burk  fell  in 
love  with  her.  The  girl's  father  was  a  bluff,  honest  fellow,  as 
open  as  the  day,  but  her  mother  possessed  a  bitter  tongue,  and 
welcomed  the  idea  of  getting  rid  of  her  daughter.  So  it  came 
to  pass  that  although  Alice  herself  was  quite  unaware  of 
Walter's  longings,  the  latter  ventured  to  kiss  her,  knowing 
that  the  girl's  mother  favoured  his  suit.  For  this  he  got  hi* 
ears  smartly  boxed,  and  went  on  his  way  sorrowing.  One  day 
old  Marsden  met  with  a  serious  accident,  and  Alice  started  out 
to  fetch  assistance,  in  the  form  of  Walter  Burk,  and,  meeting 
with  a  mishap  on  the  way,  was  carried  by  him  to  his  cabin. 
Then  a  calamity  overtook  them  both,  for  the  hut  got  buried 
beneath  an  avalanche  of  snow.  Walter,  after  tremendous  diffi- 
culty, dug  a  way  out,  and  through  this  terrible  experience  the 
maiden's  heart  was  opened.  Hand  in  hand  they  made  their 
way  back  to  Alice's  house,  where  Walter  promptly  rendered 
assistance  to  her  father,  to  find  that  on  this  occasion  his  efforts 
were  appreciated. 

"STARS  THEIR  COURSES  CHANGE."— Released  Novem- 
ber   16th,   Rex.      Length   1,000  feet. 

Though  she  was  an  actress,  she  was  as  good  and  pure  a 
woman  as  any  breathing.  He  thought  he  loved  her,  and  so  he 
did,  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power.  But  he  was' thoroughly  weak, 
while  her  love  was  deep  and  strong,  the  kind  that  would  go 
through  fire  and  water  for  the  good  of  a  man  she  had  chosen. 
He  was  young,  and  dependent  upon  his  uncle  for  a  living,  in 
the  form  of  an  allowance.  The  allowance  was  a  handsome 
one,  and  he  spent  it  freely  on  the  little  actress,  and  perhaps 
that  had  something  to  do  with  the  commencement  of  the 
affair.  The  lad's  uncle  was  narrow,  although  not  wanting  in 
character,   and  looked  upon  the  stage  and  everything  connected 
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with  it  as  unspeakably  vile.  There  arc  quite  a  number  of 
such  'bigots  still  in  existence.  So  when  the  youngster  burst  out 
with  the  story  of  his  infatuation  it  met  with  cold  disapproval. 
His  uncle  told  him  point  blank  he  could  abandon  the  woman 
he  professed  to  love,  or  be  disinherited.  The  little  woman 
had  real  grit  in  her.  and  when  she  learned  what  had  happened, 
filled  with  a  sense  of  the  ignoble  position  her  lover  was  asked 
to  take,  she  urged  him  to  prove  his  worth  by  going  out  into 
the  world  and  earning  his  own  livelihood.  She  would  do  the 
same,  and  together  they  would  convince  his  uncle  of  the 
narrowness  of  his  old-fashioned  ideas.  The  youth  made  a  little 
effort,  but  he  had  no  backbone,  and  then  he  just  lay  down — 
just  lay  down.  He  had  no  grit  or  manhood  in  him,  and  he 
crawled  round  to  his  uncle,  and  told  him  that  he  was  willing 
to  throw  the  girl  over.  But  the  uncle  was  a  man,  and  he 
summed  up  his  nephew  ;  he  saw  through  his  rnean  little  soul, 
and  told  him  he  could  fend  for  himself  in  the  future. 

Time  heals  all  things,  and  the  time  came  when  the  girl  got 
over  her  grief  at  the  loss  of  the  idol  with  the  clay  feet,  and  it 
came  to  pass  that  she  got  acquainted  with  the  uncle.  Woman 
is  incomprehensible  by  man.  She  has  always  been  so,  and 
will  remain  an  enigma  to  the  end  of  all  time,  for  this  little 
actress  conquered  the  old  man's  dislike  for  the  stage,  which  was 
mainly  the  result  of  ignorance,  and  even  accepted  his  proposal 
to  be  his  wife. 

"  THE  REFORMATION  OF  MARY."— Released  November 
13th,   Solax.     Length  963  feet. 

Mary  Brammel,  having  been  discharged  from  iprison,  wanders 
about  the  streets,  starving  and  friendless.  She  is  about  to  be 
roughly  handled  by  the  police  when  a  little  child,  the  daughter 
of  a  bank  clerk,  pleads  for  her,  and  relieves  her  immediate  needs 
by  a  gift  of  her  pocket-money.  But  Marv  returns  to  her  old 
associates,  and  a  .scheme  being  on  foot  to  rob  the  bank,  she 
succeeds  in  getting  a  situation  as  bank  messenger,  disguised  as 
a  boy.  She  learns  how  the  safe  is  opened,  and  when  the  clerks 
have  left  she  opens  it,  and  hides  the  contents.  Suspicion  falls 
on  the  father  of  the  little  girl  who  formerly  befriended  her  and 
h«'  is  arrested.  When  Mary  learns  what  has  happened,  she 
proves  that  she  is  not  wholly  bad  by  giving  herself  up  and  re- 
storing the  money.  The  owners  of  the  bank  are  prevailed  upon 
to  forgive  the  wretched  woman,  and,  through  their  aid,  she  is 
placed  in  an  institution,  to  learn  how  to  earn  an  honest  liveli- 
hood. 

"JOSEPHINE." — Released  November  j^rd.  Length  2.05S 
feet. 

The  Directory  was  at  its  last  gasp.  Bonaparte  had  just  re- 
turned triumphant  from  Egypt,  and  the  Government,  fearing 
an  uprising  on  the  part  of  the  people,  had  determined  to  disarm 
them,  and  so  render  any  resistance  futile.  And  so  it  happened 
that  1  government  official  called  on  Josephine  Beauharnais,  the 
widow  of  Ceiieral  Beauharnais,  one  of  the  noblest  of  men,  to 
search  the  premises  and  remove  what  arms  might  be  found. 
Hut  the  only  weapon  she  possessed  was  Beauharnais's  sword. 
In  the  widow's  hand  it  could  have  done  little  harm.  Never- 
theless, the  soldier  took  it,  in  spite  of  the  tears  and  plead- 
ing <»f  her  son  Eugene.  The  lad  knows  that  Napoleon  is  now 
an  important  man  in  Paris,  and  begs  his  mother  to  seek  him 
out  and  ask  for  the  return  of  their  family  treasure.  And  in 
this  manner  the  future  emperor  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
fascinating  Creole,  and  fell  straightway  a  victim  to  her  charms 
She  is  at  first  uncertain  as  to  the  wisdom  of  accepting  the 
hand  of  the  young  general,  and  calls  on  Barras,  the  most 
powerful  member  of  the  Directory,  to  learn  whether  such  a 
step  will  meet  v.-ith  his  approval.  Barras  acquiesces  and  pro- 
mises,  as  a  wadding  gift,  to  place  Napoleon  at  the  head  of  the 
army  of  Italy.  And  then  they  marry.  Bonaparte  writes  Jose- 
phine passionate  letters  which  are  scarcely  heeded,  so  much  is 
she  bent  on  pleasure  and  excitement.  Even  when  all  France  is 
resounding  with  the  glory  of  his  victories  she  alone  is  deaf, 
for  a  certain  young  captain  has  for  the  time  captivated  her. 
Napoleon  implores  her  to  join  him  in  Italy,  and  at  last,  as  she 
does  not  accede  to  his  requests,  he  follows  his  final  epistle 
in  person.  His  courier  has  preceded  him,  and  finds  Josephine 
about  to  leave  for  a  ball.  In  vain  he  begs  her  to  await  the 
coming  of  her  husband.  Her  only  thought  is  pleasure,  and  the 
bill  is  more  to  her  than  many  Napoleons.  Bonaparte  arrives, 
and  finds  his  wife  absent.  He  is  swept  away  in  a  fury  of 
jealousy  and  rage.  When  she  returns  he  seizes  her  as  though 
he  would  wring  the  truth  from  her  by  brute  force.  She  looks 
into  his   eyes.      He  blenches   beneath  her  .gaze,    and  the  woman 


is  once  more  victorious.  It  was  her  Marengo.  Bonaparte  has 
become  Emperor,  and  with  the  imperial  crown  upon  her  brow 
Josephine's  dream  is  realised.  Time  passes,  but  it  brings  no 
heir  to  the  master  of  Europe,  and  he  at  last  realises  the  worth- 
lessness  of  the  woman  he  has  raised  to  the  throne.  She  had 
been  unfaithful  to  him  times  without  number  and  a  divorce 
offers  no  difficulty.  The  decree  is  signed,  and  Napoleon  is  once 
more  free.  For  the  woman  it  v^as  her  downfall.  She  retires 
to  Malmaison  and  lives  to  see  his  downfall  also.  She  can 
scarcely  believe  that  his  star  has  sunk  to  rise  no  more,  and  a 
spark  of  genuine  affection  awakens  within  her  bosom,  possibly 
the  first,   for    the   prisoner   in   his    living    tomb,    St.    Helena. 


CINES. 
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"TOO     LATE." — Released     November     yth.       Length     2^32 
feet. 

Orlando  De  Ligny,  a  couTtier,  is  in  love  with  Louise,  a 
mysterious  damsel,  who  is  kept  in  seclusion  by  order  of  the 
Cardinal.  Their  only  means  of  communication  is  through  the 
bars  of  the  convent,  and  it  is  on  moonlight  nights  that  Orlando 
rows  up  the  river  and  climbs  to  the  convent  window  and  holds 
converse  with  the  object  of  his  affection.  He  tells  her  of  a 
secret  mission  that  will  take  him  away  from  her  for  a  time, 
and  they  bid  each  other  a  tearful  farewell.  A  plot  is  on  foot 
to  kill  the  Cardinal,  and  the  conspirators  meet  in  a  secret 
lodge  buried  in  a  forest,  where  they  draw  lots  as  to  which  of 
them  shall  slay  Richelieu.  The  lot  falls  to  De  Ligny,  who 
sets  off  on  his  dangerous  task,  with  the  best  wishes  of  his  fell'  w 
conspirators.  His  first  thought  is  of  Louise,  who  he  finds  has 
been  ordered  to  Paris  in  charge  of  a  sister  by  order  of  Richelieu. 
He  follows  her,  and  is  in  time  to  render  her  assistance  in  a 
carriage  accident,  and  he  escorts  her  to  the  palace  of  Richelieu. 
Dubois,  a  favourite  servitor  of  the  Cardinal,  witnesses  the  meet- 
ing betwixt  Orlando  and  Louise,  and  follows  the  cavalcade  to 
Paris.  He  has  an  inkling  of  the  conspiracy,  and  km  ws 
Orlando  to  be  one  of  the  leaders,  and  he  determines  to  foil  their 
plans.  Louise  is  visited  by  the  Cardinal,  who,  to  her  great 
astonishment,  tells  her  that  he  is  her  uncle,  and  surrounds  her 
with  every  love  and  luxury,  and  soon  she  becomes  very  dear  to 
him.  The  conspirators  once  more  meet  in  the  forest,  and  receive 
a  letter  from  Orlando,  who  apprises  them  that  he  has  arrived 
in  Paris  with  a  firm  intention  of  carrying  out  his  mission. 
They  are  in  the  midst  of  their  deliberations,  when  a  sound  of 
military  preparations  outside  reach  them,  and  soon  a  terrible 
battle  for  supremacy  takes  place  between  the  Cardinal's  soldiers, 
led  by  Dubois,  and  the  conspirators,  caught  like  rats  in  a  trap. 
Death  claims  a  portion,  and  the  remainder  are  manacled 
together  and  carried  off  to  Paris,  where  they  are  condemned  to 
death,  Richelieu  signing  the  warrants.  De  Ligny  is  ignorant 
of  the  fate  of  his  colleagues,  and  Dubois  lures  him  to  Paris  by 
a  letter  purporting  to  be  from  Captain  Laraviere,  one  of  his 
fellow-conspirators.  The  Cardinal  spends  a  good  deal  of  time 
with  his  niece  Louise,  and  he  is  in  her  boudoir  when  Dubois 
tells  him  he  has  an  important  communication  for  him.  They 
retire  together,  when  Dubois  explains  his  plan  for  securing 
De  Ligny  and  getting  from  him  a  full  confession  of  the  con- 
templated crime.  The  Cardinal  disguises  himself  as  Captain 
Laraviere,  and  when  De  Ligny  arrives,  he  at  once  describes  the 
whole  of  the  plot,  when  the  Cardinal  throws  off  his  disguise 
and  denounces  him,  ordering  in  the  soldiers,  who  seize  Orlando 
and  are  about  to  carry  hint  off,  when  Louise,  who  has  heard  the 
altercation,  and  recognised  her  lover's  voice,  rushes  in  and 
begs  the  Cardinal  to  spare  her  lover's  life.  Explanations  ensue, 
and  the  Cardinal  promises  to  spare  Orlando's  life  if  he  will 
abandon  his  designs.  De  Ligny  is  touched  bv  the  Cardinal's 
clemency,  and  is" willing  to  make  any  promise,  but  stipulates 
that  his  fellow-conspirators  shall  be  pardoned  as  well.  To  this 
the  Cardinal  finally  consents,  and  calls  in  Dubois  to  make 
known  to  him  his  change  of  plans.  Dubois,  however,  has  in 
the  meantime  given  orders  for  the  executions  to  take  place  on 
the  strength  of  the  death  warrants  signed  bv  the  Cardinal,  and 
tells  his  master  what  he  has  done.  The  Cardinal  gives  a  full 
pardon  into  Orlando's  hands,  and  De  Ligny  at  once  rushes 
awav  to  save  his  companions,  but  arrives  just  as  the  last  one 
has  "been  beheaded.  Filled  with  despair,  he  determines  to  join 
his  ill-fated  friends,  and,  mounting  the  scaffold,  shoots  himself, 
and  falls  dead   beside  his  companions. 
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•THE     HIGHEST     ART     CONCEALS     ART."— Released 
November  13.     Length  1,049  feet. 

Erank  and  Hugh  are  two  clever  artists  who,  with  their  sister 
Ethel,  live  happily  together  in  their  studio,  filling  their  time 
in  a  devoted  application  to  their  work.  In  order  to  seek  fresh 
scenes  and  subjects  the  two  men  travel  into  the  country,  and 
putting  up  at  an  hotel,  which  is  crowded  with  guests,  they 
come  into  contact  with  a  charming  widow,  with  whom  they 
bcth  fall  madly  in  love,  and  she  flirts  with  them  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  convince  each  that  he  is  the  favoured  suitor. 
Erequent  quarrels  occur  between  the  artists,  until  ultimately 
Erank  draws  his  revolver  and  threatens  to  shoot  his  brother. 
Horrified  at  the  lengths  his  passion  has  led  him,  he  determines 
to  leave  the  field  clear  for  his  brother,  and  returns  home  to  the 
studio.  Hugh,  however,  soon  discovers  the  fickle  nature  of  the 
widow,  and  the  final  scene  shows  the  complete  reconciliation  of 
the  brothers,  who  determine  to  make  art  their  mistress  for 
life. 

"FOR  HER  SISTER'S  SAKE."— Released  November  20th. 
Length  1,040  feet. 

Hesperia,  a  woman  of  the  world,  is  the  centre  of  a  fashionable 
set,  and  has  numerous  lovers,  the  most  favourite  being  Rupert, 
who  is  her  devoted  attendant  until  the  arrival  of  Gladys, 
Hesperia's  sister,  from  the  convent,  where  she  has  been  com- 
pleting her  education.  Gladys  is  a  little  timid  thing  afraid 
of  her  surroundings,  and  abashed  at  the  attention  she  receives 
from  her  sister's  guests.  Rupert  is  at  once  attracted  to  her,  and 
becomes  her  champion  and  devoted  lover.  Hesperia  at  first 
wonders  at  the  change  in  him,  challenges  him  upon  his  absent- 
mindedness,  and  ultimately  acknowledges  to  herself  the  bitter 
truth  that  Rupert,  the  one  she  devotedly  loves,  has  become 
fascinated  by  her  sister  Gladys.  She  taxes  Rupert  with  his 
falseness  to  her,  and  he  admits  that  he  loves  her  sister.  A 
pathetic  scene  takes  place  between  the  two  sisters,  ending  in 
Hesperia  giving  up  her  lover,  and  being  a  witness  to  their 
marriage,  then  she  takes  poison  and- dies. 

"PLOT  AND  COUNTER  PLOT."— Released  November 
23rd.     Ler.gth  2^27  feet. 

Lord  Ronald  is  entertaining  a  number  of  guests  at  his  villa 
in  Italy,  amongst  whom  are  Lord  Windsor  and  Miss  'faddy, 
who  are  prominent  and  honoured  guests.  A  suggestion  that 
some  of  the  party  should  have  a  ride  in  the  twilight  is  scouted 
by  some,  but  hailed  with  delight  by  Estelle,  Lord  Ronald's 
daughter,  Miss  Taddy,  and  Lord  Windsor,  whose  horses  are 
ordered  out  at  once.  Estelle's  horse  is  discovered  to  be  lame, 
and  Lord  Windsor  and  Miss  Taddy  set  off  by  themselves.  They 
are  late  in  returning,  and  the  company  get  very  much  alarmed. 
Ultimately  Lord  Windsor  returns  alone,  evidently  verv  much 
bruised  and  knocked  about,  and  has  a  terrible  story  to  tell  of 
Miss  Taddy's  abduction  by  brigands,  and  his  own  futile  at- 
tempts to  rescue  her.  which  ended  in  him  being  roughly 
handled.  Lord  Ronald  telephones  for  the  police,  and  Detective 
Ingram,  with  two  assistants,  arrive,  and  have  the  abduction 
explained  to  them.  Ingram  interrogates  Lord  Windsor,  dis- 
covering where  the  outrage  occurred,  and  at  once  has  a  distinct 
clue.  Inquiring  of  Lord  Ronald  how  long  he  has  known  his 
guests,  the  reply  is  that  they  have  just  joined  him,  but  are 
well  known,  and  introduced  to  him  bv  a  cousin  who  is  out  in 
India.  The  detective  and  one  of  his  men,  accompanied  bv  Lord 
Ronald,  motor  to  the  place  where  the  outrage  took  place. 
Grafton,  the  other  detective,  is  left  behind  to  watch  the  villa. 
He  sees  a  mysterious  signal  given  from  a  window,  and  hides 
in  the  shrubbery  to  watch  developments.  Sounds  of  people 
moving  about  make  him  venture  out,  when  he  is  immediately 
pounced  upon  by  a  body  of  men,  and  bound  and  carried  off. 
Meanwhile,  Ingram  and  his  part}'  search  the  wood  where  the 
outrage  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place ;  a  gag  and  a  rope 
are  found,  but  no  traces  of  a  struggle  can  be  discovered,  and 
the  detective  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  Miss  Taddy  has 
jianied  the  bandits  willingly,  and  that  during  their 
absence  something  more  will  have  occurred  at  the  villa.  They 
immediately  return  to  the  villa,  where  they  discover  that  the 
whole  of  the  occupants  have  been  tied  and  gagged,  and  every 
object  of  value  removed,  whilst  the  whole  place  is  in  a  state 
of  disorder.  Lord  Ronald  is  in  despair,  and  the  detective  is 
concerned  about  Grafton,  who  has  disappeared,  and  institutes 
a  search  for  him.  Grafton  has  been  carried  off  to  the  bandits' 
stronghold,  where  he  witnesses  the  storing  away  of  the  plunder 
from  the  villa.  He  tells  them  he  has  seen  all,  and  will  bring 
them  to  justice.     They  tell   him   then   that   he  has   seen  all  he 


will  ever  see,  and  open  a  trapdoor  and  thrust  him  into  the 
sewer  beneath.  From  this  horrible  predicament  he  manages 
to  escape  and  make  his  way  back  to  the  villa.  While  this  is 
taking  place,  Ingram  tells  Lord  Ronald  that  he  is  beaten,  and 
pretends  to  give  up  the  case,  and,  donning  a  disguise,  manages 
to  witness  a  meeting  of  the  bandits  and  the  supposed  Lord 
Windsor.  He  telephones  to  headquarters  for  six  good  men  to 
meet  him  that  night  at  10  o'clock.  When  the  time  arrives,  he 
places  his  men  round  the  bandits'  stronghold  while  he  returns  to 
the  villa,  where,  taking  off  his  disguise,  he  meets  the  supposed 
nobleman  face  to  face.  Ingram  inquires  after  his  injuries,  and 
is  told  that  he  has  quite  recovered,  and  suggests  that  they  should 
walk  together  in  the  forest.  The  false  nobleman  gives  a  whistle, 
when  they  are  surrounded,  and  laughingly  the  supposed  Lord 
Windsor  tells  the  detective  that  he  is  the  leader  of  the  bandits. 
The  tables  are,  however,  turned,  for  the  supposed  bandits  are 
policemen  in  disguise,  and  the  bandit  is  bound  and  carried 
away  to  join  his  companions,  who  have  also  been  secured.  Un- 
aware of  these  occurrences,  Miss  Taddy  returns  to  the  villa,, 
pretending  that  she  has  made  her  escape.  She  is  at  once  cap- 
tured, and  the  whole  plot  explained  to  the  astonished  nobleman, 
whose  contempt  for  the  supposed  failure  of  the  detective  is 
changed  to  sincere  admiration  for  his  smartness  in  defeating 
the  bandits  bv  such  clever  counterplotting. 


CLARENDON. 
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"DIDUMS    AS    AX    ARTIST."— Released    November    17th. 
Length  43  q  feet. 

The  dear  child  is  walking  in  the  park  with  his  parents,  when 
his  eagle  eye  alights  on  the  statue  of  Venus,  and,  remarking  that 
he  does  not  consider  a  lady  should  be  so  scantily  clad,  conceives, 
the  idea  of  making  good  the  deficiency.  He,  therefore,  procure- 
some  of  mother's  clothes,  daddv's  top  hat,  and  incidentally 
some  pots  of  paint,  and  when  Didums  has  finished  Venus  would 
be  unrecognisable  even  to  her  rival  Juno.  Alas  !  for  Didums,  he- 
is  caught  red-handed  by  the  park-keeper  and  a  policeman,  and 
is  marched  off  to  prison,  where  he  is  incarcerated  in  a  cell. 
Having  made  one  success  as  an  artist,  Didums  now  paints  a 
realistic  representation  of  a  hole  on  the  wall  of  his  cell. 
Indeed,  so  lifelike  is  it  that  it  deceives  the  warders  as  they 
enter.  Thev  exclaim,  "  He's  escaped."  Didums  at  the  door 
replies,  "  No,  he  ain't,"  but  he  now  promptly  makes  his  escape 
chased  by  all  the  officials,  also  his  parents,  who  have  come  to- 
seek  their  erring  son.  Didums  takes  refuge  in  the  judge's 
private  room,  dons  his  wig  and  gown,  and  makes  a  stately 
entrance  into  Court  in  the  role  of  the  judge,  and  straightway 
commences  to  take  a  case.  Unfortunately  for  him,  his  pursuers 
are  on  his  track,  and  burst  into  the  Court.  The  young  rascal 
takes  a  flving  leap  into  counsel's  arms  and  escapes.  Half-an- 
hour  later,  when  his  tired  parents  return  home  after  a  fruitless 
search,  they  find  their  boy  in  bed  snoring.  Could  they  have 
made  a  mistake?  Yes,  after  all,  their  darling  was  innocent. 
Indeed,  all  would  have  been  well  for  Didums  had  not  daddy 
discovered  that  he  was  fullv  dressed  under  his  nightshirt,  and 
Didums  has  been  heard  to  say  he  infinitely  prefers  the  strong 
arm  of  the  law  to  that  of  his  daddy. 

"LIEUT.  ROSE,  R.N.,  AND  THE  PATENT  AERO- 
PLANE."— Released  November  24th.     Length  1,075  feet- 

The  gallant  lieutenant  .is  discovered  in  his  workshops.  His 
invention  is  completed,  and  he  is  engaged  in  notifying  the 
authorities  of  his  readiness  to  exhibit  the  mechanism  before  their 
appointed  agents.  The  letter  goes  astray,  and  falls  into  the 
hands  of  spies.  On  the  following  day  Lieut.  Rose  is  entertain- 
ing the  Admiral's  daughters,  when  he  is  astonished  to  receive 
a  notification  stating  that  the  Admiralty  experts  have  arrived 
and  await  his  convenience.  The  young  ladies  hurriedly  retire 
to  a  side  room,  and  the  experts  are  ushered  in.  We  have  no 
difficulty  in  recognising  the  two  spies  alreadv  known  to  us. 
In  the  course  of  the  interview  other  aliens  are  secretly  admitted" 
unknown  to  the  lieutenant,  and  whilst  he  is  engaged  in  con- 
versation bv  the  principals,  he  is  suddenly  attacked  and  over- 
come from  behind  by  their  paid  accomplices.  Next  the  girls  are 
secured,  and  the  apparatus  is  packed  into  boxes  in  readiness  for 
removal.  The  captives  are  conveyed  aboard  a  trading  schooner, 
bound  hand  and  foot,  and  thrown  into  the  empty  hold  of  the 
vessel.  Later  Lieut.  Rose,  bv  a  clever  ruse,  succeeds  in 
escaping,   and,  diving   overboard,   swims  to  a   service  vessel    be 
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tan  distinctly  distinguish,  and  succeeds  in  boarding  her.  In 
three  seconds  he  is  in  wireless  touch  with  the  dockyard,  and 
his  message  is  conveyed  to  the  Admiral.  Returning  to  the 
schooner,  the  lieutenant  arrives  just  in  time  to  rescue  the  girls 
from  the  clutches  of  the  enemy,  but  he  is  eventually  captured 
and  once  more  securely  bound.  Suddenly,  to  their  consternation, 
the  spies  discover  that  they  are  surrounded  by  naval  boats,  and, 
with  a  wild  rush,  they  make  for  their  boats  and  escape.  The 
spies  are  shot  down  one  by  one.  The  final  episode  shows  the 
boarding  of  the  schooner  by  the  victorious  naval  party,  who 
promptly  release  the  Admiral's  daughters  and  their  popular 
officer,  Lieut.  Rose,  the  hero  of  the  day. 


COSMOPOLITAN,     I 

Film  House,  Gerhard  Street,  W. 


"  DAVID  GARRICK."— Released  November  10th.  Length 
3,150  feet. 

After  a  visit  to  the  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  dainty  Ivy  Ingot 
has  fallen  madly  in  love  with  the  celebrated  actor,  David 
Garrick.  To  cure  her  of  this  infatuation,  her  father  enlists 
the  aid  of  Garrick  himself,  and  it  is  arranged  that  the  actor 
is  to  come  to  dinner  and  assume  vulgar  airs  and  drunkenness 
so  as  to  disgust  the  young  lady.  In  a  very  charming  scene  the 
guests  arrive.  All  are  dressed  strictly  according  to  the  fashions 
of  those  times,  and  we  witness  the  elaborate  etiquette,  the 
bowings  and  curtseyings  which  distinguished  the  manners  of 
the  period.  Garrick  has  not  yet  met  -the  young  lady,  but  when 
he  is  introduced  he  is  startled  to  find  the  lady  of  his  dreams. 
However,  true  to  his  promise,  at  dinner  he  exhibits  a  beastly- 
drunkenness,  insults  all  the  gentlemen,  then  later  creates  a 
scene  in  the  drawing-room,  and  is  ordered  from  the  house. 
Ivy  is  broken-hearted  at  this  shattering  of  her  ideal.  Garrick 
returns  to  his  tavern,  and  tells  his  friends  there  of  the  part 
he  has  played.  One  of  them  remarks  that  he  thinks  the  old 
gentleman  a  fool,  and  the  young  lady  a  sentimental  ninny. 
Garrick  resents  this,  and  with  a  hearty  blow  sends  the  young 
gentleman  reeling.  Cards  are  exchanged  and  a  duel  arranged. 
Next  morning,  in  a  secluded  spot,  the  opponents  meet,  and 
after  the  needful  preliminaries  the  combat  begins.  Garrick 
twice  disarms  his  enemy,  who,  touched  by  the  dignity  and 
generosity  of  his  bearing,  apologises  and  shakes  hands.  From 
her  cousin  Toby,  Ivy  has  learned  that  Garrick  was  merely 
acting.  She  visits  his  house,  and  enters  the  study  while 
■Garrick  is  away.  Her  father,  following,  remonstrates,  and 
threatens  that  if  she  remains  he  will  abandon  her.  Her  passion 
for  Garrick  is  such  that  she  defies  her  father,  and  sinks  swoon- 
ing in  a  chair  as  he  leaves  the  room.  Garrick,  returning  from 
the  duel,  finds  her.  There  is  a  tender  scene  between  them, 
and  the  father  returning,  Garrick  tells  him  to  take  his 
daughter,  as  she  is  worthy  of  him.  But  the  old  man,  won  by 
Garrick's  action,  consents  to  the  union  of   Ivy  and  David. 

"  SNOWBALL  AND  HIS  PAL."— Released  November  17th. 
Length  1,000  feet. 

Colonel  Stewart  is  advised  that  the  Indians  in  the  district 
are  unsettled,  and  is  instructed  to  make  investigations  and 
report.  Barter,  a  settler,  takes  leave  of  his  little  family — ■ 
wife,  daughter  and  son — and  sets  off  for  a  day's  ploughing 
with  his  oxen.  The  Colonel  at  the  Fort  summons  a  scout,  and 
instructs  him  to  gather  what  information  he  can.  He  rides  off, 
but  as  he  dashes  out  of  the  gates"  of  the  fort  he  is  observed 
by  the  Indians  perched  on  a  high  rock,  who  signal  the  fact 
to  their  tribe.  On  his  way  the  scout  finds,  near  the  river- 
bank,  an  Indian  feather.  As  evening  comes  on  the  horseman 
pulls  up,  takes  off  the  saddle,  and  prepares  for  rest.  He  is 
awakened  from  sleep  by  Snowball,  who  raises  his  fore-foot  and 
gently  presses  the  soldier's  head  two  or  three  times,  warning 
him  that  the  Indians  are  approaching.  We  see  the  red  men 
galloping  swiftly  down  a  steep  hill.  There  is  not  a  moment 
to  lose.  Flinging  the  saddle  on  Snowball,  and  not  waiting  to 
fasten  the  girths,  the  scout  vaults  on  to  the  horse  and  sets 
off  full  gallop,  pursued  by  the  Indians.  Swift  over  the  rocky 
ridge  he  goes  and  dashes  into  the  water,  followed  by  his 
pursuers.  He  gains  on  them  and,  after  a  tremendous  ride, 
reaches  the  settler's  hut.  Hurriedly  he  explains  the  situation, 
and,  at  the  women's  request,  consents  to  remain  behind  and 
defend  them.  He  scribbles  a  note  informing  the  colonel  of 
the  circumstances,  and  fastens  this  under  Snowball's  bridle. 
Then  he  bids  the  horse  go  back  to  the  garrison.     Off  Snowball 


goes,  just  as  the  Indians  come  into  sight.  Some  pursue  the 
horse,  whilst  others  attack  the  cabin.  Snowball  is  an  artful 
campaigner,  and  keeps  well  in  advance  of  the  enemy,  finally 
dashing  riderless  into  the  fort,  where  his  message  rouses  the 
soldiers  to  instant  action.  At  the  cabin  the  siege  is  fierce. 
After  a  stubborn  resistance  the  small  company  of  defenders 
are  driven  into  the  inner  room.  The  Indians  assail  this,  and 
the  door  trembles  under  the  attack.  The  scout  opens  the  trap 
in  the  floor,  and  the  women  with  the  boy  escape.  The  situation 
grows  desperate.  The  scout  is  wounded,  but  succeeds  in  again 
closing  the  trap.  Every  moment  it  seems  that  the  Indians 
must  gain  access  to  the  room.  Barter,  at  his  plough,  hears 
the  sounds  of  the  strife,  and  in  an  agony  hurries  towards  hi? 
cabin.  His  fugitive  family  meet  him,  and  almost  at  the  same 
moment  the  relieving  force  dashes  up  and  quickly  makes  an  end 
of  the  Indian  attack.  There  are  mutual  congratulations,  and 
Snowball,  the  hero  of  the  incident,  receives  his  due  -hart-  • .? 
praise. 
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"AGAINST  THE  TIDE."— Released  November  14th. 
Length  1,080  feet. 

David  Lovering,  a  hard-working  fisherman,  falls  on  hard 
times,  and  is  compelled  to  borrow  a  small  sum  from  Silas  Tarn. 
Unfortunately,  Lovering  is  unable  to  repay  the  debt  at  the  time 
promised,  and  the  hard-hearted  Silas  threatens  to  seize  his 
creditor's  boats  unless  the  money  is  paid  forthwith.  Mary  re- 
ceives the  letter,  and  takes  it  to  her  father,  arriving  at  the 
quay  side  in  time  to  welcome  the  fishing  fleet.  After  a  warm 
welcome  she  hands  her  father  the  letter,  and  goes  off  to  greet 
her  lover,  who  is  also  one  of  the  fleet,  and  on  her  return 
notices  her  father's  depression.  The  threat  in  the  letter  is  soon 
put  into  operation,  as,  on  returning  home,  they  have  an  un- 
welcome visit  from  Silas  and  a  bailiff.  A  heated  argument 
between  Lovering  and  Silas  takes  place,  and  the  latter  is 
ordered  to  leave  the  cottage,  but  on  the  threshold  he  turns  and 
offers  an  alternative  that  Mary  should  become  his  wife.  This 
proposal  is  heard  by  the  girl,  who,  after  informing  her  lover, 
and  in  order  to  save  her  father's  home  and  boats,  eventually 
consents.  Silas  is  so  elated  at  his  good  fortune  that  on  the 
eve  of  the  wedding  he  makes  merry  among  his  acquaintances. 
and  as  evening  approaches  the  solitude  of  the  village  inn  is 
only  broken  by  the  singing  of  the  drunken  rabble.  Being  re- 
fused more  drink,  Silas  reels  from  the  place,  and,  with  very 
unsteady  steps,  takes  a  short  cut  home  along  the  seashore,  un- 
heeding the  fast-incoming  tide.  His  progress  along  the  rocky- 
shore  is  slow,  and  he  realises  in  dismay  that  he  is  cut  off 
by  the  tide.  The  darkness  of  night  falls,  leaving  the  half- 
conscious  man  fighting  the  waves  for  his  life,  and  day  dawns 
upon  his  lifeless  body  on  the  seashore,  leaving  Mary  free  to 
marry  her  old  lover  and  David  Lovering,  her  father,  ridded 
of  the  man  who  would  have  wrecked  his  home  and  blighted  the 
life  of   his  daughter. 

'•  THE  TWO  ACES."— Released  November  28th.  Length 
1,070  feet. 

Sir  Richard  Kinsdale  bids  farewell  to  his  wife  and  daughter, 
and  pays  a  visit  to  town,  where  he  meets  with  two  shady 
characters — Vedrome,  a  foreign  adventurer,  and  Jasper  Slurk. 
Vedrome's  friend  and  accomplice.  The  two  cheat  Sir  Richard 
at  cards,  and  a  quarrel  arises,  during  which  Vedrome  meets 
his  death  at  Sir  Richard's  hands.  In  consideration  of  a  large 
sum  of  money,  Slurk  undertakes  to  dispose  of  the  body  and 
to  hold  his  tongue.  Sir  RTchard  returns  home,  a  morose,  re 
morseful  man.  The  change  in  him  is  noticed  bv  his  wife,  his 
daughter,  Sylvia,  and  Captain  Stanton,  Sylvia's  fianct. 
Jasper  Slurk  blackmails  Sir  Richard,  and  finally  compels  the 
baronet  to  receive  him  at  Kinsdale  Towers.  There,  during 
Captain  Stanton's  absence  abroad,  he  falls  in  love  with  Sylvia. 
But  she  abhors  him,  and  will  not  listen  to  his  suite.  There- 
upon the  blackmailer  goes  to  Sir  Richard  and  demands,  as  a 
further  price  of  his  silence,  Sylvia's  hand  in  marriage.  Dar- 
ing to  refuse  him  anything,  Sir  Richard  asks  Sylvia  to  accept 
Slurk  as  her  husband.  She  indignantly  refuses,  but  learning 
that  her  father  is  in  the  blackmailer's  power,  she  changes 
her  mind,  and  consents  to  sacrifice  her  own  happiness  for  her 
father's  sake.  So  far,  all  has  gone  well  for  the  blackmailer, 
but  one  night,  moved  beyond  endurance  by  the  sight  of  his 
daughter's    unhappiness.    Sir    Richard    makes    a    'iesperate    re- 
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solve.  Luring  the  blackmailer  on  to  the  battlemented  roof  of 
the  Towers,  he  seizes  him  round  the  waist,  and  leaps  with  him 
into  the  courtyard  below,  where  both  men  are  dashed  to  death. 
Thus   Sylvia   is   left  free  to  marry    her   lover. 


ECLAIR. 

Tvi.br  Film  Co.,  Ltd. 


•TEAKS  OF  BLOOD." — Released  November  3rd.  Length, 
i,S()5  feet. 

The  petitions  of  his  wife  and  the  illness  of  his  little  child 
fail  to  have  any  influence  upon  the  votary  of  pleasure.  He 
leaves  them  and  joins  his  dissolute  companions  at  a  supper. 
The  child  grows  worse ;  the  distracted  mother  penetrates  to  the 
haunts  of  pleasure  and  implores  her  husband  to  return.  He  is 
deaf  to  her  entreaties,  and  remains.  At  night  he  returns  late 
home,  and  leaves  a  note  by  his  wife's  bedside  informing  her  that 
he  cannot  longer  tolerate  any  interference  with  his  liberty,  and 
that  he  has  left  her.  The  mother  dies,  and  the  orphan  child,  a 
little  girl,  is  adopted  by  relatives.  Years  roll  by,  and  the  rake, 
now  reformed,  is  a  doctor  in  a  hospital.  A  friend  invites  him 
to  a  pleasure  party.  He  accepts  the  invitation.  It  is  a  gay 
scene  in  a  garden,  where  gipsy  dancers  amuse  the  guests  pending 
the  arival  of  Maude  Iris,  a  dancer  and  star  of  doubtful  morals. 
Her  overtures  to  the  doctor  create  a  revulsion  of  feeling  in  his 
breast,  and  he  leaves  the  affair  in  disgust.  He  has  made  many 
efforts  to  find  his  deserted  child.  At  last  detectives  inform  him 
that  she  is  no  other  than  the  celebrated  Maude  Iris.  The 
doctor  seeks  an  interview  with  her ;  Maude,  stunned  by  the 
doctor's  treatment  a  few  days  ago,  scorns  him,  and  declines  to 
acknowledge  him  as  her  father. 

In  course  of  time  Maude  sinks  from  her  position  of  luxury 
to  become  the  poverty-stricken  associate  of  apaches.  Two  men 
quarrel  about  her  in  a  tavern,  and  she  quarrels  with  her  man 
outside,  with  the  result  that  she  is  left  unconscious  in  the  road- 
way. Carried  to  hospital,  she  comes  under  the  hands  of  the 
doctor,  who  is  startled  and  shocked  when  he  catches  sight  of 
her  face.  A  difficult  operation  is  performed,  and  the  patient 
hovers  between  life  and  death.  The  doctor  takes  no  rest,  he  is 
ever  in  attendance,  only  to  receive  a  cruel  blow  when,  on  re- 
turning to  consciousness,  the  patient  waves  him  off.  Broken 
down  by  grief  and  the  bitterness  of  this  cup,  which  he  had 
brewed  for  himself  years  before,  the  doctor  still  continues  by 
the  bedside.  The  end  draws  near,  and  at  last  his  daughter 
pardons  him ;  but  his  jov  is  quickly  dashed,  for  she  passes 
beyond  the  reach  of  his  aid. 

"  THE  FARM  ON  FIRE."— Released  November  ;th.  Length 
675  feet. 

Birthday  celebrations  at  a  picturesque  old  farm  are  inter- 
rupted for  a-  moment  by  the  appearance  of  two  tramps,  who 
come  professing  to  look  for  work.  There  is  no  work  for  them, 
but  the  kind  folks  give  the  tramps  refreshment  before  dismiss- 
ing them.  The  tramps  conceal  themselves  in  a  barn,  intending 
to  rob  the  house  when  the  family  have  retired.  At  night 
Nanette,  with  a  lantern,  makes  her  rounds  to  see  that  all  is 
well.  Hearing  her  apDroach,  the  tramps  climb  out  of  the  barn 
into  a  straw  loft.  In  her  search  Nanette  sees  them  there,  and 
under  the  influence  of  the  fright  fa'js  down  the  ladder.  The 
farm  folk,  hearing  her  cry,  rush  in  to  help  her,  and  find  her 
swooning  amongst  the  straw.  She  is  carried  awav  and  restored  ; 
but  they  have  forgotten  the  lantern,  which  sets  the  straw  on 
fire.  Soon  the  building  is  in  a  fierce  blaze,  and  the  terrified 
tramps  find  themselves  fastened  in  with  the  flames.  Nanette 
recovers,  tells  of  their  presence,  and,  thanks  to  the  heroic  effort* 
>f  the  farmer,  thev  are  dragged  out  of  the  burning  building. 
Restored  bv  the  kind  attentions  of  the  farm  folk,  thev  confess 
to  their  intended  crime,  but  the  generous  farmer  forgives  them. 


EDISON. 

Gerrard   Street.    YV. 


"THE  LIBRARIAN."— Released  November  6th.  Length 
()8o  feet. 

Rettv  Gibbs  is  librarian  of  the  little  village  library.  Among 
those  who  come  is  Robert  Prentice,  a  school  teacher,  and  he  and 
Hetty  quickly  become  interested  in  each  other.     Betty's  brother 


has  recently  enlisted  in  the  army.  Corporal  Cutler,  coming 
across  Jack  Gibbs  while  the  boy  is  supposedly  off  duty,  is 
abusive  to  him,  and  finally  irritates  the  boy,  so  that  he  knocks 
the  officer  down.  The  seriousness  of  this  offence  is  great,  and 
Jack  does  not  know  how  badly  he  has  hurt  Cutler.  He,  there- 
fore, deserts,  and  goes  to  find  Betty.  He  comes  into  the  library, 
and  tells  Betty  what  an  awful  thing  he  has  done,  and  begs  her 
to  help  him  escape.  She  takes  him  to  her  own  room,  and  leaves, 
him,  only  to  find  that  Prentice  has  come  in  to  talk  with  her. 
She  goes  back  to  her  room  and  shuts  Jack  into  her  cupboard. 
How  is  she  to  save  him  ?  It  must  be  at  the  cost  of  her  own  good 
name.  Coming  back  to  the  reading  room,  she  sees  that  the 
soldiers  are  approaching,  the  members  of  the  village  library 
committee  with  them.  She  tells  Prentice  to  follow  her,  and 
she  leads  him  to  the  door  of  her  room.  Then  she  tells  him  to 
go  into  the  room.  He  expostulates,  but  she  urges  him  in,  and 
goes  to  face  the  search  party.  To  the  corporal's  questions  she 
gives  evasive  replies.  At  the  door  of  her  room  she  fights  against 
their  entering,  but  the  door  is  opened,  and  Prentice  stands 
revealed.  The  library  committee  stands  aghast,  and  Betty 
hangs  her  head  in  what  looks  like  guilty  confusion,  while  the 
soldiers,  thrown  off  their  scent,  retire.  Betty  dashes  into  the 
room  and  bursts  into  tears.  Jack,  still  in  the  cupboard,  hears 
Betty's  sobs,  and  comes  out.  She  urges  him  to  go  back  into 
hiding,  but  he  will  not.  Then  Prentice,  opening  the  door,  sees 
Jack,  and  for  the  first  time  understands.  He  tells  Jack  oi 
Betty's  sacrifice.  Jack  immediately  starts  to  go  and  give  him- 
self up,  but  Betty  clings  to  him.  At  this  moment  the  corporal 
reappears,  followed  by  the  judge  and  the  minister.  The 
corporal  demands  Jack's  surrender.  He  gives  himself  up,  and 
explains  what  has  hapened,  thereby  clearing  Betty's  name. 
Her  sacrifice  softens  the  corporal's  heart    who  forgives  Jack. 

"THE     HARBINGER    OF    PEACE."— Released    November 
13th.     Length   1,000  feet. 

John  Wilson  and  Bill  Andrews,  two  old  farmers,  have  adjoin- 
ing farms,  and  have  been  lifelong  friends.  Wilson's  daughter, 
Dora,  is  engaged  to  marry  Bill  Andrew's  son,  Dick.  A  cow 
belonging  to  Andrews  gets  into  Wilson's  pet  vegetable  patch,. 
doing  considerable  damage.  The  old  fellows  cannot  agree  upon 
a  settlement,  and  a  heated  argument  ensues,  followed  by  a  de- 
claration of  absolute  hostility.  The  bars  are  put  up  between  the- 
two  farms,  and  each  forbids  his  child  to  see  or  speak  to  the 
other  again.  Dick  and  Dora,  however,  meet  later,  and  agree  to- 
marry,  and  both  go  to  tell  the  decision  to  their  parents.  Old 
Andrews  blusters  a  bit,  but  finally  consents,  relishing  the  pro- 
spect of  "having  one"  on  his  erstwhile  old  friend.  Dora's 
father  is  obdurate,  and  drives  her  from  home.  His  bitterness 
causes  him  to  blot  her  name  from  the  family  Bible  and  other- 
wise try  to  obliterate  her  memory.  The  young  people  marry  and' 
live  with  Dick's  parents.  Old  Wilson  refuses  to  hear  his 
daughter's  name  mentioned,  so,  when  her  little  son  is  born  a 
year  later,  the  old  man  is  ignorant  of  the  fact.  On  the  occasion 
of  one  of  his  rare  Sunday  visits  to  the  village  post  office,  the 
doctor  tells  old  Wilson  of  the  birth  of  his  daughter's  child,  and 
that  he  has  been  named  after  his  grandfather.  But  a  little  later, 
upon  his  return  home  at  Easter  time,  he  sits  at  the  table  and 
accidentally  his  hand  falls  to  the  Bible  page,  where  his  eye 
is  attracted  to  the  passage,  "Peace  on  earth,  good  will  toward' 
men."  Stealing  a  look  across  into  the  Andrews'  farm,  he  sees 
all  but  Dora  and  her  child  outside,  and  proceeds  to  their  house 
by  stealth.  There  he  is  found  by  Dora  with  the  baby  in  his 
arms.  A  reconciliation  takes  place  ;  the  Andrews'  family  is 
invited  to  his  home,  and  the  breach  is  closed  when  he  re-enters 
Dora's  name  in  the  Bible  and  adds  that  of  her  child,  "The 
Harbinger  of  Peace." 

"THE     STRANGER    AND     THE    TAXI-CAB."— Released- 
November  16th.     Length  1,000  feet. 

True  love  never  runs  smooth,  and  this  is  the  case  with  Harry 
and  his  sweetheart,  Rose.  The  trouble  begins  when  he  declines 
to  take  Rose  to  a  ball,  and  she  decides  to  go  alone.  The  night 
of  the  ball  he  fancies  she  may  be  dancing  with  some  unknown 
rival,  and  determines  to  attend  the  ball  in  order  to  investigate 
his  suspicions.  He  finds  her  accompanied  by  a  most  attentive 
young  man.  Harry  becomes  insanely  jealous,  the  supposed 
rival  being  only  Rose's  brother,  home  on  a  visit,  and  unknown 
to  Harry.  Rose,  noticing  Harry's  jealousy,  tantalises  him  by 
keeping  up  the  deception.  Rose  and  her  brother  decide  to  go 
home  in  a  taxi,  and  Harry,  who  has  been  planning  revenge, 
now  sees  an  opportunity  of  carrying  out  his  plans  bv  bribing 
the  chauffeur  to  change  places  with  him,  and  thus  enable  him  to- 
drive  to  some   lonely   spot   and   administer  a    sound  thrashing 
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to  his  hated  rival.  Harry  drives  off  at  a  furious  rate  of 
speed,  and  when  at  last  they  halt  Harry  is  astounded  to  discover 
that  his  passengers  are  Rose's  parents  instead  of  Rose  and  his 
rival.  The  old  folks  indignantly  refuse  to  ride  any  further 
with  him,  and  walk  home.  Meanwhile,  Rose  and  her  brother 
start  for  home  in  another  motor-car,  which  later  breaks  down. 
Harry  bv  chance  happens  to  come  across  them,  and  offers  to 
tow  them  home  where,  upon  arrival,  he  recognises  them,  but 
they  enter  the  house  before  he  can  administer  the  intended 
thrashing.  The  following  day  the  matter  is  cleared  up  by  a 
note  from  Rose  which  reads  :  "  Dear  Harry, — I  ought  never 
to  forgive  von,  but  perhaps  I  was  a  little  at  fault  myself.  My 
brother,  who  was  with  me  last  night,  says  so,  anyway.  Come 
quick. — Rose.''  He  loses  no  time  in  reaching  hi-,  sweetheart's 
house,  and  once  more  true  love  runs  smooth. 

"  BELIEVE  ME,  IF  ALL  THOSE  ENDEARING  YOUNG 
CHARMS." — Released  November  23rd.      Length   1,000  feet. 

A  famous  artist  is  in  search  of  a  model  to  pose  for  a  picture 
entitled  "  In  Love,"  and  he  finally  engages  a  sweet-faced  young 
girl  whose  beauty  and  simplicity  capture  his  heart.  One  night, 
after  a  reception  at  his  studio,  where  the  simple  model  learns 
of  the  artist's  love  for  her,  a  society  lad}',  whose  imagination 
had  led  her  to  believe  that  she  would  soon  become  his  wife, 
wakes  up  to  the  fact  that  she  has  a  rival.  The  model  has  an 
accident,  which  bids,  fair  to  disfigure  her  for  life.  Still,  having 
faith  in  her  artist  lover,  she  awaits  his  coming  in  the  hour 
of  her  misfortune,  but  by  a  ruse  of  the  society  lady  the  model 
is  prevented  from  knowing  that  her  lover  is  hastening  to  her 
with  a  famous  specialist,  and  she,  poor  girl,  believes  that  the 
loss  of  her  beauty  is  the  cause  of  his  loss  of  affection,  so  she 
flees  from  her  rooms,  leaving  no  traces  behind  her  to  tell  where 
she  is  going.  After  months  of  weary  searching  the  artist 
gives  up  hope  of  ever  finding  her  again.  She  returns  thoroughly 
restored  to  health  and  beauty,  and  on  entering  his  studio  she 
finds  him  asleep  in  his  chair.  Net  knowing  whether  he  enter- 
tains any  further  affection  for  her,  she  leaves  a  note  upon  his 
table.  But  fate  decides  it  is  never  to  be  read,  and  he  burns  it 
up,  not  knowing  that  it  contains  the  one  knowledge  he  most 
longs  for.  Months  afterwards  they  are  brought  together,  and 
"the  heart  that  has  truly  loved  never  forgets,  but  as  truly 
loves  on  id  the  close." 
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■  THE  RANCHMAN'S  TRUST.  "—Released  November  17th. 
Length  040  feet. 

Jim  Boulder,  a  ranchman,  receives  a  letter  one  morning, 
from  his  old  friend  and  chum,  George  Stapleton,  a  New 
Yorker,  saying  his  son,  Eliott,  is  coming  out  to  the  ranch 
to  pull  himself  together,  and  to  take  good  care  of  the  boy — 
above  all,  to  keep  liquor  from  him.  Next  day  Eliott  arrives. 
and  immediately  falls  in  love  with  Boulder's  pretty  daughter. 
Sue.  She  returns  his  love,  and  thu.s  arouses  the  insane  jealousy 
of  Bill  Dunham,  the  ranch  foreman.  A  month  passes  and  Bill, 
discovering  that  Eliott's  weakness  is  drink,  manages  to 
smuggle  a  bottle  of  liquor  into  his  room,  thinking  the  young 
fellow  will  disgrace  himself.  Eliott  finds  the  bottle,  but  re- 
sists the  temptation,  and  demands  to  know  of  Boulder  who  put 
it  in  the  room.  Boulder  confronts  Dunham,  accuses  him,  and 
the  foreman  confesses.  Boulder  discharges  him.  Next  after- 
noon Dunham  finds  Eliott  and  Sue  together,  and  attempts  to 
kill  the  young  Easterner.  However,  the  bullet  lodges  in  the 
boy's  shoulder,  creating  a  painful  but  not  dangerous  wound. 
Sue  has  him  carried  into  the  house  by  the  boys,  then  Dunham's 
gun  is  found  on  the  spot,  and  the  boys  start  in  pursuit  of  the 
cowardly  ruffian.  An  hour  later  Dunham  is  brought  back  at  a 
lariat's  end,  and  Boulder  is  about  to  have  him  hanged  when 
Eliott  spares  his  life  by  declaring  him  too  big  a  coward  to  die. 
Riding  Dunham  to  the  creek  that  marks  the  State  line,  the  boys 
drive  him  across  it  at  gun's  point.  Some  weeks  later  Eliott  and 
Sue  are  married  in  the  little  town  church,  and  ride  off  down 
the  trail  amidst  a  shower  of  rice  and  old  shoes  thrown  bv  the 
gay  cowboys,  while  the  hills  re-echo  the  sound  of  their  six- 
shooters  popping  in  honour  of  the  event. 

"  BACK  TO  THE  OLD  FARM."— Released  November  17th. 
Length  988  feet. 

Frank  Clayton,  a  young  city  chap,  plans  a  vacation  on  his 
uncle's  farm.  Going  to  his  friend,  George  Randall,  Clayton 
shows  him  old    Barnes'    letter,    asking   that    George    be   brought 


along,  as  he  has  always  been  like  a  son  to  him',  and  that 
someone  will  be  glad  to  see  him.  George  agrees  to  go,  and 
that  night  has  a  dream  of  the  old  days  on  Barnes'  farm,  where 
he  worked  as  a  young  fellow,  and  loved  pretty  Mollie.  Toiling 
on  the  old-fashioned  place  becomes  irksome  to  him,  and  he 
determines  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  city.  Packing  up  his 
few  things  he  leaves  a  note  for  Barnes,  then  steals  away  in  the 
moonlight,  and  conies  upon  Mollie  in  the  garden.  Telling  her 
of  his  discontent  and  his  plans  for  the  future,  he  kisses  her 
tenderly,  receives  her  blessing,  and  leaves.  With  a  start 
George  now  awakens  to  find  Clayton  urging  him  to  hurry  and 
make  the  train.  But  what  a  change  greets  their  eyes  on 
arriving  at  the  old  place  !  Time  and  money  have  worked 
miracles,  and  Barnes'  farm  is  now  equipped  with  the  latest 
and  most  modern  machinery  and  conveniences.  With  pretty 
Mollie  by  his  side,  George  rides  over  the  vast  acres  in  wonder- 
ment, and  the  two  plan  a  moonlight  elopement  that  night. 
Proudly  old  Barnes  shows  them  a  new  auto-wagon  he  has  just 
bought,  and  tells  George  it  is  good  for  anything.  Next  morn- 
ing the  young  couple  are  missed,  and  Barnes  finds  a  note  from 
George  declaring  the  auto-wagon  has  been  just  the  right 
medium  for  their  elopement,  and  that  the  farm  and  Mollie  are 
good  enough  for  him.  for  they  are  coming  back  soon.  So  with 
a  smile  the  old  man  prepares  to  kill  the   fatted  calf. 

"  TWILIGHT." — Released  November  2tst.     Length  094  feet. 

Old  Silas  Grant  and  his  wife  are  contented  and  happy  on 
their  little  farm  with  Ruth,  and  her  sweetheart  Harry,  while 
the  tenderest  of  memories  of  by  gone  years  bring  the  sparkle 
of  youth  once  again  to  their  age-dimmed  eyes.  In  the  old- 
fashioned  parlour  the  glow  from  the  fireplace  enfolding  them 
in  its  ruddy  embrace,  Mrs.  Grant  plays  once  again  the  beauti- 
ful twilight  song  on  the  spinet,  while  the  old  man  slowly 
keeps  time,  and  the  smoke  from  his  pipe  curls  upward  in  the 
darkened  room.  Slowly  the  scene  fades,  and  we  see  the  love 
romance  of  young  Grant,  the  wooing  of  his  pretty  sweetheart, 
and  her  mother's  consent  to  the  marriage.  Again  the  scene 
fades,  and  we  see  them  happy  and  contented  on  their  little 
firm,  sturdy  young  hearts  not  afraid  of  toil  and  the  work  of 
the  fields.  Once  more  the  scene  fades,  and  time  ha;  whitened 
their  locks  with  his  unrelenting,  withering  touch.  The  heat 
of  midday  is  too  much  for  the  old  man.  and  Mrs.  Grant  leads 
him  from  the  plough  to  the  cool  of  the  old  library  and  the 
enchantment  of  the  twilight  love  song.  The  fading  scene 
returns  us  to  the  dim  parlour  just  as  the  pretty  granddaughter 
and  her  sweetheart  enter  and  discover  the  old  couple  nodding 
over  the  last  strains  of  the  wonderful  music.  Slowlv  Grant 
knocks  the  dead  contents  of  his  pipe  into  the  fireplace,  and,  as 
the  young  people  look  on  from  the  doorway,  takes  his  sweet- 
heart of  50  years  in  his  arms  and  kisses  the  wan  lips,  while 
the  flickering  flame  leaps  up  rejoicing;  then  only  the  wondrous 
twilight  bathes  the  room  in  its  enchantment  as  the  shadows 
steal  over  all. 

•  HER    ADOPTED    FATHER.  "—Released    November    14th. 
Length  999  feet. 

Little  Mary  Wilson,  an  orphan,  feels  that  her  heart  will 
break  when  so  many  of  her  companions  at  the  orphanage  are 
adopted  into  wealthy  families,  and  she  is  always  left  in  bitter 
tears.  But  the  kind  Mother  Superior  loves  the  little  girl. 
and  takes  her  to  a  great  office  building  one  urnming  when 
collecting  alms.  Here  Mary  meets  Richard  Claiborne,  a 
wealthy  business  man,  and  her  heart  beats  joyfully  when  he 
takes  her  in  his  strong  arms  and  kisses  her  tenderly.  So 
Mary  writes  him  a  note  on  leaving  the  office,  and  slips  it 
under  the  door.  Claiborne  finds  it,  and  a  bitter  smile  crosses 
his  face  as  he  reads  Mary's  pathetic  plea  to  be  adopted  into 
his  home.  Next  morning  Mary  receives  a  letter  from  Claiborne 
saying  there  is  a  beautiful  lady  in  his  home  who  would  not 
like  a  little  girl,  but  that  he  is  lonely.  t(  c  .  and  her  visit 
has  made  him  happier  than  he  has  been  for  im  nth-.  With  tire 
letter  clutched  in  her  hand.  Mary  bows  her  head  on  the  table, 
and  is  weeping  softly  when  the  Mother  Superior  enters  and  sees 
the  letter.  Instantly  she  resolves  to  find  Mary  the  home  she 
deserves,  and  takes  her  to  Mrs.  Claiborne.  The  rich  society 
woman  kisses  Mary  tenderly,  then  says  she  is  afraid  her  hus- 
band does  not  care  for  children.  The  Mother  Superior  now 
shows  her  Claiborne's  letter  to  Mary,  and  Mrs.  Claiborne  in- 
stantly takes  the  little  one  into  her  heart  and  home.  That 
evening  Claiborne  enters  the  great  library,  to  find  Mary  asleep 
it  his  wife's  feet,  worn  out  with  the  day's  play.  Both  now 
realise  how  wrongly  they  have  misunderstood  each  otrier.  So 
with  the  coming  of  the  little  orphanage  sunbeam  into  their 
lives   the   future   looms    brightly   and    the   past   is    forgotten. 
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''Till-:  UNJUST  STEWARD.'— Released  November-  7. 
Length  Soo  feet. 

A  wealthy  young  nobleman  is  in  love  with  a  young  girl 
who  is  the  granddaughter  of  a  humble  cottager,  who  is  one  of 
the  tenants  on  his  estate.  The  two  meet  frequently,  and  the 
Karl,  soon  realising  that  his  love  is  returned,  goes  to  the 
girl's  grandfather,  and  boldly  declares  that  he  wishes  to 
marry  her.  The  old  man,  however,  will  not  hear  of  such  a 
thing.  He  considers  the  match  in  ever}'  way  unsuitable  on 
account  of  their  difference  in  station,  and  begs  him  to  go 
away  and  leave  the  girl  to  wed  someone  of  her  own  class. 
The  Earl  sorrowfully  consents,  and  in  spite  of  Jenny's  tears 
goes  his  way,  and  is  shortly  called  out  with  his  regiment  to  a 
frontier  war  on  the  borders  of  Afghanistan.  Now,  Jenny  has 
another  suitor  in  the  shape  of  the  Karl's  steward,  a  man  whom 
she  instinctively  feels  to  be  a  rogue,  and  hates  and  despises. 
She  has  refused  him  on  more  than  one  occasion,  but  once 
his  employer  has  gone  the  steward  is  now  master  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  does  not  hesitate  to  use  his  power  in  order  to  pester 
the  girl  with  his  unwelcome  attentions.  Matters  at  length 
reach  such  a  pass  that  the  steward  declares  that  if  Jenny  does 
not  marry  him  forthwith,  he  will  turn  them  out  of  their 
cottage,  where  her  old  grandfather  has  spent  his  life.  Jenny 
Still  refuses  him,  and  is  supported  in  her  decision  by  her 
grandfather,  and  consequently  the  pair  are  turned  out  with 
all  their  belongings,  and  left  to  find  another  home.  Mean- 
while, the  Karl  has  been  recalled  from  the  front  on  urgent 
business,  and  is  returning  home  unexpectedly,  quite  unknown 
to  anyone  on  the  estate.  He  reaches  his  house  on  the  very  day 
that  Jenny  and  her  grandfather  have  been  evicted,  and  is 
riding  through  the  park  on  his  way  home  when  he  hears 
si-reams  for  help  coming  from  a  neighbouring  lane.  Jenny, 
whose  grandfather,  overcome  with  grief  at  being  turned  out 
of  his  home,  has  fallen  fainting  by  the  wayside,  is  setting  off 
to  find  a  doctor  when  she  runs  straight  into  the  arms  of  the 
steward.  He  is  holding  her  in  his  arms  and  trying  to  kiss 
her  against  her  will,  when  the  Karl  hears  her  screams.  Hasten- 
ing to  the  spot,  he  promptly  knocks  the  man  down,  and  in 
the  midst  of  the  struggle  his  hat  falls  off,  and  to  his  utter 
stupefication,  the  steward  recognises  his  own  master.  The 
steward  beaten  and  disgraced,  slinks  away,  whilst  the  Earl 
rapidlv  reinstates  Jenny  and  her  grandfather  in  their  own 
home  again,  and  when  he  for  a  second  time  renews  the  sub- 
ject of  his  love  far  Jenny,  he  finds  that  on  this  occasion  there 
is  no  obstacle  to  their  future  happiness. 
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■THE  HORSE-THIEF'S  DAUGHTER."— Released  Novem- 
ber  14th.     Length   1,670  feet. 

Lesmak  is  a  horse-thief,  but  his  daughter  Nastia  does  not 
-u^pect  that  this  is  his  occupation.  Nastia  is  in  love  with 
Alexiey,  a  young  peasant,  who  possesses  a  fine  young  horse, 
which  Lesmak  and  his  accomplice — a  peasant  in  his  employ- 
ment— have  marked  down  to  appropriate.  They  successfully 
accomplish  their  object  and  the  horse  is  taken  to  Lesmak's 
stable.  Nastia  finds  the  horse  there  by  accident,  and  recog- 
nises  it.  She  secretly  leads  it  out.  with  the  intention  of  restor- 
ing it  to  her  lover.  The  peasants,  alarmed  at  the  constant 
thefts,  have  decided  to  wait  for  the  thieves,  and  are  hidden 
in  the  hedges,  when  Nestia  passes  with  the  horse.  Seeing  her 
from  a  distance.  Alexiey  takes  her  for  the  thief  and  fires. 
Xastia  falls  and  dies  in  the  arms  of  the  horror-stricken  Alexiey, 
while  Lesmak   is  seized  by  the  peasants. 

-LOST  HAI'l'lNESS."— Released  November  17th.  Length 
940   feet. 

Lieut.  Cierard,  a  naval  lieutenant,  for  whom  a  brilliant  career 
is  prophesied  by  his  friends,  suffers  great  unhappiness  by  the 
desertion  of  his  wife,  who  leaves  him  for  a  popular  actor. 
C.erard  contemplates  suicide,  but  his  Commander  dissuades 
him.  and  points  out  that  in  the  dangers  of  the  duties  which 
lie  before   him  he   will  soon  find  forgetfulnes; .     The  lieutenant 


obtains  a  divorce,  and  sails  with  the  fleet  for  Ncrth-West 
Africa,  where  a  general  rising  of  the  natives  has  taken  place, 
and  greatly  distinguishes  himself  in  action.  Four  years  pass. 
The  girl  has  soon  had  cause  to  regret  her  hasty  action.  The 
actor  has  grown  tired  of  her,  and  she  has  learned  to  appraise 
him  at  his  true  value.  One  day  she  reads  in  the  papers  of 
the  return  to  Paris  of  her  former  husband,  together  with  a 
glowing  account  of  an  act  of  heroism  which  has  set  all  France 
talking  of  him.  The  disappointed  woman  decides  to  appeal 
to  his  old  love  for  her,  and  to  attempt  to  induce  him  to  take 
her  back.  She  calls  at  his  flat  and  makes  a  piteous  appeal.  His 
only  reply  is  to  summon  a  lady  and  child  to  the  room  and  to 
introduce  them  to  tne  faithless  woman  as  his  wife  and  child. 
Realising  what  she  has  forfeited  by  her  folly,  the  woman 
turns  away  and  leaves  the  house  of  which  she  should  have  been 
the    proud    mistress. 

•:  THE  LIE." — Released   November  28th.     Length  070  feet. 
Pierre  D'Estrade  is  a  talented  composer,  who  owes  his  fame 

in  no  small  measure  to  the  support  of  his  friend,  John  Rislers. 
It  is  the  latter's  financial  and  moral  aid  which  made  his  first 
opera  such  a  success,  though  a  no  less  valuable  factor  was  the 
beautiful  singing  of  his  friend's  wife,  Diana,  who  created  the 
chief  role.  Diana  Rislers,  who  has  been  accustomed  to  go  to 
the  composer's  house  for  rehearsals,  discovers  soon  after  that  he 
has  fallen  in  jove  with  her,  but  perceives  also  that  he  will 
not  admit  it,  because  of  his  regard  for  the  husband,  who  is  his 
closest  friend.  Diana,  however,  resolves  to  take  the  initiative 
and  writes  to  D'Estrade  telling  him  that  she  will  meet  him 
the  following  morning  near  the  jetty  on  the  lake,  and  that 
they  will  go  away  together ;  she  herself  is  unhappy  because 
she  is  married  to  a  man  she  does  not  love.  Horrified  at  the 
proposal,  for  it  involves  the  betrayal  of  the  confidence  of  a 
man  who  has  done  everything  for  him,  Pierre  writes  to  John 
Rislers  to  tell  him  that  he  is  leaving  the  city  to  live  a  secluded 
life.  Necessity  forces  him  to  keep  his  retreat  secret,  but  he 
will  let  his  friend  know  later,  in  personal  confidence,  where  he 
is  staying.  A  year  later  the  composer  is  surprised  to  receive 
a  visit  from  Rislers,  who  informs  him  that  Diana  has  deserted 
him,  leaving  behind  her  a  letter  of  hate.  Henceforth  the  two 
friends  live  together,  cherishing  in  secret  their  love  for  the 
vanished  woman.  One  evening  D'Estrade  goes  out  shooting, 
and  Rislers  is  left  alone.  A  few  minutes  later  the  postman 
arrives  with  a  newspaper.  It  announces  the  death  of  the  cele- 
brated prima  donna  Diana  Rislers  at  Venice,  and  the  paper 
goes  on  to  say  that  some  strange  confessions  were  found  amongst 
her  papers  relating  her  foolish  love  affairs  with  the  famous 
composer  Pierre  D'Estrade,  who  disappeared  so  suddenly  in 
his  triumph.  Risler's  first  stupefaction  is  changed  to  jealous 
rage  on  reading  this  news,  and,  rummaging  in  the  composer's 
desk,  he  finds  a  photograph  of  Diana,  which  he  places  in  a 
prominent  position.  Pierre  returns,  sits  down,  and  suddenly 
sees  the  photograph.  Noticing  his  quick  start  Rislers  seizes 
the  gun,  and  accusing  his  friend  of  prolonged  deception,  shoots 
him.  The  young  man  staggers  to  a  chair,  and  for  answer 
pulls  out  the  letter  which  the  singer  had  sent  him.  Risler  reads 
it.  and  for  the  first  time  realises  how  much  the  composer  had 
sacrificed  for  his  sake. 

■  A  HUMAN  VULTURE."— Released  December  1st.    Length 
1  .Soo  feet. 

Mr.  Kepfer,  a  wealthy  mineowner,  is  negotiating  the  sale 
of  his  Bressac  property  with  the  General  Mining  Company. 
Just  before  the  transfer  is  signed  the  mining  engineer  tele- 
graphs to  Kepfer  informing  him  of  a  grave  danger — the  ac- 
cumulation of  a  great  volume  of  water  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
vein  B.  The  proprietor  wires  the  engineer  to  come  to  Paris, 
"nd  meanwhile  rushes  the  completion  of  the  agreement  so  that 
ill  signatures  are  affixed  before  the  engineer  arrives.  Kepfer 
then  attempts  to  secure  the  engineer's  silence  by  bribery,  but 
Delmas  is  a  man  of  integrity,  and  refuses  the  money-  Washing 
his  hands  of  the  whole  business,  he  states  that  if  anything 
does  happen  to  the  miners  it  is  Kepfer  who  will  be  responsible. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  the  engineer  telegraphs  to  the 
foreman  telling  him  to  resist  by  every  means  the  descent  of 
the  night  shift,  and  sends  another  communication  to  the  Minis- 
ter of  Public  Works  informing  him  of  the  imminent  danger  be- 
setting the  Bressac  miners.  This  letter  appears  the  same  day 
in  the  stop  press  news  of  an  evening  paper,  and  when  the  dinner 
given  by  Kepfer  in  honour  of  the  directors  of  the  mining  com- 
pany is  in  progress,  a  copy  of  the  journal  is  brought  to  him.  He 
appears  to  be  verv   upset,    and    at   the  request   of   the   directors 
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accompanies  them  to  the  mine.  But  on  the  way  the  car  crashes 
into  the  gate  of  a  level  crossing,  and  Kepfer  is  thrown  out  and 
injured.  Swift  retribution  thus  overtakes  the  man  who  was  so 
ready  to  sacrifice  the  lives  of  others,  and  he  is  carried  into 
the  nearest  house.  And  now  the  grimness  of  the  tragedy  be- 
comes apparent,  for  the  house  is  the  foreman's,  and  his  wife 
has  gone  after  her  husband  with  the  telegram  sent  by  Delmas, 
the  engineer.  She  rushes  from  the  house  to  the  pit  mouth, 
and  finds  that  the  night  party  has  already  descended.  There, 
down  in  the  pit,  the  miners  have  commenced  their  work.  One 
of  them  has  commenced  work  on  a  fresh  layer ;  a  few  blows  of 
the  pick,  and  suddenly  a  huge  torrent  of  water  rushes  out  of  the 
side  and  engulfs  him.  Later  the  first  body  to  be  brought  to  the 
surface  is  the  dead  foreman.  He  is  carried  home  and  placed 
on  another  bed  in  the  same  room  as  the  injured  Kepfer,  a 
sheet  thrown  over  him  concealing  all  but  a  white  hand  which 
almost  touches  the  floor.  The  crowd  by  now  has  learned  of  the 
mineowner's  whereabouts,  and  invading  the  bereaved  woman's 
cottage  demand  the  key  of  the  bedroom  so  that  they  can  lynch 
him.  Her  own"  sorrow,  however,  has  made  her  sympathetic, 
and  it  is  only  by  force  that  the  enraged  miners  can  enter. 
Amidst  the  noise  Pepfer  regains  consciousness  and  staggers 
to  his  feet;  he  hears  the  curses  of  the  crowd,  and  then  sees  the 
white  hand  drooping  from  the  other  bed.  Fearfully  he  touches 
it  and  shudders  at  its  coldness;  he  then  lifts  the  white  cover 
and  sees  the  features  of  the .  dead  foreman.  So  great  is  the 
shock  that  he  throws  up  his  arms  .and  falls  back  dead.  The 
miners  rush  in  to  find  that  Kepfer  has  gone  before  a  higher 
tribunal,    and  death  has  robbed  them  of  their   wild   justice. 


GERRARD. 

Film  House.  Gerrard  Street,  W.C. 


Charles  a  useless  draft,  hoping  to  fool  the  money-lender.     Cork- 
Screw  and  Charles  visit  the  money-lender's  house,  and  Charle* 
enters  to  interview  the  man  and  get  the  documents,  while  Cork- 
Screw   waits  outside.      The  corpulent   money-lender   opens    his 
safe  and  gets  out  the  papers.     The  sight  of  what  is  in  the  safe 
arouses  Charles's  greed.     The  old  man,  seeing  the  intention  in 
his  face,  seeks    to    protect    his    property,  staggers    back,   falls 
against  the  sharp  edge  of  the  safe,  and   is  killed.     Horrified, 
Charles   takes  the  documents,   informs  Cork-Screw  of  the  inci- 
dent, and  repairs   to  Wullf's  office.     There  he  is  paid  for  his 
pains,    and   as   he   leaves    Mr.    Kajer    returns   for    his   papers. 
Fearful  of  being  convicted  for  murder,  Charles  decides  to  escape. 
Cork-Screw  disguises  him,  and  hurries  with  him  to  the  station, 
but  he  is  just  too  late  for  the  express.     His  endeavour  to  rush 
past   the  ticket  inspector  attracts  the  attention  of  detectives  at 
the  station,  and  they  follow  their  man.  Black-Anna  is  that  night 
giving  a  party  at  which  both  Cork-Screw  and  Charles  are  pre- 
sent.   The  detectives  gain  admission,  and  at  a  dramatic  moment 
order  the  arrest  of  Charles.     Cork-Screw,  however,  switches  off 
the  light,  and  Charles  in  the  darkness  escapes,  pursued  by  the 
officers.     Racing  up  a  staircase  he  gains  the  roof,  and  then  in  a 
breathless  incident  pulls  himself  across  by  means  of  the  tele- 
phone  wires   to   the   house    opposite.      Hot   upon   his   trail   the 
detectives  invade  the  house,   which   Charles  has  reached.     He 
again  scrambles  out  on  the  roof,  and  dives  from  it  into  the  water. 
They  pursue  him  in  a  boat,  but  he  gains  the  shore  and  dashes 
along  to  the  swivel  bridge.     Unfortunately  the  bridge  is  swing- 
ing open,  and  there  is   no  way  of  escape.     He  turns  upon  his 
pursuers,  fells  them  to  the  ground,  and  then  dives  again  from 
the  bridge  into  the  water.     Once  more  the  detectives  take  to  a 
boat  and  pursue  their  man.     He,  by  this  time  exhausted,  makes 
for  the  quay,  but  the   hunters  are  close  upon  him,  and  rather 
than  be  taken  alive  he  sinks  back  into  the  water.     His  body  is 
hauled  out  by  the  police  and  laid    upon  the  quay.     Suddenlv 
there  is  an  excited  movement  amongst  the  spectators,  and  Black - 
Anna  rushes  to  the  spot  to  bewail  the  loss  of  her  lover. 


"ON    THE   TRACK   OF    THE   CORK-SCREW    GANG."- 
Released  November  3rd.    Length  2,785  feet. 

Wullf  is  a  broker  entangled  in  the  meshes  of  the  Cork-Screw 
Gang.     The  leading  spirit  of  the  gang  is   a  handsome   young 
lady  known  as   Black-Anna.      Her   male  confederates    are    her 
lover,  Handsome  Charles  and  Cork-Screw,  a   notable  criminal. 
Mr.   Kajer  deposits  some  valuable  securities  with  Wullf,  who, 
hard  pressed  for  money  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  gang,  places 
them  in  the  hands  of  a  money-lender,  obtaining  a  receipt  which 
must   be    produced   when    the   securities   are   redeemed.      Cork- 
Screw  and    Charles   are   with   Black-Anna   when   Wullf   is   an- 
nounced.    They  hurriedly  take  their  departure.     Wullf  enters, 
and  after  caressing  the  lady  is  soon  relieved  of  his  cash.     Re- 
turning home  after  a  night  of  debauch  he  faints  in  the  street. 
As  those  who  assist  are  carrying  him  to  a  tavern  he  loses  the 
pocket  book  containing  the  receipt  for  the  documents.      In  the 
tavern  Cork-Screw  and  Charles  are  discussing  plans  for  evading 
the  police,  who  are  after  Charles  for  a  burglary.     The  barmaid, 
who  has  suffered  insults  at  the  hands  of    Charles,  informs  the 
police  of  his  whereabouts,   but  before  they  arrive   Charles  has 
made  himself  scarce.     It  is  to  this  tavern  that  Wullf  is  carried 
and  restored  to  consciousness.    There  he  proclaims  the  loss  of  the 
pocket-book.     Charles,  in  his  flight   from  the   inn,  discovers  the 
book  and  shows  it  with  pride  to  Black-Anna.     She  immediately 
recognises  it,  and  tells  him  he  must  take  it  back  to  Wullf.    Mean- 
while, detectives  are  on  the  track  of  the  criminal.     One,  dis- 
guised as  a  mason,  visits  Cork-Screw's  home  with  a  view  to  ex- 
tracting  information   about   Charles.     Cork-Screw  is  too  smart 
for  the  detective,  pulls  off  his  disguise  and  sneeringly  shows  him 
the  door.     A  moment  or  two  after  Charles  enters  to  talk  over  the 
business  of  the  pocket-book  with  Cork-Screw.     The  detective,  not 
t  1  be  beaten,  has  gone  upstairs,  and  commences  boring  a  hole 
through  the  floor    in  order   to  hear  the  conversation.      It   is   a 
capital  picture,  as  we  see  both  the  man  above  and  the  criminals 
below.     Cork-Screw's  quick  ear  detects  the  sounds;   he  goes  up 
to   investigate,  but  the  detective,  scrambling  out  of  the  window 
and  down  into  the  room   which  Cork-Screw  has  just  left,  suc- 
ceeds  in  escaping.     Wullf,  late  for  his  office,  learns  that  Kajer 
is  demanding  the   return  of  the  documents,   and  not    receiving 
them  during  the  day  intends  calling  himself  for  them  at  night. 
The  broker  is  desperate.     Charles   enters  with  the  pocket-book, 
but  this  is  now  of  little  use  to  Wullf,  as  his  client  may  call  at 
aiiv  moment,  and  the  money-lender   lives  some  distance  away. 
He  offers  Charles  a  handsome  sum  if  he  will  get  the  documents 
within  two   hours.     He  has  no  money  to   redeem  them,  so  gives 
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"THE    LADY    OF    SHALOTT."— Released   November   7th. 
Length  800  feet. 

In  the  first  scene  we  see  the  Lady  of  Shalott,  upon  whom 
will  descend  a  mystic  curse  if  she  looks  down  the  Road  to 
Camelot,  at  work  at  her  loom,  with  the  famous  mirror  hanging 
by  her  side,  by  the  aid  of  which  she  is  able  to  see  all  that 
passes  on  the  road  without  actually  looking  down  it.  All  sorts 
of  conditions  of  people,  knights  and  young  girls,  pages  and 
monks  pass  by  in  a  brilliant  throng,  each  crossing  themselves 
in  fear  as  they  catch  sight  of  the  tower  where  the  mysterious 
lady  dwells.  All  this  time  the  Lady  of  Shalott  refrains  from  the 
temptation  of  looking  towards  Camelot.  One  day,  however, 
she  sees  in  the  mirror  a  reflection  of  the  famous  knight  Sir 
Lancelot,  as  he  rides  down  to  Camelot  to  see  his  king,  a  glorious 
picture  with  the  sun  reflected  back  in  dazzling  light  from  his 
golden  armour.  In  all  her  lonely  life  the  Lady  of  Shalott 
had  never  seen  such  a  sight  as  this.  On  the  impulse  of  the 
moment  she  steps  across  the  room  holding  out  her  arms  to  the 
knight  in  wistful  entreaty,  and  at  that  very  moment  the  web 
from  the  loom  flies  out  broken  across  the  room,  and  the  mirror 
is  shivered  to  pieces.  She  has  broken  her  promise,  and  the  curse 
has  descended.  Then  slowly  descending  the  stairs  she  finds  a 
boat  moored  by  the  bank,  and  loosing  the  rope  is  carried  away 
by  the  stream  towards  Camelot.  Dressed  all  in  whites  sur- 
rounded by  lilies,  she  is  carried  by  the  stream  past  the  wonder- 
ing people.  But  before  the  boat  bearing  its  beautiful  burden  has 
reached  the  outskirts  of  Camelot,  the  Lady  of  Shalott  has 
breathed  her  last,  and  the  mystery  of  the  curse  remains  a 
mystery  for  ever.  As  the  boat  slowly  floats  on  towards  the 
town,  the  knights  cross  themselves  in  fear,  afraid  that  she. might 
be  some  spirit  from  the  other  world,  bnt  Sir  Lancelot  alone  of 
them  all,  though  unwitting  that  he  was  the  cause  of  the  curse 
descending  upon  her,  feels  a  strange  pity  for  the  girl  who  had 
come  to  Camelot  at  last,  only  to  die  there. 

"CHURCH  AND  STAGE."— Released  November  7th. 
Length  775  feet. 

Lionel  Chance,  a  young  fellow  of  about  23,  originally  in- 
tended   to   adopt  the  church   as  his  career,  but   having   a   con- 
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scientious  scruple  on  the  point,  and  fearing  that  he  would  not 
be  fitted  for  the  calling  decided  after  mature  consideration  to 
abandon  the  idea.  Soon  after  he  has  come  to  this  decision  he 
is  at  a  theatre,  when  he  sees  a  beautiful  young  dancer  called 
Poppy  Hynes,  and  becomes  completely  infatuated  with  her.  He 
obtains  an  introduction  to  the  girl,  and  pleads  his  cause  so 
successfully  that  in  a  few  weeks  the  pair  are  quietly  marjied  at 
a  registry  office.  For  a  time  all  goes  well,  but  after  a  year  of 
married  life,  Poppy,  though  she  still  loves  her  husband,  finds 
her  present  mode  of  life  insufferably  dull  after  the  excitement 
and  glitter  of  the  stage,  and  at  last,  unable  to  bear  it  any  longer, 
writes  her  husband  a  note  to  the  effect  that  she  has  gone  back 
to  the  stage  to  take  up  her  profession  of  dancing  once  more,  and 
has  determined  not  to  enter  his  life  again.  Stricken  down  by 
this  great  sorrow  Lionel's  thoughts  once  more  turn  in  the 
direction  of  the  church,  and  he  finally  takes  orders,  and  is 
appointed  to  the  curacy  of  a  country  village.  Three  years  pass, 
and  Lionel  and  his  vicar  are  busy  organising  a  village  fete  in 
the  vicarage  grounds.  Just  at  the  last  minute  they  receive  a 
telegram  from  a  famous  dancer  who  was  to  appear,  saying  that 
it  is  quite  impossible  for  her  to  fulfil  her  engagement  as  she 
has  sprained  her  ankle,  but  she  is  sending  an  excellent  sub- 
stitute. When  the  time  for  the  entertainment  approaches  the 
substitute  appears,  and  turns  out  to  be  none  other  than  Poppy. 
In  the  middle  of  her  dance  Lionel,  who  has  been  busy  in  another 
part  of  the  grounds,  joins  the  ring  of  spectators.  Their  eyes 
meet,  and  both  stand  for  a  minute  struck  with  amazement,  and 
then  Poppy  falls  fainting  to  the  ground.  Lionel,  quickly  pick- 
ing her  up  in  his  arms,  carries  her  into  the  Vicarage,  and  is 
seen  bending  over  the  girl  kissing  her  fondly  in  his  endeavours 
to  revive  her  by  three  old  gossips  who  quickly  spread  the  news 
of  what  is  going  on.  Lionel,  however,  quickly  explains  how 
matters  stand  to  his  vicar,  and  the  latter  amazes  the  assembled 
company  by  introducing  Poppy  to  them  as  Lionel's'  wife.  The 
pair  are  then  left  alone  together,  and  Poppy,  flinging  herself 
into  her  husband's  arms,  acknowledges  her  mistake,  and  vows 
never  to  leave  him  again. 


KALEM. 
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"  THE      STREET      SINGE 

Length    1,060  feet. 


Released       November 


The  story  opens  with  a  scene  on  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
in  (he  neighbourhood  of  34th  Street,  where  a  small  crowd  is 
gathered  about  1'apita,  a  little  street  singer,  who  stands  hold- 
ing her  father's  hand — singing  to  the  assembled  men  and  boys. 
Suddenly  Papita's  father  falls,  and  upon  the  arrival  of  the 
ambulance  it  is  discovered  that  he  has  died  from  heart  failure. 
Carl,  a  young  musician,  who  has  been  attracted  by  Papita's 
singing,  observes  the  plight  of  the.  little  street  singer,  and 
tikes  her  to  his  home,  where  the  exquisite  quality  of  her 
voice  impresses  both  Carl  and  his  mother.  Ten  years  pass  by 
and  the  voice  of  the  little  street  singer  continues  to  improve. 
Carl  finally  decides  to  take  her  to  a  great  vocal  teacher. 
After  a  few  months  under  the  instruction  of  the  master.  Papita 
makes  her  appearance  in  the  drawing-room  of  a  rich  patron 
of  music.  The  wonderful  premise  of  the  fair  singer  impresses 
them  all,  and  Mrs.  Burleigh,  a  lady  of  means,  offers  to  give 
Papita  a  musical  education  abroad.  Papita  leaves  for  Europe, 
and  after  three  years  of  hard  study  under  the  leading  teachers 
she  returns  to  America,  and  makes  her  debut  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  House.  Carl  visits  the  opera,  and  sends  his  card 
in  to  Papita.  The  card  is  intercepted  by  Mrs.  Burleigh,  who 
meets  him  and  informs  him  that  Papita  does  not  wish  to  be 
bothered.  Carl  becomes  ill.  brooding  over  Papita's  apparent 
ingratitude.  Tapita,  after  scoring  an  immense  success  at  her 
debut,  feels  there  is  something  lacking  to  complete  her  happi- 
ness and,  alone,  she  goes  in  search  of  Carl  and  his  mcther. 
Arriving  at  the  former  home  of  Carl,  she  learns  that  his  mother 
died  some  time  ago,  and  the  neighbours  have  no  knowledge 
of  the  son.  While  walking  through  the  street  she  hears  the 
sound  of  a  violin,  and  readily  recognises  that  it  is  Carl 
playing  her  favourite  air.  P.ntering  the  house,  she  climbs  the 
stairs,  locates  the  unhappy  musician,  and  proves  to  him  that 
her  heart  is  true. 


"THE  GRIT  OF  THE  GIRL  TELEGRAPHER."— Released 
November  21st.     Length  940  feet. 

Betty's  fiance,  a  railroad  detective,  is  called  out  of  town  on 
private  business,  and  leaves  his  handcuffs  in  the  care  of  the 
girl  telegrapher.  Shortly  after  the  detective's  departure  Betty 
receives  a  message  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  Smoke-up  Smith, 
a  notorious  thief,  a  full  description  being  given.  Smith 
appears  at  the  station,  feeling  assured  that  he  will  not  be 
recognised,  and  engages  quarters  at  a  nearby  boarding-house. 
Betty,  fully  convinced  that  Smith  is  the  person  described  in 
the  message,  slips  the  handcuffs  into  her  pocket  and  goes  over 
to  the  boarding-house,  where  the  happy-go-lucky  thief  is  play- 
ing "  blind  man's  buff  "  with  the  young  boarders.  This  gives 
Betty  an  opportunity  to  slip  the  irons  on  Smith,  and  he  im- 
mediately shows  his  true  identity  by  the  disturbance  he  causes 
ere  he  is  imprisoned  in  the  station.  Smith  manages  to  escape 
and,  entering  a  locomotive,  speeds  down  the  track  and  out  of 
the  yards.  Betty,  however,  discovers  the  flight  of  the  thief 
and  hastens  to  another  engine,  prevailing  upon  the  engineer 
to  steam  up  and  follow  in  pursuit.  A  thrilling  chase  takes 
place,  and  the  criminal  is  captured.  As  the  locomotive  re- 
turns with  the  prisoner,  the  detective  steps  off  a  train,  and, 
taking  charge  of  "  Smoke-Up,"  congratulates  the  young  opera- 
tor on  her  bravery. 


LUBIN. 


M.P.  Sales  Ac.ency,  Wardolr  Street,  W 


"A  ROMANCE  OF  THE  COAST."— Released  Novem- 
ber  10th.     Length   1,068  feet. 

Seeking  atmosphere  for  stories,  Harry  Myers  leaves  his 
castle  and  mixes  with  the  fisher  folk  of  the  coast.  He  falls  in 
love  with  Ethel  Drayton,  daughter  of  Dick  Drayton,  and  sister 
of  Beatrice.  Dick  is  indolent  and  fond  of  drink,  and  the 
girls  have  to  set  the  lobster  pots.  One  day  Ethel  goes  out 
alone,  and  is  marooned  on  a  small  rock,  half  a  mile  away  from 
shore,  as  her  punt  breaks  loose.  The  tide  is  rising  rapidly, 
and  Ethel  screams  for  help.  Myers  rushes  to  the  beach,  and 
tries  to  take  a  boat  which  belongs  to  a  rival  lover.  After  a 
big  fight  he  secures  the  punt  and  pulls  to  the  rescue,  reaching 
Ethel  as  the  water  is  up  to  her  chin.  The  villagers  on  shore 
applaud  the  rescue,  and  when  Myers  lands  Ethel  safely  on 
shore  he  proposes  marriage.  Old  Dick  Drayton,  who  had 
opposed  the  match,  consents,  and  the  tragic  incident  works  a 
reformation  in  the  old  fisherman. 

■■  THE  SMUGGLER."— Released  November  7th.  Length 
1,038  feet. 

Jean  Dupont,  a  captain  of  coastguards,  is  in  love  with 
Marie,  the  daughter  of  a  smuggler.  He  thinks  her  father  is  a 
fisherman.  One  day  when  the  lovers  are  strolling  Jean  gets 
an  order  to  double  his  guard  as  the  smugglers  are  very  active. 
The  girl  at  once  sees  danger  for  her  father,  and  runs  home  to 
place  the  signal  lantern;  meeting  her  father  she  informs  him 
that  the  officers  are  on  the  alert.  She  then  takes  her  father's 
hat  and  coat  that  she  ma)'  lead  the  coastguards  a  wild 
goose  chase,  until  the  father  reaches  home  in  safety.  The 
guards  see  her,  and  mistaking  her  for  one  of  the  smugglers 
Jean  gives  the  order  to  shoot.  On  investigating  he  finds  the 
supposedly  dead  body  of  his  sweetheart.  She,  however,  re- 
covers, and  grief  overtaking  the  father  he  surrenders  himself 
to  the  officers. 

■A  CHILD'S  DEVOTION."— Released  November  24th. 
Length    1,065   ieet. 

Bert  Hackett,  a  widower,  is  in  lose  with  a  beautiful  and 
worthy  woman,  and  eventually  marries  her.  Hackett  has  a 
little  son,  who  is  called  "Laddie.''  The  boy  cannot  become 
reconciled  to  the  new  mamma;  she  tries  to  win  his  love,  but 
to  no  purpose.  Finally  a  little  sister  is  born  and  "Laddie'' 
softens  up.  The  baby,  however,  dies,  and  the  mother's  grief  is 
intense,  and  "  Laddie  "  goes  out  to  try  and  get  another  baby 
to  console  her.  He  meets  a  woman  who  has  quite  a  number 
of  children,  and  is  quite  surprised  that  she  will  not  part  with 
one  that  he  may  take  it  home  to  his  new  mamma.  At  last  he 
sees  one  in  a  baby-carriage  on  the  side-walk  ;  he  wheels  it 
home.  The  mother  of  the  baby,  however,  tracks  it,  and  when 
Mamma  Hackett  has  to  give  it  up  the  boy  rushes  to  her  arms 
and    pleads   to  be   her  baby. 
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LUX. 

R.  Prieur  &  Co. 


NESTOR. 

R.  Prieur  &  Co. 


"  HIS  CHANCE." — Released  November  27th.  Length 
1,850    ft. 

John  Malcomb  has  received  a  good  education  and  has  good 
prospects  of  becoming  a  very  efficient  draughtsman.  Misfor- 
tune befalls  his  mother,  who  is  entirely  ruined  by  the  failure 
of  the  South-Western  Mutual  Supply  Company,  in  which 
the  whole  of  her  funds  are  invested.  The  news  of  this  calamity 
causes  Mrs.  Malcomb  to  become  so  ill  that  she  is  sent  to  the 
hospital,  and  thus  John  is  left  to  struggle  on  alone.  All  his 
fine  prospects  are  entirely  ruined,  and  he  finds  it  impossible 
to  obtain  employment.  He  is  obliged  to  sell  up  the  old  home 
and  take  to  the  streets,  so  closely  does  poverty  dog  his  foot- 
steps. After  picking  up  a  stray  copper  or  so  earned  in  the 
streets,  John  decides  to  become  a  servant.  He  enters  the 
house  of  Mr.  Dury,  an  engineer,  and  is  soon  engaged  upon 
the  most  menial  tasks.  He  falls  in  love  with  his  master's 
daughter,  but  keeps  his  secret  to  himself.  Dury  has  invested 
all  his  fortune  upon  an  invention  of  his  own.  The  idea  is 
quite  a  good  one,  but  there  are  in  it  several  imperfections 
which  require  a  more  highly-skilled  man  than  himself  to 
perceive.  John  becomes  interested  in  the  work,  and  his  natural 
genius  shows  itself  at  last  and  paves  the  way  to  happier 
days. 


MAJESTIC. 

Western  Import  Co., 
7,   Rupert  Court,  W. 


"THE  HIGHER  THOUGHT."— Released  November  13th. 
Length  875  feet. 

Four  lovers  go  from  the  hotel  into  the  woods  to  picnic.  A 
poet  who  always  carries  a  bouquet  stops  to  speak  to  them  on  the 
beauties  of  nature.  He  notes  with  horror  that  there  is  meat  in 
their  picnic  feast,  of  which  they  are  about  to  partake.  He  holds 
up  a  bunch  of  bananas,  and  goes  into  ecstasies  over  the  beautiful 
fruits  of  nature.  The  girls  are  converted,  and  remove  the  meat, 
but  the  men  slyly  recover  it  while  the  girls  follow  the  departing 
poet  with  looks  of  rapture.  The  following  day  the  girls  desert 
their  lovers  for  the  poet,  who  reads  poetry  to  them.  The  men 
feel  left  out  in  the  cold,  and  their  mutual  friend,  Helen,  finds 
them  the  picture  of  despair.  She  suggests  a  rival  cult  as  a 
counter-move,  and  instructs  them  in  the  art.  The  plot  is  suc- 
cessful, and  the  girls'  anger  and  jealousy  are  aroused.  The  poet 
falls  in  love  with  Helen,  but  is  at  first  repulsed,  his  bouquet 
being  thrown  in  his  face.  He  renounces  his  fads,  tears  up  his 
poems,  cuts  his  long  hair,  and  enjoys  a.  beef-steak.  He  deserts 
his  disciples  and  resumes  his  attentions  to  Helen  in  a  manly 
way,  and  is  accepted.  The  girls,  finding  themselves  deserted, 
determine  to  make  up  with  the  boys.  They  sit  down  on  the 
bench  and  weep.  The  boys  then  noiselessly  creep  up  from 
behind  the  bench  and  sit  down  beside  them.  The  girls  look 
up,  and  tears  are  soon  dried  and  peace  made. 

"  A  SUMMER  IDYL."-—  Released  November  23rd.  Length 
875  feet. 

Henry  Denver,  a  broker,  being  surfeited  with  the  pleasures 
of  social  life  in  the  city,  and  wearied  of  the  cares  of  business, 
resolves  to  seek  a  quiet  place  in  the  Catskills,  in  which  to  spend 
the  summer.  He  reads  an  advertisement  that  appeals  to  him, 
resolves  to  go  there,  and  calls  on  his  fiancee,  Ruth  Desmond,  to 
tell  her  of  his  departure.  At  the  same  time  an  heiress,  Marion 
Lane,  comes  to  the  same  conclusion  regarding  the  city,  and 
happens  to  choose  the  same  resort  that  Denver  does.  She  tells 
James  Wall,  her  fiance,  and  he  is  also  displeased.  Both  young 
people,  travelling  incognito  as  a  poor  clerk  and  stenographer, 
arrive  at  Catskill  Corners  and  seek  board  with  Hiram  Smith. 
Pretending  to  be  poor,  they  are  given  a  reasonable  rate.  Time 
and  propinquity  work  the  usual  wonders  in  the  usual  way,  and 
Henry  and  Marion  fall  in  love  with  each  other.  Their  fiances. 
still  in  the  city,  detect  a  suspicious  note  in  their  correspondence, 
md  both  resolve  to  visit  the  recreant  ones.  They  arrive  at  the 
same  time,  and  Ruth  recognises  Marion  and  tells  Henry  who 
she  is.  Both  Ruth  and  James  are  angry  at  what  they  see  and 
learn  and  the  engagements  ar:>  broken  off,  the  two  leaving  in  a 
huff  for  the  hot  city  again,  while  Henry  and  Marion  renew 
their  troth  in  the  cool  countryside,  waving  the  heated  lovers 
a  cold   good-bye. 


"  FORTUNES  OF  WAR."— Released  November  30th.  Length 

y8o  feet. 

Mrs.  Hartford  gives  her  son  her  husband's  sword,  and  tells 
him  to  uphold  the  honour  of  the  family.  The  boy  leaves  his 
home  to  join  his  command,  and  is  sent  off  on  picket  duty.  While 
on  duty,  Gordon,  the  spy,  breaking  through  the  lines,  is  fired 
upon  and  wounded  ;  he  fires  in  return  and  George  gets  killed. 
Gordon  gets  away,  sees  an  upstairs  verandah  with  a  casement 
window,  and  climbs  to  it.  It  is  the  window  of  the  widow's 
room.  She,  sitting  inside,  hears  the  noise  and  comes  to  the 
window  to  find  Gordon,  the  spy,  wounded  and  exhausted  with 
his  flight.  She  washes  his  wounds,  and  feeds  him  as  he  starts  to 
tell  his  story  of  escape.  A  noise  is  heard  outside  the  door,  and 
he  hurriedly  exits  to  the  window.  The  Sergeant  enters,  and 
breaks  the  news  of  George's  death  to  the  widow.  He  then  goes 
out,  and  the  body  is  brought  in  by  the  soldiers  draped  with  a 
flag.  The  sword  is  also  brought  in  and  handed  to  the  widow. 
The  Sergeant  and  soldiers  exit,  and  the  widow  is  left  with  her 
dead.  The  spy,  Gordon,  outside,  not  hearing  any  further 
sounds,  and  having  seen  the  soldiers  leave  the  house,  ventures 
to  put  his  head  in  through  the  curtain  window  again.  The 
widow  in  her  grief  has  for  the  moment  forgotten  him.  He  enters, 
sees  her  with  the  body,  and  with  the  idea  that  he  is  intruding 
starts  for  the  window  again.  The  widow  hears  him  in  the  room, 
looks  up  from  the  body,  and  tells  him  that  the  soldiers  have 
brought  back  her  only  son  dead.  Something  fascinates  the  spy, 
md  he  draws  near  to  the  body.  The  widow  uncovers  her  dead 
son's  face,  and  the  spy  starts  back.  His  manner  being  strange, 
the  widow  accuses  him  of  killing  her  son,  and  the  spy  con- 
fesses. She  makes  a  motion  to  go  to  the  window  to  call  the 
soldiers  back,  but  the  man  begs  for  his  life.  She  crosses  the 
room,  and  looks  again  to  the  face  of  her  son  and  then  to  the 
window.  The  spy  tells  her  to  shout  to  the  soldiers.  He  will 
give  up  his  life  for  the  trouble  he  has  brought  on  the  widow.  , 
But  she,  looking  at  the  poor  wretch,  lets  him  go,  and  he  leaves 
bv  the  window. 


NORDISK, 

25,  Cecil  Court,  W.C. 


"  THE  CLOWN'S  REVENGE."— Released  November  10th. 
Length  2,352  feet. 

Marzoni,  a  trick  cyclist  in  a  circus,  is  engaged  to  Baptista, 
an  equestrienne  and  a  sister  performer,  but  he  goes  through  his 
act  with  Ooralie.  Pierre,  a  clown,  possesses  a  strong  affection 
for  Baptista.  Marzoni,  together  with  his  fiancee  and  his  partner, 
arrive  in  a  town  in  which  they  are  to  perform  and  seek 
lodgings.  These  are  obtained  at  an  inn,  and  we  witness  the 
dejection  of  Coralie  as  she  sees  how  attentive  Marzoni  is  to 
Baptista,  for  she  herself  loves  her  partner.  The  time  arrives 
when  all  is  ready,  and  the  three  artistes  have  to  hurry  off. 
Baptista  suddenly  remembers  that  she  has  left  her  purse  behind, 
and  while  the  other  two  walk  on  she  runs  back  to  fetch  it. 
Marzoni  and  Coralie  are  seen  together  by  Pierre,  who,  think- 
ing he  sees  a  chance  in  their  intimacy  of  arousing  jealousy  in 
Baptista,  waits  for  the  latter.  To  her  he  makes  certain  allega- 
tions, but  these  are  treated  with  scorn,  and  his  plan  failing  he 
declares  his  love,  only  to  receive  a  set-back.  Shortly  after  the 
first  performance  is  held,  and  after  several  minor  "  turns " 
Baptista  makes  her  appearance  on  a  splendid  thoroughbred. 
Something  goes  wrong,  however,  and  before  anything  can  be 
done  to  avert  the  accident  the  artiste  has  been  flung  to  the 
ground.  A  doctor  amongst  the  audience  jumps  into  the  ring, 
and  under  his  orders  the  injured  woman  is  carried  into  one  of 
the  dressing-rooms.  Marzoni,  who  has  picked  her  up,  anxiously 
awaits  the  physician's  verdict,  and  he  is  relieved  to  hear 
that  there  is  nothing  of  a  nature  serious  enough  to  warrant 
anything  beyond  a  few  weeks'  confinement  to  bed.  The  visit  of 
the  circus  to  this  town  draws  to  a  close,  and  Baptista  is  still 
unable  to  leave  her  bed.  Marzoni  is  therefore  forced  to  go  on 
without  her,  and  he  fails  to  realise  the  secret  joy  of  Coralie, 
who  sees  in  this  an  opportunity  of  being  alone  with  the  man  she 
loves.  The  partners  travel  to  their  next  destination,  unaware 
of  the  fact  that  Pierre  has  constituted  himself  a  spy  of  their 
doings.      When   the    two,   upon    arrival,    walk   by    the   seashon 
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they  are  watched  by  the  clown,  who  finally  writes  to  Baptista 
that  her  sweetheart  is  unfaithful.  Immediately  the  girl 
despatches  a  telegram  summoning  Marzoni  to  her,  and  upon  his 
arrival  she  shows  him  the  note  from  Pierre,  demanding  to  know 
if  there  is  any  truth  in  it.  Of  course,  he  denies  the  whole 
assertion,  but  he  seems  so  pre-occupied  that  Baptista  deter- 
mines to  visit  the  circus  and  watch  for  herself.  Shortly  after 
preparations  are  made  for  a  particularly  daring  feat,  in  which 
the  two  trick  cyclists  have  to  ride  down  a  steep  incline,  leap 
through  space  over  a  gap.  in  the  track,  and  alight  on  the 
farther  side.  Rehearsals  are  held,  and  all  works  out  smoothly. 
Then  comes  the  proper  show  before  a  vast  audience,  who  gaze 
enraptured  at  the  ring  performance.  Marzoni  has  at  last  found 
that  he  loves  Coralie,  and  while  he  is  caressing  her  the  door 
opens  and  Baptista  looks  in.  Her  reflection  is  noticed  in  a 
mirror  by  Coralie,  but  when  the  latter  turns  around  the  door  is 
closed  and  there  is  no  sign  of  the  injured  woman.  Time  flies, 
and  ere  long  the  trick  cyclists  are  astride  their  machine,  Coralie 
seated  upon  her  partner's  shoulders,  and  are  careering  down- 
wards towards  the  gap.  The  cycle  swerves,  and  in  an  instant 
the  performers  are  hurled  to  the  floor.  Lifeless,  they  are  picked 
up  and  carried  out  of  the  ring.  The  crowd  around  the  bodies 
suddenly  parts  to  admit  Baptista,  who  drops  on  her  knees 
beside  the  man  she  loved.  And  thus  we  leave  her,  alone  with 
her  memories  and  her  dead. 


PATHE    FRERES, 

31-3.  Charing  Cross  Rd.,  W.C. 


"THE  WHEEL  OF  DESTRUCTION."— Released  Novem- 
ber 16th.     Length   1,435   ^eet- 

Helene  Durand  and  Albert  Dubailey  are  betrothed,  and  the 
day  the  engagement  is  to  be  formally  announced  Helene  goes 
driving  in  'the  park.  The  horse  suddenly  bolts,  and  it  is 
only  stopped  in  its  mad  career  by  Jean  Ribos,  a  young  motorist. 
Bruised  and  shaken,  he  is  taken  home  by  Helene;  her  mother 
thanks  him,  and  the  two  ladies  learn  that  he  is  to  take  part  in 
a  forthcoming  great  international  motor  race.  The  Dubaileys, 
arriving  at  this  juncture,  join  in  thanking  him,  though  Albert 
is  somewhat  disconcerted  at  Helene's  obvious  interest  in  Ribos. 
The  night  before  the  race  Helene  contrives  to  go  to  the  motor 
shed  to  wish  Ribos  good  luck.  The  young  motorist  is  clean- 
ing his  machine,  and  he  explains  to  Helene  how  much  the  race 
means  to  him — fame  for  himself  and  profit  for  his  employers, 
he  being  the  crack  chauffeur  of  the  "  Wanda "  Automobile 
Company.  It  is  in  the  middle  of  this  conversation  that  Albert 
finds  them,  and  realises  that  Ribos  is  a  rival,  whom  he  deter- 
mines to  get  rid  of.  Late  that  night  he  makes  his  way  to 
the  motor  shed,  and  with  a  handsaw  he  tampers  with  the 
steering  wheel  of  Ribos'  machine.  The  next  day  Helene  sees 
Ribos  at  the  starting  point  of  the  race,  and  gives  him  a  rose 
she  is  wearing.  Like  the  knights  of  old,  he  wears  it  as  a 
favour,  and  with  a  lingering  glance  Helene  joins  the  others. 
Midst  tremendous  excitement,  the  race  starts,  and  the  long, 
grey  machines  go  tearing  along  through  miles  of  cheering 
spectators,  until  they  are  lost  to  sight  in  clouds  of  dust. 
Helene  breathlessly  watches  the  progress  of  Ribos'  car,  and  has 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  by  the  indicator  that  he  moves 
rapidly  from  the  third  to  the  first  place.  The  race  is  almost 
won,  when,  to  everybody's  horror,  Jean's  car  suddenly  swerves, 
and,  mounting  a  steep  bank,  overturns  with  its  occupants  under- 
neath it.  With  pallid  faces  Helene  and  her  mother  watch 
Ribos  being  brought  into  the  ambulance  tent.  He  is  uncon- 
scious, but  the  doctor  takes  a  hopeful  view  of  his  injuries.  At 
this  moment  Albert,  who  has  followed  them  in,  is  confronted 
by  an  ambulance  man  with  the  broken  steering  wheel.  His 
face  reveals  his  guilt,  and  he  stands  self-condemned,  whilst 
Helene  lashes  him  with  her  scorn.  He  is  frenzied  by  her 
words,  and  seeks  to  end  his  life  with  his  revolver,  but  is  pre- 
vented by  the  girl.  Penitent,  he  then  pleads  to  Ribos  for  for- 
giveness, who  gives  it  freely.  Ribos  can  afford  to  be  mag- 
nanimous, for  he  has  won  love,  if  not  fame,  in  the  great 
race. 

"  THE  GREAT  STEEL  SECRET."— Released  Novem- 
ber 13th.     Length  1,220  feet. 

The  Holland  National  Steel  Foundry  discovers  the  secret 
of  making  steel  of  an  unparalleled  resistance,  and  when  the 
news  becomes  known  its  whole  staff  of  trained  and  efficient 
workmen   and   founderers   are  thrown   into  a  flutter   of  excite- 


ment, like  those  men  who  have  already  had  their  day  in  the 
great  foundry.  Amongst  these  latter  is  old  Piet  Goethal,  who  has 
two  great  prides  which  hold  equal  place  in  his  life — one  his 
son,  the  other  the  foundry.  Joakim  is  indeed  a  good  lad,  keen 
and  intelligent,  and  a  hard  worker  in  the  foundry.  He  is 
deeply  in  love  with  Alsteen,  the  black-eyed  daughter  of  the 
local  beerseller,  and  on  the  night  the  news  of  the  new  steel  is 
the  chief  topic  in  the  men's  mouths  he  asks  her  to  marry  him. 
But  Alsteen  refuses  point  blank  ;  she  wants,  she  says,  a  man 
with  money.  The  blow  strikes  Joakim  hard,  and  in  the  long 
run  it  happens  that  he  falls  an  easy  prey  to  a  foreign  secret 
service  agent,  come  to  wrest  from  little  Holland  the  great 
steel  secret,  who  bribes  him  to  steal  the  chemical  formula, 
locked  in  the  private  offices  at  the  foundry.  Joakim  is  dis- 
turbed in  the  act,  and,  terror-stricken,  rushes  into  the  works, 
with  his  pursuers  behind  him.  On  and  on  he  goes,  dodging  be- 
hind mighty  machines,  crossing  short  galleries  and  seeming  to 
move  almost  as  swiftly  as  the  great  belts  and  thundering  wheels 
around  him.  His  pursuers,  however,  do  not  relax  their  pace, 
and  Joakim,  in  a  very  panic  of  terror,  is  suddenly  impelled  to 
tip  up  a  great  converter,  the  fiery  stream  from  which  cuts  off 
those  following  him.  The  act  is  the  ruin  of  the  foundry.  The 
fire  spreads,  and  before  night  the  tale  of  woe  and  disaster  has 
caused  the  whole  world  to  pause.  The  identity  of  the  criminal 
remains  unknown  to  all  save  old  Piet,  whose  suspicions  are 
first  aroused  by  his  son's  demeanour.  The  brave  old  man  is 
momentarily  stunned  with  the  horror  of  the  crime  and  the 
catastrophe,  and  when  he  recovers  from  his  mental  coma  he 
has  a  worse  ordeal  to  face,  for  his  sense  of  honour  forces  him 
to  go  and  proclaim  his  son's  guilt  to  his  former  masters.  He 
offers  to  give  his  son  up  to  justice,  but  this  last  bitterness  is 
spared  him,  for  Joakim,  flying  from  his  country,  seeks  to 
expiate   his    guilt  in   lifelong  exile. 

"  BRITANNICUS."  —  Released  November  23rd.  Length 
2,280  feet. 

Nero  is  painted  as  a  young  man  in  the  first  months  of  his 
reign,  and,  therefore,  not  yet  steeped  in  the  debasing  crime  of 
his  later  years.  He  is  not,  however,  falsely  drawn  as  a  good 
man,  for  the  story  of  Britannicus  is  practically  the  story  of 
Nero's  first  crime.  Into  this  crime  he  is  led  by  Aggrippina, 
his  mother,  who,  the  widow  of  Claudius,  has  Nero,  her  son 
by  a  former  marriage,  proclaimed  king  to  the  detriment  of  his 
younger  half-brother,  Britannicus.  Britannicus,  young  in 
mind  and  young  in  years,  protests  loudly  and  bitterly  at  the 
usurpation  of  his  throne;  but  his  boyish  anger  is  used  as  a 
weapon  against  him ;  for  Nero,  with  the  subtlety  that  comes 
to  him  from  his  mother,  proclaims  that  his  ascension  to  the 
throne  shall  be  ratified  by  the  voice  of  the  people,  and  cun- 
ningly leads  the  populace  to  look  askance  at  the  youth  in  the 
throes  of  his  passionate  anger.  And  when  the  all-important 
question  is  put  at  the  very  threshold  of  the  palace  of  the 
Caesars,  the  long  shouts  of  "  Nero,  Nero,"  and  the  forest  of 
white  uplifted  arms  pointing  from  the  elder  brother  to  the 
insignia  of  sovereignship,  speak  the  death-knell  to  Britanni- 
cus' claims,  in  spite  of  the  rights  given  him  by  birth.  F-rom 
that  day  he  vows  bitter  hatred  to  his  brother,  and  he  sends 
a  plea  to  Junia,  to  whom  he  has  given  his  strong  youthful 
love,  to  use  her  influence  to  gain  him  adherents,  and  to  help 
him  recover  the  throne.  He  chooses  as  his  confidant  the 
Counsellor  Narcissus,  bidding  him  be  the  carrier  of  his  letter. 
Narcissus,  however,  has  secret  leanings  towards  the  new 
Caesar,  in  whom  he  sees  a  hidden  and,  as  yet,  unfostered 
vice  compatible  with  the  evil  of  his  own  treacherous  nature. 
He,  therefore,  carries  the  missive  to  Nero,  and  the  usurper, 
filled  with  a  violent  anger,  and  fearing  the  power  of  Junia, 
plots  to  have  her  carried  off  in  the  night.  Narcissus  carries 
out  the  details  of  the  plot,  first  deceiving  Britannicus  with  the 
tale  that  Junia,  learning  of  his  loss  of  all  power,  has  dis- 
claimed her  former  professions  of  love.  Before,  however,  this 
message  is  given  him,  Julia  is  stolen  away  and  carried  un- 
conscious to  Caesar's  palace.  Here  the  sight  of  her  beauty 
arouses  Nero's  love,  and  his  previous  bitter  thoughts  of  crime 
and  enmity  are  forgotten.  Junia's  life  is  spared,  and  she  is 
kept  for  the  time  being  a  prisoner  in  the  palace.  In  the 
meantime  Britannicus,  disbelieving  the  story  of  her  unfaith- 
fulness, hurries  to  her  house,  and  from  thence  to  the  palace 
to  demand  Caesar's  justification  of  his  act.  Nero,  informed 
of  his  arrival,  swears  to  Junia  that  her  lover  shall  die  if  in 
the  forthcoming  meeting  between  hijn  and  her  she  shall  allow 
one  word  of  affection  to  pass  her  lips.  So  the  meeting  be- 
tween the  lovers  is  a  cold  one ;  for  Junia,  aware  of  the  hidden, 
watching  Caesar,   greets  Britannicus  silently  from  very  fear  of 
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the  thrc.it  hanging  over  her.  and  once  more  Britannicus  is  de- 
ceived, and  forced  to  depart  uncomforted.  Then  a  new  element 
springs  up  in  the  drama  of  passion  and  treachery.  Nero, 
weary  of  his  mother's  influence,  and  to  rid  himself  of  her,  has 
her  chair  removed  from  the  senate  room.  Aggrippina,  her 
love  for  her  son  changed  into  hatred  at  the  insult,  turns  her 
allegiance  to  Britannicus,  to  whom  she  discloses  the  tissue  of 
lies  woven  by  Narcissus  and  Nero.  She  bids  him  be  of  good 
heart,  and  promises  to  aid  him  overthrow  Nero.  But  Nero, 
resolute  in  his  desire  to  remove  Britannicus  from  his  path, 
has  a  subtle  poison  prepared,  and.  under  a  mask  of  friend- 
ship, he  soothes  his  brother's  suspicions.  He  makes  no  further 
resistance  to  his  union  with  Junia.  and  prepares  to  celebrate 
the  marriage  at  a  gorgeous  feast.  The  feast  is  given  at  the 
April  calends,  and  during  the  banquet  Nero  rises  with  a  cup 
of  poisoned  wine,  which  he  offers  with  his  own  hand  to 
Britannicus.  The  youth  drinks  deeply,  and  the  poison,  doing 
its  quick  work,  stretches  him  in  a  death  agony  on  the  marble 
of  the  floor.  Junia  cries  out  in  terror  ;  then,  seeing  Nero's 
triumphant  gaze  directed  towards  her,  she  seizes  the  cup  and 
•drains  the  dregs  of  the  poison. 


POWERS. 


R.  Prieck  &  Co..  Film  House,  Gerhard 
Stkeet,  W. 


"HIS  MADONNA."— Released  November  <ith.  Length 
■init>   feet. 

Edwin  Gordon,  an  artist,  loves  Alice  Eggleston,  his  model  ; 
but  he  is  poor  and  loves  her  in  silence.  She  is  a  beautiful 
young  woman,  but  is  unaware  of  the  passion  of  her  employer, 
and  is  much  sought  after  bv  other  admirers.  The  dream  ot 
Edwin  is  shattered  when  she  leaves  him  for  Ralph  Gray,  a 
debor.aire  man  of  the  world,  who  sees  in  Alice  only  her  beauty 
and  charm.  They  marry  and  a  child  is  born  to  them.  Edwin, 
unable  to  remain  in  a  locality  that  has  been  the  scene  of  his 
one  great  sorrow,  leaves  and  pursues  his  art  in  a  distant  city. 
He  prospers  and  becomes  prominent.  He  is  given  a  commis- 
sion to  decorate  a  fashionable  church  and  paints  beautiful 
pictures  on  the  windows.  While  at  work  an  inspiration  comes 
to  him,  and  he  paints  a  picture  of  the  Madonna  and  her  child. 
He  remembers,  and  in  his  sorrow  uses  his  brushes  deftly,  and 
the  result  is  a  strikingly  faithful  likeness  of  his  lost  sweet- 
heart, Alice,  holding  in  her  arms  a  child.  In  the  meantime 
Alice  has  been  deserted  by  Gray,  and  wanders  away  from 
her  native  city.  She  is  in  destitute  circumstances  and  seeks 
refuge  in  the  church  and  there  finds  her  portrait  painted  on 
the  window.  She  intuitively  knows  that  there  is  but  one 
man  in  the  world  who  could  paint  the  picture,  and  she  seeks 
hun    out,   with  the   result   that    they   find    happiness  at    last. 


RELIANCE. 

Wksti  RN   Import  Co. 


A      MAX     AMONG      MEN."— Released      November     16th. 
Length    go,    feet. 

Tern,  a  quarryman,  is  in  love  with  Jessie,  daughter  of  the 
foreman  of  the  quarry.  Her  father  objects  to  the  match, 
and  there  is  a  quarrel  between  the  two  men.  Jackson,  another 
quarryman,  seeing  Jessie's  father  leaving  the  office  with  a 
large  roll  of  bills,  follows  him  and  knocks  him  unconscious. 
About  this  time  Tom  decides  to  le  ,ie  the  works,  and  places 
a  note  under  the  door  of  Jessie's  home  addressed  to  her  father. 
telling  him  that  Jess  and  he  al<  tie  know  the  reason  of  his 
departure.  After  his  crime  Jackson  passes  the  house,  and  see- 
ing the  note  reads  it.  He  has  an  idea  he  can  place  the  crime 
on  Tom's  shoulders.  He  places  the  wallet  he  stole  in  Tom's 
c  abin.  Later  Jess  finds  her  father's  body  and  rushes  to  the 
men  to  tell  them  what  has  happened.  Tom  is  missing,  and  this 
1  alls  forth  suspicion  against  him.  Led  by  Jackson,  the  men 
search  Tom's  cabin  and  find  the  empty  wallet.  The  men  go 
after  Tom  and  get  him.  He  is  led  back  into  town,  and  the 
letter  is  produced.  Jackson  makes  a  pretence  of  opening  it, 
but  Tom,  afraid  its  contents  will  be  misconstrued,  and  to  get 
it  back  unopened,  takes  the  guilt  en  his  shoulders  to  save 
Jessie's  good  name.  Tom  is  condemned  to  die  within  the  hour, 
*nd   is  led  off  to  be  hung.     In   'he  meantime.  Jess  and   a  neigh- 


bour woman  are  working  over  the  supposedly  dead  man.  He 
recovers  consciousness  and  -Jess  rushes  out  to  bring  the  men 
back  with  Tom.  Upon  learning  that  the  foreman  is  not  dead, 
Jackson  tries  to  get  away.  The  men  realise  the  truth  and  fire 
after  his  departing  horse.  At  the  bedside  of  the  injured  man, 
Tom  is  exonerated  and  the  truth  proved.  Consent  is  given  to 
the  marriage  of  Jess  and  Tom.  A  lone,  riderless  horse  testifies 
to  the  accuracy  of  the  men's  shots. 


SELIG. 

Gerhard  Street,  \v. 


"THE  LITTLE  INDIAN  MARTYR."— Released  Novem- 
ber  10th.     Length  948  feet. 

This  is  the  story  of  a  little  Indian  neophyte  boy,  who  lived 
long  ago  at  one  of  the  California  missions.  The  tale  is  founded 
on  an  historic  incident.  Chiquito,  the  Indian  boy,  is  a  page  or 
personal  attendant  to  Padre  Juan,  the  big,  manly  priest  in 
charge  of  the  mission.  Chiquito  reverences  Padre  Juan  very 
much  for  his  godliness  and  vast  knowledge,  while  Padre  Juan 
loves  the  child  tenderly  for  his  intelligence  and  sweetness  of 
character.  Padre  Juan  takes  special  pains  to  teach  Chiquito 
his  lessons,  and  the  boy  is  constantly  begging  the  good-natured 
priest  to  read  to  him.  Chiquito's  own  mother  thinks  he  is 
a  good-for-nothing,  because  of  his  love  for  the  white  man's 
teachings,  and  all  his  playmates  look  at  him  askance.  But  he 
is  in  no  wise  swerved  from  his  devotion  to  the  Padre. 

The  time  comes  when  the  Indians  of  this  mission  determine 
to  revolt,  slay  the  priest  and  the  garrison,  and  return  to  their 
wild  mode  of  life.  Chiquito  chances  to  overhear  the  conspiracy, 
which  is  led  by  his  own  father  and  uncle,  and  is  dragged 
into  the  council  chamber  and  threatened  with  death.  The 
father  suggests  that  the  boy  shall  be  appointed  to  kill  Padre 
Juan  with  his  own  hands,  as  he  has  easy  access  to  the  Padre's 
cell.  If  he  accomplishes  this,  his  (Chiquito's)  life  shall  be 
spared.  The  boy  is  in  a  terrible  quandary.  He  is  given  a 
knife,  and  instructed  in  his  duty.  The  garrison  is  successfully 
routed  at  the  appointed  time,  only  a  sergeant  escaping.  Chiquito 
enters  the  Padre's  cell  while  the  latter  is  at  early  morning  de- 
votions, and  is  on  the  verge  of  slabbing  his  beloved  priest  to 
death  when  love  and  loyalty  overcome  him,  and,  instead  of 
slaying,  he  warns  Padre  Juan.  The  price  he  pays  is  his  own 
little  life,  for  the  Indians  outside,  angered  at  the'failure  of  the 
boy  to  slay  the  Padre,  fire  into  the  cell,  and  Chiquito  falls.  The 
Padre  is  found  by  the  rescuing  party  kneeling  in  his  cell  with 
the  boy  in  his  arm-. 

"THE  COWBOY'S  MOTHER."— Released  November  14th. 
Length   1,019  feet. 

Ed.  Weigel,  doing  well  in  the  West,  sends  for  his  mother  to 
come  and  live  in  the  home  that  he  has  provided  for  her. 
Ed.  find-  Dave,  a  bully,  mistreating  Indian  Jim,  and  interferes, 
incurring  Dave's  hatred.  Ed.  buys  a  new  knife,  and,  in  fun, 
makes  a  pass  at  Dave  with  it.  Later,  on  the  way  to  meet  his 
mother,  Ed.  loses  his  knife.  Dave,  riding  by,  finds  the  knife. 
Indian  Jim  appears,  and  Dave  again  tries  to  bully  him.  Jim, 
resentful,  tells  Dave  to  defend  himself.  A  terrific  knife  fight 
th?n  takes  place,  in  which  Dave  is  killed  and  the  Indian  badlv 
wounded.  Eearing  the  vengeance  of  the  crowd,  Jim  hides  in 
the  bushes.  The  cowboys  later  discover  the  body  of  Dave,  and 
find  by  his  side  Ed.'s  knife.  Ed.,  of  course,  is  accused  of  the 
crime.  The  'boys  find  him,  and,  despite  his  professions  of 
innocence,  they  prepare  to  string  him  up  to  the  branch  of  a 
wayside  tree.  The  mother  arrives  meantime,  and  not  finding 
her  son  at  the  station,  hires  a  rig,  and  proceeds  to  drive  to  the 
house.  She  takes  the  road  on  which  the  fight  took  place.  Indian 
Jim,  realising  that  Ed.  will  have  to  pay  the  penalty  for  his 
crime,  starts  to  crawl  along  the  road  in  an  effort  to  overtake 
the  posse.  The  mother  finds  the  Indian,  learns  his  story,  and, 
taking  him  into  the  buggy,  drives  at  a  maddening  pace  after 
the  crowd  that  are  bent  on  hanging  her  bov.  She  arrives  just 
in  time,  and  the  Indian,  with  his  dying  breath,  confesses  to  the 
killing. 

"THE  FIGHTING  INSTINCT. "—Released  November  28th. 
Length    1,005    Ie(1t. 

Billy  Kent,  a  product  of  the  sage  brush  country,  is  suspected 
by  his  sweetheart,  through  a  chain  of  circumstantial  evidence, 
of  having  attacked  and  robbed  her  father.     Although  Billy,  like 
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most  real  Western  men,  is  possessed  of  a  peaceable  disposition, 
when  he  is  wrongfully  accused,  the  fighting  instinct,  inherited 
from  past  generations,  is  awakened  -within  him,  and  he  starts 
out  to  find  the  man  whose  crime  has  been  laid  at  his  door.  He 
strikes  the  trail,  and,  by  some  dexterous  horsemanship,  follows 
it  through  the  hills.  After  a  daring  and  perilous  chase,  Billy 
is  wounded,  but  he  makes  it  so  hot  for  the  outlaw  that  he  is 
forced  to  abandon  his  horse,  and  engage  in  a  hand-to-hand 
battle  -with  Billy  on  the  edge  of  a  cliff.  During  the  desperate 
struggle  that  follows,  the  outlaw  is  plunged  to  the  bottom  of 
the  gorge.  By  a  most  unique  method  Billy  manages  to  bring 
his  wounded  captive  back  to  the  ranch.  There  everything  is 
fully  explained,  and  complete  happiness  is  once  more  the  reward 
for   Billy's  rough  experiences. 

•THE  LAIRD'S  DAUGHTER."— Released  November  17th. 
Length  1,016  feet. 

Robert  MacDonald,  a  poor  Scottish  lad,  is  in  love  with 
Airleen  MacGregor,  the  daughter  of  Laird  MacGregor,  of 
MacGregor  Manor.  She  returns  his  love,  and  cares  naught  for 
his  poverty,  but  their  happiness  is  suddenly  interrupted  when 
the  elder  MacGregor  learns  of  their  intentions.  His  wrath  is 
mighty,  and  Robert  is  ordered  to  keep  away  from  his  daughter. 
That  evening,  hearing  that  America  is  a  land  of  gold,  he  decides 
to  go  and  win  riches  in  order  to  marry  Airleen.  He  writes 
her  a  note,  asking  her  to  meet  him  that  night  at  the  old  trysting 
place.  This  note  is  intercepted  by  MacGregor,  who  compels 
Airleen  to  write  him  an  answer  to  the  effect  that  she  has  been 
amusing  herself  at  his  expense,  and  is  through  with  him.  This 
forced  answer  is  sent  to  Robert  by  the  Laird.  The  poor  lad  is 
dumbfounded  and  stunned.  Airleen  writes  him  another  note, 
explaining  how  she  was  forced  to  write  the  first  one,  but  this 
is  lost  in  the  post-office,  and  Robert  sails  to  America  in  ignor- 
ance of  Airleen's  true  love.  The  years  pass,  Robert  has 
prospered  and  grown  wealthy.  Airleen  ever  and  always 
has  waited  at  the  old  trysting  place,  hoping,  pray- 
ing for  the  return  of  her  "laddie."  One  day,  by 
a  trick  of  chance,  Robert  passes  through  the  town  of  his 
boyhood  days.  The  old  post-office  is  being  torn  down,  and  in 
moving  the  fixtures,  Airleen's  long-lost  letter  is  found,  and  sent 
to  Robert.  With  many  misgivings,  but  a  ray  of  hope  still 
kindled,  he  makes  all  haste  to  the  old  trysting  place,  and  there 
he  finds  his  boyhood  sweetheart  still  waiting.  Thus,  sometimes 
trust  and  perseverance  hath  its  reward,  as  in  the  case  of 
"  The    Laird's    Daughter. " 

"SERGEANT." — Released  November  21st.  Length  1,000 
feet. 

A  young  rancher  by  the  name  of  Byrne  is  in  love  with  Jessie 
Long.  A  city  chap  named  Harvey  is  also  courting  her.  Jessie 
has  consented  to.  become  engaged  to  Byrne,  and  looks  forward 
eagerly  to  his  arrival  with  the  ring  he  has  promised  her.  Byrne 
has  a  weakness  for  cards,  and  on  his  way  from  town  with  the 
ring  he  gets  into  a  game.  In  his  excitement  he  gambles  away 
the  ring  and  over-indulges  in  liquor.  On  his  arrival  at  Jessie's 
her  disappointment  in  him  is  so  keen  that  she  turns  to  Harvey, 
who  has  happened  in  just  at  this  critical  juncture.  While  she 
still  loves  Byrne,  in  her  exasperation  she  marries  Harvey.  Byrne 
loses  his  self-respect  for  a  short  time,  and  gambles  away  hi* 
little  ranch.  Crowing  disgusted  with  himself,  he  determines 
to  seek  the  company  of  real  men,  and  brace  up.  So  he  enlists 
in  the  Mounted  Police.  Harvey,  after  his  marriage  with  Jessie, 
degenerates  into  a  good-for-nothing,  and  drifts  to  the  outskirts 
of  a  sawmill  settlement,  where  he  sets  up  a  still,  and  makes 
liquor  illicitly.  The  Mounted  Police  learn  of  the  place,  and 
Byrne  is  assigned  to  the  duty  of  investigating.  He  discovers 
Jessie  and  her  child  in  misery  and  squalor.  But  duty  is  first, 
and  he  proceeds  to  attempt  the  arrest  of  Harvey.  This  is  no 
easy  matter,  and  there  is  a  chase  of  many  days  through  the 
forest,  during  which  the  fugitive  is  slowly  starving  to  death. 
But  the  Mounted  Police  never  give  up,  and  Byrne  plods  on 
until  he  finds  the  dead  body  of  his  quarry.  In  the  meantime 
Jessie,  deserted,  has  taken  her  child,  'and  moved  into  the  saw- 
mill settlement,  where  she  secures  work  as  a  waitress.  Byrne, 
returning  from  his  long  quest,  stops  at  this  boarding  house  to 
get   a  meal,   and  encounters  Jessie.     He  gives  her   the   news    of 


Harvey's  death,  and  she  realises  then  that  she  is  better  off  with- 
out him.  Byrne  takes  her  in  his  arms,  and  she  is  at  list 
happy. 


THANHOUSER. 

Western  Import  Co..  7,  Rupert  Ct.,  W 


"MY  BABY'S  VOICE.  "—Released   November  16th.     Length 
1,000   feet. 

Rose  Scott  is  a  stenographer  in  the  office  of  a  wealthy  John 
Mackey,  and  is  wooed  by  a  clerk  there,  one  Merwin.  But  Mr. 
Mackey  himself  takes  a  fancy  to  her,  and  she  becomes  Mrs- 
John  Mackey.  Ten  years  elapse,  and  we  find  the  Mackeys 
and  their  little  daughter  Ruth  on  a  pleasure  trip.  Ruth  makes 
friends  with  the  hotel  switchboard  operator,  and  to  amuse 
herself  uses  the  phone  in  her  own  room  to  talk  to  the  little 
lady  at  the  "  board."  For  the  first  time  since  the  old  office 
days  the  Mackeys  meet  Merwin.  Mackey  finds  his  time  very 
much  occupied  with  his  business  projects.  Mrs.  Mackey, 
though,  has  time  aplenty  on  her  hands,  time  to  renew  the  old 
friendship  with  Merwin.  With  Ruth  they  go  walking  through 
the  city,  for  the  husband  is  too  busy  with  his  affairs  to  do- 
even  that — even  though  he  is  on  a  "  pleasure  trip."  So 
Merwin  "  fills  fn  "  nicely  as  an  escort,  and  makes  himself  very 
agreeable  to  the  mother  and  daughter.  Then  some  evenings 
elapse,  and  putting  her  daughter  to  bed,  she  goes  to  her 
husband  to  find  he  cannot  stay  with  her  even  of  nights — even 
then  do  business  appointments  call  him.  In  a  rush  of  anger 
she  decides  to  leave  him,  and  tells  him  everything  in  a  note 
expressing  her  resentment  of  his  neglect.  She  tells  Merwin 
on  the  telephone  that  she  will  join  him,  and  the  girl  at  the 
switchboard  happens  to  hear.  Immediately  the  "  hello  girl's  " 
mind  is  made  up.  She  will  act  in  the  wife's  own  best  interests 
— swiftly.  She  pulls  out  the  plug  connecting  the  clerk's  phone 
with  that  in  the  wife's  room,  and  switches  the  wife's  line  on  to 
the  phone  in  the  little  girl's  room.  So  instead  of  falling  into 
Merwin's  toils  she  hears  the  sweet,  clear  voice  of  her  child, 
saying  :  "  Hello,  Mamma,  did  you  want  me?  "  The  baby's 
voice  acts  as  cold  water  on  her  anger.  She  is  shocked  into 
reason,  and  rushes  to  the  table  on  which  lays  the  note — and 
tears  the  missive  into  bits.  In  the  meantime  Merwin  tries 
frantically  to  get  the  wife's  room  on  the  phone  again.  Finally,, 
he  does  succeed  in  getting  an  answer  from  the  brainy  hello 
girl,  who  says,  "  Sorry,  but  that  line  is  busy."  But  Merwin 
sticks  to  his  task,  and  compels  the  operator  to  give  him  the 
line.  Little  Miss  Operator,  however,  has  won  the  great  game, 
for  all  that,  for  when  the  wife  does  talk  to  him  she  says, 
'•  I've  changed  my  mind.  I'll  not  go  out  this  evening."  Where- 
upon smiles  are  brought  to  the  angels — through  the  efforts  of 
;i   mere   little   "  hello  girl." 

■  INTO  THE  nF.SF.RT."— Released  November  20th.   Length 
1,000  feet. 

An  American  girl  and  her  father  were  travelling  in  the 
Orient,  and  there  they  were  joined  bv  the  girl's  fiance.  He 
knew  the  dangers  of  the  country  of  old,  but  the  girl  laughed 
at  his  warnings,  and  believed  that  life  and  property  were  as 
safe  as  they  are  on  Broadway,  New  York.  The  girl  hired  a 
dragoman,  and  took  an  excursion  into  the  desert,  despite  her 
sweetheart's  most  emphatic  warning.  The  chief  of  the  clan 
had  seen  the  girl  roaming  about  the  bazaars,  and  had  ordered 
the  dragoman  to  lure  her  to  his  camp.  After  she  had  beet* 
made  a  prisoner  the  chief  sent  a  demand  for  a  heavy  ransom 
to  her  father.  The  father  was  willing  to  pay,  but  the  fiance, 
declaring  the  elder  man  was  too  feeble  to  make  the  journey, 
won  his  consent  to  be  the  messenger  to  the  desert.  The  Arab 
thief  met  him  at  the  appointed  place,  but  treacherously  re- 
fused to  return  the  girl  after  receiving  the  money.  A  fight 
followed,  and  the  white  man  was  left  for  dead  on  the  desert 
sands.  Where  love  failed,  jealousy  won.  The  Arab's  favourite 
wife  had  been  detailed  as  guard  over  the  American  girl,  and 
believed  that  her  sway  was  disputed.  Therefore,  she  willingly 
listened  to  the  girl's  plea  for  freedom,  guided  her  from  the 
camp,  and  gave  her  a  horse.  On  her  way  across  the  desert  the 
girl  met  her  American  sweetheart,  wounded,  but  still  deter- 
mined not  to  return  without  her.  The  two  rode  away  together, 
were  pursued,  and  the  American  had  the  grim  satisfaction  of 
evening  scores  with  the  Arab  who  had  dared  to  cast  his  eyes  on 
the  woman  who  was  far  superior  to  him. 
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November,   1912. 


URBANORA, 

Wardour    Street,    W. 


"A  CHANCE  SHOT."— Released  November  13th.  Length 
985  feet. 

Mr.  Kowden.  the  squire,  gives  his  gamekeepers  strict  orders 
to  suppress  poaching  on  his  lands.  Giles,  the  head  keeper,  is 
suspicious  of  one  of  the  villagers,  Jim  Bennett,  and  finds  him  in 
the  woods  during  the  morning.  Bennett  eludes  the  keeper  and 
makes  for  home,  and  the  keeper  discovers  him  calmly  playing 
with  his  little  son  with  no  sign  of  a  gun.  Unable  to  prove  any- 
thing Giles  goes  back  to  the  woods,  declaring  he  will  catch 
Bennett  yet.  That  evening  Bennett  is  again  in  the  woods,  and 
Giles  is  about  to  seize  him  when  the  latter's  gun  goes  off  acci- 
dentally, wounding  his  face.  The  other  keepers  arrive  at  the 
sound  of  a  shot,  and  Giles  declares  Bennett  has  attempted  to 
kill  him.  He  is  arrested,  and  later  condemned  to  a  term  of 
penal  servitude,  in  spite  of  his  protested  innocence.  Mrs. 
Rowden  is  interested  in  Martha,  Bennett's  wife,  and  offers  her 
a  position  as  lady's  maid.  For  the  sake  of  her  child,  which  she 
must  support,  Martha  accepts  the  place.  Five  years  later  she  is 
still  with  the  Rowdens.  One  evening  her  master  leaves  some 
important  papers  on  a  chair  in  the  library.  Martha,  going  in 
last  thing  to  put  out  the  lights,  sees  them,  and  carries  them  to 
her  room  for  safety.  During  the  night  a  man  enters  through  her 
window ;  it  is  her  husband  who  has  escaped,  but  he  has  been 
seen  by  one  of  the  servants,  who  arouses  the  house.  Hardly 
have  the  husband  and  wife  embraced  than  they  hear  footsteps. 
Martha  hastily  takes  the  sheets  from  her  bed,  and  opening  a 
door  into  a  cupboard  with  a  skylight,  pushes  Bennett  in  just  in 
time.  Mr.  Rowden  questions  her,  and  she  denies  having  seen 
the  fugitive,  but  the  little  boy  is  awake,  and,  pointing  to  the 
cupboard,  cries,  "  Mamma,  you  know  quite  well  the  man  went 
in  there  !  "  They  throw  open  the  door  and  see  by  the  tell-tale 
sheets  how  he  has  escaped.  Mr.  Rowden  also  discovers  his 
papers,  and,  refusing  to  listen  to  explanations,  has  Martha 
arrested. 

"RED  EAGLE'S  REVENGE."— Released  November  20th. 
Length  895  feet. 

Freda,  the  pretty  daughter  of  Rancher  Joe,  loses  control  of 
her  horse,  which  bolts  with  her  and  gallops  perilously  near  the 
edge  of  the  precipice.  Red  Eagle,  an  Indian  chief,  sees  the 
girl's  danger,  and  heads  off  the  runaway,  seizing  the  rein  as  he 
passes.  Freda  makes  him  go  back  to  the  ranch  with  her,  so  that 
her  father  may  thank  him.  Tom,  one  of  the  cowboys,  who  is  in 
love  with  Freda,  becomes  unreasonably  jealous  of  the  Indian. 
Some  days  later,  while  Freda  is  gathering  flowers  on  the  prairie, 
a  poisonous  snake  coils  around  her  arm  and  bites  her  wrist. 
Terrified,  she  makes  her  way  home,  and  falls  exhausted  in  her 
father's  arms.  In  despair  he  remembers  Red  Eagle,  who  has 
a  reputation  for  great  healing  powers.  He  sends  Tom  to  find 
the  Indian,  and  summon  him  to  their  aid.  Red  Eagle  promises 
to  do  his  best,  and  lassooing  his  horse,  gallops  off  in  search 
of  a  certain  herb  necessary  to  cure  the  bite.  After  much  diffi- 
cult riding  over  precipitous  country  Red  Eagle  finds  the  plant, 
and  arrives  at  the  ranch  just  in  time  to  save  Freda's  life.  Full 
of  gratitude  she  thanks  him  from  her  heart,  and  taking  off  her 
neck  handkerchief  gives  it  to  the  chief,  who  presses  it  to  his 
lips.  Tom  is  a  silent  witness  of  the  scene,  and,  maddened  by 
jealousy,  rides  after  the  Indian  and  shoots  at  him.  Luckily  his 
aim  is  unsteady,  and  Red  Eagle  escapes  with  a  flesh  wound, 
vowing,  however,  revenge  on  the  cowboy.  Next  day  the  Indian, 
sees  Tom  coming  over  a  hill,  and  hiding  behind  a  boulder  of 
rock  waits  for  his  approach.  As  he  passes  below  Red  Eagle 
throws  his  lassoo,  and  catching  Tom  cleverly  round  the  neck 
brings  him  to  the  ground.  The  Indian  then  binds  him,  and  is 
about  to  leave  him  when  Freda  appears,  and  on  hearing  the  story 
expresses  her  great  contempt  for  Tom  and  walks  away  with  her 
preserver.  Red  Eagle. 

"BEATEN  ON  THE  POST."— Released  November  20th. 
Length  825  feet. 

Baron  Lestrac.  in  a  reckless  mood,  plays  cards  for  high 
stakes,  and  wins  ^5,000  from  his  friend,  Count  Vertault. 
During  the  evening  Lestrac,  who  is  troubled  with  neurasthenia, 
has  an  original  idea.  He  lays  a  wager  with  Vertault  that  he 
will  work  for  his  living  for  one  month.     He  must  support  him- 


self, and  agrees  to  spend  nothing  during  this  time  but  what  he 
actually  earns.  The  ,£5,000  won  from  Vertault  is  to  be  the 
stakes.  The  bet  is  accepted,  and  next  day  Lestrac  commences 
his  month  of  labour.  He  bids  his  wife  good-bye,  and  dressed 
as  a  common  workman  leaves  his  luxurious  flat.  For  the  first 
few  days  he  finds  work  very  hard.  He  assists  with  heavy 
luggage,  following  a  cab  for  a  long  distance  for  the  sake  of  a 
tip  to  be  earned,  sells  newspapers,  and  obtains  a  job  as  coal- 
heaver,  but  by  the  end  of  each  day  he  finds  his  appetite  better 
than  it  has  been  for  years,  his  frugal  meal  of  bread  and  cheese 
being  quickly  disposed  of.  The  time  passes,  and  the  open-air 
life  and  hard  work  quite  restore  the  Baron's  shattered  nerves. 
Sometimes,  when  he  has  had  a  bad  day,  he  is  obliged  to  sleep 
under  a  bridge,  and  he  often  knows  what  it  is  to  be  really 
hungry.  The  end  of  the  month  approaches.  Count  Vertault  has 
been  following  his  friend's  movements  closely,  and  can  find  no 
fault.  On  the  last  evening  he  puts  on  a  workman's  suit,  and 
makes  his  way  to  the  night  refuge  which  the  Baron  frequents. 
Feigning  intense  misery,  Vertault  sits  hunched  up  on  the  pallet 
bed  and  waits  for  his  friend's  arrival.  Lestrac  saunters  cheer- 
fully in  with  a  gay  word  for  the  other  occupants.  Suddenly  he 
recognises  Vertault,  and,  with  an  exclamation,  asks  what  he  is 
doing  there.  The  Count  explains  that  his  luck  is  out,  and  that 
he  hasn't  a  sou  in  the  world.  The  Baron,  without  hesitation, 
takes  his  cheque  book,  and  writing  a  cheque  for  a  substantial 
amount,  presents  it  to  his  friend,  who  triumphantly  shouts  : 
"  You  are  very  kind,  but  it  still  wants  twenty  minutes  to  com- 
plete your  month,  and  you  have  made  use  of  personal  money, 
and,  therefore,  lost  the  bet."  Lestrac  acknowledges  himself 
beaten  with  good  grace,  and  returns  with  Vertault  to  the  club. 
The  members  are  astonished  at  the  change  in  their  one-time 
morose  friend.  His  month  of  labour  has  entirely  restored  his 
health,  and  he  gaily  recommends  them  all  to  follow  his  example 
and  try  the  latest  cure. 


VITAGRAPH    CO., 

15-17,  Cecil  Court,  W.C. 


"  AT  THE  ELEVENTH  HOUR."— Released  November  16th. 
Length  1,013  feet. 

During  a  social  call  at  the  handsome  residence  of  the  Daly's, 
the  men  drift  into  business  matters,  and  Mrs.  Daly  and  Mrs. 
Richards  occupy  their  time  with  small  talk.  Richards  has  some 
D.  and  S.  stock  for  which  Daly  offers  him  $50,000.  Richards 
refuses.  The  butler  enters  with  a  necklace  which  Mrs.  Daly 
had  ordered  sent  her.  Mrs.  Richards  admires  it.  A  few  days 
later  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richards  receive  an  invitation  to  attend  a 
reception.  Mrs.  Richards  wishes  she  had  a  necklace  like  Mrs. 
Daly's.  Anxious  to  attract  attention  at  the  reception,  she  asks 
Mrs.  Daly  to  loan  the  necklace  to  her.  She  willingly  con- 
sents. At  the  reception  the  magnificent  necklace  is  very  much 
admired  by  all  present.  On  her  return  home  with  her  hus- 
band she  finds  she  has  lost  the  necklace.  She  is  overcome. 
They  search  the  taxi  cab  in  which  they  returned  home.  She 
makes  inquiry  at  the  house  where  the  reception  was  held,  but 
without  result.  The  only  thing  to  be  done  is  to  replace  the 
necklace  by  buying  a  new  one  if  possible.  Mr.  Richards  hunts 
the  jewellery  houses  for  a  duplicate.  At  last  he  discovers  one 
for  which  they  ask  $12,000.  Richards  offers  his  cheque  for 
$5,000,  and  notes  for  the  balance,  which  is  satisfactory. 
Richards  writes  Daly,  in  the  meantime,  if  he  is  willing  to 
buy  his  stock  at  a  price  he  mentioned,  he  will  dispose  of  it. 
Mrs.  Richards  is  about  to  go  to  Mrs.  Daly's  with  the  newly 
purchased  necklace,  and  makes  up  her  mind  she  will  take  the 
stock  at  the  same  time.  She  does  so,  returns  the  necklace  to 
Mrs.  Daly  without  her  knowing  that  it  is  a  different  one,  and 
while  Mrs.  Daly  is  in  another  room,  Mrs.  Richards  enters  into 
the  stock  negotiations  with  Mr.  Daly.  Under  the  strain  and 
excitement  she  falls  in  a  faint.  Mr.  Daly  catches  her.  Mrs. 
Daly  suddenly  enters  the  room  and  accuses  her  husband  of 
familiarity  with  their  friend.  Mrs.  Richards  recovers  and  ex- 
plains the  whole  situation.  Mr.  Daly  asks  her  how  much  she 
paid  for  the  duplicate  necklace.  Mrs.  Richards  answers, 
"$12,000."  Mrs.  Daly,  .in  surprise,  exclaims,  "Mine  was 
only  paste."  Handing  the  necklace  back  to  Mrs.  Richards,  and 
telling  her  it  belongs  to  her.  She  comforts  the  distressed 
woman  and  apologises  to  her  husband  for  having  been  suspicious 
of  him  and  Mrs.   Richards. 


NOVKMBER,     I9I2. 


THE  CINEMA. 
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DISINFECT    YOUR   THEATRE 

"One  of  the  best  and  cheapest  disinfectants  is 

PINER-LIN 


which  is  claimed  by  its  makers  to  be  the  last  word  in  hygiene 
as  supplied  to  purification  of  the  air  by  spraying.  'Piner-lin' 
has  also  properties  which,  in  solution,  when  sprayed  into  the 
air  give  off  free  o<:one  and  oxvgen,  take  away  nil  the  carbonic 
acid  gas,  smoke,  and  other  impurities,  and  render  the  atmo- 
sphere sweet,  fresh,  coo',  and  very  agreeable." — Thk   Cinema. 


I 


THE  PINER-LIN  CO.    FISHPONDS,  BRISTOL 


All  Theatres,  Halls,  and 
Sites  for  Sale  or  to  be  Let 
are  on  the  Registers  of 
HARRIS    AND    GILLOW. 


Reports  and  Valua- 
tions for  all  purposes. 

Advisory    Reports 
given. 

Negotiations     Con- 
ducted for  Purchasers 


PERIODICAL  SALES  BY 
AUCTION  OF  THEATRES, 
HALLS,  AND  SITES  HELD 
AT  THE  MART,  TOKEN- 
HOUSE  YARD.  E.C..  OR  IN 
THE  PROVINCES  B i 
ARRANGEMENT,  AT 
LOW      INCLUSIVE      FEES. 


For    Terms   and     Particula 


Messrs.  Harris  &  Gillow, 

Cinematograph     Property       Experts, 

451a,  Oxford  Street,  London,  W. 


-YOU    SAVE    MONEY- 


ON 


PICTURE     THEATRE     EQUIPMENT 

and    Reduction   in    Electricity  Accounts 


BY    CONSULTING 


Mr.   JAMES  W.   BARBER,  A.M.I.E.E., 

Independent  Consulting  Electrical  and  Cinematograph  Engineer 

(Author  of  "The  Bioscope  Electrician's  Handbook, 
"  Alternating  Currents,"  etc.,  etc.). 

Schemes  piepared  and  advice  given  on  all    Picture  Theatre  Equipment. 

Inspections  and   Insurance  of  Electrical   Plant  against  Breakdown,  etc. 

Address-6,  KINU  EDWARD    MANSIONS, 

212a,  SHAFTESBURY    AVENUE,   LONDON,    W. 

Every  operator  should  possess  a  copy  of  "  The  Bioscope  Elec- 
trician's Handbook."— 'The  Operator's  Vade  Mecum"  (vine  Pres-), 
1/-  post  free  froni  the  above.  Also  "Alternating  Currents— Their 
Nature  and  Their  Uses."  -A  Practical  Manual  for  the  Bioscope 
Operator.  6jd.  post  free.  Tel.  City  6928. 


THE  CINEMA. 


ORDER    FORM. 


To  the  Publishers, 

The  Cinema,  21,  North  Audley  St.,  W. 

Please   send   me    (post   free)    Twelve 
Issues   of   THE  CINEMA,  commencing  with 

the   issue    of    for 

which  I  enclose  P.O.  for  2s.  6d. 

Name 

Address  

Date 


MUSIC 

-ILLUSTRATED 


head  office, 
studios  &  works, 
HOLMFIRTH.yorks. 

TELEGRAMS  i,  CABLES. "BAMFORTH;'  HOLMFIRTH. 
A. B.C.  CODE  5T?  EDITION.  'PHONE  4X 


-^TS  and  ScTUREDROMES. 
wed  SONGS.  RECITATIONS. 


BAMFORTH 

Marges,  Sii 

.PRODUCERS 


LONDON  ADDRESS 

3i&33.High  Hol.born. 


'PHONE  4957H0LBORN. 
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"  TWO  BATTLES."— Released  November  21st.  Length 
954  feet- 
Just  previous  to  his  departure  for  South  Africa  and  the 
Boer  War,  Cordon  Frazier,  a  young  officer  in  the  English 
Army,  bids  an  affectionate  farewell  to  his  fiance,  Gladys  May- 
ford.  In  Africa,  engaged  in  battle,  Gordon  is  rescued  from 
death  by  a  young  soldier,  whom  he  previously  met  at  ■  Gladys' 
home,  and  thinks  his  rival.  Although  they  only  meet  casually 
after  this,  they  become  friends.  One  day,  while  together,  they 
each  receive  a  letter  from  Gladys.  In  Gordon's,  Gladys  informs 
him  that  circumstances  over  which  she  has  no  control  compel 
her  to  break  her  engagement  with  him,  and  that  she  is  return- 
ing his  ring.  In  his  friend's  letter,  Gladys  writes  that  she 
still  loves  and  has  confidence  in  him,  hoping  God  will  guide 
and  guard  him.  On  the  eve  of  another  battle,  Gordon's  friend 
tells  him  that  he  feels  he  will  make  his  last  fight  in  the  coming 
engagement.  At  dawn  the  next  day  the  troops  are  sent  to  the 
front,  and  the  battle  is  on.  It  is  a  terrific  encounter.  After 
the  battle,  as  Gordon  is  making  his  way  across  the  field,  he 
finds  his  young  friend  lying  fatally  wounded  among  the  dead 
and  dying.  With  his  abating  breath  he  asks  Gordon  to  return 
a  locket  and  some  letters  to  his  sister  in  England,  and  tell  her 
,;  I  died  bravely  for  my  country  and  our  father's  name."  He 
then  passes  away.  Gordon  learns  that  the  young  man  is 
Glady's  brother.  After  the  war  is  over,  Gordon,  faithful  to 
his  trust,  returns  the  letters  and  the  locket  to  Gladys.  While 
he  is  not  altogether  satisfied  with  her  attitude  towards  him, 
he  does  not  speak  of  their  former  betrothal.  Later  she  writes 
him  a  letter,  in  which  she  explains  that  she  broke  her  engage- 
ment with  him  because  she  was  getting  blind.  She  thanks  him 
for  his  kindness  to  her  brother,  and  is  glad  to  learn  that  he 
redeemed  himself  in  his  brave  death.  Gordon  hastens  to  her 
and  proclaims  his  love  for  her,  and  assures  her  that  blindness 
or  any  other  affliction  could  not  lessen  his  love  for  her.  Their 
love  is  strengthened  in  the  joy  of  their  reunion. 

"THE  HEART  OF  ESMERALDA."— Released  Novem- 
ber 23rd.     Length  741  feet. 

"  Fickleness,  thy  name  is  legion."  Esmeralda  Foster,  an 
attractive  girl,  is  very  much  impressed  with  Tom  Miller,  a 
crafty  country  swain,  who  makes  love  to  Esmeralda,  because 
of  her  father's  wealth.  Ben  Holt,  who  has  been  adopted  by 
the  Foster's,  is  deeply  and  sincerely  in  love  with  Esmeralda, 
and  his  intentions  are  very  much  encouraged  by  Esmejalda's 
father,  who  esteems  Ben  very  highly  ;  in  fact,  he  has  gone  so 
far  as  to  say  that  he  hopes  he  will  marry  his  daughter.  Miss 
Louise  Lennox,  a  novelist,  summering  in  that  section  of  the 
countrv,  finds  the  young  people  a  very  interesting  study.  She 
readily  recognises  Tom's  mercenary  desire  and  Ben's  sterling 
qualities.  She  becomes  better  acquainted  with  them  through  a 
little  accident  to  her  manuscript.  Esmeralda  really  loves  Ben, 
but  she  is  infatuated  by  Tom.  Miss  Lennox  meets  Ben.  She 
asks  him  the  trouble,  and  when  he  tells  her,  she,  with  her  ready 
wit,  decides  upon  a  scheme  to  show  Tom  in  his  true  colours. 
She  dresses  herself  in  a  most  bewitching  attire,  writes  a  note 
to  Tom  to  meet  her.  at  the  Old  Mill  at  2  o'clock,  and  another 
note  to  Esmeralda  to  meet  her  at  the  same  nlace  at  2.30.  Tom 
arrives  promptly  at  2.  She  talks  love  to  him,  and  makes  her- 
self so  enchanting  that  he  falls  deeply  in  love  with  her,  and 
declares  she  is  the  only  woman  he  ever  loved.  At  2.30  he  is 
declaring,  on  his  knees,  that  he  never  loved  Esmeralda,  who 
appears  upon  the  scene  and  overhears  him.  The  poor  girl 
weeps  bitterly  and  refuses  to  have  anything  more  to  do  with 
him.  Tom  flees,  thoroughly  ashamed  of  himself.  Ben,  within 
reach,  is  called  by  Miss  Lennox.  Esmeralda,  when  asked  if 
she  loves  Ben,  says  she  has  always  loved  him,  but  did  not 
know  it.  Miss  Lennox  takes  her  departure,  and  leaves  the  two 
young  sweethearts  to  their   happiness. 

t:  VULTURES  AND  DOVKS."— Released  November  28th. 
Length  905  feet. 

"  Thirty  per  cent,  dividends  !  Is  your  money  supporting  you? 
If  not,  call  and  see  us.  Be  independent  !  Rising  Sun  Copper 
Company?"  This  is  the  bait  that  the  vultures  throw  out  to 
catch  the  "  Doves,"  widows  and  orphans.  Mrs.  Hanley  reads 
this  advertisement  in  the  morning  paper.  After  considering 
and  comparing  the  4  per  cent,  which  she  is  drawing  on  the 
money  which  was  left  her  by  her  dead  husband,  with  the  offer 
by  the  Rising  Sun  Copper  Company,  she  decides  to  invest  her 
money  and  "  be  independent  "  for  life.  She  draws  her  deposit 
from  the  bank  and  calls  at  the  offices  of  the  company  to  secure 
their  so-called  "  gilt-edged  "  certificates  of  stock.  The   Bankers' 


Association  calls  upon  the  Federal  authorities  to  investigate 
this  getting-rich-quickly  mining  company.  Secret  service  men 
are  put  on  the  case,  and  they  soon  secure  evidence  and  lay 
their  plans  to  arrest  the  swindlers.  Detective  Burns  is  put  011 
the  case,  and  soon  has  them  in  custody.  Mrs.  Hanley  learns 
that  she  has  been  robbed.  She  calls  up  the  police,  but  they 
can  do  nothing  to  help  her,  although  they  deeply  sympathise 
with  her.  She  is  obliged  to  go  to  work  for  her  two  children, 
but  finds  it  impossible  to  secure  enough  means  to  support  them 
until  she  is  reduced  to  such  poverty  she  is  dispossessed  and 
thrown  upon  the  street.  She  is  taken  ill  and  dies.  We  see  her 
two  little  children  bending  over  her  grave. 

"  THE  ANCIENT  BOW."— Released  November  30th. 
Length  882  feet. 

Travelling  in  the  West  with  a  party  of  tourists,  John  Strong, 
a  wealthy  bachelor,  becomes  very  much  interested  in  a  young 
Indian  girl,  whose  general  demeanour  suggests  refinement. 
She  is  insulted  by  a  native  ranger,  and  Strong  resents  the 
indignity  by  thrashing  him.  She  is  the  last  of  her  tribe,  and 
her  loneliness  and  his  own,  draw  her  to  him.  When  the  rest 
of  the  party  leave,  he  remains  behind  and  marries  the  girl. 
The  general  wildness  and  the  quietude  of  the  wild  Western 
life  appeals  to  him.  A  ranger  advances  and  tries  to  break  up 
their  home.  He  fails  and  swears  vengeance.  One  night  Strong 
hears  a  rap  on  the  door.  He  steps  outside  into  the  darkness  to 
investigate.  He  is  attacked  by  a  man,  and  in  the  struggle 
Strong  is  fatally  wounded.  Reeling  into  his  cabin,  he  falls 
dead  in  the  presence  of  his  wife.  She  remembers  the  threat  of 
their  only  enemy  who  had  been  repulsed  bv  her,  and  fastens  the 
deed  upon  him.  She  dresses  herself  in  'the  buckskins  of  the 
tribal  days  among  her  people,  and  takes  an  ancient  bow  which 
she  has  always  kept  as  an  heirloom  of  her  Indian  forefathers. 
The  bow  bears  an  infallible  message  in  the  arrow  which  is  shot 
from  its  string.  She  goes  out  among  the  hills,  and  seeks  the 
man  who  killed  her  husband.  He  appears,  and  from  a  distance 
with  unerring  aim,  she  speeds  a  resistless  arrow  swift  to  the 
heart    of    her    relentless    foe. 


Cinema  &  General  Supply  Co. 

(GEO.     COLEBOURN), 

FILM     RENTERS,     &C, 

5,  DENMARK  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS  RD.,  W.C. 


Telephone  : 
Gerrard  ^217. 


Telegrams : 
"  Cinesupply,  Westcent,  London. 


49,  WHYTEVILLE  ROAD,  FOREST  GATE,  E. 

Telephone,  Night  and  Sunday  :   Stratford  450. 

Address   all    communications   to    Forest    Gate. 

SCOTCH   AGENCY:    3,    BARRACK    STREET,    DUNDEE. 

SINGLE  FEATURE  FILMS  OR 
COMPLETE  PROGRAMMES  FROM 
7s.  6d.  per  1 ,000  feet  per  week. 

(Two   Changes.) 
Send    for    List    of   Feature  and   Exclusive 
Films    with    Vacant    Dates    and    Terms. 

PATHE  GAZETTES  AND  TOPICAL 
BUDGETS  FOR  SALE  OR  HIRE. 
200  to  300  feet.  From  2s.  6d.  each  half  week. 

Managers'    and    Operators'    Tablets 

(washable),  6d.   each. 
Descriptive  Stickers,  six  varieties,  6d.  100. 
Monthly      Indexed      Diaries,      Id.      each. 
Specimens    of  above    Free    to    any    Manager 
Post  Cards,    printed    with  the  address    of 

your  theatre,  250   Is. 

CINEMA     Cgl.    GENERAL,     SUPPLY     CO.. 
49,  Whyteville    Road,    Forest    Gate,    London,    E. 
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LONDON  a*.  PROVINCIAL  THEATRES  6*.  SITES 
TO  BE- LET- OR- SOLD. 


Applicants  requiring  further  particulars  and  orders  to  view  any  of  the  properties  mentioned  in  the  subjoined  list 
are  requested  toq  lotethe  foli:>  number  attached, and  ask  the  specific  questions  they  desire  answered.  Applicants 
not  finding  their  requirements  in  this  list  are  invited  to  forward  a  description  ot  the  investment  they  are  seeking, 
and  particulars  of  anything  suitable  will  be  forwarded  from  time  to  time  without  charge  by  the  respective  agents 


For  Scale  of  Charges  for  Advertisements 
under  this  heading,  apply  to  The  Manager, 
THE  CINEMA  NEWS  &  PROPERTY  GAZETTE, 
LTD.,    21,    NORTH    AUDLEY    STREET,    W 


selection  of  properties  from  the  registers  of 

Messrs.   Harris  &  Gii.low,   Cinematograph   Property  Experts 

451a,   Oxford   Street,    London,    W. 


LONDON    THEATRES. 


LONDON,  N.— Theatre  having  a  seating  capacity  of  200  with  standing 
room  for  50,  or  could  be  enlarged  to  hold  another  100.  Established  3  years. 
Music  and  Dancing  licences.     Rent  £90  per  annum.     Price  £400.     Fo.  144c. 

LONDON,  WEST-END.— One  of  the  highest  class  small  Theatres  in 
one  of  the  best  main  streets  in  the  West-end  of  London.  Although  only 
holding  about  200,  the  net  profit  is  over  .61,000  per  annum.  Price  for  the 
whole  place  as  a  going  concern,    £1,500.     A  bargain.     Fo.   992y 

LONDON,  S.W.— Theatre  seating  300.  Fine  position.  Takings  average 
£125  per  month.     Owner  his  other  interests.     Rent  £275  per  annum.     Price  £350. 

Fo.  iQ4cy. 


LONDON,  S.W.— A  newly  built  Theatre,  costing  over  £5.000.  Capacity 
nearly  600.  Takings  last  month,  £250.  £2,000  cash  and  balance  on  mort- 
gage includes  going  concern  and  everything  of  the  best.  Long  lease. 
Ground    Rent    £250   per   annum.     Fo.   793b 

LONDON.  N.— Going  concern,  seati  g  640  and  standing  room.  Fully 
licensed.  Taking  over  £20  per  week.  Rent  £156  p. a.  Price  £500;  seating 
extra.     Fo.  22icy. 


LONDON,  E. — Theatre,  in  a  good  main  position,  havi  ig  a  seating  capacity  of 
1,500.     Price  £2,300.    Rent,  £1,500.     Fo.     165c 

LONDON,  E  — Main  road,  comprising  large  hall  seating  500.  Shops  and 
premi  es  produc  ng  a  rental  of  over  £-iiop.a.  and  a  suite  of  rooms  producing 
£500  pa.  Takings  for  Ia't  year  were  over  £3,750.  Lease  80  years.  Ground 
rent  £206  p.a.     Price  £15,000.     Fo.  I74cy. 

LONDON  S  I'  B  U  RB,  S.  W .  -  Fine- HanT  "seaTIng_5oo  ;  could  be  enlarged  to 
seat  800.     Fu'ly  licensed.     Rent  £225  p.a.     Price  £1,200.     A  bargain.     Fo.  2iocy. 

LONDON,  S.W. — Theatre  seating  450.  Main  road,  takings  average  £48  pec 
week.  Licensed  for  Music,  Dancing,  and  Cinema.  Rent  £200  p.a.  Price 
£1,000,  or  the  Freehold  would  be  sold.     Fo.  2oicy. 

LONDON,  WEST-END.— Going  Concern,  beautifully  decorated  and  up- 
holstered.    Price  £18,000     Rent  £475  per  annum.     Fine  chance.     Fo.  i63cy 

LONDON.— Heart  of  the  West-End.  Premises  easily  adaptable  for  a  theatre 
Frontage  20  ft.,  depth  80  ft.     Any  lease.     Rent  £1,250      Fo.  177c 

LONDON,  E.— Frontage  20  ft.,  depth  80  ft.  Hold  about  230.  Estab- 
lished Christmas,  1910.  A  going  concern  with  a  lease  of  8  years,  at  the 
low  inclusive  rent  of  £60  per  annum.     Price,  inclusive,  £380.     Fo.  I72cy 

LONDON,  N.— Fine  Music  Hall  seating  1,400 and  standing  room.  Price  £1,000, 
for  everything  as  it  standi.  Rent  £1,000,  or  Freehold  would  be  sold.  Profits 
should  easily  reach  £5,000  per  annum.  A  remarkable  opportunity  to  obtain 
possession  of  a  profitable  undertaking  for  a  small  figure.     Fo.  688b. 


Rent   £200  per 


LONDON,  WEST-END.— Large  Theatre  in  a  main  street. 
week.     Fo.  198c)'. 

LONDON,  S.E.— Large  Music  Hall,  fine  position.     Rent  £1,550  p.a.  Fo.ioqc. 

LONDON,  S.E.— Small  Theatre  in  a  most  thickly  populated  district.  Seat- 
ing 120,  with  standing  room  for  100.  Taking  just  on  £10  per  week.  Ex- 
penses a  little  over  £7   10s.  per  week.     Price  £200.     A  Bargain.     Fo.   225c. 

LONDON,  S.W. — Going  Concern  in  a  main  road,  seating  250.  Running 
for  ly  months.  Fitted  Crypto  generator.  Rent  £120  per  annum  and  use 
of  contents,  or  £105  per  annum  and  a  premium  o£  £250,  or  the  Freehold 
would   be  sold.      Possession  could  probably  be  had  by  December.     Fo.   226c. 

LONDON,  E.  —  Large  theatre.  Ground  rent  £300  per  annum.  Long 
Lease.     Price  £5,000.     Fo.   228CV.  ^___ 

LONDON,  N.— Theatre  situate  in  the  main  road,  seating  200.'  Fully 
equipped.     Rent  £1   per  week.     Price  £ioo.     A  Bargain.     Fo.  229cy. 

LONDON  Sl'BLTRB,  W. — Going  Concern  in  a  fine  position,  in  a  densely- 
populated  district.  No  serious  opposition.  Fully  equipped,  and  every- 
thing new  and  up  to  date.  A  large  sum  of  money  has  been  spent  on  the 
theatre.  Comprises  stage  for  variety  turns,  balcony,  offices,  and  two 
dressing-rooms,  and  fitted  generator,  gas  radiators,  perfect  electric  installa- 
tion, iron  gates,  &c,  &c.  Holding  capacity  720.  Making  a  profit  of  £8 
to  £u  per  week.     Rent  £300  per  annum.  Price  £1,000.     A  Bargain.  Fo.  231CJ'. 

Concern,    seating   400. 
road.     Tip-up   seating,    and    nicely   decorated.      Taking   £23    per   week 


LLLNDUiN  SUBURB,  S.W.— Going 
ting,  and  nici 
Lease  17  years. 


Rent  £110  per  annum 
a  beginner.      Fo.   238c. 


Situate 
,23   per   1 
Price  £450.     A  fine  opportunity  for 


LONDON,  S.E. — Main  road,  densely  populated  district.  Going  Concern. 
Seating  450.  Takings  £50-60  per  week.  Rent  £700  per  annum  and  rates. 
Price  £1,000.     Fo.  2_iocy. 


LONDON,  E. — Going  Concern,  seating  224.  Property  available  for  ex- 
tension. Taking  £20  per  week.  Rent  £2  10s,  per  week,  including  rates 
and   taxes.      Price  £550.      Owner  taking  larger  hall.      Fo.    241c. 

LONDON,  N.W. — Going  Concern,  seating  500.  Taking  £25-30  per  week. 
Rent  £260  per  annum.     Price  £1,000.     A  Bargain.     Fo.   234c. 


LONDON    SITES. 


LONDON,  N.W. — In  a  very  fine  position  for  a  Cinematograph  theatre. 
A  Site  capable  of  a  building  to  seat  800  te  1,000,  and  having  two  very  ex- 
cellent frontages  to  the  most  important  roads  in  the  district.  Ground  Rent 
£190.  Premium  £1,600.  A  higher  ground  rent  without  a  premium  might 
be  arranged.     Fo.   563b 

LONDON,  W. — In  what  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  very  finest  positions 
for  a  Cinematograph  Theatre.  A  Building  Site,  90  ft.  by  100  ft.,  with  an 
entrance  from  the  main  road,  25  ft.  by  70  ft.,  which  would  form  a  Lounge 
and  Tea  Room.  All  necessary  exits  can  be  arranged,  and  a  net  profit  ot 
about  £7,000  a  year  should  easily  be  made  from  the  Theatre.  Ground 
Rent  £600  per  annum.  Premium  £3,000  payable  on  completion,  and  £4,500  in 
instalments  spread  over  a  period  of  seven  years.     Fo.  657b. 


Gerrard 
5925. 


THE    CAR    MART 


Karbargins 
London. 


Has  a  Stock  of  over  100  New  and  Secondhand  Cars,  suitable  for  pleasure 
or  business  purposes.  'Phone  your  requirements. 


Special  Agents   fov 


METALLURGIQUE,     FIAT,    MERCEDES, 
DAIMLER,   NAPIER,  &c,   &c.    — 


DAIMLER,     AAJSTRO- 
Lowest  London  Prices, 


297-299,    EUSTON    ROAD,    LONDON,    N.W. 
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LONDON,  W.— Main  thoroughfare  in  the  midst  of  Theatre  Land.  A 
Cinematograph  Theatre  capable  of  seating  about  1,500  can  be  built, 
together  with  shop  property,  offices.  6cc.  A  net  profit  of  £12,000  per  annum 
should  easily  be  obtained.  Ground  Rent  .£4,500  per  annum.  Estimated 
cost  of  building  ,£45,000.     Fo.  762b 

LONDON',  N.W. — Site  in  one  of  the  finest  positions  Frontage  So  ft.,  depth 
40  ft.     Price,  freehold,  £7,000.  or  would  let  on  building  lease  at  £200  per  annum 

F0.223CV, 

SOUTH  NORWOOD.—  Workshop,  25  ft.  by  :oo  ft.,  suitable  for  conveT- 
sion  into  a  Cinematograph  Theatre.  Lease  56  years.  Ground  Rent  £4  ics. 
Low  price.     Would  be  let  for  ,£100  per  annum.     Fo.  678b 

LONDON,  S.E— Fine  site  in  a  splendid  position.  I-'romage  62  ft.,  depth 
123  ft.  Price,  freeho'd,  £5.500.  which  includes  the  buying  out  of  two  tenants; 
or  might  let  on  building  lease.     Fo.  2i7cy. 


HARROW-ROAD— Site,  splendid  position,   36  ft.  by  136  ft. 
on  building  lease  at  .£140  per  annum.     Fo.   108c 


Will   be   let 


HARROW-ROAD— Premises    with    an   area    of    26,433    ft-     Price   £8,000. 
Ground  Rent  £232,  or  would  be  let  at  £750  per  annum.     Lease  46  years. 
Fo.   138CV 

PADDING  TON.— A  very  fine  Site  of  16,000  ft.  At  present  occupied  by  an 
excellent  building  which  could  easily  be  converted.  Will  be  let  at  a 
ground  rent  of  £700  a  year  with  a  premium,  or  the  freehold  would  be  sold. 
Fo.    77oy 

LONDON,  S.E.— Site  in  one  of  the  best  and  busiest  spots  in  London  on  build 
ing  lease  at  £50  p. a.     Fo.  2i5cy. 

LONDON.  VV— Site  in  a  main  road,  frontage  52  ft.,  depth  140  ft.  Price,  free 
hold,  £1,850.     Fo.  223c. 

HAMPSTEAD,  High-street.— A  Site.  50  ft.  by  50  ft.,  to  be  let,  in  the 
main  street.     Ground   Rent  £150  per  annum.     Fo.   625b 

LONDON.  W.—  A  Fine  Site  in  a  beautiful  position.  Would  accommodate 
II  shops,  which  would  bring  in  a  yearly  rent  of,  say,  £2.100  p. a  ,  and  would  still 
leave  an  area  of  about  5,040  sq .  ft.  to  build  an  imposing  theatre.  An  exceptional 
opportunity.     Fo.  2t3cy. 

LONDON,  N.— Site  in  an  exceptionally  tine  position.  Trains  and  buTes  pass 
the  front.  Frontage  52  ft.,  depth  123  ft.  On  lease  at  £225  per  annum,  or  the  Free- 
hold would  be  sold  for  £4,000.     Fo.  207c. 

LONDON,  W. — Site,  situate  in  a  very  fine  position,  having  a  frontage  of  20ft. 
and  .1  depth  of  no  ft.     Easily  converted.     Rent  £goo  per  annum.     Fo.     105c 

LONDON,  N— A  splendid  Site  in  a  really  good  position.  Frontage  64  ft. 
depth  200  ft.  No  opposition  to  a  picture  theatre  for  a  mile.  Ground  rent  £16 
per  annum.     Lea^e  37  years.     Price  £650.     Fo.  210c. 

LONDON,  N.W. —An  admirable  site  in  a  thickly  populated  district,  now 
occupied  by  a  house  and  stables.  36  ft  by  95  ft.  Ground  rent  £:8.  Lease 
40  years      Price  £1,050.     Fo.  i73Cy. 

LONDON  SUBURB,  E.— Site  situate  in  the  high  road,  and  next  to  library 
and  town  hall.  Frontage  200  ft..  depth  no  It.  Nearest  opposition  would  be 
two  miles  distant.  Price  £12  per  ft.  freehold,  or  would  let  on  building  lease 
at  a  ground  rent  of  £130     Fo.  178CV. 

LONDON,  E.C.— Two  sites  for  sale  as  a  whole,  total  area  of  1,463  sq.  ft. 
Ground  rent  £  9.     Price  £3,200,  or  might  be  sold  separately.     Fo.  i82cy. 

LONDON,  S.W. — Splendid  Site  in  a  good  main  position.  Everything  is 
ready  for  immediate  possession ;  plans  have  been  passed  by  the  L.C.C., 
and  the  necessary  licences  obtained.  Would  accommodate  a  theatre 
capable  of  holding  about  700.  Area  6,000  square  feet.  Ground  rent  £100 
per  annum.  Premium  £500,  open  to  offer.  Lease  21  years,  could  be 
extended.     Fo.   142c 

PLAISTOW.— Site,  50  yards  from  station,  36  ft.  by  90  ft.  Good  position 
for  a  Cinematograph  Theatre.  Lease  99  years.  Ground  Rent  £75  per 
annum,  or  price,   freehold,   41,500,   part  on   mortgage.     Fo.   780b 

LONDON,  S.W. —Fine  Corner  Site,  in  a  grand  position.  Price  £1,100. 
Freehold.     Fo.    164CV 

LONDON,  N— Site  in  a  main  thoroughfare.  Frontage  40  ft.,  depth  130  ft. 
Premises  at  rear  could  be  had.  Price  £1,500.  Lease  21  years.  Rent /217  per 
annum.     Fo.  166c 

Price 


LONDON,  S.W— Premises  capable  of   seating   500.     Fine  position 
£2,750.     Freehold.     £1,500  can  remain  on  mortgage.     Fo.     i66cy 

Fine  position. 


LONDON,  N.— Site  33  ft.  by  130  ft. 


Price,  Freehold,  £675. 
Fo.  168c 


22   ft.    by    53   ft. 
Fo.  io8cy 


WESTMINSTER— Site    in    good    position, 
hold,  £850,  or  would  be  let  at  £50  per  annum. 

LONDON,  SUBURB,  S.W. —A  fine  corner  Site  in  a  good  position.  Area 
3,250  square  feet.  Price,  freehold,  £1,250,  or  would  let  on  a  building  lease 
at  £6$  per  annum.     Fo.   139c}- 

LONDON,  WEST-END— Site  in  one  of  the  businest  thoroughfares  in 
the  West-End.     Price  £510,   leasehold.     Fo.   u6cy 

CROYDON.— Site,  close  to  High-street.  Low  ground  rent  on  building 
lease.     Fo.    io7cy 


Price,   free- 


LONDON,  S.W. —Site,  having  an  area  of  13,000  square  feet  for  Sale, 
freehold.  Price  £5,000,  or  would  let  on  building  lease  at  £250  per  annum. 
Fo.   149CV 

LONDON,  S.W. —An  excellent  corner  Site  in  a  good  position  60  fT~by 
56  ft.     Price,  freehold,  £2,000,  or  on  building  lease.     Fo.   147c 


FINSBURY,     L.C.— Site,    9,650    square    ft.        Building    lease     99    years. 
Ground  Rent  £300  per  annum.     48  ft.  by  235  ft.     Fo.   105c 

GOLDER'S  GREEN.— Prominent  position,  Site  40  ft.  by   100  ft.     Ground 
Rent  of  £70   per  annum  on   long  building  lease.     Fo.   998y 


ACTON.— In  the  main  street,  a  very  excellent  Site,  frontage  42  ft.  6  in., 
depth   100  ft.     Price,  freehold,  £2,000.     Fo.  650b 

LONDON,  N.W. — A  really  good  Site,  situate  in  a  main  Toad,  having  a 
frontage  of  120  ft.  and  depth  of  160  ft.     Rent  £600.     Fo.   isocy 

WANDSWORTH— Excellent  Building  Site  in  a  very  fine  position.  1  he 
freehold  can  be  obtained  for  £4,500,   the  major  part  of  which  can   remain. 

Fo.   870b 

LONDON,  WEST-END— Handsome  Hall  situate  in  a  very  busy  spot, 
easily  converted.     Low  rent.     Fo.   isicy 

SHEPHERD'S  BUSH. -Site,  34  ft.  by  75  ft.  Lease  about  18  years. 
Rent  £180.     Price  £1,500.     Fo.  88oy 

EALING.— Site  in  good  position,  28  ft.  by  90  ft.  Price,  freehold,  £250, 
or  ground  rent   of  £10  per  annum.     Fo.   ioocy 

TOTTENHAM.-  Site  in  a  splendid  position,  at  present  occupied  by  Shop  and 
stabling.     Ground  Rent,  £75  per  annum.     Fo.  189c. 

LONDON.  S.W.  -Site  having  a  frontage  of  130  feet  and  a  depth  of  ioo.  Situ- 
ate in  main  road,  very  busy  position.  Ground  Rent,  £14  7s.  per  annum.  Price 
£2.000.     Fo.  I92cy. 

LONDON.  E.— Site  with  a  frontage  56  feet,  depth  70  feet,  situate  at  cross 
roads.     No  opposition  to  a  picture  palace,        Price  £1.575.     Fo  194c. 

LONDON.— Site  in  a  very  busy  thoroughfare.  Price,  Freehold,  £650. 
Fo.  I95cy. 

EUSTON  ROAD.— Site  having  a  i.  outage  of  108  feet  and  a  depth  of  7c  feet. 
Price.  Freehold,  £11,703,     Fo.  196c. 

LONDON,  S.E.— Site  situate  in  a  main  road.  Area  7,800 square  feet ;  if  desired 
adjoining  property  could  also  be  purchased.  Price,  Freehold,  £1,000,  or  might 
let  on  building  lease.     Fo.  'g6c\ . 

EUSTON  ROAD. — Site.  Area  4245  sq.  feet.  Price  Freehold,  £4,250. 
Fo.  197CV. 

LONDON,  N. — Splendid  Site  in  a  main  road  in  a  busy  shopping  district 
'Buses  pass  the  front.     Price  £3,000.     Fo.  2o6cy. 


LONDON,  N.W. — A  Good  Site  situate  at  the  junction  of  cross  roads. 
Beautiful  position.  Necessary  permission  has  been  obtained  for  the  erection 
of  a  picture  theatre.     Low  ground  rent  of  £62  pet  annum.     Fo.  2ogcy. 


LONDON,  N.E. — Siie  in  a  main  road  in  busy  shopping  district.  Frontage 
105   ft.,  depth  83  ft.     Would  be  let  on  building  lease  or  freehold  would  be  sold. 

Fo.  2iicy. 

LONDON,  S.E. — An  exceptionally  good  Site  in  a  fine  position.  Frontage 
20  ft.,  widening  to  43  ft  .  deptti  120  ft.     Moderate  ground  rent.     Fo.  2 '3c. 

£150  P. A.  FOR  £1,500. — A  well-secured  ground  rent  of  £150  p. a.  secured  on 
most  expensively  built  freehold  property  in  London.  Can  be  purchased  for  the 
ridiculously  low  figure  of  £1.500,  thereby  paying  10  per  cent,  on  the  money  in- 
vested.    Agents,  Harris  and  Gillow.  451a,  Oxford  St.,  W. 

BOW  ROAD.— In  very  finest  position.  An  excellent  site,  with  a  frontage  of 
nearly  50  ft.  and  depth  of  80  ft.  Especially  suitable,  owing  to  its  excellent 
position  in  the  middle  of  a  very  busy  trading  spot,  for  a  Cinema  Theatre.  The 
price  tor  the  freehold,  including  two  shops  let  off  and  bringing  in  £160  per 
annum,  is  only  £3,000.  The  site  for  a  theatre  would  probably  be  let.— Box  6|, 
The  Cinema. 

LONDON,   W.C. — Fine  site   in   one   of   best   positions   in   London,   having 

two  frontages    of  215   ft.   and  61    ft.     Area   16,000  sq.   ft.    on   building  lease. 

Fo.   227cy. 

LONDON,  S.E. — Magnificent  site  in  an  excellent  position,  capable  of  a 
Picture   Theatre    seating   1,250.     Frontage   75   ft.    or    115   ft.  ;    depth    120   ft. 

Fo.   230c. 

LONDON  SUBURB.  N.— Site  in  a  good  position.  Trams  pass  the  front. 
Frontage  65  ft.  ;   depth  100  ft.     Price  freehold  £6,500.     Fo.  232cy. 

LONDON.  S.W. — Premises  suitable  for  converting  in  one  of  the  finest 
positions.  'Buses  stop  almost  outside  the  doors.  Thousands  pass  daily. 
Frontage  70  ft.;  depth  115  ft.  On  Building  Lease  at  a  ground  rent  of 
£400  per  annum,  and   a  premium  of  £10,000.     Fo.  235c. 

LONDON  SUBURB,  S.E. —Site,  frontage  52  ft.;  depth  220  ft.  Price 
freehold   £r,Soo,  or  on  lease  at  £90  per  annum.     Fo.  236c. 


HOME    COUNTIES. 


HERTS.— Large  town.  Picture  Theatre,  seating  750.  Price  £4,500,  half 
of  which  can  remain.     Rent  £300.     A  going  concern,  making  good  profits. 

Fo.   114CV 

II  IRIS. —In  a  first-class  town.  Population  50,000.  An  excellent  Site  in 
the  very  best  position,  close  to  the  junction  of  four  main  roads,  43  tt. 
wide  by  100  ft.  deep.  A  Theatre  can  be  erected  for  about  £1,500,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  a  very  steady  and  satisfactory  business  could  be 
done.     Ground  Rent  £150  (no  premium).     Fo.   566b 
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BUCKS.— Skating  Rink  in  a  good  position  in  a  large  town,  48  ft.  by 
151   ft.     Price,   freehold,   £1,800.     Fo   145c  __ 

BERKSHIRE.  — Important  town,  a  good  Theatre,  seating  about  7"" 
Lease  19  years.  Rent  £300  per  annum.  A  sound  coiurni  able  to  do  a 
very  large  business.     Price,  including  electric  light  plant,  i.. i,i><».     Fo.    651b 

OXON.— A  going  concern.  Seating  r.ooo.  No  opposition  whatever.  Price 
£400.     Ground  Rent  £1  per  week.     Fo.  14OCV. 


HERTS.— Site  situate  in  a  fine  position  in  a  large  town 
depth.     Ground  rent  £'45  per  annum.     Fo.  208c. 


Fine  frontage  and. 


BEDFORDSHIRE.— A  well-built  property,  heretofore  used  as  a  Kink, 
suitable  for  conversion  to  a  Cinematograph  Theatre  with  small  expense. 
Large  seating  capacity.  Population  50,00,,.  Rent  ,£300  per  annum,  or  the 
freehold  will  be  sold  for  j£4,500-     Fo-  626d 

HERTS,  St.  Albans.— Freehold  Land  and  Buildings  in  the  heart  of  the 
City,  50  ft.  frontage  by  300  ft.  deep,  comprising  two  large  dwelling  houses 
with  shops  and  stores.     Gardens  and  yards  at  rear.     Price  jj.z.soo-     Fo.  ?66y 

CROYDON.— Corner  Site,  37  ft.  6  in.  by  87  ft.  10  in.  Price,  freehold, 
£1,000.     No  theatres  in  the  vicinity.     A  good  spot  for  business.     Fo.  68jy 


Long  lease.     Pi  ice  £450, 


SOUTH    OF    ENGLAND. 


SUSSEX. — Magnificent  Site  in  very  busy  thoroughfare  leading  from  rail- 
way terminus  in  a  well-known  seaside  town.  Frontage  30  ft.  ;  depth  100  ft. 
Would   cost  about  ,£1,000  to  convert.     Price  freehold  .£2,500.     Fo.  226cy. 


MIDLANDS. 


BUCKS.— Going  Concern,  seating  350.  Tip-up  seats.  Population  8,000. 
Licensed  for  Cinema  and  Variety.  No  opposition  for  7  miles.  Making  a 
profit  of  about  .£8  per  week.     Price  freehold  Alio.).     Fo.  23ocy. 

BERKS.— Fine  going  concern  in  large  town  wih  population  of  10,000.    Holding 
capacity  700.     Making  a  net  profit  of  £300  per  annum.     No  opposition  within  a 
radius  of  a  mile  and  half.     Kent  only  £22  per  aim  1111. 
to  inc'ude  piano  and  whole  of  the  contents. 


KENT.— Site  in  a  very  well-known  seaside  town.  A  small  theatre  has 
been  erected  on  the  site,  but  it  is  too  small.  Plans  are  prepared  and 
passed  by  the  Council  for  a  new  theatre  to  seat  600;  with  the  present  outfit 
it  would  cost  about  £2,000  to  rebuild  and  equip.  Trams  pass  the  door. 
Ground  rent  .£50,  rising  to  .£60.  Lease  20  years,  with  option  to  purchase. 
Fine   opportunity.     Fo.    i4icy 

HANTS.— Site  in  one  of  the  main  thoroughfares  ot  a  very  well-know      tto  a 
Frontage  64  ft.,  depth   120  ft.      Population  about  24,000.       No  opposition    . 
picture  palace  whatever.     Ground  rent  £116  p.r  annum.     Long  lease.     P    ce 
£2,500.     Fo.  2o8cy. 

SUSSEX.— Skating  Rink  in  a  select  seaside  resort.  Was  erected  at  a 
cost  of  .£5,000.  Easily  converted  if  necessary.  Rent  £250  per  annum.  Price 
for  the  building,  &c,  £1,500.     Lease  7  years.     A  bargain.     Fo.   i4tc 

ISLE  OF  WIGHT.— Theatre  in  a  well-known  town,  seating  500.  Licensed 
for  Cinema  and  Beer  and  Spirits.     Rent  £iro  per  annum.     Price  £200.     Fo.  201c 

KENT.— Cinematograph  Theatre  having  a  seating  capacity  of  550,  in  a 
large  seaside  resort,  requiring  ^250  for  furnishing.  Rent  ,£200  per  annum. 
Price  .£250.     Fully  licensed,  ready  for  opening  except  furnishing.     Fo.   44sy 

SUSSEX.  -Well-known  seaside  resort,  Theatre  seating  650,  rebuilt  last  Xmas. 
Licensed  Cinema  and  Variety.  Now  making  a  net  profit  of  £442  per  annum. 
No  opposition.  Trams  pass  the  door.  Two  pay  boxes.  Rent  £360  per  annum. 
Price  £r,ioo.    Fo.  rgicy 

WORTHING.— A  freehold  Site  situated  in  a  most  prominent  position, 
and  having  entrances  in  three  thoroughfares,  at  present  consisting  of  four 
shops  and  two  private  houses.     Easily  convertible.     Would  be  let   or  sold. 

Fo.   744b 

SOUTHAMPTON.— Site  in  best  part  of  the  town,  40  ft.  by  100  ft. 
Freehold*,  .£1,000.     Fo.  117c 

KENT. — A  fine  Hall  in  a  well-known  seaside  resort.  Seating  capacity  for  900 
Re nt,  inclusive  of  rates  and  taxes,  £150  per  annum.     Premium  £125.     Fo.  206c 


NORTHANTS—  Picture  Palace,  90  ft.  by  97  ft.,  seating  750.  Large 
town  with  100,000  population.  Average  takings  £60  to  £100  per  week. 
Price  for  freehold,  including  the  Theatre  as  a  going  concern,  ^£4,500.  A 
very  good  investment;  or  lease  would  be  granted  at  a  premium  of  £1,500. 
Fo.  997y. 

WARWICKSHIRE.— A  substantially  built  Theatre,  in  a  prominent  posi- 
tion, having  a  frontage  of  164  ft.  Includes  two  lock-up  shops.  Part  let 
off  at  £100  per  annum.  Fitted  with  every  convenience.  Lease  87  years. 
Ground  Rent  ^93  per  annum.  Price  £11,000,  half  of  which  can  remain  on 
mortgage.  The  profits  are  estimated  at  between  .£2,500  and  .£3,000  pe: 
annum.     There  is  no  other  hall  within   two  miles.     Fo.   775y 


NOTTINGHAM.— Site  in  a  magnificent  position  having  an  area  of  9,450  sq.  ft. 
Photo  and  plan  of  site  can  be  seen  at  any  time  at  our  office.    203Cy 

STAFFS. — Site  in  a  good  main  position  in  a  large  town.  Area  5,000  sq.  ft. 
Price,  freehold,  £750.     Fo.  202c. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE— Large  mining  district.  Iron  and  timber  built 
Theatre,  fitted  tip-up  seats.  Prices  6d.,  9d.,  is  ,  and  is.  6d.  Electric  light, 
own  plant.  Seat  1,000.  Built  about  six  years  ago.  Unusual  opportunity.  Kent 
£10  per  week,  including  rates  and  taxes.       Freehold  can  be  acquired.      Fo.  99oy. 

LINCOLN.— Finest  position.  Corner  property.  Depth  over  100  ft.  Good 
frontage.  No  opposition.  Plan  and  position  of  site  can  be  seen  at  our  Offices. 
Fo.  iggcy. 

WARWICKSHIRE. — Going  Concern,  seating  600.  Licensed  for  Cinema 
and  Dramatic.  Takings  average  ^58  per  week.  Rent  .£300  per  annum. 
Lease  5  years,  with  option  of  further  7  years  at  .£200  per  annum.  Price  t" 
include  everything  as  a  Going  Concern   .£850.     Fo.  23905/. 

NORTH    OF    ENGLAND. 


LANCS.— Going  concern,  seating  800.  Established  4  years.  Population 
100,000.  Taking  £20  per  week.  Rent  £78  per  annum.  Price  for  everything 
£400  ;  a  bargain.     Fo.  219c. 

LIVERPOOL.— A  large  Hall  seating  300,  in  a  fine  residential  part  of  the 
town,  including  dwelling  house.  Can  be  had  for  £100  per  annum.  A 
fine  opportunity  for  a  beginner.     Fo.   788y 

YORKSHIRE— Skating  Rink.  Large  town.  Easily  converted  into  a 
really  fine  Cinematograph  Theatre.  Price  £3,000.  Ground  Rent  .£200. 
Might  be  let  on  lease  at  £1,200  per  annum.     Fo.   100c 

LANCASHIRE.— The  best  Theatre  in  a  large  town  could  be  purchased 
for   £16,000,  freehold.     Remarkable    opportunity.     Fo.   logcy 

BIRKENHEAD.— A  very  good  Site,  165  ft.  by  172  ft.,  with  house  built 
on  portion  of  the  property,  from  which  a  rental  of  nearly  .£300  is  being 
derived.     Price  .£7,000,  freehold.     Fo.  133c 

SHEFFIELD.— Site,  6,000  square  ft.  Excellent  position.  To  let  on 
building  lease.     £400  per  annum.     Fo.  106c 

HULL. — Site,  6,840  square  ft.  Close  to  railway  station.  At  present 
having  shop,  house,  stabling,   &c.     Price  £1,500,  freehold.     Fo.   134c 

YORKSHIRE.— Skating  Rink  in  town  with  population  of  over  40,000. 
Plans   passed  for   converting   to   a   Theatre.     Rent.   ^130.     No   premium. 

Fo.    io4cy 

LANCASHIRE.— Going  concern,  sealing  900,  population  30,0:0.  Price  £650 
including  ever  th  ng       Fo.  184c. 

DURHAM. — Theatre  and  Site  in  a  large  mining  town,  seating  725.  Area  of 
the  Site  over  6,000      uare  It.     Price  £2,600.     Ground  Rent  £11.     Fo.     169c 

BIRKENHEAD  — Site  in  a  fine  position,  12,000  square  ft.,  frontage  72  ft. 
Price  £6,400,  or  would    be  let  on  building  lease.     Fo.  i32cy 

LANCASHIRE. — Theatre  in  a  large  town,  population  over  80,000.  Average 
takings  £72  per  week,  but  has  been  much  higher.  Rent  £950  p. a.  including 
rates,  lighting,  heating.     Price  £650.     Fo.  181c. 

LANCASHIRE.— Site,  splendid  position  in  large  town.  Area  7,200  square 
feet.     Ground  rent  just  over  ^900  per  annum.     Lease  28  years.     Fo.   i45cy 

BIRKENHEAD— In  central  situation.  Area  23,000  square  ft.  Price 
;£io,ooo.     Fo.   I33cy 

LIVERPOOL. —Site,  8,000  square  ft.,  in  excellent  position.  Price 
£10,000,  freehold.     Fo.    nocy 

YORKSHIRE. — Theatre  with  a  holding  capacity  of  3,000,  situate  busy  spot  in 
a  large  town  ;  part  could  be  let  off  as  a  billiard  hall.  Was  erected  at  a  cost  of 
£4,000.     Frontage  230  ft.     Ground  rent  £133  per  annum.    Cash  £400.    Fo.  200  c. 

LANCASHIRE.— Hall  in  a  large  mining  district,  seating  300,  beautifully 
fitted.  Balcony,  stage,  etc.  Motor  gemrator.  Rent  £130  p.a.,  including  rates 
and  taxes.     Price  £350.     A  bargain.     Fo.  2i;c 

VORKS.—  Premises  in  centre  of  a  well-known  and  popular  seaside  resort. 
Plans  have  been  passed  to  build  a  hall  seating  850.  Would  be  built  and  sold 
for  £3,000 ;  or  sell  it  as  it  stands  for  £2,000.     A  fine  opportunity.     Fo.  221c. 

NORTH  OF  ENGLAND.— A  Cinematograph  Theatre,  about  to  be  built 
(plans  of  which  .have  been  preparedl,  to  seat  1,214,  in  the  most  populous 
part  of  a  town  having  90,000  resident  population,  in  addition  to  an  enormous 
number  of  visitors  in  the  summer  season.  Rent  £1,000  per  annum  inclusive. 
Premium  £1,000,  to  include  fittings  or  furniture  (which  will,  of  course,  be  pur- 
chased new),  and  be  as  near  as  possible  to  the  requirements  of  the  tenant. — 
Plans  and  further  particulars  of  Messrs.  Harris  and  Gillow,  Cinema  Proprietors' 
Agents,  451a,  Oxford  Street.  London,  W. 


Technical,  Educa- 
tional, Scientific, 
Medical  and  all  other 
subjects. 

Second-hand  at  Half 
Prices!  New  at  25  per 
cent,  discount. 

Catalogue  No.  207  Free.        State  Wants.     Books  Sent  on  Approval. 
BOOKS    BOUGHT :     Best  Prices  Given. 

W.  &  G.  FOYLE,  135,  Charing  Cross  Rd.,  London,  W.C. 


UNIFORMS. 

Uniforms    from    13/-    each. 


The  Best    and  Cheapest 
House  in    the   Trade. 


Semi    for    Finest    Coloured    List    ever   yet   published. 


THE    UNIFORM    CLOTHING    &    EQUIPMENT    COMPANY, 
5,  Clerkenwell  Green,  London,  E.C. 
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-Theatre   seating    1,000.      Population   nearly   20,000.      Price 


LANCASHIRE. 
£4,000.    Fo.  iS.|  .  \ 

DURHAM.  — A  magnificent  site  in  a  thickly-populated  town.  Trams  pass  the 
front.  Grand  position.  Frontage  527  ft.,  depth  50  ft.  Ground  rent  £103  per 
annum.  Lease  99  years.  A  bargain.  Bos  :oo,  Thf  Cinema,  21,  North  Audley 
Street,  W. 


YORKSHIRE.— Newly-built  Theatre,  seating  70c  to  800.     No  other  hall  in  the 
town.     Price  £"2,600.     Fo.  igDcy. 


CITY  OF  YORK. — Bold  four-storey  corner  premises  in  main  thoroughfare  for 
sale.  Frontage  25  by  76  ft.  Back  entrance.  Close  to  Central  Bridge.  No  pic- 
ture show  yet  on  this  West  side  of  city.  Price  £6,503.  Box  204,  The  Cinema, 
21,  North  Audley  Strtet,  Grosvenor  Square,  W. 


Low   price    for 


BRADFORD.— Site,    149,000   square    ft.,    four    frontages, 
freehold.     Fo.  139c 

LIVERPOOL. — Site  in  centre  of  city,  two  frontages.  Lease  75  years. 
Price  .£7,500,  freehold.     8,000  square  ft.     Fo.   I23cy 

DURHAM. — Theatre  seating  500,  situate  best  part  of  a  large  town,  taking  £15 
to  £16  per  week;  but  with  good  management  this  could  easily  be  doubled. 
Rent  £130  per  annum.     Price  £320.     Owner  has  other  interests.     Fo.  190c. 

LEEDS.— Good  Site,  14,000  square  ft.  Close  to  station.  Freehold.  For 
sale  at  a  low  figure.     Fo.    nscy 

SUNDERLAND.— Si  e  4j  ft.  by  87  ft.  Ground  rent  £71  per  annum.  Price 
£3,500,  or  on  a  bu.ldi.ig  lease  at  £300  per  annum.     Fo.  I93cy. 

DURHAM. — Fine  going  concern,  seaung  750  ;  situate  centre  ot  a  large  town. 
Established  3  years.  Nett  profits  lor  last  3  years  £2,000.  Rent  £12  per  week; 
a  bargain.     Fo.  224cy. 

LIVERPOOL. — Site  42  by  65  ft.  in  one  of  the  finest  positions.  Plans 
have  been  prepared  and  approved.  Would  cost  about  ,£1,000  to  erect  a 
theatre.     Price  for  the  freehold  and  licence  .£2,500.     Fo.   227c. 


EAST    OF    ENGLAND. 


NORFOLK. — Fine  Site,  situate  in  the  midst  of  the  working  classes  and 
in  the  principal  street  of  the  town.  Area  16,700  square  feet.  Nearest 
theatre   ij  mile  away.     Splendid  opportunity.     Fo.    i48cy 

EAST  COAST.— Well-known  seaside  town.  Large  building,  splendidly 
adapted  for  a  Cinematograph  Theatre.  No  amusements  whatever  at  pre- 
sent.    Price  ;£i,ioo.     Part  can  remain  on   mortgage  if   required.     Fo.  567b 

NORFOLK.—  Fishus-j;  and  pleasure  resort.  A  Cinematograph  Theatre, 
&c,  making  net  profit  of  about  ;£6oo  per  annum.  Price,  inclusive,  £225. 
Long  lease.     Rent  £50  rising  to  £150  p. a.     Fo.  64iy. 

SUFFOLK.— Large  town.  Skating  Rink,  easily  adaptable.  Price,  free- 
hold, £2,500.     Might  be  let.     Fo.   114c 

EAST  COAST. — Going  Concern  in  a  well-known  and  popular  seaside 
town.  Seating  capacity  for  500.  A  large  sum  of  money  has  been  spent  in 
redecorating,  and  everything  is  up  to  date.  Takings  average  £$0  per  week. 
Licensed  for  Cinema  and  Music.  Rent  ^.300  per  annum.  Lease  18  years. 
Price  .£1,050.     Eo.   239c. 


WEST  OF    ENGLAND   81   WALES. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. — A  fine  Going  Concern,  seating  600  and  standing 
room  for  150.  Est-blished  3  years.  Population  45  000.  No  opposition  what- 
ever. Net  profits  £1,500  per  annum.  Owner  going  abroad.  Price  £4,000. 
A  magnificent  1  ppjrtunity.     Fo   2(  5cy 

GLAMORGAN. — Theatre  seating  350.  Fully  licensed.  Takings  average 
£25  per  week.  Rent  £65  per  annum,  and  a  premium  of  £400  to  include  all 
mtmgs,  generating  plant,  na  hine,  etc  ;  or  would  be  let  at  £3  10s.  p.r  week 
and  no  premium,  including  use  of  conttn's.     A  bargain.     Fo.  222c. 

RHONDDA  VALLEY.— Large  town.  Substantially  built  Skating  Kink, 
175  ft.  by  65  ft.,  could  be  readily  adapted  into  a  Picture  Palace.  Wubin 
half  a  minute  of  the  main   tram  route.     Will   be   let  or   sold.     Fo.  673b 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE.— Very  large  town.  Splendid  Skating  Rink. 
Area  about  14,000  square  ft.,  two  frontages,  easily  adaptable  for  Cine- 
matograph Theatre.  Rent  ^800  per  annum.  Splendid  opportunity.  Centre 
of   the   town,   trams    passing   door.      Fo.    nicy 


CHESHIRE. — Important  seaside  town  with  very  large  population. 
Splendid  Site  in  a  good  position,  31  ft.  by  100  ft.  Price  £800.  Freehold 
portion  can  remain.     Fo.  619a 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE.— Large  manufacturing  town.  A  property  situate 
in  the  best  position,  comprising  two  good  Shops  and  Hall  at  rear  with 
entrance  between  the  shops.  Can  be  extended  to  seat  750  to  800.  Lease  21 
years.     Rent  £200.     Pi  ice  £2,000.     Fo.  886b. 

SWINDON. — Site  in  splendid  position,  with  two  frontages,  nearly  10,000 
square  ft.     Price,   freehold,  .£2,000,   or  would  be   let  on  building  lease. 

Fo.     II3C 


CARDIFF.— Site  in  a  splendid  positi-n.  Frontage  35  ft.  widening  to  62  ft., 
depth  247  ft.  Plans  for  a  picture  theatre  have  been  approved  by  the  authorities. 
Ground  rent  £1,200  per  annum,  long  lease.     Ko.  207cy. 


DEVON.— Hall  in  a  large  town.  PopuKiion  10,000.  Seating  300.  Estab- 
lished 12  months.  Licensed  for  cinema  and  dancing  No  serious  opposition 
Rent  £50  p.a.     No  Premium.     Fo.  1736. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE:. -Theatre    now    building;    two  frontages.      Seating 
1,500.     Rent  about  £400  per  annum.     Fo.  146c. 


BRISTOL.— Corner  Site,  95  ft.  by  99  ft.  Price,  freehold,  .£2,300,  or  on 
long  lease  at  j£ioo  per  annum.     Fo.  124c 

CHESHIRE. — Large  shipbuilding  town.  Music  Hall  for  sale.  Freehold 
at  a  low  figure.     Fo.   n8cy 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE.— Seating  about  300.     Rent  ^52  per  annum.    Pricf 

£250  for  everything  as  it  stands.     Fo.   148c 

CARDIFF".— Site  in  the  centre  of  city,  57  ft.  by  127  ft.  Price  £2,500,  or  to  let 
at  a  ground  rent  of  £50.     Premium  £1,500.     Fo.  126c 

GLAMORGAN.— Theatre  seating  550.  Population  5,000.  Running  9 
years.  Making  a  profit  of  ,£10  per  week.  Rent  £2  per  week,  including 
rates   and   taxes.      Price   a"6oo.     A   Bargain.      Fo.    2?3cy. 

NEWPORT.— Splendid  Site,  largest  Suburb.  Main  street.  Nearest 
Picture  show  half-mile.  25,000  population.  Reasonable  terms.  Particulars, 
Prust,   198,   Chepstow   Road,    Newport,  Mon. 

GLOS. — Going  Concern,  seating  980;  making  a  net  arofit  of  ,£i7-iS  per 
week.  Rent  £650  per  annum,  including  rates  and  taxes.  Lease  11  years. 
Price   £1,150.     Fo.    23SCV. 


SCOTLAND. 


RENFREW. -Theatre  seating  550  ;  plenty  of  room  for  extension  if  required. 
Making  a  profit  of  £200  per  annum.  Rent  £60  per  annum.  Price  £550.    Fo.  195c. 

GLASGOW.— Cinematograph  Theatre.  Frontage  45  ft.,  depth  90  ft.  At 
present  seating  550.  Taking  about  £25  per  week.  Expenses  about  £18  per 
week.  Price  £850  for  ever)  thing,  which  inc' tides  the  residence  on  the  property. 
Fo.  533b 

GLASGOW.— Handsome  Theatre,  80  ft.  by  130  ft.  Seating  1,700,  taking 
nearly  .£50  per  week.  Price  inclusive  for  this  valuable  going  concern, 
,£1,000.      Fo.   429b 


INVESTMENTS. 


A  FREEHOLD  GROUND  RENT  at  £50  p.a.,  secured  on  a  well-built 
Cinematograph  Theitre,  upo  1  which  a  large  amount  of  money  has  been  spent 
To  an  immediate  putchastr  £1,000  will  be  accepted,  thus  offering  a  well-secured 
5  per  cent.  Investment. — Ag.  nts,  Harris  &  Gillow,  451a,  Oxford  Street,  W. 

AN  INCOME  OF  £150  P.A.  secured  by  a  Rent  Charge  on  one  of  the 
finest  Cii  ematograph  Tnea  res  in  the  West  End  ot  London.  P.  ice,  £1,500. 
A  Great  Bargain.     Ag-nts,  Harris  &  Gil'ow,  451a,  Oxford  Street,  W. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THREE  THEATRES— Two  in  London  and  one  in  a  large  sea-side  town  on 
Souih  Coast,  with  a  total  seating  capacity  of  about  2, coo.  To  besoldas  a  whole, 
or  might  be  let  separately.     Moderate  price.     Fo.  220. 

A  GROUP  OF  SIX  THEATRES  FOR  SALE.-Some  freeholds  and  some 
leaseholds.  Net  profits  are  £15,000  p.a.  Price  for  the  whole,  including  freeholds 
and  leaseholds,  and  the  whole  of  the  contents,  £50,000.  A  mortgage  for  a  large 
part  of  the  purchase  money  can  be  arranged.  — Further  particulars  to  Principals 
or  their  Solictors  ouly,  from  Harris  and  Gillow,  451a,  Oxford  Street,  W. 

GOING  CONCERN  WANTED  in  the  Provinces.  Price  up  to  £2,000. 
Particulars  in  first  instance  to  J.V.E.,  887,  Fulham  Road,  S.W. 

TO  MANUFACTURERS  AND  RENTERS. -Offices,  Charing  Cross,  fine 
position.  Large  and  exceptionally  light  suite  of  3  rooms,  redecorated  to  suit 
tenant's  requirements.  Rent,  Unfurnished  £70  p.a.,  or  Furnished  £100  p.a. 
Apply  Harris  &  Gillow,  451a,  Oxford  Street,  W. 

ADVERTISER  has  £300  cash  to  invest  in  a  small  Cinematograph  Theatre  in 
London.— Please  send  particulars  and  when  convenient  to  see  same  to  G.W.H. 
Box  471,  The  Cinema. 

FOUR  SITES  WANTED,  2  in  London  and  2  in  the  Provinces.  Must  be  at  least 
5 1  x  100,  larger  if  possible,  ami  it  is  necessary  to  have  an  entrance,  however  small, 
irom  a  main  street.  Only  b  st  positions  considered.- Full  particulars  to  Capt. 
G.     Box  473,  Thf  Cinema. 


RONEO  COPIER— New,  complete  with  all  fittings,  punch,  roll  of  paper  and 
case,  postcard  feeJer,  etc.  Cost  £15.  Price  £10  to  an  immediate  purchaser. 
A  bargain.— Apply  Box  36.     The  Cinema. 


LARGE  STOCK  OF  SECOND-HAND  FILMS  FOR  SALE,  cheap, 
for  list.— Theatre  ile  Luxe,  Mortgage,  Halifax. 
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Registered. 


Price  One  Penny. 

By  Post,  2\d. 


EDITORIAL     AND     BUSINESS     NOTICES. 

THE  CINEMA  News  and  Property  Gazette  is  published  on  the  first  of  each 
month.  Copies  can  be  obtained  through  any  Newsagent  or  Railway  Bookstall 
in  Town  or  Country,  or  will  be  sent  direct  from  the  Office  for  2s.  6d.  per  annum 
post  free. 

News  items  will  be  welcomed,  and  communications  should  reach  the  Office 
not  later  than  the  26th  of  the  month. 


Editorial  communications,  which  should  always  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  sender,  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor. 

All  enquiries  respecting  Advertisements  and  business  matters  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Manager,  at  the  Offices  of  The  Cinema, 

21,  North  Audley  Street,  Oxford  Street,  W. 

Wires  :  "Faddist,  London."  'Phones:  Gerrard  7676  &  8798 


X: 


X 


X 


IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT. 


From  Jan.   1st    next  "  The   Cinema "  Will  be  published 


AND    WILL    APPEAR 


Every    Wednesday   Morning. 

Price:  ONE  PENNY. 

All    copy    for    our    Jan.     1st    edition    must    reach    the 

Editor  not  later  than   Dec.  24th,  owing  to  the  interVen= 

tion   of  the  Christmas  holidays. 


Look  out  for    our  First   Weekly  Number  on  Nets)   Year's 
Day,  Which  Will  create  a  sensation. 
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Approx.  Length  1,800  feet.       For  Release  Sunda 

SELIG'S  GREATEST  WILJ 

KINGS  01 


The  most  elaborate,  daring,  hair-raising,  spectacular 
subject   ever   produced   anywhere. 

A    Feature    of    Features. 

Not  tame,  trained,  half -doped  animals,  but  the  real  thing- 
wild   denizens   of   the   jungle. 

Wild  animals  prowling  in  the  path  of  the  baby  heroine. 
Lions  stealing  food  from  under  the  very  noses  of  a 
defenceless   woman   and   child. 

No  words  can  really  describe  the  vividness  of  the  thrills 
that   this   masterpiece  portrays. 


If  you  don  t  book  this  early  y 
There  will  be  hundreds  of  disappoint! 

BOOK     X>p 

SELIG   POO 


E.   H.   MONTG 


12,  GERRARD  STREE1 


Telephone:    5156  GERRARD. 
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anuary  19th.  Code  Word— KING. 

kNIMAL  MASTERPIECE, 

rHE  FOREST. 


"The  Moving   Picture  World,"   of   New   York,   says: 

"  KINGS  OF  THE  FOREST "  (Selig),  November  11—  A  fine  two-reel 
feature  picture  in  which  three  or  four  lions  are  used  with  far  more  than  usual 
effectiveness.  It  really  needs  a  sound-effect  growler,  which  will  make  it  a  hair- 
raising  offering.  The  Selig  people  were  the  pioneers  in  this  peculiar  kind  of 
picture,  and  we  are  glad  to  say  that  they  have  distanced  all  competitors  and 
even  gone  ahead  of  their  own  former  work.  A  point  has  been  reached  where 
the  animals  appear  in  a  jungle  background  of  the  picture  and  also  come  out  into 
the  foreground,  where  the  action  of  the  story  depends  upon  them,  with 
absolutely  convincing  naturalness.  The  effect  is  startlingly  realistic. 
The  story  is  simple  and  melodramatic.  A  young  pioneer  and  his  wife  live 
with  their  little  girl  in  the  jungle.  There  is  a  misunderstanding  and  the  woman, 
with  her  child,  starts  off  across  the  jungle  to  her  mother's.  They  are  in  a 
bullock  cart ;  but,  at  night,  are  attacked  by  lions ;  we  see  three  big  ones.  The 
husband,  who,  with  a  friend,  is  the  cause  of  misunderstanding,  follows,  rescues 
them.     It  is  a  big  picture,  a  sure  feature,  that  will  pleass  every  audience. 

ie   missing   your  opportunity. 
Inhibitors  unable  to  get  this. 

b 


fcCOPE  COMPANY, 

*  Aeent. 


LONDON,  W. 


* 


Telegrams  :   "  Polyscope,  Westrand,  London. 
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H  prosperous  IRew   JJ)ear. 


OUR    VIEW   OF    THINGS. 


What  a  Number  ! 

/  ^.^  \  XE  hundred  and  four  pages  and  a  44-page 
I  C  J  I  souvenir  with  photos  of  all  the  principal 
LmmmJ  players  for  a  penny  !  Quite  the  finest  thing 
p|9SG|l  cinematograph  trade  journalism  has  ever 
1HHHHP  seen,  but  quite  in  keeping  with  the  tradi- 
tions, new  as  they  are,  of  The  Cinema.  This  journal 
is,  indeed,  a  news  paper,  not  a  mere  advertising  sheet. 
Although  its  advertisements  have  increased,  we  do  not 
sacrifice  reading  matter.  For  every  extra  page  of 
advertising  matter  we  publish  we  add  two  pages  of 
information.      We  intend  to  go  even  one  better  in  the 

New  Year,  when  we  become  a  weekly. 

*  *  *  * 

Firemen  at  Cinema  Theatres. 

The  Exhibitors'  Association  would  do  well  to  watch 
carefully  the  question  which  is  to  be  fought  out  at 
Dundee  as  to  whether  cinematograph  theatre  proprie- 
tors can  be  compelled  to  pay  for  the  attendance  of 
firemen  during  performances.  Many  local  authorities, 
in  framing  their  regulations  under  the  cinematograph, 
inserted  a  proviso  that  a  fireman  must  always  be 
employed  when  the  theatre  is  open  to  the  public, 
and  they  did  not  fail  to  add  that  the  exhibitor  must 
bear  the  expense.  This  has  proved  a  serious  item  in 
the  cost  of  running  many  small  shows,  and  if  the 
Dundee  magistrates  decide  that  the  charge  cannot  be 
legitimately  made  we  shall  have  something  to  be 
thankful    for. 

*  *  *  * 
Brighton's    Illegal    Decision. 

The  members  of  the  Brighton  Town  Council  have 
decided  to  insert  in  their  cinematograph  licences  a  re- 
striction that  the  licence  shall  be  issued  subject  to  no 
performances  being  given  on  Sundays,  either  with  in- 
flammable or  non-inflammable  films.  We  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  this  decision  is  both  illegal 
and  illogical.  The  only  Act  of  Parliament  which  gives 
local  authorities  any  jurisdiction  over  cinema  theatres 

"  'Twixt  War  and  the  Girl,"  ExclusiYe,  packs  theatres  to  the 
full  extent.— WALTURDAW. 


is  the  Cinematograph  Act,  1909,  which  applies  solely 
to  exhibitions  where  inflammable  films  are  used ; 
and  inasmuch  as  the  authority  are  only  called  upon 
to  license  such  exhibitions  they  have  no  right  to  read 
into  the  Act  something  which  it  does  not  contain.  If  non- 
flammable films  are  used  no  licence,  except  for  music 
and  dancing,  is  needed,  and  the  only  remedy  which  the 
Brighton  Corporation  would  have  against  any  ex- 
hibitor who  cared  to  open  on  Sunday  would  be  to 
proceed  against  him  under  the  Lord's  Day  Observance 
Act,  which  we  do  not  believe  it  would  care  to  do 
unless  it  had  previously  set  its  own  house  in  order  by 
closing  the  Aquarium  on  Sunday.  Brighton  exhibitors 
are  a  sturdy  lot ;  they  have  put  up  good  fights  before 

this,  and,  I  doubt  not,  will  do  so  on  this  question. 

#  *  #  # 

One   of  the   Right  Sort. 

Sunday  picture  shows  are  warmly  advocated  by  the 
Bishop  of  Birmingham,  who,  in  his  monthly  letter 
to  the  clergy,  writes  : — ' 

"  My  belief  is  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to 
utilise  the  cinematograph,  and  other  modern  inven- 
tions, on  Sundays,  not  only  in  direct  religious  work, 
but  also  in  the  provision  of  antidotes  against  some  of 
the  temptations  which  beset  people  on  the  Lord's 
Day,  and  amongst  those  temptations  I  would  place 
that  of  mere  loafing  about  the  streets  without  any 
reasonable  occupation  or  relaxation. 

"We  cannot  expect  everyone  to  be  in  church  or 
chapel,  and  I  believe  that  a  very  genuine  help  towards 
a  higher  and  better  life  might  be  given  by  the  exhibi- 
tion, through  the  cinematograph,  of  subjects  properly 
selected  under  a  broad  and  yet  careful  supervision.  It 
is  towards  this  end  that  I  have  been  asked  to  make 
some  effort,  and  I  am  in  communication  with  those 
best  able  to  advise  me  in  order  to  see  whether  any- 
thing can  be  done." 

It  is  quite  a  treat  to  find  such  a  broad-minded  digna- 
tary  of  the  Church,  and  we  commend  his  remarks  to 
his    lesser    lights. 

Those  that  have  shown  "  'Twixt  War  and  the  Girl  "  laugh  at 
the  Opposition  missing  it.— WALTURDAW. 
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Its  a  Lie ! 

You  can  give  the  above   reply   to    anyone  who  tells 
you   that   these    two    SEL1G   Masterpieces, 

MONTE    CRISTO 

(IN    THREE    PARTS), 

For    release    on    January    5  th, 

KINGS  OF  THE  FOREST 

(IN    TWO    PARTS), 

For  release  on  January  19th, 

arc    not    the    best    films    released    during   January. 

Free  Trip  to  London. 

We  will  pay  your  return  fare  any  Friday  to  London  if  you  come 
up  and  call  at  our  showroom,  on  a  Friday,  and  after  seeing  these 
two  films  cannot  honestly  say  that  they  are  both  Masterpieces. 

THIS    IS    A     TALL     GUARANTEE. 

SELIG  POLYSCOPE 
COMPANY. 
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R/^^tVWUAAl^g 


(I  II II 


G. M.  Anderson 


Howard   Missimer 


ftjousTi's  Carney 


Frank   Bushman 


BEFORE  IT  IS  TOO  LATE    BOOK 

OUR   CHRISTMAS    FEATURE, 

BRONCHO  BILLY'S  CHRISTMAS  DINNER 


An  excellent  Christmas  release,  with  thrills,  sensations,  and  excitement — but  best  of  all,  it 
is  big  with  the  true  spirit  of  Christmas  good  cheer  and  goodwill.  Absolutely  the  best 
holiday  release  this  year.  G.  M.  Anderson  in  his  famous  character  of  Broncho  Billy. 
Approx.  Length  980  feet.  Released  Sunday,  December  22nd. 


COMING,  OUR  GREAT  FEATURE,  "SUNSHINE. 


The    Rebellion    of    Mandy. 

A  pleasing  summer  pastoral  comedy  concerning  the  trials  of  a  grouchy  old  farmer,  who 
tries  to  run  his  own  household.  Sufficient  to  say  he  quickly  has  a  mutiny  on  his  hands 
until   conditions  are   restored  to   normal.       Briskly   animated,    and   thoroughly  enjoyable. 

Mildred  Weston  and  Howard  Missimer  featured. 
Approx.  Length  978  feet.  Released  Sunday,  December  22nd. 


COMING,  OUR  GREAT  FEATURE,  "  SUNSHINE." 


Alkali  Ike  Stung. 

Augustus  Carney,  famous  the  world  over  for  his  character-creation  of   "Alkali"  Ike, 
has  never  appeared  to  funnier  advantage  than  in  this  clever  Western  comedy  riot  of  mirth. 

One  of  those  rapid-fire,  sure  winners,  in  the  best  of  company. 
Annrox    Lentfth  988  feet  T^^l^^c^r!  Tlinrcrlav*    Ti^^^mVif»r  ^istli 


Released  Thursday,  December  26th. 


COMING,  OUR  GREAT  FEATURE,  "SUNSHINE." 


The  Outlaw's  Sacrifice. 

A  sensational'  and  spectacular  Western  drama,  showing  the  sacrifice  made  by  a  hunted 
Outlaw  in  saving  the  loved  ones  of  the  Sheriff  who  pursues  him.  A  story  that  strikes  deep 
and   true.     Staged   in   the   heart  of   the  hill  country.      One  of   Mr.  G.   M.  Anderson's 

masterful  productions. 
Approx.  Length  950  feet.  Released  Sunday,  December  29th. 


DO  YOU  REMEMBER  "OUT  OF  THE  NIGHT    ? 


The   End  of   the   Feud. 

A  powerful  drama  of  the  Kentucky  Hills.     The  bitterness  of  a  feud  between  two  clans  is 
wiped  out  for  ever  in  the  strangest  of  ways.     Staged  amidst  rugged  and  beautiful  natural 

scenery.     Martha  Russell  and  Francis  X.  Bushman  in  feature  roles. 
Approx.  Length  990  feet.  Released  Thursday,  January  2nd. 


SUNSHINE"  BEATS  "OUT  OF  THE  NIGHT." 


Make  your  Lobby   Display   Attractive    by    getting   our  Photogravure   Poster 
of    BRONCHO   BILLY,    G.     M.    ANDERSON.  See    Cover    for    Price. 


G.  M.  Anderson 


Mildred  Weston 


Augustus  Carney 


G.  M.  Anderson 


Frank    Bushman 


ESSANAY    FILM    MANUFACTURING    CO., 


148,    CHARING    CROSS     ROAD, 
LONDON,   W.C.  


Telephone — City  2129. 


Telegrams — "  Essahlm-ox-Lon<Jon." 


Cablegrams—"  Essanay,  London." 


H.  A.  SPOOR,  Sole  Distributor. 
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ROUND     THE     TRADE. 

ITEMS     GLEANED     DURING     A     STROLL     AMONG     THE     TRADE. 


By    NESTOR. 


HE  Ideal  Film  Service  have  hit  upon  a  smart 
idea.  They  are  issuing  letterpress  posters 
with  old  films  for  which  posters  cannot  be 
obtained. 


I  was  pleased  to  hear  from  friend  Smith,  of  the  Vita- 
graph  Company,  that  business  is  increasing  with  them 
every  week.  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  considering 
the  magnificent  productions  this  up-to-date  company  are 
constantly  putting  out.  By.  the  way,  various  rumours 
are  going  around  concerning  Maurice  Costello,  and  I 
am  pleased  to  be  able  to  state  that  this  gentleman  is 
still  very  much  alive  and  kicking. 


Mr.  O.  Rausch,  of  the  Selsior  Film  Company,  is  a 
firm  believer  in  high-class  films,  and  one  of  his  pet 
rdeas  is  the  provision  of  grand  opera  on  the  pictures. 
I  am  disclosing  no  secret  when  I  say  that  before  long 
this  company  will  be  releasing  some  operatic  subjects 
which  should  take  the  country  by  storm.  I  should  also 
like  to  mention  that  on  December  16  the  company  is 
releasing  Ragtime  Texas  Tommy,  another  of  their  very 
fine  series  of  dancing  films.  As  usual,  music  is  sup- 
plied for  the  film,  and  from  the  private  view  I  had  of 
it,  having  formed  the  opinion  that  it  is  the  best  of  its 
kind  yet  produced,  I  should  be  surprised  if  it  does  not 
secure  a  record  sale. 


Will  budding  picture  playwrights  refrain  fiom  sending 
their  scenarios  to  the  Vitagraph  Company,  at  Cecil 
Court,  as  no  plots  are  entertained  on  this  side  at  all? 
Better  that  they  should  enter  them  for  our  Scenario 
Competition,  the  closing  date  of  which,  the  Editor  tells 
me,  has  been  extended,  as  per  announcement  else- 
where. 


Mr.  O'Neil  Farrell,  of  the  B.  and  C.  Company,  who 
sets  sail  next  week  with  a  company  of  fourteen  for  the 
West  Indies  to  produce  films,  is  a  business  man  in 
every  sense  of  the  word.  Dropping  in  at  Endell  Street 
the  other  day  I  was  struck  with  an  announcement  over 
his  desk.  It  reads  :  "  For  every  minute  I  am  detained 
I  have  to  work  overtime."  A  gentle  hint  is  seasonable 
sometimes. 


Mr.  Fisher,  of  the  Invicta  Film  'Company,  informs 
me  that  he  will,  by  the  time  these  lines  are  in  print,  be 
removing  to  larger  premises  at  7,  Rupert  Court,  lately 
occupied  by  the  Western  Import  Company.  He  is 
doing  great  business  with  the  Bison  101  Films.  Look 
out  for  some  big  productions  by  this  firm  very  shortly. 


Looking  in  at  the  Selig  Polyscope  Company,  I  found 
the  genial  E.  H.  Montagu  pleasantly  anticipating  a 
record  sale  for  Monte  Cristo.  The  film  is  achieving 
even  a  greater  success  than  I  had  forecasted,  as  is  also 
Cinderella.  By  the  way,  I  should  strongly  advise  ex- 
hibitors to  see  Selig's  latest  animal  masterpiece,  The 
Kings  of  the  Forest,  which  is  fully  reviewed  on 
another  page.  It  has  rarely  been  my  lot  to  witness  a 
more  thrilling-  film  than  this. 


The  Western  Import  Company  are  removing  to  larger 
premises  in  Gerrard  Street,  on  the  site  previously  occu- 
pied by  the  Albion  Club.  This  firm  is  going  rapidly 
ahead  with  the  Thanhouser  Agency,  prominent  produc- 
tions of  which  include  Jess  and  the  Woman  in  White. 


The  Kinematograph  Trading  Company  have  opened 
a  branch  at  Cardiff.  Mr.  Spring  reports  big  business 
with  the  Boy  Scout  Hero,  which  was  shown  with  con- 
spicuous success  at  that  city,  big  bookings  resulting 
wherever  it  was  billed. 


I  have  received  specimens  of  some  very  fine  posters 
from  the  Hepworth  Company,  the  American  Company, 
Cricks  and  Martin,  which  I  have  handed  to  the 
Editor,  who  tells  me  he  is  dealing  with  them  in  an 
article  on  posters  which  will  appear  in  our  first  weekly- 
number  on  January  1.  Some  of  the  impressions  gained 
by  The  Cinema  representative  who  made  a  special  visit 
to  New  York  last  month  will  also  be  included  in  that 
number. 


■'Twixt  War  and  the  Girl,"  the  greatest  money  getter  of  all 
times.-WALTURDAW. 


Scene  from  "  Flying  A  "  Film. 

JACK'S  WORD. 

Released  January  22nd.  Approx.  Length,  1,000  feeti 


THE     CINEMA. 


Df.CEMBER,    IQI2. 


URBANORA. 


A  Red  Man's  Conscience. 


TWO-REEL    FEATURE. 


Release 

date 

Jan.  15th, 

1913. 

Approx. 

length 

2,080  feet. 


Price  of 
Subject : 

£34  13   4. 


Code : 
X  Red. 


A  Most  Thrilling  Yarn  of  the  early  days  in  the 
Wild  West     Beautifully  portrayed  by  artists  from 

the  spot. 

THE  CHARLES  URBAN  TRADING  CO.,  Ltd., 

89-91,  WARDOUR  STREET,  SHAFTESBURY  AVENUE,  W. 


Telegrams:  "Bioscope,  London." 


Telephone:    3118  Central. 
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NOTES     OF     THE     MONTH. 


Middlesex  and  Sunday  Opening. 

The  Middlesex  Licensing  Committee  have  again 
decided  to  prohibit  the  Sunday  opening  of  Cinemas. 

Modern   Languages   Taught  by   Film. 

A  school  where  modern  languages  are  taught  by  means 
of  the  cinematograph  has  just  been   founded  at  Leeds. 

'♦- 
Sheffield  Educationists  and  the  Cinematograph. 

The  Sheffield  School  Management  Committee  are  to 
consider  the  provision  of  cinematographs  for  teaching  in 
the  public  schools. 

Where  the  Pennies  go. 

The  takings  of  an  East- End  picture  palace  were  stated 
at  the  Shoreditch  County  Court  to  have  been  £6  a 
night,  mostly  in  pennies. 

Cinemas   in   Newcastle  Schools. 

The  Newcastle  City  Council  have  decided  to 
introduce  the  cinema  into  the  schools  under  their  control. 
Gaumont  projectors  will  be  used. 

<*- 
School  Teaching  in  Birmingham. 

Birmingham  educationists  are  shortly  to  be  called  upon 
to  consider  proposals  to  adopt  the  cinematograph  film  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  elementary  school  equipment. 

<•- 
Life  in  Utah  Filmed. 

The  Mormons  are  tackling  the  numerous  and  thickly 
populated  pit  villages  of  Durham  County,  and  propose 
to  aid  their  cause  by  cinematograph  exhibitions  of  life  in 
Utah. 

The  Storage  of  Films. 

The  L.C.C.  have  again  decided  to  endeavour  to 
seek  legislative  powers  to  deal  more  effectually  with 
premises  where  films  and  other  celluloid  articles  are 
stored. 

The  "Inferno"   Film. 

At  the  London  County  Council  it  was  stated  that 
many  members  of  the  Theatres  Committee  had  viewed 
the  film  of   "  Dante's  Inferno,"   and  decided  to  take   no 

action. 

<*- 

The  Controverial  Film. 

"  From  Manger  to  Cross,"  the  cinematograph  film 
depicting  the  life  of  Christ,  will  be  produced  by  Messrs. 
Keith  Prowse,  and  Company,  at  the  Albert  Hall  on 
Christmas   Eve.     The  pictures   will  be  accompanied  by 

music. 

<*- 
Pictures  Banned. 

An  order  issued  by  the  London  County  Council  forbids 
cinematograph  entertainments  in  connection  with 
Christinas  treats  in  the  elementary  schools.  The 
absurdity  of  the  order  is  apparent  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  Council  are  about  to  introduce  the  cinematograph 
into  school  teaching. 

"  'Twixt  War  and  the  Girl,"  THE  Exclusive. -WALTURDAW. 


To  Close  at  Eleven. 

The  Gateshead  Town  Council  decided  that  in  granting 
all  future  picture  hall  licences  it  shall  be  stipulated  that 
the  buildings  shall  be  closed  every  Sunday  and  on 
Christmas  Day,  Good  Friday,  and  every  day  appointed 
for  a  public  feast  and  thanksgiving,  and  that  the  closing 
hour  shall  be  not  later  than  11  p.m.,  except  for  bona-fide 
rehearsals. 

<•- 
Free  Films. 

Lectures  on  various  parts  of  Great  Britain  and 
Norway,  each  illustrated  by  about  100  fine  views,  have 
been  prepared  by  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Com- 
pany, and  will  be  lent  to  responsible  persons  on 
application  to  the  Superintendent  of  the  Line,  King's 
Cross  Station.  For  the  Scottish  Highlands  lecture  there 
is  a  cinematograph  apparatus,  and  a  firm  4,000  feet 
long. 

<+- 

Big  Business  at  Brixton. 

"The  Mysteries  of  Paris"  was  shown  at  the  Electric 
Pavilion,  Brixton,  last  month,  and  notwithstanding  that  the 
theatre  was  opened  from  11  a.m.  to  12  midnight  large 
numbers  of  persons  were  unable  to  witness  the  picture. 
Throughout  the  day  and  night  long  queues  of  those 
clamouring  for  admission  were  to  seen,  and  we  shall  be 
surprised  if  this  thrilling  film  does  not  return  to  Brixton 
at  an  early  date. 

<+- 

Limit   Placed   on   Picture   Theatres. 

The  Manchester  Licensing  Justices  have  disapproved 
of  the  extension  of  picture  theatres.  After  granting 
music  licences  in  connection  with  three  such  places  of 
entertainment,  the  chairman  said :  "  The  bench  looked 
with  rather  serious  eyes  on  the  extension  of  these  picture 
palaces.  There  are  plenty  of  them;  they  are  crowded 
together  and  are  competing  one  against  another,  and 
things  might  be  done  which  should  not  be  done  in  order 
to  get  custom.  The  bench  are  of  opinion  that  there  are 
sufficient  picture  houses  in  Manchester  at  the  present 
time." 

Where  Germany  Leads. 

Moving  pictures  in  education  have  had  a  real  impetus 
in  German  official  circles,  according  to  information 
recently  received  at  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education.  The  Prussian  Ministry  of  Education  is  now 
considering  the  feasibility  of  employing  cinematograph 
films  in  certain  courses  in  higher  educational  institutions,  ■ 
and  a  number  of  film  manufacturers  are  being  given  an 
opportunity  to  show  the  authorities  what  films  they  have 
that  are  adapted  to  educational  purposes. 

A  well-known  philanthropist  has  recently  given  two 
fully  equipped  moving  picture  machines  to  the  schools 
of  Berlin.  One  is  to  be  used  in  the  Continuation 
Institute  for  Higher  Teachers,  and  the  other  in  the 
high  schools  of  Greater  Berlin. 

Moving  picture  films  are  now  available  in  Germany 
for  anatomical,  biological  and  bacteriological  courses,  and 
the  manufacturers  are  confident  that  an  enormous  field 
for  their  products  will  be  opened  up  when  educators  fully 
realise  the  value  of  moving  pictures  in  education. 

B 
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The  Author  Impersonates 

the   character   of   JASPER   STARBUCK   in 

THE    STARBUCKS. 


CI     Starbuck  made  whisky  without  a  Government  licence. 

{]|     United  States  Marshal  Peters  attempted  blackmail. 

{]|     His  demands  refused,  Peters  wrecked  the  illicit  still. 

CI     Old   Jasper    cleaned  and  oiled  his  rifle,  and  went  down 
into  the  midst  of  Peters  and  his  deputies. 

This  Great  TWo=Reel  Feature 
Will  be  Released  January  4th. 

Quad   Crown  and  Six  Sheet  Posters. 


JANUARY      CALENDAR. 


Title. 

Style. 

Produced  in 

App.   Length 

R'l'd 

ft. 

Jan. 

The  Wanderer      

Western  Drama 

California 

1,015 

1 

The  Intrusion  at  Lompoc 

do. 

do. 

918 

1 

The  Starbucks      

do. 

Chicago 

1,970 

4 

The  Thief  s  Wife 

do. 

California 

1,000 

8 

Jim  Bentley's  Adventure 

do. 

Mississippi    Valley 

970 

11 

Man's  Calling        

do. 

California 

1,012 

11 

The  Would-be  Heir        

do. 

do. 

1,000 

15 

The  Deliverance 

do. 

do. 

1,012 

18 

An  Idyll  of  Hawaii         

Drama 

Hawaii 

990 

18 

The  Hidden  Treasure 

Comedy 

Chicago 

570 

22 

Jack's  Word         

Western  Drama 

California 

1,000 

3  } 

Her  Own  Country          

do. 

do. 

1,005 

25 

On  Board  ss.  Dubuque 

Interest 

— 

405 

25 

Pals 

Western  Drama 

California 

1,006 

29 

THE  AMERICAN  COMPANY  (London),  LIMITED, 


Telegrams — 
1  Amfcolo,  Ox,  London.' 


Sole  Agents  for  the  American  Film  Manufacturing  Company,  Chicago, 

KINEMATOGRAPH  HOUSE,  101,  WARD0UR  STREET,  W.       T&fXe- 
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Tbe  "Johnny  Walker"  of  the 
Cinematograph  World. 


Apologies  to 
John   Walker  &  Sons 


The 

Spirit 

of  your 

Picture 

Theatre 

Enterprise. 


The 

Gaumont 
Chrono. 

Born  1890  and  still  going  strong. 


GAUMONT  Co.,  Ltd.,  fSSSJSSt Piccadilly,  London, W. 

BRANCHES     EVERYWHERE. 
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An  Instantaneous  Success. 

We  are  pleased  to  record  that  The  Film  Service,  which 
recently  opened  an  establishment  at  Leeds  has  scored 
an  instantaneous  success.  Northern  exhibitors  have 
not  been  slow  to  appreciate  the  advantages  offered 
them,  and  the  bookings  of  the  two  exclusives, 
*'  When  Woman  Loves,"  and  "  The  Pace  that 
Kills,"  have  been  so  great  as  to  necessitate  the  purchase 
of  additional  copies.  This  is  indeed  striking  testimony 
to  the  ability  of  The  Film  Service's  film  selectors. 
Readers  in  the  localities  served  from  Leeds  would  be 
"well  advised  to  keep  their  eye  on  The  Film  Service. 

-#> 
A  Resourceful  Manager. 

Mr.  Mockett,  of  the  Golden  Domes,  Camberwell,  is 
nothing  if  not  resourceful.  Recently  he  was  showing  the 
South  Pole  Expedition  films,  and  in  addition  to  having  a 
number  of  sandwichmen  to  advertise  the  pictures  he  em- 
ployed one  stalwart  specimen  of  humanity  clothed  in  the 
full  garb  adopted  by  Captain  Scott's  men  to  parade  the 
streets  with  them.  As  a  result  of  this  novel  form  of 
advertisement  the  theatre  was  filled  at  every  performance, 
and  such  a  success  was  scored  that  the  film  was  booked 
for  a  return  visit,  when  "  house  full  "  was  again  the  order 
of  the  day.  Golden  Domes  has  jumped  into  popularity 
with  remarkable  rapidity. 

Music  Hath   Charms. 

The  picture  palace  without  music  would  be  a  sorry 
spectacle,  but  whatever  music  is  provided  must  be  of 
the  best.  The  piano  and  the  orchestra  are  necessary 
adjuncts  to  every  cinema  aspiring  to  the  name,  but  no 
picture  theatre  can  be  said  to  be  fully  equipped  musically 
which  does  not  contain  an  organ.  There  are  periods  in 
the  pictures  when  only  an  instrument  of  this  description 
•can  adequately  supply  the  connecting  link  between  the 
sight  and  the  ear.  For  this  reason  we  have  much 
pleasure  in  directing  our  readers'  attention  to  the 
announcement  of  Messrs.  Corps  and  Son,  Church  and 
Saloon  Organ  Manufacturers,  of  28  and  30,  Oxford  Road, 
Finsbury  Park,  N.  Established  in  1835,  the  firm  enjoys  an 
enviable  reputation  for  the  quality  and  tone  of  their 
instruments,  which  can  be  supplied  at  prices  ranging  from 
£100  upwards.  Readers  would  do  well  to  write  for  a 
copy  of  their  catalogue. 

The   Cinematograph   in  Education. 

Professor  R.  A.  Gregory  presided  at  the  exhibition  of 
cinematograph  illustrations  of  scientific  subjects,  given 
to  the  members  of  the  Royal  Societies  Club  by  Messrs. 
Pathe  Freres.  The  pictures,  which  were  briefly 
explained  by  Professor  E.  A.  Minchin,  showed  the  life 
history  of  a  sea  urchin,  the  germination  of  corn,  the 
growth  of  hyacinths,  the  birth  of  a  dragon  fly,  the  circu- 
ation  of  blood  in  the  lung  of  a  frog,  and  other  phenomena. 
In  further  pictures  one  saw  movements  which  are  as 
quick  as  thought  analysed  by  means  of  cinematography. 
These  included  a  rifle  bullet' in  motion,  leaving  the  rifle 
at  195  ft.  a  second,  but  slowed  down  by  cinematography 
until  it  appeared  to  travel  slowly  across  the  screen. 
Professor  Gregory  said  that  in  regard  to  cinematography 
we  were  in  the  stage  of  the  novelette  and  the  penny 
dreadful,  but  when  the  possibilities  of  the  instrument 
were  better  realised  we  might  expect  to  see  more  pictures 
of  things  having  a  closer  connection  with  real  life. 
Before  long  the  cinematograph  would  he  regarded  as  an 
indispensable  part  of  the  equipment  of  every  up-to-date 
teaching  institution. 

"Twixt  War  and  the  Girl,''  THE  Exclusive.— WALTURDAW. 


South    Australia's  Campaign  by  Cinema. 

The  six  thousand  feet  of  cinematograph  film  depicting 
scenes  of  everyday  life  in  South  Australia,  which  have 
been  sent  by  the  Government  of  that  State  to  the  Agent- 
General  in  London,  were  "  rehearsed "  before  Mr. 
Whiting,  the  secretary  of  the  South  Australian 
Government  Office,  and  some  cutting  down  was  effected 
in  much  the  same  way  as  a  play  is  cut  and  pruned  after 
the  dress  rehearsal. 

Mr.  Whiting  found  that  the  best  of  the  films  is  that 
showing  the  review  of  the  Imperial  cadets,  the  body  of 
young  South  Australians  formed  in  accordance  with  the 
scheme  of  national  defence  which  has  seized  the 
imagination  of  Australians,  and  is  becoming  more  and 
more  popular  every  day.  Another  good  film  shows  the 
Adelaide  Oval  with  an  England  v.  Australia  cricket 
match  in  progress.  Others  show  various  phases  of 
industrial  activity,  street  scenes,  farming  and  shipping 
operations,  and  mining. 

These  films  will  shortly  be  available  for  use  in  cine- 
matograph theatres  in  this  country,  and  for  lecturers  and 
institutions.  Applications  for  their  loan  should  be  made 
to  the  Agent-General  for  South  Australia,  85,  Grace- 
church  Street,  London,  E.C. 

The  Picturesque  Age. 

The  following,  taken  from  Lloyd's  Weekly,  is  too  good 
to  be  missed,  and  deserves  the  wider  publicity  amongst 
those  in'erested  which  our  columns  afford : — 

"  We  live  in  a  picture-esqueage — picture  palace-esque. 
There  seems  no  end  to  the  resources  of  the  film.  It 
is  a  pictorial  hold-all.  It  brings  the  world  to  us.  Soon 
we  shan't  want  to  move  about — the  pictures  do  that — and 
in  our  big  high  road  or  our  little  back  street  we  can  see 
kings  being  crowned,  empires  toppling,  or  baby  having 
his  bath. 

"  But  these  are  commonplaces  to  what  we  are  going  to 
see.  We  are  promised  microbes  and  protoplasms,  and 
bacilli  and  other  cheerful  companions  at  work  and  play. 
Something  jolly  to  take  George  or  Gertrude  to  : — 
'  Pleasant  Half-hours  with  the  Measles  Microbes'  is  their 
latest  novelty  act  of  giving  little  Jimmy  a  scratchy 
time. 

"  Sister  Susie's  got  the  mumps, 

See  them  on  the  film. 
Poor  old  father's  got  the  jumps, 

See  them  on  the  film. 
Mother  made  a  Christmas  cake, 
Of  it  we  did  all  partake, 
Now  we've  got  a  funny  ache, 
See  it  on  the  film. 

"  Johnnie  fell  in  love  with  Jane, 

See  it  on  the  film. 
Began  to  warble  love's  refrain, 

See  it  on  the  film. 
His  trembling  knees  he  flopped  upon, 
But,  being  poor,  Jane  said,  '  Begone  ! ' 
The  feelings  of  the  jilted  John — 

See  them  on  the  film. 

"  Father  put  some  cash  away, 

See  it  on  the  film. 
To  pay  the  rent  on  Saturday, 

See  it  on  the  film. 
But  little  Bob  that  money  got 
And  straightway  went  and  blued  the  lot. 
A  bird's-eye  view  of  father's  '  swot '  ! 

See  it  on  the  film." 
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SUNDAY     PICTURE     THEATRES. 

AN    ANSWER   TO   THE  CLERGY. 

HOW      CINEMA     THEATRES      HELP     THE      CHURCH      TO     AID     THE      SICK 

AND    SUFFERING. 


THE  many  tales  that  have  been  told  as  to  the 
profits  made  by  Cinematograph  Theatres 
(which  have  been  allowed  to  open  on  Sundays 
for  the  purposes  of  charity)  not  going  to  the 
proper  quarters  are  all  exploded  shells,  now 
that  we  have  the  returns  issued  by  the  Theatres  and 
Music  Halls  Committee  of  the  L.C.C. 

Between  April  1  and  September  30,  the  number  of 
entertainments  given  in  premises  licensed  by  the  Lon- 
don County  Council  was  5,593,  and  the  number  of 
concerts  with  cinematograph  entertainments  146,  totalling 
5,739.  The  gross  receipts  were  ^65,030,  and  the  total 
expenses,  including  rent,  rates  and  taxes,  lighting,  wages, 
bands,  films  and  office  charges  were  ^"53,031.  The 
various  charities  made  a  net  profit  of  £12,000,  which  is  about 
20  per  cent.  net. 

During  the  fifteen  months  from  July,  191 1,  to  Sep- 
tember, 1912,  13,458  entertainments  were  given.  The 
gross  receipts  were  £1 57,207,  and  the  total  expenditure 
^"129,960.  The  net  profits  were,  therefore,  £27,247,  being 
again  nearly  20  per  cent.  net.  Under  these  circumstances 
it  will  be  seen  that  not  only  has  a  handsome  sum  been 
raised  for  charities  but  they  certainly  had  the  gross 
amount  received,  less  the  expenses — because  20  per 
cent,  net  is  a  very  good  return,  and  a  net  profit  that 
almost  any  business  would  be  amply  satisfied  with. 

It  is  impossible  to  point  to  any  other  business  what- 
ever, which  gives  such  large  sums  to  charities,  and  under 
these  circumstances  one  cannot  but  praise  the  action  of 
the  London  County  Council  in  deciding  against  the 
abolition  of  Sunday  opening.  If  the  Middlesex  County 
Council  and  many  provincial  public  authorities  would 
only  take  a  leaf  out  of  the  book  of  the  London  County 
Council  in  this  respect,  the  hospitals  and  charitable 
societies  in  their  area  would  be  greatly  helped,  and  the 
poor  would  receive  the  further  benefits,  comforts  and 
help  that  they  so  badly  need. 

The  clergy  and  the  churc'i  are  always  anxious  that 
we  should  follow  the  teachings  of  the  Bible,  and  there 
are  many  texts  that  we  could  quote  to  prove  that  by 
giving  to  charity,  the  sick  and  the  helpless,  one  is  doing 
just  as  much  good,  if  not  more  than  much  religious  talk. 
"Actions  speak  louder  than  words,"  and  benefits  like 
those  set  out  above  speak  for  themselves,  and  deserve 
the  earnest  consideration  that  should  be  given  to  them 
by  all  deep-thinking  and  broad-minded  men  ;  after  all, 
the  essence  and  basis  of  our  religion,  of  whatever  creed, 
is — charity. 

Too  much  publicity  cannot  be  given  to  these  facts, 
especially  in  districts  where  cant  and  humbug  reign 
supreme.     The  poor  certainly  want  religion,  but  are  able 

"  Twixt  War  and  the  Girl,"  Exclusive,  packs  theatres  to  the 
full  extent.— WALTURDAW. 


to  give  more  thought  and  attention  to  it  when  they  are 
neither  suffering  in  bodily  health,  nor  slowing  dying  from 
the  gnawings  of  hunger.  Cinema  theatres  therefore 
have  come  to  their  help  in  no  mean  degree,  and  instead 
of  officialdom  striving  its  utmost  to  place  absurd  restrict- 
tions  upon  them,  it  should  look  the  facts  broadly  in  the 
face,  from  the  charitable  point  of  view. 

Members  of  councils  are  placed  in  their  positions 
because  they  are  thought  to  be  judicfal  and  fair-minded 
men  and  able  to  look  after  the  needs  and  the  sufferings 
of  the  poor.  It  is  not  within  their  province  to  refuse 
charity  on  behalf  of  the  needy,  and  this  is,  after  all,  what 
is  being  done  by  some  of  the  public  bodies,  whom,  we 
feel  sure,  have  not  yet  given  the  above-mentioned  facts 
their  due  consideration,  but  who,  if  they  pause  to  think 
after  carefully  considering  these  points,  will  surely  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  Cinema  Theatre  has  not  only 
come  to  us  as  a  blessing,  giving  us  the  enjoyment  of  a 
quiet  and  rational  Sunday  evening's  entertainment,  but  a 
substantial  and  charitable  blessing  in  reality,  giving  com- 
fort to  our  poor,  our  sick  and  our  suffering.  Verily,  the 
religious-minded  cannot  but  look  upon  these  deeds  with 
approval. 

Councillors  might  find  time  to  enquire  from  the 
secretaries  of  the  Hospitals  in  their  districts  their 
difficulties  and  the  amounts  of  the  debts  that  they  are  un- 
able to  pay.  No  doubt  in  their  peregrinations  they  will 
come  across  notices  similar  to  the  one  at  the  Consumptive 
Hospital,  Fulham  Road— it  reads  thus :  "  50  beds  closed 
through  want  of  funds."  We  wonder  if  our  sleek, 
healthy  and  wealthy  councilmen  can  picture  the  poor 
consumptives  in  their  mean  and  humble  abodes  slowly 
dying  by  inches,  and  at  the  same  time  fail  to  realise  that 
they  can,  at  any  rate,  make  their  few  remaining  hours 
more  comfortable,  or,  better  still,  increase  their  lease  of 
life,  and  probably  (as  in  many  cases  has  been  done)  cure 
them  of  their  terrible  malady,  simply  by  allowing  the 
Cinema  Theatres  to  give  a  rational  evening's  amuse- 
ment to  some  of  the  masses  on  Sunday  evening. 

Surely,  the  saving  of  one  person's  life  alone  would 
justify  their  allowing  this,  to  say  nothing  of  the  enormous 
number  of  people  in  various  stages  of  illness  whose  lives 
would  undoubtedly  be  saved  by  being  admitted  to  the  Hos- 
pitals. We  trust  that  if  our  remarks  come  under  the  notice 
of  local  and  borough  councils,  they  will  realise  what 
harm  they  are  at  present  doing,  which  they  can  so  easily 
turn  into  good.  This,  surely,  is  the  season  when 
thoughts  of  this  kind  arise,  and  if  our  efforts  at  attempting 
to  show  these  things  in  their  true  light  will  be  the  means 
of  helping  the  aged,  the  needy  and  the  suffering,  we 
shall  feel  that  they  have  not  been  in  vain. 


You    have    not    filled   up   that  Annual   Subscription  Form 
You  will  find  it  on  page  80. 
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Christmas  Films 

The  Best  on 


the  Market. 


The  Babes  in  the  Wood. 

Artistically  Coloured. 

Cinderella. 

Full  of  Novel  Trick  Effects. 

The  Old  Actor's  Christmas. 

A  Fine  Comedy. 

Billy's  Christmas  Turkey. 

A  Good  English  Film. 

An  Eventful  Christmas  Morning. 

Pretty  Dutch  Film. 

Silas  Marner's  Christmas. 

From  the  well-known  Novel.     And 

The  Postman's  Round  on  New  Year's  Day. 

A  Tale  of  Many  Kisses  and  One  which  Mattered. 


If  you  still  want  further  copies  of  these  Films,  please  book  now. 
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PITFALLS     FOR     NOVICES 


IN     THE 


REALMS     OF     THE     CINEMA 

By     SAMUEL      HARRIS. 


THEATRE     WORLD. 


Insufficient  Capital. 

Here  is  an  extract  from  one  of  many : 

"  Dear  Sir, — Can  you  sell  my  theatre  ?  It  has  cost 
me  more  than  I  thought,  and  1  have  no  money  left  to 
carry  it  on.  It  needs  a  little  capital  to  push  it,  when  I 
am  sure  it  will  be  a  success,  "  &c,  &c. 

I  receive  many  letters  like  this.  I  view  the  "  theatre," 
and  invariably  see  the  proverbial  "  ship  that  has  been 
spoilt  for  a  ha'porth  of  tar,"  because  there  is  no 
ha'penny  left  to  buy  the  tar — the  last  went,  and  the 
theatre  was  opened  in  its  poorly  furnished  state  already 
deeply  in  debt,  the  owner  thinking  that  he  would  quickly 
clear  it  off,  and  in  addition  soon  get  the  wherewithal  to 
complete  the  theatre  in  a  proper  manner.  The  natural 
result,  I  find,  invariably  follows. 

Value  for  Money. 

Everything  is  done  as  cheaply  as  possible.  Cheap 
machine- — perhaps  hired,  and  in  the  long  run,  of  course, 
dearer  than  the  best.  Ditto  with  the  piano,  often  an 
inferior  instrument  which  costs  more  to  keep  it  in  repair 
than  the  entire  cost  of  a  good  make.  A  programme  of 
the  cheapest,  with  "  rainy  "  films,  assistants  who  are  ex- 
pected to  carry  on  the  duties  of  three  in  one,  and  so  on. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  district  come  ONCE,  and  once 
only,  and  go.  Would-be  theatre  proprietors  must  bear 
in  mind  the  all-important  fact  that  patrons  of  cinema 
theatres,  as  for  everything  else,  want  VALUE  FOR 
MONEY,  and  when  they  first  visit  the  new  theatre  if 
they  don't  get  the  value  the  theatre  gets  no  more 
of  their  money. 

The  Value  of  a  Goodwill. 

The  novice  does  not  know  what  only  the  most  experi- 
enced proprietors  know,  and  that  is  what  I  have  found  out 
only  by  keeping  my  eyes  open  and  carefully  watching 
the  trade  from  its  earliest  days,  viz.,  that  after  about 
three  months'  running  from  the  date  of  opening,  the 
theatre  receives  three-quarters  of  its  patronage  by 
CONNECTION  —  EXACTLY  THE  SAME  AS 
ANY  OTHER  TRADE,  BUSINESS  OR  PRO- 
FESSION. You  know  very  well  that  you  will  pass 
five  restaurants  to  go  to  the  one  where  you  get  the  best 
chop.  You  will  pass  hundreds  of  lawyers'  offices  to  get 
to  the  man  you  have  faith  in,  and  so  on  and  so  forth, 
ad  infinitum. 

The  Three  Necessaries. 

But  this  connection,  and,  mind  you,  it  is  very 
valuable  when  you  have  once  got  it,  has  to  be 
earned,  and  it  requires  three  things  to  be  expended  to 
earn  it,  and  the  whole  three  have  to  be  laid  out  very 
judiciously,  and  with  the  utmost  caution.  These  three 
things  are  Brains,  Energy,  and  Money  —  one,  or  even 
two,  of  these  without  the  third  is  absolutely  useless ;  and 
now  there  comes  the  chief  thing  of  all. 

The  Top  Notch. 

When  you  have,  after  a  considerable  outlay  of 
these  three  valuable  commodities  earned  and  made 
a    valuable     connection,    for     goodness    sake     KEEP 


IT — hold  on  to  it  tight — improve  it — make  a  snowball  of 
it — keep  on  rolling  it  until  the  snowball  is  bigger  than 
you  are  yourself — I  mean  bigger  than  the  capacity  of 
your  theatre  is,  and  see  that  it  does  not  melt  away. 
When  you  are  taking  the  money  and  it  is  accumulating, 
don't  be  too  greedy,  reserve  some  of  it  to  keep  your 
theatre  right  up  to  the  top  notch.  Improve  your 
orchestra.  If  you  have  only  one  violin,  get  two — by- 
the-by  many  provincial  theatres  have  seven  and  eight 
in  the  orchestra,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  many  London 
ones  with  this  number.  Increase  your  exclusives.  Will 
the  interior  or  the  exterior  look  better  with  a  few  fresh 
decorations  ?  Can  the  entrance  be  improved,  and  does 
anything  begin  to  look  shabby,  even  unto  new  gold  braid 
for  the  uniforms. 

We  are  Taught  to  be  Cautious. 

But  to  get  back  to  the  novice.  Before  you  rush 
into  this  new  business — and  don't  forget  that  it  is- 
a  new  business  for  you  —  see  exactly  where  you 
stand.  Don't  rely  on  what  a  builder  says  as  to" 
the  cost  of  alterations  —  not  because  he  is  not 
reliable,  but  because  he  doesn't  always  know  all  that 
is  required  to  pass  the  authorities.  I  know,  Mr.  Novice, 
your  procedure  so  well,  and  the  very  spots  where  you 
place  the  first  false  steps.  You  look  for  premises  cap- 
able of  being  adapted  to  a  theatre.  Ha  !  here  they  are 
in  a  busy  street.  "  Wait  a  minute.  I  must  be  careful," 
you  say,  and  you  think  you  are  being  so  careful.  You 
call  in  Mr.  Builder,  the  man  who  papered  your  dining- 
room.  "  Ho,"  he  says.  Of  course  he  can  do  it.  He 
knows.  You  tell  him  that  before  you  bind  yourself  to 
take  the  premises  you  must  know  the  cost  of  the  altera- 
tions, because  you  have  only  a  small  amount  of  capital 
at  your  command.  Mr.  Builder  naturally  keeps  it  as 
low  as  possible.  He  knows  all  that  is  wanted.  So 
simple.  A  nice  entrance — that  means  just  a  new 
front — an  exit  somewhere,  and,  let  me  see,  how  much 
did  you  say  you  could  go  to  in  alterations  ?  Oh,  well 
we  can  distemper  the  walls  in  art  colours.  Yes,  I  can 
JUST  ABOUT  do  the  job  for  so  and  so.  You  then 
go  and  take  the  premises,  and  THEN  YOUR 
TROUBLES  COMMENCE. 

Employ  the  Right  Men. 

Your  first  mistake  is  that  you  have  not  gone  to  one  of 
the  good  architects,  who  has  already  had  great  experi- 
ence in  the  erection  or  adaptation  of  premises  for 
Cinema  Theatres.  He  would  have  prepared  plans  that 
he  knows  would  be  all  that  the  authorities  require,  arid 
would  have  told  you  the  exact  cost — allowing  a  certain 
sum  over  for  contingencies ;  he  also  would  have  advised 
the  best  builders,  with  knowledge  of  this  class  of  work 
—of  which  there  are  few  in  number — and  you  would 
have  known  exactly  where  you  stood  BEFORE  you 
took  the  premises — not  AFTER.  I  could  relate  pages 
of  mistakes  made  to  the  detriment  of  Mr.  Novice's  pocket 
under  the  heading  of  "  Builders'  Errors  "  or  "  Optimism 
run  riot  in  the  Adaptation  of  Premises  for  Cinema 
Theatres,"  but  I  have  not  the  space  at  my  command. 

C 
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CINES     FILMS. 

18,  CHARING  CROSS   ROAD,  W.C. 

Telephone:    CENTRAL     12912.  Wires:    " ROSSICINES." 

Released  Jan.  15th.  Length  2  030  feet 

STRENGTH  and  CUNNING. 

A  Strong  Society  Drama 
of  great  power,  in  which  a 
daring  robbery  is  committed, 
and  many  startling  incidents 
occur  before  the  perpetrators 
are  brought  to  justice. 

Code  Word:    "  FORZASTU." 


ALL  FILMS  PRINTED  ON  EASTMAN  STOCK. 

Look   out  for   our   Great    Production, 

"Quo  Vadis," 

TO    BE    RELEASED    SHORTLY. 


Please    note    that   G.    SERRA    is   Sole  Agent   for  the    Cines  Company   in  the    United    Kingdom, 
British   Colonies  and   Dependencies,   as  also   China   and  Japan. 
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Who  Taught  You. 

I  will  proceed  to  my  next  point,  which  is,  "  What  do 
you  know  about  the  business,  Mr.  Novice — how  long 
have  you  been  articled  or  apprenticed,  and  to  whom  ?  " 
Do  not  forget  the  old  saying  that  it  takes  a  lifetime  to 
learn  a  business  thoroughly.  Only  look  at  your  own 
business,  and  see  how  much  you  know  of  what  there  is 
to  learn  of  that.  You  can  get  as  many  handbooks  as  you 
like  on  how  to  use  electric  current,  what  size  posters  to 
pit  up,  and  how  to  serve  sheeps'  tongues  and  hatn 
sandwiches  in  the  theatre  ;  but  it  is  the  same  with  the 
cinema  business  as  it  is  with  your  own  profession  or 
trade — experientia  docet,  and  that  is  the  long  and  the  short 
of  it.  And  yet  you  run  headlong  into  this  without 
knowing  where  you  are — probably  quite  all  right  if  you 
obtain  proper  advice  and  gat  a  good  manager  ripe  with 
1  he  experience  of  the  amusement-catering  business; 
but  if  you  personally  have  not  been  in  this  line  the 
essential,  after  the  capital  and  the  experienced  architect, 
is  the  good  manager. 

Management  before  Position. 

When  you  have  these  three  you  are  on  the  fair 
road  to  success,  because,  when  your  theatre  is 
opened,  its  whole  success  turns  on  good  manage- 
ment. Do  not  be  misled  by  thinking  that  pre- 
mises in  a  good  position  in  a  busy  shopping  street  is 
half  the  battle,  because  it  is  only  about  a  tenth — the 
other  nine-tenths  all  come  under  the  category  of  "good 
management,"  which  takes  in  all  the  points  under  the 
nine  various  headings  of  the  article  I  wrote  in  the  last 
issue  under  the  title  of  "  The  Road  to  Success." 

Regarding  the  selection  of  films  I  must  direct  atten- 
tion to  our  special  and  important  notice  on  page  83. 

Constant  Supervision  Essential. 

So  many  tales  have  been  told  as  to  the  enormous 
profits  that  many  are  led  to  believe  that  the  only  atten- 
tion that  is  needed  is  to  bank  the  money  and  pay  the 
bills,  leaving  that  so  much  talked-of  ^"50  per  week  net 
for  you.  Don't  believe  it.  If  you  want  to  do  this — and 
it  certainly  is  being  done  by  many,  and  can  be  done  by 
others — you  must  be  prepare  1  to  give  the  whole,  or  all 
but  an  hour  or  two  per  day,  of  your  time  to  The  busi- 
ness. It  should  not  be  left  to  your  manager,  but  must 
have  your  constant  personal  supervision  if  it  is  to  be  a 
thorough  and  continual  success — and  isn't  ^"2,600  per 
annum  worth  your  constant  supervision  ? 

Three  Points. 

Therefore  bear  in  mind  the  three  first  essentials  — 

(a)  Capital. 

(b)  Architect. 

(c)  Manager. 

"  It  is  no  use  locking  the  stable  door  after  tli3  horse 
has  gone  "  refers  to  (a). 

"  Good  advice  is  worth  paying  for  "  refers  to  (/;). 

"  Every  man  is  worthy  of  his  hire  "  refers  to  (c). 

And- 

"  Do  not  act  in  haste  and  repent  at  leisure,"  "  Never 
think  you  know  everything,"  "  Don't  try  to  do  it  on  the 
cheap,"  and  "  A  Jack-of-all-trades  and  a  master  of 
none  "  refer  to  the  whole  of  this  article. 

Conclusion. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  some  of  the  pitfalls 
that  await  the  unwary,  which  are  really  so  easj  to  over- 
come, but   have  ensnared  so  many,  because  of  thought- 


lessness ;  and  if  these  few  words  are  the  means  of 
shedding  light  on  the  path  along  which  multitudes  hav. 
already  walked  to  the  road  of  fortune,  and  so  many  are 
dtsirous  of  treading,  I  shall  feel  happy  in  having  been  of 
some  service  — however  slight — to  those  of  our  readers 
who  are  about  to  enter  the  realms  of  The  Cinema 
Theatre  World. 


HAVE    PICTURE    THEATRES 
COME    TO    STAY  ? 


H'  AVE  picture  theatres  come  to  stay  ? 
I  can  almost  hear  some  of  my  readers,  who  swear 
by    the  pictures,    answer   jocosely,    "  Is  Queen  Anne 
dead  ? 

But  my  question  is  addressed,  not  to  the  converted, 
the  picture  enthusiasts,  who  visit  picture  theatres, 
three,  four  or  five  times  a  week,  but  to  the  shy-faced  "  intelleciual," 
who  slips  into  his  seat,  and  wears  on  his  face  the  "  I've  just 
dropped  in  to  see  what  it  is  like"  kind  of  expression,  and  smiles 
condescendingly  on  the  happy,  interested  faces  around  him. 

I  have  met  some  of  this  kind  of  people  of  whom  I  am  writing, 
and  1  have  extracea  confessions  from  one  of  them.  "  It  is  killing 
the  low  music  halls,"  admitted  an  intellectual,  recently.  "  Who 
wants  now  to  listen  to  a  half-dressed  girl  screaming  some  ribald 
song,  or  listen  to  a  red-nosed  comedian  bawl  his  ancient  chestnuts 
about  Father  Adam  and  Mother  Eve  ?  One  gets  in  the  picture  theatre 
what  can  never  be  got  on  the  music-hall  stage,  with  its  pasteboard 
scenes  and  its  imitation  mountains  and  rivers.  The  picture  theatre 
gives  us  nature.  We  see  real  mountains  now,  real  livers.  We  see 
the  waves  creaming  on  the  beach,  the  canoe  being  paddled  on  a 
broad,  shining  river.  We  see  real  glaciers  and  foaming  waterfalls. 
On  the  music-hall  stage  we  see  a  few  yards  of  tawdry,  painted 
scenes.  In  the  pictures  we  get  a  view  of  miles  of  scenery,  the 
mountain  tops,  the  horsemen  galloping  along  the  road,  the  soldiers 
charging  a  position.  We  see  the  waving  of  the  tree  branches,  the 
wind  blowing  the  girl's  tresses.     We  get  nature  in  gustfuls. 

It  is  precisely  for  this  reason  that  the  picture  theatre  has  come 
to  stay.  It  gives  that  which  the  legitimate  drama  cannot  even 
attempt,  an  extended  breadth  of  view,  a  view  as  wide  as  nature 
herself.  We  are  offered  a  variety  of  subjects  appealing  to  all 
tastes.  Ths  factory  girl  sits  gaping  in  her  seat,  and  admires  the 
stylish  hats  of  the  ladies  in  the  play  ;  she  never  saw  anything  like 
this  in  the  music  hall,  and  only  occasionally  in  the  shops  in  the 
West  End.  The  small  boy  howls  his  delight  when  the  wicked 
Mexican  is  arrested  by  the  Sheriff  after  an  exciting  chase,  and  the 
hero  and  the  heroine  are  united  in  the  bonds  of  holy  matrimony. 
The  society  lady  watches  with  keen  interest  the  society  wedding  func- 
tion, sees  the  charming  costumes  of  the  party,  the  motor  car,  the 
bride,  the  best  man,  the  exquisitely  dressed  little  girls.  The  tired 
father  and  mother  give  themselves  up  to  the  delight  of  mountain 
scenery  and  wave  washed  shores  ;  the  pair  can  almost  feel  the  spray 
lashing  their  cheeks.  They  travel  in  all  countries,  they  see  what  the 
imagination  could  never  before  visualise.  There  appear  before 
them  broad  plains  and  giant  mountains,  and  they  note  the  habits 
and  customs  of  countries,  the  names  of  which  they  had  never  even 
seen,  except  in  a  geography  book. 

And  all  this  for  the  humble  few  coppers. 

Three  short  years  picture  theatres  were  few  and  far  between. 
They  partook  in  many  instances  of  the  "  penny  gaff  "  system  ;  well- 
dressed  and  refined  people  hardly  liked  to  patronise  them. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  good  manufacturing  companies  the 
plays  dramatised  were  weak  in  construction,  and  unconvincing  in 
motive.  The  players,  too,  were  third  rate.  But  even  with  these 
disadvantages  the  picture  theatres  acquired  big  patronage.  Then 
arose  the  army  of  scenario  writers,  people  who  were  competent  to 
write  first  cla-s  plots,  and  with  it  a  demand  for  first  rate  actors  and 
actresses  to  make  these  plots  live. 

First  class  theatres  sprang  up  in  every  direction  ;  plush  seats, 
orchestras,  uniformed  commissionaires  ;  managers  in  evening 
dres*.  Every  street  is  now  dazzling  with  the  electric  light  of  a 
picture  theatre,  east  and) west  alike.  Added  to  that  there  is  no  waiting. 

Yes,  the  picture  theatre  has  come  to  stay,  notwithstanding  the 
groans  of  publicans,  Stiggins,  and  music  hall  managers.  I  have 
only  glided  over  the  salient  facts  of  the  subject,  and  the  inexorable 
editor  has  limited  my  space.  Thus  writes  Patrick  Glynn  in  "  The 
Pictures." 
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CLOSED    DOORS    BOLTED    AND    BARRED. 

By  FRANK    OGDEN    SMITH. 


T  is  utterly  astounding  to  find  that  hundreds 
of  exhibitors  in  the  United  Kingdom  will 
calmly  sit  quiet  and  leave  the  vexed  question 
of  film  purchase  or  film  leasing  to  be  settled 
entirely  by  a  section  of  the  trade  that  will 
naturally  act  as  best  suits  its  own  interests.  Yet  we 
find  evidence  that  cannot  be  denied  by  simply  discussing 
the  question  with  any  leading  manufacturer,  or  agent, 
that  not  only  is  there  a  desire  on  the  part  of  certain 
agents  to  bring  the  whole  of  the  manufacturers  and 
their  agents  to  agree  to  leasing  for  twelve  months  but, 
further,  certain  people  have  agreed  to  do  so  and  others 
are  being  pressed  to  sign  a  certain  document  that  means 
agreeing  or  fighting.  Thus  two  camps  will,  unless  the 
exhibitors  show  fight,  be  established  and  our  trade 
reduced  to  the  uncertainties  of  American  combine 
working. 

Now,  I  appeal  to  every  exhibitor  in  the  country  who 
values  trading  upon  lines  that  are  not  hampered  by 
harassing  permits,  so  well  known  to  American  combine 
workers,  to  treat  this  vexed  question  with  the  seriousness 
that  it  deserves  ;  do  not  be  led  astray  by  the  Simple  Simon 
statement  that  these  gentlemen  are  working  solely  for 
your  benefit,  look  the  subject  fully  in  the  face  and  con- 
sider how  it  will  affec:  your  position  in  a  year  or  so. 

Now,  I  will  assume  that  we  are  dealing  with  the  one- 
show  proprietor  or  manager  who  has  to  maintain  his 
position  or  close.  To-day  he  has  the  pick  of  hire  at 
competitive  rates — based  on  purchases  new  or  second- 
hand, some  of  which  may  be  four  years  old,  but  in  good 
condition.  He  can  thus  secure  a  decent  programme  at 
rates  within  his  means.  But  what  will  his  position  be 
when  the  combine  has  been  in  existence  two  years,  and 
only  new  films  can  be  used  ? 

As  for  the  firm  owning  two  or  more  halls  the  position 
will  be  even  worse,  but  for  the  few  lucky  men  who  own 
large  halls  in  numbers,  the  elimination  of  the  small  hall, 
no  doubt,  will  mean  an  increase  of  business.  But  by  the 
time  those  controlling  the  films  have  cleared  the  ground 
charges  will  be  found  to  mount  up,  and  the  exhibitor 
will  find  he  must  take  what  is  offered  or  get  out. 

What  benefit  the  film  hirer  is  going  to  reap  I  fail  to 
see.  Quite  the  reverse.  It  is  an  astute  move  to  clear 
hiring  firms  out  of  existence,  and  at  no  distant  date  the 
evidence  forthcoming  will  prove  this  true.  Remember 
it  is  not  so  much  the  actual  question  of  leasing  that 
means  danger  to  both  the  exhibitor  and  hirer.  To 
scores  who  cannot  show  films  over  four  weeks  old  the 
question  is  but  a  matter  of  increased  hire  cost,  but 
the  great  danger  is  where  does  it  lead  us  to  ?  And 
whilst  we  welcome  these  splendid  efforts,  which  we  are 
assured  the  manufacturer  and  his  agent  are  making  to 
secure  the  betterment  of  the  trade,  we  are  entitled  to  at 
least  a  voice  of  protest  if  we  happen  not  to  agree  to 
these  movements  that  are  being  made  behind  our  backs. 
No  doubt  many  exhibitors  cannot  understand  why  the 
manufacturers  seek  to  alter  the  conditions  of  trading 
at  present  in  existence,  and  venture  to  say  it  is 
not  the  manufacturer,  but  the  agents  who  represent 
them.     Some    of    these  gentlemen    having   spent   years 


in  America  grasp  the  full  meaning  of  controlling  the 
output,  and  know  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  dictate 
terms.  It  is  stated  that  the  proposal  to  lease  for  one 
year  will  not  apply  to  "  exclusives "  films  and  herein 
again  comes  the  astuteness  of  the  promoters  of 
"  leasing."  They  know  that  the  public  whilst  appre- 
ciating the  long  film  prefer  the  variety  afforded  by  the 
short  film.  As  a  rule  every  exhibitor  depends  upon  the 
programme  board  to  a  certain  extent  and  to  eliminate 
the  slar  film  firms  would  mean  considerable  damage  if 
the  rival  show  is  using  them,  and  it  is  on  this  point  that 
the  would-be  combine  worker  feels  strong.  He  imagines 
that  it  is  quite  impossible  for  exhibitors  to  work  together. 
This  was  explained  to  me  last  week  by  a  leading  agent 
thus : — "  Mr.  Ogden  Smith,  if  you  are  not  showing  our 
films  your  rival  will  be  '  tickled  to  death  to  get  them  '  and 
so  where's  your  possible  chance  to  combine."  My  reply 
to  that  is  "  well  if  the  majority  of  exhibitors  are  '  tickled 
to  death  '  to  hand  their  business  over  to  the  manufac- 
turer's agents  I  am  sure  I  am  not." 

Let  every  exhibitor  join  his  association  and  be  pre- 
pared to  protect  his  own  interests.  There  are  a  number 
of  manufacturers  and  agents  only  too  pleased  to  stand 
firm  for  fair  free  trade  and  when  the  day  comes — as 
come  it  will  unless  a  determined  front  is  shown — let  us 
deal  fairly  by  those  who  have  helped  us  fight  the  battle 
by  showing  as  much  as  possible  the  films  these  firms 
issue. 

The  great  point  for  exhibitors  to  remember  is  this — 
scores  of  letters  and  articles  have  been*  published  in  our 
trade  journals  and  yet  so  far  I  ha,re  never  seen  a  word  of 
denial  or  an  attempt  to  explain  the  refreshing  fruit  of 
monopoly  that  these  gentlemen  offer  the  exhibitor.  No, 
you  are  ignored  in  this  matter  even  as  you  were  when  the 
much  vaunted  appointment  of  the  censor  of  films  was  so 
elaborately  puffed  through  the  public  press.  There  is 
an  unpleasing  sound  of  the  "Alone  I  did  it"  order  about 
both  proposals.  Now  if  you  elect  to  neglect  your  associ- 
ation of  course  you  must  not  squeal  when  hurt  by 
the  great  combine — as  hurt  you  will  be.  I  know 
several  in  the  trade  to-day  who  declare  one  year  is  too 
much,  it  should  be  at  the  most  six  months  !  Now,  per- 
haps, the  man  who  runs  one  theatre  will  understand 
what  it  is  likely  to  cost  him  for  hire  later  on,  and  the 
hirer  who,  to-day,  declares  it  is  impossible  to  run  his 
business  at  a  profit,  will  grasp  what  it  means  to  buy  for 
his  first  run  a  picture  that  does  not  suit  his  other 
customers,  and  then  return  it  after  six  months  on  his 
shelf.  There  can  only  be  one '  outcome  and  that  is 
"  exhibitors  who  cannot  afford  first-run  service  must  take 
what  pictures  the  hirer  can  offer,  and  at  a  price  that  will 
average  far  above  the  present  prices  demanded."  And 
who  knows  but  what  the  six  months  of  to-day  may  mean 
the  one  month  of  to-morrow. 

No  doubt  I  shall  be  told  I  am  writing  a  lot  of  non- 
sense by  some  manufacturers  or  agents  ;  well  if  that  is  so, 
let  the  mighty  come  down  from  their  pedestals  and  point 
out  the  errors,  or  better  still  call  a  meeting  and  discuss 
matters,  but  to  refuse  any  reply  is  only  to  admit  the  wish 
to  form  a  monopoly. 
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The  ideal  Film  Renting  Co 

45,    GERRARD    STREET,    LONDON,    W. 


•  t 


ONE     TOWN 


EXCLUSIVES. 


ONE     BOOKING. 

THE   PRICE    OF   FOLLY. 

A  thrilling  drama  of  society  life,  has  commanded  admiration 
wherever  seen.   Coloured  posters,  eight  sheet  and  quad  crown. 

Length  2,660  ft. 

TARANTELLA. 

Containing  scenes  of  Bohemian  life  acted  with  great  spirit, 
and  comprising  exciting  episodes  of  an  attractive  and  generous 
nature.  Marie  von  Oeser  and  Hugo  Flink  in  the  principal 
parts.  Two  kinds  of  coloured  posters,  six  sheet  and  quad  crown. 

Length   2,880  ft. 

THE    RECKONING. 

A  powerful  story  in  which  the  aid  of  a  hvpnotist  is  evoked  in 
order  to  seek  vengeance.     Posters,  two  kinds  of  six  sheet. 

Length  2,200  ft. 

FROM    SLUM    TO    HAPPINESS. 

A  series  of  incidents  making  an  exceptionally  strong  story. 
A  great  film  for  working-class  districts. 

Length   2,000  ft. 

t^*         ^*         ^% 

Send  for  Synopsis  and  Vacant  Dates 


FEATURES. 


TITLE.  MAKER. 

AT  THE  RISK  OF  HER  LIFE Cosmo 

FATHER        Ilala    ..     .. 

KINGS  OF  THE  FOREST Selig    . . 

THE  BLACK  MASK Amer.  Rel. 

JESS     Thanhouser 

GOD  OF  VENGEANCE Duskes 

TORCH  OF  WAR        Cosmo 

KNIGHTS  OF  RHODES Ambrosio    . 

MONTE  CRISTO Selig    ..     .. 

BALKAN  CONSPIRACY Cont'l 

CUSTER'S  LAST  FIGHT Bison  . . 

IN  A  LION'S  DEN      Nordisk      .. 

SCHEMERS  OUTWITTED        International 

FOREIGN  OFFICE  SECRETS Dekage 

THE  MINE  OWNER Continental 

WHIMS  OF  FATE       Eiko.. 

MOTHER  AND  DAUGHTER      Elite.  ■ 

A  SISTER'S  ORDEAL       Cues  .. 

THE  BROKEN  SWORD      Duskes 

SMUGGLER  S  REVENGE Eiko    ••     •• 

Lt.  ROSE  AND  AEROPLANE Clarendon 

GIPSY  GIRL        Eiko    ■  ■     ■• 

VEILED  PROPHET Ambrosio    • 

DEAtH  OR  GLORY Cines..     .. 

BETWEEN  LIFE  AND  DEATH Ambrosio.. 

DAVID  CARRICK        London 

BOHEMIAN  GIH L       Amer.  Rel. 

SIEGFRIED Ambrosio.. 

HIS   LOST  MEMORY Nordisk 

FIRE  AT  SEA     Nordisk    .. 

FLOODED  (V  INE Clarendon 

CHARGE  OF  LIGHT  BRIGADE        ..     ..  Edison 

MONEY  KINGS Vitagraph 

LION  TAMER'S  REVENGE      Cines..     .. 

LIFE  OF  A  MOTHER       Nordisk 

DR  GAR  EL-HAMA Nordisk     .. 

GREAT  CIRCUS  CATASTROPHE     . .     . .  Kordisk     . . 

SHANGHAIED      Nordisk 

ACROBAT'S  DAUGHTER Cosmo 


LENGTH. 

2,800 

3,485 

1,800 

2,950 

3,000 

3,126 

2,370 

2,300 

3,150 

2,820 

2,100 

2,017 

2,120    . 

3,000 

2,525 

r.ooo 

1,8:0 
2,990 
3,118 
1,876 
1,100 
1,304 
2,520 
2,417 
2,000 
1,250 
3,000 
2,660 
2,171 
2,132 
2,100 
1,025 
2,876 
1,928 
2  900 
2,600 
2,620 
2,355 
3,300 


REL. 

Jan.  28 

■■  19 

••  19 

.,  11 

,.  8 

,.  5 

.,  S 

ii  5 

,.  5 

Dec.  29 

■1  21 

,,  15 

„  15 

..  15 

„  12 

,.  8 
1 

Nov  30 

.,  28 

.,  24 

■  ■  24 

..  21 

.,  17 

n  16 

..  10 

„  10 

..  9 
3 
2 

Oct.  27 

„  27 

,.  25 

.,  24 

„  19 

n  13 

Sep.  21 
7 

Aug.  24 

July  21 


If  you  want  a  service  cheap,  send   for  our  List  of  Films  available  at 

Five  Shillings  per  1,000  ft.  per  week. 

I  hey    are    all     by    the    best    Manufacturers,    and    most    of    them    have    never    been    exhibited    in    your    neighbourhood. 
Our  7/6   Programme  Service,  change  as  often  as  you  like,  is  unbeatable. 

NON-FLAM  15-    per    1,000   feet,    changed   bi-weekly. 

We  will  quote  for  any  Special   Film. 

For  £3  per  week,  we   will    make   a   programme    consisting   of   a 
Feature  Film,.about  2,000  feet  long,  and  3,000  feet  assorted  Films. 

SUNDAY     PROGRAMMES    arranged   from   2/6   per    1,000   feet. 


SALES    DEPARTMENT. 


We    have    For    Sale    Films  in    good    condition     from 
^d.  to   Id.  per  foot.  Send  for  List  of  Films. 


Wires  -  "Idefilm,  Westrand,  London."  A.   M.  KAY,  Manager.  'Phone  -  3672   City. 

Manchester  Branch  :    2,  Macclesfield  Buildings,  Corporation  Street. 
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REMINISCENCES    OF    A    MANAGER. 


By    Mr.    GEORGE    SEYMOUR. 


How  long  have  I 
been  a  manager  ?  Well, 
really — I  seem  to  have 
been  managing  some 
form  of  entertainment, 
either  on  my  own  ac- 
count or  for  somebody 
else,  as  long  as  I  can  re- 
member. I  began  with 
concert  work,  and  very 
delightful  work  it  was, 
supplemented  that  with 
theatrical  and  variety 
management,  and  in 
the  latter  connection 
incidentally  exhibited 
the  best  "  living  pic- 
tures"  in  natural 
colours  that  had  been 
seen  in  London,  and  I 
remember  there  was  a  Press  reception,  and  quite  a 
sensation  was  caused  at  the  time. 

These  films  (which  were  shown  by  Films,  Ltd.,  of 
Liverpool)  caused  me  "  seriously  to  think,"  and  I 
realised  for  the  first  time  something  of  the  great  possi- 
bilities of  cinematography,  and  determined  to  take  the 
first  opportunity  that  presented  itself  for  devoting  my 
whole  time  to  that  business.  The  opportunity  came 
sooner  than  I  expected,  and,  having  enlisted  under  the 
banner  of  Messrs.  Sedger  and  Lauvillard,  I  became 
their  first  manager  at  the  "  Electric  Palace  "  at  Marble 
Arch.  Well,  the  banner  waved  to  good  purpose,  and 
every  week  recorded  a  fresh  victory.  From  modest 
beginnings  the  business  rose  and  rose  by  leaps  and 
bounds  with  phenomenal  quickness,  my  bank  bag  became 
heavier  daily,  until  a  taxi  had  to  be  requisitioned  to 
carry  the  huge  receipts.  Sometimes  the  business  almost 
frightened  us,  the  crush  was  so  great,  and  it  needed  a 
cool  head  to  manage  the  cosmopolitan  crowd,  with  its 
excitable  and  usually  impatient  foreign  element.  People 
were  not  used  to  waiting  in  queues  then,  as  they  are 
now,  till  the  audience  inside  had  seen  the  picture  series, 
and  were  ready  to  go.  People  didn't  understand  having 
to  wait,  and  resented  it.  They  had  to  be  educated  up 
to  it,  and  it  took  a  good  deal  of  quiet  energy  and 
persuasive  tact  to  instil  patience  into  them. 

The  managers  of  to-day  can  hardly  realise  that  such  a 
difficulty  ever  existed,  for  picture  palace  patrons  now 
know  what  to  expect,  and  stand  in  the  queues  as  a 
matter  of  course.  The  foreign  contingent  was  very 
strong  at  Marble  Arch,  especially  on  Sundays,  when  I 
should  think  quite  70  per  cent,  of  the  audiences  repre- 
sented Continental  nationalities.  Some  rather  funny 
things  were  heard  at  the  box  office  on  Sundays,  such  as 
"  Two  for  seexpence  "  when  a  man  wanted  two  sixpenny 
tickets,  while  on  one  occasion  an  elegantly  attired 
Parisienne,  accompanied  by  a  little  girl  in  a  very  "  chic  " 
costume,  convulsed  the  cashier  by  enquiring  "  Ees  eet 
zat  ze  leetle  child  pay  ?  " 

Whilst  at  Marble  Arch  I  was  asked  by  the  Company 
to  go  down  to  Brixton  and  superintend  the  preparation 
and     opening    of     their     second     electric     palace.       I 


remained  there  during  the  first  few  months  of  its 
existence,  until  the  business  began  to  feel  its  feet. 

About  this  time  I  was  approached  by  the  directors' of 
another  company,  who  asked  me  to  join  them  in  opening 
a  new  theatre  at  New  Cross.  The  terms  offered  to  me 
were  very  tempting  and  I  accepted.  Here  I  had  an 
entirely  different  experience,  and  learnt  the  difficulties  of 
catering  for  a  local  and  residential  suburban  clientele. 
Give  me  in  future — I  said  to  myself — a  big  floating 
population  to  deal  with.  At  the  same  time  it  was  all 
experience,  and  I  managed  to  show  a  profit,  which  was 
the  chief  essential  after  all.  Other  engagements  followed, 
and  then  one  day  I  was  introduced  to  a  lady,  the  first  to 
build  a  cinematograph  theatre  on  her  own,  and  she  was 
building  two,  one  at  Brighton  and  the  other  at  Brixton. 

I  was  appointed  General  Manager,  and  the  work  of 
carrying  out  the  details  connected  with  the  opening  of 
two  fine  theatres,  both  being  built  at  the  same  time,  was 
no  light  matter.  "  All's  well  that  ends  well,"  however, 
and  the  Brighton  "Duke  of  York's"  was  opened  with 
great  eclat  and  at  once  commanded  splendid  business. 
The  Brixton  "  Duke  of  York's "  followed  suit  soon 
afterwards  and  did  even  better. 

The  voracious  Pyke  afterwards  swallowed  both  of  them. 
It  was  at  Brixton  that  a  remark  was  made  to  me 
which  shows  the  ludicrous  ignorance  of  the  average 
man.  I  was  showing  the  film  "  Lieut.  Rose  and  the 
Chinese  Pirates,"  and  amid  great  applause  the  climax 
was  reached,  and  the  boat  containing  the  escaping 
"  Pirate  King  "  was  smashed  and  sunk  by  the  British 
gunboat.  I  was  in  the  foyer,  when  a  man  hurried 
excitedly  out  of  the  theatre,  and  coming  up  to  me 
ejaculated  "  Splendid !  Splendid !  The  finest  picture  I 
ever  saw  !  How  on  earth  do  they  do  it  ?  It  beats  me, 
and  how  jolly  expensive  it  must  be  to  produce  a  thing 
like  that;  fancy  having  to  buy  a  new  boat  every  time!" 
Fancy;  indeed  !  Funny,  wasn't  it  ?  But  another  amusing 
thing  was  said  to  me  a  few  day  sago  at  Plymouth  by  a  lady. 

I  had  been  down  for  a  London  company  to  try  and 
buck  up  the  business  at  a  theatre  of  theirs,  and  had 
organised  a  "  Baby  Show "  which  proved  a  great 
success.  On  the  last  night  one  of  the  proud  mothers, 
who  was  the  recipient  of  a  handsome  prize,  asked  me  if 
she  could  have  her  baby's  photograph.  "  Certainly,"  I  said, 
"  you  are  entitled  to  have  the  one  you  entered  returned 
to  you."  "  Ah  !  but  I  should  like  the  one  I  saw  on  the 
screen,"  said  she,  "  it  is  so  much  larger,  and  I  will  get  it 
framed." 

What  is  my  opinion  about  long  films?  Well  I  cannot 
say  I  believe  in  most  of  them.  There  are  exceptions,  of 
course,  such  as  "  Henry  VIII.,"  "Tale  of  Two  Cities," 
"  The  Fall  of  Troy,"  and  some  others,  with  all  of  which  I 
did  very  fine  business,  but,  speaking  generally,  I  have  not 
found  it  pay  to  decrease  the  number  and  variety  of  the 
pictures.  Where  programmes  are  displayed  outside  the 
theatre,  as  they  usually  are,  many  people  are  not  satisfied 
if  they  only  see  six  or  seven  titles,  and  don't  stop  to 
consider  the  lengths  of  the  films.  "What,"  they  say, 
"  only  six  !  Why,  we  can  see  eight  or  ten  in  the  next 
street  for  the  same  money,"  and  off  they  go.  Long 
films  need  to  have  exceptionally  interesting  subjects,  or 
they  are  better  left  alone. 
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The   Greatest   Novelty  of  the  Age  in 

Film  Production. 


The    New    Dancing    Films    in    which    the    characters    keep    perfect    time 
with  your  own  Piano  or  orchestra.  OUR    LATEST    EXCLUSIVE  : 

Ragtime   Texas  Tommy 

With  Music  by  Irving  Berlin. 
Danced  by  Harry  Perry  (San  Francisco's  Greatest  Ragtime  Dancer)  and  Millicent  Ray. 

ONE    TOWN    ONE    BOOKING. 
Can  be  seen  at  our  Showroom  any  day  between   10  and  5. 

THE  SELSIOR  FILM  CO.,  *  DS^  siS«5ffiSTXY 

Telephone  :   1436  REGENT  or  wire. 


F.  FARRELL  &  Co.,  Ltd., 

CINEMATOGRAPH  THEATRE  BUILDERS. 


STRUCTURAL  ALTERATIONS   AND  REDECORATION 

SCHEMES   CARRIED    OUT    WITHOUT    INTERFERING 

WITH    DAILY    PERFORMANCES. 


We  make  it  oor  business  to  know  all  the  Estimates  Free — 

new  regulations  issued  by  the  Authorities.  Town,  Country,  or  Abroad. 


CORRESPONDENCE  EN  TOUTES  LANGUES. 


Telegraphic  Address : 
"  Farrellize,  London." 


'Phone : 
7018  P.O.  Hampstead. 


9,  Fleet  Road, 
Hampstead,  N.W. 

SPECIAL    TERMS    TO    RELIABLE    FIRMS. 
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PICTURE  THEATRES  A  NATIONAL  ASSET. 

BY     THE     EDITOR. 

1 

provided,  of  course,  that  one's  mind  is  open  to  conviction 
— to  realise  what  a  power  for  good  the  silent  theatres^ 
are  in  the  land,  and  what  a  grip  they  have  taken  upon- 
the  mind  and  imagination  of  their  devotees.  The  hall^ 
themselves  are  warm  and  comfortable,  a  cheap  and  happy; 
retreat  from  cold  streets  and  cheerless  homes,  in  which 
even  the  most  squalid  may  forget  for  a  time  the 
miseries  of  the  daily  life  and  enjoy  the  delights  provided; 

And  "  its  influence  upon  the  character  of  the  people  '.■ 
is  the  strongest  testimony  in  the  picture  palace's  favour'. 
What  do  the  police  authorities,  those  in  a  position  to 
judge,  say  upon  the  point  ?  Only  recently  the  chief 
constable  of  Brighton,  reporting  to  his  council,  said  : 
"  Before  the  opening  of  p'cture  shows  on  Sundays 
complaints  of  disorderly  conduct  in  the  streets  were 
numerous,  but  since  such  performances  were  permitted 
the  appearance  of  young  people  at  the  police  stations 
has  been  a  novelty,  and  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
order  of  the  town  has  been  noticed."  And  he  evefi 
begged  that  these  "  debasing  picture  shows"  should  bij 
allowed  to  open  on  Sundays. 

Many  others  have  spoken  in  equally  strong  terms 
of  the  benefit  these  shows  are  to  the  community, 
and  it  is  notorious  that  statistics  clearly  demon- 
strate that  they  are  a  potent  factor  in  diminishing 
drunkenness ;  hence  the  outcry  that  is  raised  against 
them  by  the  publican.  They  enter  into  competition 
with  the  legitimate  theatre ;  hence  the  opposition  of 
the  dramatist  and  the  critic  ;  and  they  have  proved,  too, 
that  whilst  the  church  cannot  attract  the  masses  the 
picture  theatre  can  ;  hence  the  pious  horror  of  the 
clergy  at  this  public  demonstration  of  their  weakness. 

The  picture  theatre  will  survive  even  the  declamations 
of  all  these  forces  combined,  by  reason  of  its  being 
"  essentially  a  cheap  entertainment,''  neither  coarse  nor 
unrefined,  but  just  something  which  even  the  poorer 
classes  are  in  a  position  to  patronise  and  to  enjoy. 


PROBABLY  no  popular  form  of  amusement 
has  escaped  the  virile  attacks  of  its  opponents, 
and  on  no  kind  of  entertainment  has  a  certain 
class  of  critic  poured  forth  its  eloquence  with 
such  venom  as  upon  the  picture  theatre. 

I  maintain  that  these  attacks  are  for  the  most  part  not 
only  unjustifiable  but  unwarranted.  They  are  not 
genuine.  Those  who  indite  them  are  not  sincere  in 
their  arguments,  and  they  are  written,  in  some  cases, 
merely  with  a  desire  to  crush  out  of  existence  a  legiti- 
mate industry  in  which  millions  of  pounds  have  been 
invested,  giving  employment  to  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  persons.  And  why  ? — merely  because  those  who 
inspire  the  attacks  find  that  the  competition  of  a  cheap, 
clean,  and  instructive  form  of  amusement  is  resulting  m 
the  depletion  of  their  own  coffers. 

The  Picture  Theatre  is  a  national  asset,  and  I  will  tell 
you  why.  Because  it  opens  our  eyes  to  the  vastness  and 
the  wonderment  of  the  world,  and  takes  us  through 
scenery  which,  however  graphically  described  by  writers, 
can  never  thus  be  grasped  in  its  full  magnificence  by 
even  the  most  imaginative  mind.  Because  it  shows  us 
workmen  working  at  their  crafts,  and  unfolds  before  our 
astonished  and  unaccustomed  eyes  the  various  pro- 
cesses of  manufacture  of  almost  everything  under  the 
sun.  Because  it  shows  us  women  and  girls  of  every  age 
and  of  every  possible  temperament,  disposition,  and 
degree  of  goodness,  or  the  reverse,  undergoing  every 
kind  of  temptation  and  trial  to  which  the  lives  of  all 
women  are  subject,  and  the  eventual  outcome  is  sure  to 
point  its  own  moral  and  adorn  its  own  tale. 

It  is  an  educational  asset  because  it  appeals  to  the 
class  that  most  frequents  it,  the  working  class,  who  live 
in  varying  degrees  of  comfort  and  who  can  by  its  means 
leave  their  cares  behind  them  whilst  they  enjoy  the 
emotions  that  the  pictures  supply. 

In  the  picture  play  of  to-day  is  to  be  seen  the  essence 
of  the  modern  drama — concise,  snappy,  realistic,  packed 
with  significant  action.  The  modern  stage,  with  its 
intricate  development,  has  met  the  demands  of  real  life 
in  that  it  is  able  to  present  artificially,  and  yet  in  such 
a  manner  as  will  create  an  illusion  of  reality,  the  better 
part  of  the  happenings  of  the  modern  world.  In  our  day 
we  play  up  the  action,  and  minimise  the  talk. 

It  has  remained  for  the  motion  picture  to  reduce  the 
drama  to  its  essence,  which  is  action.  Minus  dialogue, 
the  picture  play  has  no  other  material  than  action,  and 
in  many  pictures  it  has  carried  this  to  a  point  of  great 
effectiveness  and  refinement.  Given  a  particular  set  of 
characters,  under  certain  circumstances  which  are 
stated  at  the  outset,  the  picture  play  shows  us  in  the 
course  of  fifteen  minutes  the  most  intricate  workings  of 
an  impelling  force  and  its  results. 

One    cannot  fail,   as  one   sits  in   a  picture    theatre — 


REPRINTS  of  any  Article  or  Advertise- 
ment can  be  obtained  if  ordered  within 
48     hours    after    Publication    of    Paper. 


Scene  from  "  Flying  A  "  Film. 
THE  WANDERER. 


Released  January  1. 


Approx.  Length,  1,015  feet. 
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ORGANS 

Specially  Constructed  for 

PICTURE     PALACES 


CORPS  &  SON, 

28-30,  Oxford  Road,   Finsbury  Park,  N. 

Established  77  years. 


J.  S.  Selway  &  Co. 


BUILDERS  &    CONTRACTORS. 


We  are  prepared  to  estimate  free 
of    all    charge    for    the  erection  of 

HIGH- CLASS 

Cinema  Theatres 

We    undertake   all    descriptions   of 
decorations. 

On  receipt. of  letter  our  representa- 

tive  will  wait   upon  clients  to  take 

details  of    requirements. 


517.High  Rd..Chiswick.  W. 


DAYLIGHT 
CINEMAS. 


Pictures  in  Lighted  Halls. 
Pictures  in  the  Daylight. 
Pictures  in  the  Open  Air 
Combined   with   Sunlight. 


Call    and    see    a    demonstration    at 

104,  Wardour  St., 
London, 

by     the 

London  &  County 
Film  Service. 


Phone. 
Wires 


2319  City, 

Loconlhir-Ox,  London. 
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SELIG     SCORES     AGAIN. 

KINGS     OF     THE     FOREST     THE     BEST     ANIMAL     PICTURES. 


F  I  were  an  exhibitor  and  had  the  selection  of  films  for  a 
programme,  no  matter  whether  my  theatre  were  situate 
in  the  aristocratic  West  End  of  London,  the  less  aristo- 
cratic East  End,  the  poor  but  proud  suburb,  or  the 
provincial  town  where  the  modest  penny  or  tuppence 
represents  the  charge  for  admission,  there  are  two 
considerations  which  would  carry  great  weight  when  I  was  deciding 
upon  the  hire  or  purchase  of  a  film. 

The  first  of  these  would  be  that  the  picture  should  be  a  thriller. 
Life  in  itself  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  thrills,  hence  everybody  likes 
to  witness  thrilling  incidents.  Secondly,  I  should  pause  to  consider 
whether,  if  the  subject  were  a  drama,  it  contained  that  which  would 
appeal  to  human  nature.  In  this  direction  even  the  appearance  of 
a  cnild  as  one  of  the  characters  would  weigh  with  me  in  coming  to 
a  decision  We  were  all  children  once,  and  I  do  not  believe  ihat 
there  is  one  amongst  us  who  does  not  cherish  an  affection  for 
childhood's  days  and  all  connected  with  them.  Hence  whenever  a 
talented  or  precocious  child  appears  in  the  film  one's  heartstrings  are 
loosened,  and  the  subject  goes  with  a  vim  which  it  is  hard  to  create 
in  dramas  dealing  with  the  doings  of  the  older  generation. 

These  thoughts  were  engendered  as  I  sat  in  the  showroom  of  the 
Selig  Polyscope  Company,  witnessing  the  projection  of  their  latest 
addition  to  the  series  of  pictures  in  which  wild  animals  play  so 
prominent  apart,  and  which  have  made  the  Selig  producers  famous 
for  giving  to  the  patrons  of  the  cinema  subjecs  unique  of  their 
kind. 

The  film  on  this  occasion  was  Kings  of  the  Forest  which,  is  due 
for  release  on  January  19th,  and  notwithstanding  the  high  opinion 
which  I  had  already  formed  of  Captain  Kate,  Lost  in  a  Jungle,  and 
Back  to  the  Primitive,  after  witnessing  Kings  of  the  Forest,  I  was 
bound  to  give  it  as  my  opinion  that  in  none  of  these  had  such  a 
high  standard  of  excellence  been  reached,  either  photographically, 
dramatically,  or  scenically.  I  have  never  seen  anything  more  true 
to  nature  than  the  scenes  in  which  lions  and  leopards  are  observed 
prowling  through  the  forests  in  search  of  their  prey,  nor  with  the 
wide  experience  I  have  with  the  motion  picture  have  I  any 
recollection  cf  seeing  pursuer  and  pursued  at  such  close  range  in 
the  picture  at  one  time.  As  a  natural  history  subject  alone,  Kings 
of  the  Forest  is  a  decided  triumph,  whilst  as  a  drama,  as  the 
Yankees  say,  it  licks  creation.  With  the  scenes  laid  in  Rhodesia, 
the  film  has  also  its  geographical  value  ;  indeed  it  may  be  said  to  be 
a  dramatic  educational. 

Nor  is  it  only  on  account  of  the  introduction  of  the  animal 
element  into  the  picture  that  it  scores,  for  it  is  noteworthy  also  for 
the  presence  of  a  talented  child  actor,  who  wins  its  way  into  one's 
affection  from  the  beginning.  In  a  word,  I  may  say  that,  good  as 
have  been  previous  pictures  which  Selig  has  given  us,  Kings  of  the 


vocabulary    any    superla  ive    which    would     fitly    describe    this 
masterpiece. 
John  Kruge  and  his  wife,  an  old-fashioned  couple,  have  an  onlv 


Forest  is  the  top  notch,  an  expression  I  am  forced  to  use  because 
Johnson  and  Webster,  not  knowing,  of  course,  that  such  a  king  of 
producers  as  Selig  would  exist,  have  failed  to  give  in  the  English 


daughter,  Sona.     Sona  is  loved  not  only  by  her  sweetheart,  butalsj 
by  an  old  friend  of  the  family,  John  Vogel. 

When  John  Vogel  learns  of  the  love  of  Sona  for  Fritz,  he  gives 
her  up  to  the  younger  man.  Then  follow  the  wedding,  and  the 
young  couple's  leaving  the  Kruge  home,  to  make  a  little  nest  of 
their  own  in  a  distant  part  of  the  Transvaal. 

In  the  little  thatched  cottage,  made  from  cane-brakes  and  jungle 
weeds,  there  is  much  happiness.  Fritz  is  an  industrious  farmer, 
and  Sona  is  busy  with  her  housework  and  day-dreams. 

Then  the  day-dreams  come  true.  Fritz  is  permitted  to  see  his 
tiny  daughter,  and  solemnly  enters  the  room  where  little  Miss 
Iona  lies  curled  into  a  ball  on  the  pillow  beside  her  mother.  It 
seems  a  sacrilege  to  Fritz  to  kiss  the  tiny  thing,  but  after  drawing 
his  shirt  sleeve  several  times  across  his  lips,  he  finally  dares. 

At  the  age  of  three,  Iona  is  a  curly-headed  laughing  youngster. 
One  day  a  visitor  approaches  the  door  of  the  jungle  cottage.  It  is 
John  Vogel.  He  has  not  seen  Sona  since  her  marriage,  and  greets 
her  with  fatherly  affection.  Fritz,  just  coming  in  from  work,  sees 
the  greeting  and  misinterprets  it.  He  refuses  to  listen  to  John 
Vogel,  throws  Sona  from  him,  and  returns  in  a  jealous  rage  to  the 
hayfield.  John  Vogel  follows  him  to  again  explain.  Sona, 
wounded  by  the  distrust  of  her  husband,  decides  to  take  Iona  and 
leave. 

She  hitches  their  one  animal  to  the  clumsy  wagon,  takes  a  rifle 
and  some  extra  clothing,  and  leaves  John  prevails  on  Fritz  to 
return  to  the  house,  and  when  they  do  it  is  deserted.  In  terror  of 
what  may  happen  to  Sona  and  Iona  in  the  jungle,  they  take  their 
guns  and  start  in  pursuit 

At  nightfall  Sona  and  her  baby,  still  safe,  come  to  a  cleared 
space,  where  they  decide  to  spend  the  night.  Sona  kills  a  calf 
which  she  had  tied  to  the  back  of  the  wagon,  and,  having  eaten, 
she  and  Iona  fall  asleep  in  the  wagon. 

Sona  is  awakened  by  the  approach  of  some  animal.  She  sees  a 
lion  pick  up  a  calf  from  the  rocks  and  make  away  with  it.  She 
follows  him  and  fires  three  times,  but  he  gets  away. 

While  Sona  is  gone,  Iona  awakes  in  fear.  She  leaves  the  wagon, 
and  hides  herself  in  the  old  trunk  in  which  Sona  had  put  their 
clothing.  Curling  up  in  it,  she  falls  asleep.  She  has  just  con- 
cealed herself  when  the  lioness  and  her  cubs  come  into  the  open 
and  jump  into  the  wagon.  The  approach  of  Sona  scares  them  away, 
and  she  thinks  they  have  taken  Iona  with  them. 

John  and  Fritz,  attracted  by  the  shots,  find  Sona,  and  search 
wildly  for  the  baby.  They  give  up  finally,  and  prepare  to  return 
home.  Grasping  the  trunk,  they  swing  it  into  the  wagon.  The 
jolt  awakens  Iona,  who  raises  the  lid  and  looks  sleepily  out.  And 
the  reunited  little  group  is  a  happy  one. 

A.  E.  T. 
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HARRY  HALL, 


THE  "COAT,  BREECHES,  &  LEGGING  SPECIALIST, 
LADIES'  COSTUMES   &   HABITS. 
2Q7,  OXFORD   STREET  (Nr.  Oxford  Circus,  W.).  31,  ELDQN  STREET  (Liverpool  St.,  E.C). 


' '  HALLZONE  "  IDEAL  SUIT,    from 

(as  sold  elsewhere  from  CZ/_ 

4  &  5  Guineas).         Oil/  " 

UNEQUALLED 

VALUE,     FIT     &     STYLE. 


HY  BEST 

TESTIMONIALS. 

A.   permanent  staff  ot 

14  Expert  Coat, 

Breeches    &     Habit 

Cutters ;  all  always  busy 

The     most    extensive 

Tailoring  Salons  in 

London. 


12   GOLD    MEDALS 

for  excellence. 


IDEAL   DRESS  SUIT 

84/- 

(as  sold  elsewhere  from  5  &  6  Gns.t. 

"HALLZONE"  IDEAL  OXFORD  MACK,  OC 

(as  sold  elsewhere  trom  42/-)     Regd    ^**/ 


HALLZONE"  IDEALD  B. ULSI ER, 

from 

(as  sold  elsewhere  from  5  &  6  Gns.). 
"HALLZONE"  IDEAL  RAYNREZYSTA 
COVERALL,   Zrt;     Regd. 


30/- 


las  sold  elsewhere  from  6^/-) 


"HALLZONE"      IDEAL     COS-     tiom 

TUME    las    sold    elsewhere    <JI  / 

from  4  &  5  Gns.).  OiJ/- 

PATT  E  R  N  S 
POST     FREE. 


BEST     MATERIALS    &   WORKMANSHIP,     &     PERFECT     FIT     GUARANTEED. 

IMPORTANT.         Ladies    &    Gentlemen    requiring    a    Tailor   charging    the    Lcwest  Remunerative  Prices    consistent  with  Best    Materials  &  Workman. 
"        ship,  &  who  Guarantees  Perfect  fitting  Garments  of  every    description,    are  respectfully  Invited   to  favour  me  with    a  trial. 


L.C.C.  PATTERN. 

I 


SLIDING  STENCIL  CUT  FRONT. 

For  any   llluminant. 
Opal   or    Ked    Qlass. 

(As  shown.) 

Emergency  Exit   -  11/- 
Exit 10/- 

Without  fancy  work. 
Emergency  Exit   -  10/- 
Exit 9/- 

Any  other  signs  quoted  for. 
Discount  for  quantities. 


FILMS  CLEANED  &  REPAIRED 

BY   CHEMICAL   PROCESS. 

3s.    per    1,000    feet    inclusive. 

We  are  Cleaning  for  the  Trade  all  over  the  World. 

ALL    DONE   BY   HAND.         NO  MACHINERY   USED. 
PARTS  OF  PROJECTORS  SUPPLIED. 

And  Repairs  of  Every  Description  promptly  done  by  Experienced  Workmen. 


MANSELL,  Ltd.,  I3a,  Cecil  Court. 


TRY    OUR    NEW    EXPRESS    SERVICE. 

Films  sent  for  at  9  a.m.  returned  Cleaned 
and  Repaired  by  6  o'clock  in  the  Evening. 


•Phone  89H2  City 


W.C. 


F.  HATE,  6,  Ingestre  Place,  Golden  Square,  London,  W. 

Telephone  97(18  Gerrard. 


HEAD  OFFICE, 
STUDIOS  &  WORKS. 

HOLMFIRTH,  yorks. 

TELEGRAMS  S,  CABLES," BAMFORW  HOLMFIRTH. 
A. B.C.  CODE  5T?  EDITION.  PHONE  4X 


--.  and  WCTUREDR0ME5. 
"rated  SONGS.  RECITATIONS. 


WIUSIC 

ILLUSTRATED 


6SLTP 


eLARGESI$LI 
PRODUCERS 


LONDON  ADDRESS, 

3i&33.High  Holbcrn. 
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A     STORY     THAT     GRIPS. 

VITAGRAPH'S     THREE-REELER     "THE     MILLS     OF     THE     GODS. 

"  The  mills  of  God  grind  slowly, 
But  they  grind  exceeding  small." 


SURELY  no  finer  theme  could  be  desired 
around  which  to  weave  the  plot  of  a  motion- 
picture  drama.  But  to  whom  should  we  look 
to  do  it  ?  Echo  answers  "  To  the  Vitagraph 
Company,  for  have  they  not  given  us  much 
that  is  best  in  cinema  productions  ?  "  And  as  if  to  drive 
home  the  truth  of  this  rejoinder,  reason  asserts  itself,  and 
points  to  the  fact  that  the  Vitagraph  Co.  were  ever 
among  the  pioneers  in  life  portrayals,  and  that  "  The 
Mills  of  the  Gods,"  which  they  are  releasing  on  January 
7th,    length    3079   feet, .  is    but  a  continuation    of    their 


make  overtures  to  the  girl  who  serves  him  with  liquor. 
She,  resenting  his  familiarities,  slaps  him  a  staggering 
blow  in  the  face.  Many  of  the  guests  at  once  assume  a 
threatening  manner  towards  the  well  dressed  stranger, 
who,  deeming  it  prudent  to  escape  a  brawl,  goes  out  in  a 
boiling  rage  swearing  vengeance  against  Maria  and  her 
friends.  The  proprietor  of  the  inn  is  annoyed  at  the 
loss  of  a  wealthy  patron  and  discharges  Maria.  Her 
lover,  Mignel,  a  young  workman,  who  was  present  at 
the  tavern  incident,  marries  her,  and  we  next  see  them 
after  a  child  has  been  born  of  the  union. 


the  mills  of  the  gods."     (Vitagraph. 


avowed  policy  to  provide  the  exhibitor  with  pictures 
which,  whilst  being  dramatic,  are  absolutely  clean. 

We  do  not  intend  to  dilate  further  upon  the  excellent 
qualities  of  this  film.  All  that  we  need  say  is  that  it  is  a 
Vitagraph,  and  bears  the  usual  hall-mark  of  excellence 
which  characterises  all  that  emanates  from  this  com- 
pany's studios.     To  say  more  would  be  fulsome  flattery. 

The  story  runs  thus  : — 

Maria  is  a  tavern  waitress  in  Milan,  who  has  the 
misfortune  to  attract  the  caprice  of  Lorenzo,  a  man  of 
power  and  influence.  He  notices  her  in  the  street, 
follows  her  to  the  inn  and  feeling  sure  of  an  easy 
conquest  proceeds   in  a   clumsy  and  insolent    manner  to 


The  powerful  Lorenzo  initiates  a  series  of  persecutions 
by  which  Mignel  is  driven  from  his  position  as  working- 
jeweller  and  makes  it  impossible  for  him  to  obtain 
another  similar  post.  He  disguises  himself  and  secures 
employment  as  a  carpenter,  but  he  is  soon  found  out  by 
the  secret  agent  of  Lorenzo  and  is  again  sent  adrift.  He 
becomes  impoverished  and  Lorenzo  buys  up  his  house 
and  causes  him  to  be  evicted.  Maria,  worn  out  with 
trouble  and  anxiety,  is  carried  to  the  hospital,  while 
Mignel  in  desperation  joins  the -revolutionaries  and  incites 
them  to  violence  by  a  recital  of  his  wrongs. 

A  squadron  of  cavalry  is  sent  to  quell  the  disturbance 
and  Mignel  is  arrested  and  thrown   into  prison.     Mean- 
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while  Maria  is  dying  in  the  hospital,  and  is  visited  by  her 
sister,  a  beautiful  actress,  and  a  dangerously  attractive 
woman,  who  swears  vengeance  over  the  body  of  the 
dead  woman.  Mignel  released  from  prison  seeks 
his  wife  only  to  find  her  corpse.  Her  sister,  who 
is  unknown  to  Mignel,  decides  not  to  reveal  her 
identity,  so  steals  away  unnoticed  by  the  grief-stricken 
husband. 

For  some  years,  Mignel  escapes  further  molesta- 
tion from  his  vindictive  persecutor  and  during  this 
time  he  prospers  and  is  living  comfortably  at  Lake 
Cbmo.  Lorenzo  as  the  active  President  of  an  Insurance 
Company  learns  of  Mignel  through  his  property,  and  is 
stirred  to  perpetrate  further  villainous  deeds  upon  the 
unfortunate  victim.  Watching  his  opportunity  when  the 
policies  on  Mignel's  houses  are  about  to  expire,  he 
feloniously  destroys  the  usual  warning  notice.  Next  he 
disguises  himself  and  sets  out  for  a  tavern  where  he  comes 
upon  Tano,  a  feeble-minded  boy  of  criminal  tendency  and 
induces  him  to  burn  the  uninsured  buildings. 

A  great  fire  scene  follows  and  some  of  the  unfortunate 
inmates  lose  their  lives.  Tano,  seeing  the  corpse  of  a 
woman  brought  from  the  flaming  buildings  is  brought  to 
a  realisation  of  his  crime  and  is  driven  insane.  Mean- 
while Guilia,  who  has  long  awaited  her  opportunity  for 
vengeance,  becomes  acquainted  with  Lorenzo  whose 
attentions  she  endures  in  order  to  get  him  in  her  power. 
She  engages  the  services  of  De  Waldis,  a  lawyer,  who 
succeeds  in  bringing  about  the  financial  ruin  of  Lorenzo. 
The  insensate  hatred  and  bitter  malignity  which  Lorenzo 
feels  towards  Mignel  is  still  insatiable,  and  he  prepares  to 
strike  another  heavy  blow  at  the  unhappy  man  by  ab- 
ducting his  little  daughter,  Rosa,  who  he  places  in  the 
hands  of  some  wandering  gypsies.  Broken  hearted  at 
this  crowning  act  of  cruelty,  Mignel  sets  out  in  search  of 
the  stolen  child,  while  Lorenzo  plots  further  injury  to 
his  hapless  victim,  both  of  them  unconscious  of  the 
secret  forces  working  slowly,  but  surely,  to  the  undoing 


of  the  villain  and  the  freedom  of  Mignel   from  his  base 
tormentor. 

The  beautiful  Guilia  lures  Lorenzo  to  Turin  while 
her  attorney  pursues  his  insidious  methods  in  Milan, 
and  the  net  which  has  been  set  to  ensnare  the 
remorseless  villain  is  being  drawn  closer,  and  will  bring 
about  the  doom  which  should  rightly  follow  as  the  con- 
sequence of  so  much  injury  caused  to  others.  He  has 
done  to  death  a  woman  who  repelled  his  advances,  he 
has  ruthlessly  persecuted  a  man,  whose  only  offence  was 
that  he  loved  the  insulted  woman,  and  in  his  blind  fury 
brought  misery  and  death  to  others.  As  yet  all  is  seem- 
ingly well  with  him,  and  it  appears  that  he  is  about  to 
win  the  hand  of  the  lovely  Guilia,  but  his  undoing  is  near. 

The  lawyer  succeeds  in  obtaining  possession  of 
Lorenzo's  property,  even  including  his  residence.  Guilia,. 
who  has  kept  Mignel  in  sight,  contrives  to  have  him 
secreted  in  her  house  when  she  arranges  a  visit  of 
Lorenzo  and  brings  the  men  face  to  face.  A  terrible 
struggle  ensues  in  which  the  deeply  injured  man  vents 
his  long  pent  up  passions  on  his  tormentor.  Lorenzo 
just  escapes  death  at  Mignel's  hands,  but  is  forced  to- 
trace  the  whereabouts  of  the  abducted  child. 

In  the  excitement  of  the  restoration  of  Rosa  to  her 
father,  Lorenzo  makes  his  escape,  and  again  assuming 
his  disguise  he  seeks  refuge  in  the  "  Silver  Heron  "  tav- 
ern where  he  is  recognised  by  the  maniac  Tano,  who  is- 
destined  to  be  the  instrument  by  whose  intervention 
Lorenzo  is  to  pay  the  penalty  for  his  career  of  crime. 
Tano  after  setting  fire  to  the  house  leads  Lorenzo  away 
and  locks  him  in  an  upper  room.  As  the  flames  reach 
them  Tano  leaps  from  the  window  into  the  street  below, 
leaving  the  villain  to  follow  to  a  similar  death  or  perish 
in  the  flames.  After  glancing  from  the  window,  Lorenzo 
turns  in  sickly  horror,  realizing  the  hopelessness  of  escape 
from  the  dreadful  trap  in  which  he  has  been  caught  and 
falls  in  agony  upon  the  burning  floor.  His  power  for 
evil  is  at  last  ended. 


D?<3 
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Our  Illustra- 
tion gives  some 
idea  of  t-  e- 
lavish  scale 
upon  which 
The  C  i  n  e  s 
Company  have 
filmed  that 
stirring  story 
"Quo  Vadis," 
a  splendid  pic- 
ture which  they 
are  shortly  re- 
leasing. 
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IMPORTANT 

TO    EXHIBITORS, 

Will  you  kindly 

LOOK 

ON  THE  OTHER  SIDE 

of  this  page  ? 


At  the  same  time 

allow  us 
To  wish  you  All 

A  MERRY  CHRISTMAS. 


H.  &  G. 


— an 
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TOtyyie^^nci'      t_y/teafie<      Wjcyi^ifa, 


7676. 

8798. 


<Jeleatu/>tj  iJ^ac/f/t^/',     ^London.     ■ 


To  EXHIBITORS, 


Dear  Sir 


December  1913 


re  the  proposed  Sale  of  your  Theatre. 

We  have  between  800  and  900  Purchasers  on  our 
Registers  desirous  of  buying  Cinema  Theatres.  Some 
Want  Going  Concerns  ,  others  do  not  mind  if  they  have 
been,  and  still  are,  temporarily  closed  ',  some  desire 
Theatres  making  good  profits,  others  have  no  objection 
to  those  that  are  losing  money  and  require  working  up. 

The  one  important  item  that  concerns  you,  is, 
that  the  majority  of  them  have  the  cash  ready  to  put 
down . 

Are  you  thinking  of  selling?    If  so,  kindly 
let  us  know  how  much  cash  you  want,  and  if  you  so 
desire,  you  can  make  an  appointment  to  see  our 
Mr.  Samuel  Harris,  to  discuss  the  matter  in  strict 
confidence,  so  that  he  alone  may  know  that  you  are 
willing  to  sell  ;  he  is  then  in  a  position  to  talk 
over  the  business .privately  with  a  man  who  has  the 
necessary  capital. 

We  wait  to  hear  from  you,  and  shall  be  glad 
if  you  will  kindly  note  that  letters  can  be  marked 
"private"  and  addressed  personally  to  Mr.  S.  Harris. 

We  are ,  dear  Sir , 

Yours  faithfully, 

HARRIS  &  GILLOW. 
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Have  YOU    Booked 

THE 

NEW  CHRISTMAS  FAIRY  STORY 

NAN  IN 
FAIRYLAND 

A  Treat  for  both  the  Children 
and  their  Parents. 


Length  1,250  feet.  Released  December  2 1st 


CRICKS  &  MART  IN,  Ltd.,  Kinematograph  House,  101,  Wardour  St.,  W. 
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FROM  •  OPERA  •  TO  •  PICTURES. 


THE    MOST    PALATIAL    PICTURE    HOUSE    IN    THE   WORLD. 
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THE    YULETIDE    PICTURES. 

NO  LACK  OF    MATERIAL    FOR   THE    EXHIBITOR'S    CHRISTMAS   PROGRAM. 


WHATEVER  may  have  been  the  case  in  previous 
years,  certain  it  is  that  the  exhibitor  has  this 
year  no  cause  to  complain  that  the  manufac- 
turer has  neglected  to  provide  him  with 
seasonable  fare  for  his  Yuletide  programme.  A 
glance  at  the  succeeding  pages  should  convince  even  the 
most  sceptical  that  it  would  be  possible  to  arrange  a  pro- 
gramme for  children's  matinees  without  including  any- 
thing but  pictorial  versions  of  the  once-upon-a-time  stories. 


fact  that  whichever  of  these  pictures  they  select  they  can 
rest  assured  that  they  will  have  something  well   worth 


B.  &  C. 

"THE  FAIRY  DOLL."— Released  November  10th 
Length  718  feet. 

In  a  poor  home  in  the  slums  of  Poplar  live  the  Dray- 
ton family.     Will  Drayton,  the   father,   is  out  of  work 


THE    FAIRY    DOLL.       (B .  6-  C. 


Nor  is  it  only  in  quantity  that  the  Christmas  films  score, 
for  we  do  not  remember  ever  having  seen  a  batch  of 
subjects  of  such  general  excellence  all  round  as  those  of 
which  we  append  the  stories.  Comparisons  are  odious,  and 
we  do  not  therefore  intend  to  particularise,  but  content 
ourselves  by  drawing  the  attention  of   exhibitors  to   the 


and  ill,  and  the  wolf  is  only  kept  from  the  door  by  young 
Will,  a  boy  of  fourteen,  who  sells  Evening  News  in  the 
streets,  while  Mrs.  Drayton  occasionally  earns  a  copper 
or  two  by  cleaning  door-steps.  Little  May,  the  other 
child,  pathetically  rolls  together  a  number  of  old  rags  to 
represent  a  doll.     This   she  hugs  to  her  breast,  and  on 
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going  to  bed  prays  that  she  may  have  a  doll  of  her  very 
own  to  love  and  look  after.  With  that  she  goes  to  sleep, 
and  during  her  slumbers  Santa  Claus  comes  down  the 
chimney  bearing  a  beautiful  fairy  doll.  Little  May 
aw  akens  just  in  time  to  see  this,  and  jumping  out  of  bed 
is  examining  her  find,  when  a  real  fairy  comes  on  the 
scene,  and  with  a  wave  of  her  wand  changes  all  the 
squalid  surroundings  into  a  cosy  workman's  cottage. 
May  calls  her  mother,  but  Mrs.  Drayton  cannot  see  the 
fairy  scene — the  old  room  is  there  ;  but  she  sees  the  doll, 
and  on  looking  at  it  finds  a  letter  from  Lady  Lyndhurst, 
a  wealthy  lady,  asking  the  little  girl  who  receives  the 
doll  to  write  to  her.  Under  the  guidance  of  her  mother, 
little  May  straightway  does  so.   Lady  Lyndhurst  receives 


The  stove  is  covered  wit  1  Delft  tiles,  each  of 
which  portrays  a  scene  from  some  well  -  known 
fairy  tale.  For  the  kiddies  the  stove  is  a  never  ending 
joy.  An  old  Jew  dealer  in  curios  calls  at  the  house.  No 
sooner  has  he  entered  the  kitchen  than  his  eyes  light  on 
the  old  Dutch  stove,  and  he  recognises  in  it  a  curio  of 
considerable  value.  The  Jew  interviews  the  father  and 
mother  of  the  children  and  a  zale  of  the  antique  is  soon 
effected.  For  the  children  the  loss  of  their  old  friend  is  a 
terrible  blow.  One  little  girl,  who  derives  her  inspiration 
for  tales  to  the  rest  of  the  children  from  the  old  Dutch  tiles, 
feels  the  blow  most  of  all,  and  creeping  out  unobserved  she 
climbs  into  the  van  and  opening  the  great  oven  door 
secretes  herself  inside  her  old  companion.     The  stove  is 


"  nan  in  fairyland."     (Cricks  and  Martin) 


the  illiterate  letter,  and  ordering  her  brougham,  proceeds 
to  visit  the  poor  family  at  an  opportune  moment,  for  she 
is  in  time  to  pay  out  "the  bailiffs,  and  so  save  the  family 
from  ejectment.  Shocked  by  their  poverty,  she  leaves 
them  money  to  tide  them  over  their  difficulties,  and  by 
her  influence  obtains  a  situation  for  Will  Drayton.  In 
their  happiness  they  do  not  forget  that  they  owe  all  to 
"  the  fairy  doll." 

BROCKLISS. 

"  A  WOODLAND  CHRISTMAS  IN  CALI- 
FORNIA."— Released  December  21st.  Length  1,000 
feet  approx. 

We  see  the  children,  whose  father  and  mother  are  out 
of   work,    gathered    round   a   quaint    old    Dutch    stove. 


duly  delivered  to  a  Mrs.  Leeds,  who  has  purchased  it  as 
a  Christmas  present  for  her  husband.  Presently  they 
open  the  oven  door  and  see  inside  to  their  amazement 
the  little  girl  curled  up  fast  asleep.  She  wakes  up  and 
wonder  is  depicted  on  her  features.  Mrs.  Leeds  takes 
the  child  tenderly  into  her  arms  and  learns  from  her  the 
cause  of  her  strange  appearance.  Both  husband  and 
wife  are  greatly  touched,  and  after  giving  her  a 
meal  set  out  to  restore  her  to  her  parents.  Meanwhile, 
search  has  been  made  for  the  missing  child.  Her  father 
and  mother  are  distracted  at  their  loss,  so  one  can  imagine 
their  joy  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leeds  appear  hand  in  hand 
with  the  wanderer.  It  is  Christmas  morn,  and  all  sorrow 
is  turned  to  gladness  when  the   previous  owner  of  the 
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BISON   101 


December  28th. 


2,050  feet 

On  the  Santa  Fe  Trail 


1 


GET  IT!    YOUR  AUDIENCE 
WILL    BE    DELIGHTED. 


I 


January)  18th. 


2,050  feet 


AT  OLD  FORT  DEARBORN 

THE     BEST     BISON     YET. 

This    is   the    opinion    of    those    who    have    seen    this   Film. 


MAGNIFICENT    PHOTOGRAPHY. 


SPLENDID    ACTING. 


A  THRILL  IN  EVERY  SCENE. 


GETS    THERE    WITH    A    PUNCH. 


SEND    FOR    SPECIAL    DESCRIPTION- 


THE    INVICTA    FILM    COMPANY, 


'Phone     Gennard  4818. 
Wires— "  Victafilm,  London." 


All  Films  on  EASTMAN  Stock. 


7,  RUPERT  COURT, 
RUPERT  STREET,  W. 
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w  WE  ARE  -m 


The  Best,  Cheapest, 

and  Fastest  Process 

BlocK  Makers  in  the 

World. 

WE  make  most  of  the  Blocks 
used  in  this  Journal.  — r— 


THE  DEAN  ENGRAVING  Coy. 

(WILL  ROBERTS,  Managing  Director), 

66,  Hatton  Garden, 

London,  E.C. 


Telephone:  309,  Holborn. 
Telegrams:  "  Engravitem,  London. 


WE  guarantee  to  save  all  users  of  Blocks 
from  5%   to  50%. 


THE    MOST   PERFECT 
BIOSCOPE   EXTANT. 

&      j*     NEW      MODEL.      J*      j* 
ABSOLUTELY     FIREPROOF. 


Pictures    registered    while    the   machine    is   running    or    stationary. 
Optical  Centre  remaining  constant. 

Light  increased  50  per  cent    No  Supplementary  rollers  to  break  films. 
Mechanism  unequalled  in  workmanship  or  result-. 
E^E   RFKCT. 

Catalogues    Post   Free. 


'  Grams : 
'Biojector, London.' 

'Phone: 
Hop  19b4. 


m  r.  r.  m 
BEARD, 

Manufacturers  of 
Scientific  Instruments 
Optical  Lanterns,  Cine- 
matographs.  Jets, 
Regulators,  Carriers, 
etc. 

lO.TrafalgarBd., 

Old   Kent    Bad, 

LONDON,   S.E. 


YOU  WANT 

YOUR  WEEKLY  FILM  LIST  &  SYNOPSES 

PRINTED  QUICKLY 


WE  CAN  DO  IT. 

<J  Ask  us  to  quote  you  terms.  You  will  save 
money  on  your  present  bill.  You  will  save  time 
and  temper. 

<I  You  will  get  your  work  better  and  quicker 
done  than  at  present. 

•I  We  print  40  Newspapers  and  Periodicals. 
Our  machines  and  men  are  at  your  service. 

WORKS  OPEN 
DAY  &  NIGHT. 

ST.  CLEMENTS  PRESS,  LD. 

PORTUGAL  STREET,  W.C. 

•PHONE:  5800  HOLBORN. 


Cinema  &  General  Supply  Co. 

(GEO.     COLEBOURN), 

FILM     RENTERS,     &c. 

5,  DENMARK  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS  RD.,  W.C. 

Telephone:  Telegrams: 

Gerrard  3217.  "  Cinesupply,  Westcent,  London." 

49,  WHYTEVILLE  ROAD,  FOREST  GATE,  E. 

Telephone,  Night  and  Sunday  :  Stratford  459. 

Address   all    communications   to    Forest   Gate. 

SCOTCH   AGENCY:    3,    BARRACK    STREET,    DUNDEE. 

SINGLE  FEATURE  FILMS  OR 
COMPLETE  PROGRAMMES  FROM 
7s.  6d.  per  1 ,000  feet  per  week. 

(Two   Changes.) 
Send   for    List   of  Feature  and  Exclusive 
Films    with    Vacant    Dates    and    Terms. 

PATHE  GAZETTES  AND  TOPICAL 
BUDGETS  FOR  SALE  OR  HIRE. 
200  to  300  feet.  From  2s.  6d.  each  half  week. 

Managers'   and    Operators'   Tablets 

(washable),  6d.  each. 
Descriptive  Stickers,  six  varieties,  6d.  100. 
Monthly      Indexed      Diaries,      Id.      each. 
Specimens    of  above    Free    to    any    Manager. 
Post  Cards,   printed   with  the  address   of 

your  theatre,  250  Is. 

CINEMA     CO.    GENERAL     SUPPLY     CO,, 
49,  Whyteville    Road,    Forest   Gate,    London,    E. 
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stove  is  offered  a  well  paid  position  by  Mr.  Leeds.  The 
lady  would  like  to  adopt  the  little  girl,  and  it  is  a  big 
temptation  for  the  parents.  They  leave  the  matter  in 
her  own  hands.  She  looks  at  the  sweet- faced  lady  and 
the  toys  she  has  received.  But  the  child  shows  her  choice 
by  shyly  hiding  in  Mummy's  skirts.  A  final  beautiful 
scene  shows  the  children  happy  together,  whilst  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Leeds  promise  to  be  good  friends  to  the  family  in 
the  future. 

CLARENDON. 

"A    CHRISTMAS    ADVENTURE."  —  Released 
December  19th.     Length  600  feet. 

This    story  tells   of    a  happy  Christmas  party  of    a 
wealthy  baronet  which  is  abruptly  brought  to  a  close  by 


"   A  CHRISTMAS  ADVENTURE."       (Clarenlotl)  . 

the  mysterious  disappearance  of  two  of  the  children. 
Their  rescue  is  effect  by  poor  fisher-folk,  and  the  grati- 
tude of  the  baronet  is  shown  in  scenes  of  a  pretty  and 
effective  nature. 

CINES. 

"ONCE  UPON  A  TIME."— Released  December 
14th.     Length  1,090  feet. 

The  king  of  an  enchanted  island  casts  longing  eyes 
upon  a  fairy  habitation  and  gives-  instructions  to  have  it 
burnt  to  the  ground.  Fairy  Goldenheart  and  her  atten- 
dants are  in  consternation  at  the  idea  of  their  beautiful 
home  being  destroyed  and  determine  upon  a  plan  of 
vengeance.  The- fairy  disguises  herself  as  a  little  old 
witch  and  goes  to  the  palace  to  protest  against  the  king's 
cruelty.  She  is  cast  into  prison.  Being  a  fairy,  she 
causes  the  prison  walls  to  open  and  steps  out  in  her  own 


shape  as  a  fairy,  just  in  time  to  see  her  beautiful  home 
burnt  to  the  ground.  On  her  way  out  of  the  prison  she 
turns  the  soldiers  into  animals.  Before  she  leaves  the 
palace,  she  causes  the  king's  beautiful  daughter's  face 
to  turn  black  on  one  side,  prophesying  that  the  princess 
will  never  regain  her  beauty  until  a  lover  kisses  her  on 
the  black  side  of  her  cheek.  The  king  is  in  despair  at 
his  beautiful  daughter's  misfortune,  and  issues  a  pro- 
clamation that  any  prince  who  will  marry  the  princess  shall 
have  half  of  his  kingdom.  Princes  come  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  and  lay  beautiful  presents  at  the  feet  of 
the  princess,  but  when  she  lifts  her  veil  and  shows  her 
face,  they  one  and  all  fly  away  in  terror.  Princess 
Brighteyes  is  in  despair,  and  one  day  goes  down  and  sits 
by  the  side  of  a  beautiful  stream  and  sobs  as  though  her 
heart  would  break.  A  poor  shepherd  boy  sees  her  and 
in  sympathy  takes  her  by  the  hand  and  kisses  her  on  the 
black  cheek.  Instantly  the  princess  becomes  as  beautiful 
as  e\7er  and  falls  in  love  with  the  shepherd  boy.  They 
run  to  the  palace,  where  the  king,  in  his  delight,  consents 
to  their  immediate  marriage,  and,  as  the  fairy  had  erected 
her  home  again,  all  are  made  happy. 

CRICKS   &  MARTIN. 

"NAN  IN  FAIRYLAND."— Released  December 
2 1  st.     Length  1,250  feet. 

Nan,  a  homeless  child,  cannot  induce  the  passers-by 
to  assist  her,  but  she  is  befriended  by  a  night  watchman, 
who  gives  her  a  hot  supper  and  makes  her  comfortable 
in  his  hut.  Falling  asleep  she  dreams,  and  many  scenes 
of  her  adventures  in  Fairyland  are  shown.  On  awaken- 
ing she  is  taken  home  by  a  kind-hearted  policeman, 
whose  wife  adopts  her,  and  his  children  help  to  make 
her  Christmas  a  happy  one. 


"NAN   IN  FAIRYLAND."       (Cl'icks  Cl>ld  MtUti     ) 
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Approximate  Total  Length  3,079  feet.      Ir\ 

THE     MOST     VIGOROUS    ACTING     BY    THE 

A  Modern  Drama  that  palpitates  with  fire  and  power.     AN  EXPERT'S 


A  FILM  YOU  CANNOT 
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GRAPH  CO.,  Ltd. 


IAL 


MENT 


Magnificent   Drama 


DF  THE  GODS 


GEO.    P.    DILLENBACK. 


* 


3  Reels.     Released  Thursday,  Jan.  9,  1913, 

GREATEST    ARTISTS.         SUPERBLY     MOUNTED. 

OPINION:  "The  Finest  Piece  of  Acting  ever  seen  in  the  Silent  Drama." 


AFFORD  TO  MISS. 


VITAGRAPH. 


Eastman     Kodak    Stock, 


0.,  LTD., 

bOURT,     * 

U.OAD,    LONDON,    W.C. 


Telephone— CITY  8427. 
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"  nan  in  fairyland."     (Cricks  and  Martin.) 

EDISON. 

"SANTA  CLAUS  AND  THE  CLUBMAN."— 
Released  December  nth.     Length  1,000  feet. 

It  is  Christmas  Eve  and  there  is  a  lovers'  quarrel, 
following  which  the  young  man  hies  him  to  his  club  and 
proceeds  to  partake  too  freely  of  the  flowing  bowl.  At 
the  door  of  the  club  two  little  street  waifs,  a  boy  and  a 
girl,  beg  from  him,  and  he  calls  an  officer  to  have  them 
taken  away.  Instead  of  doing  this  the  officer  gives  them 
some  money  and  tells  them  to  ride  to  their  home.  In  the 
car  they  fall  asleep  and  the  conductor  decides  to  let 
them  stay  in  out  of  the  furious  snowstorm.  It  happens 
that  the  clubman,  coming  home  late  and  mistaking  the 
car  ahead,  stumbles  into  the  same  car  in  the  edge  of  the 
barn  and  finds  the  little  waifs,  but  believes  them  a 
figment  of  his  overheated  brain.  He  soon  falls  asleep 
and  dreams  that  the  §anta  Claus  poster  in  the  end  of 
the  car,  advertising  a  toy  shop,  comes  to  life,  and  sum- 
moning from  the  top  of  the  car  the  advertisements  of 
candy,  clothes,  shoes,  &c,  provides  a  Christmas  for  the 
two  sleeping  waifs.  When  the  clubman  wakes  in  the 
morning,  he  remembers  this  dream,  and  after  filling 
the  children's  hands  with  money  he  takes  them  to 
his  own  apartment,  And  then  a  brilliant  plan  occurs  to 
him.  Arriving  at  his  apartment,  he  sends  his  man  out 
for  a  Christmas  tree,  presents,  clothing,  &c,  and  tele- 
phones the  little  sweetheart  asking  her  and  her  mother 
to  come  and  help  make  a  Christmas  celebration  for  these 
two  little  waifs.  The  little  lady  is  reluctant,  but  comes 
to  see  what  it  is  all  about,  at  least ;  and,  of  course,  there 
is  a  happy  Christmas  finish  to  the  delightful  little  story, 


and  we  feel  that  the  spirit  of  Christmas,  personified  by 
Mr.  Santa  Claus,  has  worked  another  miracle  and  again 
brought  happiness  into  the  world. 

"JACK    AND     THE     BEANSTALK."— Released 

December  iSth.     Length  1,000  feet. 

"We  see  Jack  and  his  mother  very  poor,  and  the 
project  of  selling  the  cow  discussed.  Jack  meets  the 
familiar  figure  of  the  butcher,  who  bargains  with  him 
for  the  cow,  and  finally  Jack  consents  to  part  with  the 
animal  for  the  wonderful  beans  which  will  grow  up  over 
night  until  they  reach  the  sky.  He  takes  them  to  his 
mother  and  she  throws  the  beans  out  of  the  window. 
The  next  morning  the  vine  reaches  far  above  the  top 
of  the  house  out  of  sight  in  the  clouds,  and  we  see  Jack 
start  to  climb  upward.  Upon  arriving  at  the  giant's 
castle  Jack  meets  the  ogre's  wife,  who  towers  majesti- 
cally above  him,  and  after  some  parley  is  invited  in,  on 
his  plea  of  hunger.  Before  he  can  be  served  the  giant  is 
heard,  and  Jack  is  hidden  in  the  kettle.  The  giant  conies 
on,  and  then  follows  the  familiar  scenes  in  which  the 
ogre  cal's  for  his  bags  of  gold,  his  magic  harp,  and  the 
wonderful  hen  that  lays  the  golden  eggs.  While  the 
giant  dozes  Jack  takes'  first  one  of  his  treasures  and  then 
another,  and  carries  them  to  the  top  of  the  vine,  where 
he  throws  them  down  toward  the  earth.  But  when  he 
steals  the  harp  the  giant  awakens,  follows  him,  and 
would  probably  catch  him  but  for  the  good  fairy,  who, 
standing  at  the  top  of  the  vine,  trips  the  giant  and  makes 
him  lose  his  footing.  Jack  arrives  safely  at  the  bottom 
of  the  vine,  shows  his  mother  the  treasures,  and  then 
above  them  they  hear  the  coming  of  the  giant.  Seizing 
an  axe,  Jack  chops  the  vine  before  our  eyes,  and  when 
it  falls  to  the  ground  the  giant  tumbles  after  it,  his 
immense  head  nearly  filling  the  stage. 
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ESSANAY. 

"A  GOODFELLOW'S  CHRISTMAS  EYE."— 
Released  December  igth.     Length  990  feet. 

James  Sawyer,  a  wealthy  bachelor,  has  had  an  unfor- 
tunate love  affair  in  his  youth.  A  man  now  well  in  years 
he  lives  a  lonely  life  at  his  club,  completely  apart  from 
the  rest  of  his  associates.  It  is  Christmas  Eve.  The 
clubmen  are  preparing  to  go  out  with  baskets  of  food  for 
the  poor,  and  they  press  Sawyer  to  join  them.  He 
sarcastically  refuses.  Later  Sawyer  accompanies  them 
a  little  way,  when  they  find  an  abandoned  baby  on  a 
doorstep.  Sawyer  takes  it  in  his  arms  and  for  the  first 
time  in  years  evinces  sympathy.  He  takes  the  little 
mite  to  his  home,  where  it  is  placed  in  charge  of  his 
old  housekeeper,  while  her  employer,  now  thoroughly 
stirred  with  the  spirit  of  Christmas,  goes  gladly  forth  to 
join  his  charitable  friends.  The  evening  results  in  the 
complete  reformation  of  the  rich  old  bachelor. 

"LITTLE  RED  RIDING  HOOD."— Released 
December  22nd.     Length  645  feet. 

Little  Red  Riding  Hood  leaves  home  with  a  basket  of 
goodies  for  grandmother,  who  lives  on  the  other  side  of 
the  big  woods.     On  her  way  she  meets  the  wolf,   who 

grandmother's  hut. 
and  after  chucking 
into  the    old    lady's 


Red 

when 


Riding 


Hood. 
the  woodmen 


proposes   a   race    between    them  to 

The    wolf  arrives    first,  of  course, 

grandmother    under    the    bed,    gets 

nightclothes   and    waits    for    Little 

He  is  about  to  eat  the  little  girl 

arrive  and  slay  him. 

"THE    THREE    BEARS."- 
22nd.     Length  988  feet. 

Curly  Locks  falls  to  sleep  over  the  story  of  the 
Three  Bears,  and  dreams  that  she  is  the  heroine  of  the 
story.  Finding  herself  in  a  dense  wood,  she  spies  the 
cottage  of  the  Bears  and  enters.     Here  she  tastes  all  the 


-Released    December 


'  NAN  IN  FAIRYLAND.''       (Cvic'-S  and  Mcll'till. 


"THE    SLEEPING    BEAUTY."         {HcpWCVtk.) 

porridge  that  the  Bears  have  left  to  cool,  eats  all  of 
Teeny  Tiny  Bear's  porridge,  and  finally  cuddles  up  in 
his  small  bed  to  sleep.  The  Bears  return,  and  after  a 
search  find  little  Curly  Locks  and  chase  her  out  of  the 
house.  She  is  pursued  by  the  Bears,  but  wakes  up 
before  they  have  a  chance  to  catch  her. 

"  BRONCHO  BILLY'S  CHRISTMAS  DINNER." 
— Released  December  23rd.     Length  980  feet. 

Broncho  Billy,  the  notorious  outlaw,  is  still  at  large 
and  the  authorities,  giving  up  all  hope  of  capturing  the 
man,  post  notices  offering  him  immunity  from  punish- 
ment if  he  surrenders  to  the  sheriff  within  seven  days. 
Broncho  Billy  scoffs  at  the  idea.  For  here  it  is  Christmas, 
and  the  overland  coach  is  sure  to  be  loaded  down  with  a 
rich  haul.  On  the  same  coach  that  Broncho  has  resolved 
to  ambush  is  a  fair  passenger,  the  daughter  of  the  sheriff 
of  Rattlesnake  County.  A  mile  or  two  above  the 
outlaw's  ambush  is  an  inn,  where  the  driver  stops  to 
"  wish  a  Merry  Christmas  to  his  old  friend  Kell."  The 
horses  become  frightened  and  run  away  and  Broncho 
Billy  instead  of  holding  up  the  coach  pursues  the  runaway 
and  saves  the  girl's  life.  He  is  invited  to  go  on  and 
take  Christmas  dinner  with  the  girl  and  her  family  and 
Broncho  accepts.  The  incident  results  in  his  surrender- 
ing to  the  sheriff  and  giving  up  his  gun. 

GAUMONT. 

"A  PRESENT  FROM  SANTA  CLAUS.' 
— Released  December  19th.  Length  960  feet. 

Hans  Muller  and  his  wife  Gretchen  are  hard-working 
country  folk,  but  their  happiness  is  overshadowed  by  the 
illness  of  their  little  boy  Fritz.  They  have  not  the  means 
to  procure  anything,  and  the  doctor  slips  a  coin  into  the 
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"  A    NEW   ALADDIN."       {HlpWorth .) 

father's  hand  and  bids  him  buy  something  to  amuse  the 
patient.  The  eve  of  Christmas  arrives  and  the  villagers 
call  for  Hans  to  accompany  them  to  the  midnight  service. 
Gretchen  decides  that  her  boy  shall  have  a  Christmas- 
tree  if  nothing  else,  and  goes  out  with  a  lantern  in  search 
for  one.  Presently  she  returns  with  a  small  fir.  Mean- 
while Santa  Claus  going  his  round,  and  failing  to  enter 
Gretchen's  dwelling  by  the  chimney,  conceals  his  basket 
and  presents  himself  as  a  beggar.  Gretchen  invites  him 
in  and  gives  him  a  meal.  Noticing  that  the  tree  is  bare 
of  toys  he  turns  to  her  with  a  look  of  inquiry,  but  she 
sadly  shakes  her  head.  Learning  that  her  husband  has 
gone  to  Mass,  he  takes  his  departure  and  goes  in  the 
direction  of  the  church  with  his  basket  on  his  back.  A 
woman  knowing  Hans  Muller  gives  him  a  large  packet 
which  she  says  Santa  Claus  told  her  to  hand  to  him. 
They  make  their  way  home,  and  Hans  shows  his  wife 
what  he  has  received.  Gretchen  quickly  opens  the  par- 
cel, and  they  are  overjoyed  to  find  it  full  of  lovely  things, 
with  which  she  rapidly  decks  the  tree.  When  Fritz 
awakes  he  is  alone,  and  the  first  thing  he  sees  is  a  fine 
little  fir  covered  with  toys,  which  soon  change  his  sad- 
ness to  joy  and  quickly  enable  him  to  get  well  again. 

"A  CHRISTMAS  REUNION."— Released  De- 
cember 22nd.     Length  900  feet. 

Francesca,  the  daughter  of  a  well-to-do  violin  maker 
living  in  Bologna,  is  in  the  church  of  Saint  Felice  helping 
her  mother  put  the  finishing  touches  to  the  Christmas 
decorations  on  one  of  the  shrines.  At  the  service  on 
Christmas  Day  the  congregation  look  round  with  awe  on 
hearing  a  beautiful  voice  raised  in  thankfulness.  Many 
recognise  the  voice  as  that  of  the  beautiful  Francesca. 
Afterwards,  at  the  Christmas  feast,  the  two  apprentices 
playing  her  accompaniments,  Francesca  sings  again  and 


the  good  townsfolk  gather  under  the  window  to  applaud. 
Next  morning,  on  going  to  Francesca's  room,  the  maid 
discovers  that  the  bed  has  not  been  slept  in  ;  she  calls 
her  mistress,  and  they  find  Francesca  has  left  a  letter 
saying  that,  longing  to  be  free  and  feeling  sure  her  voice 
will  make  a  great  name  for  her  in  the  world,  she  has  run 
away.  Christmas  comes  round  again  and  Franceses, 
broken  in  spirit  and  health,  has  returned  to  her  native 
town.  Afraid  to  go  home  she  creeps  to  the  church,  and 
sees  her  father  and  mother  go  in  to  the  service,  and 
after,  as  the  people  are  passing  out,  she  solicits-  alms 
from  them,  and  thus  is  enabled  to  kiss  her  mother's 
hand.  At  the  violin  maker's  home  the  feast  is  beset 
with  many  sad  memories  of  the  missing.  The  two  boys, 
anxious  to  cheer  the  sad  couple  who  have  been  so 
kind  to  them,  commence  to  sing  a  carol,  when  suddenly 
a  sweet  quavering  voice  is  heard  in  the  street  singing  the 
refrain.  The  two  boys  run  down  to  bring  in  the  singer, 
and  the  Christmas  spirit  prevailing,  all  is  forgiven,  and 
the  happy  reunion  of  Francesca  and  her  parents  brings 
peace  and  goodwill  to  the  home. 

HEPWORTH. 

"THE  SLEEPING  BEAUTY."  —  Released 
December  22nd.     Length  1,000  feet. 

The  King  and  Queen,  on  the  christening  of  their 
daughter,  send  invitations  to  all  the  fairies.  The  messenger 
drops  one  of  these  invitations  on  the  way,  with  the 
result  that  one  of  the  fairies  is  not  asked.  Enraged,  she 
appears  as  an  old  witch,  and  after  the  other  fairies  have 
all  bestowed  gifts  and  blessings  upon  the  child,  she  curses 
it,  declaring  that  on  her  eighteenth  birthday  the  child 
shall  prick  her  hand  with  a  distaff,  whilst  she  is  spinning, 
and    die.     By   the  aid   of  a  good  fairy,  the  fate  of  the 
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Princess  is  changed  from  death  to  that  of  a  sleep  of  one 
hundred  years.  On  the  occasion  of  the  Princess's 
eighteenth  birthday,  whilst  she  is  sitting  at  the  feast,  the 
witch  comes  in  disguised  as  an  old  woman,  and  leads  the 
Princess  to  a  room  where  she  has  placed  a  distaff  and  a 
spinning  wheel.  The  Princess  has  never  seen  a  spinning 
wheel,  as,  owing  to  the  curse,  the  King  had  forbidden 
their  use.  When  the  fairy  shows  her  how  to  spin,  she 
pricks   her  finger  and  falls  into  her  long  sleep.     As  the 

same    late    overtakes    every 

The    hundred  years'    sleep 

one     morning,    the     Prince 

the    Princess,  comes  riding 


Princess  falls  asleep,  the 
other  being  in  the  castle, 
draws  to  its  close,  and 
who    is   destined  to    waken 


towards  the  enchanted  castle  of  sleep.  On  his  arrival, 
he  manages  to  force  open  the  doors.  He  sees  sleeping 
men  and  women  covered  with  dust  and  cobwebs,  and  all 
his  endeavours  to  waken  them  are  entirely  fruitless. 
At  last  he  comes  to  the  bower  where  the  Princess  lies 
sleeping,  surrounded  by  her  maids  of  honour.  Here, 
instead  of  cobwebs,  he  finds  the  place  festooned  with 
white  roses,  whilst  the  Princess,  young  and  beautiful  as 
ever,  seems  to  have  been  asleep  only  a  few  minutes. 
Overcome  by  her  beauty  the  Prince,  bending  over  her, 
kisses  her,  and  at  his  touch  the  Princess  awakens  to  life 
once  again,  and  at  the  same  moment  all  the  inmates  of  the 
castle  are  aroused,  and  slowly  stumble  to  their  feet, 
finding  their  joints  stiff  and  weak,  after  so  many  years' 
disuse.  The  Prince  gently  leads  "  Beauty "  to  her 
father  and  mother,  who  recognise  in  him  the  foredestined 
lover  who  was  to  wake  the  Princess  and  eventually  marry 
her,  and  they  gladly  entrust  their  daughter  to  his  care. 
The  happy  pair  kneeling  before  the  king  ask  for  his 
blessing,  and  then  mounting  the  Prince's  horse  they  ride 
away  to  the  ever  happy  land  where  they  live  happily 
ever  after. 

"A  NEW  ALADDIN." -Released  December  22nd. 
Length  500  feet. 

A  tramp  discovers  by  the  road-side  a  curious  lamp, 
which  he  picks  up,  determined  to  see  if  it  will  realise 
anything  in  the  nearest  town.  He  has  not  walked  far 
bafore  he  becomes  very  weary,  and  turning  into  a  wood, 
he  lies  down  and  is  soon  fast  asleep.  He  then  dreams 
that  his  wonderful  lamp  is  like  Aladdin's,  and  that  he 
has  only  to  rub  it  to  summons  a  genii,  who  will  instantly 
obey  his  slightest  wish.  He  soon  puts  this  power  into 
effect,  and  the  genii  brings,  in  quick  succession,  sacks 
full  of  gold,  and  a  motor  car  to  take  them  home  in 
together  with  a  beautiful  new  house  with  a  retinue  of 
servants  to  wait  on  him.  The  tramp  is  delighted,  and 
after  a  splendid  meal,  decides  that  there  is  only  one 
thing  necessary  to  complete  his  happiness,  and  that  is 
a  wife.  He  orders  the  genii  to  bring  him  a  wife  who 
shall  be  beautiful  beyond  all  compare,  but  the  hitherto 
obedient   slave  thinks  that    this  is  a  bit  too   much,  and 


refuses  point  blank.  The  tramp,  still  imitating  Aladdin' 
now  has  recourse  to  the  slave  of  the  ring,  who  is  more 
complacent,  and  soon  brings  him  a  fine  wife.  Tnis  lady 
turns  out  to  have  a  strong  will  of  her  own,  and  when  her 
husband  attempts  to  kiss  her  quickly  boxes  his  ears. 
Whilst  he  is  in  the  midst  of  quite  an  interesting  quarrel 
with  his  wife,  he  suddenly  awakens,  and  finds  himself 
back  again  in  his  old  clothes  lying  in  the  damp  wood,  and 
that  an  old  woman,  upon  whose  faggots  he  has  been 
lying,  is  belabouring  him  with  a  hearty  good  will.  In 
great  disgust  the  tramp  throws  away  the  lamp  and 
continues  his  journey,  determined  to  have  nothing  more 
to  do  with  lamps  and  dreams  for  the  future. 

"A    CHILD'S    DREAM    OF    CHRISTMAS."— 
Released  December  15th.     Length  750  feet. 


"  HARLEQUINADE  LET  LOOSE."       (HcpWOI'tll.) 

A  little  girl  goes  to  bed  on  Christmas  Eve  in  a  very 
excited  condition,  her  head  full  of  the  different  stories 
of  all  the  old  favourite  nursery  tales,  together  with  the 
great  question  as  to  what  presents  Santa  Claus  will 
bring  her.  As  soon  as  she  falls  asleep,  she  has  a  most 
vivid  dream,  in  which  all  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  the 
fairy  tales  get  hopelessly  muddled  up.  In  her  dream  she 
sees  "  jack  the  Giant  Killer  "  rescuing  "  Little  Red  Riding 
Hood"  from  the  Wolf;  "Aladdin  "  discovering  "Sleep- 
ing Beauty"  in  his  cave;  whilst  it  is  "  Dick  Whittington" 
instead  of  the  Prince  who  fits  the  famous  shoe  on 
"Cinderella."  It  is  a  very  delightful  dream,  for  the 
little  girl  wakes  up  to  find  her  father  and  mother  bending 
over  her,  and  the  bed  strewn  with  the  beautiful  presents 
that  have  been  brought  her  by  Santa  Claus. 

"A  HARLEQUINADE  LET  LOOSE."  —  Re- 
leased December  19th.     Length  550  feet. 

Two  or  three  days  before  Christmas  a  man  who  is  left 
in  charge  of  the  costumes  and  properties  of  a  Christmas 
pantomime   falls  asleep    in   a  drunken    stupor.     Whilst 
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LITTLE    RED    RID1XG    HOOD. 


[Western  Imports  Co. ,  Ltd.) 


lying  asleep  he  has  a  most  extraordinary  and  vivid 
dream.  He  dreams  that  Harlequin  and  Columbine 
suddenly  appear  out  of  space  and  summon  to  them  the 
Clown,  Pantaloon  and  Policeman,  thus  forming  a  com- 
plete pantomime  Harlequinade.  The  whole  party  then 
set  off  into  the  town,  and  instead  of  playing  their  tricks 
upon  the  stage,  play  them  upon  the  real  unfortunate 
shopkeepers  and  the  passers-by  of  the  general  public. 
Clown  and  Pantaloon  set  off  on  their  usual  round  of 
adventures,  with  Harlequin  and  Columbine  in  front, 
always  leading  them  into  mischief,  and  the  Policeman 
following  on  behind,  just  in  time  to  fall  into  all  sorts  of 
trouble.  Having  gone  through  any  number  of  pranks 
and  set  the  whole  town  by  the  ears,  the  culprits  dis- 
appear again  into  the  large  baskets  that  they  came  out 
of,  whilst  Columbine  and  Harlequin  slowly  melt  into 
space  once  more.  At  this  moment  the  Property-man 
wakes  up,  and  after  rushing  across  to  the  baskets  with 
his  head  still  full  of  his  dream,  to  his  great  relief  finds 
all  the  costumes  in  the  baskets  where  he  had  previously 
left  them,  so  he  returns  once  more  to  his  bottle,  delighted 
to  find  that  it  was  "  only  a  dream." 


Riding 


Hood's   home 
Little  Red   Riding 


MAJESTIC. 

"LITTLE     RED     RIDING     HOOD."— Released 

December  4th.     Length  1,030  feet. 

Grandma  has  come  to  Red 
bearing  a  present,  a  beautiful  hood. 
Hood  is  charmed  by  it.  Granny  then  goes  home  to  her 
lonely  hut  in  the  woods  escorted  by  her  niece.  One 
beautiful  autumn  afternoon  Little  Red  Riding  Hood  is 
sent  by  her  mother  to  take  some  goodies  to  grandma. 
She  grows  tired  and  sits  to  rest  under  a  tree.  She  stops 
and  dreams  how  a  wolf  in  the  guise  of  a  friendly  dog 
came  and  asked  her  where  she  was  going.  She  told  him, 
and  the  said  wise  wolf  sped  to  granny's  cot  in  a  shorter 
direction.  Arriving  there  he  satisfied  his  wolfish  ap- 
petite on  poor  grandma's  aged  carcase  and,  donning  her 
nightcap,  took  her  place  in  the  bed.  Little  Red  Riding 
Hood  appears  and  enters  the  bedroom,  gladsomely 
exhibiting  her  presents.  The  wary  wolf,  after  a  con- 
fidential chat,  jumps  at  her.  She  screams  ;  her  father 
the  woodsman  and  his  trusty  man  rush  in,  despatch  the 
wolf  and  save  her.  Awakened  suddenly  by  her  own 
screams,  Red  Riding  Hood  cannot  break  the  spell  of  that 
awful  dream.  So  she  goes  timidly  to  the  cottage,  peeps 
cautiously  in  at  the  window,  finding  granny  alive  and 
well. 

NORDISK. 

"A  CHRISTMAS  GIFT."— Released  December 
22nd.     Length  787  feet. 

The  Hummels  are  in  debt  and  agree  that  they  are  not 
in  a  position  to  give  each  other  a  Christmas  present. 
Each  determines  to  give  the  other  a  surprise.  Mr. 
Hummel  buys  a  ring  for  his  wife,  secreting  it  in  the 
lining  of  an  old  coat.  Mrs.  Hummel  buys  an  armchair 
for  her  husband,  secreting  it  in  a  cupboard.  Nixon,  a 
second-hand  clothes  dealer,  calls.  Mrs.  Hummel 
instructs  her  servant  to  select  all  the  master's  old  clothes 
and  sell  them  to  Nixon.  It  is  Christmas  Eve,  and  a 
merry  party  are  gathered  at  the  Hummels'  house. 
Presents  are  distributed  among  the  guests  and  it  is  then 
announced  that  the  host  and  hostess  are  not  exchanging 
presents  this  year.  Silently  Mrs.  Hummel  produces  the 
armchair,  and  hubby  departs  to  secure  his  ring.  In  his 
endeavours  to  unearth  the  missing  trinket  he  completely 
devastates  the  wardrobe.  His  cries  of  annoyance  attract 
the  attention  of  his  wife,  who  explains  the  absence  of  the 
coat.  Together  they  hurry  off  on  a  tour  of  the  second- 
hand tailor  s':ops,  for  Mrs.  Hummel  has  forgotten  to 
whom  she  sold  the  clothing.  At  last  the  missing 
garment  is  discovered  hanging  in  a  shop  window. 
Hummel  pays  £\  and  gleefully  secures  the  coat. 
Amidst  the  plaudits  of  the  guests,  the  ring   is  duly    pre- 
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THE 


od  of  Vengeance 


COLONEL  BURNS  is  a  collector  of 
Indian  relics,  and  obtains  possession 
of  a  jewel  which  had  ornamented  the 
statute  of  a  Pagan  God  for  many  Centura 

He  is  settled  in  the  old  country,  and  for 
some  years  has  been  persecuted  by  the  sect, 
who  are  threatening  dire  vengeance  if  the 
sacred  relic  is  not  returned.  An  emissary 
who  has  sworn  to  devote  his  life  to  the 
recovery  of  the  jewel,  is  hospitably  received 
by  the  Colonel  under  the  guise  of  an  Indian 
scientist,  accompanied  by  an  Indian  servant. 

An  attachment  has  sprung  up  bet\x 
the  scientist  and  the  Colonel's  daughter.   The 
Indian  is  beginning  to  waiver,  but  his  fanatic 
servant  urges  him  on. 

The  secret  hiding  |  covered 

andtheconfeder  i  osteal  the  jewel. 

They  are  surprised  by  the  Colonel's  daughter, 
who  succumbs  to  the  hypnotic  influence  of 
the  scientist.  At  this  juncture  the  Colonel 
comes  upon  the  scene  and  frustrates  their 
attempted  robber  ngin  the  situation  he 

knocks  the  doctor  down.    Hie  Indian  servant 
makes  an  attack  on  him  and  the  C< 
badly  wounded.    The  noise  of  the  contlct 
has  aroused  the  household,-  the  police 
sent  for  and  arrive  just  in  time  to  prevent  the 
Colonel  being  murdered.     The  Doctor 
arrested  and  the  servant  escapes. 

The  scientist  escapes  from  prison  and 
again  enters  the  Colonel's  house.  The 
Colonel's  daughter  has,  in  the  meantime, 

ived  a  letter  from  her  father  instructing 
her  to  return  the  jewel,  and  she  is  just  in  the 

of  removing  it  when  the  Doctor  and  his 

.int  enter  the  room.  She  hands  the  jewel 
to  them  and  retires  into  an  adjoining 
The  doctor,  who  is  desperately  infatuated 
with  her,  follows  her,  endeavouring  to  carry 
her  off.  His  plan  is  to  set  fire  to  the  building 
and  to  escape  with  the  girl.  His  attempt  all 
but  succeeds  and  he  hed  the 

highway,  when  the  (  1  brings 

him  down  with  a  well-directed  shot,  but  the 
Doctor  makes  good  his  escape.  He  returns 
to  the  Shrine/  hands  over  the  relic  to  the  High 
Priest  and  expires  at  the  feet  of  the  Diety. 
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The  amusing  hesitation  of  a  Bachelor 
to  make  the  plunge  into  Matrimony  pro- 
vides excellent  Comedy.  His  nervous 
indecision  is  graphically  and  divertingly 
portrayed  in  the  pictures,  and  his  final 
capture  by  the  Lady  gives  a  droll 
finish    to    this    mirth  -  provoking    film. 
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sented  to  wiiey.  A  thought  seems  to  strike  hubby  and 
he  totals  up  the  amount  that  the  ring  has  cost  him — the 
ring,  ^"14  ;  extras,  including  a  new  wardrobe,  the  coat, 
taxi,  etc.,  another  ^"14. 

PATHE    FRERES. 

"  CINDERELLA,  OR  THE  GLASS  SLIPPER.'' 
— Released  November  23rd.     Length  1,962  feet. 

The  romantic  story  of  Cinderella  is  well  known.  How 
the  pretty  younger  sister  was  made  a  drudge  of  by  the 
two  ugly  sisters,  and  how  the  latter  went  to  the  ball 
given  by  Prince  Charming,  leaving  her  at  home,  sad 
and  forlorn,  how,  happily,  the  Fairy  Godmother  came 
to  her  rescue  and  enabled  her  to  attend  the  splendid 
function  in  a  manner  befitting  a  princess,  and  how, 
indirectly  through   the  loss  of   her  glass  slipper  on  that 


Christmas  for  Morrisson's  little  girl.  They  send  for  the 
old  actor,  and,  showing  him  a  "  make-up,"  tell  him  that 
he  has  to  play  the  part  of  Santa  Claus.  That  night 
Morrisson's  little  girl  dreams  of  Santa  Claus,  and 
imagines  he  has  entered  her  bedroom  by  the  traditional 
way  of  the  chimney.  The  real  Santa  Claus  at  this 
moment  inadvertently  makes  a  noise,  and  she  wakes  up 
to  find  him  there.  She  welcomes  him,  and  accepts  the 
gifts  he  bestows  upon  her  with  delightful  artlessness. 
The  next  morning,  laden  with  her  gifts,  she  enters  the 
next  room  to  find  a  splendid  Christmas  tree,  and  her 
father  surrounded  by  many  friends.  The  actors  are 
delighted  to  see  the  child's  pleasure,  and  Morrisson  is 
told  that  the  Actors'  Club  is  going  to  undertake  the 
education  of  his  little  girl.  So,  cheered  by  this  good 
fortune,  the  old  actor  finds  his  Christmas  a  happy  one. 


"A     CHRISTMAS     GIFT. 


(Novdisk.) 


eventful  night,  she  became  the  wife  of  Prince  Charmirig 
and  lived  happily  ever  after. 

"  THE  OLD  ACTOR'S  CHRISTMAS."— Released 
December  4th.     Length  906  feet. 

Ralph  Morrisson,  one  Christmas  Eve,  learns  ihere  is 
no  prospect  of  a  "shop"  for  him,  and  leaving  the  office 
joins  his  little  girl  outside.  He  is  almost  penniless. 
He  meets  Percy  Pantizer,  of  the  Lyrical  Theatre,  who 
is  in  the  full  tide  of  his  success.  Pantizer  is  deeply 
touched  by  Morrisson's  story,  and  insists  on  the  old 
actor  accepting  some  monetary  help.  On  his  way  to 
his  club  Pantizer  purchases  a  doll,  and  takes  it  with 
him.  His  arrival  at  the  Actors'  Club,  of  which  he  is 
president,  with  a  doll  in  his  arms  causes  much  amuse- 
ment to  his  fellow-members,  but  when  he  tells  them  of 
Morrisson's   plight  they   insist    on  providing  a  suitable 


"THE  STORY  OF  THE  SORCERERS."— 
Released  December  21st.     Length  380  feet. 

In  the  first  scene  we  are  introduced  to  four  children. 
Bedtime  comes,  and  one  of  the  boys  dreams  that  his 
brothers  and  sisters  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  couple  of 
evil  sorcerers,  who  kidnap  the  ghildren  and  transform 
them  into  succulent  victuals,  his  brothers  and  sisters 
being  changed  into  chickens  and  eggs.  The  boy  watches 
tbeir  extraordinary  transformation,  and  sees  the  moment 
approaching  when  his  relatives  will  be  consumed.  He 
plunges  into  the  forest,  where  his  cries  bring  to  earth  a 
real,  good  fairy,  who  promptly  takes  some  very  effective 
measures  to  circumvent  the  diabolical  sorcerers.  The 
poor  children  are  restored  to  their  original  form,  and  a 
happy  reunion  results,  just  as  Master  Adventurer 
awakes  amidst  a  mass  of  tumbled  pillows  and  crumpled 
bedclothes." 
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"THE  BABES  IN  THE  WOOD."  —  Released 
December  21st.     Length  1,270  feet. 

The  Wicked  Uncle  schemes  to  rid  himself  of  the  two 
pretty  Babes  by  endeavouring  to  throw  them  over 
castle  heights  and  offering  them  cups  of  poison.  Ulti- 
mately the  Wicked  Uncle,  feeling  himself  unequal  to  the 
work  of  murder,  approaches  the  robbers,  and  the  chil- 
dren are  dragged  off  into  the  forest.  The  great  quarrel 
between  the  robbers  ensues,  and  after  the  fight,  the 
children,  deserted  by  the  remaining  bandit,  find  them- 
selves alone  in  the  Enchanted  Forest.  Adventures 
follow  upon  each  other  with  startling  rapidity.  They 
become  wearied,  however,  by  their  exhausting  wanderings 
through  the  thick  forest,  and  when  they  reach  a  great 
cave  it  is  peopled  with  ghosts,  and  the  boy  once  more  is 
called  upon  to  fight  for  his  life  and  that  of  his  sister. 
His  strength  is  no  longer  equal  to  the  task,  and  death 
comes  to  him  just  a  few  moments  after  the  girl,  having 
heard  the  call  of  angels,  glides  away  into  the  Children's 
Paradise.  Her  brother  comes  to  join  her,  and  midst 
the  brightness  of  flowers  the  children  pass  on  to  join  in 
the  merry  gambols  of  other  tiny  folk. 

"THE  CHRISTMAS  MESSENGER."— Released 
December  7th.     Length  923  feet. 

Three  children,  having  had  explained  to  them  by  their 
widowed  mother  that  Santa  Claus  sometimes  passes  the 
door,  creep  rather  sadly  to  bed.  In  the  snow  outside  an 
a^red  wayfarer  is  seeking  rest  and  shelter.  When  he 
knocks  at  her  door  she  bids  him  welcome  to  her  humble 
hearth,  gives  him  some  bread,  and  folds  one  of  her 
scanty  wraps  round  his  shoulders  before  he  goes  out 
again  into  the  snow.  The  widow  wends  her  way  to  the 
church.  She  is  about  to  enter  when  she  sees  a  bundle 
on  the  ground.  She  gently  touches  it,  and  finds  it  to  be 
a  tiny  babe,  scantily  covered,  and  exposed  to  the  bitter 
night.  She  wraps  it  in  her  shawl,  and  hurries  home 
with  it.  She  lays  it  in  an  old  cradle,  and  calls  the 
children  to  see  it.  Whilst  they  gaze  at  it  the  figure  of 
the  beggar  is  revealed  ;  then  he  vanishes,  and  in  his 
stead  stands  a  Heavenly  messenger.  The  little  family 
kneel  reverently,  as,  with  uplifted  hands,  he  blesses 
them.  When  the  vision  has  passed  they  look  around 
wonderingly  ;  the  baby  is  no  longer  in  the  cradle,  but 
there  are  splendid  toys,  food  on  the  table,  and  a  purse^of 
<^old  !  The  widow  has  entertained  an  angel  unawares, 
and,  in  return,  she  has  all  she  lacked. 

"SILAS  MARNER'S  CHRISTMAS."— Released 
November  27th.     Length  923  feet. 

Silas  Marner,  the  linen  weaver,  is  adding  each  day  to 
his  store  of  gold  and  silver.  Dunstan  Cass,  the  profli- 
gate  son  of  Squire   Cass,   seeks  to  borrow   from  Silas. 


But  the  weaver  refuses.  After  Silas  has  left  his  cottage 
to  seek  fuel,  Dunstan  enters,  and  robs  him  of  his  hoard. 
Silas  returns  and  discovers  his  loss,  and  abandons  him- 
self to    grief   and    desolation Outside,  the 

snow  is  falling,  covering  paths  and  landmarks,  and 
Dunstan  Cass  misses  the  track  and  falls  down  the  old 
disused  "stone  pit,"  the  bag  of  money  being  still  grasped 
in  his  hand.  A  child  timidly  knocks  at  Silas  Marner's 
door.  The  miser  fails  to  hear  the  knock  or  to  notice 
that  the  door  is  presently  pushed  gently  open,  and  that  a 
tiny  child  comes  forward  to  the  glowing  fire  on  the 
hearth.  Presently  Silas  becomes  aware  of  her  presence, 
as  mysterious  as  the  loss  of  his  gold.  He  goes  to  the 
door,  and  finds  the  prostrate  figure  of  a  woman.  He 
carries  her  in,  but  discovering  she  is  beyond  human  aid, 
he  reverently  lays  her  on  the  bed.  Then  he  takes  the 
child  on  his  knee,  and  clumsily  feeds  her.  Eppie,  the 
little  foundling,  becomes  Silas  Marner's  ward.  At  the 
age  of  eighteen  Eppie  is  the  joy  and  comfort  of  Silas 
Marner's  declining  years.  She  has  a  lover,  Aaron 
Winthorpe,  the  son  of  an  old  neighbour,  and  Silas  is  well 
pleased  with   the  knowledge.     Dunstan  Carr's  skeleton 

the  disused  pit,  and  Silas's  gold  is 
It  has    no    longer   any    fascination 

he   decides  that    it  shall    be    Eppie's 


is  discovered  in 
restored  to  him. 
for  him,  and  so 
dowry. 


"THE  POSTMAN'S  NEW  YEAR'S  ROUND." 
— Released  December  21st.     Length  560  feet. 

A  French  postman  calls  on  New  Year's  Day,  when 
according  to  the  French  custom,  he  should  receive  a 
New  Year's  lucky  kiss  from  those  ladies  sufficiently 
well  disposed  towards  him  to  bestow  it.  At  the 
first  door,  a  buxom  and  black-eyed  caretaker  refuses 
to  give  him  a  kiss,  and  as  this  particular  salute 
is  the  one  upon  which  the  postman  has  set  his 
heart,  he  goes  away  considerably  saddened.  He 
passes  from  door  to  door,  gathering  silver  francs  and 
kisses  in  fair  quantity.  He  knocks  at  the  door  of  a  poor 
habitation.  Here  his  demand  for  his  customary  franc  is 
met  with  a  bitter  and  blunt  refusal.  Signs  or'  dire  pov- 
erty are  painfully  evident.  The  postman,  touched  by 
the  miserable  aspect  of  the  room  and  its  inmates,  steps 
up  to  the  man  and  pours  into  his  hands  his  little  store 
of  silver  coins.  He  leaves  without  hearing  the  thanks 
called  oat  after  him,  and  hurries  back  to  the  post  office. 
On  his  way  he  stops  at  the  caretaker's.  She,  asking  to 
know  the  results  of  his  round,  loudly  expresses  her 
astonishment  when  he  shows  his  empty  purse.  He  tells 
her  the  story,  and  the  telling  of  it  gains  him  the  kiss  he 
has  coveted,  and  a  promise  of  far  more  value  to  him  than 
francs  and  half-francs. 
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"BILLY'S  CHRISTMAS  TURKEY."— Released 
December  21st.     Length  610  feet. 

Peggy  goes  for  a  walk  with  her  nurse,  and  gets  lost. 
A  street  arab  endeavours  to  elicit  her  address,  but  Peggy, 
aged  only  four,  is  unable  to  give  it.  The  boy  takes  the 
child  to  his  miserable  habitation.  Here  he  endeavours 
to  amuse  the  child,  but  she  cries  for  a  dolly.  Billy  hav- 
ing no  money  steals  a  doll.  He  carries  the  precious  toy 
back  to  his  visitor,  and  is  astonished  by  her  recognition  of 
it,   and  so  he  takes   her   back   to    the   big  house    from 


mas  night  is  derived  from  fingering  the  battered  doll  left 
behind  by  Peggy. 

RELIANCE. 

"PRINCE  CHARMING."— Released  December 
7th.     Length  995  feet. 

Little  Billy,  the  newsboy,  is  in  the  park,  when  a  rich 
little  girl  passes  by.  The  little  girl  drops  her  gloves,  and 
Billy  returns  them  to  her.  She  is  so  pleased  that  she 
gives  Billy  her  bag  of   cakes,      Billy    looks   after   her 


"  CINDERELLA. 


which  he  had  stolen  the  toy.  His  supposition  proves 
correct.  He  goes  away  wistfully.  On  Christmas  Day 
he  creeps  back  in  the  hope  of  catching  a  glimpse  of  the 
little  girl.  Peggy  and  her  sister  welcome  him  gladly. 
The  boy,  fearing  to  prolong  his  stay,  prepares  to  depart. 
As  he  steps  towards  the  window  he  gives  a  longing 
glance  at  a  roast  turkey  standing  on  the  table.  The 
elder  girl,  watching  him,  drags  the  dish  from  the  table 
and  offers  it  to  Billy.  Poor  Billy  gasps,  takes  the 
turkey  and  hurries  away  with  it.  Back  in  his  garret  he 
feasts  well,  but  poor  Billy's  greatest  pleasure  that  Christ- 


(Western  Imports  Co.) 

longingly  and  returning  to  his  little  shack  sits  down  to 
munch  the  cakes.  He  falls  asleep  a"d  dreams  that 
a  wonderful  lackey  is  standing  before  him.  He  hands 
him  a  lecter  commanding  him  to  appear  at  the  court  of 
the  Princess  Marie,  and  also  gives  him  a  wonderful 
court  costume.  The  Count  and  Countess  Moneybags 
and  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Gingerbread  precede  him, 
but  are  refused  admittance  to  the  throne  room.  When 
Prince  Charming  (Billy)  arrives,  the  jester  is  tokL'to 
lead  him  at  once  to  the  princess.  Prince  Charming- 
makes  love   to  the  princess  and  wins  her  favour,  which 
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spirit  of  the  joke  and  removing  her  disguise  reveals  the 
truth  of  the  situation.  Confronted  with  the  awful 
reality,  Mr.  Burton  gives  a  faint  gasp.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  he  saw  more  than  the  Star  of  Bethlehem  that  night, 
but  of  the  dire  happenings  and  dismar  details  let  no 
cruel  chronicle  be  made. 

SELIG. 

"CINDERELLA."— Released  December  1st.  In 
three  parts. 

The  story  portrayed  in  this  film,  which  was  reviewed 
in  our  October  issue,  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
conceptions  of  the  children's  favourite  fairy  tale  in  that  a 
distinctly  new  line  has  been  taken.  Whilst  following 
the  theme  familiar  to  us  all,  which  obviates  the  necessity 
of  a  repetition  of  the  story,  several  innovations  are 
introduced,  for  particulars  of  which  we  refer  our  readers 
to  the  October  number. 


causes  the  other  members  of  the  court  to  vow  imme- 
diate vengeance.  They  get  Prince  Charming  while  he 
is  alone  in  the  throne  room  and  are  about  to  evict  him 
when  the  princess  appears  and  saves  him.  The  princess 
calls  upon  her  court  to  bend  the  knee,  and  she  takes 
Prince  Charming  as  her  royal  husband.  Then  Billy 
wakes  up.     Gee  !  it  was  a  great  dream. 

REX. 

"AN  UNWELCOME  SANTA  CLAUS."  — 
Released  December  21st.     Length  1,045  feet- 

Mrs.  Burton  desires  to  spend  Christmas  with  her 
family,  and  leaves  Mr.  Burton  all  alone  in  his  glory. 
Mr.  B.  is  a  New  York  "  club-man."  He  selects  the 
choicest  lot  of  the  four  thousand  and  eighty  chorus  girls 
and  general  scandal  manufacturers  that  he  knows  and  just 
enough  of  his  male  friends  to  keep  the  pot  a-boiling,  and 
arranges  to  take  old  Father  Time  by  the  forelock  and 
celebrate  New  Year's  Eve  a  week  in  advance.  Needing 
the  assistance  of  a  smart  accomplice  he  persuades  his 
butler  to  impersonate  Santa  Claus.  Mrs.  Burton  misses 
her  train  and  comes  home.  The  butler,  trapped,  con- 
fesses, and  is  forthwith  relegated  to  the  background. 
Mrs.  Burton  dons  the  Santa  C'aus  costume,  and  there 
was  never  a  more  cheerless  Santa  since  he  first  got  the 
job.  Instead  of  the  costly  gifts  her  amorous  hubby  had 
intended  for  his  guests,  Mrs.  Burton  substitutes  old 
shoes,  old  corsets,  and  other  items  of  the  same  gender. 
Such  presents,  far  from  creating  a  feeling  of  gratitude  in 
the  bosoms  of  the  charming  demoiselles  assembled, 
merely  call  forth  torrents  of  indignation,  and  the  girlies 
fall  in  a  crowd  on  the  amazed  provider  of  would-be 
Christmas    cheer.       Mrs.    Burton    now.  enters    into  the 


URBANORA. 

"JACK  AND  THE  FAIRIES."  —  Released 
December  18th.     Length  895  feet. 

Jack's  mother  illtreats  him  and  sends  him  out  to  earn 
his  living  as  a  chimney  sweep.  The  boy  tries  hard  to 
obtain  work  but  is  not  successful.  He  meet  Alice,  who 
is  grinding  her  little  organ  at  a  street  corner.  They 
make  friends,  aided  by  Alice's  monkey,  and  Jack  goes 
home  very  much  in  love.  When  his  mother  finds  he 
has  brought  no  money,  she  beats  him  unmercifully,  and 
locks  him  in  his  attic  room.  Poor  Jack  cries  himself  to 
sleep  ;  he  is  awakened  by  a  brilliant  light,  and  he  sees  a 
beautiful  fairy  dancing  in  the  moonlight.     She  vanishes, 
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and  thinking  she  beckoned  him  Jack  climbs  through  the 
skylight  and  follows  her  into  the  wood.  A  troop  of  boy 
scouts  pass  the  house,  and  seeing  the  broken  skylight  get 
through  to  investigate.  They  arouse  Jack's  mother  and 
tell  her  her  son  has  gone,  offering  to  help  her  find  him. 
Meanwhile,  Jack  has  seen  the  fairy  Snovvflake  again  and 
has  wandered  a  very  long  way  ;  he  throws  himself  at  the 
foot  ot  a  tree  and  falls  asleep.  It  is  now  early  morning 
and  Alice  has  been  sent  into  the  forest  to  gather  wood. 
Jack  Frost  sees  her  and  also  falls  in  love  with  her.  He 
kisses  her  fingers,  but  she  shrinks  from  his  chilly 
embrace.  She  cries  for  help.  Jack  hears  her  and  after 
a  gallant  fight  ove  comes  Jack  Frost  and  walks  off  with 
Alice  ;  he  meets  his  angry  mother  with  the  scouts.  She 
is  about  to  beat  him  when  Fairy  Snowflake  appears 
again  and  with  a  wave  of  her  wand  reduces  the  old 
woman  to  meek  subservience.  Snowflake  orders  the 
scouts  to  take  her  away,  and  then  transforms  the  wintry 
wood  into  a  bower  of  flowers.  The  delighted  children 
are  wonderstruck,  until  Alice  realises  her  ragged  dress  is 
not  in  keeping.  Smilingly  the  fairy  waves  her  wand 
again,  and  another  marvel  occurs.  Alice  is  arrayed  like 
a  littie  princess  and  Jack  as  a  prince.  The  fairy  arranges 
a  grand  ball  in  honour  of  the  two,  and  we  leave  them 
side  by  side  on  a  gorgeous  throne,  surrounded  by  nymphs 
and  fairies,  quite  certain  that  they  will  be  "  happy  ever 
after." 

"THE  PALACE  OF  MYSTERY."  — Released 
December  2 1  st.     Length  590  feet. 

King  Grumble  is  in  a  very  bad  temper.  None  of  his 
courtiers  can  please  him,  and  without  pity  he  orders  the 
execution  of  one  after  another.  The  jester  arouses  his 
displeasure,  and  he  issues  a  decree  that  any  magician  or 
fool  in  the  kingdom  unable  to  make  him  laugh  shall  be 
beheaded.     Mephisto  hears  of  the  decree  and   laughs  at 
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"  the  palace  of  mystery."     {Uvbauora.) 

the  King's  threat.  The  palace  guards  are  ordered  to 
bring  him  before  King  Grumble.  He  tricks  his  captors 
and  thoroughly  scares  them.  They  finally  lock  him  into 
a  cell  and  report  to  the  King,  who  orders  that  Mephisto 
shall  be  brought  before  him.  Amazed  at  Mephisto's 
fearless  manner  the  King  commands  the  executioners  to 
cut  off  his  head.  The  axe  falls,  but  to  his  astonishment 
Mephisto  stands  before  him — unhurt — while  the  axe  is 
bent  like  cardboard.  Then  Mephisto  assures  the  King 
that  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  suppress  him  and  offers  to 
prove  his  words  are  no  lie.  He  changes  the  block  into 
bags  of  gold  and  the  executioner  into  a  monkey,  and  the 
guards  vanish  in  streaks  of  lightning.  He  seizes  two 
little  pages  and  they  immediately  become  stiff 
apparently  lifeless.  To  Mephisto's  orders  they 
wildly  round  in  circles  and  suddenly  change  into 
fairies.  King  Grumble  rushes  forward  to  see  better, 
they  vanish  utterly.  The  King  is  now  thoroughly 
frightened,  huge  heads  appear  and  grin  at  him,  always 
vanishing  at  his  approach.  Then  the  legs,  arms,  head 
and  body  of  Mephisto  appear  from  different  corners  of 
the  room,  join  up  and  dance  madly  round  the  now  meek 
and  chastened  King.  A  huge  head  and  shoulders  of 
Mephisto  warns  him  to  mend  his  ways  and  to  treat  his 
unfortunate  menials  with  kindness  in  future. 
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-Released 


JACK    AND    THE    FAIRIES, 


(Urbanora.) 


"A    REFORMED    SANTA    CLAUS.' 
December  24th.     Length  997  feet. 

The  day  before  Christmas.  The  employees  of 
Harrison's  Mine  have  been  out  on  strike  for  a  longtime. 
In   full   force   they  meet   to  make  a  final  appeal   to  Mr. 
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Harrison.  He  refuses  to  listen  to  them.  The  men 
wait  for  him  until  he  is  leaving  his  office  in  the  evening. 
They  are  so  enraged  they  attack  him.  He  flees  before 
them,  escaping  by  entering  the  home  of  a  poor  wjdovv 
with  two  children.  She  is  just  preparing  for  the 
children's  Christmas.  She  has  a  Santa  Claus  suit  in 
which   she   expects  to  get  some  friend  to  dress.     When 


the  effect  that  such  an  occurrence  might  have  on  her 
little  children.  Mr.  Harrison,  grateful  for  his  escape, 
thanks  the  poor  widow,  not  forgetting  to  add  to  her 
happiness  by  making  a  liberal  present  of  money.  When 
he  reaches  his  own  home  his  thoughts  turn  to  the  scenes 
through  which  he  has  just  passed.  He  calls  up  the 
leaders  of  the  striking  employees  and  tells  them   he  will 


•£~MriCH©*FigM      m 

A    REFORMED   SANTA    CLAUS. 


[Vitagvaph.) 


Harrison  is  admitted  into  the  blouse,  he  tells  the  widow 
that  he  is  being  pursued  by  the  strikers,  and  asks  her 
protection.  She  tells  him  to  get  into  the  Santa  Claus 
suit,  and  he  is  just  distributing  the  gifts  to  the  children 
when  the  angry  mob  burst  into  the  room.  They  detect 
the  disguise  of  their  employer,  but  hesitate  to  practise 
violence  when  the  widow  appeals  to  them  and  points  out 


grant  their  claims  and  they  can  go  to  work  on  the  day 
after  Christmas.  He  orders  a  large  Christmas  tree  and 
many  gifts  to  give  his  own  child,  to  whom  he  has  given  little 
heed  in  the  past,  a  Merry  Christmas,  and  to  make  it  com- 
plete he  invites  the  widow  and  her  children  to  make 
merry  with  them. 


A     REMINDER 


Don't  forget    January    1st   and   each    succeeding    Wednesday, 
THE   CINEMA   Publishing  Day. 

Our   New  Year's  Gift  to  the  Trade  will  be   an   eye-opener. 
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RIDER     HAGGARD     BY     FILM. 

THE    THANHOUSER    CO.'S    NOTABLE    PRODUCTION. 


HE  long  film  as   represented  by  the  three-reel 

subject  has  undoubtedly  come  to  stay,  and  if 

we   are    to   have    many  productions   of    such 

intense  dramatic   interest  as   that   which  the 

Thanhouser  Co.  are  releasing  on  January  8  in 

Rider   Haggard's  great  work  "  Jess  "   there  need   be  no 

fear  that  the  popularity  of  the  3,000  footer  is   likely  to 

wane. 

"  Jess  "  as  a  literary  work  enjoyed  a  success  which 
stamped  it  for  all  time  as  one  of  the  best  novels  ever 
written,  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  prophesy  that  the  film 
version  by  the  Thanhouser  Co.  will  rank  as  one  of  the 
best  pictures  which  the  camera  artist  has  secured. 

When  we  mention  that  it  has  been  played  by  actors  of 
repute,  that  it  has  been  staged  with  the  lavish  hand 
characteristic  of  this  company,  and  that  its  photographic 
quality  is  superb,  we  have  said  sufficient  to  convince  the 
renter  and  exhibitor  that  the  picture  possesses  a  drawing 
power  which  is  undeniable. 

We  endorse  in  the  fullest  degree  the  producers'  own 
opinion  of  their  work  expressed  in  the  following  terms  of 
high  praise,  but  terms  which  are  absolutely  warranted, 
when  they  say  :  "  Never  before  have  exhibitors  had  such 
an  opportunity  of  placing  before  their  audience  such  a 
high-class  production  from  a  modern  work  of  such 
eminence."  In  these  days  when  there  is,  it  is  to 
be  regretted,  too  great  a  tendency  to  use  high  faluting 
language  it  affords  us  singular  pleasure  to  be  able  to 
record  that  in  the  present  instance  at  any  rate  only 
terms  which  are  deserved,  and  more  than  des.rveJ,  have 
been  used.     Here  is  the  story. 

Silas  Croft  was  a  kindly  old  Englishman  who  had  a 
farm  in  South  Africa.  With  him  resided  his  two  nieces, 
whom  he  had  adopted  when  they  were  of  a  tender  age, 
Jess,  the  elder,  was  brilliant  and  educated  ;  Bess,  the 
jounger,  was  beautiful,  but  frankly  admitted  that  she 
did  not  possess  the  mental  attainments  »f  Jess.  Croft, 
finding  old  age  stealing  upon  him,  advertised  for  a 
partner,  stipulating  that  he  must  be  a  gentleman. 
Probably  it  was  his  secret  idea  that  the  right  man  might 
come  along  and  fall  in  love  with  his  favourite,  beautiful 
Bessie.  Captain  John  Neil,  an  English  army  officer, 
who  had  fouud  his  income  insufficient  to  support  him  in 
his  profession,  heard  of  the  business  opportunity  and 
accepted  it,  Jess,  the  unimpressionable,  speedily  fell  in 
love  with  him,  and  her  womanly  intuition  told  her  that  she 
could  win  him,  for  he  was  fascinated  by  her.  The  girl 
was  happy  for  a  while,  but  suddenly  learned  that  her 
little  sister  was  also  in  love  with  the  handsome  English- 
man.    The  elder  girl  realised  that  happiness  for  her  meant 


sorrow,  probably  life-long  sorrow,  for  Bess.  Accustomed 
to  making  sacrifices  for  the  girl  she  so  tenderly  loved, 
Jess  made  another.  On  the  pretext  of  a  visit  to  an  old 
school  friend,  she  absented  herself  from  home,  knowing 
that  Neil  would  be  bound  to  fall  in  love  with  Bess,  who 
was  beautiful  and  amiable. 

The  expected  happened.  At  the  time  Jess  departed 
Neil  liked  both  girls,  but  preferred  Jess.  Thrown  into 
daily  companionship  with  Bess,  he  soon  grew  to  love 
her,  and  made  her  happy  by  proposing  to  her.  And 
little  sister  wrote  to  big  sister,  telling  her  the  glorious 
news,  never  even  suspecting  the  truth.  Jess  received  the 
letter  in  her  place  of  refuge,  and  rejoiced  that  she  had 
been  able  to  ensure  the  happiness  of  Bess,  while  at  the 
same  time  she  wept  in  secret  over  the  fate  that  had 
taken  all  romance  out  of  her  young  life.  At  this  time, 
the  rebellion  in  the  Transvaal  was  brewing.  Croft,  who 
at  first  doubted  that  any  trouble  was  impending,  at  last 
realises  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  and  Neil  consents 
to  go  to  Pretoria  and  bring  Jess  home  before  it  is  too 
late.  The  gallant  soldier  arrives  in  the  city,  and,  obtain- 
ing a  pass,  starts  with  Jess  for  their  home  up  country. 
They  are  nearly  drowned  whilst  crossing  a  swift  torrent. 

Following  the  crossing  of  the  river  under  fire,  Jess  and 
Neil  become  separated,  and  the  girl  reaches  the  farm 
alone.  There  she  finds  that  the  villain  Muller  has  been 
ahead  of  her,  and  that  her  uncle  is  a  prisoner  on  a  charge 
of  treason.  Muller,  who  is  military  head  of  the  districts, 
tells  Bess  that  Croft  will  be  convicted  and  hanged  unless 
Bess  consents  to  marry  him.  The  girl,  however,  refuses, 
the  court-martial  is  held,  and  when  Jess  arrives  her  uncle 
is  sentenced  to  die  at  dawn,  a  few  hours  away  There  is 
no  one  to  whom  she  can  appeal,  and  Jess,  grief-stricken, 
decides  to  be  her  own  avenger.  Muller  is  asleep  in  his 
tent,  waiting  for  the  dawn  when  the  last  of  the  protectors 
of  the  girl  he  covets  shall  be  separated  from  her  by  death. 
He  awakes  with  a  start.  Bending  over  him  is  Jess.  He 
believes  it  is  a  visitor  from  another  world,  for  he  could 
have  sworn  that  he  had  seen  her  die  a  horrible  death. 
Stricken  with  terror,  unable  to  speak  or  make  a  motion, 
he  goes  to  his  death,  his  last  thought  being  that  there  is  a 
life  beyond  the  grave,  and  that  evil  brings  its  own 
punishment.  Jess  wanders  away  into  the  desert  and 
dies.  Neil,  searching,  finds  her  body.  The  troubles  of 
the  others  are  finally  swept  away,  and  Neil  and  Bess 
live  happily  many  years  in  their  English  home. 

Perhaps  you  have  not  realised  how  much  better  treatment 
you  get  if  it  is  known  you  are  a  reader  of  The  Cinema.  Take 
our  tip  and  mention  this  paper  whenever  you  communicate 
with  our  advertisers. 
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ON  KODAK 
::     STOCK     :: 


THE  CHRIST 


"  The   Strongest  Programme   yet   out   is  that   oi 

The  Sleeping  Beauty 


Length  1,000  feet.  Released  December  22nd. 

STARRING    MISS    IVY    CLOSE. 

NOT   the   longest   but    the   BEST   of   the    Christmas    Pictures. 

THE    HEPWORTH    MANd 


Telegrams — 

"  Heptoic,  London." 


2,   DEN  MAN   STREET,   PICCA 


December,  1912. 
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HepWOrth." — Vide  the  "  Evening  News  "  for  November    20th. 

A  New  Aladdin. 


Length 
500  feet. 

Released 
December  22nd 


An      Old      Subject  'in     a 
New  Setting." 


Pi 


A    Picture    that     will    be 
used  long  after  Christmas 
I     is   over. 


A  Harlequinade  Let  Loose. 


Length 
550  feet. 

i      Released 
December  19th 


The   finest   possible  finish 
for      a      Christmas      pro- 
gramme.    Full  of  genuine 
rollicking   fun. 

The  best  children's  picture 

that    has  been  issued  "this 

year. 


FACTORING  CO,,  LTD., 

fDILLY   CIRCUS,   LONDON,   W. 


Cinemato- 
graphers, 


elephone — 

2451   Gerrard. 
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Pi£tu re-Palace  Stars. 


^ 
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~*ah«* 


N^HB 


MISS  MABEL  TALIAFERRO, 

The    Ellaline    Terriss    of    America,   who    plays    Cinderella    in    Selig  s 

great    film. 


121 
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"THE  CINEMA"  critic  attends  the  leading  film  demonstrations,  and  all  films  reviewed  in  this 
Supplement  have  been  selected  from  the  various  programmes  of  releases  during 
the  ensuing  month. 


AMERICAN    CO. 

American  Film  Manufacturing  Co. 
lor,  Wardour  Street,  W. 


"THE  WAY  OF  THE  TRANSGRESSOR,"  —  Re'eased 
December  14th.     Length  940  feet. 

George  Stanford,  a  ranchman,  has  occasion  to  experience  how  it 
feels  to  "  marry  in  haste  and  repent  at  leisure,"  and  is  exceedingly 
anxious  to  break  the  ties  that  bind  him  to  his  Indian  wife.  He  is 
infatuated  with  a  Gypsy  girl,  who  is  suspected  as  being  the  sweet- 
heart of  a  suave  young  ranchman  in  love  with  the  daughter  of  the 
owner  of  the  ranch.  For  a  time  the  plot  thickens  and  every 
convenient  nook  seems  to  adapt  itself  to  a  love  affair.  The  sheriff 
interests  himself  in  behalf  of  the  Indian  woman,  and  her  husband 
pays  the  penalty  for  his  crimes. 

"  CHIQUITA  THE  DANCER."  Released  December  21st- 
Length  950  feet. 

The  scenes  of  the  story  are  laid  near  one  of  the  border  towns 
near  Amer'can  and  Old  Mexican  territory,  where  Americans  and 
Mexicans  fraternise.  Jim  Olcott,  a  fine  type  of  the  American 
miner,  discovers  rich  ore  a  short  distance  from  San  Pablo,  Old 
Mexico.  He  stakes  his  claim,  which  lies  in  American  territory, 
and  hurriedly  departs  for  Washington  to  raise  money  to  work  it. 
Jim  Olcott  is  well  known  in  the  neighbourhood  and  has  been  an 
occasional  visitor  at  the  saloon  where  Chiquita,  a  pretty  Mexican 
girl,  dances  to  amuse  the  patrons.  Chiquita  had  learned  to  admire 
the  stalwart  American,  and  during  his  trip  to  Washington  missed 
him  and  wondered  at  his  absence.  One  evening,  while  seated  be- 
hind a  large  palm  in  the  drinking  place,  she  overheard  a  conver- 
sation between  two  tough  characters,  Jake  Foster  and  Ike  Watson. 
These  men  talked  of  jumping  Jim  Olcott's  claim,  which  they 
actually  did  the  following  day.  On  Jim's  return  Chiquita  told 
Jim  of  the  plot.  The  miner  immediately  got  his  guns  in  order  and 
started  for  his  claim  and  drove  the  jumpers  from  the  locality. 
But  Foster  and  Watson  resolved  to  dispossess  Jim  under  the  guise 
of  the  law.  They  call  on  an  unscrupulous  Justice  of  the  Peace  and 
secure  a  warrant  for  Jim's  arrest.  An  officer  is  at  once  dispatched 
to  serve  the  warrant,  but  is  ignored  by  Jim,  who  marches  him  off  the 
grounds  at  the  point  of  a  pistol.  A  force  of  officers,  accompanied 
by  Foster  and  Watson,  then  go  out  to  bring  Jim  in.  He  luckily 
spies  them  coming  and  flees  to  the  home  of  Chiquita.  She  hides 
him  in  the  barn  before  the  officers  arrive,  and  when  they  cone  up 
throws  them  off  the  scent.  Seeing  that  his  case  is  desperate,  Jim 
gets  Chiquita  to  post  a  letter  to  his  attorney  in  Washington  asking 
him  to  secure  the  services  of  a  deputy  U.S.  marshal  and  come 
immediately  to  his  rescue.  Arriving  at  San  Pablo,  they  go  at  once 
to  the  office  of  the  crooked  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  arrest  him 
and  his  process  server.  They  then  march  them  towards  Chiquita's 
home,  where  things  are  rapidly  growing  serious  for  its  mistress. 
Foster  had  cast  his  eyes  on  the  pretty  dancer  and  had  resolved  to 
marry  her  willy-nilly.  Chiquita  loathes  him,  which  turns  his 
admiration  and  desire  into  bitter  hatred.  On  the  day  in  question 
Foster  and  Chiquita's  half-witted  brother  arrive  at  her  home.  She 
had  barely  escaped  being  detected  on  a  visit  to  the  barn  where  Jim 
lay  hidden.  Foster  seizes  her  with  great  brutality  and  kisses  her. 
She  escapes  from  his  grasp  and  attempts  to  flee  from  the  spot,  but 
is  caught  by  her  idiotic  brother  and  returned  to  the  arms  of  Foster. 


At  this  juncture  the  attorney  and  deputy  U.S.  marshal  with  their 
prisoners  arrive,  and  Foster  is  arrested  and  handcuffed.  Chiquita 
rushes  to  the  barn,  from  which  smoke  is  issuing,  Jim  after  lighting 
a  cigarette,  had  unconsciously  thrown  the  lighted  match  on  the 
floor,  where  hay  lay  scattered.  The  fire  spreads  rapidly  and  he 
made  frantic  efforts  to  break  down  the  door,  but  failed.  Just  as 
Chiquita  opens  it  he  falls  unconscious  on  the  threshold. 

"A  SISTER'S  DEVOTION."  Released  Dec.  28th.  Length 
995  feet. 

The  scene  opens  in  a  modest  home  in  the  East,  where  Paul 
Trainor  is  preparing  for  his  departure  for  the  West.  Paul  and  his 
sister,  Bess,  are  orphans.  Paul  is  rather  wayward  and  improvident, 
but  his  sister  has  a  woman's  saving  qualities  and  has  laid  by  a  nice 
little  sum  for  a  rainy  day.  By  this  means  she  is  able  to  provide  her 
brother  with  sufficient  mcmey  for  his  venture,  and  he  fares  forth  to 
establish  himself  in  a  new  country.  Paul  arrives  at  his  destination 
— a  Western  mining  camp,  and  falls  in  with  gamblers  who  soon 
relieve  him  of  the  money  his  sister  gave  him.  The  hotel  keeper, 
who  learns  of  the  young  man's  circumstances,  writes  his  sister  a 
warning  letter  which  determines  her  to  go  to  his  rescue.  Paul  has 
not  yet  broken  away  from  his  evil  companions  and  is  still  dallying 
with  the  cards.  In  a  game,  in  which  it  appears  as  though  luck  has 
changed  and  he  is  about  to  recoup  himself  for  his  numerous  losses, 
he  detects  a  fraud  which,  if  successful,  would  have  caused  him  to 
lose.  There  are  two  shots.  Paul  leaps  through  the  window  and  is 
a  fugitive  from  justice.  He  rushes  to  his  sister  for  aid  ;  quick  as  a 
flash  she  determines  on  a  course  of  action  and,  disguised  in  her 
brother's  clothes,  is  off  on  horseback,  Paul  and  a  friend  start  in 
another  direction.  The  sheriff's  posse  are  off"  in  pursuit  of  their 
quarry.  The  pursued  girl  takes  refuge  in  a  mine,  leaves  a  note  at 
the  mouth  that  the  first  man  entering  will  be  shot.  The  posse  keep 
a  guard  at  the  mine  and  early  the  next  morning  enter,  only  to  find 
they  have  been  deceived.  This  ruse  gains  time  for  Paul,  and  he 
succeeds  in  crossing  the  State  line.  At  the  coroner's  inquest  it 
develops  that  Paul  shot  in  self-defence,  and  he  is  exonerated.  The 
news  is  carried  to  Paul  by  Bess  and  a  joyful  reunion  is  held. 
Paul's  friend  and  Bess  have  developed  mutual  admiration  for  each 
other,  and  the  story  closes  with  a  beautiful  tableau  of  Bess  and  her 
lover. 


AMBROSIO. 

New  Agency  Film  Co.,  Shaftesbury  Av. 


"A  SICILIAN  HEROINE."  Released  December  8th.  Length 
2,910  feet. 

DonRuggero,  an  Italian  country  gentleman,  is  not  aware  that 
his  son  Carador  has  secretly  married  a  beautiful  girl  of  a  lower 
station  than  his  own,  and  that  they  have  a  son.  At  last  a  servant 
discovers  his  young  master's  secret,  and  informs  the  father. 
Rosalia  has  also  been  seen  parting  from  her  husband  by  Captain 
Altieri,  a  foreign  officer,  who  later  attempts  to  make  love  to  the  girl 
and  is  indignantly  repulsed.  Don  Ruggero  orders  that  Rosalia 
shall  be  turned  out  of  her  cottage  and  Altieri  renews  his  insulting 
proposals.  Father  Lorenzo,  a  priest,  rescues  Rosalia,  and  finds 
her  a  refuge  in  the  house  of  a  shepherd,  which  is  the  secret  meeting 
place  of  the  Italians  who  are  plotting  to  join    Garibaldi   in   his 
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struggle  against  his  country's  enemies,  and  used  as  a  secret  store  of 
weapons.  Among  the  plotters  are  both  Don  Ruggero  and  his  son 
Carador.  One  day,  while  the  conspirators  are  in  conclave, 
Captain  Altieri  enters  with  his  men,  but  he  is  unsuccessful  in  dis- 
covering anything  that  will  confirm  his  suspicions.  Carador  enters 
with  a  letter  from  Garibaldi,  asking  them  to  join  him  with  their 
forces  and  arms  and  aid  him  in  his  advance  on  Palmero.  Quickly 
the  shepherd's  hut  is  visited,  the  arms  taken,  and  the  Italians  set 
out  for  the  place  appointed  by  their  leader.  Altieri  arrives  with  bis 
men,  and  finds  confirmation  of  his  suspicions  by  the  finding  of  a 
pistol  which  the  Italians  have  overlooked.  The  shepherd,  sen- 
tenced to  death  for  treason,  declares  to  Altieri  that  Garibaldi  is  at 
Corleione,  and  Altieri  sends  the  news  to  his  General,  with  the  sug- 
gestion that  he  shall  leave  Palmero  in  order  to  meet  and  defeat 
him.  Altieri  later,  still  desirous  of  possessing  Rosalia,  hits  on  the 
idea  of  securing  her  son  and  telling  her  that  if  she  will  not  look 
upon  him  with  favour  the  child  will  be  kept  from  her.  Rosalia 
agrees  to  Altieri's  proposals  in  order  to  save  the  child  ;  but  the 
boy's  ingenuity  discomfits  the  ruffianly  soldier.  He  has  been  con- 
fined in  an  upper  chamber,  but  crawls  down  the  chimney  into  that 
in  which  his  mother  and  Altieri  are,  and  throws  a  handful  of  ashes 
into  the  captain's  eyes.  While  he  is  still  blinded,  mother  and  son 
escape,  and,  shutting  the  door,  confine  their  enemy.  Altieri  has 
been  entrusted  by  the  General  with  an  important  dispatch  to  the 
General  beleaguered  by  Garibaldi,  and  detailing  his  plans  of  relief. 
Rosalia  has  obtained  possession  of  it,  and,  realising  its  importance, 
makes  her  way  to  Garibaldi's  headquarters,  and  succeeds  in  con- 
veying the  dispatch  to  the  Patriot.  Stirring  scenes  show  the 
insurgents'  preparations  to  meet  the  advancing  enemy.  Acquainted 
beforehand  with  his  opponents'  plans,  Garibaldi  has  no  difficulty 
in  defeating  him  with  crushing  loss,  Rosalia's  share  in  the  victory 
becomes  known,  and  Don  Ruggero  no  longer  refuses  to  recognise 
the  woman  who  has  done  so  much  to  save  her  country. 
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"THE  CHRONICLES  OF  DON  Q."— Released  January  5, 
Length  1559  feet. 

On  the  lonely  mountainous  road  between  Oviedo  and  Santander 
lay  the  body  of  a  Civil  Guard,  with  unseeing  eyes  staring  up  to  the 
heavens,  a  ghastly  reminder  of  the  presence  of  'Don  Q.,  the  bandit 
of  the  hills.  Two  of  the  dead  man's  colleagues,  Manuelo  and 
Greggorio,  find  the  body  and  swear  vengeance.  They  obtain  from 
their  captain  indefinite  leave,  and  disguising  themselves  as 
peasants,  seek  the  mountains.  To  further  their  plans  they  become 
members  of  Don  Q.'s  band,  to  whom  they  are  introduced  by  an 
old  shepherd.  Unfortunately  for  them,  Isabelilla,  a  trusted  con- 
federate of  the  master  bandit,  is  in  service  at  Ov:edo  and  has  seen 
them  start  on  their  hazardous  enterprise,  and  on  one  of  her  rare 
visits  to  the  chief  she  recognises  them,  and  informs  Don  Q.  The 
wily  chief,  far  from  letting  the  brothers  know  that  he  is  in  possession 
of  their  secret,  decides  to  visit  the  valley  that  night,  his  only  com- 
panion being  Manuelo.  Greggorio  is  informed  by  his  brother  of 
the  circumstances  and  also  that  he  is  to  go  unarmed.  Greggorio 
surprises  one  of  the  sentries,  and,  after  killing  him,  takes  his  place 
to  await  the  passing  of  the  chief.  Meanwhile  Don.  Q\,  having 
learnt  their  plans,  forces  Manuelo  to  take  his  place  and  costume 
and  ride  the  horse  while  he  leads.  Greggorio,  unaware  of  the 
change,  fires,  and  his  brother  falls.  He  hastens  down  the  moun- 
tains elated  at  his  success,  but  is  surprised  to  find  himself  face  to 
face  with  the  chief  and  pounced  upon  by  the  band.  However, 
Don  Q.  is  an  admirer  of  brave  men  and  is  merciful  in  his  mighti- 
ness, allowing  them  to  go  free,  with  the  injunction  that  the  next 
occa  ion  they  require  a  battle  of  wits  he  is  always  prepared  to  meet 
them 
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"A  BROTHER'S  SACRIFICE."— Released  December  29th. 
Length  985  feet. 

The  brothers,  Frank  and  Tom  Gray,  as  little  boys,  have  for  a 
playmate,  Agnes  ;  and  even  in  these  happy  days  of  childhood  she 
shows  a  partiality  for  Frank.  Years  goes  by,  Agnes  is  now  the 
village  nurse,  Frank  a  soldier,  far  away,  and  Tom  a  happy- game- 
keeper, living  with  his  old  mother.  Tom  worships  the  very  sight 
of  Agnes,  who  occasionally  visits  him  and  his  mother.  But  for 
his  natural  reserve,  Tom  could  have  Agnes  for  a  wife.  Somehow, 
when  he  is  on  the  point  of  declaring  his  love  to  her  not  unwilling 
ears,  some  untoward  incident  occurs.  On  one  occasion  he  sees 
Agnes  home  to  her  cottage  gate,  the  words  are  almost  on  his  lips 
when  Agnes  is  summoned  by  the  doctor  to  attend  an  urgent  case. 
Again,  a  little  later,  when  outside  the  gates  of  the  Hall,  the  squire 
comes  up  at  the  critical  moment,  and  Agnes  has  to  go  to  her 
patient.  Then  an  event  occurs  which  for  ever  closes  the  gates  of 
love  to  Tom.  Frank,  his  brother,  comes  home,  a  soldier  on  sick 
furlough.  Agnes  consents  to  nurse  him.  Almost  from  the  first 
Agnes  and  Frank  understand  each  other.  Tom,  however,  is 
unsuspecting,  and  Frank,  though  loving  Agnes,  notices  his 
brother's  tender  glances.  These  fill  him  with  a  great  concern, 
and  the  saldier  witholds  his  pent-up  love  for  the  sweet  nurse. 
Frank,  when  better,  goes  for  a  picnic  with  his  mother,  Tom,  and 
Agnes.  He  rests  by  a  tree,  and  watches  Agnes  with  the  eye  of  a 
lover.  The  nurse  and  Tom  go  a  short  distance  for  a  stroll.  Tom, 
thinking  the  moment  opportune,  declares  his  love  to  Agnes.  She, 
knowing  where  her  affections  have  gone,  sadly  refuses  him.  The 
scene  is  witnessed  by  Frank,  and  is  a  revelation  to  him  of  his 
brother's  feelings.  Still  weak  from  illness,  the  pcor  fellow  falls 
fainting  to  the  ground.  When  the  family  arrive  at  the  cottage  a 
letter  is  awaiting  Frank  from  headquarters,  informing  him  he 
must  rejoin  his  regiment  at  once  if  he  is  better.  Frank  makes  up 
his  mind  to  leave  Agnes  to  Tom,  as  he  feels  he  has  come  between 
them.  But  the  end  comes  very  soon.  Frank,  sitting  in  a  chair 
outside  the  cottage  window,  is  listening  to  Agnes  reading  to  him, 
when  their  eyes  meet.  The  soldier  catches  his  little  nurse  in  a 
passionate  embrace.  But  Tom  sees  this  declaration  through  the 
window,  and  staggers  back  into  the  room  a  broken-hearted  man 
His  mind  is  made  up.  He  writes  a  note  to  his  old  mother, 
changes  his  gamekeeper's  clothes  for  plain  attire,  packs  a  bag  and 
leaves  the  scene  of  his  disappointed  hopes  for  a  life  in  the  big 
city. 


"THE  DUKE'S  PLAN."  Released  January  2nd.  Length 
985  feet. 

Fiametta,  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  de  Boisette,  is  sought  by 
Raoul,  a  young  nobleman.  Raoul  being  the  scion  of  a  noble  but 
impoverished  house,  his  suit  meets  with  disfavour  with  the  duke 
who  has  other  plans.  The  young  people  deeply  love  each  other. 
On  one  occasion  Raoul  meets  a  couple  of  pedlars  and  bargains  with 
them  to  attire  himself  as  one  of  them  and  go  to  the  palace  in  that 
guise.  His  disquise  is  penetrated  by  the  duke,  who  has  him 
ejected.  These  subtle  moves  induce  the  duke  to  scheme  to  get  rid 
of  Raoul.  But  he  being  of  noble  birth,  the  duke  dare  not  do  so 
blatantly,  hence  he  summons  several  of  his  loyal  guards  and 
arranges  a  false  conspiracy  against  the  duke,  and  have  one  of  the 
men  reveal  it  accidentally  to  Raoul.  Raoul  will,  of  course,  report 
it,  anxious  to  gain  the  duke's  favour,  and  he  will  send  Raoul  to 
secure  names  and  facts.  They  will  discover  in  him  a  traitor  at  the 
meeting,  and  dispose  of  him  summarily.  The  scheme  works.  A 
soldier  at  the  inn,  pretending  drunkenness,  drops  a  letter  calling 
for  action  to  crush  the  duke.  Raoul  finds  it  and  hastens  to  the 
duke  with  the  intelligence,  who  sends  him  to  the  place  designated 
in  the  letter.  Fiametta  has  overheard  enough  to  alarm  her,  so  she 
determines  to  warn  him  of  his  danger.  Realising  that  she  must 
not  be  recognised  at  the  inn,  she  bargains  with  her  page  for  a  suit 
of  his  clothes.  Disguised  as  a  boy  she  enters  the  taproom  and 
tries  to  persuade  Raoul  from  his  mission.  Unable  to  shake  his 
determination,  she  drops  a  sleeping  potion  in  his  drink,  and, 
taking  his  mask  and  cloak,  goes  to  put  herself  in  his  place.  She 
is,  of  course,  mistaken  for  Raoul,  and  would  have  been  despatched 
had  he  not  been  revived  by  the  landlord  ;  and  assuming  the  truth 
of  the  situation,  rushes  to  her  rescue,  at  the  same  time  sending 
word  to  the  duke.  When  the  duke  appreciates  the  extent  of  her 
love  for  Raoul,  he  hands  her  over  to  him  with  his  paternal 
blessing. 

"THE  ONE  SHE  LOVED."— Released  December  29th. 
999  feet. 

Roy  Norris,  a  young  author,  proposes  to  pretty  little  Mary  Ford, 
and  is  accepted.  The  first  year  or  more  of  their  married  life  is  the 
sweet  noontime,  made  all  the  sweeter  by  the  arrival  of  their  first- 
born. The  little  trio — father,  mother,  baby — are  bound  together 
by  the  ties  of  that  most  holy  love,  until  unreasonable  jealousy 
possesses  the  young  couple.  While  at  work  in  his  studio  the  young 
author   is   visited   by   his   wife  just   as   he  is  complimenting   his 
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stenographer  on  her  valuable  aid,  and  from  this  the  wife  sees 
grounds  for  suspicion.  On  the  other  hand,  the  young  husband, 
seeing  his  wife  talking  to  a  stranger,  is  a  bit  suspicious,  although 
the  stranger  is  simply  returning  a  bottle  of  smelling  salts  his  wife 
had  borrowed  Later  on,  the  young  wife  thinks  she  has  further 
grounds  for  her  suspicion  ;  and  so,  when  the  author  returns  home 
he  finds  the  house  deserted  and  a  letter  addressed  to  him  from  his 
wife.  It  simply  reads :  "  I  have  left  here  for  ever  with  the  one  I 
love."  Both  are  innocent  of  any  wrong,  but  a  tragedy  is  narrowly 
averted. 


BROCKLISS,  J.  F. 

4,  New  Compton   Street,  W.C. 


"THE  PADRONE'S  DAUGHTER."— Released  December 
15th.     Length  1,024  ^eet  approx. 

Luigi  Messano  is  a  prosperous  padrone  with  a  beautiful  daughter, 
Rosita.  Like  many  others  in  the  Italian  quarter  of  New  York,  they 
crowd  their  household  goods  on  the  steps  of  the  emergency  escape, 
which  is  built  outside  every  large  tenement  building  in  the  city, 
But  such  obstructions  do  not  escape  the  vigilance  of  the  inspectors, 
and  from  such  an  inspection  a  romance  is  born.  Larry  Howard, 
the  chief  of  the  battalion  of  the  Fire  Department,  receives  orders 
from  headquarters  to  clear  off  all  obstructions  from  house  fire- 
escapes.  He  starts  on  his  mission,  and  arrives  in  time  to  save 
Rosita  from  an  attack  at  the  hands  of  Vincenzo,  a  young  Italian 
whom  Luigi  wishes  his  daughter  to  marry,  but  for  whom  she  does 
not  feel  a  spark  of  affection.  Rosita  visits  her  rescuer  the  next 
day,  but  is  seen  by  Vincenzo,  who  forthwith  informs  her  father  of 
the  rendezvous.  Luigi  forbids  his  daughter  to  see  Larry,  and  for 
days  they  do  not  meet.  One  day  Vincenzo  calls  on  Luigi  to  ask 
for  a  final  answer  as  regards  his  daughter's  hand.  Rosita  refuses 
to  marry  the  ruffian,  and  the  discarded  suitor  and  his  would-be 
father-in-law  go  into  the  room  beneath  and  endeavour  to  drink 
away  their  chagrin.  They  both  get  intoxicated,  the  table  is 
overturned,  and  the  paraffin  lamp  sets  the  room  ablaze,  Rosita 
being  locked  in  her  room  on  the  floor  above.  Larry  receives  the 
alarm  and  turns  out  the  engine.  Amidst  the  fire  and  smoke  he 
can  see  the  form  of  the  woman  he  loves.  He  dashes  into  the 
building,  and,  dragging  the  maiden  from  the  flames,  bears  her  in 
his  arms  down  the  escape  to  safety.  Luigi's  heart  is  awakened  at 
this  gallant  deed,  and  when  he  next  sees  Larry  with  his  head 
enswathed  in  bandages  he  gladly  accedes  to  the  young  fireman's 
request  and  allows  him  to  be  the  fiance  of  the  beautiful  Rosita. 

"THE  BROKEN  MELODY."— Released  December  18th' 
Length  989  feet  approx. 

A  young  musician  of  the  name  of  Perez  has  been  working  for  a 
considerable  time  on  an  opera,  but  is  greatly  discouraged  at  not 
being  able  to  create  what  his  inner  consciousness  tells  him  is 
needful  for  the  termination  of  the  work.  Lelia,  a  pupil  of  his  at 
the  Conservatoire,  cherishes  a  deep  affection  for  him.  She  is 
aware  of  the  difficulties  which  are  disheartening  her  master,  and, 
sharing  secretly  in  his  sorrows,  is  continually  endeavouring  to  com- 
pose a  melody  which  would  complete  Perez's  chef  d'ceuvre.  Her 
health  suffers  from  this  perpetual  strain,  and  she  becomes  at  last 
seriously  ill.  A  doctor  is  called,  and  Lelia  is  sent  to  the  mountains 
for  a  change  of  air.  This  works  wonders,  and  Lelia  becomes 
quite  herself  again.  One  day  she  receives  a  letter  from  Perez 
announcing  that  he  is  still  as  far  as  ever  from  his  goal  and  that  he 
intends  to  visit  her  at  an  early  date.  The  evening  before  his  visit 
she  sits  down  at  her  open  window  and  abandons  herself  to  her 
dreams.  Then  a  gentle  breeze  arises,  which  seems  to  the  girl's 
sensitive  ears  like  some  mysterious  kit  motiv  rising  and  falling  in 
ever-changing  harmony,  as  countless  varieties  of  a  noble  melody, 
played  beyond  the  clouds  by  a  celestial  orchestra.  She  takes  up 
her  violin,  and,  carried  away  by  the  entrancing  scene,  translates 
her  feelings  into  earthly  sounds.  The  following  day  she 
sees  her  adored  master.  She  shows  him  the  composition  which 
she  has  created.  He  is  carried  away  by  the  entrancing  melody, 
and  adds  the  girl's  composition  to  his  work  and  completes  the 
opera  Lelia  learns  that  his  work,  or  more  truly  their  work,  has 
been  received  with  acclamation  by  a  crowd  of  distinguished 
musicians  and  that  its  first  public  performance  will  take  place  in  a 
few  days.  She  cannot  repress  the  thought  that  now  at  last  Perez 
must  comprehend  the  love  which  is  consuming  her,  and  in  some 
way  reciprocate  her  tender  feelings.  But  she  is  unaware  that  he 
is  already  deeply  enamoured  of  the  singer  who  is  to  play  the  lead- 
ing role  in  his  opera.  Lelia  is  present  at  the  premiere,  and  when 
her  melody  is  reached  the  public  burst  forth  into  rapturous  applause. 
Her  piece  has  been  the  making  of  the  opera,  but  Perez  is  hailed  as 


a  musical  genius  of  the  first  water.  After  the  performance  Lelia 
seeks  out  the  semi-author,  but  he  scarcely  deigns  to  glance  at  the 
girl  to  whom  he  owes  so  much.  His  only  thoughts  are  for  "  my 
prima  donna."  And  the  other  melody  so  dreamed  and  longed  for 
by  Lelia,  the  song  of  love  which  has  been  ringing  in  her  heart,  is 
broken  for  ever.  Perez,  in  the  narrowness  of  his  soul  and  the 
blindness  of  his  egoism,  is  incapable  of  recognising  his  infinite 
debt,  and  poor  Lelia  passes  away. 

"THE  UNKNOWN  BRIDE."— Released  December  14th. 
Length  1,000  feet  approx. 

He  was  young  and  impulsive,  and  loved  the  little  actress  with 
all  the  deep  and  passionate  fervour  of  youth.  She  was  an  actress, 
and  that  was  enough.  Of  course,  she  must  be  a  brazen,  mercenary 
creature,  with  no  thought  in  the  world  but  the  old  man's  purse. 
The  father  had  inherited  his  money,  by  the  way,  and  perhaps  for 
that  reason  set  a  higher  value  on  it  than  he  otherwise  would  have 
done.  Anyhow,  his  answer  was  sharp  and  to  the  point.  The  son 
might  marry  whom  he  pleased,  but  he  would  be  cut  off  with  the 
proverbial  shilling.  The  little  actress  loved  the  boy,  truly  and 
deeply,  and  rather  than  he  should  suffer  loss  she  determined  to 
give  him  his  freedom.  Then  death  beckoned  with  its  bony 
hand,  and  the  man  of  wealth  sought  for  a  wife  on  whom  he  might 
bestow  his  wealth.  He  met  the  little  actress,  and  she  took  his 
name  and  his  fortune.  Then  she  discovered  that  she  had  married 
the  father  of  the  man  whose  image  filled  her  being.  In  the  course 
of  a  few  hours  her  husband,  in  name,  had  passed  beyond  all 
human  recall,  and  possessed  of  wealth,  youth  and  beauty,  she 
turned  to  the  man  of  her  heart  and  surrendered  all  into  his 
keeping. 


CINES. 

Charing  Cross  Road. 


"PATRIOTISM."— Released  December  7th.  Length  1,921  feet. 

The  Grand  Duchess  Olga  and  Prince  Alexander  are  the  heads  of 
rival  factions,  and  contend  for  the  honour  of  leading  a  united  army 
into  the  field  in  defence  of  their  beloved  country.  The  outbreak 
of  hostilities  on  the  borders  of  their  land  causes  them  to  hold  a 
meeting  to  decide  the  question  of  leadership  in  an  expedition 
against  the  enemy,  when  an  amicable  arrangement  is  made  where- 
by Olga  and  Alexander  are  made  joint  commanders,  and  the 
expedition  sets  forth,  their  leaders  being  disguised  as  ordinary 
peasants.  Stirringevents  occur  on  the  journey.  The  expedition  is 
attacked  by  the  enemy's  outposts  and  several  skirmishes  occur. 
Dissensions  take  place  among  the  troops,  and  very  soon  a  division 
occurs  in  the  camp.  Olga  takes  charge  of  one  portion  and  Alex- 
ander the  other,  and  continual  quarrelling  ends  in  each  going 
separate  ways.  The  enemy  takes  advantage  of  the  divided  camp  and 
a  regular  battle  takes  place  in  which  the  Duchess  Olga  is 
wounded.  She  falls  down  the  mountain  side  and  is  discovered  and 
rescued  by  Alexander,  who  has  loved  her  from  the  first,  and  now 
finds  that  he  is  loved  in  return.  A  perfect  reconciliation  takes 
betwixt  the  rival  factions,  and  Olga  and  Alexander  resume  the 
leadership  of  the  expedition  under  happier  circumstances. 

"THE  PEACEMAKER."  Released  Dec.  4th.  Length 
1,140  feet.     Celio. 

A  maiden  lady  has  a  pretty  niece,  who  is  blessed  with  a  diffident 
lover,  Robert.  At  last  he  summons  courage  to  propose,  and  to 
his  delight  is  accepted,  subject  to  the  aunt  giving  her  consent. 
Aunt  Aggy  is  a  great  lover  of  animals  and  has  witnessed  Robert 
kick  a  dog.  She  refuses  to  allow  an  engagement  with  her  niece, 
and  Robert  returns  to  his  sweetheart,  disconsolate.  The  young 
lady  determines  to  circumvent  her  aunt  and  she  suggests  that  they 
get  married  secretly  without  her  consent.  They  carry  out  this 
scheme,  and  have  to  meet  when  they  can  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  aunt.  Meanwhile,  an  old  friend  of  Aunt  Aggy  arrives  on  the 
scene  and  proves  to  be  a  sweetheart  of  her  younger  days.  He  is  a 
bluff  old  sailor,  and  soon  the  intimacy  of  previous  days  is  resumed 
with  the  result  that  Aunt  Aggy  promises  to  be  his  wife.  Robert 
confides  his  difficulties  to  his  future  uncle,  who  promises  to  help 
him.  He  suggests  that  Robert  should,  one  night,  goto  his  wife's 
room  and  he  will  carry  out  the  remainder  of  the  project.  Then  the 
sailor  raises  an  alarm  of  burglars.  Aunt  Aggie  and  all  the  domestics 
go  in  procession  through  the  hou  e  and  discover  Robert  and  his 
wife  together.  She  is  shocked,  but  when  they  show  her  the  marriage 
certificate,  which  is  backed  by  the  persuasions  of  the  old  lady's 
sailor  lover,  the  aunt  is  pacified. 

"STELLA."     Released  December  14th.     Length  938  feet. 

Stella  is  the  idol  and  acknowledged  beauty  of  a  little  village  near 
the  sea.     She  appears  impervious  to  the  calls  of  love,  and  laughs 
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her  way  through  life,  careless  of  the  sighing  and  love-making  o* 
the  young  men  she  meets.  There  is  one  who  is  more  persistent 
than  the  others,  and,  in  addition  to  telling  Stella  of  his  love,  enlists 
the  sympathy  of  her  father.  She  will  not  listen  to  either  of  them, 
but  laughs  at  her  fisher  lover's  pretensions.  One  day,  on  her  way 
from  the  shore  with  her  basket  of  fish  she  is  met  by  two  young  men 
who  intercept  her  and  attempt  to  kiss  her.  Her  cries  bring  her 
lover  to  the  scene, who  quickly  disposes  of  her  assailants  and 
guards  her  to  her  father's  door.  This  incident  causes  a  change 
in  Stella's  feelings  and  she  begins  to  look  upon  her  lover  with  fav- 
our, but  he,  having  her  previous  refusal  in  mind,  determines  to  play 
a  trick  upon  her  with  the  object  of  rousing  her  jealousy.  He  pre- 
tends to  make  love  to  another  pretty  fisher  girl  with  such  good  effect 
that  Stella  becomes  passionately  in  love  with  him  ;  and  explanations 
being  made,  the  final  scenes  end  in  the  betrothal  of  the  lovers. 
"HIGH  TIDE."  Released  December  21st.  Length  891  feet- 
Belle  and  Blanche  are  two  very  pretty  fishergirls  who  are  as 
happy  as  the  day  is  long  in  following  their  vocation.  They  attract 
the  attention  of  Freddy,  a  young  swell  with  plenty  of  idle  time  on 
his  hands,  while  waiting  the  arrival  of  his  fiancee.  He  commences  a 
little  flirtation  with  Belle,  meeting  her  by  the  shore  and  in  sequest- 
ered nooks,  free  from  the  eyes  of  onlookers.  He  manages  to  do  the 
same  with  Blanche,  and  each  believe  that  he  is  serious  in  his 
protestations  of  love,  and  for  a  time  are  happy.  At  last  Belle 
discovers  Blanche  and  Freddy  together,  and  becomes  jealous  of 
her  companion.  She  determines  to  watch  them  and  ultimately 
ascertains  the  truth  that  Freddy  is  merely  flirting  with  them  both. 
As  both  girls  arrive  at  that  conclusion,  they  determine  to  pay  him 
out.  They  invite  him  to  go  out  for  a  row  with  them,  and  when 
out  near  some  rocks,  they  get  Freddy  to  step  out  of  the  boat  on 
some  pretence,  and  as  he  innocently  obeys  them,  they  row  away 
and  leave  him  stranded,  with  the  tide  rising  rapidly.  Gradually 
the  rocks  become  submerged,  and  Freddy  has  to  choose  between 
drowning  and  endeavouring  to  swim  to  shore.  He  chooses  the 
latter  alternative  and  plunges  into  the  sea.  He  swims  until  about 
exhausted,  when  he  is  picked  up  by  a  passing  fishing  smack  and 
conveyed  to  land,  completely  cured  of  his  flirting  propensity,  and 
the  girls  are  satisfied  with  their  revenge,  when  Freddy's  fiancee 
arrives  and  sees  the  deplorable  figure  of  her  lover  as  he  makes 
his  way  from  the  boat. 

"FLOWER     OF  LOVE    AND    FLOWER  OF    DEATH."— 
Released  December  28th.     Length  2,221  feet. 

'  In  a  romantic  castle  a  count  and  his  lady  live  in  the  midst  of 
every  luxury.  Amongst  their  retainers  is  Renaud,  a  page,  who 
waits  upon  his  mistress  in  a  faithful  manner.  His  constant  atten- 
dance begets  in  his  heart  an  innocent  love  that  engrosses  his  whole 
being.  She  is  unconscious  of  the  feeling  the  page  has  for  her,  but 
is  curious  as  to  the  donor  of  a  bunch  of  flowers  she  finds  every 
morning  on  her  window-sill  when  she  opens  the  casement.  She 
has  no  clue  to  the  mvsterious  gift,  but  one  morning  the  count  sees 
her  with  the  flowers  and  compels  her  to  explain  how  she  has  pro- 
cured them.  She  tells  him  the  story,  and  full  of  jealousy  the 
count  watches  the  next  morning  and  discovers  the  page  in  the  act 
of  climbing  up  to  the  window  with  his  usual  gift  of  flowers. 
When  Renaud  descends,  the  count  meets  him,  and,  drawing  his 
sword,  wounds  him  fatally.  He  calls  his  servants  and  has  the  body 
thrown  over  a  precipice.  Renaud  is  not  dead,  and  is  rescued  and 
carried  to  his  mother's  house,  where  he  expires.  His  sister  Elsie, 
over  his  dead  body,  swears  to  have  a  bitter  revenge  upon  his 
murderer.  She  leaves  her  home,  and,  placing  herself  in  the  way 
of  the  count,  enlists  his  sympathy,  declaring  that  she  is  an  orphan 
with  no  home.  The  count  is  at  first  interested  in  her  and  ultimately 
falls  in  love  with  her  and  suggests  that  she  should  dress  as  a  page 
and  take  the  place  of  Renaud  and  attend  upon  the  countess.  Elsie 
plays  her  part  so  well  that  her  mistress  falls  in  love  with  her, 
believing  her  to  be  a  handsome  boy.  The  count  pesters  her  with 
his  protestations  of  love,  but  Elsie  keeps  him  at  a  distance,  telling 
him  she  will  not  become  his  while  the  countess  is  alive.  She  plays 
upon  the  feelings  of  both  and  ultimately  works  each  of  them  up  to 
a  pitch  of  madness,  with  such  effect  that  the  count  slays  his  wife 
and  meets  his  death  through  a  bunch  of  poisoned  flowers  presented 
to  him  by  Elsie,  who  thus  in  the  most  drastic  manner  avenges  the 
murder  of  her  brother. 
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house,  where  they  watch  him  make  arrangements  to  proceed 
immediately  to  Russia  with  an  important  despatch.  They  enter 
and  attack  Ware.  While  the  two  men  are  fighting,  Pelly's 
accomplice  makes  off  with  the  despatch.  Sybil  Ware's  fiance 
enters,  and  runs  out  in  pursuit.  She  catches  the  other  woman  and 
wrests  the  despatch  from  her,  but  at  that  moment  Pelly,  who  has 
broken  away  from  Ware,  arrives  on  the  scene,  recovers  the  despatch, 
and  gets  away.  Pelly  leaps  on  a  tramcar,  holds  the  driver  "  up," 
and  is  hotly  pursued  by  another  tramcar,  the  driver  of  which  has 
been  ordered  "  In  the  king's  name  "  to  reverse  his  car  and  follow. 
Pelly  manages  to  get  back  to  his  "  lair,"  and  he  and  his  gang  make 
a  desperate  "  last  stand."  They  are  bombarded  from  all  sides  by 
police  and  civilians,  who  obtain  shelter  behind  carts,  until  all  but 
Pelly  are  shot  down.  He  tries  to  escape  by  the  roof,  but  is  caught 
by  Ware,  and  after  a  fierce  combat  overpowered  and  handed  over  to 
the  police.  The  despatch  safe,  Ware  and  Sybil  are  congratu- 
lated by  high  authorities. 

"  A  WOMAN'S  PLUCK."— Released  December  15th.  Length 
505  feet. 

A  farmer  returns  home  from  market.  His  money  bags  are  full. 
Two  brigands,  having  received  news  of  his  success,  disguise 
themselves  as  man  and  wife  and  call  at  the  farmer's  house  on  the 
pretext  of  illness.  The  farmer  is  readily  persuaded  to  drive  the 
supposed  husband  to  the  doctor.  No  sooner  have  these  two 
departed  than  the  decrepit  woman  throws  off  her  disguise  and  is 
revealed  as  an  accomplice  to  a  famous  brigand.  He  compels  the 
farmer's  young  wife  to  hand  over  the  keys  of  the  safe,  but  whilst 
he  is  searching  lor  the  gold,  she  secures  a  revolver  and  shoots  him. 

Meanwhile,  the  other  brigand  has  struck  down  the  farmer 
unawares,  and  as  she  turns  she  can  hear  him  coming  on  the  road. 
Without  a  moment's  thought  she  rapidly  disguises  herself  in  the 
wig  and  shawl  originally  worn  by  the  dead  brigand.  By  this 
means  she  momentarily  deceives  the  chief.  A  desperate  encounter 
follows  his  discovery  of  her  identity,  but  at  the  end,  by  sheer  pluck 
the  young  woman  succeeds  in  overpowering  both  the  villains.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  picture  her  wounded  husband  returns  in  time 
to  save  his  wife  as  she  falls  fainting  to  the  ground. 

"NINA'S  EVENING  PRAYER."— Released  December  15th. 
Length  735  feet. 

Nina  has  been  accustomed  to  say  her  prayers  at  her  father's 
knee.  The  father  is  faced  with  financial  ruin  and  disgrace  and, 
in  a  weak  moment,  steals  money  from  his  employer.  His  conscience 
is  smitten  by  the  words  of  his  baby  girl  as  she  kneels  by  his  knee, 
"  Lead  me  not  into  temptation,  but  make  me  good,  just  like  my 
Daddy."  His  action  is  brought  home  to  him,  and  in  spite  of  all 
difficulties,  he  decides  at  once  to  return  the  stolen  money.  It  is 
late  at  night  and  he  has  just  successfully  accomplished  his  errand, 
when  he  is  disturbed  by  an  unusual  sound — burglars  are  approach- 
ing. He  succeeds  in  outwitting  the  intruders,  and  whilst  holding 
them  at  bay  with  a  revolver  he  telephones  to  the  police.  Later, 
he  confesses  to  his  employer,  telling  him  the  whole  truth  and 
explaining  how  he  came  to  be  at  the  office  at  that  late  hour.  When 
the  chief  hears  of  the  reason  of  his  repentance,  he  rapidly  grants 
his  forgiveness. 
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"  DR.  BRIAN  PELLY  AND  THE  SECRET  DESPATCH."— 
Released  December  8th.     Length  745  feet. 

Dr.  Pelly  and  his  female  accomplice  see  Tom  Ware,  the  secret 
service  agent,  enter  the    Foreign    Office    and  follow  him  to  his 


"JACK  SHEPPARD."— Released  December  8th.  Length 
3,200  feet. 

Sir  Rowland  Trenchard  has  a  sister  who  is  secretly  married  to 
Sir  Cecil  Trevor.  Sir  Rowland  wishes  to  make  away  with  Sir 
Cecil's  child,  which  imperils  his  enjoyment  of  a  fortune.  He  seeks 
an  ugly  ruffian,  Jonathan  Wild,  and  hires  him  and  his  associates, 
amongst  them  one  Blueskin,  to  attack  a  house  where  Sir  Cecil  and 
his  wife  are,  and  make  away  with  the  child.  They  force  an 
entrance,  but  the  noise  alarms  Sir  Cecil,  who  escapes  out  of  the 
window,  taking  the  child  with  him.  Sir  Rowland,  masked,  enters 
with  the  masked  ruffians,  and  not  finding  their  quarry,  abuse  the 
wife,  then  follow  Sir  Cecil.  Mr.  Wood,  carpenter,  hires  a  boat 
to  row  him  across  the  Thames  on  his  way  home.  He  has  just  left 
the  landing-stage  when  Sir  Cecil,  with  the  baby  in  his  arms,  jumps 
into  an  empty  boat  and  endeavours  to  escape  from  his  pursuers. 
They  seize  another  boat  and  follow.  As  the  boats  draw  level,  Sir 
Cecil  whips  out  his  sword  and  seeks  to  defend  himself,  but  he  is 
pierced  by  Sir  Rowland's  blade  and  falls  into  the  water.  The 
murderer  then  picks  up  the  child  and  flings  it  after  his  father. 
The  child  floats  across  to  Mr.  Wood's  boat,  and  he  picks  up  the 
babe  and  carries  it  home,  where  he  induces  his  good  wife  to  adopt 
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it.  It  is  given  the  name  of  Thames  in  remembrance  of  its  rescue, 
and  grows  up  as  Thames  Darrell,  the  adopted  son  of  the  carpenter. 
Mr.  Wood  had  previously  had  a  workman,  Tom  Sheppard,  who 
became  a  notorious  housebreaker,  and  was  hanged  on  the  evidence 
of  Jonathan  Wild.  Wild  knows  that  Mrs.  Sheppard,  who  is  now  in 
great  poverty,  is  the  real  heir  to  the  Trenchard  estates,  and  he 
proposes  marriage  to  her.  She,  shaking  Tom  Sheppard's  last 
confession  in  his  face,  bids  him  go.  Jonathan,  infuriated,  half 
strangles  the  woman,  and  boasts  that  he  hanged  her  husband,  and 
that  he  will  hang  her  little  son  Jack.  Mr.  Wood,  who  has  done  what 
he  could  to  help  Mrs.  Sheppard,  enters  just  after  Wild  hasleft  and 
takes  little  Jack,  who  becomes  an  apprentice  to  the  carpenter. 
Ten  years  later,  Jack  and  Thames  Darrell,  Mr.  Wood's  two 
apprentices,  are  very  fond  of  each  other.  Jack  is  very  busy 
carving  his  name  on  a  beam  in  the  shop  and  longing  to  emulate 
a  bold  highwayman.  He  is  rebuked  by  the  carpenter,  but  Thames 
makes  peace  between  them.  Minnie  Wood,  the  carpenter's 
daughter,  enters  with  a  picture  of  Thames,  when  Jack  is  struck 
with  the  great  likeness  between  it  and  that  in  a  miniature  which  he 
had  st  len  from  Lady  Trevor  when  sent  there  recently.  The  trio 
exclaim  wonderingly  at  the  great  likeness  between  the  two  pictures, 
and  Jack  is  asked  how  he  came  into  possession  of  the  miniature. 
He  confesses  that  he  stole  it,  and  when  the  carpenter  hears  of  this 
he  cuffs  the  boy  soundly.  That  night  Jonathan  Wild,  following  a 
clue,  seeks  information  concerning  Thames  Darrell;  he  breaks  into 
the  carpenter's  shop  and  finds  there  the  picture  which  had  been 
left  behind.  Struck  at  once  with  its  likeness  to  Sir  Cecil  Trevor, 
he  immediately  decides  to  blackmail  Sir  Rowland  Trenchard,  who 
for  15  years  has  enjoyed  his  ill-gotten  gains,  believing  Sir  Cecil's 
child  to  be  dead.  As  he  leaves  the  shop  Wild  observes  Jack's 
name  carved  on  the  beam.  But  Thames  Darrell  has  persuaded 
Jack  to  return  the  stolen  miniature.  The  boys  visit  Lady  Trevor's 
together,  and  they  arrive  just  after  that  unfortunate  lady  has 
breathed  her  last  in  her  brother's  presence.  Jonathan  Wild  has 
been  before  them  and  already  waits  for  Sir  Rowland  in  the  hall. 
The  interview  is  a  dramatic  one,  and  is  interrupted  by  the  entrance 
of  Jack,  who  asks  to  see  Lady  Trevor.  Wild  learns  his  business 
gets  possession  of  the  miniature,  and  compels  Trenchard  to  sign  a 
paper  promising  him  £2,000  if  he  accomplishes  the  death  of 
Thames  Darrell  and  succeeds  in  getting  Jack  locked  up  in  prison. 
Jack  escapes  from  them,  and  succeeds  in  warning  Darrell,  who  is 
waiting  outside,  but  is  himself,  after  trying  to  master  Jonathan 
Wild,  held  captive  by  Blueskin.  When  Wild  has  gone,  Jack 
succeeds  in  tripping  up  Blue-kin,  capturing  his  s*ord,  and  holding 
the  ruffian  at  his  mercy.  Blueskin,  admiring  his  pluck,  promises 
that  if  he  will  swear  friendship  he  will  leave  Wild's  service  and  they 
two  together  will  work  against  him.  The  compact  is  sealed,  and 
Blueskin  takes  Jack  to  see  his  mother,  who  is  now  in  Bedlam, 
where  she  has  been  driven  by  Wild's  cruelties.  The  coupls  are 
spied  upon  and  followed  by  Wild.  A  pathetic  interview  takes 
place  in  the  cell  of  the  mad  woman.  Blueskin  cannot  bear  the 
sight  ;  he  leaves  the  pair  together.  This  is  Wild's  opportunity. 
He  enters  the  cell  with  his  allies,  and  has  Jack  carried  off  and 
imprisoned  in  a  little  wayside  prison  at  Willesden.  Blueskin  sees 
Jack  arrested,  and  after  his  gaolers  have  left  him  approaches  the 
door  and  gets  in  tructions  from  Jack,  who  has  found  in  the  straw  a 
broken  fork.  With  this  he  succeeds  in  breaking  a  way  through 
the  roof  and  next  night  gets  free,  escaping  by  the  aid  of  Blueskin,  who 
has  come  up  with  a  spare  horse.  Wild  arrives  next  morning  to  find 
his  prisoner  has  flown.  Twelve  months  later  we  see  Jack  in  a 
tavern  surrounded  by  his  associates,  for  he  is  now  captain  of  a 
famous  house-breaking  gang.  Wild  at  the  head  of  some  soldiers 
breaks  into  the  tavern  and  endeavours  to  capture  Jack.  But  Jack 
and  Blueskin  escape,  and  riding  off,  take  refuge  with  some  gipsies 
in  the  woods.  After  the  welcome  the  camp  is  wrapped  in  slumber, 
leaving  only  a  sentry  on  guard.  He  sees  a  coach  passing  along  a 
distant  road  and  rouses  Jack  and  Blueskin,  who  set  off,  intent  on 
highway  robbery.  But  that  coach  and  four  which  trots' so  briskly 
along  the  wooded  road  is  a  trap  laid  by  Jonathan  Wild.  It  is  full 
of  soldiers,  and,  stopping  before  the  levelled  pistols  of  Jack  and  his 
comrade,  debouches  armed  men  instead  of  terrified  passengers. 
Jack  is  captured,  but  Blueskin  escapes.  Wild  takes  his  prisoner 
in  triumph  to  Newgate  prison.  Alone  in  his  cell,  Jack  has 
succeeded  in  escaping  from  his  manacles,  when  the  gaoler  enters 
announcing  vis  tors.  Hastily  professing  still  to  be  bound,  Jack  is 
not  very  pleased  when  a  parson  and  a  maid  enter.  But  while  the 
maid  attracts  the  attention  of  the  gaoler,  the  parson  makes 
himself  known  as  Blueskin,  and  passes  Jack  a  file.  Then  the  girl, 
Jack's  sweeheart,  pretends  to  dance  with  the  prisoner,  although 
the  real  object  of  the  performance  is  the  winding  of  a  rope  from 
her  waist  round  Jack's,  and  it  is  very  cleverly  accomplished. 
"Visitors   and  gaoler  depart,  and  soon  Jack   is  making  his  world- 


famous  escape  from  Newgate  gaol.  He  clambers  up  the  chimney. 
We  watch  him  pass  from  one  chimney  to  another,  enter  another 
cell,  break  away  bars,  then  by  means  of  the  rope  lower  himself  to 
the  ground.  Alas  !  just  as  escape  seems  certain  he  is  pounced 
upon  by  Wild,  who  has  come  with  the  cart  to  convey  his  victim 
to  Tyburn  tree.  Convoyed  by  a  file  of  soldiers,  it  reaches  the 
gallows,  the  rope  is  placed  round  Jack's  neck,  when  Blueskin 
rushes  through  the  crowd  and  cuts  his  comrade  down.  It  is  a 
gallant  but  hopeless  effort,  for  already  the  crowd  and  soldiers  are 
in  conflict,  and  a  stray  bullet  finds  its  resting-place  in  Jack's 
breast.  Blueskin  hands  the  body  down  and  it  is  carried  off  by  the 
mob. 


CRICKS  &  MARTIN, 

101,  Wardour  Street,  W.        Ltd. 


"THE  BANDIT'S  DAUGHTER  "—Released  December  5th. 
Length  975  feet. 

Pepita,  a  beautiful  girl,  is  the  daughter  of  a  bandit  chief.  The 
chief's  most  daring  supporter  is  desperately  in  love  with  the  girl, 
but  his  love  is  resented.  At  every  possible  chance  Pepita  is 
confronted  with  the  man  she  hates,  and  in  one  of  their  many 
heated  arguments  she  threatens  to  kill  him  with  her  stiletto.  The 
villain  is  so  enraged  that  he  seizes  the  girl's  arm  and  forces  her  to 
drop  the  weapon,  and  her  cries  of  pain  bring  Lieutenant  Caroni  to 
the  scene,  who  quickly  overpowers  the  girl's  assailant,  and  throws 
him  on  one  side,  while  she  clings  to  her  rescuer,  the  sight  of  which 
infuriates  the  offender  who  swears  revenge.  The  bandit  informs 
his  chief,  and  together  they  plot  to  kid  the  rival,  but  Pepita  over- 
hears their  plot,  and  warns  her  new  friend.  Lieutenant  Caroni 
disregards  the  warning,  and  whle  walking  with  the  girl  is  brutally 
attacked  and  rendered  unconscious.  Pepita  escapes,  and  gives 
information  i.o  the  1  eutenant's  regiment,  and  a  relief  party  is  sent. 
In  the  meantime,  Lieutenant  Caroni  is  bound  and  lashed  to  a  rock 
and  left  to  slowly  die  of  starvation  and  thirst,  but  Pepita  cautiously 
leads  her  followers  to  the  almost  unknown  spot.  They  happily 
arrive  in  time,  the  girl  herself  releasing  the  prisoner,  who  at  once 
sets  out  to  avenge  bis  assault.  A  severe  encounter  takes  place 
between  the  parties,  but  the  trained  soldiers  soon  outwit  the 
barbarian  methods  of  their  opposers.  Lieutenant  Caroni  has  a 
hard  fight  with  the  bandit  chief,  and  is  about  to  shoot  him,  when 
Pepita  pleads  for  her  father's  life.  The  request  is  granted,  but 
only  on  condition  that  the  chief  leaves  the  island,  the  lieutenant 
thus  being  free  to  marry  the  bandit's  daughter. 

"  THE  MISSING  TIARA."— Released  December  12th.  Length 
840  feet. 

On  her  coming  of  age,  Sir  William  Trevoe's  daughter  is 
presented  with  a  magnificent  tiara,  which  is  greatly  admired  by 
all  her  friends  and  guests  staying  at  the  house  to  celebrate  the 
event.  Among  the  company  is  Dick  Royston,  the  eldest  ne'er-do- 
well  son  of  an  old  school  chum  of  Sir  William's,  who  is  s1  ill 
wanted  by  the  police.  Royston  determines  to  become  the  possessor 
of  the  priceless  gift.  His  first  move  is  to  obtain  the  confidence  of 
Sir  William's  intended  son-in-law,  Jack  Howe,  who  proves  an 
adept  subject  to  his  mesmeric  powers.  The  two  occupy  the  same 
room,  and  Howe,  under  Royston's  influence,  walks  in  his  sleep 
and  steals  the  tiara.  He  is  seen  walking  from  her  room  by  Gladys, 
who  is  so  dumbfounded  at  the  sight  of  her  lover  apparently 
stealing  her  tiara  that  she  falls  into  a  chair  in  a  swoon.  Upon 
being  roused,  the  awful  experience  of  the  previous  night  almost 
drives  her  mad,  but  she  absolutely  refuses  to  accuse  her  lover. 
The  matter  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  police,  and  the  detective 
in  charge  of  the  case  is  invited  to  the  house,  mixing  with  the 
company  as  a  guest.  He  is  not  long  in  noticing  that  Gladys  is 
somewhat  cold  towards  her  fiance,  and  he  determines  to  watch 
him  closely.  Whilst  walking  in  the  garden  trying  to  unravel  the 
mystery,  he  suddenly  sees  Royston  and  Howe  talking  quietly 
together.  Returning  to  the  house,  the  detective  refers  to  some 
photographs  that  he  has  with  him,  and  soon  recognises  Royston 
as  an  old  offender.  The  company,  including  Royston,  are  now 
preparing  to  leave,  and  the  detective  is  surprised  to  see  Howe 
walking  in  the  garden  in  a  mysterious  manner.  He  calls  him,  but 
Howe  takes  no  notice,  and  he  is  followed  to  an  old  hollow  tree, 
from  where  he  extracts  the  missing  tiara.  Sir  William  comes 
down  the  path  but  is  warned  by  the  detective  not  to  try  and 
rouse  him.  Together  they  follow  him  back  to  the  house  and  up 
into  Royston's  room  where,  with  open  bag,  the  latter  is  waiting  for 
the  prize,  Sir  William  and  the  detective  rush  into  the  room  and 
cover  him  with  a  revolver,  and  he  is  forced  to  take  off  his  influence 
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over  Howe,  who,  on  coming  to,  is  dumbfounded  to  learn  what  has 
happened.  The  villain  is  quickly  handcuffed  and  taken  away, 
leaving  Sir  William  and  the  remainder  of  the  guests  discussing 
the  mystery  of    "  The  Missing  Tiara." 

"  PRIVATE  HECTOR— GENTLEMAN."— Released  Decem- 
ber 26th.     Length  1,345ft. 

Jack  Hector's  mother  died  when  he  was  quite  a  child  and  his 
father  had  given  way  to  him  in  every  respect  and  had,  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  paid  his  debts.  Thinking  a  companion  wr  uld  alter 
his  ways,  the  father  ad<  pts  the  daughter  of  a  very  old  friend,  and 
the  two  grow  very  fond  of  each  other  ;  but  the  old  devil  as  e  rts 
itself,  and  Jack  is  threatened  with  exposure  by  a  moneylender 
unless  his  debts  are  met.  The  arrival  of  his  cousin,  Captain 
Dreen,  on  leave,  brings  matters  to  an  earlier  climax  than  he 
anticipated.  In  confidence,  Jack  shows  his  cousin  the  money- 
lender's threatening  letter  and  a  few  days  after,  when  he  has  cause 
to  protect  his  father's  ward  from  the  offensive  proposals  of  the 
captain,  he  betrays  his  confidence  and  determines  to  get  possession 
of  the  letter,  knowing  quite  well  how  determined  his  uncle  is  not 
to  pay  any  more  money  but  to  disinherit  his  son.  Entering  Jack's 
room,  the  Captain  finds  him  busy  cleaning  a  sporting  gun 
and,  apologising,  offers  his  hand  in  friendship,  which  is  readily 
accepted,  at  the  same  time  he  notices  his  cousin's  coat  hanging  on 
a  chair  and,  diverting  Jack's  attention,  extracts  the  fatal  letter  from 
his  pocket.  Leavirg  him  to  finish  he  goes  straight  to  the  library, 
where  he  knows  his  uncle  spends  his  mornings  attending  to  his 
letters  and  places  the  letter  in  a  conspicuous  position.  Jack  failing 
to  give  a  satisfactory  explanation,  is  ordered  by  his  enraged  father 
to  leave  the  house.  Homeless,  friendless,  and  penniless,  he  is 
forced  to  join  the  army.  A  few  days  alter  he  joins  he  finds  his 
cousin  is  his  superior  officer.  While  on  active  service  he  volunteers 
to  go  single-handed  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy's  position,  and  while 
doing  so  he  discovers  his  cousin  in  the  act  of  selling  plans  to  the 
enemy.  Jack  follows  the  foe  and  brings  him  down  with  a  well- 
directed  shot  and  obtains  possession  of  the  stolen  plans.  On 
returning  to  camp,  he  again  meets  his  blood  enemy,  and  foolishly 
informs  him  of  his  mission.  The  captain  at  once  has  Jack  arrested 
and  charged  with  being  in  unlawful  possession  of  the  missing  plans. 
He  is  found  guilty  and  condemned  to  death,  but  during  the  night 
the  outpost  captures  a  party  of  the  enemy  and  when  brought  into 
camp,  among  them  is  the  wounded  accomplice  of  Captain  Dreen, 
who  turns  traitor  and  accuse  s  the  captain  of  wounding  and  robbing 
him  of  the  plans.  The  colonel  sends  a  messenger  to  prevent  the 
firing  party  carrying  out  the  executk  n  of  Jack,  who  is  brought 
back  to  camp  and  his  revengeful  cousin  condemned  to  take  his 
place. 


ECLAIR. 
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and  the  spray  flies  to  the  very  feet  of  the  trngician  and  his  daughter 
The  galley,  storm-tos  ed,  is  dashed  upon  the  rocks  andi's  passen- 
gers struggling  for  dear  life  in  the  w  Id  sweep  ng  waves.  Thanks  to 
Prospero's  power,  all  are  permitted  to  reach  land  in. safety.  When 
they  assemble  it  is  found  that  Ferdinand,  the  King's  son,  is 
missing,  and,  after  f  uitless  search,  they  believe  him  dead.  But 
Ferdinand  has  met  a  pleasanter  fate.  Washed  up  upon  another 
part  of  the  island  and  scrambling  over  the  rocks  he  meets  Miranda. 
It  is  a  case  of  deep  love  at  first  sight.  Prospero  observes  them 
and  gives  consent  to  their  betrothal,  forgiving  the  wrong-  done  him 
by  his  enemies.  They  return  to  the  cave.  The  sound  of  Ariel's 
drum  has,  meanwhile,  led  the  shipwrecked  mariners  and  the  King 
to  the  cave.  Entering  they  greet  Prospero,  but  do  not  recognise 
him.  He  bids  them  wait,  then  leaving  them  robes  him-elf  in  the 
garments  belongirg  to  his  old  dignity.  Returning  to  the  royal  part 
he  accuses  them  of  their  misdeeds  and  fills  them  with  terror  and 
dismay.  They  supplicate  for  mercy,  but  Prospero,  revealing 
Ferdinand  and  Miranda,  conveys  his  wi  lingness  to  forgive 
Prospero  then  leads  them  through  his  enchanted  garden  where,  at 
Ariel's  bidding,  the  terrestrial  spirits  assemble  and  go  through  a 
series  of  fascinating  dances  in  honour  of  the  visitors.  Subsequently 
the  party  rt  turns  t )  Naples,  and  the  court  celebrates  the  marriage 
of  the  happy  couple. 


"THE     TEMPEST."  —  Released    December    22nd.     Length 
1,885  ^et. 

Prospero  is  Duke  of  Milan.  He  is  a  student  of  the  occult 
sciences,  and  leaves  his  brother  Antonio  to  manage  the  Duchy 
whilst  he  pursues  his  studies.  The  duke  and  his  brother  are 
members  of  the  court  of  the  King  of  Naples.  Antonio  plot-  to 
have  his  brother  driven  forth  and  himselt  in-tailed  Duke  ot  Milan. 
He  succeeds  in  winning  the  King  of  Naples  to  his  desires,  and 
Gonzalo,  a  Spanish  officer,  is  sent  with  some  so'diers  to  expel 
Prospero  ;  he  carries  out  his  orders  with  sorrow  for  he  likes  the 
duke.  Prospero  leaves  the  castle,  taking  with  him  his  little 
daughter,  Miranda.  They  are  set  adrift  in  an  open  boat.  The  boat 
drifts  over  to  an  island  and  Caliban,  an  evil  spirit,  sees  from  the 
rocks  the  boat  approach.  The  castaways  are  driven  upon  the 
island  and  Prospero,  carrying  his  child,  steps  on  shore.  Seated  at 
the  mouth  of  the  cave  he  comforts  the  child,  whilst  behind,  from 
the  cavern,  Caliban  watches  in  dismay,  realising  that  a  super  or 
power  has  taken  possession.  Journeying  about  the  is'and  Prospero 
discovers  in  the  wood  a  sunny  spirit,  Ariel,  in  the  likeness  of  a  child, 
whom  Caliban  has  imprisoned  in  a  tree.  By  means  of  his  power 
Prospero  succeeds  in  liberating  the  spirit  who  thereafter  becomes 
his  willing  servant.  Prospero  can  summon  Ariel  at  will,  and  the 
spirit  transforms  the  grotto  into  ahandsomeapartment.  Summons- 
ing Ariel,  Prospero  calls  up  a  vision  of  the  court  of  Naples, 
Watching  the  pajeant  as  it  passes  in  the  dark  recesses  of  the  cave 
he  learns  of  his  brother's  treachery,  and  sees  him  with  the  King  of 
Naples.  It  is  sixteen  years  since  he  was  cast  away,  and  Miranda 
has  gr.  wn  into  a  beiutiful  maiden.  The  royal  galley  is  passing 
near  the  island,  and  Prospero  standing  with  his  daughter  on  the 
rocks,  summons  up  a  storm.     The  waves  dash  again- 1  the  rocks, 
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"  THE  SKETCH  WITH  THE  THUMB  PRINT."— Released 
Dec.  21st.     Length  1,000  feet. 

Mr.  Harry  Furnis*,  the  famous  English  cartoonist,  and  his 
daughter  are  visiting  New  York  in  search  of  various  American 
"types."  While  passing  a  Fifth  Avenue  jewellery  store  the 
daughter  calls  his  attention  to  a  rough-looking  man  who  stands 
gazing  at  the  diamonds  d  splayed  in  the  window.  As  the 
artist  finishes  the  sketch  his  daughter  accidentally  drops  a 
sketch  of  herself,  the  rough-looking  man  picks  it  up,  and  in 
handing  it  to  the  girl  leaves  his  dirty  thumb-print  upon  it.  Later, 
the  artist  leaves  the  sketch-book  on  a  park  bench.  The  reporter, 
wandering  in  the  park  and  discouraged  at  lack  of  news,  reads  a 
heading  in  a  newspaper  o'  a  great  diamond  robbery,  and  wishes  he 
were  lucky  enough  to  lecate  the  criminal.  He  finds  the  sketch- 
book, sees  the  name  and  address  c  f  the  owner  on  the  i  side,  and 
rcturnsit  to  him.  He  asks  for  a  sketch  in  re  urn,  and  selects  the 
one  of  the  daughter  upon  which  is  the  dirty  thumb  prinf.  In 
glancing  over  a  newspaper  which  he  has  been  reading,  the  artist 
recognises  the  name  of  the  jeweller  who  was  robbed  as  the  cne  in 
front  cf  whose  shop  he  sketched  the  rough  character.  He  tells  the 
reporter  of  the  incident,  and  shows  him  a  sketch  of  the  man,  and 
also  shows  him  the  man's  thumb-print.  The  reporter's  news- 
gathering  propensity  immediately  begins  to  assert  itself,  and  he 
proceeds  to  the  "  Rogues'  Gallery  "  to  find  tut  who  the  original 
of  the  sketch  is.  La'er,  in  looking  over  the  scene  ot  the  crime,  he 
finds  a  thumb-print  on  a  bit  of  broken  gla=s  in  the  jeweller's 
smashed  window.  He  learns  of  the  haunts  frequented  fy the  man 
he  suspects,  secures  another  print  of  his  thumb.  The  three 
prints  prove  conclusive  evidence,  and  the  criminal  is  arrested. 
The  reporter  gives  his  paper  a  "  scoop  "  which  reinstates  him  in  the 
favour  of  the  city  editor,  and  the  closing  scene  shows  him  in  high 
favour  with  the  artist's  pretty  daughter. 

"THE  USURER'S  GRIP."  Released  Dec.  28th.  Length 
1,000  feet. 

A  young  clerk,  a  small  salary,  a  wife  and  child,  the  child 
long  ill  —  then  the  doctor's  bill  and  other  bills  and  debts 
accumulate;  the  advertisement  in  the  newspaper  about  borrow- 
ing m«  ney  on  your  furniture  at  six  per  cent. — ah  !  that's  the 
solution.  "I'll  try  it!"  Yes,  he  tried  it,  and  as  the 
picture  unfolds  itself  we  see  the  clerk,  careworn  and 
desperate,  borrowing  a  small  sum  from  a  "loan  shark,"  who 
compels  him  to  return  a  fifth  of  the  amount  for  drawing  up 
papers.  At  this  the  clerk  remonstrates,  Mid  shows  the  "loan 
shark  "his  own  advertisement  at  six  per  cent.  The  "shark" 
snarls  and  snatches  back  the  m-  ney— but  the  child  is  ill  ;  what  can 
the  clerk  do  but  submit,  take  what  he  gets,  and  sign  that  fatal  card, 
whirh  reads  that  he  must  repty  almost  twice  the  total  of  the 
original  lean.  He  signs  it — he  has  to.  Now  come  the  dreaded 
monthly  payments.  He  cannot  always  meet  them — what  then? 
Slowly  they  go— h  s  watch,  her  brooch,  and  last  the  baby's  ring. 
Does  this  affect  the  "loan  shark"?  No,  he  is  pitiless.  And 
next  comes  the  next  horror — the  "  bawler-out."  The  clerk  at  his 
desk  in  a  large  office  is  told  that  a  woman  wishes  to  see  him.     She 
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demands  a  payment — he  can't  comply;  she  will  not  be  silenced. 
The  clerk  is  humiliated  before  the  whole  office,  and  the  manager, 
hearing  a  disturbance,  comes  out  and  discharges  him  immediately. 
Now  completely  discouraged,  he  plods  home  and  breaks  the  news 
to  his  wife,  who  comforts  him  and  bids  him  try  again.  The  clerk 
succeeds  in  getting  a  new  position,  and  a  kindly,  sympathetic  em- 
ployer, in  whom  he  confides  when  the  "  bawler-out  "  next  appears. 
His  employer  takes  him  to  a  loan  association  where  anyone  who  is 
employed  and  in  distress  may  borrow  money  at  the  legal  rate  of 
interest.  Again,  through  his  employer,  the  clerk  meets  the  district 
attorney,  and  tells  him  of  the  "  loan  shark  "  who  is  squeezing 
money  from  him,  although  he  has  already  more  than  paid  the 
debt.  The  district  attorney  investigates,  and  intervenes  just  in 
time  to  prevent  the  ruffian  from  taking  the  very  bed  from  under 
the  clerk's  sick  child.  He  also  compels  him  to  give  back  all  the 
usury  interes'  he  has  received  above  s  x  per  cent. 


ESSANAY    CO., 
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"THE  END  OF  THE  FEUD."— Released  January  2nd. 
Length  990  feet. 

Two  feudal  clans,  the  Parkers  and  S'mpsons,  have  been  at  war 
for  years  in  the  Kentucky  hills,  but  it  is  not  until  Jim  Parker,  the 
eldest  son,  returns  fiom  college  that  matters  are  brought  to  a  swift 
culmination.  Jim  meets  Rose  Simpson  and  it  is  a  case  of  love  at 
first  sight  between  the  two.  Dave  Simpson  discovers  the  lovers 
one  day  and  it  is  only  the  jamming  of  his  gun  that  prevents  the 
instant  murder  of  Jim.  Dave  informs  his  father,  who  hides  Rose 
in  a  lonely  cave  in  the  hills  with  Dave  standing  guard  over  her, 
just  to  prevent  her  marrying  Jim.  Jim  learns  of  her  whereabouts, 
narrov.  ly  escapes  a  bullet  from  Dave's  gun,  gains  access  to  the 
cave  through  a  secret  passage,  overpowers  Dave,  and  rides  away 
with  Rose  to  be  married.  Years  later  Jim  and  Rose  live  in  the 
hills  with  their  pretty  baby  girl,  Millie.  One  morning  Millie  acci- 
dently  strays  into  the  very  clearing  in  which  the  Simpsons  and 
Parkers  are  battling.  Seeing  the  baby,  a  truce  is  called  and  the 
discovery  is  made  that  Millie  is  their  own  flesh  and  blood. 
Fondling  the  little  one  in  their  arms,  the  two  old  feudists  glare  at 
each  other,  but  finally  Parker  declares  his  willingness  to  call  the 
feud  off  and  offers  his  hand.  Simpson  agrees,  and  hostilities  are 
ended  for  ever  in  the  sweet  smile  of  Millie. 

"THE  WARNING  HAND."— Released  January  5th.  Length 
990  feet. 

Jack  Wayne  staggers  into  his  home  one  evening  intoxicated,  to 
find  his  father  dying.  Before  he  dies  he  warns  Jack  to  beware 
the  hand  of  evil,  and  points  to  a  shrouded  painting  on  the  wall 
depicting  a  jewelled  hand  suspended  from  a  sword  by  a  chain. 
After  the  death  ot  his  father,  Wayne  loses  heavily  at  cards,  and 
one  evening  is  about  to  appropriate  some  funds  of  his  mother's, 
when  he  is  startled  to  see  the  shroud  fade  from  the  painting  and 
the  hand  of  evil  pointing  directly  at  him.  He  staggers  from  the  room 
in  a  panic  of  fear.  Months  afterwards,  he  calls  one  evening  upon 
his  sweetheart,  Grace,  only  to  discover  his  rival,  Morrell,  beside 
her.  In  a  rage,  Wayne  whips  out  a  gun  and  is  about  to  murder 
Morrell,  when  suddenly  a  ghostly  hand  appears  in  the  air  before 
him  holding  a  hangman's  nocse.  Wayne  realises  the  folly  of  such 
a  step,  recovers  his  composure,  enters  the  room  and  finds  Morrell 
extending  an  apology  to  Grace  for  not  having  noticed  the  engage- 
ment ring  upon  her  finger.  Five  years  later  Wayne  has  married 
and  is  beset  with  business  difficulties.  He  attempts  to  secure  a 
loan  from  a  banker,  but  his  securities  are  worthless.  Seizing  upon 
an  opportunity,  he  takes  a  blank  cheque  from  the  banker's  de.-k 
and,  that  night,  is  about  to  forge  it  when  the  warning  hand  again 
appears  to  him  and  drops  ghostly  handcuffs  upon  his  wrists. 
Leaping  up  wildly,  Wayne  discovers  they  have  vanished  as  quickly 
as  they  appeared.  A  moment  later  he  receives  a  letter  offering 
him  a  fortune  for  some  mine  holdings.  The  warning  band  has 
proved  his  salvation. 

"THE  RANCH  GIRL'S  TRIAL."— Released  January  5th. 
Length  907  feet. 

Pepita,  proprietress  of  the  town  dance  hall,  is  loved  by  Big 
Moose,  an  Indian.  Jake  Harding,  a  worthless  cowpuncher,  also 
pretends  love  for  Pepita.  Big  Moose  swears  to  kill  Harding,  and 
is  prevented  by  Pepita.  A  dance  is  now  scheduled  for  the  town 
hall,  and  pretty  Millie  Farnum,  of  the  Three  6  ranch,  is  invited  to 
go  by  her  sweetheart,  Dave  Price.  That  afternoon  Harding  finds 
Millie  alone,  asks  her  to  be  his  partner  for  the  dance  and,  when 
she  refuse5,  tries  to  steal  a  kiss.     The  infuriated    girl  secures  a 


revolver,  but  is  seen  by  Dave,  who  questions  her  and  learns  tr-e 
truth.  That  night,  while  the  old  Virginia  reel  is  in  full  progress, 
Pepita  goes  to  the  bar-room  for  refreshments.  Jake  Harding 
enters  and  has  Pepita  in  his  arms  when  they  are  discovered  by 
Big  Moo  e,  who  kills  Harding  with  Millie's  revolver,  which  is 
lying  on  the  bar.  Pepita  assists  Big  Moose  to  escape  and  places 
Millie's  revolver  on  the  floor  beside  the  body.  Determined  to  save 
himself,  Big  Moose  summons  the  sheriff,  who  finds  Millie  standing 
over  the  dead  body  with  the  gun  in  her  hand.  The  innocent  girl 
is  accused  of  the  crime,  brought  to  trial  and  is  about  to  be  con- 
victed when  Pepita,  unable  to  endure  the  tortures  of  her  guilty 
conscience,  springs  forward  and  confesses  Big  Moose's  guilt.  The 
old  judge  is  about  to  dismiss  court  when  Dave,  with  Millie  in  his 
arms,  declares  that  they  wish  to  be  married.  The  ceremony  is 
performed  and  all  ends  happily. 

"THE  OUTLAW'S  SACRIFICE."— Released  December  29th. 
Length  950  fe.t. 

Jim  Barton  is  elected  county  sheriff.  Later,  word  reaches 
Barton  that  Bud  Layton,  the  noted  outlaw,  has  passed  the  boundary 
line  into  his  county  and  to  watch  out.  Securing  a  posse,  Bar  on 
starts  out  to  trail  Layton,  who  has  camped  near  the  Barton  shack, 
and,  thinking  his  identity  unknown,  rides  into  town  and  secures 
groceries.  He  is  recognised  by  a  cowboy,  and  Barton  is  soon  in 
hot  pursuit.  Barton's  little  baby  girl,  Audrey,  wanders  off  from 
the  shack.  A  coward'y  Mexican  peon  finds  Mrs.  Barton  alone 
and  attempts  to  enter.  She  wounds  him  and,  out  o  revenge,  he 
fires  the  shack.  Little  Audrey  is  found  by  Layton  who,  gun  in 
hand,  is  fleeing  from  the  posse.  Picking  the  baby  up  in  his  arms, 
he  carries  her  with  him  and  suddenly  discovers  the  blazing  shack, 
with  the  Mexican  crouching  near  by.  Layton  kills  the  scoundrel, 
leaving  Audrey  on  the  ground,  da  hes  through  the  flames  and 
rescues  Mrs.  Barton.  Barton  and  his  posse  arrive  just  £s  Layton, 
terribly  burred,  has  dragged  Mrs.  Barton  to  safety.  A  moment 
later  he  falls  back  dead. 

"THE  SNARE." — Released  December  29th.     Length  992  feet. 

Tom  Ransom,  a  fugitive  from  justice,  is  pursued  to  the  cottage 
of  his  aged  mother  and  arrested.  He  manages  to  escape  from  bis 
captors  and  the  matter  is  laid  before  Dayton,  Captan  of  Police. 
Among  the  articles  taken  f  om  Ransom  is  a  letter  f  om  h's  sweet- 
heart, saying  she  has  never  seen  his  mother,  and  a  small  photograph. 
Deciding  on  a  plan,  Dayton  send?  for  Mary  Clement,  a  clever  girl 
detective,  gives  her  the  details  of  the  case,  and  orders  her  to  trap 
Ransom  by  gaining  access  to  his  mother  s  cottage  through  posing 
as  Tom's  sweetheart.  Mary  does  so  and  is  charmed  with  the  sweet 
simplicity  of  the  old  lady,  whom  she  learns  to  love  dearly. 
Learning  from  a  letter  that  Tom  is  expected  that  evening,  Mary  is 
di-gusted  with  her  trickery  and  resolves  to  give  him  a  fair  chance 
to  escape  Before  her  plan  is  put  in  action,  Tom  enters  and 
discovers  Mary's  decept:on.  Furiously  he  is  denouncing  her  when 
his  mother  enters,  and  he  is  forced  to  keep  the  truth  from  her. 
The  station  agent  enters  with  a  telegr..m  for  Mary.  It  is  from 
Dayton,  saying  the  real  culprit  has  been  captured  and  to  drop  the 
Ransom  case. 


FITZ    FILMS. 

2,  Denman  Street,  W. 


"THE  PONY  WHO  PAID  THE  RENT."  —  Released 
December  12th.     Length  700  feet. 

A  young  widow  has  got  into  arrears  with  her  rent,  and  is  at  her 
wits'  end  to  know  how  to  settle  with  her  landlord,  a  hard  man,  who 
is  determined  to  have  the  money  that  is  hi.  due.  At  length  she  is 
forced  to  allow  him  to  take  away  the  little  pony  which  is  the  great 
pet  of  her  two  children  and  the  general  favourite  of  the  whole 
iamily.  The  landlord  accordingly  takes  the  animal  away  and  locks 
it  up  in  his  own  stable.  Now,  besides  the  pony,  the  children  have 
another  pet  in  the  shape  of  a  large  boarhound  named  Tiger,  which 
has  always  been  the  pony's  companion.  Finding  his  chum 
missing,  Tiger  sets  off  on  h's  own  to  look  for  him,  and  manages  to 
trace  him  down  to  the  stable  where  he  is  confined,  and  pulling  the 
bolts,  the  clever  dog  releases  his  companion,  and  the  two  set  off 
again  to  their  home.  The  landlord's  rage  when  he  finds  the  pony 
missing  knows  no  bound*.  It  is  so  great  that  it  brings  on  a  heart 
attack,  to  which  he  is  liable  to  be  a  victim  at  any  time.  However, 
he  returns  to  the  widow's  cottage  and  once  more  takes  the  pony- 
away,  but  his  attack  has  had  the  effect  of  weakening  him,  and  just 
as  he  is  riding  ihrough  the  river  that  crosses  his  road  home,  he  is 
taken  with  another  attack  and  falls  off  the  pony  into  the  water. 
The  pony  in  tantly  returns  home,  and,  on  seeing  him  coming  back 
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without  •  a  rider  for  the  second  time,  the  family  guess  that 
something  must  be  wrong.  Tiger  sets  off,  with  the  children 
running  after  him  as  fast  as  they  can,  and  on  coming  to  the  river, 
and  seeing  the  man's  body  lying  in  the  water,  the  dog  dashes  in 
and  manages  to  bring  him  to  the  shore  just  in  time  to  save  him 
from  drowning  Meanwhile,  the  children  have  gone  for  help,  and 
the  landlord's  son,  together  with  two  or  three  farm  hands,  take 
him  back  to  the  widow's  cottage,  when,  in  gratitude  to  the 
animals  that  have  saved  his  life,  he  delights  the  family  by 
restoring  to  them  the  pony  that  is  their  pet,  and  wiping  off  all 
the  arrears  of  rent,  starts  the  family  on  the  road  to  prosperity. 


GAUMONT  CO., 

5-6,  Sherwood   Street,  W. 


i:  A  LESSON  IN  LOVE."— Released  December  26th.  Length 
about  890  feet. 

The  Marquis  of  Cargouet  has  become  shy,  and  his  ignorance 
of  the  ways  of  women  has  made  him  think  the  world  a  very 
dull  place  indeed.  He  announces  to  his  uncle,  the  Chevalier 
d'Armencon,  that  he  intends  to  enter  a  monastery,  thus  re- 
nouncing his  position  in  society.  Chevalier  d'Armencon  has  a 
pretty  daughter,  and  has  determined  that  his  nephew  shall 
marry  her.  He  commands  his  nephew  to  come  to  his  house, 
thinking  that  his  charming  Phyllis  will  soon  make  him  forget 
monasteries  and  the  like.  But  Phyllis  finds  him  so  insufferably 
stupid  that  she  declines  to  marry  him.  The  Chevalier  calls 
his  maidservant  Mary  in  the  hope  that  she  can  do  something 
to  smooth  the  difficulties.  She  decides  to  give  the  Marquis 
lessons  in  the  art  of  love-making.  The  progress  which  the 
young  man  makes  is  astonishing,  and  he  becomes  a  gallant, 
courteous  lover,  and  Phyllis  discovers  that  he  is  quite  a  nice 
young  fellow  after  all.  Her  father's  delight  on  seeing  the 
young  couple  wander  happily  through  the  woods  almost  makes 
him  forget   his  rheumatism    in   an   impromptu  hornpipe. 

"  A  FORTUNATE  RECOVERY."— Released  December  29th. 
Length  about  680  feet. 

The  family  life  of  John  and  Dora  Taylor  seems  to  represent 
the  ideal  of  what  married  life  should  be,  but  the  domestic  bliss 
of  their  house  is  clouded  by  the  sudden  blindness  which  over- 
takes the  husband.  And  for  a  year  John  Taylor  lives  through 
one  long  black  night,  cheered  by  his  wife,  and  the  constant 
visits  of  the  friend  of  his  youth,  Jack  Carpenter.  Unex- 
pectedly, Taylor's  eyes  open  to  see,  dimly  at  first,  the  old 
familiar  objects.  He  goes  softly  to  the  heavy  curtain  which 
separates  their  rooms,  and  sees  Carpenter  kiss  the  half-re- 
sisting Dora.  He  stagger*  into  the  room  pretending  that  he  is 
ignorant  of  what  has  occurred,  and  Carpenter  leaves  the  house 
suspecting  nothing.  Later,  when  Dora  is  writing  a  letter, 
Taylor  asks  her  to  fetch  a  book.  Whilst  she  goes  he  reads 
the  letter  she  has  written  to  Carpenter,  telling  him  never  to 
come  again,  and  pointing  out  the  enormity  of  the  deception 
which  they  are  practising  on  the  blind  man.  She  adds  that  if 
he  were  to  regain  his  sight  she  would  speak  the  truth. 
Carpenter  calls  that  evening.  But  it  is  John  Taylor  whom  he 
meets,  who  tells  him  to  leave  the  house.  His  wife  commences 
to  acknowledge  her  temporary  weakness,  but  John  Taylor  has 
seen  everything,  and  forgives  her  in  the  joy  of  his  newly 
restored  sight. 

"THE  MYSTERY  OF  THE  KADOR  CLIFFS."— Released 
December  12th.     Length  2.450  feet. 

Suzanne  de  Lormel,  at  the  age  of  18.  becomes  the  heiress  to 
the  possessions  of  her  uncle,  the  Marquis  de  Keranic.  She  is 
the  ward  of  her  uncle's  cousin,  Count  Fernand  de  Keranic,  who 
enjoys  the  revenues  of  the  bequest  until  Mile,  de  Lormel  comes 
of  age  or  marries.  To  the  Count  the  reading  of  the  will  of  the 
late  Marquis  had  not  been  pleasant;  for,  having  led  a  life 
of  gambling,  he  has  come  to  the  end  of  his  resources,  and 
nothing  but  a  wealthy  marriage  can  save  him.  He  determines 
to  marry  his  ward,  but  strong  affection  has  already  sprung  up 
between  Suzanne  and  Captain  d'Erquy.  Fernand  de  Keranic 
sends  a  note  to  the  Captain,  which  appears  to  come  from 
Suzanne.  It  arranges  an  appointment  for  the  following  after- 
noon on  the  Kador  Cliffs,  a  wild,  desolate,  stretch  of  headland 
some  distance  away  from  the  Kador  Castle.  Meanwhile  he  has 
regained  Suzanne's  confidence,  and  suggests  going  out  on  the 
rocks   for   s^me    shooting.     He   drugs  his  ward's   cup  of  coffee. 


Beneath  the  cliffs  the  drug  takes  effect,  and  Suzanne  falls 
dizzily  on  the  sands.  Fernand  de  Keranic  now  looks  for  the 
Captain,  and  lights  a  fire  in  one  of  the  caves  as  the  guide 
which  he  mentioned  in  Suzanne's  supposed  letter.  A  boat 
rowed  by  the  Captain  soon  appears,  but  just  as  the  officer  steps 
ashore  shots  ring  out,  and  he  stumbles  backwards.  Count 
Keranic  now  steals  from  his  hiding  place,  leaving  the  rising 
tide  to  hide  the  traces  of  his  black  deed.  Captain  d'Erquy, 
seriously  wounded  though  he  is,  drags  himself  towards  the 
figure  of  Suzanne.  He  drags  her  senseless  form  to  the  boat, 
and  collapses  after  a  superhuman  effort  to  push  out  to  sea. 
Suzanne,  having  regained  consciousness,  sees  the  bloodstained 
figure  lying  in  the  boat,  and  recognises  the  pale  features  of 
Captain  d'Erquy.  It  is  a  greater  strain  than  her  overtaxed 
brain  can  sustain.  Shriek  after  shriek  of  insane  laughter  rises 
above  the  roar  of  the  surf.  Next  morning  a  group  of  fisher- 
men discover  the  stranded  boat,  and  the  sufferers  are  restored  to 
consciousness.  Even  then  Suzanne  is  bereft  of  reason,  and  can 
remember  nothing  of  the  awful  tragedy.  By  a  clause  in  the 
will  of  the  late  Marquis,  Count  Fernand  becomes  sole  heir, 
Suzanne's  claim  becoming  void  on  account  of  her  insanity. 
Captain  d'Erquy,  now  fully  recovered,  consults  a  professor 
who  is  a  brain  specialist.  The  professor  undertakes  to  ac- 
complish the  restoration  of  Mile,  de  Lormel's  memory.  His 
method  is  a  combination  of  therapeutics  with  suggestion.  Under 
the  direction  of  Captain  d'Erquy,  the  scene  on  the  Kador  rocks 
is  reproduced  and  cinematographed,  a  double  taking  Suzanne's 
part.  Mile  de  Lormel  is  afterwards  placed  in  front  of  a 
screen,  and  the  film  projected.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  awaken 
sympathetic  images  in  the  patient's  mind,  and  when  she  sees 
the  Captain  stagger  in  his  final  effort  to  push  the  boat  out  she 
rises  with  a  strange  cry.  The  experiment  is  entirely  success- 
ful, and  Captain  d'Erquy's  love  and  careful  nursing  ac- 
complish the  rest.  D'Erquy  discovers  that  the  note  which 
brought  him  to  the  cliffs  is  a  forgery,  and  it  confirms  their 
suspicions  of  Count  Fernand's  guilt.  The  latter's  arrest  is  in- 
geniously effected,  with  Suzanne  a  pathetic  accessory,  at  a 
fancy  dress  ball,  and  the  stern  toll  of  justice  is  duly  exacted. 
Captain    d'Erquy    subsequently   marries    Mile,    de   Lormel. 

"O  KOMA  SAN.'- — Released  December  29th.  Length  about 
800  feet 

Prince  Oishi  of  Satsuma,  passing  through  the  tea  gardens, 
sees  three  little  geishas  gossiping,  and  is  struck  with  the 
beauty  and  daintiness  of  one,  who  proves  to  be  Koma.  For 
many  happv  days  Koma  and  her  Prince  wander  through  the 
beautiful  grounds,  until  one  dav  he  shows  her  an  order  from 
his  Emperor,  recalling  him  to  Tokio.  Prince  Oishi  knows  he 
must  obey,  so,  giving  to  Koma  a  beautiful  fan  and  dagger,  left 
to  him  by  his  father,  swears  on  them  to  return  within  the  year. 
Be  it  East  or  West,  the  old  saw  that  "  men  were  deceivers  ever  " 
holds  good,  and  the  poor  little  geisha  sees  no  more  of  her 
Prince,  though  the  year  has  passed.  She  makes  up  her  mind 
to  follow  her  lover  to  Tokio.  On  her  arrival  at  the  Palace,  she 
learns  that  the  Prince  has  been  married,  and  in  her  jealous 
rage  she  draws  the  dagger  from  its  sheath,  darts  into  the  house, 
and  attacks  the  Princess.  The  latter  gives  no  thought  for  her- 
self, but  snatches  up  her  baby  son  to  protect  him  from  the 
infuriated  geisha.  Immediately  on  seeing  the  child  Koma 
stops;  then,  realising  that  he  is  her  lover's  son,  turns  the 
dagger  and  thrusts  it  into  her  own  breast,  in  the  hope  that 
bv  so  doing  she  will  at  last  meet  those  dear  to  her  on 
the  banks  of  Sai-no-Kawara,  the  river  of  departed  souls.  The 
Prince  enters  the  room,  only  to  find  his  former  love  lying 
dead  by  her  own  hand,  and  his  conscience  reminds  him,  when 
he  sees  the  dagger  and  fan.  of  the  vow  he  made  to  the  little 
geisha  when    he    was   away    in   far    Satsuma. 


GERRARD. 

Film  House,  Gerrard  Street,  W.C. 


"THE  FATEFUL  PROMISE."— Released  December  8th. 
Length  2,000  feet. 

Of  the  co  intrv  doctor's  household  there  are  Dora  and  Louise. 
A  telegram  arrives  from  Robert,  announcing  that  he  has  passed 
his  examination  with  honours,  and  is  returning  home.  The 
doctor  and  the  girls  go  off  ta  meet  him  One  dav  a  messenger 
comes  summoning  the  doctor  to  the  bedside  of  a  patient.  He  sets 
off  in  the  rough  farmer's  waggon,  but  as  they  drive  along  the  road 
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the  horse  is  alarmed  at  the  approach  of  a  motor.  There  is  an 
accident,  which  results  in  the  vt  hide  being  turned  over  and  the 
doctor  seriously  injured.  The  motorists  take  him  back  to  his 
home,  where  the  family  are  grief  stricken.  The  old  doctor  is 
dying,  and  summons  Robert  to  his  bedside.  He  begs  him  to 
accede  to  his  last  request,  which  is  that  he  and  Louise  should  be 
united  Now  Robert  has  already  declared  his  love  to  Dora,  and 
they  are  pledged  lo  each  other,  and  to  soothe  the  dying  man  he 
gives  his  promire.  All  three  are  gathered  round  the  bedside,  and 
as  the  promise  is  given  the  eld  man  passes  away.  Robert  is  a 
man  of  honour,  and  fulfils  his  pledge.  Dora  seeks  relief  from  the 
shadow  and  pain  which  have  fallen  on  her  life  by  taking  service 
as  a  hospital  nurse.  A  friend  of  Robert's  comes  to  stay  with  him, 
and  as  the  young  doctor  is  much  engaged  with  his  patients,  Louise 
is  left  to  entertain  the  visitor.  Louise  finds  that  she  is  in  love 
with  her  husband's  friend,  and  Robert  is  witness  of  a  tender  scene 
between  them.  He  reproaches  his  Iriend,  and  beseeches  him  lo 
leave  the  house  at  once.  The  young  fellow  is  overwhelmed  by 
remorse  and  the  intensity  of  his  passion  for  his  friend's  wife.  He 
seeks  the  river  and  flings  himself  in,  but  two  passers-by  promptly 
dive  in  and  rescue  him.  He  is  carried  to  hospital,  where  Dora 
takes  charge  of  the  case.  Next  day  the  newspapers  publish  an 
account  of  the  affair.  Louise  rtads  it,  utters  a  heart-broken  cry, 
and  falls  in  a  swoon.  Her  husband  carries  her  off  to  bed,  then 
leaves  her  in  charge  of  the  old  housekeeper.  At  night  the  watcher 
slumbers,  and  Louise  rises  stealthily  from  the  bed,  steals  from  the 
room,  dons  a  cloak,  and  painfully  makes  her  way  to  the  hospital. 
She  enters  the  «aul  just  as  the  doctor  and  nurse  have  concluded 
making  their  pati-  nt  comfortable  for  the  night.  There  is  a 
passionate  and  touching  interview  between  the  lovers,  which  has 
a  tragic  end,  for  when  the  doctor  steps  forward  they  are  locked  in 
the  last  embrace  of  death.  The  last  offices  are  done  for  the  ill- 
fated  pair,  and  the  doctor  dispatcher  Dora  to  break  the  dreadful 
news.  Again  she  enters  the  o!d  home,  and  finds  Robert  there. 
Her  task  is  difficult,  but  one  sees  that  this  night  of  sorrow  will  be 
followed  by  a  happy  morn. 

"  THE  CLOWN'S  DAUGHTER."— Released  December  i5th. 
Length  700ft. 

Behind  the  scenes  at  the  circus  members  of  the  company  are 
gettirg  refreshment,  when  the  circus  manager  bullies  them  out  to 
make  a  show  at  the  front  of  the  circus.  Amongst  the  party  are 
the  clown  and  his  pretty  little  daughter.  A  gaping  crowd  troop 
in,  but  .an  accident  happens,  and  the  litt'e  girl  is  injured.  The 
brutal  manager  will  not  allow  the  clown  to  follow  the  child  as  she 
is  carried  away,  and  he  is  compelled  to  play  the  "  fool"  en  the 
front  to  attract  the  crowd.  The  little  girl  has  been  lamed,  and 
since  she  cannot  perform  the  manager  compels  her  to  beg. 
Carriage  folk  pass;ng  are  struck  by  the  pathetic  figure  of  the  child, 
and  although  her  father  is  loth  to  let  her  go,  they  persuade  him  to 
allow  them  to  adopt  the  child.  They  give  the  clown  a  card 
bearing  their  name  and  address,  but  as  he  cannot  read  be  has  to 
ask  the  manager  what  is  written  on  the  card.  The  manager 
sneeringly  says  that  since  a  lamed  child  is  no  good  he  refuses  to 
tell  him  what  the  address  is.  In  her  new  surroundings  the  child 
quickly  becomes  convalescent,  and  lives  happily  with  tbem  for 
fifteen  years.  Then  by  a  fortunate  chance  she  passes  the  circus, 
and  finds  her  father  seated  outside.  There  is  a  g'ad  reunion 
between  the  two  so  long  parted,  and  the  clown  leaves  the  circus 
with  his  daughter,  never  to  return  to  it  any  more,  for  he  takes  up 
his  quarters  with  his  child's  benefactors. 


HEPWIX, 

2,  Desman  Street.  W. 


"  PYGMALION  AND  GALATEA."— Released  December  5th. 
Length  625  feet. 

Pygmalion,  the  famous  sculptor,  who  despises  all  women,  has 
himself  made  a  statue  more  beautiful  than  any  other  woman  on 
earth.  So  perfect  indeed  is  this  masterpiece  that  he  falls  deeply 
in  love  with  it,  and,  neglecting  his  work,  is  constantly  to  be  seen 
walking  along  by  the  side  of  the  river  rejecting  all  friendly  over- 
tures Irom  both  men  and  women,  a  melancholy  victim  to  his 
hopeless  passion.  One  day  a  brilliant  inspiration  strikes  him,  and 
going  to  the  court  of  Venus,  he  kneels  before  the  goddess  and 
explains  the  hopelessness  of  his  love,  begging  that  the  statue  may 
be  endued  with  life,  and  his  happiness  made  complete.  Touched 
by  the  earnestness  of  his  pleading,  and  glad  that  Pygmalion  has  at 
last  fallen  a  victim  to  some  woman's  love,  Venus  promises  to  grant 
his  request,   and  sends  him   away  rejoicing.     Pygmalion  hurries 


back  to  his  studio,  and  rushes  up  to  the  statue,  only  to  find  it  as 
cold  and  lifeless  as  ever.  Whilst  he  is  gazing  at  it  in  hopeless 
love  and  admiration,  he  sees  the  statue  gradually  lose  its  white  tint 
of  lifeless  marble,  and  slowly  take  on  the  resemblance  of  human 
flesh.  The  blood  starts  to  course  through  the  girl's  veins,  and  he 
sees  her  breasts  gently  rising  and  falling  as  the  life  comes  to  her 
lovely  bedy,  until  at  length  the  transformation  is  complete  and  she 
steps  down  from  her  pedestal  of  stone.  Then,  as  her  eyes  fall  on 
Pygmalion,  she  comes  gently  towards  him  and  is  clasped  in  the 
fervent  embrace  of  her  lover,  whose  happiness  is  complete  when 
he  finds  that  his  marvellous  creation  has  not  only  come  to  him 
with  life  in  her  body,  but  with  love  in  her  h'art  as  we'l. 

"  LADY  ANGELA  AND  THE  BOY."— Released  December  8. 
Length  925  feet. 

Lady  Angela,  a  pretty  little  girl  of  about  eight  vears,  the 
daughter  of  very  wealthy  parents,  is  friendly  with  a  little  newsboy, 
whom  she  first  met  selling  papers  in  the  street.  She  is  in  tbe  habit 
of  meeting  him  every  morning  at  the  park  gates,  but  on  one  occa- 
sion she  finds  that  her  little  friend  is  very  dismal  and  in  the  very 
lowest  of  spirits,  and  after  a  little  questioning,  she  manages  to  get 
out  of  him  that  his  mother  is  very  ill  and  that  he  is  without  money 
to  buy  her  proper  food  Lady  Angela  accompanies  the  boy  home, 
and  is  so  struck  with  pity  for  the  poor  woman  that  she  determines 
to  find  some  means  of  helping  her.  She  is  struck  with  a  brilliant 
idea.  She  remembers  seeing  an  old  woman  in  the  street  with  a 
board  suspended  from  her  neck  bearing  the  legend,  "  Too  old  to 
work,  please  assist  the  blind."  After  getting  one  of  the  grooms  to 
paint  a  similar  design  tor  her,  she  sets  off  on  her  adventure.  The 
curious  sight  of  a  richly  dressed  little  girl  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the 
pavement  with  such  an  extraordinary  message  about  her  neck  natu- 
rally attracts  a  good  deal  of  attention.  People  give  her  money  more 
for  amusement  than  anything  else,  and  with  the  desire  to  see  what 
she  will  do  with  it.  A  large  crowd  begins  to  collect,  and  at  last  the 
inevitable  policeman  arrives  upon  the  scene.  Lady  Angela,  how- 
ever, refuses  to  budge;  a  gentleman,  pushing  through  the  crowd, 
kneels  down  by  the  side  of  the  child  and  soon  gets  the  whole  story 
from  her.  He  explains  matters  to  the  constable  who  departs,  and 
the  crowd  soon  melts  away,  whilst  Angela  with  her  "  Good 
Samaritan  "  sets  off  on  a  shopping  expedition.  Under  the  careful 
attention  of  her  new  friends,  the  woman  soon  recovers  health  ;  and 
Angela  has  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  her  little  friend  and  his  mother 
installed  as  lodge-keepers  at  her  own  home. 

"A  BOLD  VENTURE."— Released  December  12.  _  Length 
1,050  feet. 

Gerald  Spencer,  who  is  employed  in  the  country  branch  of  a 
private  bank,  is  in  love  with  the  daughter  of  his  proprietor,  the 
beautiful  Elsie  Middleton.  Gerald's  love  is  fully  returned,  and 
Elsie  undertakes  to  inform  her  father  of  the  fact,  and  beg  for  his 
consent  to  their  marriage.  John  Middleton  will  not  hear  of  the 
idea.  He  is  anxious  that  his  daughter  should  marry  a  man  called 
Stephen  Grey.  Elsie  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  him,  but  her 
father  writes  him  a  note,  saying  that  he  wishes  him  the  best  of 
luck  in  his  suite  for  Elsie,  and  that  he  will  do  his  utmost  to 
persuade  his  daughter  in  his  favour.  He  adds  that  at  present 
Elsie  i>  infatuated  with  one  of  his  clerks,  called  Spencer,  but  that  he 
hopes  that  this  is  merely  a  passing  fancy  which  will  soon  wear  off. 
Now  Stephen  Grey,  though  apparently  a  wealthy  man  about  town, 
is  in  reality  nothing  but  an  adventurer,  and  the  leader  of  a  gang  of 
smart  thieves.  On  receiving  Middleton's  letter,  he  shows  it  to  his 
companions.  They  at  last  hit  upon  the  brilliant  idea  of  robbing 
the  bank,  and  so  arrange  matters  that  the  blame  shall  fall  upon 
Gerald.  To  accomplish  this  end,  Grey,  together  with  a  female 
accomplice,  meet  Elsie  and  Gerald  out  walking,  and  whilst  Stephen 
distracts  Elsie's  attention,  his  accomplice  manages  to  pick  Gerald's 
pocket  of  his  keys,  amongst  which  is  the  key  that  opens  the  bank 
safe.  That  night  the  pair  of  rogues  manage  to  rob  the  safe  of  a 
large  sum,  leaving  Gerald's  bunch  of  keys  in  the  lock.  In  the 
morning,  the  commissionaire  finds  what  has  happened,  and  gives 
the  alarm  to  the  police.  The  pair  are  tracked  down  to  a  small 
cottage,  where  they  are  in  the  habit  of  hiding  on  such  occasions, 
posing  as  an  old  rag  picker  and  his  wife.  The  two,  however,  have 
just  had  time  to  a'sume  their  disguises  before  the  policeman  gets 
there,  and  unable  to  pierce  them  the  officer  is  forced  to  leave 
baffled.  The  discovery  of  Gerald's  keys  in  the  safe  leads  Middle- 
ton  to  the  conclusion  that  he  is  the  thief,  and  when  he  has  heard 
the  state  of  affairs  Gerald  is  arrested  and  taken  to  prison  in  spite 
of  his  protestations  of  innocence.  Meanwhile,  the  policeman,  who 
cannot  get  out  of  his  head  the  idea  that  he  was  right  in  his  original 
quest,  goes  back  again  to  the  cottage,  accompanied  by  another 
officer,  and  there,  on  looking  through  the  window,  he  sees  Stephen 
Grey,  this  time  without  his  disguise,  counting  over  the  stolen  bank 
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notes  The  police  rush  in  and  Grey,  taken  by  surprise,  is  quickly 
secured  and  handcuffed.  On  the  arrival  of  the  culprits,  Gerald  is 
immediately  released,  and  John  Middleton,  anxious  to  make  up  for 
his  unworthy  suspicion,  withdraws  all  further  opposition  to 
Spencer's  marriage  to  his  daughter,  and  leaves  the  happy  young 
couple  in  each  other's  arms. 

"KING  ROBERT  OF  SICILY."— Released  December  15. 
Length  1,100  feet, 

Kmg  Robert,  the  wealthy  and  powerful  ruler  of  Sicily,  from  con- 
tinual success  in  everything  he  undertakes,  and  fed  by  the  flattery 
of  bis  courtiers,  has  come  to  consider  himself  omnipotent  and 
above  all  the  laws  of  both  God  and  man.  Even  the  priests  of  the 
Church  he  treats  with  scant  courtesy,  and  on  one  occasion,  on 
hearing  the  choir  chanting  the  Magnificat,  and  on  hearing  the 
words  "  Deposuit,  etc.,"  he  enquires  what  they  mean,  and  wh'n 
he  is  told  that  the  translation  is,  "  He  hath  put  down  the  mighty 
from  their  seat,  and  hath  exalted  them  of  low  degree,"  his  rage 
knows  no  bounds,  and  his  reply  is  typical  of  the  man  when  hesays, 
"'Be  it  unto  priests  and  people  known,  no  power  can  push  King 
Robert  f  om  his  throne."  After  this  incident  the  King  dismisses 
his  courtiers  and  goes  for  a  walk  alone.  When  he  returns,  he  finds 
to  his  unbounded  astonishment  that  he  is  re  used  admittance  to  the 
palace.  Nobody  seems  to  recognise  him,  and  everybody  bursts  into 
roars  t  f  laughter  at  his  statement  that  he  is  the  King.  At  last  he 
eners  the  ttirone-room,  and  there,  to  his  utter  amazement,  he  finds 
another  upon  his  throne,  one  who  is  the  very  image  of  himself  in 
form  and  feature  and  is  accepted  by  all  present  as  the  re  1  King. 
King  Robert  fiercely  denounces  the  man  upon  his  throne  as  an 
impostor,  but  the  answer  he  gets  is  that  he  is  not  the  King,  but  the 
King's  Jester,  and  to  his  horror  he  finds  that  he  is  slowly  changing 
from  King  to  Jester,  his  beautiful  c'othes  fall  away  from  him,  and 
in  their  place  appear  the  Jester's  cap  and  bells,  whilst  he  himself 
is  changed  from  his  own  upright  and  manly  form  to  that  of  a 
hunchback  fool.  When  he  wakes  in  the  morning,  he  first  believes 
that  all  he  has  passed  through  is  only  a  dream,  but  he  finds  that  it 
is  only  too  true,  as  instead  of  being  in  his  own  costly  bed-chamber 
he  is  in  a  dismal  cell,  lying  on  a  bed  of  s'raw.  Time  passes  and 
King  Robert,  his  proud  spirit  broken  by  the  trials  that  he  has 
undergone,  and  realising  how  much  he  has  sinned  in  the  past, 
resolves  that  he  will  lead  a  better  life  in  future,  and  when,  on  one 
occasion,  the  occupier  of  the  throne  gently  calls  him  to  him  and 
says,  ' '  Art  thou  the  King, ' '  he  humbly  answers  that  the  other  knows 
best,  and  that  even  if  he  were  the  King  he  realises  that  he  was  not 
fit  to  be  so.  Then  it  being  at  last  plain  that  King  Robert  is  truly 
repentant  and  has  learnt  his  lesson,  he  hears  from  the  other's  lips 
the  wonderful  words,  "  I  am  an  angel,  and  thou  art  the  King,"  and 
saying  this  the  other  disappears,  whilst  King  Robert  finds  himself 
back  on  his  throne  as  before,  clothed  in  all  his  old  gorgeous 
apparel,  a  King  once  more;  and  when  his  wondering  courtiers 
return  they  find  him  kneeling  on  the  floor  absorbed  in  prayer, 
with  a  crucifix  c'asped  in  h's  hand. 


INVICTA. 

7,  Rupert  Court,  W. 


"THE  ADVENT  OF  JANE."  —  Released  December  21st. 
Length  1,020  feet. 

To  a  moonshine  district  in  the  mountains  comes  Jane  A. 
Bixby,  M.D.  This  causes  considerable  comment  among  the  in- 
habitants, who  laugh  at  the  very  idea  of  "  a  woman  doctor."  But 
the  majority  of  the  men  admire  her  charms,  especially  one  Bill 
Jenkins,  who  plans  to  form  her  acquaintance.  Joe  Buford  is  also 
one  who  ridicules  Jane's  claim  to  medical  ability.  He  has  a  little 
sister  who  is  taken  suddenly  and  seriously  ill,  and,  all  home 
remedies  failing,  he  is  compelled  to  carry  her  to  Jane.  Jane  treats 
the  little  girl's  case  wisely  and  quickly  and  she  is  soon  on  the  short 
road  to  recovery.  Jane  makes  a  wonderful  impression  upon 
Buford,  and,  when  he  discovers  Bill  Jenkins  trying  to  form  her 
acquaintance  by  a  pretence  of  an  injured  hand,  he  rescues  her  from 
his  unwelcome  attentions.  Later,  teeling  under  great  obligations 
to  Jane,  he  presents  her  with  a  jug  of  moonshine  whisky  made  in 
his  own  still.  The  newly-appointed  U.S.  Marshal,  Calvin  Doane, 
comes  to  Jane's  office  and  in  a  joking  manner  points  to  the  jug  of 
whisky  and  then  discovers  it  to  be  the  produce  of  an  illicit  still. 
He  immediately  starts  out  with  his  deputies  to  arrest  Buford  and 
destroy  the  still.  Buford  jumps  down  the  side  of  a  cliff  and  swims 
a  river  in  his  attempt  to  escape,  and  finally  arrives  at  Jane's  office 
with  a  broken  arm.  Just  as  she  has  completed  dressing  his  arm, 
Doane  arrives  and  Jane  conceals  Buford.  The  latter  is  very  bitter 
over  being  hounded  by  Doane,   and  comes  out  from    his   hiding 


place  with  the  intention  of  killing  Doane.  Jane  th»n  makes  him 
give  up  his  revolver,  but  Jane  finally  persuades  Doane  to  allow 
Buford  one  more  chance.  Doane  then  leaves,  and  Buford  tells 
Jane  that  for  her  sake  he  will  give  up  his  lawless  li  e  and  become  a 
better  man. 

"DOWN  BY  THE  SOUNDING  SEA."— Released  Decem- 
ber 18th.  Length  1,015  f^t- 
Jean,  a  young  Briton  fisherman,  is  betrothed  to  his  cousin, 
Yvonne.  While  sorting  his  fish  on  the  beach  he  is  accosted  by  the 
lady  of  the  chateau,  who,  attracted  by  his  youth  and  strength, 
pauses  to  examine  and  buy  his  fish.  She  tells  him  to  bring  the 
fish  along,  and  they  go  together  to  her  home.  There  she  dismisses 
Jean,  bidding  him,  however,  to  return  the  next  day  with  more  fish. 
Jean,  dazzled  by  her  beauty  and  grace,  returns  home  to  his  good 
mother  and  little  cousin  in  a  trance.  Milady  flirts  with  Jean  for 
several  weeks  and  the  fisherman  falls  deeply  in  love  with  her.  He 
repulse i  his  mother  and  sweetheart,  who  try  to  show  him  the  folly 
of  his  infatuation.  One  day  going  to  the  chateau  to  see  Milady,  he 
meets  her  coming  down  the  drive  escorted  by  a  man  of  her  own 
caste.  They  are  laughing  and  chatting  together  and  Milady  passes 
Jean  without  noticing  him.  For  a  moment  he  gazes  after  her 
stunned,  then,  turning,  runs  frantically  along  the  beach  in  pursuit. 
Jean  overtakes  Milady  and  her  escort.  Milady  casually  says, 
"  This  is  my  fiance,  Count  Augard,  Jean,"  then  turns  away  leaving 
him  stunned.  Jean  sees  them  ride  away,  and  in  an  outburst  of  rage 
and  despair  loses  his  footing  on  the  rocks  and  falls,  striking  his 
head.  He  lies  there  until  found  by  his  mother.  She  finally  gets 
him  into  a  boat  and  home,  where  she  and  Yvonne  nurse  him  back 
to  hetlth  and  reason.  Love  for  his  little  cousin  again  fills  his 
heart  and  he  begs  her  forgiveness,  which  she  readily  accords. 

"THE  SHERIFF'S  REWARD."— Released  December  21st. 
Length  1,030  feet. 

The  Sheriff  of  Oklapola  County  is  in  love  with  Nell,  and  Nell 
has  not  only  won  the  heart  of  the  sheriff  but  also  the  fondness  of 
his  mother.  Pasquale,  a  Mexican,  and  his  band  of  outlaws  are 
camping  near  Nell's  home.  Nell's  father  receives  a  cheque  for 
8,000  dollars.  Pasquale  sees  this  and  goes  at  once  to  inform  the 
bandits.  Nell  and  her  fa'her  are  alone  on  the  ranch,  and  the 
father,  seeing  the  bandits  approaching,  starts  to  defend  himself, 
but  is  soon  shot  and  falls  to  the  floor  wounded.  They  rush  into  the 
house,  seize  Nell,  who  has  gone  after  the  money,  take  her  captive, 
set  fire  to  the  house  and  dash  away.  The  father  finally  revives, 
staggers  to  the  stable  and  rides  to  the  village  store.  The  cowboys 
meet  him  ;  he  explains  everything.  The  sheriff  and  the  boys  are 
soon  on  the  trail  of  the  bandits,  and  they  finally  succeed  in  cap- 
turing them.  Nell  is  rescued,  and  the  sheriff  takes  her  to  his 
home.  A  few  weeks  later  the  Sheriff  receives  for  his  reward  a 
cheque  for  2,000  dollars  from  the  Governor  of  the  State  for  ridding 
the  community  of  the  band  of  outlaws,  which  he  turns  over  to  the 
mothers  of  two  boys  killed  in  the  fight.  His  greater  reward  is  the 
hand  of  his  sweetheart  Nell  in  marriage. 


IT  ALA. 


Tyler    Film    Co. 


"LITTLE  FANNY'S  THIEF."— Released  December  8th. 
Length  910  feet. 

Reported  burglaries  in  the  villas  near  by  greatly  alarm  Fanny's 
mother.  Papa  is  going  away,  and  jokingly  leaves  Fanny  to  take 
care  of  mother.  Mother  and  child  are  sleeping  together  at  night, 
when  Fanny  is  aroused  by  a  noise.  Creeping  through  the 
darkened  house,  she  enters  the  drawing-room,  and  finds  a  burglar 
there  gathering  together  the  valuables.  She  switches  on  the  light, 
and  when  the  burglar  springs  round  to  attack,  she  begs  him  not 
to  make  a  noise  lest  he  should  wake  mamma.  The  child  offers 
him  all  her  little  treasures  if  he  will  not  take  any  belonging  to  her 
mother.  He  does  so,  and  then  stealthily  gets  out  of  the  window 
and  away.  Fanny  returns  to  bed,  her  mother  having  remained 
undisturbed.  Next  morning,  however,  the  servants  discover  traces 
of  an  attempted  burglary,  but  there  is  great  rejoicing  when  it  is 
found  that  nothing  has  been  stolen.  Fanny  says  notning  concern- 
ing the  incident,  but  the  matter  preys  upon  her  mind,  and  when 
her  father  returns  he  is  puzzled  to  know  what  it  is  that  ails  the 
child.  After  some  little  persuasion  the  truth  comes  out,  and 
whilst  the  parents  are  trying  to  soothe  the  child  the  postman  brings 
a  packet,  which  proves  to  be  the  box  containing  Fanny's  jewels,  to 
which  the  burglar  has  added  his  own  watch  as  s  present  to  the 
oddest  little  girl  he  ever  met. 
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KALEM. 


M.P.  Sales  Agency,  Wardour  Street,  W- 


'THE  POWER  OF  A  HYMN."— Released  January  2. 
Leng  h  1025  feft. 

The  mother  teaches  the  hymn  to  her  sons,  George  and  Tom, 
who  are  adopted  by  Judge  Reynolds  after  the  good  woman's  death. 
George  proves  a  tractable  and  studious  boy,  but  Tom  is  given  to  bad 
associates.  One  afternoon  the  Judge  finds  him  gambling  with  a 
number  of  boys  of  bis  own  age  in  a  vacant  lot.  He  takes  the 
young  boy  home,  and  tries  to  influence  him  to  keep  away  from  evil 
companions.  That  night  Tom  runs  away  from  home.  Twenty- 
five  years  roll  by.  George  has  never  heard  from  Tom  and  is  now 
a  criminal  court  judge.  Tom,  on  the  downward  path,  is  arrested 
for  forgery  and  is  held  for  trial  before  his  brother.  George,  not 
knowing  the  forger  is  his  brother,  sentences  him  to  prison.  Tom, 
after  serving  his  time,  swears  vengeance  against  the  judge.  He  learns 
of  his  home  address,  and  at  night  goes  to  the  house  with  the  intention 
of  squaring  his  debt.  Crawling  through  the  window  in  search  of  his 
brother,  he  suddenly  hears  the  tones  of  the  hymn  which  he  learned 
in  his  childhood.  An  inadveitent  movement  on  the  part  of  Tom 
draws  the  attention  of  George,  who  is  seated  at  the  piano.  The 
judge  takes  a  revolver  from  a  nearby  de>k  and  starts  after  the 
inruder.  Tom  tells  him  who  he  is  and  the  purpose  of  his  visit. 
He  explains  that  providence  has  prevented  him  irom  becoming  a 
murderer  by  permitting  him  to  hear  the  hymn. 

"  THE  COMBINATION  OF  THE  SAFE."  —  Released 
December  29.     Length  1089  feet. 

Smith  Weston,  a  diamond  importer,  trusts  implicitly  in  his 
companion  and  secretary,  Atland  Harrison,  who  has  been  in  his 
employ  for  over  twenty  years  A  large  consignment  of  diamonds 
has  just  been  received  and  is  placed  in  a  special  safe,  the  combina- 
tion of  which  is  known  only  to  Weston.  Harrison  accidentally 
comes  upon  the  combination  of  the  special  safe.  He  slips  the 
paper  in  his  pocket  and  secretes  it  in  his  room,  but  at  the  office  he 
becomes  uneasy.  He  finally  feigns  illness  and  hurries  home  to  see 
if  the  combination  is  where  he  left  it  Arriving  home,  he  finds 
his  fears  are  groundless,  but  realises  that  he  will  never  be  able  to 
trust  the  combination  to  a  hiding  place  again.  He  therefore 
decides  to  memorise  it.  Having  committed  the  combination  to 
memory,  he  destroys  all  possible  evidence  of  bis  knowledge  and 
burns  the  slip.  At  a  late  hour  Harrison  makes  a  trip  down  town. 
He  secures  the  diamonds  with  little  difficulty  and  returns  home. 
The  following  day  consternation  reigns  in  the  office  of  Weston 
when  it  is  discovered  that  the  contents  of  the  special  safe  are  miss- 
ing. Detectives  are  called  in  and  a  search  is  inaugurated.  A 
week  later  as  Weston,  prostrated  from  his  loss,  sits  propped  up  in 
a  chair,  his  pet  parrot  repeats  the  ccmbination  of  the  special  safe. 
Startled,  Weston  sends  for  the  detectives.  The  detectives  declare 
at  once  that  the  combination  of  the  special  safe,  has  been  repeated 
in  the  hearing  of  the  parrot.  Learning  that  Harrison  occupies  a 
room  adjoining  that  of  Weston,  the  detectives  are  convinced  of  the 
s  cretary's  guilt  Harrison  decides  to  leave  the  country,  but  the 
detectives  follow  by  various  clues  and  finally  capture  him  aboard 
an  ocean  liner. 


LUBIN. 


M.P.  Sales  Agency,  Wardour  Street,  W 


"AN  IRISH  GIRL'S  LOVE."  —  Released  January  5th. 
Length  1.052  feet. 

Kathleen  loves  Brian,  but  treats  him  with  much  maidenly 
reserve.  The  more  aggressive  lover  is  Miles  Rorke,  a  middle-aged 
farmer,  who  is  favoured  by  Kathleen's  step-mother  on  account  of 
his  extreme  prosperity,  One  night  a  neighbour,  the  widow 
O'Keefe,  gives  a  dance  at  her  cottage,  and  Miles  begs  Kathleen  to 
go  \\  ith  him.  The  stepmother  urges,  and  finally  the  girl  consents. 
Brian  appears  at  the  dance,  and  Kathleen  favours  him  with  the 
dances,  much  to  the  vexation  of  the  rich  farmer.  Next  day  Miles 
goes  to  Kathleen's  cottage  and  urges  his  suit.  Brian  comes  in.  He 
is  just  preparing  for  a  voyage  which  will  last  for  nearly  a  year. 
The  question  of  Kathleen's  hand  is  discussed,  and  she  goes  to  her 
room  and  returns  with  two  old  rings.  She  gives  one  to  each  of  the 
men,  and  declares  that  she  will  in  a  year  from  that  day  marry  the 
man  who  will  first  place  it  on  her  finger.  Brian  declares  he  will 
be  there,  and  the  girl  feels  sure  of  his  return.  The  year  is 
almost    passed  and  there  is  no  news  of    Brian.      Miles   is   making 


all  preparation  for  the  wedding  rn  the  morrow.  A  fearful  storm 
is  raging  on  the  coast,  and  Kathleen,  braving  the  tempest,  goes 
to  Miles'  house  and  pleads  that  he  shall  give  her  until  twelve 
noon  before  claiming  her.  On  the  fateful  morning  she  goes 
down  to  the  shore  to  search  the  wreckage.  Two  men  watch 
her  as  she  plunges  into  the  sea  and  drags  a  body  from  the 
water.  Thrusting  her  hand  down  the  dead  man's  breast,  she 
finds  the  ring  on  a  string  around  his  neck.  She  bids  the  men 
to  go  and  tell  Miles  that  Brian  has  come  back  and  the  ring  is 
on  her  finger. 

"THE  FOREST  RANGER."  —  Released  January  5th. 
Length  1,063  feet- 

Mary,  a  mountain  maid,  is  courted  by  Jim  Black,  a  wood  con- 
tractor, and  a  forest  ranger  named  Bob  Miller.  She  prefers  the 
ranger.  Part  of  the  ranger's  duty  is  to  measure  up  the  wood 
belonging  to  Black.  Black  attempts  to  bribe  the  ranger,  but  Bob 
cannot  be  bribed.  The  contractor  insinuates  that  he  will  take 
Mary  away  from  him,  as  she  can  easily  be  had  by  anyone.  Bob 
promp  ly  knocks  Black  down.  Black,  desiring  to  be  revenged,  sets 
fire  to  the  forest.  Bob  sees  the  fire,  and  reports  same  to  head- 
quarters. He  calls  his  fire-fighters  and  goes  to  battle  with  the 
flames.  Mary,  who  has  remained  behind,  looks  through  the 
glasses,  and  sees  the  two  men  in  the  flames.  She  immediately 
hastens  home,  gets  a  horse,  and  rides  to  the  fire  in  time  to  learn 
that  Bob  has  gone  into  the  flames  after  one  of  the  men  who  is 
severely  injured  and  unable  to  help  himself.  A  Mexican  wocd- 
chopper  who  has  been  persecuted  by  Black  has  witnessed  Black 
setting  the  fire,  and  goes  to  the  Supervisor  and  reports.  After 
Bob  and  Mary  have  rescued  the  injured  man,  the  Supervisor  tells 
Bob  what  the  Mexican  reports.  Bob  asks  permission  to  arrest 
Black,  and  the  Supervisor  grants  it.  The  ranger  runs  Black  down, 
and  after  a  struggle  captures  him.  The  General  Inspector  of  the 
Forest  Service,  who  has  returned,  takes  information,  and,  after 
hearing  all  witnesses,  recommends  Bob  for  promotion  to  position 
of  Supervisor.  Mary  and  Bob  are  much  elated,  and,  forgetting 
themselves,  go  into  each  other's  arms,  much  to  the  amusement  of 
the  Supervisor  and  General  Inspector.  Black  is  landed  in  gaol 
and  Bob  and  Mary  are  threatened  with  marriage. 


MAJESTIC. 

Western  Import  Co., 
7,  Rupebt  Court,  W. 


"LOLA'S  SACRIFICE."— Released  December  21st.  Length 
940  feet. 

Lola,  a  gipsy  girl,  repulses  Toma  when  he  tries  to  make  love  to 
her.  Angered,  he  makes  Lola  sing  and  dance  to  his  violin  playing 
when  she  is  ill.  While  dancing  in  a  crowded  street,  Lola  sinks  to 
the  pavement  exhausted,  and  is  rescued  from  Toma  by  a  minister 
who  puts  her  in  charge  of  his  deaconess.  Lola  is  educated  and 
taught  the  ways  of  refined  society,  but  not  without  falling  in  love 
with  her  protector  who  fails  to  notice  her  fondness  for  him,  as  he  is 
engaged  to  marry  a  society  girl.  Lola  suffers  the  pangs  of  jealousy 
when  she  sees  the  minister  with  his  fiancee.  Sitting  by  her 
window  she  sees  the  minister  walking  in  the  garden  with  his 
future  wife.  Then  she  sees  her  gipsy  lover,  Toma,  sneak  up 
behind  him  to  kill  him.  Lola  quickly  makes  her  way  into  the 
garden  and  the  deep  love  and  gratitude  she  feels  for  her  benefactor 
triumphs  over  her  jealousy.  As  Toma  is  about  to  plunge  his 
dagger  into  the  minister's  back,  she  throws  herself  between  them 
and  receives  the  full  force  of  the  blow,  thus  sacrificing  her  life  for 
her  benefactor. 

"THORNS  OF  SUCCESS."— Released  January  4th.  Length 
1,005  feet. 

Robert  Vale,  a  young  chemist,  is  working  on  a  high  explosive  in 
his  laboratory,  when  his  wife  brings  him  a  letter  from  his  uncle,  who 
ofters  to  finance  Robert  if  the  tests  of  the  explosive  are  satisfactory. 
Later,  Robert  makes  the  tests  and  his  uncle  gives  him  a  large 
cheque.  Robert  and  his  wife  and  child  are  installed  in  nice 
apartments  in  Washington,  where  he  is  trying  to  sell  the  invention 
to  the  government.  He  is  about  to  succeed  when  he  meets  an 
adventuress  in  the  pay  of  the  Japanese  government.  This 
fascinating  woman  tries  to  lure  Robert  and  make  h'm  sell  his 
explosive  to  the  Japantse.  On  account  of  this  woman  he  becomes 
estranged  from  his  family,  but  an  army  officer  intervenes  and  gets 
his  wife  to  appeal  to  Robert's  better  na'ure.  So,  as  the  sale  to 
Japan  is  about  to  be  consummated,  the  wife  interferes  and  succeeds 
in  getting  her  husband  to  give  the  result  of  his  work  to  his  own 
government,  to  the  discomfiture  of  the  Japanese  and  the 
adventuress 
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December, 


1912. 


NORDISK, 

25,  Cecil  Cocrt,  W.C. 


"IN     A     DEN     OF     LIONS."  —  Released    December    15th. 
Length  2,017  feet. 

Spiro,  a  trapeze  artist,  and  his  wife,  Ulla,  a  tight-rope  walker, 
are  engaged  at  a  circus.  The  couple  are  blessed  with  a  child,  a 
boy.  Ulla  has  one  brother,  a  jockey,  who  is  also  employed  at  the 
circus.  Soon  after  his  arrival,  Maringo,  the  famous  lion  tamer, 
falls  in  love  with  Ul'a,  but  she,  on  her  part,  learns  to  bate  him 
For  some  time  all  went  well,  but  one  evening  Spiro  meets  his  end. 
A  slip,  a  faulty  net.  and  the  artist  comes  crashing  into  the  arena 
below.  Life  is  sor  n  extinct  and  the  poor  man  leaves  alone  his 
sobbing  wife  and  child.  The  day  after  her  husband's  death, 
Ulla  is  accosted  by  the  lion  tamer,  who  makes  a  frantic  endeavour  to 
embrace  her.  The  woman's  cries  attract  the  attention  of  her 
brother,  who  happens  to  be  passing  at  the  moment.  With  a  cry 
of  rage,  he  flings  himself  upon  the  tamer,  and  a  fierce  fight  begins' 
The  arrival  of  the  management  puts  an  abrupt  end  to  the  encounter 
and  Maringo  takes  his  departure.  Then  suddenlv  the  cry  rings 
through  the  circus,  "  The  snake  has  escaped."  For  a  moment  all 
is  confusion,  until  Ulla  suddenly  bethinks  herself  of  her  sleeping 
child.  With  a  cry  of  fear  she  hastens  to  the  dressing  room.  Her 
suspicions  have  proved  correct  There,  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  lies 
the  python,  slowly  writhing  its  way  towards  the  sleeping  boy. 
Darting  forward,  Ulla  grips  the  serpent  with  her  naked  hands, 
dragging  it  out  of  the  room.  Fare  has  yet  another  blow  to  deal. 
Nine  days  after  the  affair  of  the  snake,  news  is  brought  to  Ulla 
that  she  is  wanted  in  the  manager's  office.  Here  she  is  told  that 
the  circus  is  not  drawing,  and  that  a  special  attraction  is  imperative. 
It  is  urged  that  Ulla  should  walk  over  Maringo's  den  of  lions 
Torn  between  fear  and  theknowledge  that  refusal  means  dismissal, 
Ulla  is  at  length  obliged  to  agree.  That  evening  the  tent  is  full  to 
overflowing.  The  programme  rapidly  draws  to  an  end,  and  now 
there  only  remains  the  final  turn,  Maringo's  lions.  The  beasts 
having  been  put  through  their  paces,  it  is  now  the  moment  for 
Ulla  to  appear.  A  death-like  stillness  prevails  as  she  sets  out 
upon  her  perilous  journey.  All  at  once  she  is  seen  to  stop.  A 
moment's  hesitation  and  she  is  hurled  into  the  cage  below.  Like 
lightning,  she  springs  to  the  gate,  and  flinging  herself  through  it 
escapesdeath  by  what  is  literally  a  hair's  breadth.  In  the  conlusion 
of  the  moment  Maringo  draws  his  revolver.  While  menacing  the 
now  infuriated  animals,  the  tamer  trips  and  falls.  His  revolver  is 
accidently  discharged  and  he  falls  to  the  ground,  a  bullet  through 
his  heart. 


PATHE    FRERES, 

31-3,  Charing  Cross  Kd.,  W.C. 


"THE  MIRAGE  "—Released  December  iSth.  Length  1,30.)  feet. 

Edward  Ronver,  a  composer,  sells  his  first  opera  at  a  low  price 
to  Morin,  the  big  opera  manager.  Madeleine  Ronver  is  a  dancer 
at  the  theatre  where  her  husband  is  employed.  Gusardo,  a  variety 
manager,  obtains  an  introduction  to  her.  He  insists  that  she  must 
leave  her  home  and  tour  with  him.  Madeleine  is  tempted  by  the 
prospect,  and  departs  secretly,  leaving  behind  her  a  promise  to 
return  when  wealth  and  fame  are  hers.  When  the  blow  falls  on 
Ronver  it  temporarily  unbalances  his  mind,  and  friends  are 
obliged  to  send  him  away  to  a  sanatorium.  Madeleine  studies 
under  Gusardo's  tuition,  and  ultimately  is  presented  by  him  in 
some  old-time  dances.  Her  reception  by  the  public  is  disappoint- 
ing, and  the  manager  of  the  hall  refuses  to  sign  a  contract. 
Gusardo  promptly  drops  Madeleine.  She  is  practically  turned 
adrift,  and  at  one  time  is  aigh  ending  her  life.  She  is  saved  from 
this  fatal  step  by  some  rough  gipsy-like  folk  who  enrol  her  in  their 
band  Whilst  all  this  is  happening,  the  material  comfort,  so 
vainly  sought  for  by  Madeleine,  has  come  to  her  husband,  his  opera 
having  been  the  sensation  of  the  season.  Moiin,  grateful  to  him, 
strikes  a  warm  friendship  with  him,  and  when  Ronver  is 
sufficiently  recovered  he  insists  upon  his  spending  some  time  at  his 
CLuntry  house.  Ronver  cannot  forget  his  wife  and  without  her  he 
finds  existence  a  weary  thing.  Madeleine  is  suffering  still  greater 
degradation,  and  is  forced  to  aid  her  rescuers  in  their  marauding 
and  thieving  expeditions.  She  is  called  upon  to  help  in  a 
dangerous  attempt  to  burgle  a  large  country  house,  clothed  in  a 
man's  suit.  When  the  time  comes  for  her  to  make  this  hazardous 
attempt  she  is  trembling  with  fear.  She  makes  a  slight  noise  and 
awakens  Ronver,  for  it  is  Morin's  house  into  which  she  has  been 
pushed.      Ronver  seizes  a  chair,   which  he  brings  down  upon  the 


head  of  the  intruder,  Madeleine  falls  unconscious,  and    Ronver, 
turning  up  the  lights,  is  horrified  to  recognise  her.     He  calls  for 
assistance,    and  the  girl  is   restored  to  consciousness,   when   she 
bravely  pleads  for  and  obtains  her  husband's  pardon. 
•THE  FORGER."     Length  2,410  feet. 

Emile  Darville  is  devotedly  attached  to  Jeanne  Richard,  a 
charming  girl,  who  has  promised  to  be  his  wife.  Jeanne's  father  is 
a  prosperous  man,  who  has  heaped  up  a  fairlv  big  fortune. 
Darville  perhaps  was  influenced  by  the  thought  of  his  money  when 
first  he  began  to  woo  Jeanne,  but  with  this  wooing  his  affection  has 
grown  to  be  a  very  sincere  one.  On  the  eve  of  his  marriage, 
Darville  finds  himself  hard  pressed  by  his  creditors.  Samuel 
Lambert,  to  whom  he  has  applied  for  financial  assistance,  refuses 
to  come  to  his  aid  on  the  ground  that  no  announcement  of  the 
wedding  has  been  made.  In  this  plight  Darville  decides  to  restore 
his  fallen  fortunes  at  the  gaming  table.  He  takes  his  remaining 
stock  of  money  with  him  and  enters  a  gaming  club  to  which  he  has 
the  entree.  For  a  time  fortune  favours  him,  until,  emboldened 
by  success,  he  ventures  to  take  the  bank.  From  this  moment  luck 
comple'ely  deserts  him,  and  he  loses  his  all.  He  applies  to  a 
friend  for  a  loan,  which  is  relused,  but  on  making  his  position 
known  to  one  of  the  officials  of  the  bank  he  is  introduced  to  a 
moneylender  who,  on  learning  that  he  is  about  to  marry  a  heiress, 
agrees  to  loan  fifteen  thousand  francs  on  his  note  of  hand  for  thirty 
thousand  francs,  payable  at  his  marriage.  Some  weeks  elapfe,  and 
there  is  no  sign  of  the  marriage  taking  place.  The  moneylender 
grows  impatient,  and  threatens  proceedings.  Darville  pleads  for 
an  extension  of  time,  which  is  refused  him.  His  only  hope  is  to 
hurry  on  the  marriage,  and  his  persuasions  induce  his  fiancee  to 
fix  the  day.  He  interviews  her  at  her  home,  and  is  afterwards 
asked  to  stop  to  dinner.  This  dinner,  commenced  so  pleasantly  by 
the  assembled  family,  is  abruptly  terminated,  for  M.  Richard 
collapses  in  his  chair. 

The  doctor,  considering  the  case  one  of  gravity,  sends  for  a  col- 
league, and  later  on  they  tell  Darville  that  their  diagnosis  leaves 
no  doubt  as  to  M.  Richard's  serious  condition.  Darville  receives 
this  news  in  a  little  ante-room,  where  he  has  been  waiting  during 
the  consultation.  He  has  been  thinking  wearily  of  the  blow  to  his 
hopes,  and  of  his  plight,  more  desperate  than  ever,  now  that  the 
marriage  must  be  delayed.  He  lingers  for  a  few  moments,  and  his 
eye  alights  upon  M.  Richard's  cheque  book  lying  on  the  table. 
He  quickly  tears  a  cheque  out  of  the  book,  and  slipping  it  into  bis 
pocket,  hastily  returns  home  after  making  his  adieux.  Safe  in  his 
room,  Darville  sets  about  his  task  of  forging  the  cheque.  As  he 
finishes  the  last  stroke,  a  vision  of  the  sick-room,  with  the  sufferer 
beyond  all  hope  of  recovery,  comes  before  him.  On  the  morrow, 
Darville  presents  the  cheque  at  the  bank,  and  it  is  cashed.  Whilst 
this  is  happening,  the  doctors  attending  M.  Richard  have  called  in 
an  eminent  specialist,  in  the  faint  hope  of  saving  their  patient's  life. 
The  specialist  performs  a  successful  operation  and  gives  every  hope 
of  recovery  Darville,  calling  after  his  visit  to  the  bank,  hears  the 
news  with  dismay.  M.  Richard  recovers,  and  during  his  conval- 
escence, is  able  to  attend  to  some  of  his  private  affairs,  and  he 
discovers  the  missing  cheque.  Annoyed  and  suspicious,  he 
telephones  to  his  banker,  who  interrogates  his  cashier  at  the  other 
end  of  the  wire.  The  cashier  remembers  the  appearance  of  the 
man  who  cashed  the  cheque,  although  he  is  unaware  of  his  identity 
The  manager  accordingly  requests  him  to  accompany  him  to  his 
client's  house.  Meanwhile  M.  Richard  has  rejoined  his  wife  and 
daughter,  to  whom  he  recounts  his  discovery  in  the  presence  of 
Darville.  The  latter,  scenting  danger,  excuses  himself,  and  hurries 
away.  As  be  is  leaving  the  house,  the  banker  and  his  cashier 
arrive,  recognition  between  the  latter  and  Darville  is  mutual. 
Darville  dashes  awav,  while  the  banker  and  cashier  follow  in  pur- 
suit. Darville  finding  escape  impossible,  hurriedly  enters  a  block  of 
flats,  closing  the  main  door  after  him.  His  pursuers  struggle  to  force 
the  door.  Their  efforts  are  arrested  by  the  sound  of  a  pistol  shot. 
The  door  yields  to  renewed  efforts,  and  the  prostrate  body  of 
Darville,  with  a  bullet  wound,  is  found  on  the  floor.  He  is  taken  to 
the  Richards'  house,  where  the  real  truth  is  told  to  M.  Richard 
aside.  Jeanne,  terrified  and  overwhelmed  with  grief,  sobs  bv  the 
side  of  her  wounded  lover,  until  the  real  state  of  affairs  is  gently 
broken  to  her.  For  a  moment  she  is  tempted  to  turn  away  with 
loathing,  but  the  dying  man,  praying  for  forgiveness  with  his  last 
breath,  gains  her  heartbroken  pity  before  death  silences  his  last 
appeal. 

"NICK  WINTER  AND  THE  STOLEN  FAVOURITE."— 

Released  December  14th.     Length  3,390  feet. 

Baron  Horewitz  is  a  wealthy  and  well-known  sportsman,  and  he 
has  long  cherished  the  hope  of  carrying  off  the  Grand  Prix. 
Whirlwind  promises  to  enable  him  to  reali  e  this  hope,  and  as  the 
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great  day  of  the  race  approaches,  the  horse,  already  a  hot 
favourite,  is  carefully  guarded.  The  horse  and  its  chances  are, 
in  fact,  the  principal  topics  of  sporting  news,  and  it  occurs  to  the 
head  of  a  gang  of  rogues,  one  Fred  Ranval,  that  the  Baron  could 
•be  made  to  pay  heavily  if  the  horse  could  be  stolen  from  him. 
Some  time  previously  this  man  had  stumbled  across  a  rather  slow- 
witted  character,  called  Tattooed  Jim,  from  an  ace  of  spades 
tattooed  in  the  palm  of  each  hand.  This  man  is  so  l'ke  Nick 
Winter  that  he  might  well  be  mistaken  for  his  twin  brother,  the 
on'y  difference  between  him  and  the  great  detective  being  a  slight 
twitch  of  one  side  of  the  face,  which  gives  him  a  rather  foolish, 
vacillating  expression.  Fred  Ranval  gets  this  man  to  join  his 
gang,  and  trains  and  primes  him  to  act  tne  part  of  the  detective. 
Then,  when  all  is  in  readiness,  he  writes  a  blackmailing  letter  to 
the  Baron,  threatening  the  theft  of  the  fillv  unless  an  enormous 
sum  be  pa'd  to  a  mysterious  man,  who  is  to  be  in  the  Champs 
Elysees  at  a  certain  hour  of  a  certain  evening.  The  Baron  takes 
no  notice  of  the  letter.  On  the  day  following  a  visitor,  giving  his 
name  as  Nick  Winter,  calls,  and  declaring  that  he  is  fully  aware  of 
the  plot  to  steal  Whirlwind,  offers  his  services  as  a  safeguard.  The 
Baron,  naturally  unsuspicious  that  the  man  can  be  any  other  than 
the  detective,  agrees  to  allow  him  to  watch  the  horse  throughout  the 
night,  in  company  with  four  of  his  subordinates.  Next  morning 
the  Baron  finds  all  five  men  tightly  bound  with  ropes,  and  no  sign 
of  Whirlwind.  Anger  and  dismay  hold  him  speechless  for  a 
moment,  and  then  he  flings  the  detective  and  his  assistants  out  of 
doors.  A  re  port  of  the  audacity  of  the  thieves  in  disposing  of  the 
great  detective  appears  in  the  Press.  These  reports  are  seen  by 
Nick,  and  his  fury  knows  no  bounds  at  the  free  use  which  is  made 
of  his  name.  His  first  move  is  to  hurry  off  to  the  Baron's  resi- 
dence at  Maisons  Lafitte,  the  great  training  centre  just  outside 
Paris.  He  forces  his  way  into  the  Baron's  presence,  and  is  pre- 
pared to  demand  an  explanation,  when  another  card  is  brought 
in  to  the  Baron.  This  card  bears  the  name  of  Nick  Winter,  and  a 
handwritten  note  stating  that  the  detective  has  discovered  that  the 
thieves  are  requiring  a  ransom  of  ten  thousand  francs  for  the  return 
of  Whirlwind.  The  Baron  stares  at  Nick  in  amazement,  and  the 
detective  is  himself  puzzled  He  promptly  suggests  that  the  man 
using  his  name  shall  be  admitted,  wtiilst  he  hides  behind  a 
curtain.  His  suggestion  is  acted  upon,  and  when  the  Baron's  second 
visitor  enters,  the  mystery  is  explained.  He  refuses  to  entertain  any 
idea  of  paying  the  ransom  to  recover  his  horse,  and  sends  the  sham 
detective  away.  The  Baron  observes  the  tattooed  aces  on  the 
palms  of  the  man's  hands.  Nick  promptly  sets  to  work.  He 
disguises  himself  and  follows  his  double,  who,  however,  scents 
trouble,  and  eludes  him  in  a  taxi  after  a  terrific  pursuit.  Nick 
changes  his  tactics,  and  actually  gets  into  touch  with  the  thieves 
by  feigning  to  be  his  own  double  and  using  the  ace  of  spades  sign. 
He  learns  where  the  horse  has  been  taken,  and  when  he  no  longer 
dares  to  stay  in  the  company  of  the  thieves  he  dogs  them  in  the 
disguise  of  an  old  woman.  He  clambers  to  the  top  of  a  telephone 
pole,  and  by  means  of  a  portable  transmitter,  concealed  in  the 
folds  of  his  dress,  he  telephones  to  headquarters  for  reinforcements. 
Police  agents  are  soon  with  him,  and  a  prompt  raid  is  made  on 
the  thieves'  hiding-place.  Whirlwind  is  recovered,  but  the  rogues, 
scenting  trouble,  escape.  On  Baron  Horewitz's  invitation, 
Winter  remains  at  Maisons  Lafitte  in  order  to  keep  an  eye  on  the 
horse,  and,  as  things  remain  quiet  for  some  time,  it  is  supposed 
that  all  attempts  upon  the  horse  have  been  renounced.  Then  an 
unexpected  incident  occurs.  The  Baron  receives  an  urgent  wire 
stating  that  his  sister  is  ill,  and  requesting  him  to  hurry  to  Paris  at 
once.  He  prepares  to  go,  leaving  Nick  Winter  in  charge  of  his 
affairs.  Winter,  however,  is  slightly  suspicious,  and  his  suspicions 
are  confirmed  when  he  himself  receives  a  telegram  from  the  Head 
of  Police,  with  instructions  to  return  to  Paris.  He  endeavours 
to  telephone,  and  finds  that  all  the  lines  have  been  cut.  He  hurries 
after  the  Baron,  explains  to  him  that  both  must  feign  departure, 
and  alight  from  the  train  before  the  first  stopping  place,  in  order 
to  return  to  Maisons  Lafitte.  His  plan  is  carried  out,  but  both 
men  are  followed  by  two  of  the  gang,  who  alight  from  the  train 
simultaneously  with  them.  Fortunately,  Nick  sees  them,  and,  by 
careful  manoeuvres,  is  able  to  hoodwink  them  right  and  left.  All 
now  goes  well  until  the  day  of  the  great  race,  when,  at  the  last 
moment,  it  is  found  that  the  jockey  has  disappeared.  Nick,  how- 
ever, refuses  to  be  beaten,  and  he  himself  rides  the  horse — to 
victory.  The  horse  has  to  be  removed  back  again  to  Maisons 
Lafitte,  and  it  occurs  to  him  that  another  attempt  may  be  made 
on  the  homewa-d  journey.  He  arranges  to  be  concealed  with  the 
owner  in  Whirlwinds  box  during  the  journey  10  Maisons  Lafitte. 
The  box  is  held  up  by  the  gang  on  the  lonely  Mai  ons  Lafitte  road. 
Nick,  stepping  forth  at  the  right  moment,  with  the  help  of  his 
subordinates  concealed  in  the  van  is  able  to  effect  one  of  his 
smartest  and  neatest  captures. 


"INCENDIARY  INDIANS."  —  Released  December  14th. 
Length  610  feet. 

Lone  Wolf  loves  pretty  May,  one  of  the  settler's  daughters,  and 
straightway  asks  her  father's  consent  to  marriage.  The  settler 
treats  his  proposal  with  contempt,  and  vows  his  daughter  shall 
never  marry  an  Indian.  Lone  Wolf  leaves  him  with  hatred,  and 
vengeance  smouldering  in  his  heart.  The  settlers  realise  their 
danger,  and  think  it  best  to  seek  safety  at  Mike  Cullough's  shack, 
a  neighbouring  ranch.  Mike  Cullough  welcomes  them  heartily, 
but  when  he  learns  the  story  he  thinks  the  outlook  ominous,  and, 
gathering  the  cattle  within  the  gates  of  the  ranch,  prepares  to 
defend  it  if  the  Indians  should  make  an  attack.  Soon  the  savage 
tribe,  led  by  Lone  Wolf,  surround  the  ranch  and  opm  the  attack. 
The  settlers  offer  a  desperate  resistance,  but  they  are  few  in  number, 
and  when  the  Indians  scale  the  walls  to  set  fire  to  the  cabin  in 
which  they  are  entrenched  things  look  black  -for  them.  Tongues 
of  flame  dart  out  upon  them  on  every  side  ;  the  gallant  little  band 
keep  their  enemies  at  bay  until  one  of  them  determines  to  make  a 
deperate  rush  for  help.  With  a  child  in  his  arms  he  creeps  out  at 
the  back  of  the  ranch,  and  has  almost  got  away,  when  some  few  of 
the  Indians  espy  him.  An  exciting  race  follows,  in  which  the 
settler  has  many  hairbreadth  escapes,  including  the  crossing  of  a 
wide  and  turbulent  stream  with  the  help  of  a  rope.  He  finally 
arrives  at  his  destination,  breathless  and  exhausted.  On  hearing 
his  story  the  settlers  are  soon  in  the  saddle  and  riding  to  the 
rescue  of  their  besieged  neighbours.  They  arrive  in  time  to  rout 
the  Indians  and  save  from  the  burning  ranch  the  almost  fainting 
settlers  and  their  families. 

"THE  PERJURED  CONFESSION."— Released  January  4th. 
Length  3,169  feet. 

Noel  Rambert,  a  mechanic  in  a  large  engineering  works,  notices 
that  his  mate  endeavours  to  conceal  a  note  he  has  been  reading, 
from  his,  Noel's,  observation.  Rambert's  suspicions  are  aroused 
by  this  act,  and,  snatching  the  note  away,  he  reads  it.  It  is  from 
his  own  wife  pleading  to  the  man  to  refrain  from  pursuing  her 
with  his' unwelcome  attentions.  The  perusal  of  this  note  arouses 
Rambert's  fierce  anger.  He  flings  off  his  friend,  and,  hurrying 
home,  bitterly  reproaches  his  wife,  in  spite  of  her  protestations 
that  she  is  entirely  guiltless  of  any  infidelity,  either  in  thought  or 
deed.  So  husband  and  wife  separate,  the  man  taking  with  him 
little  Jacques,  bis  son.  Later  he  is  the  victim  of  an  accident  at  the 
works,  and  is  obliged  to  enter  the  hospital  with  an  injured  hand. 
When  he  leaves  he  can  obtain  no  work,  and  because  of  his  son, 
who  cries  hungrily  for  food,  he  begs  in  the  streets.  But  before 
this  happens  there  has  entered  into  the  play  a  man  named  Mortal. 
Mortal  is  a  well-known  business  man,  rather  heavily  involved  at 
the  moment.  He  is  induced  to  play  for  high  stakes  one  night  at 
his  club,  and  has  recourse  to  the  generosity  of  a  Iriend,  one  Laver- 
dac,  who  sends  him  a  large  sum  to  tide  him  over  his  difficulties. 
Mortal ,  finding  he  is  unable  to  meet  his  obligations,  asks  Laverdac  lor 
a  few  days'  grace.  Almost  immediately  he  has  sent  this  letter  Mortal 
regrets  it,  fearing  that  Laverdac  may  speak  of  it,  and  so  damage 
his  credit  in  the  business  world.  Things  are  going  from  bad  to 
worse  with  him,  and  he  resolves  that  at  all  costs  he  must  have  the 
letter  back.  He  waits  one  night  in  the  street  where  Laverdac  has 
his  rooms,  and  on  appearing  he  steps  up  to  him  with  some  genial 
word  of  recognition.  Laverdac  greets  him  effusively,  and  admits 
him  through  the  public  door  with  his  own  key.  Mortal  is  satisfied 
that  no  one  has  seen  them  enter.  Once  inside  Laverdac's  rooms, 
he  asks  for  the  letter.  Laverdac  refuses  it,  and  Mortal  shoots  him 
with  a  pistol.  The  sound  of  the  shot  is  heard  outside  by 
Rambert,  pacing  the  streets.  He  springs  to  the  window, 
forces  it  and  enters  the  room  just  as  Mortal,  seeing  his  shadow  on 
the  pane,  escapes  by  the  door  and  the  public  stairs.  Ram- 
bert just  sees  his  departing  form,  then  stoops  to  look  at 
the  motionless  body  on  the  floor.  He  is  examining  it,  when 
the  police,  aroused  by  other  tenants,  enter.  Seeing  Rambert 
bending  over  the  dead  man,  they  arrest  him  upon  a  charge  of 
murder.  At  the  first  examination  everything  goes  against  Ram- 
bert. His  right  hand  is  the  injured  one,  and  when  he  pleads  that 
he  could  not  have  fired  the  pistol,  the  expert's  report,  that  the 
pistol  was  fired  with  the  left  hand,  is  produced.  Rambert  is,  as  a 
consequence,  unable  to  prove  his  innocence  and  is  committed  for 
trial.  Many  theories  are  put  forward  in  the  papers,  and  one  of 
these  arouses  Mortal's  fears,  and  Mortal  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  must  buy  a  confession.  He  sees  Rambert  in  prison. 
Alone  with  Rambert,  he  coolly  tells  him  that  he  is  the  real 
murderer,  and  when  the  latter  would  rush  to  the  door  to  shout 
out  the  truth,  he  holds  him  back  and  blandly  points  out  that  no 
one  will  believe  his  story,  should  he  choose  to  deny  it.  Rambert, 
broken  and  half-stunned  by  the  long  examinations  he  has  undergone, 
realises  the  significance  of   the  other's   point,  and   listens  whilst 
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Mortal  suggests  that  he,  Rambert,  shall  confess  to  the  crime  in 
return  for  a  large  sum.  This  sum,  Mortal  argues,  will  save  ihe 
life  of  Rambert's  son,  who  is  a  weakling.  Rambert  knows  this, 
and  resolves  to  be  a  party  to  the  terrible  pact.  He  is  true  to 
his  word,  and  on  the  day  of  his  trial  he  perjures  himself  and 
swears  that  he  killed  Laverdac.  The  verdict  is  Guilty,  and  the 
death-sentence  is  pronounced.  That  night  Mortal's  agent  obtains 
permission  to  the  condemned  man's  cell,  and  gives  Rambert  a 
sealed  envelope  containing  the  price  of  his  sacrifice.  Rambert 
asks  him  if  he  will  carry  a  letter  to  one,  Doctor  Arthez,  who 
has  taken  charge  of  his  boy  out  of  sheer  pity.  The  man  promise':, 
and  Rambert,  writing  a  poor  note,  seals  it  up  with  the  bank 
notes.  Mortal's  agent  carries  the  package  to  Doctor  Arth  z,  who 
receives  it  in  the  presence  of  Jacques.  He  sends  the  boy  away, 
but  the  little  lellow,  who  is  fully  aware  of  his  father's  impending 
fate,  creeps  back  to  listen  to  the  conversation  which  follows.  That 
same  night,  after  he  has  been  put  to  bed,  his  mother,  who  has 
learnt  of  his  whereabouts,  comes  to  beg  the  doctor  to  let  her  see 
him.  At  the  very  moment  she  stands  watching  him  she  is  startled 
by  seeing  him  start  up  from  his  bed  with  horror  depicted  in  every 
line  of  his  face.  She  calls  the  doctor  and  awakens  the  boy,  who, 
after  staring  affrightedly  at  them,  suddenly  rushes  into  the  inner 
room,  and,  pulling  open  a  desk  drawer,  hurriedly  searches  for  the 
sealed  letter.  Beiore  the  doctor  or  his  mother  can  reach  him,  he 
has  torn  open  the  envelope,  and  is  holding  out  the  letter  inside  to 
be  scanned.  The  doctor,  all  his  scruples  brushed  aside,  seizes  and 
reads  it.  The  rest  is  soon  over.  The  doctor  soon  has  the  Minister 
of  Justice  roused  from  his  bed,  and  orders  are  given  for  the  execution 
to  be  stopped.  Mortal,  with  morbid  anxiety,  has  gained  admission 
to  the  prison  yard,  and,  as  the  very  order  which  releases  the 
victim  he  has  purchased,  provides  also  for  his  arrest,  he  is 
detained  there  and  then.  As  to  Rambert,  joy  makes  him  less 
stern  and  hard,  and  when  he  leaves  the  prison  his  wife,  who  has 
come  with  the  doctor,  has  brought  him  to  realise  how  unjustified 
his  suspicions  were,  and  how  worthy  she  is  to  be  the  mother  of 
little  Jacques. 


RELIANCE. 


Western  Import  Co. 


"BROTHERS  UNDER  THE  SKIN."— Released  January 
1st.     Length  984  feet. 

Jack  Adams,  spokesman  for  the  workmen  in  the  factory,  pleads 
with  the  owner,  Griscom,  against  a  twenty  per  cent,  cut  in  wages. 
Griscom  reluses  to  consider  the  men's  side  ;  the  men  walk  out.  Jack, 
seeking  work  at  another  factory  is  "black-listed."  He  is  reduced 
to  starvation.  Wife  needs  a  doctor.  Jack  sends  a  note  to  Griscom 
pleading  to  be  taken  back.  Griscom  writes  back,  "  Glad  to  see 
you  so  humble,  but  you  can't  work  for  me."  Jack,  desperate, 
determines  on  vengeance.  Outside  Gri'com's  mansion  Jack  is 
overcome  by  weakness.  Elsie,  Griscom's  favourite  child,  finds 
Jack  and  has  him  taken  into  the  house.  Griscom  comes  in, 
suspects  Jack's  intentions,  and  accuses  him.  Jack  tells  of  his 
terrible  suffering.  Elsie  tries  to  console  him.  Jack  is  overcome. 
Weeps.  Griscom  relents  ;  offers  ford.  Jack  refuses.  Elsie  puts 
arms  around  Jack  ;  he  softens.  The  touching  scene  penetrates 
the  armour  of  Griscom's  selfishness,  he  offers  his  hand  to  Jack, 
who  accepts,  and  they  stand  acknowledged  "  Brothi  rs  under  the 
skin." 

"NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY."— Released  January  1st.  Length 
2,000  feet. 

Nicholas  Nickleby  was  the  son  of  a  country  gentleman  who  died 
leaving  his  family  destitute.  The  son,  his  sister  Kate,  and  their 
mother  went  to  London,  hoping  that  the  father's  brother,  Ralph, 
would  aid  them  to  secure  a  livelihood.  Ralph,  a  money  lender 
and  a  miser,  was  indifferent  to  the  claims  of  those  of  his  own  blood, 
but  the  beauty  of  Kate  impressed  him.  To  get  the  girl  in  his 
power,  he  sent  Nicholas  to  Yorkshire  as  assistant  to  a  schoolmaster, 
Squeers,  promising  to  care  fcr  his  mother  and  sister.  With 
Nicholas  out  of  the  way,  he  planned  to  use  the  girl  to  lure  rich 
men  to  his  home,  and  loan  them  money  on  excessive  terms.  The 
girl,  however,  was  too  high-minded  to  lend  herself  to  any  such 
scheme.  Nicholas  found  that  the  "  school  "  was  a  den  of  infamy. 
For  the  sake  of  his  mother  and  sister,  he  stood  it  as  long  as  he 
could,  but  finally  the  cruelty  of  Squeers  to  a  poor  drudge,  Smike, 
aroused  his  just  indignation.  He  thrashed  Squeers  soundly,  and 
left  the  school  for  ever.  Returning  home  he  finds  his  uncle  who 
is  reviling  the  two  helpless  women,  and  telling  them  that  he  will 
force   them  to  obey  his  commands.      Nicholas  enters  just  in  time, 


declares  he  will  protect  his  mother  and  sister,  and  orders  his  uncle 
from  the  house.  In  addition  he  promises  Smike  that  he  will  have  a 
home  with  them  for  the  r<=  st  of  his  life.  Nicholas  Nickleby,  after  his 
experiences  at  the  school  of  Wackford  Squeers,  returns  to  London , 
determined  to  make  a  home  for  his  mother  and  sister.  He  fails  to 
find  work,  and  his  uncle,  Ralph,  offers  to  see  that  the  women  are 
cared  for,  if  Nicholas  will  go  out  into  the  world  and  shift  for 
himself.  Nicholas,  with  no  prospects,  consents  and  leave  London, 
accompanied  by  the  faithful  Smike.  At  a  roadside  inn,  the 
wayfarers  fall  in  with  Vincent  Crumoles,  a  theatrical  manager, 
who  offers  them  employment.  They  gladly  accept,  Nicholas 
quickly  achieves  fame.  Nicholas's  sister  Kate  has  been  exposed  to 
insult  in  the  home  of  her  uncle,  and  he  does  not  defend  her.  His 
clerk,  Newman  Nog°s,  who  has  kept  a  watch  over  her,  warns. 
Nicholas,  and  he  comes  back  to  London,  post  haste.  Immediately 
alter  his  arrival,  Nicholas,  by  chance,  meets  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk, 
who  has  annoyed  his  sister  with  his  intentions,  and  Nicholas 
successfully  defends  her  honour.  Nicholas  secures  employment 
with  the  firm  of  Cherryble  Brothers,  his  employers  being  two  kind 
hearted  men,  who,  finding,  that  he  is  honest,  gladly  aid  him  to 
success.  At  their  establishment,  Nicholas  meets  Madeline  Bray,, 
with  whom  he  falls  in  love.  He  is  able  to  prevent  her  from  being 
united  to  a  worthless  old  miser,  who  has  her  father  in  his  power,, 
and  in  the  end  wins  her  love. 


SELIG. 

Gerrard  Street,  \v. 


"A  DETECTIVE'S  STRATEGY. "—Released  December  15th. 
Length  992  feet. 

"  A  Detective's  Strategy"  tells  the  very  human  story  of  an 
unloved  wife  and  mother,  who  craves  the  love  of  her  husband. 
This  love  has  been  denied  her  by  the  husband,  who  is  blinded  by 
his  wild  rush  alter  the  almighty  dollar.  Stanton  McVicker,  a 
species  of  the  fortune-hunting  society  man,  ensnares  the  heart  of 
the  woman  and  gains  her  consent  to  an  elopement.  The  husband 
hearing  of  this,  engages  Edwin  Randall  detective,  to  ferret  out  the 
case  and  prevent  the  elopement.  The  wife,  through  her  great  love 
fcr  her  only  child,  decides  to  remain  loyal  to  her  husband.  She 
confes  es  all  to  the  detective,  who  destroys  all  the  written  evidence 
against  her,  warns  the  intruder,  McVicker  away,  and  smooths  the 
path  of  misunderstanding  between  husband  and  wife.  After  telling 
the  husband  that  his  wife  is  good  and  true,  Randall  severs  his 
connection  with  the  case,  and  when  their  li  1  tie  child  appears  upon 
the  scene,  all  unfriendliness  between  the  mismated  couple 
disappears. 

"THE  PITY  OF  IT."— Released  December  19th.  Length  1,004 
feet. 

A  foolish  young  wife,  susceptible  to  flattery,  succumbs  to  the 
blandishments  of  an  unscrupulous  villain  and  with  only  imaginary 
reasons,  leaves  her  husband,  a  misstep  she  had  reason  to  regret 
only  once,  and  that  was  for  the  balance  of  her  life.  Tom  Morton, 
her  husband,  heartbroken  and  desperate,  lets  go  of  everything  and 
sinks  about  as  far  down  ss  a  man  can.  He  falls  into  good  hands, 
however,  and  is  restored  to  a  sense  of  reason  and  tries  bard  work 
as  an  antidote  for  bitter  reflection.  His  wife,  now  a  cast  off  play- 
thing, finds  him  and  begs  forgiveness  He  forgives  but  cannot 
forget.  She  sadly  leaves  her  last  hope  only  a  few  moments  before 
her  accidental  death. 

"WHY  JIM  REFORMED."  —  Released  December  22nd. 
Length  1,028  feet. 

"Why  Jim  Reformed"  is  a  story  dealing  with  a  habitual 
drinker,  who,  through  his  craving  for  liquor,  is  led  to  believe  that 
he  has  killed  his  best  friend  while  under  its  influence.  After  a 
shopping  trip  to  town  one  dav  he  succumbs  to  the  temptation  of 
taking  one  drink  on  the  way  home.  The  one  drink  develops  into  a 
great  many,  and  some  hours  later  he  awakens  from  a  drunken  stupor 
to  find  an  emptv  flask  and  a  revolver  lying  beside  him  on  the  grass- 
near  the  roadway.  He  cannot  account  for  the  gun  until  tie 
discovers  his  friend  lying  near  him  dead.  On  his  own  hands  he 
discovers  bloodstains.  As  everything  seems  to  prove  conclusively 
that  be  has  committed  the  crime,  Jim  decides  to  give  himself  up  to 
justice.  He  therefore,  goes  to  the  sheriff  to  surrender  himself. 
The  sheriff  meantime,  has  learned  that  Jim's  friend  was  accidentally 
killed  by  a  wolf  trap,  that  had  discharged  a  load  of  buckshot  into 
his  back.  Jim  is  leleased,  but  this  harrowing  experience  serves  to 
teach  him  a  very  bitter  le=son 
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"THE  PIRATE'S  DAUGHTER."— Released  December  26th. 
Length  932  feet. 

Old  Dirigo,  a  pirate,  had  a  daughter  of  whom  he  was  passion- 
ately fond.  For  her  sake  he  was  on  his  last  voyage  of  collecting 
treasure  He  took  his  daughter  aboard,  thinking  she  would  not 
discover  his  mode  of  life,  but  her  keen  instinct  detected  the  truth, 
and  she  berated  him  for  exposing  her  to  the  risk  of  being  intuited 
by  gross  and  brutal  men.  The  mate,  Vargas,  taking  advantage  of 
the  captain's  absence  ashore,  came  to  her  cabin  door,  and  when 
the  captain  returned  and  caught  him,  he  lashed  Vargas  to  ihe  mast 
and  subjected  him  to  the  tortures  of  the  whip  and  thirst.  In  going 
ashore  to  a  secret  cave  to  bury  his  treasure  in  a  safer  piace  the  old 
pirate  was  seen  by  a  vigilant  coastguard  and  followed.  He  and 
the  men  were  killed,  and  Almita  saw  her  father's  fate  from  the 
deck.  The  three  remaining  guards  rowed  to  the  ship,  where  the 
pirates  were  drinking  and  fighting,  and  two  were  killed  at  the 
direction  of  Almita.  The  third  guard  rowed  away,  but  in  their 
orgy  the  pirates  had  upset  a  lamp  and  the  ship  cauuht  fire. 
Seeing  a  woman  aboard,  the  guard  rowed  back,  but  the  frenzied 
ruffians  who  had  jumped  over  the  side,  seized  the  guard's  boat, 
and  he  was  compelled  to  swim  to  her  aid.  He  succeeded  in 
bringing  her  ashore,  and  the  next  day,  having  buried  her  father,  they 
took  the  treasure  to  the  padre  of  the  nearby  mission.  Almita  told 
the  padre  it  was  to  be  used  for  the  poor  of  his  church,  for  she  felt 
she  could  not  touch  it.  And  as  he  had  saved  her  life,  she  gave  it 
and  her  love  to  the  brave  man  who  had  made  her  an  orphan  in 
the  performance  of  his  duty. 

"BREAD  UPON  THE  WATERS." —  Released  December 
26th.     Length  1,018  feet. 

Tim  Clancy,  an  ex-convict,  on  the  day  of  his  release  returns 
home.  Having  learned  his  lesson  inside  prison  walls,  he  decides 
to  turn  over  a  new  leaf."  He  secures  work  at  the  Ganes  Shoe 
Factory.  Here  he  is  recognised  by  a  detective  and  when  his  record  is 
made  known  to  the  management  he  is  discharged.  Tim  spends 
many  weary  weeks  searching  for  work.  Finally  he  is  foiced  to  beg. 
He  appears  at  the  Pres  on  home  and  asks  for  bread.  Mrs.  Pres- 
ton, who  has  just  finished  her  baking,  gives  him  one  <  f  the  warm 
loaves  After  his  departure  Mrs.  Preston  discovers  the  loss  of  one 
of  her  finger  rings.  Tim  returns  home  and  finds  the  ring  inside 
the  loaf.  His  mother  prevails  upon  him  to  return  the  ring,  and 
Tim  starts  for  the  Preston  home.  Many  times  he  is  strongly 
tempted  to  pawn  the  ring  but  resists  the  temptation.  Arriving  at 
the  Prestons',  he  is  recognised  as  an  ex-convict,  and  before  he  has 
a  chance  to  explain  the  dog  is  set  upon  him.  He  flees,  but  is  later 
captured  and  taken  prisoner-  He  tells  his  story  of  finding  the 
ring,  and  when  it  is  verified  by  Mrs.  Preston  Tim  is  finally  offered 
his  old  job  in  the  shoe  factory. 

"THE  SHUTTLE  OF  FATE."— Released  December  29th. 
Length   1.030  feet. 

Frank  Keene,  roughened  by  years  spent  in  the  Alaskan  gold- 
fields,  is  re' timing  to  San  Franchco  on  a  steamer  that  also  carries 
the  DeLongs  and  their  little  daughter,  Lois.  Keene's  lonely 
heart  is  attracted  to  the  child's  sweet  ways,  and  the  tot  takes  a 
natural  liking  to  him  One  night  the  steamer  meets  with  a  dis- 
astrous collision  and  terrible  scenes  ensue.  As  the  vessel  sinks 
the  passengers  and  crew  are  sfen  fighting  for  vantage  points. 
Gradually  all  are  forced  to  leap  overboard  Ket  ne  fights  his  way 
to  Lois,  grabs  her  in  his  arms,  leaps  into  the  ocean  and  swims. 
The  child's  parents  are  lost,  but   Keene  an  1   the  child  are  saved 

Keene  takes  Lois  inland  with  him.  In  the  city  he  falls  into 
gambling  ways.  Lois,  in  a  very  touching  scene,  invades  the  bar- 
room in  her  nightgown  and  by  her  sweet  innocence  causes  him  to 
forswear  gambling  and  drinking  lor  ever.  Keene  buys  a  ranche 
and  settles  duwn  to  bring  Lois  up  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  The 
child  develops  into  a  beautiful  girl. 

Keene  idolises  her,  and  she  is  perfectly  happy  with  him.  One 
night  as  they  are  sitting  about  the  lamp  together,  Keene  is  struck 
dumb  by  an  advertisement  in  the  paper,  asking  for  information 
concerning  the  DeLong  child,  supposedly  lost  in  the  wreck. 
Keene  has  a  silent  struggle  with  himself,  but  conquers  his  desire 
to  keep  Lois  hidden  from  her  past,  and  sends  her  to  her  aunt  in  the 
East.  Thereafter  Keene's  life  is  one  of  pathetic  loneliness.  Tte 
love  which  he  thought  was  only  fatherly  he  recognises  now  as 
more.  In  the  East,  Lois  is  loved  by  an  ardent  young  admirer,  but 
her  heart  has  stayed  on  the  Western  ranch  with  Keene.  Unable 
to  bear  the  separation  longer,  she  flees  to  the  old  home,  and  she  and 
Keene  are  married. 

"TRICKED  BY  SMUGGLERS."  —  Released  January  2nd 
Length  1,010  feet. 

Tom  Saunders,  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  is  endeavouring 
to   locate  a  band  of  smugglers  on  a  Pacific  Coast  island.     He  is 


attracted  by  the  suspicious  actions  of  a  party  of  fishermen,  headed 
by  old  Joe  Devonne,  but  is  unable  to  obtain  actual  proof  of  their 
guilt.  He  meets  the  old  man's  daughter,  and,  for  business  pur- 
poses, makes  love  to  her.  By  a  trick  he  learns  through  her  of  the 
hiding  place  of  the  smugglers  and  their  hoard  and  tackles  the 
man  single-handed.  He  is  over-powered  in  a  struggle  in 
which  the  old  man  is  shot  in  the  arm.  He  is  bound  and 
taken  aboard  their  sloop,  and  the  supposition  is  that  they 
will  make  short  work  of  the  spy.  The  girl,  to  whom  the 
love-making  has  been  a  very  serious  matter,  struggles  between 
love  for  the  man  and  filial  duty  and  fears  for  his  life.  She  swims 
out  to  the  yawl  and  rele<ses  Tom.  Tom,  released,  still  has  his 
duty  to  perform  and  tracks  the  old  man  to  his  shack  and  is  about 
to  make  the  arrest  when  the  girl  turns  the  tables  on  him  in  a  most 
surprising  manner. 


SOLAX. 

J.  F.  Brockliss. 


'•  FRA  DIAVOLO."     Released  December  14th.     Length  3,000. 
feet 

Fra  Diavolo,  the  bold  brigand  of  the  Italian  forests,  enters  a 
tavern,  in  defiance  ot  the  $10,000  reward  which  has  been  offered 
for  his  capture.  Presently  a  glance  of  recognition  passes  between 
the  bandit  and  one  of  the  waiters,  and  Diavolo's  attention  is  at 
once  drawn  to  an  English  nobleman  and  his  beauti'ul  bride.  The 
lady's  neck  and  hands  are  ablaze  with  jewels,  and  the  outlaw  casts 
covetous  glances  at  the  wealth.  Diavolo  succeeds  in  making  the 
acquaintance  of  Lady  Allcash  and  finds  little  difficulty  in  obtaining 
from  the  fair  creature  a  full  account  of  her  travelling  plans.  In 
possession  of  this  knowledge  he  flings  himself  into  the  saddle  and  is 
soon  on  his  way  to  the  encampment  of  bis  cohorts  in  the  mountains. 
He  tells  them  his  plans  for  the  hold- up  and  robbery  of  Lord  and 
Lady  Allcash,  and  the  brigands  promise  to  be  on  hand  at  the 
appointed  place  and  time.  Lord  and  Lady  Allcash  enter  the  old 
stage  coach,  and  are  not  a  little  surprised  to  see  that  thev  are  being 
accompanied  by  Diavolo  on  horseback.  He  keeps  up  his  flirtation 
with  the  lady  until  they  reach  a  watering-place.  Here  he  asks 
two  members  of  his  gang  to  report  to  him  at  the  tavern  at  Terracine, 
the  next  town,  after  wh  ch  he  rides  on  to  await  fresh  developments 
The  coach  is  duly  held-up  and  its  occupants  plundered  of  their 
money  and  jewels,  and  afterwards  allowed  to  proceed  on  their  way. 
The  coach  reaches  the  tavern  of  Terracine  and  the  travellers 
relate  their  sad  experience.  Among  the  listeners  is  Lorenzo,  a 
young  lieutenant  who  is  in  love  with  Zerline,  the  landlord's 
daughter,  and  who  is  convinced  that  Diavolo  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
mischief.  His  eff  rts  are  stimulated  by  the  heavy  reward  which 
is  offered  for  the  capture  of  the  brigand,  for  the  landlord  has  no 
wish  to  see  his  daughter  married  to  a  poor  man.  Lorenzo  makes 
his  way  to  the  brigand  encampment,  and  recovers  a  portion  of  the 
stolen  property,  but  cannot  discover  Diavolo.  He  returns  with 
the  valuables  and  is  handsomely  rewarded  by  the  grateful  Lord 
Allcash.  Amid-t  the  excitement  Diavolo  makes  his  appearance 
and  endeavours  to  console  the  weeping  lady.  His  sympathetic 
manner  awakens  her  confidence  and  she  informs  him  that  the 
robbers  have  not  taken  all  her  valuables,  as  the  most  costly  jewels 
were  hidden  in  a  secret  recess  in  he-  gown.  Diavolo  is  vexed,  and 
determines  to  effect  the  capture  of  the  property.  At  night  Diavolo's 
gang  make  their  appearance  in  the  disguise  of  beggars,  and  although 
the  landlord  eyes  them  with  considerable  suspicion,  Diavolo 
succeeds  in  allaying  his  fears.  The  robber  chief  and  his  assistants 
exchange  information  and  appoint  a  rendezvous  for  midnight,  in 
order  to  capture  the  rest  of  the  travellers'  property.  At  midnight 
Diavolo,  hidden  in  a  dressing  room  adjoining  the  bedroom  of  the 
landlord's  daughter  and  the  sitting  room  of  the  nobleman  and  bis 
wife,  receives  the  signal  from  his  men.  A  rope  ladder  is  lowered  and 
he  is  f oon  joined  by  some  of  his  sturdy  fellows.  They  ate  inter- 
rupted by  the  arrival  of  Zerline,  who  has  come  to  her  room  to 
retire  for  the  night  The  bandits,  concealed  behind  a  curtain, 
watch  her  disrobing  and  jocosely  imitate  her  movements.  The  girl 
lies  down  and  is  soon  fast  asleep.  The  bandits  enter  her  room,  but 
are  again  interrupted,  by  Lorenz\  who  has  come  to  caress  his 
sweetheart.  The  noise  occasioned  by  the  lieutenant  awakens  Lord 
and  Lady  Allcash.  They  put  in  an  appearance  and  find  the  lovers 
in  each  other's  arms.  Fra  Diavolo  and  his  men  are  anxious  to 
effect  an  exit,  but  one  of  the  gang  in  his  eagerness  to  be  off  slips, 
which  causes  a  search  to  be  made.  Lorenzo  is  about  to  rush  into 
the  dressing-room  with  drawn  sword,  but  Diavolo  saves  the  situa- 
tion.     He  steps   forth,    faces   the   music,  and  at   the  same  time 
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arranges  for  his  men  to  effect  their  escape.  Both  Lorenzo  and  Lord 
Allcash  are  indignant,  and  demanding  an  explanation,  are  separ- 
ately informed  by  the  audacious  Diavolo  that  he  had  an  appointment 
with  a  lady,  the  lieutenant  believing  Lady  Allcash  to  be  the  one 
referred  to,  whilst  Lord  Allcash  is  given  to  understand  that  Zerline 
is  the  attraction.  Both  gentlemen  are  amused  by  this  piece  of 
scandal,  and  all  retire.  Next  day  Lord  Allcash  and  Lorenzo 
compare  notes  as  to  their  midnight  visitor.  They  are  both  infuriated, 
and  Zerline  and  Lady  Allcash  are  accused  of  infidelity.  The 
bandits  are  sit  ing  round  the  tables  enjoying  their  wine,  which  is 
served  by  the  pretty  Zerline.  One  of  the  men,  being  somewhat  ex- 
hilarated and  remembering  the  girl's  poses  on  the  previous  night, 
imitates  her  to  her  face.  She  at  once  connects  this  with  her  lover's 
accusations,  and  taking  him  on  one  side,  tells  him  that  she  is  con- 
vinced the  man  must  have  b?en  in  her  room.  Lorenzo  has  the  men 
seized  and  searched,  and  a  letter  is  found  on  one  of  them  from  Dia- 
volo. Lorenzo  orders  the  brig  and  at  the  point  of  a  pistol  to  ring  the 
village  bell.  Fra  Diavolo  is  nearly  trapped  ;  however,  he  matches 
swords  and  succeeds  in  getting  clear.  Lorenzo  and  a  trcop  of 
soldiers  follow  in  close  pursuit,  but  the  lieutenant  becomes  sepa- 
rated from  his  men  and  left  to  deal  with  Diavolo  alone.  They 
meet  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice  and  a  hand  to  hand  struggle  ensues, 
during  which  Diavolo  is  finally  worsted  and  falls  over  the  cliff 
with  a  crash  into  a  watery  grave  many  hundreds  of  feet  below. 


repulsed,  he  demands  the  return  of  his  money  at  the  first 
opportunity,  and  refuses  to  grant  Noirmont  any  extension.  To  save 
her  husband  Mrs.  Noirmont  sells  her  priceless  pearl  necklace  and 
replaces  it  by  one  of  mock  pearls — with  the  money  thus  obtained 
Hirschman  is  repaid.  Next  day,  some  oil  shares  owned  by 
Noirmont  are  announced  to  be  steadily  rising,  Noirmont  commu- 
nicates with  his  stockbrokers  by  telephone  and  instructs  them  to 
buy  more  shares  for  him.  Hirschman  in  the  meantime,  hearing  of 
his  friend's  good  fortune,  determines  to  ruin  him,  and  sends  a 
forged  telegram,  supposed  to  have  come  from  Noirmont,  ordering 
his  brokers  to  sell  out  of  Okasa  shares  at  once.  That  evening 
Hirschman  meets  the  Noirmonts  at  a  ball,  and  while  dancing 
with  Mrs.  Noirmont  he  notices  that  her  pearls  are  false,  he  guesses 
what  has  happened,  and  annoyed  at  her  indifference  to  his 
advances,  he  breaks  the  string,  scattering  the  beads  on  the  floor, 
crushing  them  with  his  feet.  Mrs.  Noirmont,  in  anger,  seeks  her 
husband  to  inform  him  of  Hirschman's  behaviour,  and  at  the  same 
moment  his  brokers  demand  an  interview,  showing  him  the 
telegram  they  have  received  and  which  they  fail  to  understand 
after  his  instructions  by  'phone  earlier  in  the  day.  Noirnont 
knows  nothing  of  the  message,  but  his  wife  notices  Hirsch- 
man's expression  and  denounces  him.  The  impos  er  slinks  away 
into  the  night,  he  knows  bis  act  is  punishable  by  law  and  hurriedly 
leaves  the  country. 


THANHOUSER. 
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"IN  BLOSSOM  TIME."— Released  December  14th.  Length 
1,000  feet. 

It  was  blossom  time,  and  the  girl  was  happy  in  her  simple  rural 
life  and  in  the  love  of  her  rustic  suitor.  Just  then  word  came  that 
her  wealthy  aunt  desired  to  give  her  a  home  in  the  city,  and  the 
young  woman  jumped  at  the  chance.  So  she  went  away,  waving  a 
careless  farewell  to  the  "  man  she  left  behind  her."  A  year 
passed  on,  but  the  girl  was  not  happy  in  her  new  environment.  A 
titled  suitor  had  entered  her  life,  and  for  a  time  she  thought  she 
would  marry  him.  She  receives  from  him  a  regular  "city  box  of 
flowers,"  and  at  the  same  time  her  country  sweetheart  sent  a  frag- 
rant branch  with  the  s-imple  message,  "It  is  blossom  time  in  the 
country."  She  was  stricken  with  home  sickness,  and  hurried  back 
to  the  country,  where  her  grandfather  welcomed  her  gladly,  but 
could  not  understand  why  she  had  returned.  Later  he  saw  them 
in  the  apple  orchard,  and  then  he  understood.  The  aged  grand- 
father was  more  or  less  of  a  philosopher,  and  he  often  expressed 
himself  on  the  situation,  his  confident  being  the  largest  and  most 
stable  of  the  trees  in  the  orchard.  "  I  am  glad  my  little  girl  came 
back  in  time,"  he  said  ;  "I  am  glad  that  the  blossoms  were  still  in 
bloom  and  that  everything  came  out  all  right,  but  it  was  a  mighty 
dangerous  experiment,  and  we  must  never  say  a  word  about  it." 
The  boy  and  girl  are  happy,  however,  and  always  regard  "  Blossom 
Time  "  as  the  loveliest  and  most  important  season  of  the  year. 


URBANORA, 

Wardour    Street,    W. 


"IN  THE  BEARS'  CLAWS."  —  Released  December  18th. 
Length  960  feet. 

Pursued  by  bears,  Mohawk,  a  trapper,  takes  refuge  in  Arizona 
Bill's  cabin  where  he  is  received  kindly  and  made  very  welcome. 
Bill's  wife  cooks  and  brings  him  a  meal,  and  Mohawk  is  much 
taken  with  her.  To  get  .'nto  her  good  graces  he  picks  out  all  his 
choicest  skins  and  brings  them  to  her  ;  but  Bettv  will  have  none  of 
him,  and,  furious  at  her  repulses,  the  trapper  seizes  her  in  his  arms 
and  attempts  to  embrace  her.  Arizona  Bill  hears  his  wife's  cry  for 
help,  and  teaches  the  trapper  a  well-deserved  lesson,  arousing  a 
vindictive  hatred  in  Mohawk's  heart.  A  few  days  later  Mohawk 
takes  two  bears  in  a  trap  and  has  them  put  in  a  cage.  He  lays 
in  wait  for  Arizona  Bill  and  shoots  him  as  he  passes  on  his  horse, 
wounding  him  badly. 

"  THE  SHARK."— Re'eased  December  nth.  Length  1,040 
feet. 

Being  in  pecuniary    difficulties   for  the    moment,   Noirmont,    a 

banker,  asks  his  friend  Hirschman  for  the  loan  of  £2, 000,  and  gives 

a  guarantee  to  repay  half  the  sum  in  a  fortnight.     Hirschman,  who 

has  a  great  admiration  for  Mrs.  Noirmont,  lends  the  money,  think- 

ng  it  will  gain  him    favour    in    her    eyes.     His  advances    being 


"CORONETS  AND  HEARTS."— Released  December  12th. 
Length  1,003  *eet- 

Leaving  England  in  search  of  an  American  wife,  young 
Cyril,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Creston,  on  reaching  America  meets 
Lilly  Penn,  and  immediately  lays  siege  to  her  heart  and  her 
fortune  when  he  learns  that  she  is  an  heiress.  The  Earl  of 
Creston  has  advised  his  son  that  if  he  marries  an  American 
woman  he  must  marry  money.  Lilly  is  urged  by  Cyril  to 
marry  him,  quoting  his  family  standing  in  England,  and  says  he 
will  bestow  on  her  a  coronet  which  he  will  bring  to  her  the 
following   night. 

The  next  day  he  goes  to  the  Safety  Deposit  Vaults  to  get  the 
jewelled  crown,  and  while  in  the  vault,  he  drops  a  letter  which 
he  has  recently  received  from  his  father,  reminding  him  again 
that  if  he  marries  he  must  marry  a  fortune.  Just  after  Cyril 
has  left,  Lilly  has  occasion  to  go  to  the  vault  to  deposit  some 
jewels  and  finds  the  letter  which  Cyril  dropped.  She  is  dis- 
tressed to  learn  that  he  is  a  fortune-hunter,  scorns  his  proffered 
coronet,  and  rejects  him.  He  sends  the  coronet  back  to  his 
father,  and  relinquishes  all  claim  to  his  title.  He  goes  West 
and  becomes  a  rancher.  A  couple  of  years  later  Mr.  Penn, 
after  a  siege  of  sickness,  takes  a  trip  West  with  his  daughter 
Lilly  and  his  doctor.  A  party  of  desperadoes  try  to  wreck 
the  train  and  rob  the  passengers.  Cyril  discovers  them  at 
their  work  and  drives  them  away,  signals  the  train  and  saves 
it.  In  the  scrimmage  he  is  shot  and  wounded.  The  trainmen 
carry  him  back  to  his  cabin  and  he  is  attended  to  by  Mr.  Penn's 
doctor.  Lilly  and  her  father  visit  Cyril.  He  is  surprised  to 
see  Lillian  and  they  are  both  glad  to  meet  again.  He  tells 
her  the  hardships  through  which  he  has  passed,  preferring  to 
depend  on  his  own  efforts  than  upon  a  title.  He  points  to  her 
head  and  says  that  he  has  no  coronet  to  place  there  now.  She 
reaches  through  the  window,  plucks  a  branch  of  vine,  twine? 
it  into  a  wreath,  and  places  it  upon  her  head.  Her  father 
and  the  doctor  withdraw  and  the  two  lovers  agree  that  hearts 
of  love  are  better  than  all  the  coronets  of  jewels. 

"  CAPTAIN  BARNACLE'S  LEGACY."— Released  Decem- 
ber   12th.     Length  1,010  feet. 

Captain  Barnacle  receives  a  letter  telling  him  that  Mr 
Markham,  a  South  African  gentleman,  whose  life  he  saverl 
some  years  ago,  has  died,  leaving  him  a  legacy  in  money  and 
some  property  and  jewels  in  South  Africa.  The  will  stipulate? 
that  he  shall  visit  the  property  in  person.  The  Captain  is  glad 
of  this  legacy,  as  it  will  enable  him  to  provide  for  his  adopted 
daughter  "Ruth  He  leaves  her  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Lawrence, 
and,  with  his  friend  Bunce,  starts  for  South  Africa.  They  are 
met  by  Krako,  the  overseer  of  the  property,  who  has  come  to 
drive  them  to  it  in  his  wagon.  Bunce  mistrusts  him,  but  there 
is  nothing  left  to  do  but  follow  him.  He  takes  them  to  the 
property,  where  Barnacle  discovers  that  Markham  has  left  an 
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African  wife  and  seven  children,  who  want  to  adopt  him  as 
their  father.  He  gets  some  very  valuable  diamonds  from  a 
safe  in  the  house,  and  these  excite  the  cupidity  of  Krako.  He 
works  on  the  jealousy  of  the  wife  and  they  plot  with  some  other 
natives  to  kill  the  sailors  as  they  sleep.  Barnacle  and  Dunce 
let  themselves  down  out  of  a  window  with  their  possessions, 
take  two  horses  which  they  are  forced  to  ride  barebacked  and 
fly  the  place.  After  many  difficulties,  they  reach  their  native 
land,  and  Barnacle,  happy  in  his  legacy,  hangs  some  of  the 
diamonds  on    Ruth's   neck. 

■  WRITTEN  IN  THE  SAND."— Released  December  19th. 
Length  997  feet. 

Love  is  awakened  in  the  heart  of  Peter  Hansen  when  he  sees 
his  name  written   within   the  outlines  of  a  heart  on  the  sands 

<  f  the  seashore.  Above  his  own  name  is  written  the  name  of 
■■  Norma,"  the  daughter  of  Gyntsen,  the  aristocrat  of  the  little 
village.  Norma's  father  is  a  widower.  He  idolises  his 
daughter.  Peter  is  not  given  to  associating  with  his  fellows, 
being  of  a  retiring  disposition.  His  natural  timidity  and  shy- 
ness forbid  him  to  make  known  his  love  for  her,  and  he  wor- 
ships her  in  silence.  Rowland,  a  nephew  of  Bjornson,  an  old 
preacher,  falls  in  love  with  Norma,  and  is  very  much  favoured 
by  Norma's  father.  Peter  notices  the  increasing  fondness  of 
Norma  for  Rowland,  but  he  is  of  too  high  a  character  to  allow 
his  jealousy  to  corrupt  his  manhood.  Rowland,  in  exploring 
the  mysteries  of  the  Norwegian  Coast,  enters  a  rocky  cavern 
."■.nd  is  rescued  by  Peter  from  the  quicksands  into  which  the 
young  fellow  is  fast  disappearing.  Again  he  shows  his  courage 
and  manhood  when  Norma's  father  is  robbed  by  Kitt,  a  vil- 
lainous young  fellow,  whom  he  pursues,  recovers  the  stolen 
jewels,  and  restores  them  to  Mr.  Gyntsen.  Peter,  still  hoping 
n  gainst  hope  that  Norma  might  care  for  him,  is  walking  along 
the  seashore.  He  sees  within  the  fresh  outlines  of  a  heart,  the 
names  of  "  Rowland  "  and  "  Norma."  This  is  too  much  for 
his  over-burdened   heart  to   bear.     He  abandons   all  hope,  and 

<  bscures  himself  for  ever  from  all  memories  of  the  past,  to 
forget   and   be  forgotten. 

"  A  VITAGRAPH  ROMANCE."— Released  December  19th. 
Length  994  feet. 

Through  chance,  Caroline  Carter,  daughter  of  Senator 
Carter,  and  Charles  McKay,  a  young  author,  meet.  They  be- 
come engaged.  Charles  follows  her.  He  arranges  a  meeting 
with  Caroline,  and  they  agree  to  elope.  He  enters  the  grounds 
of  the  Seminary,  places  a  ladder  at  the  side  of  the  building 
leading  to  Caroline's  room.  He  is  confronted  by  a  large  dog 
who  is  the  guardian  of  the  Seminary  grounds.  Caroline 
throws  Charles  a  box  of  bon  bons,  with  which  he  feeds  the  dog 
and  quiets  him.  The  two  lovers  are  soon  on  their  way  to  the 
Parson's  with  the  good  wishes  of  all  Caroline's  friends. 

Senator  Carter  reads  in  the  newspaper  of  his  daughter's 
marriage,  and  writes  her  that  as  she  has  disregarded  his 
wishes  he  hopes  she  will  be  able  to  continue  her  independence, 
regardless  of  him.  Charles,  to  strengthen  his  exchequer,  takes 
to  writing  scenarios  for  moving  pictures.  His  success  is  not 
encouraging.  While  out  walking,  Charles  and  Caroline  see  a 
moving  picture  company  making  a  scene  of  one  of  their  plays. 
He  recognises  the  director  as  an  old  friend.  Charles  tells  him 
that  he  is  looking  for  employment,  and  the  director  gives  him 
a  card,  telling  him  to  call  at  the  Vitagraph  Company,  and 
Caroline  in  a  short  time  becomes  one  of  the  leading  actresses. 

Senator  Carter,  passing  a  moving  picture  theatre,  sees  the 
picture  of  his  daughter  among  the  Vitagraph  players.  He 
goes  inside  to  see  the  play,  and  then  hastens  to  the  Vitagraph 
Studios.  He  is  introduced  to  the  heads  of  the  company,  and 
-ondurted  through  the  studios  in  search  of  Caroline.  He  finds 
>er  in  the  midst  of  a  very  touching  scene.  Caroline's  eyes  sud- 
denly meet  his.  She  rushes  into  his  arms.  He  is  overcome 
with  joy  at  finding  her,  and  readily  forgives  her  and  Charles. 
•Te   tells   Charles  he    is  proud  of    him    and   his    independence. 

ffering  him  a  position  to  take  charge  of  his  business  and 
x>litical    affairs. 

"  THE  HIGHER  MERCY."— Released  December  21st. 
Length  1,013  feet. 

No  matter  how  absorbed  with  affairs  of  State,  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  always  ready  to  give  audience  to  his  little  son 
Tod.  Little  Tod,  playing  at  the  boat  landing  of  the  White 
House  lake,  falls  into  the  water  and  is  saved  from  drowning 
by  a  young  fellow  named  Tom  Brinton.  When  young  Brinton 
carries    Tod    into    the    WThite    House,    the    President    is    verv 


grateful  to  him,  and  says  if  there  is  anything  that  he  can  do 
for  him  at  any  time  he  will  be  glad  to  do  it.  Young  Brinton's 
mother  is  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  the  Federal  Cause,  and 
when  the  war  breaks  out  she  urges  her  son  to  join  the  Union 
Army.  On  the  battlefield  his  natural  fear  takes  possession  of 
him.  He  trembles  in  every  limb,  and  flees  in  terror  when  he 
hears  the  cannon's  roar,  and  sees  the  shot  and  shell  falling 
about  him.  He  rushes  into  the  Colonel's  headquarters.  The 
Colonel  tells  him  to  carry  a  message  to  the  commanding  officer 
in  the  front  ranks  of  the  fighting  regiment.  As  he  sees  the 
dead  about  him,  the  bombs  bursting,  he  determines  to  desert.  He 
changes  his  uniform  for  a  dead  confederate's  and  continues  his 
flight,  dropping  the  message  as  he  goes.  He  is  caught,  tried  for 
desertion,  and  sentenced  to  be  shot.  His  mother  intercedes  for 
him  with  the  President,  and  reminds  him  that  her  boy  saved 
little  Tod  from  drowning.  The  poor  boy's  offence  is  so  evident 
that  the  President  feels,  aside  from  his  personal  feeling  and 
gratitude,  he  can  make  no  plea  in  behalf  of  the  offender. 
While  he  is  meditating  over  the  matter,  an  officer  enters  the 
room  and  tells  him  that  young  Brinton  has  died  in  prison  from 
heart  failure.  President  Lincoln  sadly  and  kindly  lays  his 
hand  on  Mrs.  Brinton's  head  and  tells  her  that  a  higher  mercy 
than  his  has  been  shown  her  son.  Little  Tod,  unseen,  enters 
the  room,  throws  his  arms  around  Mrs.  Brinton's  neck  and 
in  his  childish  way  tries  to  comfort  and  console  her. 

"THE  IRONY  OF  FATE."— Released  December  26th. 
Length  793  feet. 

Virginia  Jameson,  a  girl  of  lovely  disposition,  is  wooed  by 
a  man  much  older  than  herself,  whom  she  very  much  dislikes, 
but  who  stands  very  high  in  the  favour  of  her  parents.  She 
meets  and  accidentally  escapes  the  man  she  could  have  loved, 
and  would  have  married.  Leroy  Farley,  the  man  favoured  by 
her  parents,  prevails,  and  she  marries  him.  Her  life  is  un- 
happy. One  day  she  meets  some  little  children,  her  heart 
goes  out  to  them  as  she  thinks  of  the  comfort  they  might  be 
to  her  were  they  her  own.  As  she  stoops  to  kiss  one  of  them, 
Harry  Weston,  the  man  whom  she  could  have  loved  happens 
by,  gazing  with  admiration  on  her  and  the  scene  before  him. 
As  a  married  woman  she  repulses  his  stare,  and  passes  on  to 
her  home,  where  in  meditation  and  loneliness,  she  thinks  of  her 
unsatisfied  life  and  the  irony  of  fate.  While  she  is  thus  en- 
gaged, Harry  Weston,  in  his  bachelor  apartments,  pictures, 
in  his  reverie,  life  and  what  it  might  have  been  to  him  had  he 
married  the  woman  he  met  and  could  have  loved. 

"  THE  ADVENTURE  OF  THE  ITALIAN  MODEL."— Re- 
leased December  28th.     Length  980  feet. 

Aubrey,  a  young  artist,  employs  a  beautiful  model  to  pose 
for  him.  During  one  of  the  pauses  in  their  work,  Aubrey  in- 
vites her  to  have  a  glass  of  wine  with  him.  Her  lover  is  very 
jealous  of  her,  and  follows  her  to  Aubrey's  studio.  He  looks 
through  the  window.  He  sees  Aubrey  pouring  the  wine,  and 
the  model  talking  pleasantly  to  him.  The  artist  places  the 
glasses  of  wine  upon  the  table  in  front  of  the  window.  While 
he  and  the  model  are  talking,  the  lover  reaches  through  the 
window  and,  unseen,  puts  poison  into  one  of  the  glasses. 
Aubrey  hands  her  the  poisoned  glass  of  wine,  and  she  drinks  it. 
A  doctor  is  called,  and  the  girl  is  taken  to  her  home.  The 
young  artist  is  arrested,  and  asserts  his  innocence.  Lambert 
Chase,  the  detective,  is  called  into  the  case,  and  learns  that 
the  model  had  a  lover  who  often  visited  her  at  her  home. 
T^hase  disguises  himself  as  a  woman,  visits  the  model's  house 
and  discovers  the  lover  prowling  about  the  house.  The  lover 
follows  him,  hoping  to  get  some  information  regarding  the 
girl.  The  detective  makes  himself  known,  the  lover  starts  to 
run.  and  reaching  the  end  of  a  pier,  jumps  into  the  water, 
followed  by  the  detective,  who,  after  a  terrific  struggle,  cap- 
tures him.  Later  he  is  brought  up  for  examination  before  the 
police.  Lambert  Chase  has  arranged  the  room  with  a  table 
placed  in  front  of  a  curtained  window  to  correspond  with  the 
conditions  in  the  studio  when  the  crime  was  committed.  The 
police  cross-examine  the  accused,  who  denies  all  knowledge 
until,  at  a  psychological  moment,  the  curtain  is  thrown  aside, 
a  hand  reaches  through  the  window,  and  pours  poison  into  one 
of  the  glasses.  On  beholding  this,  the  accused  is  so  horrified 
and    unnerved,   he  confesses   he  committed  the  crime. 


Perhaps  you  have  not  realised  how  much  better  treatment 
you  get  if  it  is  known  you  are  a  reader  of  The  Cinema.  Take 
oar  tip  and  mention  this  paper  whenever  you  communicate 
with  our  advertisers. 
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ANOTHER  "FLYING  A"    WINNER. 

THE    STARBUCKS,"    RELEASED    JANUARY     +.       LENGTH     1,970    FEET. 


THE  American  Film  Co.  enjoys  a  unique 
distinction  in  that  it  is  giving  us  in  the  early 
days  of  the  New  Year  a  story  by  an  author 
who  may  be  described  as  like  no  other  man 
breathing,  and  who,  playing  the  name-part 
himself,  it  may  be  expected  has  given  us  a  picture  like 
no  other  which  has  preceded  it.  The  very  presence  of 
so  distinctive  a  personality  lends  enchantment  to  the 
subject,  for  Mr.  Opie  Read,  its  author,  is  one  of  the 
most  versatile  men  of  the  day.  Lecturer,  dramatist, 
novelist,  author,  philosopher,  humorist,  actor,  Mr.  Read 
is  a  most  pleasing  mixture  of  man,  and  he  has 
endowed  the  picture  with  much  of  the  verve  he  himself 
possesses.  It  was  but  fitting  that  he  should  play  Jasper 
Starbuck,  for  he  has  given  to  the  character  the  con- 
ception of  the  man  he  pictured  in  the  novel  ;  indeed, 
when  we  see  him  in  the  film,  we  look  upon  him  as 
having  stepped  right  out  of  the  pages  of  the  book  on  to  the 
mimic  stage.  You  may  have  enjoyed  his  books  or  clever 
character  sketches  in  the  solitude  of  your  library ; 
perhaps  you  have  been  moved  by  his  plays  ;  perchance 
you  have  sat  within  the  sound  of  his  voice  and  heard 
from  his  own  lips  the  quaint  tales  that  originate  in  his 
brain,  but  you  do  not  appreciate  his  splendid  genius  until 
you  have  witnessed  on  the  screen  his  wonderful  self- 
composure  and  natural  acting  as  he  impersonates  the 
t  haracter  of  Jasper  Starbuck  in  his  own  story,  "  The 
Starbucks."  So  realistic  that  with  but  little  stretch  of 
the  imagination  you  can  hear  his  utterances  as  you  see 
the  action  of  his  expressive  countenance,  all  combining 
to  weave  the  magic  spell  that  will  hold  you  enthralled — 
a  most  wonderful  delineator  of  character  and  an  artist 
in  the  interpretation  of  his  own  work. 

Can  you  imagine  a  more  perfect  delineation  of  any 
character  than  that  given  by  the  person  whose  brain  has 
given  birth  to  it  ?  Opie  Read  conceived  the  person  of 
Jasper  Starbuck,  he  lived  his  life,  fought  his  battles, 
adjudicated   his  difficulties,  and  settled  his  feuds.     He 


presentation  on  a  par  with  the  best  the  legitimate  stage 
has  ever  offered. 

Mrs.   Mayfield,  sister  of  Judge   Elliot,  of   Nashville, 


plays  the  part  as  no  one  else  could — he  is  inimitable  in 
his  subdued  rendition,  which  is  conspicuous  because  it  is 
natural — no  overacting — one  grand,  sublime,  masterful 


dispirited  over  the  dissolution  of  her  unfortunate 
marriage,  sat  moodily  in  the  Elliot  home  and  brooded. 
Judge  Elliot,  one-armed,  stern  old  veteran  that  he  was, 
found  it  impossible  to  console  her  and  gave  it  up  as  a 
bad  job. 

The  judge's  son,  Tom,  returning  from  some  recent 
escapades,  and  intensely  fond  of  his  aunt,  suggested  the 
wild  idea  that  these  two  city-nurtured  people  go  forth  in 
search  of  adventure  into  the  Tennessee  mountains,  but  a 
few  miles  from  Nashville.  Mrs.  Mayfield  was  nothing 
if  not  imaginative,  and  her  artist-soul  seized  eagerly 
upon  the  prospect  of  escape  from  fashionable  boredom. 
So  straightaway  they  made  all  arrangements  and  some 
few  days  later  found  themselves  in  the  heart  of  the  hills, 
and  in  the  midst  of  a  civilisation  so  primeval  and  natural 
that  Mrs.  Mayfield's  delight  knew  no  bounds. 

They  arrived  at  the  home  of  Jasper  Starbuck,  a  giant 
mountaineer,  whose  strong  but  simple  nature,  quaint 
philosophy  and  fearless  courage  charmed  the  city  folk  and 
furnished  a  needed  balm  for  the  gentle,  wounded  nature 
of  Mrs.  Mayfield. 

In  the  days  that  followed  Tom  and  Starbuck's 
'  daughter,  Lou,  made  love.  Jim  Starbuck,  a  country 
preacher,  nephew  of  Jasper,  came  to  visit  at  the  Star- 
buck  household.  Long-legged,  awkward,  extremely 
diffident,  but  possessed  of  a  soul  that  revelled  in  the 
beauty  of  all  nature  and  also  possessed  of  a  quaint  back- 
woods eloquence  and  a  dauntless,  physical  courage,  Jim 
Starbuck,  country  preacher,  appealed  strongly  to  the 
imagination  of  the  easy-speaking  society  woman  of  the 
city.  They  were  thrown  much  together  and  love  came, 
naturally,  quite  before  either  realised  it.  Only  big 
Jasper  Starbuck,  with  his  keen  eye  and  whimsical 
humour,  discovered  the  secrets  of  both  couples. 

Adjoining  the  Starbuck  property  lived  Lije  Peters, 
bully  without  being  a  coward,  passionate,  unscrupulous, 
murderous  in  his  likes  and  dislikes.  He  wanted  Lou 
Starbuck,  but  the  girl  spurned  him  and  quickened  his 
smouldering  anger  to  revengeful  hate. 
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Back  of  the  house  Starbuck  made  whiskey  without  a 
Government  licence.  His  grandfather  had  done  so  and 
so  had  his  father — and  so,  it  might  be  added,  did  many 
of  the  residents  of  the  Cumberland  valley.  It  was  no 
secret,  and  Government  officers  had  long  ceased  to 
penetrate  the  deadly  hills  for  offenders.  Lije  Peters 
applied  for  the  position  of  Deputy  U.S.  Marshal.  He 
made  many  trips  to  the  Starbuck  home  and  threatened 
old  Jasper,  demanding  his  daughter  and  loans  of  money. 

One  day  the  appointment  came.  Lije  Peters,  with  two 
deputy  marshals,  wrecked  the  still.  Old  Jasper,  calmly 
smoking  on  the  doorstep,  cleaned  and  oiled  his  Win- 
chester. Up  the  hill  he  went,  threw  himself  on  the  grass 
and  pulled  an  unerring  aim  on  the  dastardly  heart  of  Lije 
Peters.  But  his  old  hand  trembled  ;  he  thought  of  his 
daughter  Lou,  who  had  married  Tom  Elliot,  and  his 
nephew  Jim,  who  had  married  Mrs.  Mayfield,  and  the 
happiness  of  the  two  couples  who  were  then  on  their 
honeymoon.  Jasper  also  thought  of  the  many  men  who 
had  fallen  beneath  the  merciless  rain  of  t  lat  Winchester 
— his  old  hand  trembled,  he  hurled  the  rifle  from  him 
and  went  down  into  the  midst  of  Lije  Peters  and  his 
marshals. 

They  took  him  to  the  gaol  at  Nashville  and  locked  him, 
who  never  before  had  known  other  than  boundless  free- 
dom, in  the  cell  of  a  common  felon.  He  waited  trial 
with  what  fortitude  he  could. 

Meanwhile,  Judge  Elliot,  of  Nashville,  wrote  his  son, 
Tom,  a  good-natured  letter,  congratulating  him  on  his 
marriage  and  jokingly  remarking  that  Tom  had  failed  to 
mention  his  bride's  former  name.  Also  he  casually 
remarked  that  he  must  on  the  morrow  try  an  old  soldier 
named  Starbuck  for  moonshining,  and  that  the  job  was 
anything  but  pleasant.  This  news  brought  the  honey- 
moon couples  post  haste  to  Nashville.  Also  poor  Mrs. 
Starbuck  was  daily  becoming  more  lonesome  ;  so  she 
saddled  the  horse  and  struck  the  pike  for  Nashville. 

Jasper  Starbuck  was  led  into  Judge  Elliot's  presence. 
He  knew  that  Judge  Elliot  was  the  father  of  the  boy  who 
had  married  his  daughter,  but  he  forbore  mention  of  the 
fact,  preferring  to  make  his  plea  for  freedom  on  his  own 
ground  :  that  of  an  old  soldier  who  had  given  his  blood 
to  Uncle  Sam  and  who  did  not  expect  Uncle  Sam  to 
take  his  blood  just  because  he,  Jasper  Starbuck,  made 
whiskey  to  give  his  friends.  His  plea  was  eloquent — 
Judge  Elliot  carried  an  empty  sleeve  in  his  coat,  and  his 
softest  point  was  touched.  He  knew  a  face  and  the  soul 
that  lay  back  of  it,  and  he  had  not  the  heart  to  send  the 
old  man  to  gaol.  Old  Jasper  Starbuck,  stepping  back 
from  the  witness  stand,  saw  Lije  Peters  enter  the  room. 
He  seized  the  villain  by  the  throat  and  only  timely  aid 
saved  Peter's  life.  A  deputy  marshal  then  stepped  up 
and  informed  the  judge  that  Lije  Peters  had  made  an 
attempt  on  Starbuck's  life  after  Starbuck  had  surrendered 
to  the  Government.  Judge  Elliot  promptly  ordered  the 
arrest  of    Peters,  and  freed  Starbuck. 

Mrs.  Starbuck  had  arrived  and  was  soon  followed  by 
Tom  and  Lou,  Jim  Starbuck  and  wife,  and  there  was 
rejoicing  in  the  old  court-room  that  had  seen  so  many 
tragedies  under  the  iron  rule  of  Judge  Elliot. 

"Twixt  War  and  the  Girl,"  Exclusive,  packs  theatres  to  the 
full  extent.- WALTURD AW. 


FOR     HOME    AND     SCHOOL. 

CINEMATOGRAPHS    FOR    CHILDREN. 

A  Wonderful  Invention. 

A  new  and  important  development  of  the  cinema- 
tograph in  its  application  to  schools  and  home  life  is 
to  be  found  in  a  French  invention,  which,  we  understand, 
will  shortly  be  placed  on  the  English  market. 

The  value  of  the  cinematograph  as  an  educational 
factor  is  now  freely  admitted,  but  many  difficulties  have 
beset  the  path  of  those  whose  desire  it  has  been  to 
introduce  the  cinematograph  into  the  schools.  The 
question  of  expense  represents  one  of  the  difficulties,  but 
there  are  others,  chief  among  which  are  the  restrictions 
which,  wisely  enough,  the  authorities  impose  on  all 
cinematograph  performances  in  the  interests  of  the 
audience,  These  restrictions  are  all  the  more  necessary 
when  the  audience  is  composed  of  children,  as  would  be 
the  case,  of  course,  in  our  educational  establishments. 
Nor  are  the  difficulties  less  real  when  it  is  a  question  of 
using  the  cinematograph  in  the  home.  Here  again,  con- 
siderations of  expense  and  complicated  machinery,  not 
to  mention  the  remote  element  of  personal  risk,  render 
bioscope  entertainments  in  private  houses  well-nigh 
prohibitive. 

The  French  invention,  however,  clears  the  way  for  the 
introduction  of  the  cinematograph  into  school  as  well  as 
home  circles  at  a  moderate  outlay  and  with  every  recom- 
mendation on  the  score  of  simplicity  and  safety.  The 
French  cinematograph  firm  of  Pathe  Freres  are  the 
inventors,  and  we  understand  that  the  patent  rights  for 
Great  Britain  have  been  secured  by  an  English  barrister. 

The  machine  is  small — about  2ft.  by  ift. — and  is  en- 
tirely free  from  complexities.  The  operator  simply  turns 
a  handle,  and  by  this  means  not  only  are  the  films  set  in 
motion,  but  the  machine  generates  its  own  electricity  and 
the  pictures  are  thrown  on  to  a  screen,  which  is  part  of 
the  outfit.  Necessarily  the  picture  is  much  smaller  than 
that  produced  by  the  ordinary  method,  but  it  is  quite 
large  enough — some  4ft.  by  3ft.— for  the  purpose 
required.  It  is  claimed  that  the  views  themselves  are 
perfect  reproductions  and  that  nothing  better  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  public  halls.  The  machine  can  be  enclosed  in 
a  metal  case  and  carried  about  with  as  much  ease  as  if  it 
were  a  typewriter,  whilst  the  screen  itself  can  be  rolled 
up  and  placed  in  a  narrow  case  about  4ft.  in  length. 
Apart  from  its  portability,  there  is  no  danger  of  fire. 

At  present  the  only  machine  of  its  kind  in  the 
provinces  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  F.  Weisker,  the 
well-known  Liverpool  cinematographer.  Mr.  Weisker 
has  already  demonstrated  the  value  of  the  invention  for 
school  use  in  certain  Midland  towns,  and  is  convinced 
that  as  soon  as  it  is  purchasable,  in  a  few  weeks'  time, 
the  machine  will  be  in  great  demand  for  school  and  home 
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TWO    WINNERS    FROM    A 
NEW    HOUSE. 

UNION    FILM    PUBLISHING     COMPANY'S    GRAND 
PRODUCTION. 

Some  men  are  born  to  greatness,  some  have  greatness 
thrust  upon  them,  and  others  achieve  greatness  by  dint  of 
their  own  perseverance,  and  so  it  is  with  film  companies. 
Though  but  quite  fresh  in  the  field  as  film  publishers, 
the  Union  Film  Publishing  Company  of  167-9,  Wardour 
Street,  W.,  have  jumped  into  a  popularity  which  many 
concerns  have  striven  for  years  to  achieve  and  yet  have 
failed  to  accomplish.  Nor  do  we  wonder  at  this  when 
we  consider  the  type  of  film  which  this  house  releases — 
whether  it  be  drama  or  comedy  the  fare  is  of  the  best  ; 
we  have  stories  that  grip  or  plots  of  amusing  situations, 
which  in  the  words  of  Brother  Jonathan  "  tickle  to  death  " 
those  who  witness  their  portrayal. 

In  "The  Smuggler's  Revenge,"  released  December 
28th,  length  900  feet,  and  "  Cruel  Fate,"  released  January 
1st,  length  2,900  feet,  we  have  two  subjects  as  widely 
diverged  as  are  the  poles,  yet  both  are  treated  in  a 
manner  which  marks  them  out  as  sure  money-earners. 
There  is  no  flagging  of  interest,  and  from  first  to  last  the 
the  onlooker  is  held  spell-bound.  Below  we  append  a 
short  synopsis  of  each  story. 

"The   Smuggler's   Revenge." 

A  notorious  band  of  smugglers,  known  locally  as 
"The  Dynamiters,"  on  account  of  tbeir  method  of 
obtaining  fish  for  food,  have  their  secret  haunt  in  a  cave 
at  the  foot  of  an  almost  unclimbable  cliff.  All  the  efforts 
of  the  police  to  discover  them  have  been  unsuccessful. 
Then,  one  day,  after  their  return  from  a  raid,  Jack, 
one  of  the  members  of  the  band,  thinks  his  share  of  the 
spoils  is  too  small.  He  complains  to  the  leader,  who 
handles  him  roughly.  Jack  swears  to  be  revenged. 
Some  days  later,  an  officer  of  the  Customs,  who  has 
disguised  himself,  meets  some  fishermen  whom  he  has 
long  suspected  of  being  members  of  the  band  in  an  inn. 

Noticing  that  one  of  them  does  not  seem  to  be  joining 
with  his  companions  in  their  amusements,  he  awaits  his 
opportunity,  and  calling  him  away  offers  a  substantial 
bribe  to  disclose  to  him  the  retreat  of  the  smugglers. 
Jack  sees  that  this  is  his  chance  of  revenge  and  accepts. 
The  officer  gets  together  his  men,  and,  after  a  long  and 
exciting  chase,  captures  the  whole  band. 

"Cruel  Fate." 

This  story  opens  with  a  scene  showing  Richard 
Wallmer  with  his  wife  Ella  and  their  little  daughter,  all 
happy  and  content,  in  the  fine  grounds  of  his  mansion. 
They  form  a  pretty  picture  of  domestic  happiness  and 
quiet  unobtrusive  wealth.  Into  this  contented  circle 
is  introduced  trouble,  in  the  person  of  a  most  attractive 
and  coquettish  lady's-maid  (Mitza).  Of  her  many  suitors 
the  most  successful  is  apparently  a  young  and  handsome 
gamekeeper  (Fritz)  in  the  employ  of  her  master  ;  but  he 
is  of  a  very  jealous  disposition,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
he  will  not  stand  much  trifling.  The  maid,  not  content 
with  a  lover  of  her  own  class,  endeavours  to  capture  the 
affections  of  Wallmer.  He,  at  first,  is  not  at  all  respon- 
sive, but  in  a  momentary  weakness  he  kisses  her.  His 
wife  comes  into  the  room  at  this  moment,  and  a  violent 
scene  follows,  ending  by  Mrs.  Wallmer  ordering  Mitza 


to  leave  the  house.  Wallmer  tries  to  excuse  himself  to 
his  wife,  but  she  refuses  to  listen  to  him.  Miserable  and 
heartbroken,  she  decides  to  see  the  maid  before  she  leaves 
the  house,  but  on  going  to  Mitza1  s  room  finds  it  empty. 

Mitza,  in  the  meantime,  has  gone  to  meet  one  of  her 
admirers,  and  while  in  his  company  is  seen  by  the  game- 
keeper, who  decides  that  he  will  tell  her  he  will  have  no 
more  flirting  with  other  men.  The  second  part  shows 
Mitza  dead,  surrounded  by  the  police,  who  are  busily 
engaged  searching  for  clues  that  will  lead  to  the  discovery 
of  the  murderer.  Everything  points  to  Mrs.  Wallmer  as 
the  guilty  party,  and  she  is  arrested  and  imprisoned  to 
await  her  trial.  While  in  her  cell  the  prison  is  burnt  to 
the  ground,  and  it  is  only  after  many  narrow  escapes 
that  she  reaches  safety.  In  the  confusion  she  evades  the 
notice  of  the  warders  and  makes  her  way  back  to  her 
home.  The  police,  however,  soon  trace  her,  and  she  is 
once  more  arrested.  In  the  meantime  Fritz  has  been 
mortally  wounded  in  a  fight  with  a  poacher,  and  on  his 
deathbed  confesses  that  he  killed  Mitza  in  a  fit  of  jealous 
rage.  This  confession  is  communicated  to  the  magistrate,, 
who  orders  the  immediate  release  of  the  unfortunate  Mrs. 
Wallmer.  The  closing  scene  shows  husband  and  wife 
once  more  united  and  happy. 
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WHERE     WILL     IT     END? 

The  All-Conquering  Cinematograph  Invades  The  Opera 
House,  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  The  Albert  Hall, 
The  Canterbury,  and  The  Palace  Theatre,  Luton. 

Not  a  bad  record  for  the  closing  days  of  191 2,  a  year 
which  has  seen  the  greatest  extension  in  the  moving 
picture  business  that  has  ever  been  recorded,  and  yet 
the  cry  is  still  they  come.  London  can  now  boast  of  the 
fact  that  not  only  are  its  smaller  cinemas  far  in  advance  of 
those  in  any  other  country,  not  excepting  America,  where 
they  are  supposed  to  do  things  on  a  big  scale,  but  that  it 
also  possesses  the  most  sumptuous  picture  theatre  in  the 
entire  universe. 

This  is  the  day  of  big  theatres.  Unlike  a  contem- 
porary, we  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  bewail  the  fact  that 
such  places  as  the  London  Opera  House  and  Covent 
Garden  Theatre  have  gone  over  to  pictures.  We  hail 
such  statements  with  extreme  satisfaction,  especially  in 
face  of  the  article  which  appeared  in  our  pages  some 
three  months  ago  entitled  "  What  are  we  coming  to  ?  " 
in  which  the  writer  foreshadowed  that  we  were  on  the 
eve  of  great  changes.  The  facts  to  which  we  now  give 
publicity  amply  justify  our  keen  foresight.  We  look 
upon  these  developments  as  all  for  the  good  of  the 
industry  with  which  we  are  identified.  The  more  the 
merrier  is  our  war  cry  and  the  larger  the  better.  We 
are  pessimistic  enough  to  look  forward  to  the  not  far 
distant  day  when  even  in  the  variety  theatre  pictures 
will  be  looked  upon  not  as  a  fitting  item  to  be  tacked  on 
to  the  end  of  the  programme  for  the  purpose  of  clearing 
a  hall,  but  as  the  sheet  anchor  of  the  treasury. 

Elsewhere  we  publish  an  illustration  of  the  interior  of 
the  London  Opera  House,  from  which  our  readers  will  be 
able  to  form  some  opinion  of  its  sumptuous  character. 
Mr.  Fernand  Akoun,  who  has  secured  a  lease  of  the 
house  at  a  rental  of  £"20,000  a  year,  was  kind  enough  to 
grant  our  representative  a  short  interview  the  other  day, 
and  to  impart  to  him  the  information  that  pictures  are  to 
form  the  staple  portion  of  the  programme,  and  he 
promises  absolute  stereoscopic  effects,  which  is  what 
everyone  has  been  striving  for  ever  since  moving  pictures 
were  invented.  The  opening  day  is  fixed  for  December 
26th,  Boxing  Day. 

Covent  Garden  is  to  be  the  home  of  "  The  Miracle," 
in  colours,  and  it  is  expected  will  be  used  for  picture 
purposes  for  only  a  few  weeks,  though  we  anticipate  that 
so  popular  will  be  "The  Miracle"  that  if  it  has  to  be 
taken  off  it  will  be  removed  elsewhere. 

The  Albert  Hall  has  been  taken  by  Messrs.  Keith 
Prowse  for  the  much -discussed  film  "  From  Manger  to 
Cross,"  and  here,  again,  we  anticipate  that  vast  as  is  the 
capacity  of  the  building  it  will  be  found  all  too  small. 

The  Canterbury  Theatre,  in  Westminster  Bridge 
Road,  made  famous  under  the  directorship  of  the  late 
Mr.  G.  Adney  Payne,  is  expected  to  open  with  pictures 
and  vaudeville  (note  the  sequence  of  the  words)  by  the 
time  these  lines  are  in  print. 

Besides  these  houses  we  have  the  Alhambra,  in 
Leicester  Square,  where  a  series  of  picture  matinees 
is  to  be  inaugurated. 

In  the  provinces,  the  Palace  Theatre,  Luton,  we  hear, 
as  we  go  to  press,  has  gone  over  to  pictures,  having;  been 
purchased  by  a  client  of  Messrs.  Harris  and  Gillow. 
The  theatre,  which  cost  ^"30,000  to  build,  has  a  seating 
capacity    of   1,100,    in    addition    to    a  large  amount  of 


standing  room.  It  is  furnished  and  fitted  in  a  most 
recherche  and  sumptuous  manner,  and  is  situate  in  the 
best  part  of  the  straw-plaiting  town.  It  will  be  carried 
on  as  a  cinema  of  the  highest  class  by  a  gentleman 
who  has  had  vast  experience  of  the  business,  and  who 
knows  exactly  what  the  public  want.  A  monster  pro- 
gramme of  three  hours'  duration  has  been  arranged  for 
the  opening  on  Boxing  Day.  In  addition  to  music  by 
a  full  orchestra,  instrumental  solos  will  be  rendered  by 
talented  artistes. 


FROM 


BURNE-JONES 
CINEMA. 


TO 


The  New  Gallery  in  the  Regent-street  quadrant  is 
now  being  transformed  into  a  kinema  de  luxe,  and 
will  be  opened  on  the  23rd  inst. 

The  New  Gallery  Kinema  will  include  a  restaurant 
and  a  palm  court  for  afternoon  tea,  and  there  will  be 
luxurious  lounges  as  a  solution  of  the  "queue"  pro- 
blem. Inside,  in  the  theatre  itself,  a  beautiful  bijou 
structure,  which  will  accommodate  900  people,  there 
are  to  be  fauteuils  of  the  roomiest  proportions,  fitted 
with  trays,  so  that  tea  can  be  served  whilst  the  pictures 
are  being  shown.  Owing  to  cleverly  arranged  lighting 
in  a  lofty  cupola,  which  will  be  decorated  with  twelve 
allegorical  paintings  representing  the  months  of  the 
year,  and  which  can  be  opened  in  hot  weather,  there 
will  be  none  of  the  ordinary  picture  palace  gloom,  but 
a  soft  radiance,  bright  enough  to  read  a  newspaper  by. 

Mr.  Edward  Laurillard  and  Mr.  Horace  Sedger, 
who  are  responsible  for  this  new  rendezvous,  were  the 
pioneers  of  the  London  kinema  theatres,  having  first 
opened  in  Shepherd's  Bush  in  December,  1907.  Since 
then  they  have  proceeded  with  ever-increasing  enter- 
prise, until  now  they  control  15  of  the  best  known 
picture  palaces  in  London,  including  the  Marble  Arch 
Theatre,  often  attended  by  the  young  Princes  and 
other  members  of  the  Royal  Family. 

Mr.  Laurillard  has  been  kind  enough  to  give  us  some 
outline  of  the  plans  for  the  New  Gallery  Kinema, 
which  has  cost  ^60,000.  "  For  the  finest  house  in 
London,"  he  said,  "we  shall  command  the  finest 
pictures — not  only  in  drama,  comedy,  and  travel,  but 
in  the  new  colour  process,  Colcin,  by  which  we  shall 
present  pictures  of  daily  events  in  their  natural  colours 
on  the  evening  of  their  occurrence.  A  demonstration 
of  this  process  will  be  given  before  the  Camera  Club 
on  December  6.  One  morning  a  week  will  be  devoted 
to  educational  and  scientific  subjects,  during  the  pre- 
sentation of  which  well-known  professors  will  deliver 
lectures. 

"  For  these  lectures  special  prices  for  school  children 
will  be  arranged.  We  shall  provide  a  well-equipped 
orchestra,  and  arrange  that  the  music  shall  be  just 
enough  to  pleasantly  permeate  the  theatre,  the  palm 
court,  the  lounge,  and  the  restaurant.  The  restaurant 
will  be  on  the  lines  of  a  brasserie  or  ^ambrinus,  and 
for  the  tea-room  we  have  obtained  the  services  of  one 
of  the  most   famous  pastrycooks  in  the  world. 

"  I    have  the   greatest   faith    in    the   continued   popu- 

"  'Twixt  War  and  the  Girl,"  the  greatest  money  getter  of  all 
times.-WALTURDAW. 
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larky  of  the  picture  theatre,  which  is  only  beginning 
its  career.  A  censorship  of  films  is  bound  to  come,  and 
I  shall  welcome  it  as  a  great  advantage  to  everybody 
genuinely  and  honestly  engaged  in  the  business.  The 
prices  of  admission  will  not  be  high — from  is.  to 
2s.  6d.,  with  10s.  6d.  for  boxes;  the  opening  perform- 
ance will  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  League  of  Mercy. 

"  Our   next   new   establishment   will  be   in    Brixton, 
where  we  hope  to  open  in  about  three  weeks'   time." 


THE   MOST    WONDERFUL    101 
BISON    EVER    SEEN. 

ON  THE  SANTA  FE  TRAIL.— Released    December    28th. 
Length  2,050  feet. 

Red  Indians,  soldiers  and  horses  !  What  a  combina- 
tion !  How  the  juveniles  will  troop  in,  bubbling  over 
with  excitement  when  they  see  the  most  wonderful  101 
Bison  film  ever  made,  announced,  and  how  those  of  more 
mature  years  will  hail,  though  with  less  boisterous  hilarity, 
a  similar  notice.  We  have  seen  many  Bison  films  in  our 
time,  but  none  have  had  a  stronger  fascination  for  us 
than  "  On  the  Santa  Fe  Trail  "  which  is  indeed  one  of  the 
most  thrilling  silent  dramas  of  the  year.  As  a 
spectacular  display  it  stands  pre-eminent,  many  of  the 
scenes  being  composed  of  hundreds  of  soldiers  and  Red 
Indians.  Magnificent  photography  is  blended  with  a 
story  of  absorbing  interest,  making  the  film  one  of  those 
so  much  desired  but  often  so  difficult  to  obtain.  Any 
exhibitor  who  is  fortunate  enough  to  secure  it  in  his 
programme  should  count  himself  lucky  indeed,  for  it 
possesses  a  drawing  power  which  is  irresistible,  and 
which  will  compel  patrons  who  witness  it  to  come  again 
and  again  whilst  it  is  included  in  the  bill  of  fare.  The 
story  runs : — 

A  wealthy  Mexican  and  his  family  on  the  way 
to  California  are  waylaid  by  Indians,  and  after  a  harrow- 
ing massacre  the  treasure  chest  is  stolen  by  an  American 
soldier  who  has  turned  Indian.  He  drugs  the  tribe  with 
liquor  and  carries  off  the  Mexican's  beautiful  daughter 
to  the  tent  where  the  Belle  of  the  Indians  is  ensconced. 
Hatred  and  jealousy  spring  up  ;  the  Mexican    girl,  who 


has  been  torn  from  her  husband,  gives  birth  to  a  son, 
Juan.  Twenty  years  elapse,  and  Juan,  a  fine,  strong, 
handsome  young  man,  is  in  love  with  the  Commandant's 
daughter,  but  may  not   marry  her  until  he  has  acquired 


wealth.  The  soldier-thief  is  a  human  derelict,  a  wild 
man  of  the  woods,  crazy  with  anxiety  for  the  safety  of 
his  treasure  chest.  He  is  hunted  down,  the  chest 
discovered,  and  Juan  wins  his  beautiful  bride.  The 
renegade  has  met  his  end,  and  his  squaw,  who  has 
remained  faithful  to  him  throughout,  is  seen  praying  over 
his  remains — a  pathetic  climax. 


OFFICIAL    ANNOUNCEMENT: 


LONDON    ELECTRIC    RAILWAY   COMPANY. 

(GREAT  NORTHERN,  PICCADILLY  &  BROMPTOM  RAILWAY, 

BAKER  STREET  &  WATERLOO  RAILWA", 

CHARING  CROSS,  EUSTON  &  HAMPSTEAD  RAILWAY.) 


NOTICE. 

A  revised  code  of  Bye-laws  has  been  submitted  for  the  approval 
of  the  Beard  of  Trade,  and  subject  to  such  approval  will  shortly 
be  brought  into  operation  on  the  Company's  lines,  and  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  is  directed  to  the  alterations  contained  in 
Bye-law  15  (formerly  Bye-law  14). 

The  proposed  new  Bye-law  will  be  as  follows  : 

15.  No  person  shall  take  into,  or  place,  or  cause  to  be  placed, 
or  have  in  or  upon  any  carriage  or  vehicle  using  the  railway,  or 
into,  in,  or  up  n  the  Company's  premises,  or  any  approach  to  any 
station  oi  the  Company,  any  loaded  firearm,  loaded  gun,  or  loaded 
weapon  of  anv  kind  ;  nor  shall  any  person,  except  by  permission  in 
writing  of  an  officer  of  the  Company  duly  authorised  in  that 
behalf,  take  into  or  place,  or  cause  to  be  placed,  in  or  upon  any 
such  carriage  or  vehicle  as  aforesaid,  or  into,  in,  or  upon,  any  part 
of  the  Company's  premises,  or  of  any  approach  to  any 
station  of  the  Company,  anv  inflammable,  explosive,  or  corrosive 
gas,  liquid  or  solid.  But  nothing  in  this  Bye-law  shall  apply  to 
small  quantities  of  liquid  or  solid  carried  by  such  person  for  his 
personal  use  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  trade  or  business,  or  to  any 
inflammable  film  such  as  is  used  on  cinematograph  or  other  similar 
apparatus  if  contained  in  a  metal  box,  provided  that  all  due  pre- 
cautions are  taken  for  the  prevention  of  accident  or  injury  there- 
from respectively. 

Dated  this  15th  dav  of  November,  1912. 


"'Twixt  Var  and  the  Girl,"  the  greatest  money  getter  of  all 
times.— WALTURDAW. 


W.   E.   MANDELICK, 

Secretary. 


Electric  Railway  House, 

Broadwav,  Westminster. 
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To  Exhibitors. 


A    Very  Important 
NOTICE. 


The  selection  of  the  programme  is  one  of  the  chief 
items  in  the  business,  and  when  choosing  films  the 
exhibitor  must  bear  in  mind  that  what  pleases  him  does 
not  suit  everybody.  It  is  only  after  prolonged 
experience  of  the  likes  and  dislikes  of  a  particular 
audience  (which  as  a  rule  varies  in  each  district)  that  he 
can  judge  without  making  many  mistakes.  We  have 
therefore  made  arrangements  at  a  very  great  expense  to 
increase  our  staff  of  critics  for  the  reviewing  of  films,  and 
every  film  that  comes  into  the  market  will  be  seen 
—  if  necessary  more  than  once  —  and  we  cannot 
do  better  than  advise  exhibitors  to  scan  carefully  our 
Films  Supplement  (which  will  be  published  weekly  with 
our  Journal  from  January  1st,  and — by  the  way — please 
look  out  for  the  paper,  as  it,  with  each  succeeding 
number,  will  be  a  bumper)  and  make  his  selection  from 
it.  Our  intention  is  to  carefully  study  and  help  the 
exhibitor  in  every  possible  way  in  the  selection  of  his 
programmes.  Our  staff  of  film  critics  in  many  ways 
has  unique  experiences  for  the  task.  These  gentlemen 
will  inspect  every  film  shown  by  every  manufacturer, 
renter,  or  agent  in  London.  Now  comes  the  chief  point 
that  requires  to  be  inwardry  marked  and  carefully  digested. 
In  our  Films  Supplement  every  week  we  shall  only 
include  those  films  that  are  the  pick  of  the  market  and  which 
pass  our  critics'  scrutiny,  and  every  film  mentioned  in  our 
Films  Supplement  can  be  absolutely  relied  upon  as  "  the 
goods,"  fit  to  be  shown  at  the  most  high-class  theatre. 
We  shall  do  this  and  go  to  the  great  expense  entailed  to 
save  trouble  to  exhibitors,  many  of  whom  find  it 
difficult  to  give  the  time  necessary  to  make  the  selections, 
and  exhibitors,  experienced  or  otherwise,  can  fully  and 
confidently  rely  on  our  pick  of  the  market  as  not  being 
influenced  one  iota  in  any  way  whatever. 

Whether  manufacturers,  renters,  or  agents  advertise  or 
not  in  our  columns  will  not  make  one  atom  of  difference. 
We  make  this  siatement  unreservedly,  knowing  full  well 
that  it  is  open  to  any  exhibitor,  if  he  cares  to  spare  the 
time,  to  satisfy  himself  that  we  are  keeping  up  to  the 
high  standard  that  we  have  set  ourselves  to  maintain.  We 
want  you  to  do  this  and  ask  you  to  do  it,  so  that  you 
may  fully  appreciate  that  our  selections  can  be  confi- 
dently relied  upon.  By  this  means  our  Films  Supplement 
will  become  of  enormous  utility  to  our  readers  and  save 
them  the  time  and  trouble  entailed  in  going  the  rounds 
The  Cinema  is  desirous,  not  only  to  make  a  living  for 
itself,  but  to  honestly  fulfil  the  duties  which  a  high- 
minded  paper  is  called  upon  to  perform  for  the  benefit 
of  its  readers. 

"  'Twixt  War  and  the  Girl,"  the  greatest  money  getter  of  all 
times— WALTURDAW. 


"THE    CINEMA"    POSTER 
COMPETITION. 

The  announcement  which  we  made  last  month  that  in  con- 
nection with  the  forthcoming  cinematograph  exhibition  at 
Olympia  toe  Cinema  are  organising  a  competition  for  the  best 
stock  posters  has  been  hailed  with  delight  by  many  artists,  who 
have  long  desired  an  opportunity  for  the  display  of  their 
prowess  in  connection  with  the  cinema  theatre,  and  by  ex- 
hibitors who  have  been  loud  in  their  denunciation  of  the  trashy 
and  bloodthirsty  advertising  matter  supplied  by  many  of  the 
foreign  houses.  One  has  only  to  take  a  walk  along  the  Totten- 
ham Court  Road  to  realise  the  need  there  is  for  an  organised 
effort  to  produce  something  artistic  and  worthy  of  the  moving 
picture  for  outside  display. 

Not  only  has  The  Bioscope  given  prominence  in  an  article  by 
Mr.  Harry  Furniss  to  the  necessity  for  good  posters  for  cinema 
work,  but  The  Billposter,  the  organ  of  the  United  Billposters' 
Association  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  the  current  month's 
issue,  in  a  well-reasoned  article,   thus  expresses  itself  : — 

"  It  rests  to  be  seen  whether  the  censorship  of  films  recently 
established  by  the  Associated  Cinematograph  Manufacturers  will 
extend  to  the  posters  used  in  the  interest  of  the  moving-picture 
business.  The  same  motive  which  leads  these  manufacturers  to 
exert  control  over  the  pictures  to  be  exhibited  inside  the  picture- 
houses  should  lead  them  to  at  least  an  equal  care  over  the 
pictures  shown  outside.  Many  see  the  posters  who  do  not  see 
the  films,  and  form  their  impression  of  the  sort  of  display  that 
is  being  carried  on  purely  from  the  evidence  of  these  externals. 
It  would  be  a  pity,  indeed,  were  the  censor  and  his  staff  of  six 
inspectors  not  to  take  the  posters  into  view.  On  the  admission 
of  one  of  the  journals  of  the  cinematograph  trade,  the  posters 
in  present  use  tend  in  many  cases  towards  the  ultra-sensational, 
and  it  will  be  advantageous  to  have  a  line  drawn  somewhere. 
Billposters  have  a  considerable  indirect  interest  in  the  character 
of  bills  which  lessees  of  halls  and  threatres  choose  to  exhibit 
at  their  doorways,  and  in  past  times  have  seen  their  own  name 
smudged  by  exhibitions  for  which  no  regular  billposter  would 
undertake  responsibility. 

"  The  British  National  Board  of  Film  Censors,  with  Mr.  G.  A. 
Redford,  ex-licensor  of  plays,  at  its  head,  may  be  left  to  deal 
with  the  moral  side  of  the  cinema  poster  question,  but  this  is 
not  the  only  side  that  is  the  subject  of  some  debate.  In  many 
matters  it  is  found  that  the  financial  and  the  moral  are  inter- 
dependent, and  certainly  there  is  a  relation  between  the  two 
where  posters  are  concerned.  Commonly  it  is  not  the  customer 
who  chooses  designs  by  the  best  artists  and  pays  for  the  best 
class  of  printing  whose  bills  are  most  open  to  cavilling.  Violence 
and  nastiness  are  associated  especially  with  the  cheap  and 
shabby  class  of  poster,  leaving  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  owner 
has  sought  to  make  brutality  do  the  work  of  art  and  wit. 
Again,  on  the  admission  of  the  Kinematograph  Weekly,  it  can 
be  said  that  the  posters  used  by  film  manufacturers  are  in  a 
great  majority  of  instances  cheap.  To  quote  this  contemporary  : 
'  One  hears  it  constantly  stated,  "  The  exhibitor  will  not  pay 
more  than   ijd.  or  2d.  for  a  poster."' 

"  The  film  maker,  who  has  usually  been  at  material  expense 
in  producing  his  film,  looks  on  posters  as  an  imposition.  Making 
nothing  directly  out  of  the  issue  of  posters  to  his  customers,  he 
refuses  generally  to  go  to  the  expense  of  the  best  workmanship. 
Thus,  '  the  posters  with  very  few  exceptions  are  of  a  very 
moderate  quality,  and  sometimes  crude  to  the  last  degree.'  It 
is  only  just  to  acknowledge  such  exceptions  as  have  been 
occasionally  made  in  favour  of  especially  elaborate  productions. 
But  in  the  main  the  accusation  holds  good,  and  will  hold  so 
longs  as  film  manufacturers  are  content  to  take  this  narrow 
view  of  their  responsibilities  and  film  hirers  to  accept  posters 
which  do  injustice  to  the  curtain  within.  Seeking  for  a  way 
out  of  the  difficulty,  the  trade  journal  finds  it  in  a  suggestion 
that  exhibitors  should  acquiesce  in  a  charge  of  something  like 
one  shilling  per  bill,  adding  that  the  difference  in  expense  is 
small,  and  that  the  improvement  in  external  appearances  would 
be  immensely  great.  The  journal  frankly  takes  the  manufac- 
turer's side,  and  urges  that  the  maker  '  can  hardlv  be  expected 
to   increase  his    relatively   much    greater  expense."  '' 

This  only  shows  that  our  effort  to  raise  the  standard  of  the 
cinema  poster  are  timely  and  warranted,  and  we  look  forward 
to  our  competition,  full  particulars  of  which  will  be  announced 
in  an  earlv  issue,  being  productive  of  something  so  artistic  that 
our  contemporaries  will  thenceforward  have  no  cause  for  com- 
plaint. 
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THE     RISE     AND     PROGRESS     OF 
THE     AMERICAN     COMPANY. 

WHY     "FLYING     A"     SUBJECTS     ARE     ALWAYS     POPULAR. 


On  two  evenings  during  the  past  week  I  have  sat 
amongst  audiences  of  entirely  different  classes.  One 
evening  I  spent  in  a  palatial  West-End  cinema,  the 
next  found  me  journeying  eastward.  My  object  was 
to  ascertain  what  class  of  film  was  particularly 
favoured.  As  I  mingled  with  the  audiences,  playing 
the  part  of  an  eavesdropper,  mv  ears  were  assailed 
with  remarks  as  varied  as  were  the  audiences  them- 
selves. There  was  the  lovesick  maiden,  with  her  best 
young  man,  to  whom  evidently  only  pictures  of  the 
amorous  type  appealed.  There  was  the  mother  who 
went  into  ecstasies  whenever  something  to  whom  the 
epithet  "  Isn't  he  sweet  "  could  be  applied,  appeared 
on  the  screen.  There  was  the  honest  working  man, 
whose  face  was  illumined  with  radiance  when  the  felon 
had  his  deserts  meted  out  to  him.  Then,  too,  there 
were  the  juveniles,  rocking  with  laughter  at  the  doings 
of  the  comic  man,  and  spellbound  when  subjects  in 
which  Red  Indian  appeared  were  displayed. 

Two  hours  spent  amongst  the  aristocrats,  and  a 
similar  period  endured  amidst  less  classic  surround- 
ings convinced  me  that  if  a  plebiscite  of  picture 
patrons  could  be  taken,  the  class  of  subject  which 
would  find  myriads  of  supporters  would  be  that  of  the 
cowboy  type,  as  exemplified  by  the  productions  of  the 
American  Film  Company,  or,  as  I  found  thev  were 
universally  known  bv  young  and  old  alike,  "Flying 
A's." 

My  peregrinations  provided  me  with  food  for  reflec- 
tion. Why,  I  reasoned,  is  it  that  the  films  of  this 
company's  make  have  become  so  popular?  As  1 
pondered  over  the  subject  I  found  there  was  but  one 
answer  to  the  query — that  every  subject  depicted  is 
faithfully  delineated,  that  the  story  is  enacted  in  the 
exact  locality  in  which  the  plot  is  laid,  that  real  cow- 
boys and  not  make-believes,  are  employed,  and  that 
the  photography   is  always  par  excellence. 

I  have  known  the  American  Company  almost  from 
its  inception,  and  I  am  bound  to  admit  that  I  have  been 
astonished  at  its  vast  progress.  From  small  begin- 
nings— I  use  the  term  in  its  comparative  sense,  for  the 
company  was  a  small  one  in  its  early  days  contrasted 
with  its  present  dimensions — the  American  Film 
Company  has  grown  until  it  has  attained  dimensions 
and  importance  second  to  none  in  the  film  industry, 
and  has  now  one  of  the  largest  aggregations  of  moving 
picture  actors  extante,  there  being  no  less  than  five 
stock  companies. 

Its   progress  can   only   be  described  as   phenomenal. 

Nor  do  I  wonder  at  this,  for  the  name  of  its  president, 

-  Mr.    S.   S.    Hutchinson,   is  one  to  conjure  with.     What 

he    does  not  know    of   the    film   business   is    not   worth 


know  ing  ;  he  has  probably  forgotten  more  than  many 
producers  ever  knew.  Like  most  men  in  his  country, 
he  is  a  hustler,  but  this  does  not  prevent  him  appreciat- 
ing a  good  thing  when  he  sees  it,  and  it  is  undoubtedly 
due  to  this  business  acumen  that  the  "  Flying  A  "  were 
able  to  secure  the  most  wonderful  lense  ever  invented 
for  their  camera  work. 

And  if  it  be  true,  as  I  have  remarked,  that  the  name 
of  Hutchinson  is  one  to  conjure  with,  what  can  I  say 
of  the  players  themselves,  who  have  made  "  Flying 
A  "  films  famous  the  w'orld  over?  I  know  of  few  for 
whom  picture-lovers  have  greater  or  more  genuine 
affection  than  the  leading  members  of  this  company's 
performers.  On  the  occasions  to  which  I  have  referred 
in  my  opening,  what  exclamations  of  endearment  were 
given  utterance  to  by  the  fair  sex  when  Warren 
Kerrigan  made  his  appearance,  and  what  merry 
twinkles  there  were  in  the  eyes  of  the  sterner  sex 
when  Pauline  Bush  was  the  central  figure. 

There  is  another  reason  why  the  public  always  look 
forward  with  pleasurable  anticipation  to  the  American 
Film  Company's  pictures,  and  that  is  on  account  of 
the  attractive  advertising  matter  which  the  company 
has  always  made  a  point  of  providing.  Judicious  ad- 
vertising, so  far  as  the  exhibitor  is  concerned,  is  hali 
the  battle,  but  it  is  something  which  is  often  hard  to 
obtain.  Not  so  with  the  American  Film  Company,  for 
whether  it  be  posters,  booklets,  synopses,  postcards, 
or  portraits  that  are  required,  the  exhibitor  has  but  to 
ask  to  receive.  The  best  only  is  good  enough  for 
"  Flying  A,"  for  the  high-water  mark  is  their 
standard  both  in  films  and  in  printing. 

In  closing  this  all-too-brief  reference  to  the  doings  of 
this  up-to-date  and  famous  company,  I  cannot  retrain 
from  making  passing  reference  to  its  London  office, 
and  its  staff  here.  Wardour  Street  is  rapidly 
becoming  the  pivot  around  which  the  film  industry, 
figuratively  speaking,  will  revolve,  and  No.  101  in 
that  thoroughfare  looks  like  becoming  the  hub 
of  the  business.  The  premises  occupied  by  the 
American  Co.  at  all  times  present  a  busy  aspect, 
the  business  done  by  them  in  this  country  being  of 
huge  dimensions,  and  still  on  the  up-grade.  Whilst  it 
is  primarily  due  to  the  hold  which  the  Western  subjects 
have  on  English  audiences  that  the  volume  of  business 
is  abnormal,  I  am  inclined  to  attribute  much  of  the 
company's  success  to  the  indefatigable  efforts  of  Mr. 
W.  C.  Scott,  its  London  manager.  His  unvarying 
courtesy  and  urbanity  are  nothing  less  than  an  asset 
to  the  company  he  represents.  He  is,  in  fact,  a  fitting 
representative  "of  a  gigantic  business  undertaking. 

A.   E.    T. 
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THE    MONTH'S    DOINGS    IN    THEATRE 

LAND. 

THEATRES     UNDER     CONSTRUCTION     AND     OPENING. 


For  the  benefit  of  the  trade  in  general,  we  shall 
publish  under  this  heading  each  month  a  specially 
compiled  list  of  new  theatres  under  construction  and 
about  to  be  opened,  with  names  of  the  proprietors  and 
managers,  where  they  can  be  ascertained.  We  need 
hardly  point  out  that  this  list  will  be  of  great  service  in 
enabling  the  new  proprietors,  film  manufacturers,  renters 
and  dealers  in  apparatus,  to  get  into  touch  with  one 
another. 

HALLS    OPENED 


HALLS  UNDER  CONSTRUCTION.— Cont. 


Name  and  Address. 

Proprietor. 

Manager. 

Albert  Hall,  Sheffield 

Cinema      Palace,     Magdalen 

St.,  Norwich 

Charles  Thurston. 

Tom  Taylor 

Holderness  Hall,  Hull 

Picture    Palace,    Salop    Rd., 

Oswestry 

Picture    House,    Long    Row, 

Provincial  Cine 

Nottingham 

Theatres 

Picture  Palace,  Crookes,  Shef- 

field 

Cinema,  High  Street,   Saffron 

E.  E.  Smith 

Walden 

Royalty  Theatre,  Glasgow 

Regent  Picture  House,  Kings- 

wood 

Oak    Lane     Cinema    House, 

Bradford 

Don  Picture  Palace,  Westbar, 

George 

Sheffield 

Dinnie 

Ideal  Cinema,  Holloway  Rd., 

Holloway 

P.  M.  Beck. 

J.  H.  Ross 

Picture    House,   Clayton  Sq., 

Provincial  Cine 

Liverpool 

Theatres 

Empire    Picture   Hall,  Union 

St  ,  J  arrow- 

Queen's  Hall   Cinema,  Green 

Dudley 

Lanes,  Wood  Green 

Ben  da 

HALLS    UNDER    CONSTRUCTION. 


Name  and  Address. 

Proprietor. 

Manager. 

Picture      Theatre,       Lickhill 

Road,  Stourport 

Picture    Theatre,    Mile    End 

Road,  South  Shields 

Picture  Theatre,  Commercial 

Road,  Hazel  Grove 

Picture  Palace,  Moor  Croft 

Picture  Palace,  Dalton 

Name  and  Address. 


Picture    Palace,    Princes  St., 

Edinburgh 
Picture     Theatre,      Cameron 

Road,  Seven  Kings 
Picture    Hall,    Station   Road, 

South  Shields 
Picture  Theatre,  Uford  Lane, 

Ilford 
Cinema    Theatre,     Silk     St., 

Leigh 
Cinema      Theatre,      Railway 

Rd.,  Leigh 
Cinema  Theatre,   Ferry  Rd., 

Renfrew 
Picture  Hall ,  Grainger  St . ,  W. , 

Newcastle 
Havant        Empire       Picture 

Palace,   Havant 
Picture      Palace,     King     St., 

Belper 
Pavilion,  Newport  Rd.,  Mid- 
dlesbrough 
Dukinfield  Theatre,  King  St., 

Dukinfield 
Picture    Theatre,    Dale    Rd., 

Matlock 
Electric  Theatre,   New  Dock 

Rd.,  Llanelly 
Picture    Theatre,     Northfield 

Avenue,  West  Ealing 
Cinema,   Stepney  Rd.,  Burrv 

Port 
Picture  Theatre,  Alcester  St., 

Redditch 
Picture   Theatre,    Nevill    St., 

Southport 
Picturedrome,  Dale  St.,Miln- 

row 
Electric  Theatre,  Devonshire 

St.,  Broughton 
Electric   Theatre,   Gt    Cheet- 

ham  St.,  Broughton 
Picture  Theatre,  Culzean  Rd., 

Maybole 
Picture    Hall,     Hylton    Rd., 

Sunderland 
Picture  House,  Kilbowie  Rd., 

Clydebank 
Lyceum       Picture        House. 

Cardigan       Rd.,       Burley, 

Leeds 
Picture    Hall,   Weardale    St., 

Low  Spennymoor. 
Picture    Palace,    Stourbridge 

Rd.,   Halesowen 
Palladium,        Brixton        Hill, 

Brixton 
New  Gallery  Kinema,  Regent 

St.,  W. 
Palace  Theatre,  Luton 


PROPRIETOR. 


Moss  Empires,  Ltd 

County  Theatres, 

Ltd. 
Thomas  Moorley 


Dukinfield  Picture 
House  Co.,  Ltd. 


West  Ealing 

Kinema.  Ltd. 


Manager. 


Milnrow  Empire, 
Ltd. 


Electric  Palaces,  Ltd 
Electric  Palaces.  Ltd 


"Twixt  War  and  the  Girl,"  Exclusive,  packs  theatres  to  the 
full  extent.— WALTURDAW. 


Those  that  have  shown  "  'Twixt  War  and  the  Girl  "  langh  at 
the  Opposition  missing  it.— WALTURDAW. 
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AN     "  IDEAL"     RELEASE. 

"FROM    SLUM    TO    HAPPINESS." 

If  the  man  who  makes  two  blades  of  grass  grow 
where  but  one  previously  grew  be  a  public  benefactor, 
then  we  unhesitatingly  acclaim  Mr.  Kay  of  the  "  Ideal  " 
Film  Renting  Co.  as  worthy  of  that  title.  Grass  we 
know  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  film  business,  but  by  a 
mere  substitution  for  the  initial  letter  a  word  is  pro- 
duced which  has  much  meaning  for  the  exhibitor,  for  it 
is  the  brass  that  he  is  after,  and  Mr.  Kay  most  decidedly 
gives  him,  with  each  successive  release,  something 
which  enables  him  to  listen  to  the  "jingle of  gold."  We 
have  repeatedly  borne  testimony  to  the  acumen  dis- 
played by  the  manager  of  the  "  Ideal  "  Film  Renting  Co. 
in  spotting  winners,  but  even  we  ourselves  hardly 
expected  him  to  follow  success  with  success.  Still,  this 
is  what  he  has  done  with  "  From  Slum  to  Happiness  " 
which  is  to  be  released  on  December  30,  the  plot  of 
which  we  subjoin. 

From  Slum  to  Happiness. 

The  story  opens  with  an  artist  hurrying  to  his  fiancee's 
house  to  keep  his  appointment  for  dinner.  This  good 
lady  is  very  impatient  at  having  to  wait,  and  imme- 
diately storms  at  him  on  his  arrival.  After  a  vigorous 
quarrel,  Lemmi,  the  artist,  seizes  his  hat  and  goes  off 
to  dine  at  a  restaurant.  The  next  scene  shows  Rita,  a 
veritable  daughter. of  the  slums,  being  sent  out  to  beg 
for  a  livelihood.  Unsuccessful  in  her  quest,  she  is 
bullied,  and,  to  escape  from  violence,  rushes  into  the 
restaurant  where  she  encounters  the  artist.  Moved  by 
compassion,  Lemmi  gives  her  food  and  hears  the  story 
of  her  life.  Feeling  it  would  be.  a  sin  to  send  the  poor 
girl  back  to  her  former  life,  he  gives  her  shelter  at  his 
studio  that  night,  whilst  he  proceeds  to  his  rooms.  Next 
day  he  relates  to  his  fiancee  his  adventure  of  the  night 
before,  and  they  both  go  to  the  studio  to  see  Rita,  when 
the  artist's  fiancee  takes  an  intense  dislike  to  her,  and 
insists  upon  her  being  turned  out.  Rita  begs  to  be 
allowed  to  stay,  and,  as  a  compromise,  Lemmi  arranges 
with  his  old  gardener  to  take  charge  of  the  girl.  Here 
we  have  an  extremely  pretty  scene  where  Rita  mounts 
into  the  old  man's  cart  and  goes  off  into  the  country  to 
live  and  be  happy. 

The  second  part  opens  showing  Rita  doing  her  level 
best  to  be  worthy  of  the  kindness  of  the  artist,  and  by 
taking  lessons  in  painting,  making  herself  efficient.  This 
gives  the  artist  great  pleasure,  but  misfortune  is  coming 
upon  him  inasmuch  as  his  fiancee  proves  false  to  him  ; 
they  quarrel  and  break  off  the  engagement.  This  causes 
the  artist  to  enter  into  a  state  of  great  depression,  and  a 
few  days  later,  encountering  his  late  fiancee  walking  in 
the  park  with  a  gentleman  of  her  choice,  opens  up  a 
quarrel  which  can  be  settled  only  by  a  duel.  In  the 
meantime,  Rita  away  in  the  country,  receives  no  news, 
until  taking  up  a  country  paper,  she  sees  an  announce- 
ment that  a  duel  has  been  fought  between  the  artist  and 
his  rival,  and  that  the  artist  has  been  seriously  wounded. 
Rita  at  once  takes  command,  and  insists  upon  the  old 
gardener  and  his  wife  accompanying  her  to  the  artist's 
rooms,  where  she  instals  herself  as  nurse.  With  her 
tender  nursing  the  artist  soon  recovers,  and  one  day  in 
his  studio  Rita  finds  him  mournfully  gazing  at  a  painting 
of  his  late  fiancee.  Upon  the  entry  of  Rita,  the  artist  leaves 
the  picture  and  gazes  out  of  the  window,  when  Rita,  seized 
with  a  fit  of  passion,  takes  the  artist's  palette  and  obliterates 
the  face  of  the  woman  who  has  caused  her  protector  such 


misery.  Turning  to  see  what  has  happened,  the  artist's 
eyes  meet  the  figure  of  Rita  kneeling  to  him  to  implore 
his  forgiveness  for  what  she  has  done,  but  in  that  action 
he  reads  the  genuine  love  that  has  guided  the  impulse. 
This  arouses  in  him  a  responding  affection,  and  realising 
the  falseness  of  his  former  fiancee,  he  joins  hands  with 
Rita,  and  looks  forward  to  the  happiness  of  the  future. 


THE     KINEMATOGRAPH     TRADING 
CO.'S    LATEST    EXCLUSIVE. 

"LOLOTTE"     RELEASED    DECEMBER   21st. 

Pressure  on  our  space  prevents  us  doing  full  justice 
to  the  Kinematograph  Trading  Co's  latest  exclusive 
"  Lolotte,"  a  film  which  every  exhibitor  should  clamour 
for.  It  is  of  remarkable  photographic  quality  and  the 
story  is  of  intense  interest.  As  a  top-liner  nothing  better 
could  be  desired.     The  story  runs  : — 

Robert  Luson  is  guardian  of  Edda,  a  very  rich  orphan, 
who  will  come  into  possession  of  the  money  when  she 
marries.  Carl  loves  her,  but  Robert  does  everything  to 
avoid  the  marriage,  wanting,  for  his  own  benefit,  Edda 
to  remain  single  as  long  as  possible.  Robert  invites 
Carl  one  evening  to  go  to  the  theatre  with  him,  in  order 
to  introduce  him  to  a  well-known  actress,  "  Lolotte," 
hoping  that  he  will  become  fascinated  by  her  charms. 
After  the  theatre,  Robert,  Carl  and  Lolotte  go  to  a 
restaurant  and  have  supper  together.  Carl  is  fascinated 
by  Lolotte's  whims. 

The  following  day  Edda  notices  that  Carl  is  not  so  atten- 
tive to  her  as  usual.  Lolotte  has  to  go  to  Paris  for  an 
engagement,  and  Carl,  hearing  of  this,  decides  to  follow 
her,  and  before  leaving  writes  to  Edda  saying  that  he  is 
going  on  business.  An  admirer  of  Lolotte  informs  her 
of  the  real  reason  of  Carl's  departure.  Edda  in  despair 
decides  to  go  to  Paris  In  Paris  she  introduces  herself 
to  the  manager  of  the  theatre  at  which  Lolotte  is  appear- 
ing, and  obtains  an  engagement  also.  Carl,  from  a  box 
in  the  theatre,  recognises  Edda  on  the  stage,  and  his  old 
love  for  her  is  revived.  After  the  performance  he  ask; 
for  her  pardon.  Robert,  hearing  that  Carl  and  Edda 
have  become  reconciled  to  one  another,  seeks  the  help  of 
some  Apaches,  who  capture  him  and  put  him  into  a  house 
by  himself.  Robert  informs  Lolotte  of  what  has  taken 
place,  but  Lolotte  in  a  moment  of  sentiment  tells  Edda 
everything,  the  result  being  that  Robert  and  his  gang  are 
captured,  and  Edda  and  Carl  are  re-united  once  and  for  all. 


Scene  from  "  Flying  A  "  Film. 

PALS. 

Released  January  29th.  Approx.  Length,  1,007  feet. 
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AN  IMPORTANT  INVENTION. 

Theatre  seating  has  always  be  n  a  source  of  inconvenience 
when  cleaning  a  hall  or  theatre,  or  replacing  carpets,  etc. — in  the 
first  instance  through  the  obstructions  by  the  standards  and  in  the 
latter  through  the  dismantling  of  all  seats.  All  this  trouble  will  in 
the  future  be  overcome  through  an  invention,  of  which  Mr.  W. 
Williams  holds  the  patent  rights,  whereby  only  one  standard 
at  each  end  is  required  for  a  row  of  seats.  All  consecutive  seats 
from  end  to  end  are  fixed  without  the  aid  of  standards,  or  in  other 
words  there  are  no  obstructions  on  the  floor  whatever,  the  seats 
being  constructed  in  sections  so  that  any  number  can  be  placed  in 
one  row.  Nevertheless,  they  remain  tip-up  seats  with  back  and 
armrests  just  the  same  as  existing  ones.  We  understand  the  section 
parts  are  built  very  light  in  weight,  yet  the  carrying  capacity  is 
tested  to  four  times  the  normal  weight.  The  advantages  this 
patent  carries  are  that  seats  can  be  fixed  up  in  a  quarter  of  the 
time  of  the  presei.t  system,  and  the  carpet  can  be  made  in  widths  to 
fit  between  the  row  or  rows  of  seats,  and  can  be  relaid  or  taken  up 
in  the  least  possible  time,  and  moved  forwards  or  backwards  so  that 
wear  is  equalised.  Any  old  seatings  can  be  remodelled  by- 
acquiring  new  framework  only,  as  the  seat  back  and  arm  rest  can 
be  used  on  the  patent  seat.  By  the  time  these  lines  are  in  print 
samples  will  be  on  show,  and  in  our  next  issue  we  hope  to  publish 
full  illustrations.  Further  particulars  can  in  the  meanwhile  be 
had  on  application  to  the  offices  of  the  Cinema. 


%i  w 


X 


VICTOR  FILMS 


^ 


Above  we  reproduce  a  photo  of  Miss  Florence 
Lawrence,  the  celebrated  picture  star,  who  appears  in 
Victor  Films,  which  are  released  in  this  country  by  the 
Invicta  Film  Co.  Our  illustration  represents  one  of  the 
very  artistic  posters  issued  to  advertise  these  films, 
which  have  caught  on  with  great  rapidity. 


Those  that  have  show,n  "  'Twixt  War  and  the  Girl  "  laugh  at 
the  Opposition  missing  it.— WALTURDAW. 


DISINFECTING  THE  THEATRE. 

Messrs  Whiting  and  Bosisto,  Ltd.,  of  Bristol,  have  been  appointed 
sole  distributing  agents  for  Messrs.  Stevenson  and  Howell's  cele- 
brated "  Red  Ball  "  brand  "  A-G  "  germ-destroying  perfumes. 
These  are  invaluable  for  use  in  picture  theatres  and  all  public 
buildings.  No  germ  can  possibly  live  where  these  perfumes  are 
used,  and  for  ozonising  and  purifying  the  air  in  public  buildings 
they  are  unrivalled.  The  price  is  extremely  moderate  and  far 
below  the  cost  of  many  inferior  imitations  which  are  now  being 
placed  on  the  market.  They  can  be  had  in  Trefle,  Magnolia, 
Lilac,  Carnation,  Sweet  Pea,  Dulcifler,  Lavender,  and  Violet.  A 
few  drops  are  only  required  in  a  pint  of  water. 


THE    EXCLUSIVE   FILM. 


To  the  onlooker,  who  naturally  sees  most  of  the  game,  it  is 
obvious  that  a  film  for  which  a  showman  can  obtain  exclusive 
rights  is  bound  to  draw  money  and  increase  his  prestige.  The 
exclusive  film  itself,  however,  must  be  up  to  first  class  standard. 
So  fleeting  is  every  impression  produced  on  the  mind  of  the 
general  public,  that  it  is  not  sufficient  for  the  exhibitor  to  show  an 
exclusive  just  once  now  and  again,  he  must  make  use  of  them 
regularly,  and  endeavour  to  obtain  a  reputation  in  his  district  for 
showing  films  that  cannot  be  seen  elsewhere.  Now  that  so  many 
exclusives  are  being  released — the  majority  of  which  are  first  class 
— a  showman  should  have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  regular  supply. 
The  New  Century  Film  Service  alone  are  releasing  one  first  class 
exclusive  regularly  every  week. 


Readers  of  the  Cinema  who  wish  to  purchase  a  really 
smart  and  comfortable  travelling  coat  at  a  most  moderate  cost 
should  write  or  call  at  Messrs.  Harry  Hall,  "  The  "  tailor  for 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  of  207,  Oxford  Street,  W.,  and  31,  Eldon 
Street.,  E.C.  This  firm  is  offering  its  four  guinea  "  Hallzone  " 
double-breasted  travelling  ulster  at  the  price  of  70/-.  This  offer 
is  only  open  to  readers  of  the  Cinema  and  we  shall  be  glad  if 
they  will  kindly  mention  this  paper  when  ordering.  These  coats 
are  ma^e  in  a  variety  of  materials,  which  includes  Irish  friezes, 
cheviot-,  "  comfi  "  fleeces,  witneys,  etc.  and  are  exactly  the  same 
style  and  finish  as  coats  which  would  cost  elsewhere  five  and  six 
guineas.  We  should  like  to  mention  that  Messrs.  Harry  Hall 
also  make  a  speciality  of  ladies'  ulsters  at  63/-  made  in  "  Hall- 
zone"  "comfi"  fleeces,  which  while  they  impart  warmth  lo  the 
wearer,  do  not  create  a  sense  of  heaviness,  which  is  the  fault  of 
many  similar  garments.  Messrs.  Harry  Hall  have  been  awarded  12 
gold  medals  for  the  excellence  of  their  productions  and  have  a  20 
years'  reputation  and  a  permanent  staff  of  14  cutters,  all  always 
busy. 


HIS     MAJESTY'S 
FEATURE    FILMS    FOR    HIRE    OR   SALE. 


100,000     FILMS    FOR    SALE    CHEAP. 
Acrobat's     Daughter,     Polar    . . 

Venus,     Nordisk  

Written     in     Blood.     Gaumont 
Four     Dare    Devils,     Polar 
The    Outcast,    Gaumont  .. 

Blackmail,     Cines        

Love    and     Money,     Nordisk    .. 

Flight    to     Death,     Nordisk 

The    Torment,     Eclair 

The     Bride    of    Death,     Nordisk 

God     of    the     Sun,     Pathe    col. 

The    Airman's    Secret,     Pasquali 

Ship    of    Lions,     Ambrosio 

Mystery    of    Glass    Coffin,     Eclair 

The     Deserter,     Bison 

The     Plot    that     Failed,     Itala 


Ft. 
3,300 
2,393 
2,300 
2,640 
3,000 
2,200 
3,000 
1,745 
2,125 
3,000 
1,847 
2,000 
1,432 
2,485 
2,200 
2,000 


FIL1VT     HIRERS, 


15,      VICTORIA      PARK,      FISH  PONDS 
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NEW    COMPANIES    REGISTERED. 

Brecon  Cinema  Co.,  Ltd. — Private  company.  Registered 
October  25,  wih  capital  £3,000  in  £1  shares,  to  carry  on  the 
business  of  theatre,  music  hall,  concert  hall,  ballroom  and  electric 
theatre  proprietors,  &c. 

Dunston  Picture  Hall  Co. — October  25.  £2,700  (£1).  To 
take  over  the  benefit  of  an  agreement  for  sale  of  certain  land  at 
Dunston,  Durham  ;  picture  hall  and  picture  theatre  proprietors  and 
managers,  &c.     Private. 

Clarence  Picture  House  (Newport),  Ltd.  — ■  Registered 
October  15,  with  capital  £6,100  in  6,000  preferred  ordinary  shares 
of  £1  each,  and  2,000  deferred  ordinary  shares  of  is.  each,  to 
carry  on  the  business  indicated  by  the  title.  Minimum  cash  sub- 
scription, seven  deferred  ordinary  shares.  The  subscribers  are  to 
appoint  the  first  directors.  Remuneration,  £50  each  per  annum 
(£so  extra  for  the  chairman).  Registered  office  :  15,  High  Street, 
Cardiff. 

Queenstown  Picture  House,  Ltd.  —  Private  company. 
Registered  in  Dublin,  October  15,  with  capital  £1,200  in  £1  shares, 
to  acquire  and  take  over  certain  premises  forming  part  of  the 
Imperial  Hotel  Beach,  Queenstown,  Co.  Cork,  and  to  carry  on  the 
business  of  proprietors  or  managers  of,  or  agents  for,  biograph  or 
cinematograph  performances,  shows,  or  exhibitions,  theatres,  &c. 
Registered  office  :  The  Picture  House,  The  Beach,  Queenstown, 
Co.  Cork. 

Empire  Picture  Palace  (Brownhills),  Ltd. — Private 
company.  Registered  October  18,  with  capital  £2,000  in  £1 
shares,  to  acquire  the  Empire  Picture  House,  High  Street,  Brown- 
hills,  Staffs,  and  to  adopt  an  agreement  with  G.  R.  Martin. 
Registered  office :  Empire  Picture  Palace,  High  Street,  Brown- 
hills,  Staffs. 

Northern  Cinema  Co.,  Ltd. — Private  company.  Registered 
October  19,  with  capital  £1,500  in  £1  shares,  to  carry  on  the  busi- 
ness of  theatre,  cinematograph,  or  kinemacolour  proprietors, 
licensed  victuallers,  &c.    Registered  office:  29,  Kirkgate,  Bradford. 

Savoy  Electric  Theatre  Co. — October  23  £3,000  (£1).  To 
erect  a  picture  hall  and  other  buildings  at  South  wick,  Durham. 
Agreement  with  Mrs.  C.  Stafford.     Private. 

Longsite  Picture  Palace  Co.  —  October  31.  £3,500  (£1). 
As  title.     Private. 

Palais  de  Luxe  (Whitstable),  Ltd. — Private  company. 
Registered  October  22,  with  capital  ^6,000  in  £1  shares  (3,000 
7  per  cent,  cumulative  preference),  to  carry  on  the  business  of 
cinematograph,  music  hall,  rink,  and  theatre  proprietors,  &c,  and 
to  adopt  an  agreement  with  \V.  G.  Sprague.  Table  "  A  "  mainly 
applies.     Registered  office:  10,  Jermyn  Street,  S.W. 

Electric  Pavilion  (Marble  Arch),  Ltd. — October  18.  £30,000 
in  £1  shares.  Business:  Cinematograph  and  variety  entertainment 
proprietors,  &c.  Private  company.  Office  :  20,  Cockspur  Street, 
S.W. 

Crumlin  Electric  Theatres. — November  2.  £5.5°°  (£1)- 
To  take  over  from  J.  E.  Williams  and  G.  Groves  a  cinematograph 
theatre  at  Crumlin,  Mon.  Agreements  (1)  with  the  said  vendors 
and  (2)  with  D.  F.  Pritchard  and  A.  Dodd  for  the  grant  to  the 
company  of  a  lease  of  the  site  of  the  said  theatre.     Private. 

Allotment  Gem  Picture  Hall  Co.,  Ltd. — £1,000  in  £1 
shares.  To  carry  on  the  business  of  cinematograph  hall  and  theatre 
proprietors  and  managers,  &c.  Registered  office,  Holystone, 
Shiremoor,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Colin  Bennett,  Ltd.  (125,384). — Private  company.  Regis- 
tered November  15,  with  capital  £3,000  in  £1  shares  (12 
management),  to  carry  on  the  business  of  builders,  proprietors, 
lessors  and  lessees  of  picture  shows,  etc.  Registered  office  :  Escot, 
Morab  Road,  Penzance. 


Armstrong  Electric  Theatre  Ltd. — Private  company. 
Registered  November  14,  with  capital  £4,0)0  in  £1  shares,  to 
acquire  certain  freehold  land  at  Chillingham  Road,  Heaton, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and  to  adopt  an  agreement  with  R.  W. 
Simpson,  J.  P.  Oliver,  W.  Liburn,  R.  G.  Willis  and  S  W 
Wallhead. 

Cambridge  Picture  Playhouses,  Ltd. — Registered  Novem- 
ber 12,  with  capital  £6,500  in  £1  shares,  to  take  over  the  business 
of  the  Cambridge  Electric  Theatre,  Ltd.  Minimum  cash  sub- 
scription 7  shares. 

Golders  Green  Amusement  and  Development,  Co.,  Ltd. — 
Private  company.  Registered  November  12,  with  capital  £2,000 
in  £1  shares,  to  construct  at  Golders  Green  and  elsewhere  music 
and  concert  balls,  variety,  electric,  cinematograph  or  other 
theatres,  etc. 

Park  Theatres.— November  21.  £3,500(1).  Theatre  proprietors 
and  managers,  cinematograph  exhibitors,  &c.  Agreement  with 
W.  R.  Williams  and  A.  Leitch.     Private. 

Palace  Theatre,  Prudhoe,  Ltd. — Private  company.  Regis- 
tered November  12,  with  capital  £4,500  in  £1  shares,  to  carry 
on  the  business  of  theatre,  music  hall  and  cinematograph  pro- 
prietors, etc.     Grey  Street,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Palatine  Theatres,  Ltd.  —  Private  company.  Registered 
November  14,  with  capital  £1,500  in  £1  shares,  to  adopt  agree- 
ments with  A.  H.  Herbert  (1)  for  a  lease,  or  option  of  lease,  and 
acquired  tenancy  rights  of  29,  Swan  Street,  Manchester,  and  (2) 
relating  to  management.  Registered  office  :  7,  Temple  Chambers, 
33,  Brazennose  Street,  Manchester. 

Bridgwater  Theatre,  Ltd. — Priva'e  company.  Registerel 
November  12,  with  capital  £5,000  in  £1  shares,  to  carry  on  the 
business  of  theatre,  picture  palace,  circus  or  hippodrome  proprietors 
etc.,  to  acquire  certain  premises  in  High  Street,  Bridgwater, 
Somerset,  and  to  adopt  an  agreement  with  R.  Ritson.  Registered 
office:  17,  Above  Bar,  Southampton. 

Bristol  Old  Theatre,  Ltd. — Private  company.  Regi-tered 
November  11,  with  capital  £50  in  £1  shares,  to  take  over  the  busi- 
ness of  a  theatre  proprietress  carried  on  by  Emma  Carpenter  at 
the  Theatre  Royal,  Bristol.  Registered  office:  Theatre  Royal, 
King  Street,  Bristol. 

Empress  Picture  House  (Arnold),  Ltd. — Private  company. 
Registered  November  6,  with  capital  of  £2,000  in  £1  shares,  to 
carry  on  the  business  of  theatre,  music  hall,  cinematograph  or 
other  exhibition  or  entertainment  proprietors  or  agents,  &c,  and  to 
adopt  an  agreement  with  B.  O.  Webster.  Registered  office  :  20, 
Front  Street,  Arnold,  Notts. 

Farnham  Theatre  Co.,  Ltd. — Private  company.  Registered 
November  9,  with  capital  of  £3,500  in  £1  shares,  to  carry  on  the 
business  of  theatre  and  cinematograph  hall  proprietors,  &c. 

Bexhill  Cinema  Company. — November  15,  £3,500  (£1).  As 
title.     Agreement  with  E.  B.  Steggall.     Private. 


'Twixt  War  and  the  Girl,"  THE  Exclusive.— WALTURDAW 


Scene  from  "  Flying  A  "  Film. 
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Bethnal     Green     Cinema      Co.,      Ltd.— Private      company. 
Registered  November  8th,   with  capital   £2,000  in  £1  shares    to 
carry  on  the  business  indicated  bv  the  title,  and  to  acquire  No    1 
Old  Ford  Road,  Bethnal  Green. 

Alhambra  (Leicester),  Ltd.— Private  company.  Registered 
November  9th,  with  capital  £3,500  in  £1  shares,  to  carry  on  the 
business  of  cinematograph  and  theatre  proprietors  and  managers 
<xc.      Registered  office  :  6,  Brown  Street,  Manchester. 

Lp-to-Date  Picture  Palaces,  Ltd.— Private  company. 
Registered  November  8th,  with  capital  £100  in  £1  shares,  to  take 
over  the  business  of  picture  palace  proprietors  at  North  Finchlev, 
and  to  acquire  the  benefit  of  a  contract  for  purchase  of  a  site 
acquired  by  G.  Vaughan.     Table  "  A  "  mainly  applies. 

Dublin  Kinematograph  Theatre,  Ltd.— Private  company 
Registered  in  Dublin,   November  6th,   with  capital  £2, 500  in  300 

A  shares  and  2.200  "  B  "  shares  of  £1  each,  to  carry  on  th  - 
business  of  proprietors  and  managers  of  electric  or  cinematograph 
theatres,  concert  halls,  variety  theatres,  and  public  exhibitions 
Registered  office  :  86,  Lower  Camden  Street,  Dublin. 

Irish  Kinematograph  Co.,  Ltd.— Registered  in  Dublin 
November  8th,  with  capital  £10,000  in  £1  shares;  as  title. 
Registered  office  :   12,  Mary  Street,  Dublin. 

Askerx  Picture  House  Company.— November  12,  £5  000  (/i) 
As  title.  Agreement  with  E.  G.  Waterton.  Minimum  subscrip- 
tion, £1,000.     Station  Road,  Askern,  Yorkshire. 

Empire  Picture  Palace  (Stalybridge).— November  15,  £5,000 
(£1).  To  acquire  from  the  Stalybridge  Picture  Theatre  Syndicate 
a  lease  of  certain  land  in  Market  Street,  Stalybridge,  with  the  cine- 
matograph theatre  thereon.     Private. 

Stourport  Electric  Theatre.— £2,000  in  £10  shares,  to 
carry  on  the  business  indicated  bv  the  title.  Private  Registered 
office:  27,  Bridge  Street,  Stourport. 

Hollyhedge  Estate.— £2,000  in  £i  shares,  to  carry  on  the 
business  indicated  by  the  title.  Private.  Registered  office  :  298, 
High  Street,  West  Bromwich. 

West's    Picture    Playhouses   (1912).— October   26.     £25,000 
(£1).     As  title.     Agreement  with  A.  E.  Hubsch  and  H.  A.  Brown 
whereby  certain  properties  are  sold  to   the  company.     Minimum 
subscription.  £7.     29A,  Charing  Cross  Road.  W.C.     ' 

Tvf^0!,^NnuKlNoET0S  (Irela*d).  LTD.-Private  company 
Registered  October  18,  with  capital  £2,000  in  £1  shares,  to  carry 
on  the  business  of  proprietors  and  managers  of  electrical  or  cine- 
matograph theatres  concert  halls,  Sec.  Registered  office:  62, 
Grafton  Street,  Dublin. 

Rl!«tlr^AnPlfCTK'RE  HALu  C°-  (LeEDS>'  LTD.-Private  company. 
Registered  October  22,  with  capital  £3.000  in  £1  shares,  to  carry 
on  at  Leeds  or  elsewhere  the  business  of  picture  hall,  theatre  and 
music  hall  proprietors,  &c,  to  acquire  land  near  York  Road,  Leeds 
and  erect  thereon  a  picture  hall.  Registered  office  :  Glenthorpe 
Avenue,  \ork  Road,  Leeds.  p 

Lambeth  Theatres  LTD.-Private  company.  Registered 
October  25.  with  capital  £500  in  £1  shares,  to  take  over  the  busi- 
ness of  an  electric  or  moving  picture  theatre  carried  on  at  200 
I  pper  Kennmgton  Lane,  by  Mrs.  L.  Holton.  as  the  ■•  Vauxhall 
Electric  Theatre.      Registered  office:   114,  High  Road,  Streatham, 

JSh^taW?3,  L7D  -Pri,vate  company.  Registered  October  2  , 
"  CaPltal  £l'°°°.  ,n  O  shares,  to  carry  on  the  business  of  cine 
mn£grhfn  enterta,nments.  P^ture  palace,  variety  theatre,  and 
KhEsJS  P/:0Pnetors  ?"d  managers,  &c.  Registered  office  :  27, 
King  btreet,  Cheapside,  L.C. 

rSS  ACfRK,FF)  CoL'SEUM  Co-  LTD.-Private  company, 
sir  Str2i'  w,th  capital  £3,500  in  £1  shares,  to  con- 
rinks  *r  »Zf  ^  elsewhere  cinematograph*  theatres,  skating 
rinks,  &C.,  and  to  adopt  an  agreement  with  T.  A   Jones 

lanLdSCiAnRl\r^aTTERYTC°  '  LJD.-/2.5oo  in  £1  shares,  to  acquire 
and    in    Magazine   Lane,     Magazine   Brow,    Liscard      Cheshire 

n!cardrBa'uehrthf  *****  ^^  there°n '  and  ><nox™  as  the 
Liscard  Battery,  to  provide  a  clubhouse,  and  other  conveniences 

for  members  of  the  Liverpool  Yacht  (or  other)  clubs,  &c,  and  to 

J  TPp.ck^nereThbetTn;he  CorP°rat'on  °f  Liverpool  and 
T    r      u  go     7he   subscnbers   are:    P.    Marsh,   S.  L.  Cleg- 

T.  L.  Porter,  S  L.  Porter,  E.  W.  Crawford,  H.  W.  Gray,  and 
L..  tl    liisnop.     Minimum  cash  subscription,  £200.     The  number 

fi  sfarTp  "m^H  bTl6TS  ^  three  n°r  mo™  than  seven      The 
W  Lrf%  .     /      I'  7,    L-   Porter'  W"  H     Harrison,   and  C.   H 
officeParn°sr;  P, Marsh'  9.  Cook  Street,  Liverpool.  Registered 
omce    9,  Cook  Street,  Liverpool. 

thin™  S£  ha"  -h0wn  "  'Twixt  War  and  the  Girl"  laugh  at 
the  Opposition  missing  it.— WALTURDAW. 


Backhouse-Drinkwater  Picture  Palaces,  Ltd. — £3,000  in 
£1  shares,  to  acquire  land  in  Dalton-in-Furness,  and  erect  thereon 
a  theatre  to  provide  cinematograph  and  bioscopic  displays,  &c. 
Private.     Registered  office  :  Market  Street,  Dalton-in-Furness. 

COMPANY    MEETINGS. 

United  Electric  Theatres. — At  the  annual  general  meeting  of 
the  United  Electric  Theatres,  Ltd.,  the  chairman  was  able 
to  give  a  very  satisfactory  account  of  the  position  of  the  com- 
pany and  of  its  earnings  during  the  past  year.  He  states  that  the 
company  owned  11  theatres,  and  had  provisionally  acquired  three 
further  theatres.  Since  these  had  been  taken  over  by  the  company 
various  alterations  and  additions  had  been  made  with  a 
view  of  increasing  and  improving  the  accommodation.  It  was 
added  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  mortgages  on  the  pro- 
perties had  been  redeemed,  and  the  total  amount  now  outstanding 
on  the  properties  (which,  apart  from  furniture,  fittings,  &c,  and 
goodwill,  have  been  valued  at  £58,000)  was  under  £10,000.  The 
profits  for  the  year  ended  June  30  last  amounted  to  £10,609,  an(3  a 
dividend  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum,  free  of  income-tax,  was 
declared,  leaving  a  balance  of  £3,346  remaining  to  the  credit  of 
profit  and  loss  account,  which  it  was  intended  to  utilise  as  a  reserve 
fund. 

Premier  Electric  Theatres — Mr.  F.  W.  Stephens,  liquidator 
of  the  Premier  Electric  Theatres,  Ltd.,  announces  that,  after  con- 
siderable negotiation,  an  offer  has  been  made  to  the  committee  of 
inspection,  which  they  have  decided  to  accept,  subject  to  the 
wishes  of  the  creditors,  and  to  the  acquiescence  of  the  Board  of 
Trade.  A  meeting  of  the  creditors  was  in  progress  as  we  went  to 
press. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Associated  Electric  Theatres. — Interim  for  the  three  months 
ended  September  30  at  the  rate  of  15  per  cent. 

Kingstown  Picture  House,  Ltd. — The  directors  have 
declared  an  interim  dividend  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum 
(is.  per  share  less  tax)  for  the  six  months  ending  the  12th  of 
October,  1912,  payable  on  the  2nd  of  December  next. 

Provincial  Cinematograph  Theatres. — The  directors  of  the 
Provincial  Cinematograph  Theatres,  Ltd.,  have  declared  a  further 
interim  dividend  of  5  per  cent. 

COMPANY   REPORT. 

B.B.  Pictures.  —  The  accounts  of  B.B.  Pictures,  Ltd.,  for 
the  year  ended  30th  September  show  a  net  profit,  including  £282 
brought  forward,  of  £2,883.  The  directors  recommend  a  further 
dividend  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  Preferred  Ordinary  shares,  making 
10  per  cent,  for  the  year,  leaving  £581  to  be  carried  forward, 
subject  to  directors'  fees. 


THE  "  CINEMA'S"  CHILDREN'S  DINNER 


The  Annual 

New  Yeor  Dinner  6  Matinee 

to  the  Poor  Children  in  the 
Whole  of  the  L.C.C.  Area 
will  be  given  in  JANUARY. 


For  particulars  apply  to  the 

Organiser  for  the  Trade,  W.  Whitehead  Cousins, 
12,  St.  Bride  Street,  EC. 
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CASES    IN    THE    COURTS. 


THE   RESPONSIBILITY   OF   PICTURE    HALL 
PROPRIETORS. 

At  the  South  Shields  County  Court,  Elizabeth  Fairless,  a 
married  woman,  claimed  ,£50  damages  for  shock  caused  by  the 
falling  of  some  plaster  from  the  ceiling  of  the  Palace  Electric 
Theatre,  South  Shields,  during  a  performance  on  June  26. 
The  defendants  were  the  proprietors  of  the  theatre.  Plaintiff 
was  watching  the  pictures  when  a  piece  of  plaster  from  the 
ceiling  fell  into  her  lap.  She  was  not  injured,  but  suffered 
from  shock  and  nervcus  collapse.  She  had  to  be  medically 
attended,  and  had  had  to  go  away  for  a  change. 

M*.  J.  H.  Mundahl,  for  the  defence,  submitted  that  there  was 
no  proof  of  negligence.  It  was  not  the  duty  of  the  defendants 
to  ensure  the  safety  of  persons  in  the  theatre,  but  only  to  see 
that  reasonable  care  was  taken. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Edgar,  barrister,  for  the  plaintiff,  contended  that 
having  paid  for  admission,  plaintiff  had  a  right  to  expect  to 
witness  the  performance  in  safety.  The  fact  that  she  paid  im- 
plied a  contract  on  the  part  of  the  defendants. 

His  Honour  reserved  judgment. 


CINEMATOGRAPH    PARTNERS    IN    THE    CHANCERY 
COURT. 

Application  was  made  to  the  Vice-Chancellor  at  the  Palatine 
Court  of  Chancery  at  Liverpool  by  Mr.  Mansfield  in  reference 
to  the  affairs  of  a  cinematograph  business  carried  on  at  the 
Queen's  Hall,  Church.  Counsel  applied  on  behalf  of  George 
Ormerod,  Frederick  James  Livesey  Holden,  and  James  Ren- 
nards  for  the  appointment  of  a  receiver  and  manager  of  the 
business,  and  the  application  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Maberly  on 
behalf  of  Albert  Edward  Millward.  Mr.  Mansfield  ex- 
plained that  the  parties  entered  into  an  agreement  under  which 
his  three  clients  each  contributed  ^200  as  capital,  and  Mill- 
ward  contributed  ^500.  The  business  had  been  carried  on 
with  Millward  as  managing  director,  and  disputes  had  arisen 
between  the  parties,  the  plaintiffs  complaining  that  they  could 
not  obtain  proper  accounts.  They,  therefore,  desired  the  Court 
to  order  a  dissolution  of  the  partnership  and  a  sale  of  the  pro- 
perty. After  some  discussion  it  was  arranged  that  a  receiver 
and  manager  should  be  appointed,  who  should  have  power  to 
employ  the  defendant  in  the  business,  and  that  the  questions 
in  dispute  between  the  parties  should  be  tried  at  an  early  date. 


LATE    DELIVERY  OF    FILMS. 

At  Alfreton,  Mrs.  Beastall,  of  Somercotes,  claimed  £1  from 
the  Midland  Railway  Company  for  damages  for  the  negligent 
delivery  of  films  for  her  picture  palace.  She  said  the  films 
were  despatched  from  London  and  over-carried  to  Chesterfield. 
When   they  were  returned   and  reached    Somercotes   they  were 

eless  that  day,  as  she  did  not  get  them  until  7.30  p.m. 

Mr.  Turner,  for  the  railway  company,  said  they  were  not 
liable,  as  by  agreement  with  the  film  company  the  films  were 
carried  at  a  lower  rate  at  the  owner's  risk,  and  there  was  no 
liability  on  the  company's  part. 

Mrs.  Beastall  said  she  was  not  a  party  to  any  agreement,  and 
the  railway  company  ought  to  make  good  her  loss. 

His  Honour  said  the  plaintiff  had  no  remedy  against  the 
railway  company,  and  he  advised  her  to  get  a  warranty  from 
the  film  company.     He  dismissed  the  action  with  costs. 


DISPUTE   BETWEEN   FILM    HIRERS. 
Alleged  Disclosure  of  Information. 

The  alleged  disclosure  of  confidential  information  in  connec- 
tion with  the  hiring  of  cinematograph  films  was  the  subject 
of  an  action  mentioned  to  the  Vice-Chancellor  (Mr.  Dudley 
Stewart  Smith,  K.C.)  at  a  sitting  of  the  Chancery  Court  in 
Manchester. 

The  plaintiffs  were  the  Advance  Film  Service  Company,  for 
whom  Mr.  Bennett  appeared,  and  they  applied  for  an  order 
restraining  Leonard  G.  Marriott,  a  former  manager  in  the 
company's    employ,   from  using   a   certain   book    and    disclosing 

"Twixt  War  and  the  Girl,"  Exclusive,  packs  theatres  to  the 
full  extent.— WALTURDAW. 


confidential  information  respecting  the  business  pending  the 
trial  of  the  action.  The  defendant,  who  lives  in  Booth  Street 
East,  Oxford  Road,  Manchester,  was  represented  by  Dr. 
Atkinson. 

Mr.  Bennett  explained  that  the  plaintiff  company  were 
dealers  and  hirers  of  cinematograph  films,  and  whilst  in  their 
service  as  manager  the  defendant  became  possessed  of  con- 
fidential information  as  to  the  names  and  customers  and  the 
terms  on  which  contracts  were  carried  out.  The  complaints 
they  made  against  Mr.  Marriott  were  that  when  he  left  their 
employ  he  took  away  with  him  a  book  containing  the  names 
and  addresses  of  their  customers  and  other  knowledge  relating 
to  the  business,  and  had  induced  one  of  their  best  customers  to 
leave  them  and  deal  with  another  company  to  which  the  de- 
fendant had  gone.  They  also  complained  that  whilst  with 
them  he  made  misrepresentations  as  to  the  company's  ability  to 
carry  out  certain  contracts.  The  evidence,  however,  was  very 
conflicting,  and  trie  plaintiffs  were  in  a  difficult  position,  be- 
cause the  customer  who  was  alleged  to  have  been  approached 
was  prepared  to  say  that  the  defendant  did  not  approach  him, 
but  that  he  approached  the  defendant. 

Dr.  Atkinson  contended  that  there  was  no  case  of  any  descrip- 
tion made  out  against  the  defendant  on  the  affidavits.  The 
book  which  he  took  away  with  him  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  plaintiffs'  business,  and  was  produced  in  Court  for 
inspection.  Whilst  acting  as  manager,  his  duty  was  to  can- 
vass customers  for  orders,  and  all  the  knowledge  he  proposed 
to  use  was  from  memory  and  the  product  of  his  own  brain. 

Following  an  argument  as  to  the  form  of  an  undertaking. 
Dr.  Atkinson  agreed,  pending  the  trial  of  the  action,  not  to 
use  any  written  lists  of  names  or  to  disclose  or  make  use  of  the 
terms  of  any  contracts  between  the  plaintiffs  and  their  cus- 
tomers. It  was  intimated  that  the  trial  of  the  action  would  be 
expedited. 


LEASE    DRAWN   BY   WELSHMAN. 
Dismay  in  the  Chancery   Division. 

In  the  Chancery  Division,  before  Mr.  Justice  Joyce,  the 
action  of  Treharne  v.  the  Pontypridd  Electric  Theatre  Com- 
pany, Limited,  came  before  the  Court  for  the  construction  of  a 
lease.  The  plaintiff  is  Edgar  Treharne,  of  the  Park  Hotel, 
Pontypridd,  and  he  asked  for  an  account  showing  the  quarterly 
profits  from  March  25,  191 1,  to  March  25,  1912,  of  the  theatre 
leased  by  him  to  the  defendant  company  on  July  27,  1911;  a 
declaration  that  the  defendants  were  not  entitled  to  charge  more 
than  ^30  a  week  for  the  cost  of  the  expense  of  carrying  on  and 
managing  the  theatre,  and  the  payment  of  25  per  cent,  of  the 
quarterly  profits,  after  the  deduction  of  ^48  15s.  per  quarter 
already  paid  to  him. 

Mr.  Younger,  K.C,  and  Mr  Yaughan  Williams  appeared 
for  the  plaintiff,  and  Mr.  Hughes,  K.C,  and  Mr.  Coote  for 
the  defendants. 


Scene  from  "  Flying  A  "  Film. 

AN  IDYLL  OF  HAWAII. 

Released  January  18th.  Approx.  Length,  990  feet. 
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Mr.  Younger,  in  opening,  said  the  question  was  the  construc- 
tion of  a  lease  drawn  by  a  Welshman,  but  luckily  it  was  not  in 
the  Welsh  language.  It  might  be  that  the  terms  of  the  lease 
were  so  ambiguous  that  verbal  evidence  would  have  to  be 
taken,  and  his  lordship  might  also  be  asked  to  say  what  was 
in  the  minds  of  the  parties.  He  admitted  that  was  a  striking 
submission. 

His  Lordship  :  It  is  striking.  Was  it  done  in  a  foreign 
country?     I  hope  we  shall  get  through  without  that. 

Mr.  Younger  said  the  amount  in  dispute  was  really  about 
,£200  a  year. 

At  the  second  day's  hearing,  Mr.  Hughes  said  that  the  differ- 
ence between  the  parties  was  that  his  clients  said  that  the 
plaintiff  was  to  get  one-fourth  of  the  net  profits,  and  that  if  the 
share  proved  to  be  less  than  ^.'43  15s.  he  was  not  entitled  to 
more  than  that  sum.  which  was  the  fixed  rent. 

His  Lordship,  in  giving  judgment,  said  he  did  not  know 
whether  the  parties  knew  what  they  did  mean  in  the  case,  but 
he  had  to  make  the  best  he  could  of  the  words  that  were  used 
in  the  document.  The  defendants  must  deduct  the  quarter's 
rent  from  the  net  profits  before  ascertaining  what  plaintiff's 
share  of  the  profits  came  to.  He  gave  liberty  to  the  parties  to 
apply  for  an  account  of  the  profits  to  be  taken  in  the  event  of 
their  being  unable  to  agree  as  to  the  exact  figures. 


A    BRIGHTON    PICTURE    PALACE. 

/'400  Damages  Againsx  Owners  for  Breach  of  Agreement. 

At  the  Royal  Pavilion.  Brighton,  the  Under  Sheriff  for 
Sussex  (Mr.  Walter  Bartlett)  conducted  an  inquiry  to  assess 
the  damages  in  the  case  of  Brown  v.  Sanders  and  Sanders, 
which  was  in  respect  of  defendants'  breach  of  contract  to  let 
to  the  plaintiff.  James  Brown,  of  41,  North  Gardens,  Brighton, 
the  Bijou  Theatre,  64,  North  Street,  Brighton. 

Mr.  J.  George  Joseph,  barrister,  instructed  by  Mr.  Charles 
W.  Buckwell,  appeared  for  the  plaintiff,  and  pointed  out  that 
defendants.  C.  Sanders  and  J.  Sanders,  of  160,  North  Street, 
Brighton,  had  made  no  defence,  and  that  they  were  not  appear- 
ing. The  jury  had  to  assess  damages  to  which  Mr.  Brown  was 
entitled  in  respect  of  the  breach  by  the  defendants  of  a  verv 
valuable  agreement.  The  defendants  had  practically  admitted 
breach  of  contract,  as  they  had  not  appeared  at  any  hearing. 
Mr.  Joseph  explained  that  the  agreement  was  that  defendants 
should  let  to  Mr.  Brown  the  picture  palace  mentioned  from 
Monday,  May  20,  1912,  if  convenient  to  the  landlord,  or  other- 
wise from  Saturday,  June  1,  1912,  for  twelve  months  certain  at 
a  certain  rent,  plaintiff  to  have  the  option  at  the  end  of  that 
period  to  take  a  ten  years'  lease  of  the  premises.  The  de- 
fendants were  brothers,  and  plaintiff  wanted  to  get  out  of 
possession  a  tenant  named  Hardiman.  It  was  on  that  account 
that  the  two  dates  were  inserted  in  the  agreement.  A  letter 
was  received  from  one  of  defendants — and  the  extraordinary 
fact  was  that  the  letters  received,  although  in  the  same  hand- 
writing, were  signed  sometimes  J.  Sanders  and  sometimse  C. 
Sanders, — on  May  24,  saying  he  could  do  nothing  until  Mr. 
Hardiman  was  out.  Ultimately  a  writ  was  issued  against  "  C. 
Sanders"  to  get  possession  of  the  premises,  whereupon  "  C. 
Sanders,"  who  was  really  "J.  Sanders,"  asked  Mr.  Buckwell 
to  act  as  his  solicitor  and  issue  a  writ  of  ejectment  against 
Hardiman,  whose  term  had  expired.  Mr.  Buckwell  did  so,  and 
g<  it  an  order  for  possession,  whereupon  defendant  refused  to  carry 
out  his  agreement  and  let  Mr.  Kinsella  in  as  a  nominal  weekly 
tenant,  so  that  plaintiff  should  not  get  possession.  Later,  de- 
fendant sold  the  premises  to  a  Mr.  Block  for  ,£375.  The  posi- 
tion was  then  that  plaintiff  could  not  get  possession.  Mr 
Joseph  then  called  evidence  in  estimation  of  the  loss  sustained 
by  Mr.   Brown. 

Tlaintiff  said  he  incurred  expenses  to  the  extent  of  £19  17s. 
in  preparing  for  the  opening  of  the  theatre.  He  anticipated 
that  his  weekly  outlay  would  have  been  ^20,  and  the  gross 
takings  from  £40  to  £tp  per  week,  making  an  average  gross 
profit  of  about  /20.  On  that  basis  it  would  mean  / 1,000  a 
year  for  eleven  years. 

An  expert  was  then  called,  and  said  he  thought  the  estimated 
profits  were  very  fair. 

The  jury  assessed  the  damages  at  ^400. 

OPERATOR    SUES    FOR    WAGES. 
In   the   Shoreditch    County  Court,   before   his   Honour    Judge 
Cluer,    John   Henry    Titford.    of    73,    Haggerston   Road,    N  E 
bioscope  operator,  sued  the  Omnium  Electric  Palaces,  Limited] 

"'Twixt  War  and  the  Girl,"  THE  Exclusive. -WALTURDAW 


of  College  Chambers,  Cannon  Street,  E.C.,  to  recover  £2  10s. 
wages  due.  Mr.  George  Oorrington  appeared  for  the  defence. 
Plaintiff  said  he  was  engaged  at  30s.  a  week,  and  received  on 
the  last  week  10s.,  and  was  now  suing  for  the  balance  and  a 
week  in  lieu  of  notice.  He  was  engaged  to  operate  at  the  Rut- 
land  Park  Cinema.  He  had  had  two  years'  experience  at  the 
work  before  with  a  Bathe's  machine  at  Tottenham,  and  a 
Gauniont  at  Salisbury  ;  he  was  quite  proficient  with  either.  It 
was  quite  untrue  to  say  that  he  broke  the  films  or  that  they 
caught  fire  and  this  caused  the  place  to  have  to  be  shut.  What 
did  happen  was  that  the  electric  light  failed,  but  that  had 
nothing  to  do  with  him.  Also  it  was  untrue  to  say  that  the 
shutters  of  the  Gaumont  machine  broke,  they  never  had  broken 
to  his  knowledge.  For  the  defence,  Mr.  Kelly  said  the  plain- 
tiff was  engaged  for  a  week  on  trial,  but  proved  to  be  unsatis- 
factory.  The  Gaumont  was  a  difficult  machine  to  operate,  and 
the  plaintiff  was  not  up  to  it.  Witness  told  him  he  would  have 
to  get  in  an  expert,  and  told  him  he  could  stay  on  to  assist  and 
get  a  little  knowledge  if  he  liked  at  10s.  a  week.  The  plaintiff 
used  to  cause  a  great  deal  of  trouble  by  letting  hundreds  of 
feet  of  film  accumulate  on  the  floor.  The  plaintiff  denied  this, 
and  said  he  rolled  up  all  the  film  as  fast  as  he  could,  ccn- 
sidering  he  had  no  boy  to  assist  him.  He  asserted  it  was  a 
very  usual  thing  for  an  operator  to  have  a  boy  to  assist  him, 
as  he  usually  had  enough  to  do  to  look  after  the  machines,  but 
this  Mr.  Kelly  denied,  and  said  he  knew  several  big  shows 
where  they  only  had  the  operator.  David  Essam,  the  expert 
who  was  engaged,  said  it  was  not  necessary  to  have  a  boy  to 
assist,  and  he  managed  to  keep  his  film  rolled  up.  Judge 
Cluer  said  the  plaintiff  had  references  to  having  worked  this 
machine  before,  and  he  concluded  he  was  telling  the  truth. 
There  would  be  judgment  for  the  plaintiff  for  the  amount 
claimed,  and   costs. 


Scene  from  "  Flying  A  "  Film. 

WOULD-BE    HEIR. 

Released  January  15th.  Approx.  Length,  1,000  feet. 
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OUR     SCENARIO     COMPETITION. 


EXTENSION    OF    TIME    FOR    COLONIAL    READERS. 


HE  competition  in  which  prizes  were  offered 
by  the  proprietors  of  The  Cinema  for  the 
best  scenarios  sent  in  has  we  are  glad  to  say 
been  a  huge  success,  a  large  number  of  really 
creditable  attempts  having  been  received. 
Nor  is  it  only  amongst  our  English  readers  that  the 
competition  has  aroused  interest,  indeed  so  widespread 
has  been  the  desire  on  the  part  of  budding  plot  writers 
to  compete  that  we  have  received  letters  from  corres- 
pondents in  our  oversea  dominions,  America  and 
elsewhere  where  The  Cinema  enjoys  a  large  circulation 
pointing  out  to  us  that  owing  to  the  short  space  of  time 
between  the  announcement  of  the  contest  and  the 
closing  date  they  were  unable  to  compete  and  asking  us 
to  grant  an  extension  of  time  so  that  they  too  might 
participate.  The  Editor  of  The  Cinema  has  therefore 
decided  to  entend  the  time  for  sending  in  plots  until 
January  25  next  in  order  that  plots  which  he  has  been 
advised  will  reach  our  offices  by  that  date  from  Australia 
may  be  considered  before  the  final  award  is  made. 

As  our  readers  will  remember,  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
couraging budding  authors,  prizes  of  two  guineas,  one 
guinea,  and  10s.  6d.  respectively  will  be  awarded  for  the 
best  plots  submitted. 

The  competition  is  open  to  all  readers  of  The  Cinema 
— dramas,  comedies  or  comics  may  be  submitted. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  for  the  purpose  of  the 
motion  picture  play  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  scenario 
should  be  of  high  literary  merit  ;  oftentimes  a  good  idea 
well  worked  out  with  events  arranged  in  logical  sequence, 
culminating  in  a  thrilling  situation,  stands  far  greater 
chance  than  a  well-written  story.  New  ideas  for  pictures 
is  what  the  film  producer  is  in  search  of,  and  our  object 


in  offering  these  prizes  is  to  assist  him  in  his  quest,  and 
to  prove  that  there  is  no  dearth  of  material  upon  which 
he  can  work. 

The  only  stipulation  made  is  that  entrants  shall  be 
subscribers  to  The  Cinema,  viz. : — they  shall  at  time 
of  entry  have  sent  to  our  publishers  at  the  offices  of  this 
journal,  21,  North  Audley  Street,  Oxford  Street,  W.,  the 
sum  of  is.  6d.,  in  return  for  which  a  copy  of  the  paper 
will  be  forwarded  to  them  monthly  for  six  months. 

Scenarios  should  not  be  of  less  than  five  hundred  or 
more  than  one  thousand  words  and  must  be  legibly 
written,  or  typed,  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  must 
reach  the  offices  not  later  than  the  first  post  on   January 

25,  1913- 

It  shall  be  a  condition  of  entry  that  competitors  agree 
to  accept  as  final  the  award  of  the  Editor  of  this  paper, 
who,  when  making  his  decision,  will  be  guided  by  the 
opinions  of  some  of  the  leading  film  producers  in 
this  country,  to  whom  he  will  submit  the  selected 
scenarios. 

Should  the  winning  contributions  be  of  sufficient 
originality  and  merit,  the  Editor  will  endeavour  to  arrange 
for  a  firm  of  producers  to  film  the  subjects,  so  that  the 
successful  competitors  will  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
their  work  upon  the  screen. 

Scenarios  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The 
Cinema,  21,  North  Audley  Street,  Oxford  Street,  W., 
and  the  envelope  marked  in  the  top  left-hand  corner, 
Scenario. 

Plots  that  are  unsuccessful  will  be  returned  if  a 
stamped  addressed  envelope  be  enclosed  for  that  purpose. 

The  names  of  the  prize-winners  will  be  published  in 
our  issue  of  February  12,  1913. 


FORM   OF   ENTRY. 


I  intend  to  enter  the  Picture  Play  Writing  Competition,  and 
enclose  herewith  P.O.  for  Is.  6d.,  being  six  months'  subscription  to 
The  Cinema,  which   please  forward   to   the   following   address:— 


Name 


A  ddress 
T>ate 


December,  iqi  k 
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LONDON  ^  PROVINCIAL  THEATRES  <&«- SITES 
TO -BE*  LET- OR.- SOLD. 


tr,  vipwanv  of  the  properties  mentioned  in  the  subjoined  list  are  For   Scale  of   Charges  for   Adve.  tisements 

Apphcants  requ.rmg  farther  V_*^^^*J£Z_{?  \_T,^S^SSL  they  require.     Appli-  under  this  heading,  apply  to  The  Mana£er, 

requested  to  quote  the  foho  "^.^^^^^  ^rta  daaescr.pnon  o^the  investment  they  are  seeking,  THE  CINEMA  NEWS  &  PROPERTY  GAZETTE 
cants  not  finding  their  requirements  in  this  list  are  invi  ea  [oKn»diuduciu.p™».  i                                 j.             ■      =  HnsTU     unniFV     qtrppt     w 

and  particulars  of  anything  suitable  will  be  forwarded  from  time  to  time  without  charge  by  the  respective  agents.  LTD.,    21,    HORTH    AUDLEY    STREET,    W 


selection  ok  properties  from  the  rfgistfrs  of 

Messrs.    Harris   &   Gillow,   Cinematograph    Property   Experts, 

451a,  Oxford  Street,   London,   w. 

A  s'amptd  addressed  envelope  must  be  enclosed  for  a  reply,  Messrs.  Harris 

and   Gillow  being  forced  to  ask  for  this  owing   to  the   numerous  number  ot 

enquiries  they  receive  anJ  the  large  correspondence  entailed. 

LONDON    THEATRES. 


LONDON,  E.— Going  Concern,  seating  224-  Property  available  for  ex- 
tension. Taking  £20  per  week.  Rent  £a  IDS.  per  week,  including  rates 
and  taxes.     Price  £550.     Owner  taking  larger  hall,     to.  241c. 


LONDON,  WEST-END.— Large  Theatre  in  a  main  street, 
week.     Fo.  io,8cy. 


Rent   £200  per 


LONDON,  N.W. -.Going  Concern,  seating  400.  Taking  £25-30  P«r  week- 
Rent  £260  per  annum.     Price  £750.  £450  cash.     A  Bareain.     Fo.  234c. 

LONDON  SUBURB,  W— Going  Concern  in  a  fine  position,  in  a  densely 
populated  district.  No  serious  opposition.  Fully  equipped,  and  every- 
thing new  and  up  to  date.  A  large  sum  of  money  has  been  spent  on  the 
theatre.  Comprises  stage  for  variety  turns,  balcony,  offices,  and  two 
dressing-rooms,  and  fitted  generator,  gas  radiators,  perfect  electric  installa- 
tion, iron  gates,  &c,  &c.  Holding  capacity  720.  Making  a  profit  of  £10 
per  week.     Rent  £300  per  annum.  Price  £1,000.     A  Bargain.  Fo.  33icy. 

LONDON".  S.W.— A  newly  built  Theatre,  costing  over  £s,ooo.  Capacity 
nearly  600.  Takings  last  month,  £250.  £2,000  cash  and  balance  on  mort- 
gage' includes  going  concern  and  everything  of  the  best.  Long  lease. 
Ground   Rent   £230  per  annum.     Fo.  793b 

LONDON,  WEST-END.— Going  Concern,  beautifully  decorated  and  up- 
bolstered.     Price  £18, -loo     Rent  £475  per  annum.     Fine  chance.     Fo.  i63cy 

L(  iNlx  in,  N.— Fine  Music  Hall  seating  1,400 and  standing  room,  Price  O-1'.". 
for  everything  as  it  stand-.  Rent  £1,000,  or  Freehold  would  be  sold.  Profits 
should  easily  reach  £5,000  per  annum.  A  remarkable  opportunity  to  obtain 
possession  of  a  profitable  undertaking  for  a  small  figure.     Fo.  688b. 

LONDON,  E.— Main  road,  comprising  large  hall   seating   500.      Shops  and 
premies  producing  a  rental  of  over  £800  p. a.  and  a  suite  of  rooms  producing 
£500  p. a.    Takings   for  la^t  year  were  over  £3.75°-     Lease  80  years.     ' 
rent£2o6p.a.     Price  £15,000.     Fo.  i74Cy. 


LONDON,  E.—  Theatre,  in  a  good  main  position,  having  a  seating  capacity  o 
1,500.     Price  £2,500.    Rent,  £1,500.     Fo.     165c 


Ground 


LONDON,   E  —  Large    theatre.     Ground    rent    £300    per    annum. 
Lease.     Price  £5,000.     Fo.  228cy. 


Long 


LONDON,  S.E.— Large  Music  Hall,  fine  position.  Rent  £1,550  p. a.  Fo.iqqc, 
LONDON,  S.E.— Main  road,  densely  populated  district.     Going  Concern. 

Seating   450.     Takings  £50-60  per  week.     Rent  £700  per  annum  and   rates. 

Price  £i,ooo.     Fo.  240CV. . 

LONDON  SUBURB,  S.W.  —  Fine  Hall,  seating  500;    could  be  enlarged  to 

seat  800.     Fully  licensed.     Rent  £225  p. a.     Price  £1,200.     A  bargain.     Fo,  2igcy. 


LONDON  SUBURB,  S.W. — Going  Concern,  seating  400.  Situate  in  a 
main  road.  Tip-up  seating,  and  nicely  decorated.  Taking  £23  per  week. 
Rent  £110  per  annum.  Lease  17  years.  Price  £45°-  A  fine  opportunity  for 
a  beginner.     Fo.  238c. 

LONDON,  N. — Theatre  having  a  seating  capacity  of  200  with  standing 
room  for  50,  or  could  be  enlarged  to  hold  another  100.  Established  3  years. 
Music  and  Dancing  licences.     Rent  £90  per  annum.     Small  premium.    Fo.  144 

LONDON,  S.W. — Theatre  seating  300.  Fine  position.  Takings  average 
£125  per  month.     Owner  his  other  interests.     Rent  £275  per  annum.     Price  £400. 

Fo.  iQ4Cy. 

LONDON. — Heart  of  the  West-End.  Premises  easily  adaptable  for  a  theatre. 
Frontage  20  ft.,  depth  80  ft.     Any  lease.     Rent  £1,250      Fo.  177c. 

LONDON,  N. — Goi.ig  concern,  seati  'g  640  and  standing  room.  Fully 
licensed.  Taking  over  £20  per  week.  Rent  £156  p. a.  Price  £500  ;  seating. 
extra.    Fo.  22icy. 

LONDON,  WEST-END.— One  of  the  highest  class  small  Theatres  in 
one  of  the  best  main  streets  in  the  West-end  of  London.  Holding  about 
200.     Price  for  the  whole  place  as  a  going  concern,  £1,500.   A  bargain.  Fo.  992y. 

LONDON,  S.W. — Theatre  seating  450.  Main  road,  takings  average  £48  per 
week.  Licensed  for  Music,  Dancing,  and  Cinema.  Rent  £200  p. a.  Price. 
£1,000,  or  the  Freehold  would  be  sold.     Fo.  2oicy. 

LONDON  SUBURB,  W.— Going  concern  in  very  fine  position,  with  imposing 
front;  beautifully  decorated  and  uphols  ered  ;  everything  practically  new.  Tip- 
up  seats,  two  private  boxes,  stage,  dressing  rooms,  etc.  Seating  530  and  stand- 
ing room  for  70.  Licensed  for  Cinema,  Music  and  Dancing.  Ground  rent  £200 
per  annum.     Long  lease.     Price  £4,500.     Fo.  24|cy. 

LONDON  SUBURB,  W.— Cinema  theatre,  going  concern,  seating  700,  fitted 
stage,  dressing  rooms,  etc.  Licensed  for  Cinema,  Music  and  Daacing.  Rent 
£300  per  annum.     Long  lease.     Price  £1,500.     Fo.  24ficy. 

LONDON,  N. — High-class  cinema  theatre,  well  decorated  and  upholstered,  in- 
one  of  the  finest  positions.  Holding  capacity  500.  Making  a  profit  of  £15  to  £20 
per  week.     Rent  £225  per  annum.     Long  lease      Price  £3,500.     Fo.  248cy. 

LONDON,  S.W. — Going  concern,  holding  300,  situated  in  main  road,  trams 
pass  the  door.  Rent  £130.  Plush  tip-up  seats  ;  average  net  profits  about  £300 
per  annum.     Price  only  £250.     Longlcse.     Fo.  24gcy. 

LONDON,  E.— Frontage  20  ft.,  depth  80  ft.  Hold  about  230.  Estab- 
lished Christmas,  1910.  A  going  concern  with  a  lease  of  8  years,  at  the 
low  inclusive  rent  of  £60  per  annum.     Price,  inclusive,  £380.     Fo.  i72cy 

LONDON,  S.E.  —  An  important  theatre,  seating  600,  with  balcony  and 
sliding  roof,  lountie  buffet  stage,  dressing  rooms, and  a  smaller  hall  in  addition, 
also  a  shop  and  residential  flat.  Licenses  for  Cinematograph  Entertainments, 
music  and  dancing.  The  freehold  for  sale,  including  seating,  tenant's  fixtures 
and  fittings,  as  a  going  concern,  £5,830.  Takings  average  over  £1,000  per 
annum  under  management  which  can  be  much  improved.     Fo.  253cy. 


Gerrard 
5925. 


THE    CAR    MART 


Karbargiii: 
London. 


Has  a  Stock  of  over  100  New  and  Secondhand  Cars,  suitable  for  pleasure 
or  business  purposes.  'Phone  your  requirements. 


Special  Agents   for — 


METALLURGIQUE,     FIAT,    MERCEDES, 
DAIMLER,   NAPIER,  &c,   &c.    — 


DAIMLER,     AUSTRO- 

Lowest  London  Prices. 


297-299,    EUSTON    ROAD,    LONDON,    N.W. 
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LONDON    SITES. 


BOW  ROAD. — In  very  finest  position.  An  excellent  site,  with  a  frontage  of 
nearly  50  ft.  and  r'epth  of  80  ft.  Especially  suitable,  owing  to  its  excellent 
position  in  the  middle  of  a  very  busy  trading  spot,  for  a  Cinema  Theatre.  The 
price  tor  the  freehold,  including  two  shops  let  off  and  bringing  in  £  160  per 
annum,  is  only  £3,000.  The  site  for  a  theatre  would  probably  be  let. — Box  95, 
The  Cinema. 

LONDON  SUBURB,  S.E.— Site,  frontage  52  ft. ;  depth  220  ft.  Price 
freehold   .£1,800,  or  on  lease  at  £90  per  annum.     Fo.   236c. 

FINSBURY,  E.C.— Site,  9,650  square  ft.  Building  lease  So  years. 
Ground  Rent  £300  per  annum.     48  ft.  by  23s  ft.     Fo.   105c 


LONDON*,  S.E. — Site  situate  in  a  main  road.  Area  7,8oj  square  feet ;  if  desired 
adjoining  property  could  also  be  purchased.  Price,  Freehold,  £1,000,  or  might 
let  on  building  lease.     Fo.  ig6cy. 

LONDON,  S.W. — Premises  capable  of  seating  500.  Fine  position.  Price 
£2,750.     Freehold.     £1,500  can  remain  on  mortgage.     Fo.     i66cy 

LONDON,  SUBURB,  S.W.— A  fine  corner  Site  in  a  good  position.  Area 
3,250  square  feet.  Price,  freehold,  £1,250,  or  would  let  on  a  building  lease 
at  £65  per  annum.     Fo.   I39cy 

LONDON,  S.W. — An  excellent  corner  Site  in  a  good  position,  60  ft.  by 
56  ft.     Price,  freehold,  £2,000,  or  on  building  lease.     Fo.   147c 

HARROW-ROAD— Premises  with  an  area  of  26,433  ft-  Price  .£8,000. 
Ground  Rent  £232,  or  would  be  let  at  £750  per  annum.     Lease  46  years. 

Fo.  i38cy 

LONDON,  W.— Main  thoroughfare  in  the  midst  of  Theatre  Land.  A 
Cinematograph  Theatre  capable  of  seating  about  1,500  can  be  built, 
together  with  shop  property,  offices,  &c.  A  net  profit  of  £12,000  per  annum 
should  easily  be  obtained.  Ground  Rent  £4,500  per  annum.  Estimated 
cost  of  building  £45,000.     Fo.  762b 

LONDON,  W. — In  what  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  very  finest  positions 
for  a  Cinematograph  Theatre.  A  Building  Site,  90  ft.  by  100  ft.,  with  an 
entrance  from  the  main  road,  25  ft.  by  70  ft.,  which  would  form  a  Lounge 
and  Tea  Room.  All  necessary  exits  can  be  arranged,  and  a  net  profit  of 
about  £7,000  a  year  should  easily  be  made  from  the  Theatre.  Ground 
Rent  £600  per  annum.  Premium  £3,000  payable  on  completion,  and  £4,500  in 
instalments  spread  over  a  period  of  seven  years.     Fo.  657b. 

LONDON,  S.E. — Magnificent  site  in  an  excellent  position,  capable  of  a 
Picture   Theatre    seating    1,250.     Frontage    75    ft.    or    115   ft.;    depth    120   ft. 

Fo.   230c. 

LONDON,  N.— Splendid  Site  in  a  main  road  in  a  busy  shopping  district 
'Buses  pass  the  front.     Price  £3,000.     Fo.  2o6cy. 

LONDON,  W.C. — Fine  site  in  one  of  best  positions  in  London,  having 
two  frontages  of  215  ft.  and  61  ft.  Area  16,000  sq.  ft.  on  building  lease. 
________^_ Fo.  227cy. 

PADDINGTON. — A  very  fine  Site  of  16,000  ft.  At  present  occupied  by  an 
excellent  building  which  could  easily  be  converted.  Will  be  let  at  a 
ground  rent  of  .£700  a  year  with  a  premium,  or  the  freehold  would  be  sold. 
Fo.    779y 

LONDON,  S.E. — Site  in  one  of  the  best  and  busiest  spots  in  London  on  build 
ing  lease  at  £50  p. a.     Fo.  2i5cy. 


LONDON,  W. — Site  in  a  main  road,  frontage  52  ft.,  depth  140  ft.  Price,  free 
hold,  £1,850.     Fo.  223c. 

LONDON,  N.W. — Site  in  one  of  the  finest  positions.  Frontage  80  ft.,  depth 
40  ft.     Price,  freehold,  £7,000,  or  would  let  on  building  lease  at  £200  per  annum. 

F0.223CV. 

LONDON,  S.E. — Fine  site  in  a  splendid  position.  Frontage  62  ft.,  depth 
123  ft.  Price,  freehold,  £5.500,  which  includes  the  buying  out  of  two  tenants  ; 
or  might  let  on  building  lease.     Fo.  2i7cy. 

HARROW-ROAD.— Site,  splendid  position,  36  ft.  by  136  ft.  Will  be  let 
on  building  lease  at  £140  per  annum.     Fo.   108c 

LONDON  SUBURB,  N.— Site  in  a  good  position.  Trams  pass  the  front. 
Frontage  65  ft.  ;    depth   100  ft.     Price  freehold   .£6,500.     Fo.   232cy. 

LONDON,  S.W. — Premises  suitable  for  converting  in  one  of  the  finest 
positions.  'Buses  stop  almost  outside  the  doors.  Thousands  pass  daily. 
Frontage  70  ft.;  depth  115  ft.  On  Building  Lease  at  a  ground  rent  of 
£400  per  annum,  and  a  premium  of  £10,000.     Fo.  235c. 

LONDON,  N.W. —A  Good  Site  situate  at  the  junction  of  cross  roads- 
Beautiful  position.  Necessary  permission  has  been  obtained  for  the  erection 
of  a  picture  theatre.     Low  ground  rent  of  £62  pet  annum.     Fo.  2ogcy. 

LONDON,  S.E. — An  exceptionally  good  Site  in  a  fine  position.  Frontage 
20  ft.,  widening  to  43  ft.,  depth  120  ft.     Moderate  ground  rent.     Fo.  213c. 

£150  P. A.  FOR  £1,500. — A  well-secured  ground  rent  of  £150  p.a.  secured  on 
most  expensively  built  freehold  property  in  London.  Can  be  purchased  for  the 
ridiculously  low  figure  of  £1,500,  thereby  paying  10  per  cent,  on  the  money  in- 
vested.    Agents,  Harris  and  Gillow,  451a,  Oxford  St.,  W. 

GOLDER'S  GREEN.— Prominent  position,  Site  40  ft.  by  100  ft.  Ground 
Rent  of  .£70   per  annum  on   long  building  lease.     Fo.   998y 

ACTON.— In  the  main  street,  a  very  excellent  Site,  frontage  42  ft.  6  in., 
depth   100  ft.     Price,  freehold,  £2,000.     Fo.  650b 


LONDON,  N.W. — A  really  good  Site,  situate  in  a  main  road,  having  a 
frontage  of  120  ft.  and  depth  of  160  ft.     Rent  £600.     Fo.   isocy 

WANDSWORTH.— Excellent  Building  Site  in  a  very  fine  position.  The 
freehold  can  be  obtained  for  £4,500,   the  major  part  of  which  can  remain. 

Fo.   879b 

LONDON,  WEST-END.— Handsome  Hall  situate  in  a  very  busy  spot, 
easily  converted.     Low  rent.     Fo.   isicy 

SHEPHERD'S  BUSH.-Site,  34  ft.  by  75  ft.  Lease  about  18  years. 
Rent  £180.     Price  £1,500.     Fo.  88oy 

EALING. — Site  in  good  position,  28  ft.  by  90  ft.  Price,  freehold,  £250, 
or  ground  rent  of  £10  per  annum.     Fo.  ioocy 

TOTTENHAM. — Site  in  a  splendid  position,  at  present  occupied  by  Shop  and 
stabling.     Ground  Rent,  £75  per  annum.     Fo.  189c. 

LONDON,  S.W. — Site  having  a  frontage  of  130  feet  and  a  depth  of  100.  Situ" 
ate  in  main  road,  very  busy  position.  Ground  Rent,  £14  7s.  per  annum.  Price 
£2,000.     Fo.  ig2cy. 

LONDON,  E. — Site  with  a  frontage  56  feet,  depth  70  feet,  situate  at  cross 
roads.     No  opposition  to  a  picture  palace.        Price  £1,575.     Fo  194c. 

LONDON. — Site  in  a  very  busy  thoroughfare.  Price,  Freehold,  £650. 
Fo.  I95cy. 

EUSTON  ROAD. — Site  having  a  f.  ontage  of  108  feet  and  a  depth  of  70  feet. 
Price,  Freehold,  £11,700.     Fo.  196c. 


EUSTON    ROAD.— Site. 
Fo.  ig7cy. 


Area    4245    sq.    feet.       Price    Freehold,    £4,250- 


HAMPSTEAD,  High-street.— A  Site,  50  ft.  by  50  ft.,  to  be  let,  in  the 
main  street.     Ground   Rent  £150  per  annum.     Fo.   625b 

LONDON,  W. — A  Fine  Site  in  a  beautiful  position.  Would  accommodate 
11  shops,  which  would  bring  in  a  yearly  rent  of,  say,  £2,100  p.a  ,and  would  still 
leave  an  area  of  about  5,040  sq.  ft.  to  build  an  imposing  theatre.  An  exceptional 
opportunity.    Fo.  213CV. 

LONDON,  N.— Site  in  an  exceptionally  fine  position.  Trams  and  'buses  pass 
the  front.  Frontage  52  ft.,  depth  123  ft.  On  lease  at  £225  per  annum,  or  the  Free- 
hold would  be  sold  for  £4,000.     Fo.  207c. 

LONDON,  W. — Site,  situate  in  a  very  fine  position,  having  a  frontage  of  20ft. 
and  a  depth  of  no  ft.     Easily  converted.     Rent  £900  per  annum.     Fo.     163c 

LONDON,  N — A  splendid  Site  in  a  really  acood  position, 
depth  200  ft.  No  opposition  to  a  picture  theatre  for  a  mile, 
per  annum.     Lease  37  years.     Price  £650.     Fo.  210c. 


Frontage  64  ft 
Ground  rent  £16 


LONDON,  N.W. —An  admirable  site  in  a  thickly  populated  district,  now 
occupied  by  a  house  and  slables.  36  ft  by  95  ft.  Ground  rent  £:8.  Lease 
40  years.     Price  £1,050.     Fo.  I73cy. 

LONDON  SUBURB,  E.— Site  situate  in  the  high  road,  and  next  to  library 

and  town  hall.  Frontage  200  ft.,  depth  no  ft.  Nearest  opposition  would  be 
two  miles  distant.  Price  £12  per  ft.  freehold,  or  would  let  on  building  lease 
at  a  ground  rent  of  £130.     Fo.  I78cy. 

LONDON,  E.C. — Two  sites  for  sale  as  a  whole,  total  area  of  1,463  sq.  ft. 
Ground  rent  £19.     Price  £3,200,  or  might  be  sold  separately.     Fo.  i82cy. 

LONDON,  S.W. — Splendid  Site  in  a  good  main  position.  Everything  is 
icady  for  immediate  possession;  plans  have  been  passed  by  the  L.C.C., 
and  the  necessary  licences  obtained.  Would  accommodate  a  theatre 
capable  of  holding  about  700.  Area  6,000  square  feet.  Ground  rent  £100 
per  annum.  Premium  £500,  open  to  offer.  Lease  21  years,  could  be 
extended.     Fo.   142c 

PLAISTOW.— Site,  50  yards  from  station,  36  ft.  by  90  ft.  Good  position 
for  a  Cinematograph  Theatre.  Lease  99  years.  Ground  Rent  £75  per 
annum,  or  price,   freehold,   £1,500,   part  on   mortgage.     Fo.  780b 

LONDON,  S.W. — Fine  Corner  Site,  in  a  grand  position.  Price  £1,100. 
Freehold.     Fo.    164CV 

LONDON,  N. — Site  in  a  main  thoroughfare.  Frontage  40  ft.,  depth  130  ft. 
Premises  at  rear  could  be  had.  Price  £1,500.  Lease  21  j  ears.  Rent  £217  per 
annum.     Fo.  166c 

LONDON,  N.— Site  33  ft.  by  130  ft.     Fine  position.     Price,  Freehold,  £675. 
Fo.  168c 

WESTMINSTER.— Site  in  good  position,  22  ft.  by  53  ft.  Price,  free- 
hold, £850,  or  would  be  let  at  £50  per  annum.     Fo.  io8cy 

LONDON,  WEST-END.— Site  in  one  of  the  businest  thoroughfares  in 
the  West-End.     Price  £5-io,  leasehold.     Fo.   i46cy 


CROYDON.— Site,  close  to  High-street.  Low  ground  rent  on  building 
lease.     Fo.    io7cy 

LONDON,  S.W. — Site,  having  an  area  of  13,000  square  feet  for  Sale, 
freehold.     Price  .£5,000,   or  would  let  on  building  lease   at   £250  per  annum. 

Fo.    149CV 

LONDON.  W.C. — Premises  specially  adapted  for  a  Cinema  Theatre  and  easily 
converted.  Frontage  100  ft.,  depth  100  ft.  Rent  £850  p.a.  Lease  23  years 
Premium  £2,500.     Fo.  242c. 

LONDON,  E.  —  Fine  position,  facing  main  road,  at  present  occupied  by 
houses.  Frontage  60  ft.,  depth  175  ft.    Price,  freehold,  £900.  A  bargain.  F0.243C. 

WIMBLEDON. — A  very  fine  Site,  suitable  for  a  handsome  Theatre  to  be 
built,  which  is  badly  needed  in  the  district,  and  as  this  site  is  in  the  very  best 
position,  it  forms  an  unusual  opportunity.  Price  £2,000  freehold,  of  which 
£1,000  can  remain.     Fo.  192  cy. 


W*    LEACH*    high-class   iRcstorations,    Decorating    &   Sanitary   Work 

DRAWINGS    AND   ESTIMATES    SUBMITTED   FREE. 

57,  New  Compton  Street,  Charing  Cross,  W. 


Phone 
Gr  rr^rd  4985 


Works: 
Star  Court,  Soho  Square,  W 
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LONDON,  N. — A  Main  Road  Site,  especially  suitable  for  the  erection  of  a 
Theatre,  being  no  ft.  bv  59  ft.,  with  all  facilities  for  necessary  exits.  Excellent 
position  near  Station,  and  practically  at  the  junction  of  lour  main  roads.  Will 
be  let  on  an  80  years'  building  lease  for  £50  per  annum  ;  or  price,  freehold,  £900. 
—Apply,  Box  921  The  Cisi  MA. 

LONDON  WEST,  KENSINGTON.— Site  in  one  of  the  finest  positions  in 
London.  Ground  r  nt  £2,250,  premium  £5,000.  Frontage  160  ft.,  depth  154  ft. 
Further  particulars  to  Box  210,  The  Cinkma. __ 

LONDON,  E.— Island  Site,  in  busy  main  thoroughfare.  Frontage  about  60 
feet,  depth  60  feet.  Depth  can  be  increased  if  adjoining  property  bought. 
Lease  about  50  vears.     Nominal  ground  rent.     Bargain  price.     265cy. 


HOME    COUNTIES. 


BEDFORDSHIRE— A  well-built  property,  heretofore  used  as  a  Kink, 
suitable  for  conversion  to  a  Cinematograph  Theatre  with  small  expense. 
Large  seating  capacity.  Population  50,000.  Rent  £300  per  annum,  or  the 
freehold  will  be  sold  for  ,£4.500.     Fo.  636b 

OXON.— A  going  concern.  Seating  1,000.  No  opposition  whatever.  Price 
£400.    Ground  Rent  £  1  per  week.     Fo.  i4oey. 

BERKS.— Fine  going  concern  in  large  town  with  population  of  10,000.  Holding 
capacity  700.  Making  a  net  profit  of  £300  per  annum.  No  opposition  within  a 
radius  of  a  mile  and  half.  Kent  only  £22  per  annum.  Long  lease.  Puce  £450, 
to  inc'ude  piano  ai  the  contei.ts.      Fo.  242c).         

BUCKS.— Skating  Rink  in  a  good  position  in  a  large  town,  48  ft.  by 
151    ft.      Price,   freehold,   £1,800.      Fo.  145°- . 

BUCKS— Going  Concern,  seating  350.  Tip-up  seats.  Population  8,000. 
Licensed  for  Cinema  and  Variety.  No  opposition  for  7  miles.  Making  a 
profit  of  about  £8  per  week.     Price  freehold  £1,100.     Fo.  ?3ocy. 

HERTS,  St.  Albans.— Freehold  Land  and  Buildings  in  the  heart  of  the 
City,  50  ft.  frontage  by  300  ft.  deep,  comprising  two  large  dwelling  houses 
with  shops  and  stores.     Gardens  and  yards  at  rear.     Price  £2,500.     Fo.  766y 

CROYDON.— Corner  Site,  37  ft.  6  in.  by  87  ft.  10  in.  Price,  freehold, 
£1,000.     No  theatres  in   the  vicinity.     A  good  spot  for  business.     Fo.   68sy 

HERTS.—  Site  situate  in  a  fine  position  in  a  large  town.  Fine  frontage  and 
depth.     Ground  rent  £45  per  annum.     Fo.  208c. 

HKRTS. — In  a  first-class  town.  Population  50,000.  An  excellent  Site  in 
the  very  best  position,  close  to  the  junction  of  four  main  roads,  43  it. 
wide  by  100  ft.  deep.  A  Theatre  can  be  ejected  for  about  £1,500,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  a  very  steady  and  satisfactory  business  could  be 
done.     Ground   Rent  £150  (no  premium).     Fo.  566b 

KENT.— Going  concern  in  a  largs  town,  population  30,coo.  Holding  capacity. 
400.  No  serious  opposition.  Fitted  generator.  Rent  £350  per  annum,  rising 
to  £500.     Lease  18  years.     Price  £i,oro.     Fo.  250c. 

BH1RKS.— Large  Town.  Cinema  Theatre,  with  a  holding  capacity  of  700,  net 
profit  £300  p. a.  under  management.  No  opposition.  On  rent  only  £22  12s.  p. a. 
£450  will  purchase  everything,  including  piano,  machine,  seating,  5c.  A  great 
bargain.     Box  242.  Thk  Cixema. 

A  BARGAIN.— A  Freehold  Cinematograph  Theatre,  holding  500  (easily 
enlarged  at  small  t  xpense  to  seat  750),  in  large  town  20  miles  of  London,  will  be 
sold  to  an  immediate  purchaser  to  pay  10  per  cent.  Let  to  a  good  tenant  at  £240 
per  annum.  Price  £2.500,  half  of  which  can  remain  on  mortgage  at  th  per  cent. 
Apply,  G.  F.,  c  0  llatr.s  and  Gilloff,  4;ia,  Oxford  Street. 

A  GREAT  BARGAIN,  £350  INCLUSIVE. 

ABOUT   15  miles  from  London.  Riverside  town.    Snug  little  theatre,  seating 

about  300      Although  only  open  3  days  a  week  makes  a  net  profit  of  about  £5  per 

week.     A    genuine  little  business,  which  can  be  greatly  improved   by  owner's 

it  supervision  and  opening  everyday. — Agen  s,  Harris  and  Gillow,  451a, 

Oxford  Street.     Fo.  259c)1. 

SOUTH    OF    ENGLAND. 

SUSSEX.  —Well-known  seaside  resort,  Theatre  seating  650,  rebuilt  last  Xmas. 
Licensed  Cinema  and  Variety.  Now  making  a  net  profit  of  £442  per  annum. 
No  opposition.  Trams  pass  the  door.  Two  pay  boxes.  Rent  £360  per  annum. 
Price  £i,too.    Fo.  loicy 

SUSSEX.— Magnificent  Site  in  very  busy  thoroughfare  leading  from  rail- 
way terminus  mi  .1  well-known  seaside  town.  Frontage  30  ft.  ;  depth  100  ft. 
Would   cost  about  £1,000  to  convert.     Price  freehold  £2,500.     Fo.  aa6cy. 

KENT.— Site  in  a  very  well-known  seaside  town.  A  small  theatre  has 
been  erected  on  the  site,  but  it  is  too  small.  Plans  are  prepared  and 
passed  by  the  Council  for  a  new  theatre  to  seat  600;  with  the  present  outfit 
it  would  cost  about  £2,000  to  rebuild  and  equip.  Trams  pass  the  door. 
Ground  rent  £50,  rising  to  £60.  Lease  30  years,  with  option  to  purchase. 
Fine   opportunity.      Fo.    uicy 

WORTHING— A    freehold   Site  situated   in    a    most   prominent    position, 
and   having  entrances   in    three  thoroughfares,    at   present  consisting  of    four 
shops  and  two  private  houses.     Easily  convertible.     Would  be   let   or  sold. 
Fo.   744b 

HANTS.— Site  In  one  of  the  main  thoroughfares  ot  a  very  well-known  town. 
Frontage  64  ft.,  dep.h  120  ft.  Population  about  24,000.  No  opposition  to  a 
picture  palace  whatever.  Ground  rent  £116  per  annum.  Long  lease.  Price 
£2,500.    Fo.  2oScy. 


KENT.— A  fine  Hall  in  a  well-known  seaside  resort.  Seating  capacity  for  900. 
Rent,  inclusive  of  rates  and  taxes,  £150  per  annum.     Premium  £125.     Fo.  206c. 

SUSSEX.— Skating  Rink  in  a  select  seaside  resort.  Was  erected  at  a 
cost  of  £5,000.  Easily  converted  if  necessary.  Rent  £250  per  annum.  Price 
for  the  building,  &c,  £1,500.     Lease  7  years.     A  bargain.     Fo.   141c 

SOUTHAMPTON.— Site  in  best  part  of  the  town,  40  ft.  by  100  ft. 
Freehold,  £1,000.     Fo.   117c 

ISLE  OF  WIGHT.— Theatre  in  a  well-known  town,  seating  500.  Licensed 
for  Cinema  and  Beer  and  Spirits.     Rent  £110  per  annum.     Price  £200.     Fo.  201c 

MIDLANDS. 

WARWICKSHIRE.— Going  Concern,  seating  600.  Licensed  for  Cinema 
and  Dramatic.  Takings  average  £58  per  week.  Rent  £300  per  annum. 
Lease  5  years,  with  option  of  further  7  years  at  £200  per  annum.  Price  to 
include  everything  as  a  Going  Concern   £850.     Fo.  239cy. 


Area  5,000  sq.  ft. 


STAFFS. — Site  in  a  good  main  position  in  a  large  town. 
Price,  freehold,  £750.     Fo.  202c. 

LINCOLN. — Finest  position.  Corner  property.  Depth  over  100  ft  Good 
frontage.  No  opposition.  Plan  and  position  of  site  can  be  seen  at  our  Offices. 
Fo.  ig9cy.       

WARWICKSHIRE.— A  substantially  built  Theatre,  in  a  prominent  posi- 
tion, having  a  frontage  of  164  ft.  Includes  two  lock-up  shops.  Part  let 
off  at  £:oo  per  annum.  Fitted  with  every  convenience.  Lease  87  years. 
Ground  Rent  £93  per  annum.  Price  £11,000,  half  of  which  can  remain  on 
mortgage.  The  profits  are  estimated  at  between  £2,500  and  £3,000  pet 
annum.     There  is  no  other  hall  within   two  miles.     Fo.   775y 

NORTHANTS.— Picture  Palace,  90  ft.  by  97  ft.,  seating  750.  Large 
town  with  100,000  population.  Average  takings  £60  to  £100  per  week. 
Price  for  freehold,  including  the  Theatre  as  a  going  concern,  £4,500.  A 
very  good  investment;  or  lease  would  be  granted  for  a  premium  of  £1,500 
and  £300  per  annum.     Fo.  997y. 

NOTTINGHAM. — Site  in  a  magnificent  position  having  an  area  of  9,450  sq.  ft. 
Photo  and  plan  of  site  can  be  seen  at  any  time  at  our  office.    203cy 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE.— Large  mining  district.  Iron  and  timber  built 
Theatre,  fitted  tip-up  seats.  Prices  6d.,  gd.,  is  ,  and  is.  6d.  Electric  light, 
own  plant.  Seat  1,000.  Built  about  six  years  ago.  Unusual  opportunity.  Rent 
£10  per  week,  including  rates  and  taxes.      Freehold  can  be  acquired.     Fo.  990)-. 

BIRMINGHAM. — Site  situate  in  a  good  position  in  dense  working-class 
district.     Area  about  8,100  sq.  ft.  Price  £2,600.     Fo.  245cy. 


NORTH    OF    ENGLAND. 

YORKSHIRE. — Theatre  with  a  holding  capacity  of  3,000,  situate  busy  spot  in 
a  large  town  ;  part  could  be  let  off  as  a  billiard  hall.  Was  erected  at  a  co*t  of 
£4,000.     Frontage  230  ft.     Ground  rent  £133  per  annum.   Cash  £400.    Fo  200  c. 

LANCASHIRE.— Theatre  in  a  large  town,  population  over  80,000.  Average 
takings  £72  per  week,  but  has  been  much  higher.  Rent  £950  p. a-,  including 
rates,  lighting,  heating.     Price  £650.     Fo.  181c 

YORKSHIRE.— Skating  Rink  in  town  with  population  of  over  40,000. 
Plans  passed   for   converting   to   a   Theatre.     Rent.    £130.     No   premium. 

Fo.    i04cy 

YORKS.— Premises  in  centre  of  a  well-known  and  popular  seaside  resort. 
Plans  have  been  passed  to  build  a  hall  seating  850.  Would  be  built  and  sold 
for  £3,000 ;  or  sell  it  as  i.  stands  for  £2,000.     A  fine  opportunity.     Fo.  221c. 

BIRKENHEAD.— In  central  situation.  Area  23,000  square  ft.  Price 
£10,000.     Fo.   I33cy 

LANCASHIRE.— Hall  in  a  large  mining  district,  seating  300,  beautifully 
fitted.  Balcony,  stage,  etc.  Motor  gen  rater.  Rent  £130  p.a.,  including  rate's 
and  taxes.     Price  £(50.     A  bargain      Fo.  214c 

LANCS.— Going  concern,  seating  800.  Established  4  years.  Population 
100,000.  Taking  £20  per  week.  Rent  £78  per  annum.  Price  for  everything 
£400;  a  bargain.     Fo.  219c. 

YORKSHIRE.  — Skating  Rink.  Large  town.  Easily  converted  into  a 
really  fine  Cinematograph  Theatre.  Price  £3,000.  Ground  Rent  £200. 
Might  be  let  on  lease  at  £1,200  per  annum.     Fo.    100c 

BIRKENHEAD.— A  very  good  Site,  165  ft.  by  172  ft.,  with  house  built 
on  portion  of  the  property,  from  which  a  rental  of  nearly  £300  is  being 
derived.     Price  £7,000.  freehold.     Fo.  133c 

LANCASHIRE.— Going  concern,  sealing  900,  population  30,000.  Price  £650 
including  everything.       Fo.  184c. 

DURHAM. — Theatre  and  Site  in  a  large  mining  town,  seating  735.  Area  of 
the  Site  over  6,000  square  It.     Price  £2  600.     Ground  Rent  £11.    Fo.     169c 

HULL. — Site,  6,840  square  ft.  Close  to  railway  station.  At  presem 
having  shop,   house,  stabling,    &c.     Price  £1,500,   freehold.     Fo.   134c 

BIRKENHEAD  — Site  in  a  fine  position,  12,000  square  ft.,  frontage  72  ft. 
Price  £6,400,  or  would    be  let  on  building  lease.     Fo.  i32cy 


Technical,  Educa- 
tional. Scientific, 
Medical  and  all  other 
subjects. 

Second-hand  at  Half 
Prices!  New  at  25  per 
cent,  discount. 

Catalogue  No.  207  Free.        State  Wants.     Books  Sent  on  Approval. 
BOOKS    BOUGHT:     Best  Prices  Given. 

W.  &  G.  FOYLE,  135,  Charing  Cross  Rd.,  London,  W.C. 


UNIFORMS. 

Uniforms    from     13/-    each 


The  Best    and  Cheapest 
House  in    the   Trade. 


Send    for    Finest    Coloured    List    ever  yet    published. 


THE    UNIFORM    CLOTHING    &    EQUIPMENT    COMPANY, 
5,  Clerkenwell  Green,  London,  E.C. 
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LANCASHIRE. — Site,  splendid  position  in  large  town.  Area  7,200  square 
feet.     Ground  rent  just  over  £900  per  annum.     Lease  38  years.     Fo.   Mscy 

SUNDERLAND. — Site  43  ft.  by  87  ft.  Ground  rent  £71  per  annum.  Price 
£3,500,  or  on  a  building  lease  at  £300  per  annum.     Fo.  I93cy. 

LIVERPOOL. — Site  42  by  65  ft.  in  one  of  the  finest  positions.  Plans 
have  been  prepared  and  approved.  Would  cost  about  £1,000  to  erect  a 
theatre.     Price   for  the  freehold  and  licence  £2,500.     Fo.  227c. 

DURHAM. — Theatre  seating  500,  situate  best  part  of  a  large  town,  taking  £15 
to  £16  per  week;  but  with  good  management  this  could  easily  be  doubled. 
Rent  £130  per  annum.     Price  £320.     Owner  has  other  interests.     Fo.  io.dc. 


BRADFORD— Site,    149,000   square    ft., 
freehold.     Fo.  129c 


four    frontages.     Low   price    for 


DURHAM. — Fine  going  concern,  sealing  750  ;  situate  centre  of  a  large  town- 
Established  3  years.  Nett  profits  tor  last  3  years  £2,000.  Rent  £12  per  week; 
a  bargain.     Fo.  224cy. 


LANCASHIRE.- 

£4,000.   Fo.  189  cy. 


-Theatre   seating    1,000.     Population  nearly   20,000.      Price 


LEEDS.— Good  Site,  14,000  square  ft.  Close  to  station.  Freehold.  For 
sale  at   a  low  figure.     Fo.    nscy 

CITY  OF  YORK. — Bold  four-storey  corner  premises  in  main  thoroughfare  for 
sale.  Frontage  25  by  76  ft.  Back  entrance.  Close  to  Central  Bridge.  No  pic- 
ture show  yet  on  this  West  sida  of  city.     Price  £6,500.     Fo.  204c. 

DURHAM.— A  magnificent  site  in  a  thickly-populated  town.  Trams  pass  the 
front.  Grand  position.  Frontage  327  ft.,  depth  50  ft.  Ground  rent  £iod  per 
annum.  Lease  99  years.  A  bargain.  Box  200,  The  Cinema,  21,  North  Audley 
Street,  W. 

YORKSHIRE— Newly-built  Theatre,  seating  700  to  800.  No  other  hall  in  the 
town.     Price  £?/oo.     Fo.  190CJ'. 

LIVERPOOL. — Sue  in  centre  of  city,  two  frontages.  Lease  75  years. 
Price  .£7,500,   freehold.     8,000  square  ft.     Fo.    i23Cy 

YORKS. — Corner  Site  in  a  large  town.  Three  front  jges.  Area  10, Soo  square 
ft.  Plans  have  been  passed  to  build  a  Cinema  Theitre  and  four  shops.  Price 
£1,800.     Fo.  245c. 

LIVERPOOL,  Church  Street  (just  off)  with  a  magnificent  view  from  same. — 
A  highly  important  Building  Site  is  for  sale  freehold  for  £11,500.  Area  about 
11,000  square  feet  :  a  most  unique  site,  with  three  street  frontages,  and  in  a 
super  excellent  position.     Fo.  25;cy. 

EAST    OF   ENGLAND. 

EAST  COAST. — Going  Concern  in  a  well-known  and  popular  seaside 
town.  Seating  capacity  for  500.  A  large  sum  of  money  has  been  spent  in 
redecorating,  and  everything  is  up  to  date.  Takings  average  .£50  per  week. 
Licensed  for  Cinema  and  Music.  Rent  £300  per  annum.  Lease  18  years. 
Price  £1,050.     Fo.   239c. 

NORFOLK. — Fine  Site,  situate  in  the  midst  of  the  working  classes  and 
in  the  principal  streo:  of  the  town.  Area  16,700  square  feet.  Nearest 
theatre   ii  mile  away.     Splendid   opportunity.     Fo.    I48cy 

SUFFOLK.— Large  town.  Skating  Rink,  easily  adaptable.  Price,  free- 
hold, £2,500.      Might  be  let.     Fo.   114c 

NORFOLK. — Going  concern  in  large  town.  Seat  ng  420,  tip-up  seats.  Profits 
average  £10  per  week.     No  opposition.     Price  £850.     A  bargain.     Fo.  252c. 

WEST  OF    ENGLAND   &   WALES. 

NEWPORT.— Splendid  Site,  largest  Suburb.  Main  street.  Nearest 
Picture  show  half-mile.  25,000  population.  Reasonable  terms.  Particulars, 
Prust,   198,  Chepstow  Road,    Newport,  Mon. 

CARDIFF. — Site  in  a  splendid  position.  Frontage  35  ft.  widening  to  62  ft., 
deptn  247  ft.  Plans  for  a  picture  tneatre  have  been  approved  by  the  authorities. 
Ground  rent  £1,200  per  annum,  long  lease.     Fo.  207cy. 

DEVON. — Hall  in  a  large  town.  Population  10,000.  Seating  300.  Estab- 
lished 12  months.  Licensed  for  cinema  and  dancing  No  serious  opposition. 
Rent  £50  p.a.     No  Premium.     Fo.  173c. 

GLAMORGAN. — Theatre  seating  550.  Population  5,000.  Running  2 
years.  Making  a  profit  of  £10  per  week.  Rent  £2  per  week,  including 
rates  and  taxes.     Price   £600.     A   Bargain.      Fo.   233cy. 

GLOS. — Going  Concern,  seating  980;  making  a  net  profit  of  £17-18  per 
week.  Rent  ,£650  per  annum,  including  rates  and  taxes.  Lease  11  years. 
Price   £1,150,      Fo.    238cy. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE.— A  fine  Going  Concern,  seating  600  and  standing 
room  for  150.  Established  3  years.  Population  45.000.  No  opposition  what- 
ever. Net  profits  £1,500  per  annum.  Owner  going  abroad.  Price  £4,000. 
A  magnificent  opportunity.     Fo  205cy 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE.— Large  manufacturing  town.  A  property  situate 
in-  the  best  position,  comprising  two  good  Shops  and  Hall  at  rear  with 
entrance  between  the  shops.  Can  be  extended  to  seat  750  to  800.  Lease  21 
years.     Rent  £200.     Price  £2,000.     Fo.  886b. 

SWINDON. — bite   in    splendid  position,    with  two  frontages,    nearly  10,000 
square  ft.     Price,  freehold,  £2,000,   or  would  be   let  on  building  lease. 
Fo.    112c 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE.— Very  large  town.  Splendid  Skating  Rink. 
Area  about  14,000  square  ft.,  two  frontages,  easily  adaptable  for  Cine- 
matograph Theatre.  Rent  £800  per  annum.  Splendid  opportunity.  Centre 
of   the   town,   trams    passing   door.      Fo.    nicy 


BRISTOL.— Corner  Site,  95  ft.  by  99  ft.  Price,  freehold,  £2,500,  or  oo 
long  lease  at  £100  per  annum.     Fo.  124c 

CHESHIRE. — Large  shipbuilding  town.  Music  Hall  for  sale.  Freehold 
at  a  low  figure.     Fo.   n8cy 

CARDIFF. — Site  in  the  centre  of  city,  67  ft.  by  127  ft.  Price  £2,500,  or  to  let 
at  a  ground  rent  of  £50.     Premium  £1,500.     Fo.  126c 

DENBIGH. —  lheatrein  good  town,  seating  between  600  and  800.  Licensed 
for  Cinema  and  Full  Dramatic.  No  opposition.  Land  adjoining  suitable  lor 
daylight  picture1.  Price,  freehold.  £1,600  for  the  going  concern  including  laud 
and  buildings.     Fo.  243cy. 

GLAM. — Cinema  theatie  in  large  town,  seating  about  300.  Fully  licensed. 
Nearest  opposition  one  mile.  Rent  £50  p.a  ,  including  rates  and  taxes.  Price 
£120  cash  for  everything  as  it  stands.     Going  concern.     Fo.  247c. 

DEVON. — A  theatre  in  good  town  Population  16,000.  Seals  400.  Opened  2 
years.  Licensed  Cinema,  Mu^ic  and  Dancing.  Making  a  profit  of  £364  p.a. 
Rent  £40  p.a      Price  £600  to  include  everything.     Fo.  247c). 

GLAM. —  \  going  concern;  good  position  in  a  large  town  with  a  population  of 
40,000.  Seating  550.  Rent  £130  p.a.  Lease  10  years.  Price  £800,  to  include 
anolher  entertainment  hall,  a  small  house,  and  all  fittings  and  fixtures  of  theatre. 
Fo.  249c. 

GLOS. — Going  concern  in  a  large  we'1-known  town  Seating  500  with  facil- 
ities for  extension  Licensed  for  Cinema,  Music  and  Dancing.  Doing  a  large 
business.     Rent  £180  p.a.     Lease  7  years.     Price  £5,000.     Fo.  250cy. 

WILTS. — Going  concarn,  fine  position.  Seating  600,  all  seats  tip-up, 
beautifully  decorated  and  upholstered,  everything  new  and  up  to  date.  Takings 
average  £50  per  week.     Price,  freehold,  £5,000,  or  might  be  let  on  lease. 

Fo.  253c. 


SCOTLAND. 


RENFREW.— Theatre  seating  550  ;  plenty  of  room  for  extension  il  required. 
M  iV ing  a  profit  of  £200  per  annum.  Rent  £60  per  annum.  Price  £550.    Fo.  195c. 


INVESTMENTS. 


A  FREEHOLD  GROUND  RENT  at  £50  p.a.,  secured  on  a  well-built 
Cinematograph  Theitre,  upon  which  a  large  amount  of  money  has  been  spent. 
To  an  immediate  purchaser  £1,000  will  be  accepted,  thus  offering  a  well-secured 
5  per  cent.  Investment. — Agents,  Harris  &  Gillow,  451a,  Oxford  Street,  W. 

AN  INCOME  OF  £150  P.A.  secured  by  a  Rent  Charge  on  one  of  the 
finest  Cinematograph  Theatres  in  the  West-End  ot  London.  Price,  £1,500. 
A  Great  Bargain.     Agents,  Harris  &  Gillow,  451a,  Oxford  Street,  W. 

FILM   FACTORIES    FOR    SALE. 

BRIGHTON.  —  Film  Factory,  comprising  dark  rooms,  cleaning  rooms, 
theatre,  motor  driven  printers  and  drums,  camera,  etc.,  etc.  ;  everything  is 
nearly   new.      Rent   £45   p.a.      Price   £300.      A  great   bargain.— Box   291,  The 

Cinema. 

WANTED. 

GOING  CONCERN  WANTED  in  the  Provinces.  Price  up  to  £2,000. 
Particulars  in  first  instance  to  J.V.E.,  887,  Fulham  Road,  S.W, 

WANTED,  a  Cinema  Theatre,  London  or  immediate  suburbs,  seating  400  to 
800.  Up  to  £2,500.  Must  be  doing  a  good  business,  and  be  a  genuine  concern. 
Particulars  will  be  treated  in  strict  confidence.— R.  W.,  138,  Lillington  Street, 
London,  S.W. 


MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS  FOR  SALE. 

A    BARGAIN. 
PIANOLA,  combined   piano  and  player,  by  Maxfield,  for  sale,  one  of  these 
well-known  instruments,  almost  new.     Cost  80  gns.     For  quick  sale  will  accept 
£53. — Box  257,  The  Cinema. 


A  BROADWOOD  PIANO  for  sale,  splendid  for  hall. 
Apply  H.  Kortman,  181,  Upton  Lane,  Forest  Gate,  E. 


£10  cash  ;  a  bargain. — 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A  GROUP  OF  SIX  THEATRES  FOR  SALE.— Some  freeholds  and  some 
leaseholds.  Net  profits  are  £15,000  p.a.  Price  for  the  whole,  including  freeholds 
and  leaseholds,  and  the  whole  of  the  contents,  £50,000.  A  mortgage  for  a  large 
part  of  the  purchase  money  can  be  arranged— Further  particulars  to  Principals 
or  their  Solictors  only,  Irom  Harris  and  Gillow,  451a,  Oxford  Street,  W. 

FOUR  SITES  WANTED,  2  in  London  and  2  in  the  Provinces.  Must  be  at  least 
50  x  100  larger  if  possible,  and  it  is  necessary  to  have  an  entrance,  however  small, 
irom  a  main  street.  Only  best  positions  considered.- Full  particulars  to  Capt. 
G.     Box  473,  The  Cinema. 

RONEO  COPIER.— New,  complete  with  all  fittings,  punch,  roll  of  paper  and 
case,  postcard  feeder,  etc.  Cost  £15.  Price  £10  to  an  immediate  purchaser. 
A  bargain.— Apply  Box  360.     The  Cinema. 

TO  CINEMATOGRAPH  PROPRIETORS.— Gas  Engines,  4106  h. p.  for  sale, 
at  Bargain  Prices.— Apply,  Associated  Omnibus  Coy.,  Limited,  158,  High  Street, 
Camden  Town,  London,  N.W.  


Printed  by  St.  Clements  Press,  Limited,  Portugal  Street,  Kingsway,  W.C.,  and  published    by  the  Proprie.ors,  the  Cinema  News  &  Property 

Gazette,  Ltd.,  21,  North  Audley  Street,  Oxford  Street,  W. 
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